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ST.  martin's  summer,  etc. 


ST.  MARTIN'S  SUMMER. 

Thk  genial  sunshine  floods  the  pale  blue  sky. 
The  sullen  river  wakes  to  glint  and  flash. 
The  low  winds  whisper,  tossing  merrily 

The  scarlet  tassels  oi  the  mountain  ash; 
The  lingering  roses,  pnle  and  faint  and  sweet. 
Smile,  opening  to  the  warmth  their  fra- 
grant breasts. 
And  *mid  the  dead  leaves  nestling  *neath  the 
feet 
The  violets  peep  to  light  from  sheltered 
nests. 

Each  mighty  tree  October's  signet  bears, 

Gleaming' in   hues  of  crimson,  gold,  and 
brown. 
As  some  barbaric  monarch,  dying,  wears 

His  richest  robes  and  dons  his  brightest 
crown. 
A  soft  sad  loveliness,  a  perfume  rare. 

Seems  round  the  Autumn's  parting  hours 
to  cling; 
A  strange  enchantment  fills  the  brooding  air. 
As  through  a  dirge  triumphant  hope  may 
ring. 

So,  in  some  lives,  we  watch  with  reverent  love. 
After  long  trials  borne,  long  sorrows  past, 
A  hushed  tranquility  awakes,  to  prove 

Patience  has  wrought  her  perfect  work  at 
last. 
But  once,  to  glad  the  hot  world's  restless  strife, 
Comes  childhood*s  April,  youth's  impas- 
sioned June; 
The  sweet  serenity  of  waning  life, 

Sl  Martin's  Summer,  is  its  dearest  boon. 

Tiiisley's  Magazine. 


FANNY'S  MUD  PIES. 

Under  the  apple  tree,  spreading  and  thick, 
Happy  with  only  a  pan  and  a  stick. 
On  the  soft  grass  in  the  shadow  that  lies, 
Our  little  Fanny  is  making  mud  pies. 

On  her  brown  apron  and  bright  drooping  bead 
Showers  of  pink  and  white  blossoms  are  shed  : 
Tied  to  a  branch  that  seems  meant  just  for  that. 
Dances  and  flutters  her  little  straw  hat. 

Gravely  she  stirs  with  a  serious  look, 
**  Making  believe  '*  she's  a  true  pastry  oook  : 
Sundry  brown  splashes  on  forehead  and  eyes 
Show  that  our  Fanny  Is  making  mud  pies. 

But  all  the  soil  of  her  innocent  play 
Clean  soap  and  water  will  soon  wash  away  : 
Many  a  pleasure  in  daintier  guise 
Leaves  darker  traces  than  Fanny's  mud  pies. 

Dash,  full  of  joy  in  the  bright  summer  day. 
Zealously  chases  the  robins  away. 
Barks  at  the  squirrels,  or  snaps  at  the  flies. 
All  the  while  Fanny  is  making  mud  pies. 

Sunshine  and  soft  summer  breezes  astir. 
While  she  is  busy,  are  busy  with  her; 


Cheeks  rosy  glowing,  and  bright  sparkling  eyes. 
Bring  they  to  Fanny  while  making  mud  pies. 

Dollies  and  playthings  are  all  laid  away. 
Not  to  come  out  till  the  next  rainy  day. 
Under  the  blue  of  those  Hweet  summer  skies. 
Nothing's  so  pleasant  as  making  mud  pies. 
Nursery  Euzabetu  Sill. 


GWENDOLINE. 


White  as  the  silvery  bow  of  lady-moon 
New  bent  in  heaven  :  white  as  lilies  fair 
That  fling  their  radiance  on  the  summer  air  : 

White  as  the  haw  thorn-flu  wers  in  leafy  June  : 

White  as  the  snowdrifts  which   pale  winter's 
noon 
Lights  without  melting.     White  as  these  art 

thou; 
As  fair  a  radiance  gilds  thine  angel  brow. 

And  gifts  thee  with  this  world's  most  graceful 
boon. 

We  may  not  look  beyond  that  golden  door 
Now  closed  in  heaven;  but  the  loving  seer 
Who  gazed  within  it  told  in  accenta  clear 

Of  those  who  stand  upon  the  amaranth  floor. 

And  haunt  the  glaai^y  ocean's  glittering  shore. 
They  ever  wear  their  robe  of  typal  white; 
Scarcely  more  pure  up  in  that  home  of  light 

Than  in  the  old-world  life  they  lived  on  earth 
before.  TiD«ley'B  Magazine. 


IN  THE  EVENING. 

All  day  the  wind  had  howled  along  the  leas. 
All  day  the  wind  had  swept  across  the  plain. 

All  day  on  rustling  grass  and  waving  trees 
Had  fallen  *'  the  useful  trouble  of  the  rain." 

All  day  beneath  the  low-hung  dreary  eky 

The  dripping  earth  had  cowered  sullenly. 

At  last  the  wind  had  sobbed  itself  to  rest. 
At  last  to  weary  calmness  sack  the  storm, 

A  crimson  line  gleamed  sudden  in  the  west. 
Where  golden  flecks  rose  wavering  into  form. 

A  hushed  revival  heralded  the  night. 

And  with  the  evening  time  awoke  the  light 

• 
The  rosy  color  flushed  the  long  gray  waves; 

The  rosy  color  tinged  the  mountains'  brown; 

And  where  the  old  church  watched  the  village 

graves 

Wooed  to  a  passing  blush  the  yew-trees  frown. 

Bird,  beast,  and  flower  relenting  nature  knew. 

And  one  pale  star  rose  shimmering  in  the  blue. 

So,  to  a  life  long  crushed  in  heavy  grief. 

So,  to  a  path  long  darkened  by  despair. 
The  slow  sad  hours  bring  touches  of  relief. 
Whispers  of  hope,  and  strength  of  trustful 
prayer. 
**  Tarry  his  leisure,"  God  of  love  and  might. 
And  with  the  evening  time  there  will  be  light! 

All  the  Year  Ruund. 


THE   STUARTS    AT   ST.   GERMAINS. 


From  Tb<»  E4:lnburgh  ReTiew. 
TH£  STUARTS  AT  SAINT  GEKMAINS.* 

It  18  long  since  the  Stuarta  have  found 
as  iodustrious  and  disinterested  a  devotee 
as  the  Marchess  Campana  de  CaTelli  —  an 
English  lady,  as  we  gather  from  the  intro- 
duction to  these  Tolumes,  by  birth,  though 
Italy  in  the  country  of  her  adoption,  and 
FreDch  appears  to  be  the  language  of  her 
choice.  The  amount  of  piiins  and  research 
vhich  she  has  bestowed  on  this  collection 
of  documents,  the  first  instalment  we  find 
of  what  will  eventually  form  a  very  con- 
siderable addition  to  the  mass  of  Stuart 
records  must  have  been  immense,  and  we 
donbt  if  anyone  before  has  ever  been  so 
prodigal  of  time  and  expense  in  the  col- 
lection of  historic  papers. 

In  July  1864,  the  Marchesa  tells  us,  she 
arrrived  at  Saint-Germain-en-Laye,  aud 
Etood  in  front  of  the  old  ch&teau.  Accus- 
tomed as  she  bad  been  to  meditate  upon 
the  ruins  of  Rome,  and  to  live  in  imagina- 
tion with  the  people  of  the  past,  she 
could  not  fail  to  call  to  mind  the  strange 
connexion  of  the  gloomy  and  massive  old 
edifice  with  the  race  of  Stuart.  Here  had 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  shone  in  all  the  bril- 
liancy of  her  unhappy  beauty,  and  re- 
ceived the  bomage  of  the  court  of  the 
Valois  as  the  bride  of  the  Dauphin,  and 
from  this  place  she  bade  farewell  for  ever 
to  the  gay  chivalry  of  France,  with  a  sad- 
ness which  seemed  a  presentiment  of  her 
tragic  destiny.  Here  did  Henrietta  Maria, 
tlie  Queen  of  Charles  I.,  seek  a  refuge 
from  the  troubles  of  the  Fronde,  when  the 
£xe  sent  her  forth  from  the  kingdom  in 
which  she  had  shared  a  throne  to  finish 
ber  days  as  a  widow  and  in  want  in  the 
country  of  her  birth.  Here,  too,  did  an- 
other queen  of  England  make  her  entry  in 
tears  as  an  exile,  accompanied  by  her  in- 
fant son,  and  led  by  the  hand  by  the  great 
monarch,  who,  with  unrivalled  generosity, 
bad  done  all  that  delicacy  could  suggest 
and  munificence  could  supply  to  make  the 
fugitive  forget  the  state  of  Whitehall  and 
Baini   James'.     The     magnificent    toilet 


*  LeM  Demiert  Stuarts  a  Saint-Gertnain-en-Laye, 
Documenui  liiedit»  et  antbentlqucv  puiitM  aux  arch- 
hetpobllqaes  et  priveen  par  la  Marquette  Campana 
t»E  Cavuxl  Paritf,  London,  aud  Edinburgh :  IbTl. 
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chamber  of  the  queen,  the  caskets  of  silver 
and  gold,  the  jewels  which  lay  waiting  for 
her,  together  with  the  sum  of  6,000  livrea 
d'or,  in  a  splendid  casket,  of  which  the  key 
was  presented  to  her,  were  long  the  sub- 
ject of  talk  of  all  the  courts  of  Europe ; 
nor  were  the  apartments  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  into  which  the  French  King  himself 
conducted  his  little  guest,  fitted  up  with 
less  care.  On  the  next  day  arrived  the 
dethroned  king.  The  staircase  is  yet 
pointed  out,  to  the  bottom  of  which  the 
dauphin  descended  by  order  of  Louis  to 
receive  the  royal  guest,  while  the  king 
himself  awaited  the  unhappy  monarch  in 
the  Salle  des  Gardes.  AVhen  James  ar- 
rived. Louis  took  him  in  his  arms,  as  the 
former  bowed  low  before  him,  and  em- 
braced him  again  and  again,  after  which 
he  led  him  to  the  queen  and  presented  him, 
saying  ••  Madame,  I  bring  you  a  gentleman 
of  your  acquaintance  whom  you  will  be 
glad  to  see."  And  then,  to  the  surprise  of 
the  French  courtiers,  the  King  and  Queen 
of  England,  in  the  joy  of  meeting,  "  closely 
embraced  in  the  presence  of  all  the  world.'* 
Nor  did  the  French  monarch  omit  to  give 
himself  the  pleasure  of  conducting  his 
royal  guest  to  the  apartment  of  the  in- 
fant Prince  of  Wales,  and  of  showing  the 
child  to  his  father,  saying,  "J'en  ai  eu 
grand  soin;  vous  le  trouverez  en  bonne 
sant^." 

Here,  too,  within  these  walls  was  born 
the  last  princess  of  the  House  of  Stuart, 
the  graceful  and  charming  Louisa  Maria — 
the  child  of  exile  —  who:«e  sweet  .attrac- 
tiveness is  portrayed  in  the  pages  of 
Hamilton,  and  whose  premature  death 
added  a  new  bitterness  to  the  cup  of 
affliction  of  her  widowed  mother.  Here, 
too,  did  Louis  XIV.  say  farewell  and  God 
speed  to  his  royal  cousin,  after  having  fur- 
nished him  with  ships,  and  men,  and  arms, 
and  millions,  when  the  English  king  was 
about  to  depart  on  his  luckless  expedition 
to  Ireland  for  the  recovery  of  his  throne. 
"Monsieur,"  the  French  king  said,  "je 
vous  vois  partir  avec  douleur,  cependant 
j'espere  de  ne  vous  revoir  jamais ;  mais  si 
par  malheur  vous  revenez,  soyez  persuade 
que  vous  me  trouverez  tel  que  vous  me 
laissez." 

Here,  too,  thirteen  years  after  the  date 
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of  his  flight  from  England,  the  dethroned 
Stuart  monarch  breathed  his  last,  after 
that  eventful  interview  in  which  Louis 
XIV.  promised  to  recognize  his  son  as  king 
of  England  and  to  protect  his  interest- 
From  hence,  too,  on  the  morrow,  Mary 
Beatrice  went  to  bury  her  widowed  deso- 
lation in  the  convent  of  Chaillot,  after 
haviug  recognized  her  son  as  her  king. 

Miss  Strickland  relates  her  arrival  as 
follows :  — 

"  Mary  Beatrice  left  St.  Germains  about  an 
hour  after  her  husband's  death,  attended  by 
fuur  ladies  only,  and  arrived  at  Chaillot  a  quar- 
ter before  six.  The  conventual  ohurch  of  Chail- 
lot was  hung  with  block.  As  soon  as  her  ap- 
proach was  announced  the  bell  tolled,  and  the 
abbess  and  all  the  community  went  in  proces- 
sion to  receive  her  at  the  ancient  gate.  The  wid- 
owed queen  descended  from  her  coach  in  silence 
with  her  hood  drawn  over  her  face,  followed  by 
four  noble  attendants,  and  apparently  over- 
whelmed with  the  violence  of  her  gr'iet  The 
nuns  gathered  round  her  in  silence;  no  one  of- 
fered to  speak  comfort  to  her,  well  knowing  how 
tender  had  been  the  union  that  had  subsisted 
between  her  and  her  deceased  lord.  The  abbess 
kissed  the  hem  of  her  robe,  some  of  the  sisters 
knelt  and  embraced  her  knees  and  others  kissed 
her  hand;  but  no  one  uttered  a  single  word, 
leaving  their  tears  to  express  how  much  they 
felt  for  her  affliction.  The  tragedy  of  real  life, 
unlike  that  of  the  stage,  is  usually  a  veiled  feel- 
ing. *  The  Queen*  (one  of  the  nuns  of  Chail- 
lot has  written  in  her  account  of  the  event) 
*  walked  directly  into  the  choir  without  a  sigh, 
a  cry,  or  a  word,  like  one  who  has  lost  every 
faculty  but  the  power  of  motion.  She  remained 
in  this  mournful  silence,  this  stupefaction  of 
grief,  till  one  of  our  sisters  (it  was  the  beloved 
Frau9oi8e  Angelique  Priolo)  approached,  and, 
kissing  her  band,  said  to  her  in  a  tone  of  tender 
admonition,  in  the  words  of  the  royal  Psalmist, 
**  My  soul,  will  you  not  be  subject  unto  God?  " 
**Fiat  voluntas  tua,*^  replied  Mary  Beatrice  in  a 
voice  stifled  with  sighs;  then  advancing  towards 
the  choir,  she  said  in  a  firmer  tone:  **  Help  me, 
my  sisters,  to  thank  my  God  for  his  mercies  to 
that  blessed  spirit  who  is,  I  believe,  rejoicing  in 
his  beatitude.  Yes,  I  feel  certain  of  it  in  the 
depth  of  my  grief.'*  The  abbess  told  her  she 
was  happy  in  having  been  the  wife  of  such  a 
holy  prince.  *•  Yes,**  answered  the  queen,  **  we 
have  now  a  great  saint  in  heaven.**  *  ** 

Indeed,  James  died,  as  he  had  lived  in 
his  later  years,  in  the  most  fervent  spirit 


of  piety,  with  forgiveness  on  his  lips 
towards  all  whom  he  considered  his  ene- 
mies, and  with  messages  of  love  for  his 
daughters,  whom  he  might  be  excused  for 
regarding  as  unnatural  children.  There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  his  Oatholicisra 
was  sincere,  since  he  sacrificed  everything 
on  its  behalf,  and  that  his  profession  of 
religious  toleratioi^  although  he  endeav- 
oured to  carry  it  into  practice  by  uncon- 
stitutional means,  was  sincere  also ;  but  it 
was  the  toleration  of  an  outlawed,  not  a 
dominant  Church.  So  great  was  the  im- 
pression which  the  piety  of  his  latter  days 
made  upon  the  ecclesiastics  around  him, 
and  so  strong  was  tlie  conviction  at  Roma 
that  he  had  lost  his  crown  from  his  attach- 
ment to  Catholicism,  that  there  was  some 
thought  at  one  time  of  his  being  made  a 
saint  in  the  calendar. 

After  the  death  of  her  husband,  Mary 
Beatrice  resolved  to  wear  mourning  for 
the  rest  of  her  life,  and  ever  after  she  ap- 
peared in  black.  As  the  grief  of  this  at- 
tached wife  subsided  into  something  like 
calm  regret,  the  life  of  the  dark  old 
ch&teau  assumed  the  gayest  aspect  which 
it  knew  during  the  time  of  its  Stuart  occu- 
pation. Mary  Beatrice,  as  regent,  and  the 
mother  of  her  son,  shook  off  her  natural 
aversion  to  politics,  and  carried  on  the 
negotiations  with  the  Jacobite  party  ;  and 
as  her  son  was  as  yet  too  young  to  be  en- 
gaged in  perilous  expeditions,  the  heart  of 
the  mother  was  at  peace  for  a  while.  The 
young  prince  and  princess,  both  attractive 
in  form  and  face,  engaging  in  manners, 
and  gay  and  sportive  in  tastes,  filled  the 
gloomy  ch&teau  with  the  light  of  their  joy- 
ous and  advancing  youth,  and  the  glades 
of  the  forest  rang  often  with  their  laugh- 
ter and  were  witnesses  of  their  sports. 
The  happy  children  forgot  their  exiled  lot, 
and  made  a  little  Arcadia  around  them. 
From  the  pages  of  the  inimitable  and  gay 
Hamilton  we  learn  that  in  the  spring  and 
summer  the  young  prince  and  his  sister 
exercised  their  fancies  incessantly  in  the 
invention  of  some  new  sylvan  pastime. 
Now  they  led  their  little  court  into  the 
depths  of  the  forest  in  search  of  wild 
flowers  and  strawberries;  now  they  de- 
signed little  pilgrimages  on  foot  to  some 
shrine  or  chapel  within  walk  of  the  palace^ 
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carying  with  them  some  light  refreshment 
on  which  they  could  picnic  in  the  forest 
OD  their  return ;  now  they  floated  along  a 
joTOQS  party  on  the  bosom  of  the  Seine, 
and  they  never  forgot  in  the  month  of 
June  to  make  a  party  among  the  bay- 
makers,  when  the  princess  and  her  gov- 
eraess,  Lady  Middleton,  made  rival  hay- 
cocks against  the  Duchess  of  Berwick  and 
her  friends.  Once  we  read  of  both  prince 
and  princess  dancing  among  the  masquer- 
aders  admitted  to  the  terrace  on  Shrove 
Tuesday;  and  in  winter  the  courts  of  St. 
Germains  and  Versailles  exchanged  bails 
and  receptions. 

Often  must  the  prince,  in  his  after  life 
of  disappointed  hopes,  when  he  was  an  ex- 
ile even  from  St.  Germains,  have  looked 
back  to  this  merry  time,  when  even  the 
widowed  queen  forgot  her  grief  for  a  while 
in  smiles  at  the  gay  fancies  of  her  son  and 
the  charming  daughter  who  passed  away 
in  the  springtime  of  life.  But  this  happy 
period  was  of  short  duration.  The  prince 
was  barely  twenty  when  he  was  called  to 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  his  first  Jaco- 
bite expedition  to  Scotland  ;  and  from  that 
time  the  unhappy  queen  knew  no  more  of 
the  tranquil  delights  of  maternity.  Soon 
after  the  prince's  return  from  this  his  first 
unfortunate  essay  to  regain  the  throne  of 
his  ancestors,  both  he  and  his  sister  were 
taken  ill  with  the  small-pox;  and  the 
blithe-hearted  and  unfortunate  young 
princess,  the  delight  of  her  mother's  heart, 
and  the  joy  of  the  French  as  well  as  of  the 
English  inhabitants  of  St.  Germains,  was 
taken  suddenly  away.  Then  followed  the 
Peace  of  Utrecht,  by  the  conditions  of 
vhich  Louis  was  constrained  to  deny  him- 
self the  privilege  of  any  longer  giving  ref- 
uge to  the  prince,  who  now  began  to  be 
called  the  Pretender ;  and  from  that  time 
the  unhappy  queen  remained  virtually 
childless  as  well  as  a  widow,  and  saw  her 
beloved  son  but  twice  more  in  the  course 
of  her  life. 

She  yearned  now  desperately  to  bury 
ber  sorrows  entirely  in  the  convent  of  j 
Chaillot,  where  she  spent  regularly  some ; 
months  of  every  year,  finding  in  her  inti-' 
laate  communion  with  the  inmates  of  the ' 
bouse  infinitely  more  pleasure  than  in  the 
mock  state  of  St.  Germains ;  but  she  was 


instructed  that  the  interests  of  her  son 
forbade  any  such  seclusion,  and  she  re- 
mained at  the  dreary  palace  alone.  The 
cares  of  her  position  were,  however,  im- 
mense. From  the  time  of  her  arrival  ia 
France,  her  pension,  to  which  she  was  en- 
titled from  England  by  her  marriage-con- 
tract and  in  right  of  her  dowry,  was 
stopped,  and  the  money  retained  by  Wil- 
liam of  Orange,  while  she  became  a  pen- 
sioner on  the  bounty  of  France ;  her  pen- 
sion, moreover,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  was  irregularly  paid,  and 
she  was  literally  eaten  up  by  the  swarm  of 
starving  English  Jacobites  who  had  plant- 
ed themselves  to  the  number  at  first  of 
twenty-thousand  on  the  bounty  of  the  ex- 
iled monarch,  and  were  for  ever  clamour- 
ing for  relief  at  St.  Germains.  The  dis- 
tress of  the  queen  became  so  severe  that 
she  sold  her  jewels,  with  the  exception  of 
the  ring  with  which  she  had  been  married 
and  one  other.  While  her  compassion  for 
the  starving  people  around  her  was  so 
great  that  she  sometimes  rated  her  lady 
of  the  household  for  giving  her  too  expen- 
sive a  diet  for  dinner.  She  used  to  stiut 
herself  in  necessaries,  look  jealously  to  the 
wear  of  her  shoes  and  gloves,  and  ran  in 
debt  to  the  nuns  of  Chaillot  for  the  rent 
of  her  apartments,  in  a  sum  which  it  does 
not  appear  was  ever  paid.  The  death  of 
her  protector  Louis  XIV.  added  another 
shade  of  gloom  to  her  desolate  existence. 
She  was,  too,  in  her  latter  years  much 
afflicted  by  recurring  crises  of  a  painful 
disease,  that  of  cancer,  to  which  she  finally 
succumbed.  It  was,  indeed,  a  release  from 
a  life  of  pain  when  she  died  on  the  7th  of 
May,  1718. 

The  mother  of  the  Regent,  well  known 
for  her  caustic  turn  of  speech,  had  nothing 
but  good  to  say  of  Mary  of  Modena. 

••  I  write  to  you  with  a  troubled  heart,  and 
all  yesterday  I  was  weeping.  Yesterday  morn- 
ing about  seven  o'clock  the  good,  pious,  and 
virtuous  queen  of  England  died  at  St.  Germaios. 
She  must  be  in  heaven.  She  left  not  a  dollar 
for  herself,  but  gave  away  all  to  the  poor,  main- 
taining many  families.  She  never  in  her  life 
did  wrong  to  anyone.  If  you  were  about  to  tell 
a  story  of  anybody,  she  would  say, « If  it  be  any 
ill,  I  beg  you  not  to  relate  it  to  me.  I  do  not 
like  stories  whioh  attack  the  reputation.'  " 
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As  for  her  manner  it  is  sufficient  to  re- 
call the  expression  of  Louis  to  bis  Court 
'  as  she  was  leavinjj  Versailles  on  her  first 
visit :  **  See  what  a  queen  should  be." 
"  Her  mien,"  says  Saint-Simon.  "  was  the 
noblest,  the  most  majestic,  and  imposing 
in  the  world,  but  it  was  also  sweet  and 
modest.'* 

Up  to  the  date  of  the  French  Revolution, 
even  when  the  last  heirs  of  the  House  of 
Stuart  were  excluded  from  France  and 
dwelt  in  Italy,  the  state-apartments  of  the 
cbStean  of  St.  Germains  were  kept  up  as 
they  were  inhabited  by  James  and  Mary, 
and  the  decendants  of  the  old  Jacobite 
attendants  of  the  exiled  family  occupied 
the  rest  of  the  palace.  A  lady,  herself 
descended  from  one  of  these,  cave  the 
following  account  to  Miss  Strickland  of 
the  chateau  as  she  remembered  it  before 
the  French  Revolution :  — 

**  I  was  a  very  young  girl  when  I  saw  the 
oastle  of  St.  Germains.  There  were  apartments 
there  still  occupied  by  the  descendants  of  King 
James'  household.  Among  these  was  my  father's 
annt,  Miss  Plowden,  niece  to  the  Earl  of  Staf- 
ford, and  my  mother's  aunt,  also  an  old  maiden 
lady,  sister  to  my  grandf-ither.  Lord  Dillon. 
The  sUite  rooms  were  kept  up,  and  I  remember 
being  struck  with  the  splendour  of  the  silver 
ornaments  on  the  toilette  of  the  queen.  '  At  the 
French  Revolution  all  were  plundered  and  de- 
stroyed." 

It  was,  indeed,  the  last  request  of  Mary 
of  Modena  before  she  died  in  1718  to  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  that  the  descendants  of 
the  faithful  followers  of  the  House  of  Stu- 
art should  be  allowed  to  retain  possession 
of  their  apartments  till  the  restoration  of 
her  son  to  his  royal  inheritance.  So  the 
old  palace  of  the  Valois  and  the  Bourbon 
afforded,  by  the  generosity  of  the  French 
kings,  as  Miss  Strickland  says,  a  shelter 
nnd  a  home  to  the  last  relics  of  the  Jacob- 
ite party,  and  was  a  Jacobite  Hampton 
Court  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  till  the 
great  catastrophe  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. Up  to  that  period  the  chamber  in 
which  Mary  of  Modena  died  was  kept  in 

Srecisely  the  same  state  in  which  it  was 
uring  her  life.  Her  toilette-table,  with 
all  its  plate  and  ornaments,  and  four  wax 
tapers  m  gilt  candle-sticks,  were  set  out 
daily  for  use,  and  the  Jacobite  colony  still 
continued  to  keep  the  anniversaries  of  the 
House  of  Stuart,  such  as  the  20th  of  May, 
and  the  birthday  of  the  young  Pretender, 
and  that  of  his  brother  the  Cardinal,  with 
bonfires  and  rejoicings. 

After  the  death  of  Mary  Beatrice,  the 
Court  of  St.  Germains,  ceasing  to  be  the 
habitation  of  the  Stuarts,  it  ceased  also  to 


be  the  centre  of  Jacobite  intrigue.  There 
was,  however,  one  project  entertained  by 
Mary  Beatrice  which  was  achieved  in  the 
year  after  her  death,  and  this  was  tlie  mar- 
riage of  her  son,  about  which  she  occupied 
herself  for  two  years.  The  prince  wng 
thirty  years  of  age  at  her  death,  and  his 
followers  naturally  objected  to  risk  their 
lifes  for  a  cau'^e  which  might  terminate 
with  himself.  But  it  was  not  easy  to  find 
a  fitting  wife  for  a  di.-inherited  prince  of 
such  pretensions.  A  first  attempt  had 
been  made  to  obtain  as  a  partner  for  him 
his  cousin  the  daughter  of  Rinaldo  d'Este, 
who  had  become  Duke  of  Modena  on  the 
death  of  the  brother  of  Mary  Beatrice ; 
but  the  project  was  defeated  by  the  in- 
fluence brought  to  bear  on  the  Modenese 
Court  by  the  House  of  Hanover.  A  sec- 
ond project  of  marriage  was  more  success- 
ful, although  here,  too,  the  House  of  Han- 
over exerted  all  its  influence  to  prevent 
the  union.  The  child  of  another  exilcvl 
Clementina     Sobieski,    the    grand- 


race 


daughter  of  the  saviour  of  Vienna,  con- 
ceived a  romantic  passion  for  the  heir  of 
the  House  of  Stuart,  and  the  marriage 
took  place  by  proxy ;  but  the  princess  waa 
unfortunately  living  under  the  protectioa 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.,  and  Greorge 
I.  prevailed  upon  the  Kaiser  to  exercise 
his  power  for  the  prevention  of  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  union.  The  bride  of  James 
Stuart,  aware  of  the  toils  which  were  being 
set  for  her,  escaped  away  secretly  from 
Olan,  where  she  then  was  living,  with  the 
intention  of  joining  her  husband  at  Bo- 
logna ;  but  English  spies  were  then  on  the 
watch  all  over  the  continent,  and  at  Inns- 
pruck  she  was  arrested  and  thrown  into  a 
convent.  All  the  diplomacy  of  England  antl 
Austria  was  then  set  in  motion  to  annul  the 
marriage.  The  emperor  engaged  to  demand 
from  the  Pope  its  dissolution,  and  in  case 
of  refusal  the  imperial  troops  were  to  in- 
vade the  States  of  the  Church,  while  the 
English  fleet  should  bombard  Civita 
Vecchia.  As  for  the  princess  herself,  she 
was  destined  to  a  convent  for  life.  The 
daughter  of  the  Sobieskis  outwitted  all  the 
diplomatists  of  Europe  by  escaping  from 
the  hands  of  her  gaolers,  and  reaching  the 
prince  at  Bologna,  where  she  was  married 
.anew.  Medals  were  struck  in  honour  of 
the  marriage,  one  of  which  exhibited  the 
head  of  the  princess  on  the  face,  while  on 
the  reverse  there  was  a  figure  of  the  bride 
arriving  at  Rome  (typified  by  the  Coli- 
seum and  other  ruins)  in  a  Roman  trium- 
phal car  drawn  by  two  steeds  in  full  ca- 
reer, with  the  motto  above,  Foriunam 
causcunque  sequar,  and   below   the    words 
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Deceptls  custo*libu8j  in  alluAion  to  her  flight 
from  loDspruck. 

Not  less  connected  with  the  history  of 
the  Stuarts  than  the  palace  of  St.  (ver- 
maiiid  is  the  convent  of  Chaillot,  the  docu- 
meDts  of  which  are  now  in  the  archives  of 
France,  and  hare  been  largely  employed 
by  Miss  Strickland  in  her  life  of  Mary  of 
Modena;  these  documents  the  Marchesa 
Campana  proposes  to  publish  in  full. 

James  IT.  in  his  later  years  made  fre- 
qoent  pilgrimages  to  the  monastery  of 
La  Trappe,  led  thither  partly  by  his  de- 
sire for  religious  meditations,  and  partly 
by  the  affection  and  esteem  which  he  felt 
for  the  Abb^  de  Bancy,  the  converted  gal- 
lant and  courtier,  who  was  also  the  especial 
object  of  administration  of  Saint-Simon.  So 
too  the  Queen  loved  to  retire  during  the  ab- 
sence of  James  and  after  hid  death  at  fixed 
periods  every  year  to  the  convent  of  Chail- 
lot Slie  had  her  own  apartments  there  al- 
ways preserved  for  her,  which  Liouis  XIV. 
had  taken  care  to  furnish ;  she  lived  in  terms 
of  affectionate  familiarity  with  the  nuns 
of  the  convent,  making  them  confidants  of 
ber  joys  and  her  sorrows,  and  recalling 
the  dreams  of  her  youthful  novitiate  at 
Modena.  Thus  it  is  from  the  reports  of 
the  sisters  of  conversations  taken  from 
her  lips,  and  from  ber  correspondence  with 
the  inmates  of  the  monastery,  that  the 
docamenta  in  the  Archives  de  France  are 
composed. 

The  convent  of  the  Visitation  at  Chaillot 
vas  founded  by  Henrietta  Maria,  daugh- 
ter of  Henri  IV.  and  queen  of  Charles 
I.;  in  these  wal'a  she  too  had  found  a 
congenial  retreat  from  the  sorrows  of  her 
later  years,  and  finally  she  lefc  her  heart 
to  the  society.  There  was  thus  a  peculiar 
propriety  in  the  convent  becoming  the  ref- 
Qge  of  the  griefs  of  Mary  Beatrice,  when 
she  conld  escape  from  the  hollow  mockery 
of  empty  state  which  surrounded  her  at 
St  Germains.  The  nuns  who  sought  re- 
treat here  were  members  of  the  noblest 
families  of  France,  sprung  from  such  fam- 
ilies as  the  Montmorencies,  the  La  Fay- 
ettes,  the  Ventadours,  and  the  Gramonts. 
It  was  at  Chaillot  that  Madame  de  la 
Valliere  sought  refuge  at  the  time  of  her 
first  escape  from  court,  and  here  that  Col- 
bert came  to  recall  her  to  court,  at  a  time 
when  the  duties  of  a  minister  of  France 
included  the  management  of  the  kind's 
mistresses;  the  King  of  France,  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  court  nobles,  cardi- 
nals, and  archbishops  were  among  its  fre- 
quent visitors.  No  vestige  of  the  convent 
DOW  remains,  since  it  suffered  the  fate  of 
all  conventuid  institutions  in  the  confisca- 


tion of  its  property   at  the    Revolution  ; 
yet  its  buildings  were  not  destroyed  by 
the  Revolution  but  by  the  fir<^t  Napoleon. 
On  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Rome,  the 
founder  of  the  new  C^rloviogian  dynasty 
determined  to  honour  the  event  by  build- 
ing a  palace  for  the  King  of  Rome,  which 
should  be  of  a  grandeur    commensurate 
wiih  his    ambition,   and  which  should   if 
possible,    outstrip     Versailles.      No    site 
seemed  to  offer  such   advantages-  as  the 
heights  of  Chaillot,  in  front  of  the  Champs 
de  Mars,  which    commanded  a  view  not 
only  of  Paris  but  of  the   windings  of  the 
Seine  as    far  as  St.  Cloud  and  St   Ger- 
mains; and  so  the  whole  of  the  conventual 
structures,  chapel,  and  out-buildings  were 
levelled     to    the    ground,    the    gardens 
broken    up,  and    the    work    commenced. 
The  stupendous  fabric  which  he  thus  in- 
tended to  raise  was  of  course  never  reared. 
The  foundations  fell  into  ruins  before  the 
walls  began  to  be  erected,  and  the  very 
hill  itself  was  almost  removed  at  the  time 
of  the  International  Exhibition  of  1867.* 
Several  catalogues  are  in  existence  of  the 
pictures  and  works  of  art  of  the  convent, 
from  which  it  would  appear  that  the  es- 
tablishment was  a  veritable  museum  of  re- 
lics of  the  last  three  or  four  generations  of 
the  Stuarts.    There  were  various  portraits 
of  members  of  the  Stuart  family,  begin- 
ning with  the  Queen  of  Charles  I. ;  and  the 
fine  library  contained  likewise  a  mass  of 
Stuart  records,  a  good  part  of  which  have 
perished  or  been  dispersed  in  the  French 
Revolution. 

Another  establishment  hardly  less  in- 
teresting for  its  connection  with  the  Stu- 
art dynasty  is  the  Scotch  College  in  Paris, 
in  the  Rue  Fo^sds  Saint  Victor.  It  was 
founded  in  1325  by  David,  Bishop  of  Mo- 
ray; but  its  chief  benefactor  was  James 
Beaton,  the  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Glas- 
gow, who,  in  the  days  of  Mary  Stuart  and 
James  VI.  of  Scotland,  was  ambassador  at 
the  court  of  France.  In  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  he  took  refuge  in  Paris  from  the 
stirring  scenes  which  accompanied  the  up- 
rise of  Calvinism  in  Scotland.  The  Scotch 
College  became  the  object  of  his  chief 
care ;  he  deposited  there  not  only  a  mass 
of  ancient  documents  and  papers  relatine 
to  the  history  of  Scotland  which  he  had 
brought  over  with  him,  but  at  his  death 
he  left  the  college  the  whole  of  his  posses- 
sions.    The  exiled  'race  of  the    Stuarts 


*  It  was,  too,  on  the  heights  of  Chnlllot  that 
Henri  III.  reined  in  his  horse  in  hid  flight  flrom 
Paris  on  the  day  of  the  Barricades,  and,  looking 
back  over  the  city  which  he  had  loved  so  deeply, 
shook  his  hand  at  it  with  Imprecations. 
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finding  in  Paris  the  repository  of  the 
Catholic  relics  of  Scotland,  con&ded  here 
such  papers  and  documents  as  they  wish- 
ed to  preserve,  and  left  also  to  it,  in  token 
of  affection,  some  portion  of  their  bodily 
remains.  The  University  of  Glasgow  and 
the  Advocates'  Library  at  Edinburgh  still 
possess  authenticated  copies,  made  in  1771, 
of  the  Scottish  charters  and  other  docu- 
ments which  were  preserved  here.  Some 
of  the  charters  having  relation  to  lands 
granted  by  the  kings  to  the  Archbishops 
of  Glasgow  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  the 
14th  century.  There  was  also  a  large 
collection  of  original  letters  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,  together  with  her  will  and  codi- 
cil written  on  the  eve  of  her  death.  There 
were  moreover  four  volumes  in  folio  of 

f tapers,  richly  bound,  all  written  by  James 
I.,  containing  his  memoirs,  beginning  with 
the  imprisonment  of  his  father,  and  contin- 
ued to  the  year  1698.  These  historical 
records  were  dispersed  at  the  time  of  the 
French  Revolution.  A  resident  at  the 
Scotch  College  wrote  to  the  "  Gentleman's 
Magazine  "  in  1793,  giving  some  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  ihis  took  place  : 
*'  Duri(ig  our  stay  at  the  Scotch  College  it 
was  decreed  that  the  books  of  the  library 
should  be  sold.  The  Vandals  who  had 
the  direction  of  this  affair  were  so  little 
acquainted  with  the  value  of  this  kind  of 
objects,  that  the  most  precious  manuscripts 
were  sold  by  the  hundredweight  and  de- 
livered to  the  flames.  Many  of  the  pris- 
oners took  a  share  of  the  plunder." 

The  Abb6  Paul  Macpherson,  afteirwards 
rector  of  the  English  College  at  Rome, 
was,  by  the  aid  of  Alexander  Junes,  the 
last  Englishman  who  remained  in  the 
Scotch  Collese,  able,  it  appears,  to  save 
the  papers  oi  Archbishop  Beaton,  and  to 
make  a  selection  of  the  rest  of  the  histori- 
cal documents  preserved  in  the  College 
library ;  and  it  is  perhaps  from  this  source 
that  a  number  of  letters  of  Mary  Stuart, 
part  of  the  Beaton  collection,  and  a  mass 
of  other  documents,  came  to  the  hands  of 
Dr.  Kyle,  the  late  Catholic  Archbishop 
of  Glasgow,  from  whom  they  passed  to  his 
successor.  It  is,  however,  undoubtedly 
from  the  ancient  collection  of  the  Scotch 
College  that  the  Prince  Labanoff  acquired 
the  considerable  mass  of  unedited  corre- 
spondence of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  of 
which  he  has  made  use  in  his  volumes. 
Of  all  this  collection  the  autograph  me- 
moirs of  James  11.  have,  however,  gone 
through  the  most  curious  adventures. 
James  11.  was  fond  of  writing.  He  even 
published  a  book,  while  yet  Duke  of  York, 
called  the  *'  Memoirs  on  the  Afifairs  of  Eng- 


land in  all  that  relates  to  the  Navy  from 
'  1060  to  1673  ;  "  and  before  his  dethrone- 
ment he  had  progressed  considerably  in 
his  design  of  writing  the  history  of  his 
own  life.  Amid  all  the  oversights  and 
negligences  of  the  bewildered  king,  after 
the  news  of  the  landing  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  reached  his  ears,  there  was  one 
subject  about  which  his  solicitude  was  ex- 
cessive, and  that  was  his  papers.  In  the 
midst  of  the  whirlwind  of  revolt  he  might 
lose  his  head  and  throw  the  Great  Seal 
of  England  into  the  river,  but  his  journals 
he  enclosed  in  a  casket  and  contided  to 
Torrie.-i,  Minister  of  Tuscany,  with  such 
pressing  recommendations,  that  the  Italian 
diplomatist  thought  he  was  entrusted 
with  the  diamonds  of  the  crown,  and  took 
charge  of  the  deposit  with  corresponding 
solicitude;  after  which  the  papers  went 
the  round  of  Europe,  guarded  with  as  jeal- 
ous care  as  if  their  weight  were  made  up 
of  diamonds  and  rubies. 

During  these  days  of  tumult  the  resi- 
dencti  even  of  an  ambassador  was  not  re- 
spected, and  the  house  of  the  Tuscan 
Minister  was  sacked ;  but  he  managed  to 
save  the  precious  trust  of  the  king  from 
the  general  ravage  of  his  mansion.  He 
contrived  to  embark  the  sacred  deposit  on 
board  a  ship  sailing  for  Leghorn,  where 
it  arrived  safely,  notwithstanding  the  risk 
which  the  suspicion  of  its  incalculable  val- 
ue caused  it  to  incur.  At  Leghorn  two 
Tuscan  galleys  were  appointed  to  convey 
it  to  France,  where  it  reached  the  hands 
of  the  author;  and  never  hardlv  can  it 
be  supposed  that  the  MS.  of  even  a  royal 
author  was  guarded  with  such  jealous 
care. 

Some  months  before  his  death  James 
addressed  the  foUowinjij  letter  to  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  Scotch  College  at  Paris  :  — 

**  James  II.  by  the  grace  of  God,  &o. 

*'  To  oar  faithful  and  well  loved  M.  Lewis 
Innes,  almoner  of  the  Queen,  our  very  dear 
spouse,  and  principal  of  oar  Scotch  College  at 
Paris,  greeting. 

**  Being  well  persuaded  that  there  is  no  place 
where  the  original  memoirs  written  by  our 
hands  can  be  in  greater  safety  than  in  oar 
Scotch  College  at  Paris,  where  the  kings  our 
predecessors  have  already  deposited  several  im- 
portant pieces  which  have  been  preserved  with 
the  greatest  care,  we  have  judged  it  fitting  to 
charge  you  with  the  preservation  of  the  above- 
namou  original  memoirs,  which  will  be  deposited 
in  the  archives  of  our  said  Scotch  College  at 
Paris,  to  remain  there  as  a  proof  of  our  confi- 
denoe  in  and  affection  for  the  College.  This 
present  is  to  serve  with  yon  and  with  your  suc- 
cessors for  an  authorization  sufficient  for  the  re- 
taining of  the  above-named  deposit 
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**  Giren  at  oar  Court  at  Stiint-Ckrmain-en-Laye, 
the  24th  of  March,  1701,  and  the  seventeenth 
of  our  reien.  « 

"  For  the  King,  Ca»tll." 

In  the  year  1707  James  III.,  the  Pre- 
tender, eTinced,  by  a  letter  als<»  addressed 
in  bis  name  by  the  same  secretary,  Caryl  1, 
to  Mr.  Innes,  equal  solicitude  for  the  safety 
of  the  papers.     After  reciting  that  the 
memoirs  of  the   late  king  had  been  de- 
posited in  the  archives  of  the  Scotch  Col- 
lege, and  directing  that  they  never  shoald 
be  removed  without  the  orders  of  the  king 
bimeel^  Mr  Innes  was  authorized  to  de- 
hrer  the  portion  of  the  memoirs  relating 
to  the  year  1678  and  the  following  years 
to  certain  persons  at  St.  Grermains,  to  be 
named  by  the  king,  to  be  inspected  and 
tben  returned  to  the  archives.    In  1771  a 
letter  of  Alexander  Gordon,  the  principal 
of  the  college,  testifies  to  the  care  with 
vbich  these  docnments  were   kept,  and 
that  no  copy  was  allowed  to  be  taken  of 
them  without  the  authorization  of  their 
proprietor. 

The  papers  were  well  preserved  up  to 
the  time  of  the  French  Revolution.  At 
.  the  beginning  of  this  movement  Lord 
Gower»  British  Ambassador,  before  quit- 
ting Paris,  proposed  to  Alexander  Gordon, 
the  pnncipal  of  the  college  above  men- 
tioned, to  take  charge  of  the  manuscripts 
of  King  James,  and  to  place  them  in  safety 
somewhere  in  England.  For  some  reason 
or  other  the  proposition  was  not  accepted. 
A  little  time  afterwards  Mr.  Gordon, 
alarmed  at  the  succession  of  visits  paid  to 
bim  and  his  college  by  the.  revolutionary 
chiefs,  left  Paris  hastily.  He  gives  some 
account  of  the  events  leading  to  his  de- 
parture in  a  letter  dated  September  2, 
1722,  and  adddressed  to  a  friend :  — 

"  Woold  you  believe  that  the  18th  of  August, 
the  Scotch  College  was  invaded  twice  by  armed 
fbrea,  and  that  the  first  time  I  was  taken  by 
four  national  goards  to  the  section,  in  order  to 
get  me  to  take  the  new  oath,  which  I  absolutely 
Tefosfd  to  do.  I  consented  to  swear  that  I 
voald  undertake  nothing  against  their  *  liberty, 
equality,  property  (?)  '  saying  that  was  all  I 
eoald  promise.    I  quit  Paris  for  some  time." 

Before  leaving  the  college,  however,  the 
principal  confided  the  charge  of  it  to 
Alexander  Innes,  a  nephew  of  the  former 
Abbe  Innes,  the  only  Englishman  then  re- 
maining in  the  building.  At  the  same 
period  a  Catholic  priest  named  Stapleton, 
principal  of  the  English  College  at  St. 
Omer,  and  afterwards  Catholic  bishop  in 
England,  having  paid  a  visit  to  Paris  be- 
fore leaving  France,  was  consulted  by  Mr. 


Innes  as  to  the  best  way  of  taking  care  of 
the  manuscripts  of  James  11.  Mr.  Staple- 
ton  was  of  opinion  that  if  he  could  have 
them  sent  to  St.  Omer  he  could  from 
thence  pass  them  over  to  England  with 
little  risk.    The  papers  were   then  des- 

Satched  to  a  Frencn  gentleman,  a  friend  of 
Ir.  Stapleton's,  in  a  parcel  by  a  public  con- 
veyance, and  they  all  arrived  safely  to 
their  destination.     After  which  these  au- 
gust documents  underwent  a  series  of  fresh 
experiences  till  they  finally  perished.     The 
French  gentleman  to  whom  they  were  en- 
trusted —  called    Charpentier    by    Lord 
Holland  in  his  preface  to  the  History  of 
England  by  Fox  —  appears  to  have  been 
really  named  M.  Carpentier  Lemaire,  ad- 
ministrator of  the  district  of  St.  Omer  in 
1793,  who  had  several  sons  educated  in  the 
English  College.    He  was  arrested  during 
the  epoch  of  the  Terror ;  and  his  wife  be- 
ing left  alone  with  these  huge  folios,  richly 
bound,  with  royal  arms  on  the  covers,  in 
which   the  Jleurs  de   lys  of  France   were 
mixed  with  the  emblems  of  England,  be- 
came terribly  frightened  at  the  thought  of 
their  being  aiscovered  in  her  house,  so  she 
stripped  the  binding  off  the  volumes  and 
burnt    the  covers   with   her  own  hands. 
The  manuscripts  themselves  she  carried 
off  to  St.  Momelin,  near  St.  Omer,  where 
her  husband    had    a  country-house,  and 
buried  them  in  the  garden.     She  did  not, 
however,  leave   them    there    lonj.      Her 
terror  of  royalist  papers  would  not  let  her 
rest,  so  she  dug  them  up  again  and  burnt 
them  altogether. 

Posterity,  however,  is  in  some  measure 
compensated  for  the  loss  of  those  porten- 
tous documents  by  the  abridgement  which 
was  made  of  them  by  the  Abb<S  Innes,  to 
whom  the  letters  above  cited  were  ad- 
dressed, and  which  forms  part  of  the 
*•  Stuart  Papers  '*  at  Windsor,  and  is  the 
basis  of  the  work  of  Dr.  Clarke.  This 
abridgment,  it  is  supposed,  was  begun  at 
the  command  of  James  II.,  and  concluded 
under  the  directions  of  James  III. ;  and 
the  note  addressed  to  the  Abbd  Innes 
above  referred  to  bore  relation  to  the  com- 
pletion of  this  abridgment.  This  abridg- 
ment itself  forms  several  volumes,  and 
was  carefully  preserved  by  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Stuarts.  At  the  death  of 
Charles  Edward,  the  young  Pretender, 
they  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Abbd 
Waters,  Vicar-General  of  the  English 
Benedictines  at  Rome,  who  gave  them  up 
to  the  Prince  Regent  for  a  life  pension ; 
and  the  manuscripts  were  confided  by  the 
Prince  Regent|  for  the  purpose  of  publica- 
tion, to  Dr.  Clarke.    According  to  another 
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version,  however,  accredited  by  the 
»*  Quarterly  Review  "  of  December,  18 iO, 
attributed  to  Mr.  Dennistoun,  the  papers  in 
question  were  confided  to  Father  Waters 
by  the  Duchess  of  Albany  to  be  delivered 
to  Henry  Benedict,  Cardinal  of  York,  and 
Father  Waters,  who  died  immediately 
after  payment  of  the  first  instalment  of 
his  pension,  betrayed  bis  trust  in  bo  dis- 
posing  of  them.  They  left  Civita  Vecchia 
in  1813,  and  Dr.  Clarke's  book  was  pub- 
lished in  1816. 

Henry  Benedict  —  who,  after  the  stir- 
ring adventures  of  a  military  youth,  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church 
—  found  at  Rome  plenty  of  leisure  for  de- 
voting himself  to  the  collection  of  me- 
morials of  his  fallen  house.  His  museum 
was  composed  of  sceptres,  crowns,  jewels, 
and  decorations,  the  veil  which  Mary 
Stuart  had  woven  with  her  own  hands 
and  worn  on  the  scaffold,  and  a  mass-book, 
illuminated  with  miniatures,  which  had 
belonged  to  the  Princess  Sobieska,  and 
which  the  Prince  left  to  George  IV. ;  it  is 
now  in  the.  library  at  Windsor  .  The 
Cardinal,  moreover,  had  caused  his  own 
life  to  be  writen  by  his  secretary,  and  this 
MS.  is,  it  is  believed,  now  in  possession 
of  the  Earl  of  Orford,  while  other  Stuart 
documents  are  also  preserved  in  the  semi- 
nary of  Frascati,  where  he  had  a  villa. 

The  Cardinal  died  in  1807,  and  at  his 
death  all  these  family  relics  and  papers 
were  scattered  in  different  directions. 
His  last  will  was  dated  1802,  and  the 
whole  of  his  property  was  left  upon  trust 
to  Monsignore  Angelo  Cesarini.  The 
trust  upon  which  this  property  was  left 
was  disclosed  to  Cesarini  by  the  last 
Stuart  on  his  death-bed  ;  and  Cesarini  set 
down  the  nature  of  the  trust  in  a  sealed 
paper,  which  was  not  to  be  opened  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  Countess  of  Albany, 
nor  before  certain  property  in  Mexico  had 
been  disposed  of.  This  deed  was  signed 
in  1808,  and  Mon  ignore  Cesarini  died  not ' 
long  after ;  the  second  condition  upon  | 
which  the  sealed  paper  was  to  bo  opened 
was  not  fulfilled,  even  in  1831,  but,  on  the  ' 
authority  of  the  Pope,  the  seals  were  • 
broken,  and  it  was  found  that  the  sole 
heir  of  the  last  Stuart  was  the  Propaganda 
at  Rome.  There  was  a  certain  fitness  in 
this  —  the  heir  of  the  last  Stuart  was  that 
Catholic  Church  for  the  sake  of  which  the 
family  had  lost  a  throne. 

The  papers  and  memoirs,  however,  of 
the  Cardinal  of  York  had  been  very 
loosely  kept.  Tliey  had  been  stowed 
away  in  garrets,  and  exposed  to  all  kinds 
of  damage  and  depredation.    A  portion 


of  them  found  their  way  into  the  library 
of  Windsor  Castle,  and  tlie  story  of  t'le 
way  in  which  they  arrive  1  there  was  t')i-l 
by  the  late  Mr.  Woodward  in  the  *•  Gentle- 
man's Magazine  "  for  February,  18  J3. 

A  certain  Dr.  Watson,  who  occupiei 
himself  with  hunting  after  Stuart  relics 
in  Italy,  found  a  collection  of  papers  at 
Rome  in  the  garret  of  the  Mouserrato 
Palace,  exposed  to  the  air  and  the  ravages 
of  rats.  The  Abbate  Lupi  then  possessed 
them.  They  had  been  confided  to  Lupi  by 
one  Monsignore  Tassoni,  who  was  the  testa- 
mentary executor  of  Monsignore  Cesarini 
—  this  last  being  the  executor  of  the  Car- 
dinal of  York. 

Lupi,  who  had  no  notion  of  the  value  of 
the  papers,  with  the  permission  of  Tassoni, 
sold  them  to  Watson  for  170  piastres. 
Watson,  who  was  overjoyed  with  his  pur- 
chase, went  about  Rome  vaunting  the 
value  of  his  papers,  and  the  money  he 
would  get  for  them  from  the  Prince  Re- 
gent. Phis  talk  came  to  the  ears  of  C.ir- ' 
dinal  Consalvi,  who  had  been  on  intimate 
terms  with  the  R.?gent,  and  would  gladly 
seize  any  opportunity  of  rendering  hitn 
any  obliging  service.  They  dealt  in  those 
days  as  summarily  in  Rome  in  the  matter 
of  works  of  art  as  in  other  matters,  and 
Consalvi  summoned  Dr.  Watson  to  give 
up  the  documents,  and,  on  Watson's  re- 
fusal, put  seals  upon  his  rooms  and  senti- 
nels at  his  door.  In  the  end,  the  papers 
were  seized,  and  t«ent  off  in  five  large 
chests  to  the  palace  of  the  Governor  of 
Rome.  The  Cardinal  offered  to  give  back 
Watson  his  170  piastres,  but  the  latter  re- 
fused ;  and  Consalvi,  having  heard  already 
what  interest  the  Prince  Regent  had  at- 
tached to  the  papers  he  had  received  from 
the  Benedictine  Waters,  offered  these  ad- 
ditional ones  to  the  Prince,  who  accepted 
them  with  many  expressions  of  obligation. 
But  the  unfortunate  Watson,  who  certain- 
ly had  the  merit  of  having  unearthed  the 
documents,  followed  them  to  England, 
and  addressed  the  Regent  with  the  story 
of  his  wrongs.  The  Prince  ordered  a  sum 
of  500/.  to  be  given  to  him.  This  the 
doctor  refused ;  he  claimed  3,000/.,  and  re- 
fused all  compromise.  The  ill-starred  man, 
sixteen  years  later,  in  1335,  put  an  end  to 
his  existence  by  hanging  himself  in  the 
Blue  Anchor  Tavern,  St.  Mary-at-Hill, 
Thames  Street. 

The  history  which  the  Marchesa  Cam- 
pana  gives  of  her  indefatigable  searchings 
and  investigations  on  the  track  of  Stuart 
documents  form  the  most  interesting  por- 
tion of  her  introduction  to  the  documents 
themseWes ;  and  in  many  cases  the  whole 
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resnlt  of  her  researches  was  the  knowledge 
that  Dothiog  was  discoverable  with  re^ipect 
to  the  object  in  view.  She  has,  for  exam- 
ple, been  at  great  pains  to  dis^cover  the 
papers  and  docaments  which  Mary  Bea- 
trice left  behind  her  at  St.  Ger mains  in 
1718.  bat  without  success.  There  can  be 
no  doabt  that  the  quantity  of  oorrespond- 
enoe  and  documents  left  behind  her  by  the 
exiled  queen,  who  was  for  many  years  re- 
garded as  the  head  of  the  Jacobite  party, 
mast  have  been  very  gi6it,  and  much 
carious  matter  was  undoubtedly  contained 
among  them ;  but  all  have  been  scattered, 
in  spite  of  the  precautions  taken  for  their 
preservation  by  the  Pretender. 

When  the  queen  died,  her  son  James 
ni.  was  at  Urbino,  from  which  place  he 
sent  niinate  instructions  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  papers  of  his  deceased  moth- 
er. 

1.  All  the  papers  in  the  handwriting  of 
James  III.,  the  Duke  of  Mar,  Mr.  Nairne, 
aod  ^Ir.  Patterson,  were  to  be  placed  care- 
folly  in  a  chest  without  being  read,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  sufficed  to  verify  the  hand- 
writing, and  sealed  with  the  seals  of  the 
four  persons  ai.  pointed  for  this  purpose 
(the  £arl  of  Middleton,  lord  high  chancel- 
lor of  the  deceased  queen ;  Mr.  Sheldon, 
her  vice-chamberlain ;  the  General  Dillon ; 
and  Mr.  Dicconson,  her  treasurer),  and 
confided  to  the  care  of  Messrs.  Sheldon 
and  Dicconson. 

2.  All  the  State  papers  were  to  be  cata- 
logued, the  catalogue  sent  to  James  III., 
And  confided  likewise  to  the  care  of  Messrs. 
Sheldon  and  Dicconson. 

3.  All  finaocial  documents  were  to  be 
treated  in  the  same  way. 

4.  The  correspondence  of  Mary  Beatrice 
vaa  not  to  be  read  at  all,  but  placed  in  a 
separate. chest,  and  consigned  in  the  same 
way,  except  the  papers  of  the  queen  relat- 
ing to  matters  of  devotion,  which  were  to 
be  confided  to  Father  Gaillard. 

5.  All  the  documents  in  cypher  were  to 
be  deposited  with  General  Dillon. 

0.  The  four  delegates  above  named 
were  to  make  an  inventory  of  all  the 
books,  furniture,  jewels,  plate,  articles  of 
toilet,  carriages.  And  other  property  of  the 
late  qaeen. 

After  the  lapse  of  two  years,  Dicconson 
becatne  the  sole  depositary  of  the  papers 
ftod  documents  of  Mary  Beatrice,  and  the 
last,  account  we  have  of  them  is  in  a  letter 
addressed  by  him  to  James  III.,  in  which 
he  states  that  he  holds  the  documents  still 
St  the  disposal  of  the  king,  but  that  he 
had  not  been  able,  as  doubtless  he  had 
been  commanded  to  do,  to  deposit  them  at 


the  Convent  of  the  English  Benedictines, 
since  the  holders  of  the  papers  were  afraid 
of  their  being  stopped  at  the  gates  of 
Paris. 

What  has  become  of  all  these  papers? 
Nothing  leads  as  to  imagine  that  they  ever 
came  to  the  hands  of  J>imes  III.,  and  Dic- 
conson died  at  St.  Germains  in  1742.  The 
Marchioness  Campana  has  made  researches 
in  vain  at  St.  Germains,  at  Versailles,  at 
Paris,  and  at  Windsor,  and  has  found  no 
trace  of  them.  The  history  of  one  curi- 
ous document  which  was  assuredly  among 
them  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  papers 
fell  into  the  hands  of  persons  ignorant  of 
tneir  character,  and  have  either  been  de-  { 
stroyed  or  dispersed  at  random.  In  the  ' 
British  Museum  is  to  be  seen  a  pocket-  * 
book  which  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, and  which  was  seized  upon  his 
person  after  the  battle  of  Edgemoor ;  some 
handwriting  of  James  II.  was  in  the  vol- 
ume testifying  to  its  authenticity.  It  con- 
tains a  medley  of  notes,  memoranda,  ad- 
dresses, medical  receipts,  prayers,  English 
and  French  songs,  extracts  from  the  his- 
tory of  England,  remarks  on  Holland,  and 
charms  against  sorcery.  Dicconson  men- 
tions this  pocket-book  as  having  been 
found  among  the  papers  of  the  queen,  but 
its  history  can  be  traced  no  further  back 
than  to  a  bookstall  in  Pari^,  at  which  it  was 
purchased  by  an  Irish  student,  from  whom 
it  passed  through  several  hands  to  the 
British  Museum.  The  story  of  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth's  pocket-book  is  sufficiently 
convincing  of  the  haphazard  way  in  which 
the  documents  must  have  been  scattered 
about,  and  the  probabilitv  that  they  have 
for  the  most  part  perishea. 

Immediately  after  the  queen's  death, 
however,  some  portions  of  her  papers  had 
been  extracted  from  her  cabinet,  and  that 
surreptitiously  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  English  ambassador,  Lord  Stair, 
who  bad  in  his  pay  one  Higgons,  the 
brother  of  Sir  Thomas  Higgons,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Pretender.  Lord  Stair,  it  will 
be  remembered,  kept  a  watchful  eye  on 
the  court  of  the  Jacobites,  and  once  nearly 
succeeded  in  kidnapping  the  Pretender, 
when  the  young  prince,  having  been  for- 
bidden France,  came  in  disguise  to  pay  & 
visit  to  his  widowed  mother  at  the  con- 
vent of  Chaillot.  A  letter  in  the  Public 
Record  Office,  addressed  by  Lord  Stair  to 
Craggs,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
printed  by  the  Marchioness  Campana, 
shows  that  he  had  just  succeeded  in  get- 
ting hold  of  two  letters,  and  it  is  of  course 
probable  he  obtained  more. 

Mr.  Denniatoun,  in  the  article  of  the 
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'<  Quarterly  "  above  mentiooed,  signalized 
the  existence  of  another  set  of  '*  Stuart 
Papers,"  which  he  calls  the  '^Malatesta 
Papers,"  and  which  appear  also  to  have 
come  down  from  the  collection  of  the 
Cardinal  of  York,  and  to  have  formed 
part  of  the  documents  in  the  possession 
of  his  testamentary  executor,  Monsignore 
Cesarini,  one  of  whose  nieces,  a  joint 
heiress  with  her  sister,  married  the  Comte 
Sigismund  Malatesta.  These  papers  had 
'  already  begun  to  be  dispersed  by  sale 
when  Mr.  Dennistoun  found  them.  He 
succeeded,  however,  in  purchasing  a  long 
letter  of  James  III.,  addressed  to  the 
Princess  Sobieska.  This  was  in  1845-46, 
but  we  find  in. this  preface  evidence  that 
in  1817  a  collection  of  pictures,  papers, 
books,  engravings,  and  bronzes,  wnich 
belonged  to  the  Cardinal  of  York,  were 
at  a  villa  Muti,  called  Malatesti  at 
Frascati,  and  of  these  nothing  now  re- 
mains. However,  the  palaces  of  the 
Cardinal  of  York,  both  at  Rome  and  at 
Frascati,  were  pillaged  during  the  time  of 
the  French  invasion,  and  after  this  loss  of. 

Property  the  last  of  the  descendants  of 
ames  II.  before  his  death  accepted  pecu- 
niary aid  cf  George  III. 

Another  collection  of  '^  Stuart  Papers  " 
remained  in  the  hands  of  Sir  David 
Nairne,  secretary  successively  to  James 
II.  and  James  III.  After  the  death  of 
Sir  D.  Nairne,  they  come  in  some  mysteri* 
ous  way  into  the  hands  of  Carte,  the 
historian,  and  from  him  they  passed  to  the 
University  of  Oxford,  and  are  now  in  the 
Bodleian,  and  a  large  number  of  these 
pieces  was  published  by  Macpherson  in 
his  two  quarto  volumes  of  original  papers. 
Besides  these,  there  are  the  *' Leeds 
Papers,"  coming  from  the  Duke  of  Leed-^, 
formerly  Lord  Danby  and  Lord  Godol- 
phin,  and  a  mass  of  documents  in  the 
Record  Office.  Trinity  College  also,  and 
the  Royal  Academy  at  Dublin,  possess 
many  valuable  Smart  documents.  With 
respect  to  Ireland,  one  curious  collection 
of  **  Stuart  Papers "  was  allowed  to  be 
dispersed  in  our  own  time.  These  were 
papers  of  James  II.,  of  Tyrconnel,  and 
other  Jacobites,  seized  among  the  baggage 
of  the  vanquished  army  after  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne.  This  collection  must,  from 
the  catalogue  of  them  still  extant,  have 
been  extremely  curious,  and  contained  the 
history  of  the  secret  hopes  and  machina- 
tions of  the  Jacobites  in  the  three  King- 
doms, and  the  plans  of  the  cabinet  of 
Versailles.  William  of  Orange  placet  t 
these  papers  in  the  hands  of  his  secretary. 
Sir  Robert  Southwell,  by  whose  descend- 


ant they  were  Oifered  to  the  English 
Government  under  Lord  Grey  for  the 
sum  of  1,000/.  This  offer  was  declined  by 
the  Grovernment  but  accepted  by  a  book- 
seller of  London  of  the  name  of  Thorpe, 
who  sold  them  in  detail  at  a  considerable 
profit,  and  a  portion  of  these  papers  was 
purchased  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  Dub- 
lin. 

Private  collections  of  Stuart  documents 
are  also  not  wanting  in  England,  and  have 
been  laid  under  contribution  by  the 
Marchesa,  who  gracefully  acknowledges 
her  obligations  to  Sir  Charles  Murray, 
our  minister  at  Lisbon,  Lord  Stanley  of 
Alderley,  General  Craufurd  and  Sir 
Charles  Dilke,  who  possesses  a  collection 
of  "  Caryll  Papers,'*  coming  down  from 
Caryll,  the  secretary  of  James  II.  and  the 
friend  of  Pope.  Italy  naturally  has  fur- 
nished no  small  proportion  of  these  docu- 
ments ;  and  first  in  importance  comes  the 
great  library  of  the  Vatican,  from  which 
have  been  taken  the  briefs  of  the  Popes 
and  the  letters  of  the  Stuarts  addressed  to 
the  Pontiff,  and  the  correspondence  of 
the  Papal  nuncio,  Adda,  whose  presence 
in  England  was  almost  as  fatal  to  James 
II.  as  that  of  Peters,  and  which  has  in 
part  been  drawn  upon  by  Mackintosh  and 
Macaulay.  At  Florence  the  archives  of 
the  Medici  have  been  ransacked.  The 
Grand  Duke  Como  III.  was  much  at- 
tached to  the  Stuarts,  and  the  despatches 
of  his  ambassadors,  especially  those  of 
Terriesi,  who  lent  his  carriage  to  the 
Queen  Mary  Beatrice  on  the  night  of  her 
e*<cape  from  Lambeth  with  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  The  Tuscan  ambassadors  at  Paris, 
moreover,  Ricasoli,  Delbene,  and  inferior 
agents  were  in  constant  intercourse  with 
the  Court  of  St.  Germains,  and  purvey- 
ors of  Stuart  news  to  the  Grand  Duke. 

No  Italian  archives,  however,  are  more 
rich  in  Stuart  papers  than  those  of 
Modena,  the  seat  of  the  family  of  the 
Queen,  with  the  members  of  which  she 
wa^  in  constant  intercourse.  The  brother 
of  Mary  of  Modena  especially  remained 
throughout  life  on  the  most  affectionate 
terms  with  his  sister  till  his  premature 
death  in  1694:,  and  was  ever  in  close  cor- 
respondence, and  Rizzini,  the  Modenese 
minister  at  Versailles,  gives  the  mo:>t 
intimate  details  extant  of  the  inner  life 
of  the  Court  of  St.  Germains.  The  zeal 
of  the  compiler  has  led  her  not  to  neglect 
3ither  Turin,  Venice,  or  Geneva,  and  the 
Imperial  archives  of  Vienna  have  furnished 
I  "Ich  collection  of  papers  containing  the 
correspondence  of  the  Imperial  ambassa- 
dor, Hoffmann,  during  the  years  1688-1689, 
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wbo  gftTe  a  most  circamstantial  account 
of  tlie  eventa  which  he  witnessed  during 
the  Revolution  of  1688. 
From  Spain  we  are  promtsed  the  c<nn- 

Slete  collection  of  the  correspondence  of 
Lonquillo,  the  Spanish  amoassador  in 
Eogland  with  the  Spanish  ambassador  at 
Rome — a  correspondence,  by  the  way, 
wholly  distinct  from  that  already  used  by 
Mackintoeh  and  Macaulay,  and  which  is 
that  which  passed  between  RouquiUo  and 
the  Court  of  Spain. 

But  of  all  foreign  countries,  the  richest 
in  Stuart  papers  is  France.  Of  the 
French  collections,  the  Marchesa  Campana 
declares  the  most  curious  portion  to  be 
the  correspondence  of  Renaudot,  a  secret 
political  agent  in  correspondence  with  all 
the  princes  of  Europe  and  all  the  leading 
Jacobites  in  the  interest  of  the  Stuart 
cause,  and  also  that  of  Colonel  Uooke,  a 
Jacobite  agent  for  ever  en  route  between 
the  Highlands  and  St.  Germains.  More- 
over, the  Marchesa,  not  content  with  hav- 
ing thus  laboriously  and  patiently  exam- 
ined all  the  archives  of  Europe  in  the 
search  after  Stuart  memorials,  has  expend- 
ed such  an  amount  of  zeal  in  the  hunt 
after  their  bodily  remains  as  we  should 
imagine  baa  rarely  been  displayed  even 
by  a  devotee  of  saintly  relics;  but  she  has 
met  with  small  success. 

To  understand  the  way  in  which  the  re- 
mains of  the  Stuarts  were  scattered  about, 
it  is  necessary  to  recall  the  strange  practice 
which  existed  in  former  times,  in  the  case 
of  eminent  people,  of  directing  by  will  that 
certain  portions  of  their  bodies  removed 
in  the  process  of  embalmment,  some  of 
which,  such  as  the  brain  and  the  heart, 
were  styled  the  noble  portions,  should 
be  extracted  and  left  as  legacies  to  the 
various  convents,  churches,  and  institutions 
for  which  they  felt  affection.  Such  dispo- 
sitions were  made  by  James  II.  and  Mary 
Beatrice,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Princess 
Louisa,  we  suppose,  were  directed  by  her 
mother.  Consequently,  the  hearts  of 
father,  mother,  and  daughter  were  depos- 
ited in  the  convent  of  Chaillot,  the  brains 
and  lungs  were  to  be  given  to  the  parish 
church  of  St.  Germains,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  interiors  of  the  bodies  were  left  to 
ike  Scotch  College.  While  the  bodies 
themselves  were,  in  the  case  of  the  de- 
ported king  and  princess,  placed  in  the 
English  Benedictine  Convent  in  the  Fau- 
bourg Saint  Jacques,  that  of  the  queen 
was  buried  in  the  convent  of  Chaillot. 
James  II.,  indeed,  had  directed  that  his 
body  should  be  buried  in  the  parish  church 
where    he  died.     But    Louis   XIV.,    his 


widowed  queen,  and  the  Jacobite  exiles, 
who  all  dreamed  of  an  impending  restora* 
tion,  decided  to  disobey  the  king^s  injunc- 
tions in  this  respect,  and  the  body,  en- 
closed in  several  coffins,  was  deposited, 
unburied,  in  the  Church  of  the  English 
Benedictines  to  await  its  further  tran.sla- 
tion  to  the  Chapel  of  Henry  VII.  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  The  body  of  the  Princess 
Louisa  was  aUo  placed  there  near  that  of 
her  father.  Tiie  king  died  on  the  IGth  of 
September,  1701,  after  having  received,  as 
is  well  known,  a  visit  from  Louis  XIV., 
who  undertook  to  recognize  his  son,  and 
took  leave  of  him  with  tears,  saying  that 
**  he  was  the  most  virtuous  and  the  most 
outraged  of  monarchs.'*  His  body  lay  in 
state  in  the  same  chamber  in  which  he 
died.  The  offices  for  the  dead  were  chant- 
ed, and  mass  performed  for  a  night  and  a 
day.  The  body  was  then  opened  and  em- 
balmed, and  in  the  evening  carried  in  pro- 
cession followed  by  the  Duke  of  Berwick, 
the  Earl  of  MidJleton,  and, other  officers 
of  the  court,  and  some  priests  in  two 
carriages  to  Paris.  The  mourning  proces- 
sion was  escorted  by  royal  gardes  de  corps 
carrving  wax  torches,  and  the  road  was 
lined  with  spectators. 

The  funeral  train  halted  at  Chaillot  to 
deposit  the  heart  of  the  king,  and  then 
proceeded  to  the  Benedictine  Convent, 
where  the  deceased  king's  almoner,  the 
Abbd  Ingleton,  delivered  the  coffin  to  the 
prior,  with  a  Latin  speech,  to  which  the 
prior  replied'  in  the  same  toneue.  The 
body  was  placed  in  the  chapel  of  Lord 
Cardigan,  and  shut  off  from  the  church 
by  an  iron  grating.  A  metal  plate  on  the 
coffin  was  inscribed  thus :  — 

**  Ici  est  le  corps  du  trds  hant,  tres  puissant, 
et  tres  excellent  prince  Jacques  11. ,  par  la  grace 
de  Dieu,  Roy  de  la  Qrande  Bretagne,  ne  le  24 
Octobre  1638,  deoede  en  France  au  chateau  de 
Saint  Germain-en-Laye,  le  16  Septembre  1701.*' 

This  Benedictine  convent,  founded  at 
Paris  under  the  regency  of  Anne  of  Au«5- 
tria,  was,  like  all  other  convents,  suppress- 
ed at  the  French  Revolution,  and  what 
remains  of  the  old  building  has  been 
transformed  into  a  school.  The  body  of 
James  of  course  shared  the  same  fate  as 
the  other  bodies  of  royal  personages  at  that 
time,  and  a  curious  piece  of  evidence  has 
been  published  by  Mr.  Oliver  —  coming 
from  an  eyewitness  who  was  a  prisoner  in 
the  convent  at  the  time  the  body  was  torn 
out  of  its  coffin.  This  evidence  was  taken 
from  an  old  Irishman,  who  testi^es  to  the 
curious  state  of  preservation  of  the  body 
when  uncovered. 
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**  I  was  A  prisoDer  in  the  convent  of  English 
Benedictines,  Rue  du  Fiubourg  Saint  Jacques, 
in  company  with  the  prior,  about  17^8  or  1794. 
In  one  of  the  chapels  of  the  church  the  body  of 
King  James  had  been  deposited,  waiting  to  be 
translated  to  Westminster  Abbey.  It  had  never 
been  interred,  and  was  placed  in  a  coffin  of 
wood,  enclosed  in  a  first  coffin  of  lead  and  a 
second  of  wood  covered  with  black  velvet  The 
aana  culottes  broke  up  the  coffins  to  get  out  the 
lead  to  make  bullets  of  it.  The  body  remained 
exposed  a  whole  day.  It  was  bandaged,  and 
looked  like  a  mummy.  When  the  sans  culottes 
took  it  out  it  emitted  a  smell  of  vinegar  and 
camphor,  having  been  well  embalmed.  The 
state  of  preservation  was  perfect :  the  hands 
and  the  nails  very  fine.  I  movetl  and  bent  ev- 
ery finger;  I  never  saw  finer  teeth.  A  young 
lady,  also  a  prisoner,  wished  to  have  one  of  the 
teeth,  and  I  tried  to  take  it  out,  but  I  could  not, 
so  firm  was  it.  The  feet  also  were  in  a  good 
state.  The  face  and  the  cheeks  had  not  changed. 
I  tried  to  roll  the  eyes,  and  the  balls  were  firm 
to  my  touch.  The  French  and  English  prison- 
ers gave  money  to  the  sans  culottes  to  gft  a 
sight  of  the  body.  These  last  s^aid  James  had 
been  a  good  sans  culotte,  and  he  should  be 
buried  in  a  hole  in  the  public  cemetery  like  the 
other  sans  culottes.  King  George  tried  every 
means  to  find  out  where  it  was  taken  to,  but 
could  not  do  so.  A  mask  of  wax  very  like  the 
face  of  the  king  was  suspended  to  the  wall  of 
the  chapel." 

The  Bcuedictine  Convent  also  contained 
a  large  collection  of  documents  of  the  Stu- 
art family,  including;  many  autograph  let- 
ters of  James  II.,  which  also  were  dispersed 
or  destroyed  at  the  time  of  the  French 
Revolution. 

The  inner  parts  of  the  body  of 
James  II.  were  distributed  as  follows: 
—  his  heart  at  Chaillot,  his  brain  to  the 
Scotch  College,  while  his  entrails  were  di- 
vided between  the  English  College  at  St. 
Omer  and  the  parish  church  at  St.  Ger- 
maind.  Of  these  remains  only  those  of 
St.  Germains  have  escaped  dispersion,  and 
these  were  discovered  in  1824  by  the  work- 
men engaged  in  digging  the  foundations 
of  a  new  church  on  the  site  of  the  older 
structure.  We  learn  from  an  extract  of 
the  register  of  the  Municipal  Council  that 
three  leaden  chests  were  thus  found,  one 
of  which  bore  an  inscription  tp  the  effect 
that  within  were  contained  a  portion  of 
'*  the  flesh  and  the  noble  parts  of  the  body 
of  the  very  powerful,  very  excellent  prince 
Jacques  Stuart,  second  of  the  name,  King 
of  Great  Britain,"  with  his  arms  at  the 
foot  of  the  inscription.  The  other  chests 
contained  the  entrails  of  the  Princess 
Louisa,  his  dauc:hter,  and  of  the  queen, 
Mary  Beatrice.  The  curious  epitaph  which 


existed  in  the  church  of  St.  Gcrmain-^sn- 
Laye  ran  in  part  thus :  — 

Regi  Regum 

Felicique  Memorife 

Jaoobi  II.  Mijoris  B  ritannise  Regis 

qui  sua  hie  Viscera  Condi  voluit 

Conditus  ipse  in  Visoeribus  Cbristi 

Fortitudine  Bellica  nulli  secundus 

Fide  Christiana  out  uon  par  7 

Propter  alteram  quid  non  paasus? 

nia  plus  quam  beros 

Ista  Prope  Martyr 

•  .  • 

Moritvr  vt  Vixit  Fide  Plenvs 

eoqv^  Advolat  quo  Fides  Ducit 

vbi  nihil  Perfidia  Potest 

•  There  was  another  more  brief  in?crip- 
tion  to  the  memory  of  James  on  the  pave- 
ment in  front  of  the  altar,  and  also  a  short 
inscription  in  memory  of  his  daugliter :  — 

Viscera  Ludovicss  Marias 
Filits  Jacobl^ScH3undi 

Magnas  Briuinnias  Regis 
Consummata  in  Brevi  Explevit  Tempera  Multa 

Dilecta  Deo  et  Hominibus 

Annos  nata  Prope  Viginti 
Abit  ad  Dominum  die  XVII  Aprilis  MDCCXVI 

As  soon  as  George  IV.,  who  as  we  have 
seen  always  took  interest  in  the  relics  of 
the  House  of  Stuart,  heard  of  this  discov- 
ery, he  instructed  the  English  ambassador 
to  collect  these  remains  and  to  inter  them 
provisionally  with  all  possible  pomp,  and 
very  shortly  afterwards  the  ceremony  took 
place.  It  is  strange  to  think  of  the  hon- 
our paid  in  a  foreign  land  by  a  foreign 
popidation  to  a  few  handfuls  of  the  duat 
of  a  throneless  English  king  and  queeu 
and  their  daughter.  From  the  '*  Annual 
Register"  of  182 i  we  learn  that  early  in 
the  morning  a  crowd  gathered  together  at 
St.  Germains  to  behold  the  translation  of 
these  remains  of  James  II.,  and  that  the 
roads  were  thronged  with  people  on  foot 
and  in  carriages.  The  ceremony  com* 
menced  with  a  procession  of  priests  in  full 
canonicals,  who  performed  high  mass  in  a 
temporary  chapel  erected  for  service  dur- 
ing the  building  of  the  new  church.  The 
interior  of  the  bu  Iding  and  the  doors  were 
hung  with  black,  and  a  cotfin  containing 
the  royal  relics  was  placed  on  a  cata- 
falque in  the  form  of  a  mausoleum  and 
richly  decorated  with  mourning  drapery, 
and  surmounted  with  a  crown  of  gold 
placed  on  a  cushion  of  black  velvet  and 
covered  with  a  veil  of  black  crape.  At 
the  end  of  the  ceremony  the  coffin  was 
carried  in  great  pomp  to  the  altar,  beneath 
which  it  was  deposited  by  the  chief  per- 
BOU8  of  the  funeral.    These  consisted  of 
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the  English  and  Sardinian  ambassadors 
— the  latter  were  present  in  the  name  of 
the  King  of  Sardinia,  as  the  nearest  re- 
presentative of  the  Stuart  line  —  Marshal 
JliacdoDald,  Due  of  Otranto,  the  Abb^ 
Dake  de  Melfort,  and  other  members  of 
the  English  and  French  nobility,  and  the 
life  guards  of  the  King  of  France  received 
orders  to  render  royal  honours  to  the  re- 
mains of  James. 

It  i.s,  however,  to  our  present  Queen 
that  the  construction  of  the  actual  mouu- 
njeot  to  the  memory  of  James  II.  in  a 
chapel  of  the  Church  of  St.  Germains  is 
due.  At  the  time  of  her  first  visit  to  Paris 
she  had  herself  seen  that  the  provisional 
tomb  of  James  II.  was  in  a  dilapidated 
state,  and  she  ordered  another  one  to  be 
made  at  her  own  cost.  This  monument 
of  simple  and  stately  design  is  of  lofty 
dimensions,  somewhat  like  the  doorway 
of  a  Grecian  temple,  with  two  col- 
umns, one  on  each  side,  and  with  two 
wings  of  lower  elevation.  On  its  apex  is 
placed  a  small  effigy  of  St.  George  and  the 
bragon.  Lower  down  on  the  architrave 
is  an  inscription  whicii  denotes  in  a  mod- 
est way  to  whom  the  structure  of  the 
tomb  is  due  — 

Eegio  Generi  Ptetas  Begia 

Lower  down  still  ou  the  fa9ade  are  the 
royal  arms  of  England,  and  beneath  them 
is  the  inscription 

Ferale  qalaquis  boo  Monumentum  Bespicis 

Beram  Mumanarum  Vices  Meditare. 

Magnus  in  Prosperis,  in  Adversis  Mi\)or 

Jacobus  II.  Anglorum  Rex 

Inngnes  iErumnas  Dolendaque  Fata 

Pio  Placidoque  Obitu  Exsolvit 

in  hac  arbe 
Die  XVI  Septembris  an.  MDCCI 
et  Nobilicres  quad^lam  Corporis  ejus  Partes 
hie  recondite  Asservantur. 

On  the  wings  are  two  inscriptions  in  Latin 
verse.  The  monument  cannot  be  com- 
pared for  taste  and  elegance  with  that 
vhich  is  well  known  to  every  visitor  to 
the  great  basilica  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome, 
erected  in  memory  of  the  three  last 
Staarts,  whose  bodies  lay  interred  in  the 
vaults  below,  and  which  was  raised  to  the 
last  representatives  of  this  English  royal 
race  by  the  genius  of  Canova  by  order  of 
George  IV.  Caiiova,  however,  it  should 
be  known,  received  no  remuneration  for 
the  work  beyond  the  payment  of  the  cost 
of  materials,  having  made  an  offer  to 
George  IV.  to  erect  it  on  these  terms. 

There  is  something  peculiarly  inter- 
^ting  in  thus  seeing  the  sovereigns  of 
the  House  of  Hanover  consecrating  with 


worthy  memorials  the  remains  of  the 
royal  race  of  Stuart,  whose  throne  they 
have  occupied  for  180  years.  By  a  strange 
coincidence,  indeed,  the  marriage  of  Mary 
of  Modena  made  a  new  link  of  relationship 
between  the  House  of  Hanover  and  the 
last  Stuarts.  The  common  ancestor  of 
the  family  of  Este  and  of  the  Houses  of 
Brunswick  and  Hanover  being,  as  is  well 
known,  Azzo  d'Este,  Marquess  of  Tuscany 
andLiguria,  who  married  the  heire.<s  of 
the  princely  Bavarian  family  of  the  Wolfs 
or  Guelphs,  and  had  by  her  two  sons ;  the 
eldest  of  these  settled  in  Germany  and 
founded  the  German  Houses  of  the  \\m\ 
whilst  the  youngest  settled  in  Italy,  and 
his  descendants  became  Dukes  of  Ferrara 
and  Modena.  Ferrara  was  subsequently, 
in  1508,  on  the  death  of  Alphonso  11., 
without  issue,  seized  by  the  popes  on  the 
pretence  that  Ferrara  was  a  fief  of  the 
empire,  although  Alphonso  had  bequeathed 
the  duchy  to  his  kinsman  Cesar  d'Este. 
The  d'Este  family,  however,  continued  to 
rule  at  Modena.  The  marriage  of  James 
II.  with  Mary  of  Modena  made  therefore, 
as  we  have  said,  a  fresh  link  between  tiie 
Stuarts  and  the  House  of  Hanover,  inde- 
pendently of  that  which  existed  already 
by  reason  of  their  common  ancestry  in 
James  I.  Another  fact,  less  known,  is  that 
the  nearest  representative  branches  of  the 
House  of  Stuart  in  the  present  day  are  the 
House  of  Savoy  and  the  ex-ducal  family 
of  Modena,  since  the  granddaughter  of 
Charles  I.,  the  daughter  of  Heuriette 
d'Angleterre,  married  Victor  Amadeus, 
Duke  of  Savoy  and  the  King  of  Sardinia. 
The  great-grandson  of  Victor  Amadeus» 
Victor  Emmanuel  I.,  had  no  sons,  but  his 
eldest  daughter  married  the  Duke  of  Mo- 
dena, father  of  the  present  ex-duke  Fran- 
cis V.  Therefore  were  it  not  for  the  Rev- 
olution of  1688,  the  line  of  James  II.  being 
extinct,  the  title  to  the  crown  by  the  laws 
of  succession  would  be  in  Francis  V.,  and 
failing  his  lino,  in  the  House  of  Savoy.  In- 
deed, the  Cardinal  of  York,  styled  on  the 
Stuart  monument  at  St.  Peter's  Henry  IX.« 
left  at  his  death  his  right  to  the  crown  of 
England  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  his  nearest 
relation  in  the  Stuart  line. 

When  Mary  of  Modena  died  in  1718  the 
Regent  of  France  gave  orders  for  the  cel- 
ebration of  her  funeral  with  honours  befit- 
ting her  rank;  and  according  to  her  own 
request  her  body  was  deposited  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Convent  of  Visitation  at 
Chaillot,  in  the  seclusion  which  she  had  so 
often  found  a  solace  for  the  cares  of  exiled 
royalty,  to  await  the  time  of  her  son's  res- 
toration, when  it  was  to  be  transported  to 
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England  together  with  the  remains  of  Ler 
husband  and  daughter.  She  desired,  too, 
that  her  heart  and  other  parts  of  her  body 
should  remain  there  for  ever  by  the  side 
of  the  hearts  of  her  husband  and  daughter, 
and  that  of  Henrietta  Maria,  wife  of 
Charles  I. 

The  report  of  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  city  of  Paris  at  the  time  of 
the  French  Revolution  to  take  an  inven- 
tory of  the  property  of  the  suppressed  re- 
(  ligious  houses,  gives  an  account  of  the  state 
of  the  coffin  of  Mary  Beatrice  at  that  period, 
and  of  the  preservation  of  the  hearts  in 
cases  of  silver  (that  of  James  TI.  was  of 
silver  gilt,  presented  by  Louis  XIV.)  ;  but 
no  further  .record  has  been  found  by  the 
Marchesa  Campana  of  the  remains  in  spite 
of  inquiries  in  various  directions,  iocluding 
excavations  made  on  the  site  of  the  old 
convent  and  searches  into  the  catacombs 
themselves.  The  body  of  the  queen  has 
vanished  as  those  of  James  II.  and  his 
daughter  have  vanished,  and  no  earthly 
trace  remains  of  the  last  king  and  queen 
of  the  Stuart  line  beyond  the  few  ashes 
gathered  together  at  St.  Germains,  while 
there  is  now  not  even  an  inscription  re- 
maining to  mark  the  memory  of  Mary  of 
Modeiia,  or  that  of  her  daughter. 

Of  the  documents  themselves  in  these 
volumes,  the  earliest,  which  relate  to  the 
marriage  of  Mary  of  Modena,  afford  oppor- 
tunity for  correcting  in  some  particulars 
former  accounts;  while  the  instructions 
given  to  Lord  Peterborough  and  his  de- 
spatches present  a  curious  specimen  of 
diplomacy  in  the  negotiation  of  a  royal 
marriage. 

In  less  than  a  year  after  the  death  of 
Anne  Hyde,  the  Duke  of  York  determined 
to  remarry.  His  first  choice  had  fixed  it- 
self upon  Susanna  Armine,  widow  of  Sir 
Henry  Bellasys,  who  was  a  steadfast  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  of  England,  and  to 
whom  James  had  indeed  given  a  written 
promise  of  marriage.  When  the  King, 
however,  heard  of  his  brother's  design,  he 
remonstrated  with  him,  and  told  him 
sharply  that  *'it  was  intolerable  that  he 
should  think  of  playing  the,  fool  again  at 
his  age.''  The  King  was  not  prepared  to ! 
see  the  heir  to  the  throne  make  ac^ain  such ' 
a  match  as  had  seemed  scandalous  even  to 
Clarendon  in  the  case  of  his  own  daugh- 
ter, and  therefore,  seeing  that  James  was 
bent  on  remarrying,  looked  out  for  a  bride 
for  him  among  the  courts  of  Europe.  The 
first  person  on  whom  his  selection  fell  was 
the  Archduchess  of  Innspruck,  cousin  of 
the  Emperor,  and  a  treaty  was  entered 
upon  with  a  view  to  marriage.    Matters 


were  finally  arranged  when  the  Empress 
of  Germany  died  suddenly,  and  Leopold 
resolved  himself  to  marry  the  affianced 
bride  of  the  Duke  of  York.  Henry  Mor- 
daunt,  Earl  of  Peterborough,  who  already 
was  en  route  for  the  Viennese  capital  as 
proxy  of  the  Dake,  was  stopped  in  time 
by  Sir  Bernard  Gascoigne,  the  British  am- 
bassador at  Vienna,  to  prevent  his  appear- 
ance at  the  Austrian  Court ;  and  the  Eirl 
was  instructed  to  choose  a  wife  for  the 
Duke  from  a  list  of  several  princesses  for- 
warded to  him.  Lord  Peterborough,  who 
had  served  under  the  Duke  in  the  victori- 
ous naval  fight  of  Solebay,  and  who  con- 
sidered himself  no  mean  judge  of  beauty, 
seems  to  have  been  determined  to  procure 
for  his  royal  friend  the  most  agreeable 
princess  he  could  in  the  matter  of  per- 
sonal charms ;  he  spared  no  pains  or 
fatigue  of  travel,  and  exerted  much  diplo- 
matic skill  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
purpose.  No  less  than  ten  ladies  were 
named,  to  whom  the  Duke  might  have  the 
honour  of  proposing.  There  was  the 
sister  of  the  Emperor,  the  Duches=5  of 
Guise,  a  cousin  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wurtemberg,  the  Princess  of  Neu- 
bourg,  two  princesses  d'Elboeuf  of  thei 
House  of  Lorraine,  a  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Retz,  a  princess  of  Spain,  and 
two  princesses  of  the  House  of  Modena. 

Louis  XIV.,  in  pursuance  of  his  scheme 
of  keeping  the  Court  of  England  and  the 
direction  of  its  politic?  in  his  own  power, 
actively  interested  himself  tn  the  marriai^e 
projects  of  the  Duke  of  York ;  and  both 
Charles  and  James  were  anxious  to  fix 
upon  a  person  who  should  be  pleasing  to 
the  French  King.  The  earl  entrusted 
with  these  delicate  negotiations  has  left  an 
account  of  his  mission  in  the  *'Mordaunt 
Genealogies,"  which  testifies  to  his  appre- 
ciation of  its  gravity.  *'  This  was  a  great 
trust,"  he  writes,  "  to  the  performance 
whereof  were  requisite  both  honour  and 
discretion.  The  first,  to  render  uncon« 
sidered  all  the  advantages  which  might  be 
proposed  to  bias  the  person  trusted  against 
the  interest  and  satisfaction  of  his  master  ; 
and  the  latter  to  find  out  and  judge  what 
might  be  most  expedient  and  agreeable  to 
his  humour  and  circumstances."  The  Duch- 
ess of  Guise  and  the  Princess  of  Wurtem- 
berg both  resided  in  Paris,  and  were  the 
first  persons  on  the  list  whose  aptitudes 
he  considered.  He  saw  the  Duchess  of 
Guise  at  court,  and  the  Princess  of  Wur- 
temberg in  the  convent  where  she  reside:!. 
Of  all  the  ladies  proposed,  Loiis  XIV. 
was  most  favourable  to  the  choice  of  the 
Duchess  of  Guise ;  but  the  earl  found  hei 
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to  be  low  and  ill  shaped ;  aud  even  the 
hope  of  obtaining  the  favour  of  the  King 
of  France  could  not  make  him  recommend 
the  match.  At  thia  point,  a  portrait  of 
the  Princet^B  Mary  Beatrice  of  Modena, 
which  had  been  sent  to  her  relative  the 
Prineess  of  Conti  in  Paris,  was  shown  to 
him  b?  a  Scotch  Catholic .  gentleman  in 
Paris,  for  the  Catholic  world  generally  felt 
iDterested  in  getting  the  Duke  married  to 
a  Catholic  princess,  in  the  hope  of 
strengthening  in  England  the  interests  of 
their  Church.  The  earl  was  enraptured 
at  the  sight  of  the  portrait,  and  fell  in 
love  with  it  by  proxy.  "  It  bore  the  ap- 
pearance." he  writes,  "  of  a  young  creature 
of  fourteen  years  of  age ;  but  such  a  light 
of  beauty,  such  characters  of  ingenuity 
aod  goodness,  as  convinced  the  earl  that 
he  had  found  his  mistress  and  the  fortune 
of  England."  The  earl  procured  conse- 
quently an  interview  with  the  Abb6  Riz- 
£ini,  who  was  minister  for  the  House  of 
Eete  at  Paris ;  but  on  inquiring  about  the 
two  marriageable  Modenese  princesses, 
vas  informed  that  both  ladies  had  de- 
voted themselves  to  a  relioious  life,  and 
were  determined  not  to  marry.  These 
circumstances  being  reported  to  the  Duke, 
the  earl  was  directed  to  devote  his  atten- 
tions to  the  Princess  of  Wurtemberg. 
The  father  of  the  Princess  of  Wurtem- 
herg  had  been  kille^i  in  the  service  of 
France  in  the  wars  of  Flanders,  and  she 
liTed  under  the. protection  of  the  French 
King.  She  was  handsome  and  tall,  with 
grey  eyes  and  brown  hair,  in  all  the  bloom 
and  health  of  youth  and  a  good  constitu- 
tion ;  and  the  earl,  in  his  first  interview 
with  her,  was  so  charmed  with  her  ap- 
pearance and  conversation,  that  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that  he  could  not  see  or 
hear  of  anything  more  suited  for  the  pur- 
pose of  his  mission  —  always  excepting  the 
yoang  Princess  of  Modena. 

The  earl  sent  over  his  report  to  London, 
ud  was  instructed  to  see  further  the  Prin- 
ows  of  Wurtemberg,  and  to  give  expecta- 
tions to  her  friends  that  the  choice  would 
fall  upon  her.  However,  a  chan^  came 
OTer  the  counsels  of  Charles  and  James, 
and  the  marriage-maker  was  instructed  to 
go  incognito  to  Dasseldorf  and  report  upon 
the  Princess  of  Neubourg,  who  dwelt  there, 
the  Duke  of  York  further  telling  him  "  that 
if  he  did  not  feel  satisfied  that  (this  latter 
princess)  was  a  person  in  mind  and  man- 
fieis  calculated  to  make  him  happy,  he 
aboaid  have  immediate  orders  to  return 
and  bring  home  the  Princess  of  Wurtem- 

The  fact  was  that  Louis  XIV.,  as    ap- 
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pears  by  letters  published    in  these    vol- 
umes, did   not  regard  with    much  favour 
the  marriage  with  the  Princess  of   Wur- 
temberg, and   was    bringing  influence   to 
bear,  most  probably  through  the  Duchess 
of  Portsmouth,  to  get  the   royal  brothers 
to  turn  their  attention  to  the  Princess  of 
Neubourg,  whom  he    preferred  after  the 
Duchess  of  Guise.      The  Earl  of   Peter- 
borough then    proceeded    to   Dusseldorf, 
and  contrived,  while  nominally  preserving 
his  incognito,  to   have  an  interview    with 
the  Duchess  of  Neubourg  and  her  daugh- 
ter.    He  found  the  princess  short  and  in- 
clining to  be  fat,  and  ''  there  did  not  ap- 
pear in  her  discourse  that  great  genius  for 
business  and  conversation  for    which  she 
has  been   praised  since  she  was  called  to 
sit  on  the  greatest  throne  of  Europe."    In 
fact,  the  report  of  the  earl  was  unfavour- 
able ;  but  this  unfavourable  report  turned 
out  to  the    ultimate    advantage    of   the 
princess,  for,  though  neglected  by  the  en- 
voy of  the  Duke  of  York,  she  subsequent- 
ly married  James's  former  successful  rival, 
Leopold  L,  on  the  death  of  his  second  wife, 
and  so  became  Empress  of  Germany.   The 
mission   of  Peterborough  was,  however, 
notwithstanding    his    incognito^    perfectly 
understood  at  the  Court    of   Dusaeldorf, 
and  the  remembrance  of  his  slight,    the' 
spretcB  injuria  fonnce,  is  believed  to  have 
remained,  with  her  through  life,  so  that  she 
conceived  a  violent  enmity  >for  the  Duke 
of  York,  which  she  imparted  to  her  hus- 
band, who  always  remained    inimical    to 
the  interests  of  James  IL    The  earl  hav- 
ing rendered  his  report  from  Cologne  to 
London,  was  now    ordered  back    to    the 
Court  of  France,  where  directions  should 
be  sent  him  to  marry  and  bring  home  the 
Princess  of  Wurtemberg.    The    earl    re- 
turned to  Paris  in  all  haste,  but  unfortu- 
nately his  haste  now  outran  his  discretion, 
which    had  hitherto  been    excellent ;  for, 
doubting  nothing,  he  alighted  at  the  con- 
vent of  the  princess,  and  told  her  of  his 
instructions.      The    poor  princess,  an  or- 
phan in  a  strange  country,  was  enjoyed  at 
the  news,  and  could  not  conceal  her  satis- 
faction at  the  prospect  of  so  great  an  ele- 
vation.     But  unfortunately  for  her  pros- 
pects, a  complete  change  had  come  over 
the  decision?  of  Charles  and  James  since 
the  despatches  had  been  sent  to  their  en- 
voy at  Cologne,  and  a  messenger  had  been 
despatched  to  meet  and  inform  him  of  it, 
but  had  missed  him    on    the    wav.    The 
mortification  of  the  lady  was  extreme,  and 
the  earl  himself  so  vexed  that  he  '*  durst 
not  see  her  again."    The   envoy  laid  all 
the  blame  on  the  intrigues  of  the  Duchess 
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of  Portsmouth ;  but  it  is  evident  from 
these  letters  that  it  was  Louis  XIV.  him- 
self who  opposed  the  elevation  of  the 
princess  of  Wurtemberg,  and  that  to  his 
suggestions  were  due  the  new  directions 
to  the  earl  to  proceed  to  Modena. 

The  Earl  of  Peterborough  consequently 
proceeded  to    Italy,  with    not   only    full 

Lowers  from  Charles  11.  and  the  Duke  of 
'ork  to  conclude  a  marriage  with  the 
Princess  Mary  Beatrice,  but  backed  by  all 
the  authority  of  Louis  XIV.,  whose  am- 
bassador was  instructed  to  assist  him  in 
every  way  possible ;  and  Louis  XIV.  later 
i  sent  special  orders  to  the  Marquis  de  Dan- 
geau  at  Modena  to  remove  the  difficulties 
which  prevented  the  marriag«>.  The  chief 
obstac^  in  the  way  was  that  which  re- 
sulted from  the  aversion  of  the  young 
princess  herself  to  the  match,  an  aversion 
60  strong  that  it  seemed  at  one  time  in- 
vincible even  to  the  influence  of  her 
mother.  This  aversion  was  founded  on 
the  inclination  of  the  princess  for  a  relig- 
ious life.  It  appears,  however,  from  let- 
ters in  these  volumes  that  the  first  sugges- 
tions for  the  match  were  conveyed  by  the 
Duchess  of  Modena  to  Louis  XIV. ;  her 
affection  for  her  daughter,  however,  led 
her  to  take  measures  to  stop  all  further 
negotiations  as  soon  as  she  became  aware 
of  the  strength  of  her  daughter's  objec- 
tions, and  it  was  only  by  the  united  influ- 
ence of  Louis  XIV.  and  the  Pope  himself, 
exerted  in  the  one  case  on  the  mother,  and 
in  the  other  on  both  mother  and  daughter, 
that  the  match  was  finally  brought  about. 
The  Earl  of  Peterborough,  indeed,  when 
he  had  proceeded  as  far  as  Lyons  incognilOy 
found  to  his  surprise  that  the  Duchess  of 
Modena,  aware  of  his  proceedings,  had 
caused  a  messenger  to  watch  for  him  at 
Lyons  and  warn  him  of  the  hopelessness 
of  his  mission.  The  earl,  however,  en- 
couraged by  Louis  XIV.,  still  proceeded 
on  his  journey,  though  it  was  not  till  the 
ground  had  been  specially  prepared  for 
him  at  Modena  by  the  Marquis  de  Dan- 
geau  that  he  ventured  to  present  himself 
at  the  ducal  court.  The  earl  gives  a  rap- 
turous account  of  the  cha'^ms  of  the  prin- 
cesss  at  the  time  of  his  first  presentation 
to  her.  "  She  was  tall,"  he  writes,  "  and 
admirably  shaped ;  her  complexion  was  of 
the  last  degree  of  fairness,  her  hair  black 
as  jet;  so  were  her  eyebrows  and  her 
eyes ;  but  the  latter  so  full  of  light  and 
sweetness,  as  they  did  dazzle  and  charm 
too.  There  seemed  dven  to  them  by 
nature  a  power  to  kill  and  a  power  to 
save ;  and  in  the  whole  turn  of  her  face, 
which  was  of  the  most  graceful  oval,  there 


were  all  the  features,  all  the  beauty,  all 
that  could  be  great  and  charming  in  any 
human  creature." 

To  all  the  compliments,  however,  of  the 
earl  and  his  excuses  for  pressing  the  suit 
of  his  master  the  young  princess  replied  a 
little  indignantly,  **that  she  was  obliged 
to  the  King  of  England  and  the  Duke  of 
York  for  their  good  opinion,  but  she  could 
not  but  wonder,  when  there  were  so  many 
princesses  of  more  merit,  who  would  es- 
teem that  honour  and  be  ready  to  embrace 
it,  they  should  persist  in  endeavouring  to 
force  the  inclination  of  one  who  had  vowed 
herself,  as  much  as  was  in  her  power,  to 
another  sort  of  life,  out  of  which  she  never 
could  think  she  could  be  happy ;  and  she 
desired  his  excellency,"  even  as  he  fancied 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  **  if  he  had  any  in- 
fluence with  his  master,  to  avert  any  fur- 
ther persecution  of  a  maid  who  had  an  in- 
vincible aversion  to  marriage.  Princesses 
there  were  enow  in  Italy,  and  even  in  that 
house,  who  would  not  be  unworthy  of  so 
great  an  honour,  and  who,  from  the  es- 
teem they  mi^ht  have  thereof,  would  de- 
serve it  much  better  than  she  could  do." 

To  this  rebuff  the  earl  replied  with  all 
the  seductive  arguments  which  his  diplo- 
macy had  at  command,  but  with  little  suc- 
cess. The  young  princess  could  not  recon- 
cile herself  to  banishment  for  ever  from  her 
sunny  clime,  from  h«r  relatives,  and  from 
the  friends  of  her  childhood,  to  be  consigned 
to  a  land  of  strangers,  and  to  the  arms  of  a 
man  of  whose  existence  she  had  been  un- 
aware till  she  was  asked  by  him  in  marriage. 
The  English  envoy  complained  the  next  day 
of  the  behaviour  of  the  princess  to  Nardi, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy;  but  Nardi 
told  him  he  need  not  be  under  the  least 
wonder  on  that  account,  since  the  ladies 
of  Italy,  when  it  came  to  be  in  earnest, 
were  accustomed  to  have  no  will  but  that 
of  their  friends  ;  and  if  her  mother  were 
satisfied,  she  would  soon  be  brought  to  a 
much  more  difficult  matter  than  that. 

Mary  Beatrice  nevertheless  evinced  such 
invincible  antipathy  to  the  marriage,  that 
Charles  and  James  inclined  at  one  time  to 
substitute  for  her  her  aunt,  who  was  only 
ten  years  older  than  herself,  and  instruc- 
tions were  sent  to  that  effect  to  the  Earl 
of  Peterborough.  However,  by  the  time 
"these  had  arrived  the  earl  had  such  good 
hopes  of  bringing  the  treaty  for  the  niece 
to  a  conclusion,  that  he  proceeded  with  it. 
The  Duchess  of  Modena  was  the  first  to 
yield,  after  being  beset  with  solicitations 
on  all  sides,  from  ambassadors  of  Louis 
XIV.,  from  cardinals  at  Rome,  and  from 
her  own  confessor,  all  praying  her  to  ex 
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ereise  her  maternal  inflaence  in  the  mat- 
ter of  a  marriage  which  promi^sed  so  well 
for  the  Church.  The  resistance  of  the 
daughter  was  Anally  overcome  by  a  brief 
from  the  Pope  himself,  written  in  Latin, 
to  the  princess,  and  addressed,  "  Dilectss 
in  Christo  filise  nobili  puellaD  Marise  Prin- 
cipesss  Modinensi,"  assuring  her  of  the 
thankfulness  to  God  into  which  the  news 
of  her  marriage  had  affected  him,  of  the 
deep  grief  with  which  he  heard  of  her  op- 
poeitiou,  and  exhorting  her  to  compliance. 

The  poor  princess,  who  had  declared 
that  she  would  throw  herself  in  the  fire 
rather  than  marry  at  all,  and  who  had  la- 
mented with  sobs  to  the  abbess  of  the  Cod- 
▼entof  the  Visitation  at  Modena  that  she 
had  not  been  born  in  a  cottage,  mudt  fain 
yield,  but  nevertheless  not  without  floods 
of  tears  and  a  last  appeal  to  her  mother. 
Even,  however,  after  the  marriage  by 
proxy  had  taken  place,  and  she  had  to  set 
forth  in  state  for  England,  the  poor  child 
cried  and  screamed  for  two  days  and  nights 
to  put  off  the  detested  journey  as  long  as 
she  conld ;  and  it  was  only  on  condition 
that  her  mother  should  go  with  her,  and 
that  she  should  go  all  the  way  to  Calais 
by  land,  instead  of  making  use  of  the  gal- 
leys sent  for  her  use  by  Leghorn,  by  Louis 
XIV.,  whose  share  in  bringing  about  her 
marriage  she  was  acquainted  with,  that 
she  consented  to  start  at  all. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  repug- 
nance with  which  Mary  Beatrice  had  re- 
garded the  union,  and  the  childish  symp- 
toms of  aversion  which  she  is  said  to  have 
displayed  at  the  first  meeting  with  her 
husband,  she  became  in  time  sincerely  at^ 
tached  to  James;  and  amid  all  the  mis- 
fortunes of  dethronement  and  exile  her 
lore  remained  for  him  an  unfailing  refuge 
and  consolation.  Her  conduct  at  the  licen- 
tious court  of  Charles  II.,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  condescension  shown  to  the 
mistresses  of  the  king,  at  the  suggestion 
of  a  husband  twenty-five  years  her  senior, 
was  blameless,  and  she  succeeded  in  win- 
ning the  affections  of  all  around  her.  The 
evidence  of  Burnet,  who  later  turned 
treacherously  against  her,  and  has  regis- 
tered in  his  volumes  a  string  of  silly  stories 
about  the  wife  of  his  early  benefaotor, 
may  be  accepted  on  this  head. 

Burnet,  who  had  later  formed  to  him- 
self a  vulgar  and  stereotyped  conception 
of  the  queen's  character,  as  one  of  unfath- 
omable lulian  duplicity,  and  never  misses 
an  opportunity  of  reviling  her  and  calling 
her  the  "  revengeful  Italian  lady,"  gives 
the  following  account  of  Mary  of  Mo- 
dena:— 


**  She  was,"  he  writes,  '*  a  very  graoeful  per- 
son  with  a  good  measure  of  beauty,  and  so 
much  art  and  cunning  that  during  all  this 
reign  she  behaved  in  so  obliging  a  manner,  and 
seemed  so  innocent  and  good,  that  she  gaiued 
upon  all  that  came  near  her,  and  possessed 
them  with  such  impressions  of  her,  that  it  was 
long  before  her  behaviour  after  she  was  queen 
could  make  them  change  their  thoughts  of  her. 
So  artificially  did  this  young  Italian  behave 
herself  that  she  deceived  even  the  eldest  and 
most  jealous  persons  both  in  court  and  in  coun- 
try; only  sometimes  a  satirical  temper  broke 
out  too  much,  which  was  imputed  to  youth  aud 
wit  not  enough  practised  in  the  world.  She 
avoided  the  appearance  of  a  sealot  or  a  meddler 
in  business,  and  gave  herself  up  to  innocent 
cheerfulness,  and  was  universally  esteemed  and 
beloved  as  long  as  she  was  a  duchess." 

The  theory  of  Burnet  that  this  gentle 
demeanour  of  Mary  Beatrice  before  her 
elevation  to  the  throne  was  mere  dissimu- 
lation which  she  threw  off  on  becoming 
queen,  or  the  assumption  of  Lord  Macau- 
lay,  based  on  a  coarse  pasquinade  of  the 
time,  that  she  was  one  of  those  characters 
which  are  better  fitted  for  adversity  than 
prosperity,  receives  no  confirmation  in  the 
documents  now  before  us ;  neither  do  we 
believe  is  there  the  slightest  trace  of  the 
"  revengeful  Italian  lady  "  to  be  found  in 
any  portion  of  her  life. 

On  the  contrary,  we  find  unvarying 
proof  of  gentleness  and  submissiveness  of 
disposition,  of  the  tenderness  of  her  love 
as  wife  and  as  mother,  of  the  deepest  life- 
long affection  to  the  relatives  she  had  left 
behind  in  Italy,  and  especially  to  her 
brother  with  whom  she  had  been  reared, 
and  whom  she  never  saw  after  leaving  her 
country,  signs  also  of  warm  attachment  to 
friends,  and  of  saintly  resignation  in  ad- 
versity. 

The  most  remarkable  quality  in  her  let- 
ters is  the  absence  of  all  spirit  of  political 
rancour,  and  they  may  be  searched  through 
in  vain  for  any  expression  of  malevolence 
to  those  whom  she  miffht  well  consider  the 
enemies  of  herself  and  her  husband,  and 
owing  to  whom  when  she  was  duchess 
she  was,  with  James,  driven  no  less  than 
four  times  from  England,  twice  to  Brussels 
and  the  Hague,  and  twice  to  Edinburgh, 
and  was  obliged  to  perform  the  journeys 
to  this  latter  city  at  inclement  seasons 
and  at  the  risk  of  life.  Barnes,  indeed,  on 
one  occasion  narrowly  escaped  ship- 
wreck.* 


*  James  hlnuelf  writps  In  his  Jonmal :  —  "  The 
duchess,  notwithstanding  her  late  illness  and  vomit- 
ing blood  at  i>pa,  the  »hort  time  it  was  designed  the 
duice  should  stay  in  Scotland,  and  the  king  pressing 
her  for  that  reason  to  remain  at  court,  would  never- 
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Although  she  acquiesced  in  the  political 
views  of  her  husband,  yet  her  good  sense 
made  her  aware  qf  the  imprudent  part  he 
was  playing  by  acting  upon  the  counsels 
of  Peters,  and  she  opposed  the  influence 
of  the  Jesuit  so  far  as  her  unassuming  dis- 
position would  admit.  The  only  distinct 
charge  which  has  ever  been  alleged  against 
her,  is  that  she  was  induced  to  use  her 
authority  to  secure  some  of  the  rich  har- 
vest which  Sunderland  was  making  in  the 
sale  of  pardons  to  tho<^e  concerned  in  Mon- 
mouth's rebellion  ;  but  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  she  was  aware  of  the 
way  in  which  her  name  was  being  used, 
and  very  doubtful  also  whether  any  of 
the  money  reached  the  pockets  of  any  of 
her  maids  of  honour,  except  that  of  Lady 
Anna  Spencer,  Sunderland's  daughter.  Af- 
ter the  death  of  James  II.  at  St.  Ger- 
mains,  notwithstanding  her  aversion  to 
political  intrigue,  she  felt  it  her  duty,  dur- 
ing the  minority  of  her  son,  to  act  as  the 
head  of  the  Jacobite  party.  Her  wish  had 
been  to  retire  into  the  convent  of  Chaillot ; 
but  this  she  was  prevented  from  doing  by 
the  remonstrances  of  her  confessor  and 
political  adviser. 

Among  the  letters  which  we  have  in 
these  volumes  of  Mary  Beatrice,  the  most 
interesting  are  those  written  to  her  broth- 
er, whose  premature  loss  was  not  the 
least  of  the  many  afflictions  which  fell  to 
her  lot  Year  by  year  after  she  quitted 
Modena  she  lived  in  the  hopes  of  seeing 
again  this  much-cherished  brother,  but 
they  never  met  from  the  time  that  they 
parted  as  childien.  It  will  be  seen  in  the 
following  letter,  written  immediately  af- 
ter her  night  from  England  in  1688,  how 
passionately,  in  the  midst  of  her  troubles 
she  yearned  for  the  consolation  of  frater- 
nal affection. 

**  Boulogne,  27  December,  1688. 
**  Dear  Brother,  —  You  will  be  astonished 
Vith  reason  when  you  learn  that  I  am  in  this 
country  and  the  manner  in  which  I  am  come. 
Having  escaped  by  night  with  my  son,  and  hav- 
iDg  had  a  very  strong  but  favourable  wind,  in 
less  than  twenty-four  hours  we  passed  from 
London  to  Calais,  from  whence  I  came  to  this 
place,  where  I  find  myself  in  unspeakable  anxi- 
ety on  account  of  having  no  news  of  the  king 

thclesft  aocompaDy  bloL  And  tboufrh  the  was  twen- 
ty year!)  old,  cboKe  rather,  even  at  the  hazard  of  her 
life,  to  be  a  constant  companion  of  the  duke  her 
hu.<«band'«  miafortunes  and  hard'ships,  than  to  ei^Joy 
her  ea^e  In  any  part  of  the  world  without  him.  Bat 
it  was  a  sensible  trouble  to  bia  royal  highness  to  see 
the  duchoM  thus  obliged  to  unde'rgo  a  sort  of  mar- 
tyrdom for  heraflWctlon  to  him,  and  him,  to  humour 
the  peevish  and  timorous  distpositions  of  some  conn- 
sell  on.  to  be  thus  sent  a  sort  of  vagabond  about  the 
world." 


since  I  left  him  now  eight  days  ago.  He  said 
he  should  start  the  day  after  me,  but  all  the 
seaports  are  closed,  and  I  oan  neither  see  him 
nor  have  news  of  him,  since  they  will  not  even 
let  letters  come  through.  You  oan  imagine  in 
what  condition  I  find  myself,  and  I  am  sure  if 
you  saw  me,  I  should  excite  your  oommiserii- 
tion ;  my  only  consolation  is  to  see  that  my  son 
is  well  and  grows  every  day  in  our  affliotions. 
He  alone  is  happy  in  not  knowing  his  own  mis- 
fortunes and  to  what  state  he  and  his  parents 
are  reduced.  Pray  God  for  me,  dear  brother, 
that  He  may  give  me  patience  and  resignation, 
since  without  the  especial  help  of  God  I  think  I 
should  go  mad. 

**  I  am  persuaded  by  all  to  go  to  Paris  and  to 
see  persoDJiUy  the  King  of  France,  from  whom 
I  re(*eive  a  thousand  favours;  but  I  am  not  able 
to  decide  to  leave  the  sea,  and  until  I  have  some 
news  of  my  king,  I  am  able  to  think  of  nothing 
else.  I  am  here  with  very  few  of  my  people, 
and  I  have  none  with  me  in  whom  I  have  confi- 
dence but  Donna  Vittoria  (Montecucooli),  and 
she  with  la  Peliegrina  (Tarini)  ia  the  only  per- 
son I  have  brought  with  me. 

**  M.  Rangoni  and  the  Abb^  Riziini  must 
have  stayed  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel, 
otherwise  they  would  be  here.  I  have  no  news 
of  M.  CatUneo,  but  I  hope  I  shall  in  Paris.  .  I 
thank  you  a  thousand  times  that  you  have  sent 
him  to  me.  How  great  a  consolation  it  would 
be  for  me  to  have  you  near  me  in  so  hard  a  con- 
juncture; but  I  have  desired  this  so  often  with- 
out being  able  to  attain  it  that  I  do  not  dare  to 
hope  for  it  even  now. 

*'  Dear  brother,  have  pity  on  me;  counsel  me, 
and  with  your  affection  sustain  your  poor  afflict- 
ed sister,  who,  in  whatever  state  she  may  fall, 
will  always  love  you  from  her  heart,  and  will  bo 
in  all  sincerity  and  affection  wholly  yours, 

"M.  R,'»* 

**  Saint  Germains,  12  January,  1689. 

"Dear  Brother,  —  If  I  should  undertake  to 
tell  you  all  that  has  happened  to  me  and  the 
king  since  our  departure  from  London  I  should 
write  a  volume  rather  than  a  letter.  Content 
yourself  if  I  only  give  you  news  by  this  courier, 
which  M.  Rangoni  is  sending  off,  of  what  is 
most  importance,  of  oar  happy  arrival  in  this 
place. 

**  My  son  and  I  arrived  here  on  the  6th,  and 
the  king  on  the  7ch,  after  having  made  me  sigh 
for  him  and  weep  much,  and  not  without  cause. 
But  God  be  thanked  we  are  now  safe  and  receive 
from  this  king  many  favours. 

**  The  state  of  our  affairs  in  England  is 
wretched.  Please  God  that  it  may  change,  and 
that  He  may  give  us  patience  in  the  meantime. 

**  I  am  expecting  soon  the  Marchesa  Bonifa- 
cio, and  from  her  you  shall  have  news  of  all. 
I  do  not  know  what  has  become  of  the  poor  Ab- 
b^  Rizzini,  nor  have  I  news  of  the  Marchess 
Cattaneo. 

•  Yol.  11.  pp.  428.  429. 
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"I  finish,  dear  brother,  in  embraoing  you 
with  all  mj  heart*'* 

In  the  following  letter  of  a  much  earli- 
er date  Mary  Beatrice  gives  news  to  her 
brother  of  the  marriage  of  Mary,  the 
daughter  of  James,  with  the  Prince  of  Or- 
ange, a  marriage  destined  to  be  fatal  to 
the  House  of  Stuart.  The  letter  is  a 
proof  of  the  good  feeling  of  the  Duchess 
toward?  the  Princess  who  ousted  her  later 
from  the  throne  of  England. 

*'  London,  November  11, 1677. 

"  Dear  Brother,  — I  pray  you  write  to  me  as 
oftea  as  you  can,  since  your  letters  give  me 
great  satisfaction.  The  most  important  news  we 
have  is  the  marriaze  between  the  Princess  Mary 
and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  which  the  king 
caused  to  be  published  in  the  past  week,  and  I 
think  they  will  be  married  in  two  or  three  days, 
and  then  depart  quietly.  As  for  me,  I  am  very 
sorry  to  lose  her  since  I  am  very  fund  of  her, 
and  she  certainly  is  a  princess  of  great  merit. 

**  This  marriage  is  the  reason  that  we  have 
not  yet  taken  mourning  for  Prince  Caosar,  since 
it  IB  not  the  custom  to  wear  black  in  times  of 
joy  and  marriage. 

*' I  conclude,  and  remain 

'*  Your  most  affectionate  sister, 

"MARIA."t 

The  following  letter   was  written  after 
one  of  those   bereavements,  of  which  the 
Duchess  had  to  suffer  so  many  in  losses  of 
infant  children :  — 

^  Dear  Brother,  —  I  write  this  with  tears  in 
my  eyes  for  the  bad  news  I  have  to  tell  you  of 
the  loss  of  my  dear  son,  whom  it  pleased  God  to 
take  to  Himself  yesterday  at  midday.  You  can 
imagine  in  what  affliction  I  am,  and  as  great  as 
was  the  joy  which  I  had  when  he  was  born,  so 
great  or  even  greater  is  the  pang  which  I  feel 
iiT  his  loss.  But  we  must  be  patient.  Qod 
knows  what  he  does :  let  His  holy  will  be  ever 
aeoomplished.  I  should  have  been  too  happy  if 
this  my  aoo  had  escaped.  I,  praised  be  God,  am 
vdi  in  health,  and  should  have  been  excellently 
well  if  this  affliction  had  not  arrived.  This  is  the 
first  time  I  have  been  able  to  write,  having  only 
written  to  the  Slgnora  Mad  re  to-day  for  the  first 
time  since  the  birth  of  my  child. 

**  Dear  brother,  I  do  not  write  at  length  the 
manner  of  the  death  of  my  son,  that  it  may  not 
afflict  you  more  now,  and  because  I  do  not  wish 
to  write  too  much  at  first;  but  you  will  hear 
from  others.  For  to-day  I  finish,  and  remain  at 
bart, 

**  Your  most  affectionate  sister, 

••MABIA."t 

A  letter  in  English  will  show  what  pro- 
ficiency Mary  of  Modena  had  reached  in 

•  Vol.  11.  p.  4fie. 

t  Vol.  i.  p.  202. 
t  Vol.  1.  p.  205. 


the  English  tongue;  the  orthography  it 
will  be  observed,  is  defective,  but  it  is  not 
worse,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  t^ 
than  that  of  Lord  Peterborough  as  we 
here  find  it,  and  that  of  the  majority  of 
the  people  of  quality  of  the  time ;  and  the 
queen,  moreover,  wrote  French  and  Ital- 
ian with  great  purity,  besides  being  famil- 
iar with  Latin. 

The  letter  from  which  the  followino; 
portion  is  taken  was  probably  addressed 
to  Lady  Hawley. 

*'  I  shall  not  complains  this  time  that  i  have 
no  letters  from  you,  for  within  a  very  little  time 
i  have  had  three,  in  one  of  them  you  reproich 
me  that  i  had  not  writt  to  you  in  a  great  while, 
but  indeed  i  had  been  so  long  without  any  leter 
from  you  that  to  revenge  myself  i  did  not  writt 
neither.  Now  i  see  by  what  you  writt  me  now 
that  it  was  not  of  your  fault  so  that  here  after  i 
will  writt  to  you  as  often  as  i  can  tho  i  doubt 
not  it  will  not  be  so  often  as  i  could  wish,  for  if 
you  knew  the  quantity  of  letters  i  have  writt  in 
£ngland,  besides  Italy  and  Holland,  i  am  sure 
you  would  pitty  me,  tho  i  do  think  that  the 
greatest  pleasure  next  to  that  of  seeing  one*s 
friends  is  to  writt  to  them,  which  i  do  with 
great  satisfaction,  and  am  only  troubled  that  i 
have  not  more  hands,  for  to  be  able  to  writt  to 
the  same  body  as  often  as  I  have  a  mind  for 
having  but  one  hand  to  write  with  and  so  many 
letters  i  am  forced  to  devide  my  friends  and 
leave  som  for  one  post  and  som  for  the  next.'* 
(Vol.  i.  p.  276.) 

The  life  of  this  unfortunate  lady  has 
been  summed  up  in  a  few  sentences  by 
the  Marchesa  Campana,  which  will,  we 
hope,  give  a  favourable  idea  of  her  btyle, 
and  the  romantic  enthusiasm  which  led  to 
the  compilation  of  these  documents. 

'*  Harassed  by  all  kinds  of  adversities,  her 
virtue  never  gave  way  and  never  departed  from 
the  right  line.  Exiled,  persecuted,  obliged  to 
seek  an  asylum  in  a  foreign  land,  she  excited 
the  admiration  of  Louis  XIV.,  of  the  court,  and 
of  France,  whom  she  edified  by  the  innocence 
of  her  life  and  affected  by  the  spectacle  of  un- 
deserved misfortunes.  As  a  wife  she  was  a 
model  of  conjugal  love.  Before  loving  her  hus- 
band with  affection,  she  constrained  herself  to 
give  him  the  love  which  duty  imposed  upon  her. 
She  loved  him  even  in  spite  of  the  pangs  of 
jealousy  from  which  she  was  not  spared.  She 
aided  him  with  her  counsels,  surrounded  him 
with  her  cares  in  good  and  bad  fortune.  A 
widow  at  last  —  she  wept  him  to  the  last  day  of 
her  life,  and  would  not  be  consoled. 

**  A  mother  devoted  to  her  children,  she  had 
the  grief  to  see  them  all,  save  one,  taken  away 
from  her  one  by  one  by  a  premature  death.  The 
only  one  who  remained  became  the  child  of 
exile,  the  consolation,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  anguish  of  his  mother,  who  made  his  destiny 
her  chief  care,  and  regretted  only  fox  his  sake 
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the  loss  of  grandeur.  She  gave  him  neverthe- 
less  an  education  suited  to  the  heir  of  a  mighty 
throne.  It  was  for  him  she  battled  her  whole 
life  against  that  implaoable  fatality  which  beset 
the  race  of  Stuart. 

*'  As  a  Christian  who  had  imbibed  from  the 
breast  of  her  mother  the  principles  of  a  religion 
which  elevates  the  soul  from  earth  to  thoughts 
of  immortality,  she  drew  from  unmeasured  con- 
fidence in  God  all  the  force  she  needed  to  endure 
the  asperity  of  her  fate  and  the  injustice  of 
men.  She  could  feel  indignation  without  sin, 
<  to  use  a  biblical  expression.  She  gladly  par- 
doned her  enemies  for  having  robbed  her  of  a 
perishable  crown;  for  her  faith  promised  her 
another  of  which  no  one  could  deprive  her. 

**  She  was  less  famous  than  Mary  Stuart, 
-since  she  had  not  the  catastrophe  of  a  tragic 
end;  but  she  had  not  less  to  endure  than  that 
heroine  of  persecution. 

**  Married  for  motives  of  state  in  spite  of  her 
religious  aspirations,  having  passed  through 
rude  trials  before  arriving  at  the  throne,  having 
been  raised  to  its  summit  to  be  thence  precipi- 
tated without  recall,  —  she  knew  the  grief  of 
having  to  survive  almost  the  whole  of  her  fami- 
ly, and  had  to  endure  fresh  afflictions  in  her 
widowhood.  She  had  a  court,  but  of  unreal, 
borrowed,  and  precarious  splendour;  she  was  a 
queen  without  a  sceptre,  without  a  country, 
without  a  kingdom.  The  very  title  which  was 
lavished  on  her  in  France  only  recalled  too  viv- 
idly the  sad  reality  of  the  one  she  had  lost  in 
England.  She  had  a  son,  calumniated  from  his 
cradle,  saved  by  chance  in  his  flight  amid  a 
thousand  dangers;  but  she  lived  long  enough  to 
see  a  price  set  upon  this  cherished  head,  and 
the  most  illustrious  partisans  of  his  cause  ex- 
posed to  persecution  and  oppression,  imprisoned, 
stripped  of  their  fortune  or  of  their  life,  or 
forced  to  partake  with  her  of  the  bread  of  the 
stranger."     (Vol.  i.  pp.  8-9.) 

Among  other  curious  documents  in 
these  volumes,  we  may  cite  the  papal 
briefs,  addressed  by  Innocent  XI.  to  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  York  in  1697  (vol.  i. 
pp.  302-304),  advising  the  former  to  mod- 
erate the  excess  of  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  as  additional  proof 
that  his  unconstitutional  errors  were  al- 
ways disapproved  of  at  Rome.  Additional 
evidence  is  also  to  be  found  here  of  the 
adroit  way  in  which  the  Prince  of  Orange 
contrived  to  attach  both  the  Pope  and 
the  Emperor  of  Germany  to  his  interests, 
always  making  professions  of  entire  devo- 
tion to  James  II.,  until  the  moment  ar- 
rived when  be  could  take  his  place.  The 
French  alliance  was,  indeed,  as  prejudicial 
to  the  interests  of  James  II.  at  the  Vati- 
can and  Vienna  as  it  was  in  England. 
But  we  imagine  that  the  most  aovel  por- 
tion of  these  documents  will  be  contained 
in  the  future  volumes. 
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CHAPTEB  XXV. 
ABMAQEDDOX. 

**  Let  US  go  hence,  my  songs;  she  will  not  hear. 
Let  us  go  hence  together  without  fear; 
Keep  silence  now,  for  singing-time  is  over. 
And  over  all  old  things  and  all  things  dear. 
She  loves  not  you  nor  me  as  all  we  love  her. 
Yea,  though  we  sang  as  angels  in  her  ear. 
She  would  not  hear." 

Blow,  wind,  and  shriek,  tempest  I  Let 
all  the  gases  be  lowered,  and  thunder 
roll  through  the  gloom  1  Tremble,  ye 
forests  of  canvas,  where  twisted  oaks  and 
shattered  elms  bear  witness  to  the  agony 
of  the  scene ;  and  let  the  low  music  of 
the  violoncello  and  the  throbbing  of 
muffled  drums  announce  that  dreadful 
deeds  are  brewing  1  Alas  I  we  had  no 
such  thrilling  accompaniments  to  the 
tragedy  being  enacted  before  our  eyes  on 
the  fair  shores  of  Grasmere.  The  lake  lay 
as  blue  and  as  calm  as  though  no  per- 
plexed and  suffering  human  souls  were  by 
by  its  side ;  and  instead  of  the  appropri- 
ate darkness  of  a  theatre,  we  had  the  far 
hills  trembling  under  the  white  haze  of 
the  mid-day  heat.  Yet  my  Lady  saw  none 
of  these  things.  Her  heart  was  rent 
asunder  by  the  troubles  of  the  young 
folks  under  her  charge  :  until  I  seemed  to 
see  in  her  speechless  eyes  a  sort  of  de- 
spairing wish  that  she  had  never  been 
born. 

"  And  yet,"  I  say  to  her  "  you  don't  see 
the  worst  of  it.  If  Arthur  is  driven  away 
by  Bell,  a  far  more  terrible  thing  will  be- 
fall him." 

'*  What?  "  says  Queen  Titania,  with  the 
clear,  brown  eyes  grown  solemn. 

"  He  will  marry  somebody  else." 

^^Bahl"  she  says,  peevishlv;  '48  this 
a  time  to  be  thinking  of  jests?  " 

"Indeed,  I  know  one  who  never  dis- 
covered the  joke  of  it.  But  don't  you 
think  that  he  will?" 

"  I  wish  he  would." 

"There's  little  Katty  Tatham,  now, 
would  give  her  ears  to  marry  him." 

"  You  always  fancy  girls  are  very  anx- 
ious to  marry." 

"  I  never  asked  but  one,  and  I  found  her 
ready  enough." 

"  I  refused  you." 

"  You  made  a  pretence  of  doing  so." 

"  I  wish  that  I  had  kept  to  my  nrst  reso> 
lution." 
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"  I  wish  yoQ  had,  since  yoa  say  so.  But 
that's  of  no  consequence.  I  saved  you 
from  committing  suicide,  as  I  have  fre- 
quently  told  you." 

The  small  creature  looks  np,  and  with 
an  excellent  calmness  and  self-composure, 
says  — 

"  I  suppose  you  never  heard  of  a  young 
man  —  I  thought  him  very  silly  at  the 
time,  myself —  who  walked  about  all  night, 
oue  night  at  Eastbourne ;  and  in  the 
morning  —  long  before  my  mamma  was 
up  —  aroused  the  servants,  and  sent  in  a 
letter—  a  sort  of  ultimatum  it  was  —  with 
all  sorts  of  vows  of  vengeance  and  de- 
spair. That  younff  man  wasn^t  Arthur 
Ashbarton;  but  when  you  complain  of 
Arthur's  mad  follies " 

**  Madam,"  I  say  to  her,  "  your  sex  pro- 
tects you :  go  and  live.  But  when  you  say 
that  /  complain  of  Arthur,  and  in  the 
next  breath  accuse  me  of  always  bringing 
forward  excuses  for  him " 

But  what  was  the  use  of  continuing  the 
argument?  My  Lady  smiles  with  a  fine 
air  of  triumph ;  confident  that  her  inffen- 
ioos  logic  had  carried  the  day,  as  in  fact, 
it  generally  does.  The  man  who  endeav- 
ours to  follow,  seize,  and  confront  the  airy 
statements  made  by  a  lady  in  a  difficulty, 
resembles  nothing  so  much  as  a  railway- 
train  trying  to  catch  a  butterfly ;  and  who 
would  not  back  the  butterfly  ? 

We  were  now  placed  in  an  uncommonly 
awkward  fix.  The  arrival  of  Arthur  at 
Grasmere  had  produced  a  complication 
such  as  we  had  not  dreamt  of;  for  now  it 
appeared  as  if  the  situation  were  to  be 
permanent.  We  had  somehow  fancied 
that,  as  soon  as  he  overtook  us,  some  de- 
finite arrangement  would  be  come  to,  set- 
timg  at  once-  and  for  ever  those  rival  pre- 
tensions which  were  interfering  with  our 
holiday  in  a  serious  manner.  At  last,  my 
Lady  had  considered,  the  great  problem 
was  to  be  finally  solved;  and,  of  course, 
the  solution  lay  in  Bell's  hands.  But,  now 
Arthur  had  come,  who  was  to  move  in  the 
matter?  It  was  not  for  Bell,  at  all  events, 
to  come  forward  and  say  to  one  of  the 
young  men  ''  Go  1 "  and  to  the  other 
**  Stay  1 "  Neither  of  them,  on  the  other 
hand,  seemed  disposed  to  do  anything  bold 
and  heroic  in  order  to  rid  us  of  this  griev- 
DOB  embarrassment ;  and  so  the  first  after- 
noon passed  away  —  with  some  more  walk- 
ing, visiting,  and  boating  —  in  a  stolidly 
and  hopelessly  reserved  and  dreary  fash- 
ion. 

But  every  one  of  us  knew  that  a  mine 
lay  close  by,  and  that  at  any  moment  a 
match  might  be  flung  into  it.    Every  word 


that  was  uttered  was  weighed  beforehand. 
As  for  Tita,  the  poor  little  woman  was 
growing  quite  pale  and  fatigued  with  her 
constant  and  nervous  anxiety;  until  one 
of  the  party  privately  told  her  that  if  no 
one  else  asked  Bell  to  marry,  he  would 
himself,  and  so  end  our  troubles. 

**!  don't  know  what  to  do,"  she  said, 
sitting  down  and  folding  her  hands  on  her 
knees,  while  there  was  quite  a  pitiable  ex- 

{)ression  on  her  face.  **I  am  afraid  to 
eave  them  for  a  moment.  Perhaps  now 
they  may  be  fighting  —  but  that  does  not 
much  matter,  for  Bell  can't  have  gone 
downstairs  to  dinner  yet.  Don't  you  think 
you  could  get  Arthur  to  go  away  ?  " 

^  Of  what  use  would  that  be  ?  He  went 
away  before ;  and  then  we  had  our  steps 
dogged,  and  letters  and  telegrams  in 
every  town.    No ;  let  us  have  it  out  here." 

^  I  wish  you  and  he  would  have  it  out 
between  you.  That  poor  girl  is  being 
frightened  to  death." 

^  Say  but  one  brief  word,  my  dear,  and 
Arthur  will  be  feeding  the  fishes  among 
the  reeds  of  Grasmere  before  the  morning. 
But  would  you  really  like  Bell  to  send 
Arthur  off?  Is  he  really  to  be  told  that 
she  won't  marry  him  ?  They  used  to  be 
pets  of  yours.  I  have  seen  you  regard 
them,  as  they  walked  before  us  along  the 
lanes  with  an  amiable  and  maternal  smile. 
Is  it  all  over  ?  Would  you  like  him  to  go 
away  and  never  see  us  any  more  ?  " 

'*  Oh,  I  don't  know ; "  cries  Tita,  with  the 
anxiety  and  pity  and  tenderness  in  her 
eyes  almost  grown  into  tears. 

That  was  a  nice  little  project  of  hers 
with  which  we  had  started  from  the  old 
tavern  in  Holborn.  It  had  been  tolerably 
successful.  If  Bell  were  not  in  love  with 
the  Lieutenant,  there  could  be  no  doubt, 
at  least,  that  the  Lieutenant  was  hope- 
lessly and  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with 
Bell.  It  was  a  pretty  comedy  for  a  time ; 
and  my  Lady  had  derived  an  infinite  pleas- 
ure and  amusement  from  watching  the 
small  and  scarcely  perceptible  degrees  by 
which  the  young  folks  got  drawn  towards 
each  other.  What  would  have  been  the 
beautiful  pictures  of  Endish  scenery  we 
had  driven  through,  without  two  young 
lovers  in  the  foreground,  trying  to  read 
their  fate  in  each  other's  eyes,  and  afford- 
ing us  elderly  folks  all  manner  of  kindly 
and  comic  reminiscences  ? 

It  had  all  turned  out  very  well ;  until 
suddenly,  came  the  revelation  that  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber had  demanded  a  human  victim ;  and 
here  he  was  before  us,  with  gory  looks  and 
piteous  eyes,  demanding  justice.    Never 
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before  had  my  Lady  fully  realized  what 
was  meant  in  the  final  sendini;  away  of 
Arthur ;  and  now  that  she  saw  before  her 
all  the  consequences  of  her  schemes,  she 
was  struck  to  the  heart,  and  dared  scarce- 
ly  ask  for  some  re-assurance  as  to  what 
she  had  done. 

**  Oh,"  she  says,  "  I  hope  I  have  done 
right." 

'*  You  I  Why  should  you  assume  any 
responsibility?  Let  the  young  folks  ar- 
range their  own  affairs  as  they  like  best. 
Do  you  think,  if  Bell  had  been  willing  to 
break  with  Arthur,  that  your  packing  off 
the  Lieutenant  to  Germany  would  prevent 
her  making  the  acquaintance  of  some  other 
man  ?  And  she  has  not  broken  off  with 
Arthur.  If  she  does  so,  she  does  so,  and 
there's  an  end  of  it ;  but  why  should  you 
vex  yourself  about  it?  *' 

She  was  not  to  be  comforted.  She  shook 
her  head,  and  continued  to  sit  there,  with 
her  eyes  full  of  anxious  cares.  When,  at 
length,  she  went  off  to  dress  hastily  for 
dinner,  it  was  with  a  determination  that 
from  that  moment  she  would  endeavour 
to  help  Arthur  in  every  way  she  could. 
That  was  the  form  which  her  repentance 
took. 

If  the  young  man  had  only  known  that 
he  had  secured  such  a  valuable  ally  I  But 
just  at  this  time  —  amid  all  our  perplexity 
as  to  who  should  first  precipitate  matters 
—  what  should  the  reckless  young  man  do 
but  startle  us  all  with  a  declaration  which 
wholly  altered  the  aspect  of  affairs  I 

We  were  seated  at  dinner.  It  was  in 
the  private  room  we  hid  engaged ;  and 
the  evening  light,  reflected  from  the  lake 
outside,  was  shining  upon  Titans  gentle 
face  as  she  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table. 
Bell  was  partly  in  shadow.  The  two  young 
men,  by  some  fatal  mis-chance,  sat  next 
each  other :  probably  because  neither 
wished  to  take  the  unfair  advantage  offered 
by  the  empty  seat  next  to  Bell. 

Well,  something  had  occurred  to  stir  up 
the  smouldering  fires  of  Arthur's  wrath. 
He  had  been  treated  with  great  and  even 
elaborate  courtesy  by  everybody  —  but 
more  particularly  by  Bell  —  during  our 
afternoon  rambles ;  but  something  had 
evidently  gone  wrong.  There  was  a  scowl 
on  the  fair  and  handsome  face  that  was 
naturally  pleasant,  boyish,  and  agreeable 
in  appearance.  Ho  maintained  a  strict  si- 
lence for  some  little  time  after  dinner  was 
served;  although  my  Lady  strove  to  en- 
tice him  into  the  general  talk.  But  pres- 
ently he  looked  up,  and,  addressing  her, 
said  in  a  forcedly  merry  way  — 

*'  Should  you  like  to  be  startled  ?  " 


"  YeSf  please."  Tita  would  probably  have 
said —  so  anxious  is  she  to  humour  every- 
body; but  just  then  he  added,  in  the  same 
reckless  and  defiant  tone  — 

**  What  if  I  tell  you  I  am  going  to  get 
married  ?  " 

An  awful  consternation  fell  upon  us. 

"  Oh,"  says  my  Lady,  in  a  hurried  fash- 
ion, "  you  are  joking,  Arthur." 

"No,  I  am  not.  And  when  I  present 
the  young  lady  to  you,  you  will  recognize 
an  old  friend  of  yours,  whom  you  haven't 
seen  for  years." 

To  put  these  words  down  on  paper  can 
give  no  idea  whatever  of  the  ghastly  ap- 
pearance of  jocularity  which  accompanied 
them,  nor  of  the  perfectly  stunning  effect 
they  produced.  The  women  were  appalled 
into  silence.  Von  Rosen  stared,  and  in- 
differently played  with  the  stem  of  his 
wine-glass.  For  mere  charity's  sake,  I 
was  driven  into  filling  up  this  horrible 
vacuum  of  silence ;  and  so  I  asked  —  with 
what  show  of  appropriateness  married 
people  may  judge  —  whether  he  had 
formed  any  plans  for  the  buying  of  furni- 
ture. 

Furniture!  'Tis  an  excellent  topic. 
Everybody  can  say  something  about  it. 
My  Lady,  with  a  flash  of  gratitude  in  her 
inmost  soul,  seized  upon  the  cue  and  said  — 

"  Oh,  Arthur,  have  you  seen  our  side- 
board ?  " 

Now,  when  a  young  man  tells  you  he  is 
about  to  get  married,  it  is  rather  an  odd 
thing  to  answer  "  OA,  Arthur — or  Tom, 
or  Dick,  or  Harry,  as  the  case  may  be  — 
have  you  seen  our  sideboard?"  But  all 
that  my  Lady  wanted  was  to  speak ;  for 
Arthur,  having  accomplished  his  intention 
of  startling  us,  had  relapsed  into  silence. 

"  Of  course  he  has  seen  the  sideboard," 
I  say  for  him.  "  He  was  familiar  with  the 
whole  of  that  fatal  transaction." 

"  Why  fatal  ?  "  says  the  Lieutenant. 

You  see  we  were  getting  on. 

"  Bell  will  you  tell  the  History.  No  ? 
Then  I  will  —  for  the  benefit  of  all  folks 
who  may  have  to  furnish  a  house ;  and  I 
hope  Arthur  —  after  the  very  gratifying 
announcement  he  has  made  —  will  take 
heed." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  says  Arthur  gaily,  "  let  ns 
have  all  your  experiences  about  house 
matters.    It  is  never  too  soon  to  learn." 

**  Very  well.  There  was  once  a  side- 
board which  lived  in  Dorking " 

Here  the  Lieutenant  begged  to  know 
what  piece  of  furniture  a  sideboard  was; 
and  when  that  was  explained  to  him,  the 
legend  was  continued  :  — 

**  It  was  a  very  grand  old  sideboard  of 
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carved  oak,  which  had  regarded  the  din- 
ner-parties of  several  generations  from  its 
recess.  At  last,  it  had  to  be  sold  at  pub- 
lic auction.  A  certain  agreeable  and  ami- 
able lady  who  lives  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Mole,  sam  this  sideboard,  and  was 
told  she  might  have  it  for  a  trifle  of  nine- 
ty-five guineas.  She  is  an  impressionable 
person.  The  sideboard  occupied  her 
thonght-s  day  and  night;  until  at  last  her 
husband — who  is  the  most  obliging  per- 
son in  the  world,  and  has  no  other  desire 
in  life  than  to  obey  her  wishes '* 

Here  there  were  some  interruptions  at 
the  further  end  of  the  table.  Silence  hav- 
ing been  restored,  the  speaker  went  on  to 
say  that  the  sideboard  was  bought. 

"'It  was  the  beginning  of  the  troubles 
of  that  wretched  man.  When  you  have 
an  old  oak  sitleboard  that  farmer's  wives 
will  drive  twenty  miles  to  look  at,  you 
mast  have  did  oak  chairs.  When  you  have 
old  oak  chairs,  a  microcephalous  idiot 
would  know  that  you  must  have  an  old 
oak  table.  By  slow  degrees  the  home  of 
this  unhappy  man  underwent  transforma- 
tion. Rooms  that  had  been  familiar  to 
him  and  homely,  became  gloomy  halls 
which  ghosts  of  a  cheerful  temperament 
wonld  have  fled  from  in  despair.  People 
came  to  dinner,  and  sat  in  the  high-backed 
chairs  with  an  expression  of  resigned  mel- 
ancholy on  their  faces ;  and  now  and  again 
an  unlucky  lady  of  weight  and  dimensions 
would,  on  trying  to  rise  from  the  table, 
tilt  up  the  chair  and  save  herself  from  fall- 
ing, by  clinging  to  the  arm  of  the  man 
next  her.  For  of  course  you  can't  have 
castors  on  old  oak  chairs,  and  when  the 
stumps  of  wood  have  got  well  settled  into 
the  thick  Turkey  carpet,  how  is  the  chair 
to  be  set  back  ?  " 

"That  is  quite  absurd,*'  says  a  voice. 
*^ Everyone  says  our  dining-room  chairs 
are  exceedingly  comfortable." 

**  Tours  are ;  but  this  is  another  matter. 
Kow,  the  lady  of  the  house  did  not  stop  at 
oak  furniture  and  solemn  carpets  and  se- 
vere curtains.  She  began  to  dress  her- 
self and  her  children  to  match  her  furni- 
ture. She  cut  the  hair  of  her  own  babes 
to  suit  that  sideboard.  There  was  noth- 
ing heard  of  but  broad  lace  collars,  and 
black  velvet  garments,  and  what  not ;  so 
that  the  boys  might  -correspond  with  the 
curtains  and  not  be  wholly  out  of  keeping 
▼ith  the  chairs.  She  made  a  dress  for  her 
own  mother,  which  that  estimable  lady 
contemplated  with  profound  indignation 
and  asked  how  she  could  be  expected 
to  appear  in  decent  society  in  a  costume 
only  fit  for  a  fancy  ball." 


'*  It  was  a  most  beautiful  dress,  wasn't 
it,  Bell  ?  "  says  a  voice. 

"  But  far  worse  was  to  come.  She  be- 
gan to  acquire  a  taste  for  everythinor  that 
was  old  and  marvellous.  She  kept  her 
husband  for  hours  stifling  in  the  clammy 
atmosphere  of  Soho,  while  she  ransacked 
dirty  shops  for  sqraps  of  crockery  that 
were  dear  in  proportion  to  their  ugliness. 
During  these  hours  of  waiting  he  thought 
of  many  things  —  suicide  among  the  num- 
ber. But  what  he  chiefly  ruminated  on 
was  the  pleasing  and  ingenious  theory 
that  in  decoration  everything  that  is  old 
is  genuine,  and  everything  that  is  new  is 
meretricious.  He  was  not  a  person  of 
profound  accomplishments  — " 

**  Hear,  hear  I  "  says  a  voice. 

**  and  BO  he  could  not   understand 

why  he  should  respect  the  intentions  of 
artists  who,  a  couple  of  centuries  ago, 
painted  fans,  and  painted  them  badly,  and 
why  he  should  treat  with  scorn  the  in- 
tentions of  artists  who  at  this  moment 
paint  fans  and  paint  them  well.  He  could 
not  acquire  any  contempt  for  a  French 
vase  in  gold  and  white  and  rose-colour, 
even  when  it  was  put  beside  a  vase  some 
three  hundred  years  of  age  which  was 
chiefly  conspicuous  by  its  defective  curves 
and  bad  colour.  As  for  Italian  mirrors 
and  blue  and  white  china,  he  received 
without  emotion  the  statement  that  all  the 
world  of  London  was  wildly  running  after 
these  things.  He  bore  meekly  the  con- 
temptuous pity  bestowed  on  him  when  he 
expressed  the  belief  that  modern  Venetian 
glass  was,  on  the  whole,  a  good  deal  more 
beautiful  than  any  he  had  seen  of  the  old, 
and  when  he  proposed  to  buy  some  of  it 
as  being  more  within  the  means  of  an 
ordinary  person.  But  when  at  last  —  af- 
ter having  waited  a  mortal  hour  in  a 
dingy" hole  in  a  dingy  thoroughfare  near 
Leicester  Square  —  he  was  goaded  into 
rebellion,  and^eclared  that  he  did  not 
care  a  brass  farthing,  nor  even  the  half  of 
that  sum,  when  an  object  of  art  was  made, 
how  it  was  made,  where  it  was  matie,  or 
by  whom  it  was  made,  so  long  as  it  ful- 
filled its  first  duty  of  being  good  in  design 
and  workmanship  and  agreeable  to  the 
eye,  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  end  of  his 
conjugal  happiness  Was  reached.  Nothing 
shoxt  of  a  legal  reparation  could  satisfy 
the  injured  feelings  of  his  wife.  That  ^he 
should  have  to  live  with  this  Goth  and 
outer  barbarian  seemed  to  her  monstrous. 
But  at  this  time  it  occurred  to  her  that 
she  might  find  some  use  for  even  such  a 
creature,  considering  that  he  was  still  pos- 
sessed of  a  little  money " 
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''Toil  seldom  omit  to  bring  that  for- 
ward," says  the  voice. 

"and  that  there  was  a  drawing- 
room  to  be  transformed.  Then  he  beheld 
strange  things.  Phantom  curtains  of  black 
and  gold  began  to  steal  into  the  house. 
Hidden  mysteries  dwelt  in  the  black,  yel- 
low, and  red  of  the  carpet ;  and  visitors 
paused  upon  the  threshold  for  a  moment 
to  collect  their  wits,  after  the  first  stun  of 
looking  in.  Then  all  the  oil  of  Greenland 
was  Unable  to  light  up  this  gloomy  cham- 
ber in  the  evening;  and  so  there  came 
down  from  London  mightv  sheets  of  \air- 
rors  to  be  let  into  the  walls.  '  Now,'  said 
this  reckless  woman  to  her  husband,  *  we 
must  have  a  whole  series  of  dinner-parties 
to  ask  everybody  to  come  and  see  what 
the  house  looks  like.'  " 

"  Oh,  what  a  story  I  "  cries  that  voice 
a?ain.  *^  Bell,  did  you  ever  hear  the  like 
of  that?  I  wonder  he  does  not  say  we 
put  the  prices  on  the  furniture  and  invited 
the  people  to  look  at  the  cost.  You  don't 
believe  it,  do  you  Count  von  Rosen  ?  " 

"  No,  Madame,"  said  the  Lieutenant,  "1 
do  not  believe  any  lady  exists  such  as  that 
one  which  he  describes." 

"  But  he  means  me,"  says  Tita.  > 

'*  Then  what  shall  I  say  ?  '*  continues  the 
young  man.  "  May  I  say  that  I  have 
never  seen — ^,not  in  England,  not  in  Ger- 
many —  any  rooms  so  beautifully  arranged 
in  the  colours  as  yours  ?  And  it  was  all 
your  own  design  r  Ha  I  —  I  know  he  is 
calling  attention  to  that  for  the  purpose 
of  complimenting  you  —  that  is  it." 

Of  course,  that  mean-spirited  young 
man  took  every  opportunity  of  flattering 
and  caiolinz  Bell's  chief  adviser;  but 
what  if  he  nad  known  at  this  moment 
that  she  had  gone  over  to  the  enemy,  and 
mentally  vowed  to  help  Arthur  by  every 
means  in  her  power  ?  • 

She  could  not  do  much  for  him  that 
evening.  After  dinner  we  had  a  little 
music,  but  there  was  not  much  life  or  soul 
in  it.  Arthur  could  sing  an  ordinary 
drawing-room  song  as  well  as  another,  and 
we  half  expected  him  to  reveal  his  sorrows 
in  that  way,  but  he  coldly  refused.  The 
Lieutenant,  at  my  Lady's  urgent  request, 
sat  down  to  the  piano  and  sang  the  song 
that  tells  of  the  maiden  who  lived  "  im 
Winkel  am  Thore ;  "  but  there  was  an  ab- 
sepf  e  of  that  spontaneity  which  generally 
characterized  his  rough  and  ready  efforts 
in  music,  and  after  missing  two  of  the 
verses,  he  got  over  his  task  with  an  air  of 
relief.  It  was  very  hard  that  the  duty  of 
dispelling  the  gloom  should  have  been 
thrown  on  Bell;  but  when  once  she  sat 


down  and  struck  one  or  two  of  those  min- 
or chords  which  presaged  one  of  the  old 
baUads,  we  found  a  ^reat  refuge  from  our 
embarrassment  We  were  in  another 
world  then  —  with  Chloe  plaiting  flowers 
in  her  hair,  and  Robin  hunting  in  the 
greenwood  with  his  fair"  lady,  who  was 
such  a  skilful  archer,  and  all  the  lasses 
and  lads  kissing  each  other  round  the  May- 
pole. With  what  a  fine  innocence  Bell  sang 
of  these  merry  goings-on  I  I  dare  say  a 
good  many  well-conducted  young  persons 
would  have  stopped  with  the  stopping  of 
the  dancing,  and  never  told  what  hap- 
pened after  the  fiddler  had  played  '*  Pack- 
ington's  Pound,"  and  "  Sellinger's  Round." 
But  Bell,  with  no  thought  of  harm,  went 
merrily  on  — 

*'  Then  after  an  hour 

They  went  to  a  bower. 
And  played  for  ale  and  oakes. 

And  kisses  too  — 

Until  they  were  due 
The  lasses  held  the  stakes. 
The  girls  did  then  begin 

To  quarrel  with  the  men. 
And  bid  them  take  their  kisses  back 

And  g^ve  them  their  own  again!  '* 

In  fact,  there  was  a  very  bright  smile  of 
amusement  on  her  face,  and  you  could 
have  fancied  that  her  singing  was  on  the 
point  of  breaking  into  laughing ;  for  how 
could  the  girl  know  that  my  Lady  was 
looking  rather  reserved  at  the  mention  of 
that  peculiar  sort  of  betting  ?  But  then 
the  concluding  verse  comes  back  to  the 
realms  of  propriety ;  and  Bell  sang  it 
quite  gently  and  tenderly,  as  though  she, 
too,  were  bidding  good-bye  to  her  com- 
panions in  a  frolic :  — 

•*  •  Qood  night,'  says  Harry; 

*  Qood  night,'  says  Mary; 

*  Good  night,'  says  Dolly  to  John; 

*  Good  night,'  says  Sue 
To  her  sweetheart  Hugh; 

'  Good  night,'  says  every  one. 
Some  walked  and  some  did  ran. 
Some  loitered  on  the  way. 
And  bound  themselves  by  kisses  twelve 

To  meet  next  holiday  — 
And  bound  themselvee  by  kisses  twelve 
To  meet  next  holiday! " 

^  Mademoiselle,'^  said  Von  Rosen,  com- 
ing forward  to  her  with  quite  a  paternal 
air,  *^  you  must  not  sing  any  more  to-night. 
You  are  always  too  ready  to  sing  for  us  — 
and  you  do  not  reflect  of  the  fatigue.'* 
And  as  Bell  stood  rather  embarrassed  by 
this  exhibition  of  thoughtfulness,  and  as 
Arthur  glowered  gloomily  out  from  hia 
corner,  the  Lieutenant  made  some  excuse 
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for  bimself  and  me,  and  preeentlj  we 
fonnd  oor&elYes  out  by  the  shores  of  the 
lake,  smoking  a  contemplatiye  cigar  ander 
the  dear  starlight. 

"Now,  my  good  friend,"  he  said,  sud- 
denly, "  tell  me  —  is  it  a  lie,  yes  ?  " 

"Is  what  a  lie?" 

"-  That  foolish  story  that  he  will  be  mar- 
ried." 

^  Oh,  yon  mean  Arthur.  I  had  almost 
forgotten  what  he  said  at  dinner.  Well, 
perhaps  it  is  a  lie  —  young  men  in  love 
are  always  telling  lies  about  something  or 
other." 

**  Heh  1 "  saya  the  Lieutenant  peevishly ; 
'^joQ  do  know  it  is  not  true.  How  can  it 
be  true?" 

**  Of  course  you  want  me  to  say  that  I 
think  it  true  —  you  boys  are  so  unreason- 
able. I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 
I  don't  care.  If  he  wants  to  marry  some 
girl  or  other,  I  hope  he  may.  The  wish  is 
perhaps  not  very  friendly " 

"Now  look  at  this!  "  says  the  Lieuten- 
ant, Quite  fiercely,  and  in  a  yoice  so  loud 
that  1  was  afraid  it  might  reach  the  win- 
dows of  the  hotel  that  were  now  sending 
a  yellow  light  over  the  lawn :  **  if  he 
means  to  marry  some  other  young  lady, 
vby  is  he  here  ?  He  has  no  business  here. 
Why  does  he  come  here  to  annoy  everyone 
and  make  himself  miserable  ?  He  ought  to 
go  away ;  and  it  is  you  that  should  send 
him  away.'* 

*"  Bless  me  I  Surely  a  man  may  come 
ind  stop  at  a  hotel  at  Grasmere  without 
asking  my  permission.  I  have  no  right 
to  forbid  Arthur  remaining  in  Westmore- 
land or  any  other  county.  He  does  not 
ask  me  to  pay  his  bills." 

**  This  that  Madame  says  it  is  quite  true, 
then/'  says  the  Lieutenant,  angrily,  *'•  that 
you  care  only  for  your  own  comfort  I  " 

*'  When  Madame  says  such  things,  she 
retains  the  copyright.  Don't  let  her  hear 
you  repeating  them,  if  you  are  wise,  or 
Toa'll  get  into  trouble.  As  for  myself, 
this  cigar  is  excellent,  and  you  may  let 
joar  vexation  take  any  shape  that  is 
handy.  1  foresaw  that  we  should  soon 
have  two  Arthurs  in  the  field." 

The  tall  young  soldier  walked  up  and 
down  for  a  minute  or  two,  evidently  in 
great  distress,  and  at  last  he  stopped  and 
said,  in  a  very  humble  voice,  — 

"  My  dear  friend,  I  beg  your  pardon.  I 
do  not  know  what  I  say  when  I  see  this 
pitiful  fellow  causing  so  much  pain  to  your 
wife  and  to  Mademoiselle.  Now,  when 
yon  look  at  them  —  not  at  me  at  all  — 
vill  not  you  endeavour  to  do  something  ?  " 

He  was  no  great  hand  at  diplomacy, 


this  perplexed  and  stammering  Uhlan, 
who  seemed  bent  on  inflicting  bis  anger 
on  his  cigar.  To  introduce  the  spectacle 
of  two  suffering  women  so  as  to  secure 
the  banishment  of  hiii  rival  was  a  very 
transparent  device,  and  might  have  pro- 
voked laughter,  but  that  Grasmere  is 
deep,  and  a  young  man  in  love  exceeding- 
ly irritable. 

"  He  says  he  is  going  to  marry  some 
other  girl:  what  more  would  you  like? 
You  don't  want  to  carry  off  all  his  sweet- 
hearts from  the  unfortunate  youth  V  '* 

**  But  it  is  not  true." 

«  Very  well." 

"  And  you  talk  of  carrying  off  his 
sweetheart.  Mademoiselle  was  never  his 
sweetheart,  I  can  assure  you  of  that ;  and 
besides  I  have  not  carried  her  off,  nor  am 
likely  to  do  that,  so  long  ai)  this  wretched 
fellow  hangs  about,  and  troubles  her  much 
with  his  complainings.  Now,  if  she  will 
only  say  to  me  that  I  may  send  him  away, 
I  will  give  you  my  word  he  is  not  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  no,  not  one  day  long- 
er." 

**Take  care.  You  can't  commit  murder 
in  this  country  with  impunity,  except  in 
one. direction.  You  may  dispose  of  your 
wife  as  you  please  ;  but  if  you  murder  any 
reai^onable  being,  you  will  suffer." 

Indeed,  the  Lieutenant,  pacing  up  and 
down  the  narrow  path  by  the  lake,  looked 
really  as  if  he  would  have  liked  to  catch 
Arthur  up  and  dash  him  against  Mercator's 
Projection,  or  some  other  natural  phe- 
nomenon; and  the  more  he  conteiii plated 
his  own  helplessness  in  the  matter,  the 
more  he  chafed  and  fumed.  The  moon 
rose  slowly  from  behind  the  hills,  and  ran 
along  the  smooth  surface  of  the  lake,  and 
found  him  nursing  this  volcano  of  wrath 
in  his  breast.  But  suddenly,  as  he.  looked 
up,  he  saw  the  -blind  of  one  of  th^  hotel- 
windows  thrust  aside,  and  he  knew  that 
Bell  was  there,  contemplating  the  wonder- 
ful beauties  of  the  sky.  He  ceased  his 
growlings.  A  more  human  expression 
came  over  his  face ;  and  then  he  proposed 
that  we  should  go  in,  lest  the  ladies  should 
want  to  say  good-night. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 
THE  LAST  OF  GRASMERE. 

'*  Muss  aos  dem  Thai  jetzt  scheiden, 
Wo  alles  Last  and  Kiang; 
Das  ist  mein  herbstes  Leiden, 
Mein  letzter  Oaog! 
Dich,  mein  stilles  Thai, 
Qruss'  ich  tauaend  Mai! 
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Dis  ist  mein  herbstes  Leiden, 
Meiu  letzter  Gang^!  '* 

A  STILL  greater  surprise  was  in  store  i 
for  us  next  morning.  My  Lady  had  taken 
leave  to  discredit  altogether  the  story  of 
Arthur's  approaching  marriage.  She  re- 
garded it  as  merely  the  wild  and  reckless 
utterance  of  vexation.  For  the  young 
man*s  sake,  she  hoped  that  no  one  would 
make  any  allusion  to  this  topic;  and  that 
he  himself  would  allow  it  to  fall  into  the 
rapidly  running  waters  of  oblivion. 

Now,  he  had  on  the  previous  day  de- 
spatched a  message  to  Kendal  to  the  effect 
that  the  dogcart  should  be  at  once  sent  to 
hiiii,  if  the  cob  had  quite  recovered.  He 
proposed  to  accompany  us  as  far  as  Pen- 
rith or  Carlisle ;  further  than  that  he  said 
he  did  not  care  to  go.  But  as  the  trap 
was  likely  to  arrive  that  forenoon,  and  as 
he  had  to  see  the  man  who  would  bring  it, 
he  begged  us  to  start  for  our  forenoon's 
walk  by  ourselves  — a  proposal  which  was 
accepted  with  equanimity  by  the  whole  of 
our  party.  The  young  man  was  quite 
complaisant.  My  Lady  was  very  atten- 
tive to  him;  and  we  thought  we  should 
start  for  our  ramble  with  the  conscious- 
ness that  we  had  left  behind  us  no  wretch- 
ed creature  eating  away  his  heart  with 
thoughts  of  revenge. 

Somehow  this  mood  passed  rapidly 
away  from  him.  The  spectacle  of  Bell 
and  the  Lieutenant  planning  with  a  great 
joy  the  outline  of  our  mornin;;  excursion 
seemed  to  bring  back  all  the  bitterness  of 
his  spirit,  lie  was  silent  for  a  long  time 
—  until,  indeed,  we  were  ready  to  leave 
the  hotel ;  and  then,  as  he  accompanied  us 
to  the  door,  he  produced  a  letter,  aqd  said, 
with  an  affectation  of  carelessness  — 

"  By  the  way,  I  have  a  message  for  you. 
It  was  lucky  1  thought  of  going  round  to 
the  po^t-office  this  morning,  or  I  should 
probably  have  missed  this.  Katty  Tat- 
ham  desires  to  be  remembered  to  you  all, 
and  hopes  you  will  bring  her  back  a  piece 
of  Scotch  heather  to  show  that  you  went 
all  the  way.     Tata!  " 

He  waved  his  hand  to  us,  and  went  in. 

My  Lady  looked  at  me  solemnly,  and 
said  nothing  for  a  moment,  until  Bell  had 
passed  along  the  road  a  little  bit,  along 
with  the  Lieutenant. 

'•Is  that  another  story,  do  you  think? 
Do  you  believe  Katty  Tatham  is  actually 
in  correspondence  with  him  ?  ". 

"  He  did  not  say  so.** 

**  He  meant  we  should  infer  it,  at  all 
events :  and  that,  after  what  he  said  last 
night  — 


»» 


Tita  was  dreadfully  puzzled.  She  could 
understand  how  vexation  of  spirit  might 
drive  a  foolish  young  mm  into  making  a 
statement  not  wholly  in  accordance  with 
fact;  but  that  he  shoiild  repeat  this  le- 
gend in  another  way,  and  bring  the  name 
of  a  lady  into  it no,  Tita  could  scarce- 
ly believe  that  all  this  was  untrue. 

She  hurried  up  to  Bell,  and  placed  her 
hand  within  the  young  lady's  arm. 

'*  Is  it  not  strange  that  Katty  Tath  im 
should  be  writing  to  Arthur,  if  that  was 
what  he  meant  ?  " 

"  Oh  no,  not  at  all.  They  are  very  old 
friends ;  and,  besides,  she  does  all  the 
letter-writing  for  her  papa,  who  is  almost 
blind  now,  poor  old  man.  And  what  a 
nice  girl  she  is,  isn't  she,  Tita  ?  " 

Of  course  w<e  were  all  anxious  to  per- 
suade each  other  that  Katty  Tatham  was 
the  very  nicest  girl  in  all  England,  al- 
though none  of  us  except  Bell  had  seea 
her  for  two  or  three  years ;  and  it  was 
wonderful  how  this  sort  of  talk  brisrht- 
ened  up  the  spirits  of  our  party.  The 
Lieutenant  grew  quite  interested  in  Katty 
Tatham.  He  was  nearly  praising  her 
himself,  although  he  had  never  heard  her 
name  until  that  moment.  In  short,  the 
four  of  us  were  ready  to  swear  that  this 
poor  little  Katty  was  just  as  pleasant  and 
honest  and  pretty  and  charming  a  girl  as 
was  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world, 
or  out  of  it,  and  that  it  was  most  singular 
that  she  had  never  married.  Tita  de- 
clared tl^t  she  knew  that  Katty  had  had 
ever  so  many  offers ;  and  that  it  was  not 
alone  the  frailties  of  her  father  that  kept 
her  from  marrying. 

"  She  must  have  been  waiting  for 
some  one,"  said  the  small  woman,  rather 
slyly. 

What  a  morning  it  was  I  As  we 
walked  along  the  white  road,  in  the 
stillness  of  the  heat,  the  blue  waters  of 
Grasmere  glimmered  through  the  trees. 
Never  had  we  seen  the  colours  of  Bell's 
Fairyland  so  intense.  The  hills  in  the 
distance  had  a  silvery  haze  thrown  over 
their  pale  purples,  but  here  arouad  us 
the  sharp  clear  colours  blazed  in  the 
sunshine  —  the  deep  blue  of  Grasmere, 
the  yellow-white  of  the  road,  and  the 
various  rich  greens  and  browns  of  the 
trees  and  the  shore.  And  then,  by  and 
by,  we  came  in  sight  of  Rydal  Water. 
How  different  it  was  to  the  weird  and 
gloomy  lake  we  had  found  two  evenings 
before  lying  buried  between  the  hills. 
Now  it  seemed  shallow  and  fair  and 
light,  with  a  grey  shimmer  of  wind- 
across  its  surface,  breaking  here  and  there 
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the  perfect  mirror  of  the  moantain-Blopes 
and  woods.  Id  the  absolute  silence 
arooDd  as  we  could  hear  the  water-hens 
calling  to  each  other;  and  out  there 
among  the  reeds  we  could  see  them 
paddling  about,  dipping  their  heads  into 
the  lake,  and  fluttering  their  wings.  We 
walked  on  to  Bydal  bridge,  and  had  a 
look  at  the  clear  brown  rivulet  rushing 
down  iU  narrow  channel  between  the 
thick  underwood  and  the  trees.  We  took 
the  Lieutenant  up  to  Rydal  Mount  —  the 
small  house  with  its  tree-fuschias  standing 
bright  and  warm  in  the  sunshine  —  and 
from  the  plateau  in  front  beheld  the 
great  fair  landscape  around  the  silver- 
white  lake  of  Windermere.  We  went  up 
to  the  fails  of  Rydal  Beck,  and,  in  short, 
went  the  round  of  the  ordinary  tourist  — 
all  for  the  sake  of  our  Prussian  friend,  we 
peisuaded  ourHelves.  Bell  was  his  guide, 
and  he  looked  as  though  he  would  have 
Uked  to  be  led  for  ever.  Perhaps  he  took 
away  with  him  but  a  confused  recollection 
of  all  the  interesting  things  she  told  him  ; 
bat  surely,  if  the  young  man  has  a  memo- 
ry, he  cannot  even  now  have  forgotten 
that  bright,  clear,  warm  day  that  was 
speDt  about  Rydal,  with  a  certain  figure 
b  the  foreground  that  would  have  lent  a 
Btrange  and  gracious  charm  to  a  far  less 
beautiful  picture. 

*^U  it  not  an  odd  thing/'  I  say  to  Queen 
Titaoia,  who  has  been  pulling  and  plaiting 
wild-flowers  in  order  to  let  the  young  folks 
get  ahead  of  us,  *'  how  you  associate  cer- 
tain groups  of  unheeding  trees  and  streams 
tod  hills  with  various  events  in  your  life 
snd  can  never  get  over  the  impression  that 
they  wear  such  and  such  a  look  ?  " 

^  I  daresay  it's  quite  true,  but  I  don*t 
onderstanxl,"  she  says,  with  the  calm  im- 
pertinence that  distinguishes  her. 

'^If  you  will  cease  for  a  moment  to  de- 
itroy  your  gloves  by  pulling  those  weeds, 
I  will  tell  you  a  story  which  will  convey 
my  meaning  to  your  small  intellect." 

'*  Oh,  a  story,"  she  says,  with  a  beautiful 
cigh  of  resignation. 

*^  There  was  a  young  lady  once  upon  a 
tioie  who  was  about  to  leave  England  and 
go  with  her  mamma  to  live  in  the  south- 
west of  France.  They  did  not  expect  to 
come  back  for  a  good  many  years,  if  ever 
they  came  back.  And  so  a  young  man  of 
their  acquaintance  got  up  a  farewell  ban- 
quet at  Richmond,  and  several  friends 
came  down  to  the  hotel.  They  sat  in  a 
room  overlooking  the  windings  of  the 
rirer,  and  the  soft  masses  of  loliage  and 
the  far  landscape  stretching  on  to  Windsor. 
Tbe  young  man  had,  a  little  before,  asked 


the  young  lady  to  marry  him.  and  she  re 
fused  ;  but  he  bore  her  no  malice *' 

**  He  has  taken  care  to  have  his  revenge 
since,"  says  Tita. 

'*  You  interrupt  the  story.  They  sat 
down  to  dinner  on  this  summer  evening* 
Everyone  was  delighted  with  the  view ; 
but  to  this  wretched  youth  it  seemed  as 
though  the  landscape  were  drowned  in 
sadness,  and  the  river  a  river  of  unut- 
terable grief.  All  the  trees  seemed  to 
be  saying  good-bye,  and  when  the  sua 
went  down,  it  was  as  though  it  would 
never  light  up  any  other  day  with  the  light 
of  bygone  days.  The  mist  came  over  the 
trees.  The  evening  fell,  slow,  and  sad, 
and  grey.  Down  by  the  stream  a  single 
window  was  lit  up,  and  that  made  the  mel- 
ancholy of  the  picture  even  more  painful, 
until  the  young  man,  who  had  eaten  noth- 
ing and  drank  nothing,  and  talked  to 
people  as  though  he  were  in  a  dream,  felt 
as  if  all  the  world  had  grown  desolate, 
and  was  no  more  worth  having       ■  " 

"  If  I  had  only  known,"  says  Tita,  in  a 
voice  BO  low  and  gentle  that  you  could 
scarcely  have  heard  it. 

"  And  then,  you  know,  the  carriages 
came  round;  and  he  saw  her,  with  the 
others,  come  downstairs  prepared  to  leave. 
He  bade  ^ood-night  to  the  mamma,  who 
got  into  the  carriage.  He  bade  good- 
night to  her ;  and  she  was  about  to  ^et  in 
too,  when  she  suddenly  remembered  that 
she  had  left  some  flowers  in  the  dining- 
room,  and  ran  back  to  fetch  them.  Before 
he  could  overtake  her  she  had  got  the 
flowers  and  was  coming  back  through  the 
passage  into  the  hall.  'It  isn*t  good- 
night, it  is  good-bye,  we  must  say '  —  I 
think  he  said  something  like  that  —  and 
she  held  out  her  hand  —  and  somehow 
there  was  a  very  strange  look  in  her  eyes, 

just  as  if  she  were  going  to  cry But, 

you  know,  there's  no  use  in  your  crying 
just  now  about  it." 

Tita  is  pretending  to  smile,  but  a  certain 
tremor  of  the  lips  is  visible ;  and  so  the 
narrator  hurries  on  :  — 

"Now  look  here.  For  the  next  three 
months — for  the  soft-hearted  creature 
had  hurriedly  whispered  that  she  might 
return  to  England  then  —  that  young  man 
haunted  Richmond.  He  pretty  nearly 
ruined  his  prospects  in  life,  and  his  diges- 
tion as  well,  by  continual  and  solitary 
dining  at  the  Star  and  Garter.  He  could 
have  kissed  the  stone  steps  of  that  hotel, 
and  never  entered  its  vestibule  without 
blef«sing  the  white  pillars  and  blank 
walls.  He  spent  hours  in  writing  letters 
there  — 
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**  So  that  the  Barritz  boatmen  wondered 
why  80  many  envelopes  should  have  Rich- 
mond postmark/'  says  Tita  —  though  how 
she  could  have  learnt  anything  about  it 
goodness  only  knows. 

**  and  haled  out  every  complaisant 

friend  he  could  lay  hands  on  to  moon 
about  the  neighbourhood  with.  But  the 
strange  thing  is  this, —  that  while  he  was 
in  love  with  the  vestibule  of  the  hotel,  he 
never  saw  the  twilight  fall  over  the  Rich- 
mond woods  without  feeling  a  cold  hand 
laid  on  his  heart ;  and  when  he  thinks  of 
the  place  now  —  with  the  mists  coming 
over  the  trees  and  the  river  getting  dark 
—  he  thinks  that  the  view  from  Richmond- 
hill  is  the  most  melancholy  in  all  the  world.^' 

**And  what  does  he  think  of  East- 
bourne ?  " 

*^  That  is  a  very  different  thing.  He 
and  she  got  into  the  quarrelling  stage 
there " 

''In  which  they  have  successfully  re- 
mained to  the  present  time." 

"  But  when  she  was  young  and  innocent, 
she  would  always  admit  that  she  had  be- 
gun the  quarrel." 

"On  the  contrary,  she  told  stories  in 
order  to  please  him.'' 

''  That  motive  does  not  much  control 
her  actions  now-a-days,  at  all  events." 

Here  Tita  would  probably  have  deliv- 
ered a  crushing  reply,  but  that  Bell  came 
up  and  said  — 

"What!  you  two  children  fighting 
again  !  What  is  it  all  about  ?  Let  me  be 
umpire." 

"  He  says  that  there  is  more  red  in  the 
Scotch  daisies  than  in  the  English  daisies," 
says  Tita,  calmly.  It  was  well  done.  Yet 
you  should  hear  her  lecture  her  two  boys 
on  the  enormity  of  telling  a  fib. 

How  sad  Bell  was  to  leave  the  beautiful 
▼alley  in  which  we  had  spent  this  happy 
time!  Arthur  had  got  his  dog-cart;  and 
when  the  phaeton  was  brought  round,  the 
Major's  cob  was  also  put-to,  and  both 
vehicles  stood  at  the  door.  We  took  a 
last  look  at  Grasmere.  "Dich,  mein 
Btilles  Thai!"  said  Bell,  with  a  smile; 
and  the  Lieutenant  looked  quite  shame- 
faced with  pleasure  to  hear  her  quote  his 
favourite  song.  Arthur  did  not  so  well 
like  the  introduction  of  those  few  words. 
He  said,  with  a  certain  air  of  indiffer- 
ence— 

"  Can  I  give  anybody  a  seat  in  the  dog- 
cart ?    It  would  be  a  change." 

"  Oh,  thank  you ;  I  should  like  so  much 
to  go  with  you,  Arthur,"  says  Tita. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  like  of  it  I  The 
woman  has  no   more  notion  of  oonsider- 


inv  her  own  comfort  than  if  she  had  the 
hide  of  an  alligator,  instead  of  being,  as 
she  is,  about  the  most  sensitive  creature 
in  the  world.  However,  it  is  well  for  her 
—  if  she  will  permit  me  to  say  so  —  that 
she  has  people  around  her  who  are  not 
quite  so  impulsively  generous;  and  on 
this  occasion  it  was  obviously  necessary 
to  save  her  from  being  tortured  by  the 
fractious  complainings  of  this  young  man, 
whom  she  would  have  sympathized  with 
and  consoled  if  the  effort  had  cost  her  her 
life. 

"No,"  I  say.  "That  won't  do.  Wo 
have  got  some  stiff  hills  to  climb  present- 
ly, and  some  one  must  remain  in  the 
phaeton  while  the  others  walk.  Now,  who 
looks  best  in  the  front  of  the  phaeton  V  " 

"  Mamma,  of  course,"  says  Bell,  as  if 
she  had  discovered  a  conundrum ;  and  so 
the  matter  was  settled  in  a  twinkling. 

I  think  it  would  have  been  more  cour- 
teous for  Arthur  to  have  given  the  phaeton 
precedence,  considering  who  was  driving 
it;  but  he  was  so  anxious  to  show  off  the 
paces  of  Major  Qainet's  cob,  that  on  start- 
ing he  gave  the  animal  a  touch  of  the  whip 
that  made  the  light  and  high  vehicle  spring 
forward  in  a  surprising  manner. 

"  Young  man,  reflect  that  vou  are  driv- 
ing the  father  of  a  family,"  I  say  to  him. 

Nevertheless,  he  went  through  the  vil- 
lage of  Grasmere  at  a  considerable  rate  of 
speed ;  and  when  we  got  well  up  into  the 
road  which  goes  by  the  side  of  the  Rothay 
up  into  the  region  of  the  hills,  we  found 
that  we  had  left  Tita  and  her  company 
far  behind.  Then  he  began  to  walk  the 
cob. 

"  Look  here  I  "  he  said,  quite  fiercely  ; 
"  is  Bell  going  to  marry  that  German  fel- 
low ?  " 

"  How  do  I  know  ? "  I  answer,  aston- 
ished by  the  young  man's  impudence. 

"  You  ought  to  know.  You  are  her 
guardian.        You     are     responsible     for 

her •' 

«  To  you  ?  " 

"  No,  not  to  me ;  but  to  your  own  con- 
science; and  I  think  the  way  in  which  you 
have  entrap[)ed  her  into  making  the  ac- 
quaintance of  this  man,  of  whom  she 
knows  nothing,  doesn't  look  very  well.  I 
may  as  well  say  it  when  I  think  it.  You 
ought  to  have  known  that  a  girl  at  her  age 
is  ready  to  be  pleased  with  any  novelty ; 
and  to  draw  her  away  from  her  old  friends 
—  I  suppose  you  can  explain  it  all  to  your 
own  satisfaction  —  but  I  confess  that  to 
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I  let  the  young  man  rave.    He  went  on 
in  this  fashion  for  some  little  time,  getting 
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momentarily  more  reckless  and  vehement 
and  absurd  in  his  statements.  If  Titahad 
odIj  known  what  she  had  escaped. 

^  But  after  all,"  I  say  to  him,  when  the 
waters  of  this  deluge  of  rhetoric  had 
abated,  "  what  does  it  matter  to  you  ?  We 
have  allowed  Bell  to  do  just  as  she  pleased ; 
and  perhaps,  for  all  we  know,  she  may  re- 
gard Count  Yon  Rosen  with  favour,  ai- 
tiiongh  she  has  never  intimated  such  a 
ihiDg.  But  what  does  it  matter  to  vou  ? 
You  say  you  are  going  to  get  married/' 

**  So  I  shall  I "  he  said,  with  an  unneces- 
gary  amount  of  emphasis. 

"Eatty  Tatham  is  a  very  nice  girl." 

VI  should  think  sol  There's  no  coquet- 
ry about  her,  or  that  sort  of  vanity  that 
is  anxious  to  receive  flattery  from  every 
Bort  of  stranger  that  is  seen  in  the 
street " 

**  You  don*t  mean  to  say  that  that  is  the 
impression  yon  have  formed  of  Bell  ?  " 

And  here  all  his  violence  and  determi- 
nation broke  down.  In  a  tone  of  absolute 
despair  he  confessed  that  he  was  beside 
himself,  and  did  not  know  what  to  do. 
>Vhat  should  he  do  ?  Ought  he  to  implore 
Bell  to  promise  to  marry  him  ?  Or  should 
he  leave  her  to  her  own  ways,  and  go  and 
leek  a  solution  of  his  difficulties  in  marry- 
ing this  pretty  little  girl  down  in  Snssez, 
who  would  make  him  a  good  wife  and  teach 
him  to  forget  ail  the  sufferings  he  had  gone 
through?  The  wretched  young  fellow 
▼ss  really  in  a  bad  way  ;  and  there  were 
actually  tears  in  his  eyes  when  he  said  that 
Be?eral  times  of  late  he  had  wished  he  had 
the  courage  to  drown  himself. 

To  tell  a  young  man  in  this  state  that 
there  is  no  woman  in  the  world  worth 
making  such  a  fuss  about,  is  useless.  He 
rejects  with  scorn  the  cruel  counsels  of- 
fered by  middle  age;  and  sees  in  them 
ooly  taunts  and  insults.  Moreover,  he  ac- 
coses  middle  age  of  not  believing  in  its 
own  maxims  of  worldly  prudence;  and 
sometimes  that  is  the  case. 

"  At  all  events,"  I  say  to  him,  "  you  are 
unjust  to  Bell  in  going  on  in  this  wild  way. 
She  is  not  a  coquette,  nor  vain,  nor  hearts 
less;  and  if  you  have  anything  to  complain 
oC  or  anything  to  ask  from  her,  why  not 
go  direct  to  herself,  instead  of  indulging  in 
frantic  suspicions  and  accusations  ?  " 

*» But— but  I  cannot,"  he  said.  "It 
driyes  me  mad  to  see  her  talking  to  that 
man.  If  I  were  to  begin  to  speak  to  her 
of  all  this,  I  am  afraid  matters  would  be 
made  worse." 

"Well,  take  your  own  course.  Neither 
my  wife  nor  myself  have  anything  to  do 
ivith  it.    Arrahge  it  among  yourselves; 


only,  for  goodness'  sake,  leave  the  women 
a  little  peace." 

**  Do  you  tliink  I  mean  to  trouble 
them?"  he  says,  firing  up.  "You  will 
see." 

What  deep  significance  lay  in  these 
words  was  not  inquired  into,  for  we  had 
now  to  descend  irom  the  dogcart.  Far 
behind  us  we  saw  that  Bell  and  Count  vou 
Rosen  were  already  walking  by  the  side 
of  the  phaeton,  and  Tita  talking  to  them 
from  her  lofty  seat.  We  waited  for  them 
until  they  came  up,  and  then  we  proceeded 
to  climb  the  steep  road  that  leads  up  and 
along  the  slopes  of  the  mighty  Uelvellyn. 

"  Mademoiselle,"  said  the  Lieutenant, 
"  who  is  it  will  say  that  there  is  much  rain 
in  your  native  country?  Or  did  you 
alarm  us  so  as  to  make  this  surprise  all  the 
better,  yes  ?  " 

Indeed,  there  was  scarcely  a  flake  of 
white  in  all  the  blue  overhead;  and,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  great  valley,  the 
masses  of  the  Wythburn  and  Borrodaile 
Fells  showed  their  various  hues  and  tints 
so  that  you  could  almost  have  fancied  them 
transparent  clouds.  Then  the  road  de- 
scended, and  we  got  down  to  the  solitary 
shores  of  Thirlmere,  the  most  Scotch-look- 
ing, perhaps,  of  the  English  lakes.  Here 
the  slopes  of  the  hills  are  more  abrupt, 
houses  are  few  and  far  between,  there  is 
an  aspect  of  remoteness  and  a  perfect  si- 
lence reigning  over  the  still  water,  and  the 
peaks  of  mountains  that  you  see  beyond 
are  more  jagged  and  blue  than  the  rounded 
hills  about  Windermere.  From  the  shores 
of  Thirlmere  the  road  again  rises,  until, 
when  you  come  to  the  crest  of  the  height, 
you  find  the  leaden-coloured  lake  lying 
sheer  below  you,  and  only  a  little  stone 
wall  guarding  the  edge  of  the  precipitous 
slope.  We  rested  the  horses  here.  Bell 
began  to  pull  them  handfuls  of  Dutch 
clover  and  grass.  The  Lieutenant  talked 
to  my  Lady  about  the  wonders  of  moun- 
tainous countries  as  they  appeared  to  peo- 
ple who  had  been  bred  iti  the  plains.  Ar- 
thur looked  over  the  stone  wall  down  into 
the  great  valley;  and  was  he  thinking,  I 
wonder,  whether  the  safest  refuge  from  all 
his  troubles  might  not  be  that  low-lying 
and  silent  gulf  of  water  that  seemed  to  be 
miles  beneath  him  ? 

When  we  were  about  to  start  again,  the 
Lieutenant  says  to  Arthur  — 

"  If  you  are  tired  of  driving  the  dog- 
cart, you  might  come  into  the  phaeton,  and 
I  will  drive  your  horse  on  to  Keswick." 

Who  prompted  him  to  make  such  an  of- 
fer ?  Not  himself,  surely.  I  had  formed  a 
tolerable  opinion  of  his  good-nature ;  but 
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the  impatient  and  fretful  manner  in  which 
he  had  of  late  bee'n  talking  about  Arthur 
rendered  it  highly  improbable  that  this 
suggestion  was  his  own.  What  did  Bell's 
downcast  look  mean  ? 

"  Thank  you,  I  prefer  the  dogcart,"  says 
Arthur,  coldlv. 

"  Oil,  Arthur,"  says  Bell,  "  youVe  no 
idea  how  steep  the  hill  is,  going  down  to 
Keswick,  and  in  a  dogcart  too " 

"  I  suppose,"  says  the  young  man,  "  that 
I  can  drive  a  dogcart  down  a  hill  as  well  as 
anybody  else." 

**  At  all  events,"  says  the  Lieutenant, 
with  something  of  a  frown,  *•  you  need  not 
address  Mademoiselle  as  if  that  she  did 
you  harm  in  trying  to  prevent  your  break- 
ing your  neck.*' 

This  was  getting  serious ;  so  that  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  bundle  the  boy 
into  his  dogcart  and  order  the  Lieutenant 
to  change  places  with  my  Lady.  As  for 
the  writer  of  these  pages  —  the  emotions 
he  experienced  while  a  mad  young  fellow 
was  driving  him  in  a  light  and  high  dog- 
cart down  the  unconscionable  hill  that  lies 
above  Keswick,  ho  will  not  attempt  to  de- 
scribe. There  are  occurrences  in  life 
which  it  is  better  to  forget ;  but  if  ever  he 
was  tempted  to  evoke  maledictions  on  the 
hot-head edness,  and  bad  temper,  and  gen- 
eral insanity  of  boys  in  love  —  Enough  1 
We  got  down  to  lieswick  in  safety. 

Now  we  had  got  among  the  tourists,  and 
no  mistake.  The  hotel  was  all  alive  with 
elderly  ladies,  who  betrayed  an  astonishing 
acquaintance  with  the  names  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  apportioned  them  off  for  succes- 
sive days  as  if  they  were  dishes  for  lun- 
cheon and  dinner.  The  landlord  under- 
took to  get  us  beds  somewhere,  if  only  we 
would  come  into  his  coffee-room,  which 
was  also  a  drawing-room,  and  had  a  piano 
in  it.  lie  was  a  portly  and  communicative 
person,  with  a  certain  magnificence  of 
manner  which  was  impressive.  He  be- 
trayed quite  a  paternal  interest  in  Tita, 
and  calmly  and  loftily  soothed  her  anxious 
fears.  Indeed,  his  assurances  pleased  us 
much,  and  we  began  rather  to  like  him; 
although  the  Lieutenant  privately  re- 
marked that  Clicquot  is  a  French  word, 
and  ouf^ht  not,  under  any  circumstances 
whatever,  to  be  pronounced  "  Clickot." 

Then  we  went  down  to  Derwentwater. 
It  was  a  warm  and  clear  twilight.  Be- 
tween the  dark  green  lines  of  the  hedges 
we  met  maidens  in  white  with  scarlet 
opera-cloaks  coming  home  through  the 
narrow  lane.  Then  we  got  into  the  open, 
and  found  the  shores  of  the  silver  lake, 
and  got  into  a  boat  and  sailed  out  upon 


the  still  waters,  so  that  we  could  face  the 
wonders  of  a  brilliant  sunset. 

But  all  that  glow  of  red  and  yellow  iti 
the  north-west  was  as  nothing  to  the 
strange  gradations  of  colour  that  appeared 
along  the  splendid  range  of  mountain- 
peaks  beyond  the  lake.  From  the  remote 
north  round  to  the  southwest  they 
stretched  like  a  mighty  wall ;  and  whereas 
near  the  gold  and  crimson  of  the  sunset 
they  were  of  a  warm,  roseate,  and  half- 
transparent  purple,  as  they  came  along 
into  the  darker  redons  of  the  twilight 
they  grew  more  and  more  cold  in  hue  and 
harsh  in  outline.  Up  there  in  the  north 
they  had  caught  the  ma^ic  colours  so  that 
they  themselves  seemed  but  light  clouds 
of  beautiful  vapour;  but  as  the  eye  fol- 
lowed the  line  of  twisted  and  mighty 
shapes  the  rose-colour  deepened  into  pur- 
ple, the  purple  drew  darker  and  more 
dark,  and  greens  and  blues  began  to  ap- 
pear over  the  wooded  islands  and  shores 
of  Derwentwater.  Finally,  away  down 
there  in  the  south  there  was  a  lowering 
sky,  into  which  rose  wild  masses  of  slate- 
coloured  mountains,  and  in  the  threaten- 
ing and  yet  clear  darkness  that  reigned 
among  these  solitudes,  we  could  see  but 
one  small  tufl  of  white  cloud  that  clung 
coldly  to  the  gloomy  summit  of  Glaramara. 

That  strange  darkness  in  the  south 
boded  rain ;  and,  as  if  in  anticipation  of 
the  wet,  the  fires  of  the  sunset  went  down, 
and  a  grey  twilight  fell  over  the  land.  As 
we  walked  home  between  the  tall  hedges 
there  was  a  chill  dampness  in  the  air;  and 
we  seemed  to  know  that  we  had  at  last 
bade  good-bye  to  the  beautiful  weather 
that  had  lit  up  for  us  the  blue  waters  and 
green  shores  of  Grasmere. 


[J^ote  by  Queen  Titania.  —  I  begin  to  think 
that  the  old  lady  in  Nottinghamshire  had  some 
excuse  for  what  she  said,  although  she  need  not 
have  expressed  herself  so  rudely.  Of  course  it 
is  impossible  to  put  down  all  that  we  spoke 
about  on'  those  happy  days  of  oar  journey ;  hut 
when  all  the  ordinary  talk  is  canfully  ex* 
eluded,  and  everything  epiipful  retained,  I  oan« 
not  wonder  that  a  stranger  should  think  that 
my  husband  and  myself  do  not  lead  a  very 
pleasant  life.  It  looks  very  serious  when  it  is 
put  in  type;  whereas  we  h%ve  been  driven  into 
all  this  nonsense  of  quarrelling  merely  to  tem- 
per the^  excessive  sentimentality  of  those  young 
folks,  which  is  quite  amusing  in  its  way.  In- 
deed, I  am  afraid  that  Bell,  although  she  has 
never  Kud  a  word  to  that  effect  to  me,  is  far 
more  deeply  pledged  than  one  who  thinks  he 
has  a  great  insight  into  such  affairs  has  any 
notion  of.  1  am  sure  it  was  none  of  my  doing. 
If  Bell  had  told  me  she  was  engaged  to  Arthur, 
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Botlimg  could  h&ye  giTen  me  greater  pleaaare. 
In  the  meantime,  I  hope  no  one  will  read  too 
literally  the  foregoing  pages,  and  think  that  in 
oor  boose  we  are  oontinuallj  treadin'g  on  lucifer 
matches  and  frightening  everybody  by  small 
eiplosions.  I  suppose  it  is  literary  art  that 
eompela  such  a  perversion  of  the  truth!  And 
as  for  Chapter  Tweoty-six  —  which  has  a  great 

dcnl  of  nonsense  in   it    about  Richmond I 

should  think  that  a  very  good  motto  for  it  would 
be  two  lines  I  once  saw  quotetl  somewhere.  I 
don't  know  who  is  the  author;  but  they  said 


M 


The  l^end  is  as  true,  I  undertake. 

As  Tristram  is,  or  Lancelot  of  the  Lake.**] 


From  The  Comhfll  Majpudne. 
A  VOYAGE  TO  THE  BINGED  PLANET. 

At  midnight  on  the  9th  of  July,  1872, 
Saturn  being  at  the  tinae  due  south  and 
not  far  above  the  horizon,  we  set  forth  on 
oar  Toyage  across  the  depths  of   space 
which  separate  this  earth  from  the  Ringed 
Ranet.    The  voyage  we  were  now  under- 
taking was  of  far  greater  extent  than  that 
to  the  sun  which  I  have  already  described. 
Kearly  nine  times  as  far  we  were  to  travel, 
and  that  not  towards  the  glorious  centre 
whence  light  and  heat  are  dispersed  to  the 
members  of  the  planetary  scheme,  but  to 
regions  where  his  influence  is  diminished 
a  hundredfold,  where  for  au^ht  that  we  as 
yet  knew  an  unendurable  degree  of  cold 
may  prevail,  and  where  life  must  exist  un- 
der conditions  altogether  different  from 
those  with  which  we  were  familiar.    Yet  I 
must  confess  that,  deeply  as  I  had  been 
interested  when  we  set  forth  on  our  jour- 
ney to  the  sun,  I  was  yet  more  interested 
on   this    occasion.      Wonderful    are    the 
mysteries  of  the  sun,  stupendous  his  bulk 
and  might,  past  conception  his  glory ;  yet 
the  human  sympathies  are  more  directly 
affected  by  the  thought  of  what  may  exist 
in   worlds    resembling    our    own.      The 
grandeur  of  the  universe  is  incomprehensi- 
ble, "  the  glory  of  God  is  insufferable ; " 
bat  in  other  worlds  we  may  find  creatures 
as  imperfect  as  ourselves ;  there  we  may 
witness  phenomena  that  we  can  under- 
itand  because  tbey  are  comparable  with 
those   already   known    to    us  —  in    such 
worlds,  in  fine,  we  may  find  safety  from 
**  the  persecution  of  the  infinite." 

It  was  with  a  strange  feeling  that  we 

vatcfaed  the  earth  gradually  passing  from 

oar  view.    It  was  night.    Our  course  was 

directed  towards  the  darkest  region  of  the 

heivcDS,  and   as  the  faint   licbts  which 

sboDe  from  towns  and  villages  beneath  us 

grew  oodiscemi ble  with  distance,  we  were 
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I  immersed  in  a  profound  darkness,  which 
seemed    so    much    the    more  awful  that 
around  us  was  almost  vacant  space.    As 
in  our  former  journey  the  sounds  of  earth 
gradually  subsided  into  perfect  stillness; 
though  again  as  we  passed  the  confines  of 
the  air  what  had  seemed  stillness  appeared 
to  us  as  uproar  by  contrast  with  the  si- 
lence of  interplanetary  space.     We  passed 
rapidly  onwards,  directing  our  course  al- 
most exactly  towards  Saturn,  (now  shin- 
ing   very   conspicuously   in    a    somewhat 
barren  portion  of  the  constellation  Sagit- 
tarius), but  giving  our  attention  chiefly  to 
the  orb  which  we  had  so  lately  left.    For 
we  were  curious  to  know  how  the  earth 
would  appear  when  viewed  from  its  night- 
side.     We    could    readily  recognize    the 
earth's  shape  because  the  stars  were  now 
shining  with  great  splendour,  in  numbers 
enormously  exceeding  those  which  can  be 
seen  from  the  earth  on  the  darkest  and  clear- 
est night;  and  there  was  a  vast  circular 
disc  of  darkness  where  stars  were  blotted 
from  view  by  the  earth's  globe.    We  could 
see  this  dark  disc  gradually  contracting 
like  the  pupil  of  an  eye,  as  we  travelled 
onwards,  and  we  could  in  some  sort  esti- 
mate our  position   by  noting  the  dim«n-' 
sions  of  this  gigantic  eye,  whose  iris  was 
the   star-be-spangled   sky,  while   its  pupil 
was  the  great  globe  itself  which  men  in- 
habit. 

Presently,  as  we  travelled  onwards,  the 
moon  appeared  on  the  leiFt  of  the  earth. 
So  soon  as  her  full  disc  was  uncovered  we 
saw  her  as  a  fine  sickle  of  light  But  to 
our  astonishment  the  rest  of  her  disc  was 
parti-coloured.  The  part  farthest  on  the 
left  was  perfectly  black,  its  outer  outliite 
only  distinguishable  because  projected  on 
the  starlit  sky.  This  part  formed  a  black 
sickle  almost  exactly  opposite  to  the  sickle 
of  true  moonlight.  But  between  the 
white  and  black  sickles  lay  a  half-lit  space 
of  a  bluish  green  colour.  This  colour  was 
well  marked,  and  we  were  at  some  loss  to 
account  for  it,  until  X.  pointed  out  that 
this  part  of  the  moon's  surface  was  illu- 
minated by  the  earthshine  chiefly  coming 
from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  whence  doubtless 
proceeded  the  beautiful  tint  which  was 
spread  over  the  middle  of  the  lunar  disc. 

Passing  farther  away,  we  saw  that  the 
left  side  of  the  earth's  disc  began  to  be 
illumined  by  a  faint  light  received  from 
the  moon.  Elsewhere,  however,  the  disc 
of  the  earth  continued  perfectly  dark, 
until  we  began  to  approacn  the  orbit  of 
the  moon,  when  we  could  perceive  that  all 
round  the  earth's  disc  a  deep  red  light  was 
making  its  appearance.    Before  long  we 
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saw  that  tliis  was   actual  sunlight.     The 
earth's  globe  at  this  time  preseDted  a  mar- 
vellous appearance.    Its  apparent  diameter 
was    about    four  times    as  great  as  the 
moon's  (not  as  then  appearing  to  us,  but  as 
she  appears  when  seen  from  the  earth) ; 
but   all   around   this  large  dark  disc  we 
could  see  a  ruddy  li<rht  of  extreme  bright- 
ness, and  growing  gradually  brighter  as  wq 
tecedt'd.     At  length,  while  the  earth's  disc 
was  still  ten  or  twelve  times  larger  than 
that  of  the  sun  or  moon  as  seen  from  the 
earth,  we  could  perceive  that  the  red  light 
•  was  as  bright  as  the  rising  sun.    It  was 
'  indeed   actually  the  sun,  rising  into  our 
view ;  but  instead  of  rising  opposite  one 
part  only  of  the  earth's  dark  disc,  the  sun 
was  rising  (if  I  may  use  the  expression) 
all  round  the  earth  ;  only  in  one  or  two 
places  the  bright  red  ring  was  interrupted, 
and  opposite  these  regions  the  red  glare 
beyond  was  somewhat  fainter.     But  what 
seemed  to  us  an  amazing  circumstance  was 
to  see  the  sun  actually  transformed  into  a 
red    ring    of  light,  ^having   an   app.irent 
diameter  more   than   three  times  greater 
than   that   he   ordinarily  presents.     This 
must    appear  so    incredible,  that   I  fear 
many  may  be  disposed  to  consider  that  we 
were  in  some  way  deceived ;  or  even  in 
consequence  of  the  doubts  thus  suggested, 
to  disbelieve  this    narrative    altogether ; 
but  it  is  my  intention  to  describe  what  we 
actually  witnessed,  without  inquiring  how 
far  it  may  seem  likely  or  unlikely  to  those 
whom  this  narrative  may  reach. 

I  would  willingly  enter  upou  X.'8  ingen- 
ious explanation  of  the  spectacle  now  pre- 
Bsnted  to  us,  as  well  as  of  the  varying  aspect 
presented  by  the  sun  as  our  di-^ance  grad- 
ually increased.  'But  I  am  told  that  it  is 
desirable  for  me  to  turn  from  the  narra- 
tive of  these  phenomena,  in  order  to  pre- 
sent the  record  of  that  part  of  our  jour- 
ney which  relates  more  particularly  to  the 
planet  Saturn.  Lot  it  suffice,  then,  to 
mention  that  the  bright  ring  of  light 
which  was  for  the  nonce  our  sun,  con- 
tracted gradually  in  diameter  as  we  re- 
ceded, increasing  continually  in  brightness. 
Later  we  reached  a  stage  on  our  journey 
when  the  earth  bagan  to  be  presen;,ed  as  a 
vast  black  disc  upon  the  solar  f:ice,  now 
no  longer  magnified  by  the  effect  of  the 
earth's  atmosphere.  This  black  disc  grew 
Bmaller  and  smaller,  until  presently  an- 
other smaller  di?c  —  the  moon's  —  ap- 
peared along  with  it  on  the  sun's  face.  At 
this  time  we  had  passed  somewhat  beyond 
the  path  of  Mars,  and  we  turned  from  the 
further  contemplation  of  the  earth  and 
moon,  in  order  to  give  all  our  attention  to 


the  circumstances  of  our  journey  towaris 
the  ringed  planet. 

Saturn  now  appeared  much  brighter 
than  we  had  ever  before  beheld  him.  Our 
course  thus  far  had  carried  us  almost  di- 
rectly toward -?  him,  though  a  very  slight 
deviation  northwards  had  to  be  made  so 
soon  as  we  ceased  to  direct  our  path  by 
keeping  the  earth  on  the  middle  of  the 
sun's  face.  We  had  had  a  special  object 
in  this,  as  X.  was  very  desirous  of  study- 
ing the  varying  appearance  of  the  earth  as 
we  so  travelled.  Now,  however,  we  trav- 
elled directly  towards  the  rich  golden  orb 
of  Saturn.  We  could  not  at  present  see 
the  ring,  nor,  indeed,  any  sign  that  the 
planet  is  not  like  other  planets.  Saturn 
shown  there  before  us,  distinguished  only 
from  the  st^rs  by  his  superior  brightness, 
and  a  certain  indescribable  contrast  be- 
tween his  light  and  theirs.  For  though 
the  stars  were  not  twinkling,  but  shining 
with  "  purest  ray  serene,"  yet  was  there 
something  in  the  stellar  light  which 
caused  it  to  differ  unmistakably  from  that 
of  Saturn.  It  may  have  been  partly,  per- 
haps, that,  owing  to  the  exceeding  swift- 
ness of  our  onward  flight,  we  uncoascious- 
ly  recognized  the  comparative  nearness  of 
oaturn  ;  and  were  thus  impressed  by  the 
distinction  between  the  light  from  suns 
millions  of  times  farther  from  us,  and  that 
from  an  orb  which,  vast  though  it  is,  is  yet 
insignificant  compared  with  the  least  of  the 
suns  which  people  space. 

We  pa^tsed  through  the  zone  of  aster- 
oids, and  I  could  tell  you  much  that  would 
interest  you  respecting  these  small  bodies ; 
but  it  will  be  better  to  reserve  such  de- 
tails for  another  occasion.  Let  it  suffice 
to  mention  that  astronomers  have  not  yet 
discovered  the  thousandth  part  of  this 
family  of  small  planets.  Even  crossing 
the  zone  at  one  particular  point  we  saw 
more  asteroids  than  astronomers  have  yet 
counted;  though  certainly  hundreds  of 
those  we  saw  were  so  small  that  astrono- 
mers could  not  hope  to  see  them  with  the 
telescopes  at  present  in  use.  Not  even 
the  largest  that  we  passed  presented  any 
signs  o?  being  inhabited  or  fit  for  habita- 
tion. But  the  asteroids  are  not  fragments 
of  a  larger  planet.  Every  one  of  these 
bodies  is  as  \yell  rounded  an  orb  as  the 
earth  on  which  you  live. 

Swiftly  we  traversed  the  enormous  gap 
separating  the  outermost  part  of  the  zone 
of  asteroids  from  the  path  of  Jupiter.  Al- 
though this  planet  was  on  the  opposite 
part  of  his  orbit,  we  could  recognize  our 
approach  to  his  course  by  a  circumstance 
whijh  caused   us  no  little  surprise.     We 
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found  many  small  comets  travelling  slant- 
ways  across  our  path  in  this  neighbour- 
hood!. Probably  they  belong  to  a  system 
or  family  of  comets  which  have  been  at- 
tracted £rom  their  former  course  round  the 
6un  by  the  mighty  energy  residing  in  Ju- 
piter's mass,  and  have  thenceforth  con- 
tinued to  circle  in  pavhs  crossine  that  of 
the  giant  planet.  If  so,  their  real  number 
must  be  enormous ;  for,  of  course,  we  only 
Baw  a  few  of  those  which  happened  at  the 
time  to  be  rounding  the  part  of  their  path 
Bear  Jupiter's  orbit,  or  rather,  near  that 
part  of  Jupiter's  orbit  which  we  crossed 
III  journeying  to  Saturn. 

When  we  were  within  about  ninety  mil- 
lioDs  of  miles  from  Saturn,  we  began  to 
rt'oognize  the  shape  of  the  Saturnian  rings. 
Tbe  planet  was  now  a  glorious  object.  It 
was  i^hining  far  more  brightly  than  Jupiter 
or  Venus  when  at  their  briglKes  ;  and  its 
rich  golden  yellow  hue  distinguished  it 
from  all  that  we  had  hitherto  seen  in  the 
heavens.  There  was  no  orb  within  our 
Tiew,  save  the  sun  alone,  which  could  be 
compared  with  this  golden  oval  in  splen- 
doar,  though  the  whole  of  the  clestial 
sphere,  spread  over  with  a  hundred  thou- 
FHud  stars,  was  open  to  our  contemplation. 
Behind  us  lay  the  sun,  whose  disc  was 
barely  equal  to  the  seventieth  part  of  the 
orb  he  shows  to  the  earth.  i)irectly  in 
front  lay  Saturn,  looking  nearly  as  large 
as  the  sun,  though  infinitely  less  brilliant. 
Besides  these  two  orbs,  the  heavens  pre- 
Bented  only  brighv  points  of  light ;  and 
the  earth  we  had  so  lately  left  was  now  al- 
together un  discernible. 

Impressed  with  a  sense  of  utter  loneli- 
ness—  for  save  where  some  vagrant  me- 
teor flashed  past  us,  we  saw  no  created 
thing  within  ninety  millions  of  miles, —  we 
exercised  the  powers  we  possessed  to  their 
utmost,  in  order  to  reach  the  planet  which 
▼e  recognized   for  the  time  being  as  a 
Lome  prepared  for  us,    Saturn  grew  under 
our  view,  so  swift  was  our  onward  flight ; 
bis  ring-system  became  more  and  more 
clearly  discernible  ;  and  his  satellites  could 
now  be  clearly    distinguished    from    the 
^fitar-bespangled    background    over  which 
hitherto  all  but  the  two  brightest  had  been 
lost  We  had  determined  to  pass  straight  to 
the  planet's  globe,  a  course  which  would 
carry  us  above  the  nearest  part  of  the 
rinff-system.    I  say   "  above,"  though  in 
reality  "  above  was  below,  and  below  was 
above,"  stripped  as  we  were  of  gravitat- 
ing body.  W  e  were  in  fact  to  pass  athwart 
the  northern  face  of  the  rings. 

As  we  neared  the  planet,  though  as  yet 
ve  were  far  beyond  the  path  of  the  out- 


ermost satellite,  we  could  perceive  that  the 
golden  colour  which  had  formed  so  beau- 
tiful a  feature  of  Saturn,  came  from  cer- 
tain parts  only  of  his  ^lobe ;  or  rather,  a 
much  deeper  tint,  a  burning  cinnamon  (so 
to  describe  at  ouce  the  intensity  of  the  col- 
our and  its  peculiar  hue),  came  from  cer- 
tain zones  of  the  planet.  Even  these  zones 
seem  mottled,  insomuch  that  we  were  pre- 
pared to  find  that  on  a  nearer  approach 
their  tint  would  be  found  to  re?<ult  from  a 
mixture  of  vjirious  colours.  But  betw«fen 
them  were  zones  quite  differently  tintei. 
The  actual  aspect  of  the  planet  may  be 
thus  described:  the  great  central  zone, 
occupying  the  position  of  the  planet's 
equator,  was  of  a  bright  yellow,  so  flecked 
witb  spots  of  pure  white  that  when  we 
had  been  somewhat  farther  away  it  had 
appeared  almost  perfectly  white.  Then 
came  on  either  side  zones  of  a  rich  purple 
flecked  with  yellow  spots,  between  which 
were  the  "burning  cinnamon*'  bands  al- 
ready mentioned.  But  the  purple  of  the 
zones  became  more  and  more  bluish  the 
farther  the  zones  were  from  the  equatorial 
belt.  Close  by  the  north  pole  were  sev- 
eral narrow  zones  of  a  delicate  blue ;  and 
the  pole  itself  was  occupied  by  a  wide  re- 
gion of  rich  cobalt  blue,  flecked  with  pur- 
ple and  olive-green  spots.  The  southern 
polar  regions  were  as  yet  concealed  fronn 
our  view  by  the  rings.  There  was  a  sym- 
metry and  beauty  in  the  whole  aspect  of 
the  planet  which  cannot  be  described. 
The  rings  added  largely  "to  the  effect; 
they  also  presented  a  singularly  charming 
arrangement  of  colour.  We  could  already 
perceive  that  the  outer  ring  was  divided 
into  two  distinct  rings,  and  also  by  several 
circular  gaps  not  expending  completely 
round,  while  the  chief  ring  (the  second 
great  ring  inwards)  appeared  very  singu- 
larly striped  by  a  series  of  dark  concentric 
markings.  Both  these  rings  shone  with  a 
yellow  light,  the  dark  markings  present- 
ing a  sepia  tint,  while  the  great  division 
between  the  two  rings,  instead  of  being 
black  as  we  expected,  was  of  a  deep  brown- 
purple  colour.  Somewhat  similar,  but 
more  richly  purple,  was  the  so-called  dark 
ring  except  that  where  it  crossed  the  plan- 
et's disc  it  appeared  to  shine  with  a  full 
brown  colour.  The  shape  of  the  globe, 
and  even  the  figure  of  certain  markings 
upon  it,  could  be  distinctly  seen  through 
the  dark  ring.  We  even  thought  that  we 
could  trace  the  shape  of  the  globe  through 
the  inner  part  of  the  second  bright  ring, 
and  subsequently  we  found  that  we  had 
not  been  deceived  in  this  respect. 
In  order  to  avoid  confusion  it  will    be 
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well  thai  I  should  omit  further  reference 
at  present  to  what  in  reality  occupied  no 
small  share  of  our  attent  ou  as  we  ap- 
proached Saturn's  globe.  The  rairvellou? 
aspect  of  the  rings  must  be  described  far- 
ther on.  For  the  present  I  shall  speak 
only  of  the  globe  of  the  planet. 

lo  our  amazement  we  found,  as  we  drew 
nearer  to  Saturn,  that  his  whole  surface 
presented  a  scene -of  indescribable  agita- 
tion. The  white  clouds  on  the  equatorial 
belt  appeared  and  changed  in  shape  and 
vanished  with  startling  rapidity.  And  the 
whole  of  this  belt  seemed  opalescent,  the 
colour  and  brightness  of  the  different  parts 
varying  continuously.  These  changes  had 
not  been  noticed  by  us  when  we  were  at 
A  greater  distance,  because  they  did  not 
affect  the  general  lustre  or  colour  of  the 
zone,  or  even  of  large  portions  of  its  ex- 
tent. But  now  they  were  perfectly  dis- 
tinct, and  each  moment  growing  more 
marked  in  character.  I  do  not  know  how 
I  can  better  illustrate  the  nature  of  the 
changes  taking  place  in  the  great  equator- 
rial  belt,  than  by  comparing  its  appearance 
to  that  of  shifting  cloudi  of  steam  strongly 
illuminated  by  concealed  fires.  The  neigh- 
bouring belts  were  equally  changeful  in  as- 
pect; but  they  presented  at  all  times  a 
much  greater  depth  and  variety  of  colour. 
It  was  as  though  not  white  steam-clouds, 
but  clouds  of  coloured  gas  were  illuminat- 
ed by  a  continually  changing  glow.  The 
colours  were  even  more  variegated  near 
the  planet's  polbs ;  though  here  the  changes 
were  less  rapid  and  remarkable.  The 
general  blue  colour  of  these  regions  seemed 
to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  an  overhang- 
ing pall  of  blue  vapour,  through  which 
from  time  to  time  a  purplish  glow  could 
be  recognized  in  certain  spots. 

These  appearances  were  so  remarkable, 
and  seemed  so  obviously  to  belong  to  the 
planet  itself,  and  not  to  be  caused  by  the 
varying  effects  of  the  sun's  light,  that  we 
determined  as  we  drew  near  the  planet 
(and  when  we  were  already  past  the  inner 
edge  of  the  dark  ring)  to  circle  round 
Saturn's  globe  so  as  to  reach  its  unil- 
lumined  side,  before  passing  beneath  the 
planet's  atmosphere. 

We  did  80,  peneltrating  into  the  vast 
shadow  projected  by  the  planet  into  space. 
Instead,  however,  of  the  black  darkness 
which  might  have  been  expected,  we  found 
that  all  the  part  of  the  planet  which  at  the 
moment  was  turned  from  the  sun,  was 
aji^low  with  a  somewhat  dull  luminosity, 
lifce  that  of  fire  shining  through  smoke  or 
vapour.  There  was  no  night,  and  seem- 
ingly no  rest  on  the  half  of  the  hemisphere 


f  turned  from  the  sun.  Occasionally,  we 
could  even  see  an  intense  luminosity 
spreading  over  wide  regions  of  the  planet's 
surface,  and  then  presently  sinking  into  a 
dull  ^\ow  as  of  heated  metal.  This  was  in 
the  planet's  equatorial  regions  ;  though  at 
rare  intervals  a  somewhat  similar  phenom- 
enon could  be  recognized  along  other  zones. 
The  polar  regions  alone  were  dark,  save 
where  a  very  faint  and  dull  luminosity 
became  momentarily  apparent.  But  this 
light  was  even  fainter  than  the  dull  glow 
constantly  manifest  over  the  equatorial 
and  neighbouring  zones. 

We  began  to  perceive  that  whatever  else 
of  interest  we  might  find  in  the  globe  of 
Saturn,  we  need  certainly  not  look  for 
living  creatures  there.  It  was  plain  that 
we  were  about  to  visit  a  region  where  na- 
ture's forces  were  working  too  intensely 
to  admit  of  other  and  less  active  forms  of 
force.  We  become  cognizant  indeed  of 
another  circumstance,  which  confirmed 
this  impression.  As  we  approached  the 
globe  of  Saturn,  we  could  perceive  that 
myriads  of  meteors  and  small  comets  were 
circling  close  around  him,  or  streaming  in 
upon  his  surface.  They  travelled  much 
less  swiftly  than  those  which  we  had  seen 
in  the  sun's  neighbourhood  :  but  still  their 
velocity  was  enormous,  insomuch  that 
their  fall  upon  the  planet  or  their  swift 
rush  through  his  atmosphere  would  have 
sufficed  to  destroy  all  living  creatures  on 
his  globe.  But  the  fiery  glow  of  so  large 
a  proportion  of  Saturn's  visible  surface, 
seemed  of  itself  sufficient  to  show  that  it 
could  not  be  inhabited. 

When  at  length  we  passed  within  the 
Saturnian  atmosphere, —  which  extends 
but  a  small  distance  relatively  above  his 
visible  surface, —  we  obtained  at  once  the 
most  convincing  evidence  that  he  cannot 
possibly  be  the  abode  of  life.  Immediate- 
ly a  strange  uproar  surrounded  us,  less 
intense  but  scarcely  less  appalling  than 
that  which  prevails  within  the  solar  atmos- 
phere. Repeated  reverberations  seemed 
to  announce  either  the  collision  of  enor- 
mous masses  or  the  occurrence  of  tremen- 
dous volcanic  outbursts.  But  the  most 
characteristic  of  the  noises  which  greeted 
us  was  an  intense  and  persistent  hissing, 
as  though  steam  were  rushing  from  a  mil- 
lion outlets  at  once. 

Passing  to  the  illuminated  portion  of 
the  planet  —  and  remaining  on  the  equa- 
torial zone  —  we  found  ourselves  still  un- 
able to  tell  whence  this  hideous  noise  pro- 
ceeded. On  all  sides  of  us  were  immense 
masses  and  columns  of  whitish  vapour; 
some  rushing  violently  to  vast  distances 
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above  as,  others  sinking,  others  quiescent 
iD  position,  but  rapidly  changing  in  figure. 
Directing  our  perceptions  towards  the 
depths  beneath  us,  we  could  recognize  no 
si^Q  of  any  surface.  We  passed  down- 
wards for  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  miles, 
until  we  had  lost  the  light  of  the  sun, 
which  was  replaced  by  the  continually  in- 
creasing glow  of  the  fires  we  were  ap- 
proaching. At  length,  as  we  passed 
through  a  layer  of  clouds,  which  could 
scarcely  have  been  less  than  twenty  thou- 
sand miles  below  what  we  had  regarded  as 
the  surface  of  the  planet,  we  suddenly  be- 
held a  scene  so  startling  that  we  stayed 
our  cour^  as  by  common  consent  to  gaze 
upon  it.  We  at  length  saw  the  true  sur- 
face of  Saturn.  And  what  a  surface  1  For 
land  and  water  we  saw  glowing  rock  and 
molten  lava.  Vast  seas  of  fire,  tossed  by 
furious  gales  whose  breath  was  flame,  co- 
rascated  with  a  thousand  colours  as  their 
condition  underwent  continual  change. 
Then  over  a  wide  extent  of  those  oceans 
the  intense  lustre  would  die  out,  to  be  re- 
placed by  a  dull  almost  imperceptible 
glow,  where  the  surface  of  the  fiery  ocean 
was  changing  into  a  crust  of  red-hot  rock. 
But  then  came  fresh  disturbance ;  the 
crust  broke  in  a  thousand  places,  showing 
the  intensely  hot  sea  beneath.  Fragments 
of  red-hot  rock,  many  miles  in  extent,  were 
to;ised  hither  and  thither  by  the  raging 
sea.  Nor  were  these  the  only  evidences 
of  an  intents  energy.  Por  from  time  to 
time  the  rui^h  of  the  hurricanes  which 
raged  over  the  molten  oceans  was  hushed 
into  comparative  stillness  as  volcanic  ex- 
plosions took  place,  the  least  of  which 
seemed  competent  to  destroy  a  world.  Enor- 
mous volumes  of  steam  and  of  other  im- 
prisoned gases  were  flung  upwards  with 
irresistible  force,  bursting  their  wav 
through  the  overhanging  canopy  of  cloud, 
and  passing  to  heights  where  from  our 
pre^'eot  standpoint  they  were  wholly  lost 
to  view. 

We  should  have  wished,  perhaps,  under 
other  circumstances  to  extend  our  survey 
over  the  rest  of  SatuVi^'s  surface  ;  though 
from  what  we  had  alrefady  witnessed,  we 
felt  well  assured  that  the  whole' planet  is 
the  scene  of  a  turmoil  and  confusiou  re- 
sembling that  now  before  us.  At  the  poles 
indeed  there  is  an  approach  to  qniesgencc, 
and  it  would  even  appear  that  before  many 
ages  are  pant,  the  polar  Saturnian  regions 
may  be  fit  to  be  the  abode  of  living  crea- 
tures. On  the  other  hand,  the  equatorial 
zone  of  8aturn  seems  to  be  in  a  state  of 
abnormal  activity;  and  though  this  may 
be  iu  great  part  due  to  the  intensity  of  the 


I  subterranean  forces  at  work  here,  and  to 
their  partial  relief  from  the  action  of  grav- 
ity, yet  it  seems  chiefly  to  be  occasioned 
by  the  downpour  of  cometic  and  meteoric 
matter  over  tbis  zone.  Even  during  our 
short  stay  the  dense  atmosphere  around 
■  and  above  us  was  roused  more  than  once 
into  tremendous  whirlwinds  by  the  arrival 
of  enormous  masses  of  matter  from  with- 
out. But  though  local  peculiarities  of  this 
sort  exist,  yet,  in  a  general  sense,  it  may 
'  be  said  that  the  whole  bulk  of  Saturu  is 
instinct  with  fiery  energy,  rendering  it  al- 
together unsuited  to  be  the  abode  of  liv- 
ing creatures,  or  at  least  of  creatures  re- 
sembling any  existing  on  the  earth.  If 
creatures  of  another  kind  exist  there,  we 
could  recognize  no  sign  of  their  presence. 
If  there  are  intelligent  beings  there,  their 
intelligence  is  not  such  as  human  intelli- 
gence can  communicate  with.  We  agreed 
that  so  far  as  the  evidence  before  us  went 
—  and  as  I  have  told  you  our  powers  of 
perception  were  limited  —  Saturn,  like  the 
sun,  is  altogether  uninhabited.  It  is  the 
scene  of  an  intense  physical  acCivity,  but 
no  form  of  vital  energy  exists  there,  nor 
are  any  of  the  processes  at  work  there 
due  to  the  action  of  any  form  of  intelli- 
gence. 

We  passed  from  the  burning  snrface  of 
Saturn,  through  his  intensely  heated  and 
most  perturbed  atmosphere,  sharing  a  com- 
mon sense  of  regret  that  our  journey  had 
as  we  thought  been  fruitless.  We  had  in- 
deed seen  much  that  was  wonderful,  and 
much  that  we  had  hitherto  had  no  concep- 
tion of;  but  we  had  set  out  on  our  voyage 
with  the  hope  of  discovering  other  living 
creatures  in  Saturn,  and  we  had  found  not 
only  that  none  such  exist,  but  that  this 
giant  orb  is  altogether  unfit  to  be  the 
abode  of  life.  VVe  agreed,  however,  to 
carry  out  our  original  plan,  —  to  visit  the 
rings  and  satellites  before  returning  to  the 
earth.  The  rings,  naturally,  received  ouf 
attention  in  the  first  instance. 

So  soon  as  we  had  passed  beyond  the  at- 
mosphere of  Saturf],  we  found  that  during 
our  stay  the  planet's  swift  rotation  had 
carried  the  region  we  had  been  visiting  to 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  place  it 
had  before  occupied.  We  had  indeed  been 
only  some  three  hours  under  the  veil  of 
clouds  which  form  the  surface  of  the  plan- 
et as  he  appears  to  terrestrial  astrono- 
mers. But  three  hours  in  Saturn,  at  Al<< 
real  surface,  corresponds  to  nearly  half  a 
day  on  the  earth,  though  observers  on  the 
earih  (mistaking  the  cloud-regions  for  his 
surface)  call  his  rotation-period  ten  hours. 
Accordingly  we  were  at  a  loss  at  first  to 
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know  precisely  where  we  were.  And  I 
would  note  in  passing  that  none  should 
undertake  sucii  vovages  as  ours  without  a 
considerable  share  of  astronomical  knowl- 
edge, lest  haply  having  lost  sight  of  the 
world  they  had  left,  they  should  be  unable 
to  rediscover  it.  Where  we  were,  there 
was  indeed  little  risk  of  this,  as  the  rings 
and  satellites  indicated  sufficiently  the  po- 
sition we  were  in.  We  had  but  to  look 
towards  the  heavens  to  see  the  tiny  but 
brilliant  orb  which  is  the  sun  of  Saturn, 
and  at  once  we  knew  where  Saturn's  rota- 
tion had  carried  us. 

We  now  parsed  to  the  so-called  dark 
ring.  This  ring  is,  however,  no  darker,  in 
one  sense,  than  the  others.  The  seeming 
darkness  and  brightness  of  the  rin^a  are 
nut  at  all  due  to  the  darkness  or  brightness 
of  the  matter  composing  them.  The  fact 
really  is,  that  the  dark  ring  consists  of  a 
number  of  very  small  bodies,  all  travelling 
nearly  in  the  same  level,  and  so  widely 
scattered  that  one  can  see  ^through  the 
ring  the  deep  blue  background  of  the  sky. 
This  deep  blue  background,  combined  with 
the  yellowish  red  light  which  these  bodies 
reflect,  produces  the  purplish  brown  colour 
which  terrestrial  telescopists  recognize  in 
this  ring. 

But  when  we  reached  the  ring  we  found 
that  the  small  satellites  are  immersed  in. a 
vaporous  envelope,  not  forming  atmos- 
pheres for  the  satellites  severally,  but  con- 
stituting a  somewhat  flattened  ring  of  va- 
pour through  which  they  travel.  They  ac- 
tually carry  with  them,  however,  consider- 
able masses  of  this  vapour;  and  hence 
some  very  remarkable  effects  follow.  For 
though  the  satellites  are  severally  minute, 
their  vapour-coats  extend  pretty  widely, 
and  thus,  though  collisions  rarely  occur  in 
this  ring  between  the  actual  satellites,  their 
vaporous  envelopes  are  continually  en- 
countering, so  that  the  general  atmospheric 
ring  is  loaded  with  detached  vaporous 
masses  which  only  diffuse  themselves  very 
gradually  into  the  surrounding  and  much 
rarer  atmosphere. 

When  we  actually  entered  this  atmos- 
phere, we  found  that  a  noise  as  of  a  mighty 
whirlwind  continually  prevails  within  it, 
while,  from  time  to  time,  thunderous  re- 
verberations are  heard  which  echo  and  re- 
echo as  though  they  would  never  cease. 
We  were  at  some  loss  to  conceive  the 
cause  of  this  tumult,  since  we  could  per- 
ceive that  collisions  between  satellites  were 
few  and  far  between.  Nor,  indeed,  were 
such  collisions  of  a  nature  to  cause  any 
such  uproar  as  occasionally  arose.  For  it 
was  worthy  of  notice  that  all  the  satellites 


were  travelling  the  same  way  round, 
though  not  in  perfectly  circular  paths,  — 
so  that  there  were  no  direct  encounters. 
All  that  happened  was  that,  from  time  to 
time,  a  tiny  satellite  would  overtake  anoth- 
er and  come  into  contact  with  it.  And 
even  such  collisions  seemed  to  be  softened 
by  the  atmospheric  surroundings  of  these 
bodies.  . 

But  as  we  traversed  the  width  of  the 
dark  ring  and  approached  the  main  edge 
of  the  great  bright  ring,  we  perceived  that 
one  atmosphere  envelopes  the  whole  of 
the  ring  system,  insomuch  that  collisions 
takinrr  place  in  one  part  of  the  system  are 
audible  in  other  parw.-  Now  the  bright 
rings  consist,  like  the  dark  ring,  of  millions 
of  minute  satellites,  but  these  are  spread 
much  more  densely.  Rising  for  a  few  mo- 
ments out  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  rings 
we  could  perceive  that  the  dark  back- 
ground of  sky  was  readily  discernible 
through  even  the  brightest  part  of  the 
ring  ;  and  passing  down  again  through  the 
atmosphere  and  so  beyond  to  the  other 
side  of  the  ring,  on  which  the  sun  was  not 
shining,  we  found  that  not  only  could  the 
dark  background  of  sky  be  perceived,  buti 
that  it  was  possible  to  recognize  the  con- 
stellations through  the  Saturnian  ring'^! 
But  although  it  may  be  conceived  from  this 
circumstance  that  the  satellites  composing 
even  the  brightest  parts  of  the  rings  are 
not  very  closely  set,  yet  collisions  are  very 
numerous  in  the  brighter  zones  of  the 
rings.  When  we  were  passing  through 
one  of  these  zones  the  reverberations  were 
almost  continuous,  and  were  at  times  so 
tremendous  that  we  could  readily  under- 
stand their  being  audible  even  in  the  dark 
ring,  ten  thousand  miles  away. 

in  passing,  I  must  not  omit  to  notice  a 
circumstance  which  struck  us  as  interest- 
ing. When  we  passed  through  the  rings 
to  a  great  height  above  their  level,  we 
would  readily  trace  the  motions  of  the  sat- 
ellites composing  the  rings.  But  as  we 
approached  the  level  of  the  rings  again, 
the  rapidity  of  these  motions  prevented  U3 
from  discerning  the  separate  satellites,  un- 
less we  chose  to  follow  tbeir  course.  Whea 
we  remained  still,  they  flashed  past  in  such 
sort  as  to  cause  the  ring  to  assume  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  net-work  of  bright  streaks, 
of  greater  or  less  length  according  to  the 
greater  or  less  rapidity  with  whioh  the 
particular  satellite  producing  any  streak 
was  moving.  The  continual  change  of 
appearance  of  this  net-work  as  the  several 
streaks  shifted,  was  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful sights  I  ever  remember  to  have  wit- 
nessed.    It  reminded  us  iu  some  degree  of 
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the  appearance  presented  when  a  calm  sea 
is  traversed  by  series  of  cross-ripples, 
whoae  sun-illamined  crests  form  a  shifting 
network  of  light. 

After  traversing  the  width  of  the  inner 
bright  ring,  we  reached  the  so-called  gap 
between  the  rings.  But  this  is  no  real  di- 
Tijiun.  It  is  very  similar  indeed  to  the 
dark  ring,  and  only  appears  darker  than 
the  oeTghbouring  rings  becanse  it  is  occu- 
pied by  few  satellites,  whereas  they  are 
formed  of  many.  It  is  remarkable,  how- 
ever, that  during  the  time  of  our  stay  in 
this  part  of  the  ring-system,  we  did  not 
perceive  a  single  satellite  within  it  whose 
course  was  parallel  to  the  sides  (or,  if  one 
may  so  speak,  the  shores)  of  the  aark  ring ; 
every  satellite  we  saw  passed  from  the  in- 
ner bright  ring  outwards  or  from  the  outer 
bring  ring  inwards ;  and  moreover,  every 
BDch  satellite  returned  to  the  ring  from 
which  it  had  come  —  not  one  passing 
athwart  the  whole  breadth  of  the  dark  re- 
gion. 

We  passed  through  the  outer  .bright 
ring,  noticing  nothing  that  in  any  remark- 
able degree  distinguished  it  from  the  inner 
bright  ring.  In  both  these  ring^  the  satel- 
lites showed  a  tendency  to  travel  in  long 
flights,  so  as  to  form  as  it  were  ^^ubordinate 
rings,  or  rather  parts  of  rings,  for  these 
flights  nowhere  extended  more  than  a  few 
thousand  miles  in  length. 

All  the  most  interesting  part  of  onr 
Toyage  was  now  as  we  supposed  past.  We 
bad  only  to  pay  a  hasty  visit  to  each  of 
Saturn's  eight  satellites,  and  then  to  re- 
tarn,  heartily  disappointed,  so  far  as  our 
main  object  was  concerned,  to  the  world 
we  had  left  in  such  high  hope. 

As  Mimas,  the  innermost  satellite,  was 
doae  by  the  part  of  the  ring-system  we 
had  now  reached,  we  passed  over  at  once 
to  this  small  orb. 

Prepared  to  find  in  Mimas  a  miniature 
moon,  even  less  interesting  than  it  might 
otherwise  have  been,  becau'^e  we  knew  now 
that  it  could  serve  no  useful  part  to  living 
creatures  in  Saturn,  our  amazement  will 
be  conceived  when  we  discovered  as  we 
approached  that  Mimas  is  a  miniature 
world.  We  saw  before  us  land  and  water ; 
ve  could  perceive  clouds  floating  in  the 
Mimasian  air ;  and  presently  as  we  passed 
the  confines  of  this  air,  we  began  to  hear 
the  sounds  of  busy  life.  Descending 
through  a  cloud  veil  which  hid  from  our 
view  the  land  and  water  immediately  be- 
neath us,  we  saw  at  length  the  beings  of 
another  world ! 

At  first  all  was  perplexing  to  us.    We 
perceived  living  creatures  utterly  nnlike 


any  with  which  we  had  hitherto  been  fa- 
miliar. They  were  busy  in  their  several 
ways,  but  the  nature  of  their  ways  and  the 
object  of  their  actions  we  could  not  com- 
prehend. It  would  only  confuse  tho^e 
whom  this  narrative  will  reach  to  describe 
all  that  we  saw,  or  to  attempt  to  explain 
how  what  we  saw  became  gradually  intel- 
ligible to  us.  The  forms  of  life  are  prob- 
ably almost  as  numerous  in  Mimas  as  on 
the  earth  ;  and  the  relations  between  the 
several  orders  of  living  cre.-vtures  are  as 
interesting  and  as  complicated.  It  would 
require  a  whole  treatise  to  present  aright 
all  that  a  Huxley  or  an  Owen  in  Mimas 
could  teach  about  the  living  creatures 
which  exist  there.  It  is  clear  that  to  con- 
vey accurate  ideas  respecting  the  whole 
economy  of  another  world  would  be  quite 
iraporisible,  unless  those  to  whom  we  com- 
mit this  narrative  were  prepared  to  devote 
a  whole  volume  to  such  matters. 

But  certain  circumstances  may  be  relat- 
ed, as  likely  to  prove  interesting  to  the  in- 
habitants of  another  world. 

The  Mimasians  are  somewhat  smaller 
than  men,  but  like  men,  they  carry  the 
head  erect,  and  have  four  chief  limbs,  two 
upper  and  two  lower,  the  latter  chiefly 
used  in  progression.  The  trunk  is  shorter 
in  proportion  to  the  total  height,  and  the 
frame  appears  to  be  more  muscular  and 
powerful.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  form 
a  judgment  on  this  point,  because  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  these  beings  live 
are  altogether  unlike  those  which  prevail 
on  the  earth.  Indeed,  so  soon  as  we  had 
learned  that  Mimas  is  inhabited,  we  expect- 
ed to  find  the  creatures  living  here  either 
gigantic  in  stature  or  else  of  surpassing 
agility,  simply  because  we  knew  that  Mi- 
masian gravitation  must  be  very  much  less 
energetic  than  the  attraction  of  gravity  ou 
the  earth.  But  we  found  none  of  them  to 
exceed  in  dimensions  the  creatures  most 
nearly  corresponding  to  them  on  the  earth ; 
while  there  is  nothing  very  remarkable 
about  the  activity  of  any  Mimasian  ani- 
mals. It  would  seem  likely  that  the  ques- 
tion of  actual  strength  and  activity  de- 
pends quite  as  much  on  other  circumstances 
as  on  those  which  have  usually  been  con- 
sidered by  writers  on  the  subject  of  other 
worlds.  We  thought,  for  instance,  we 
could  recognize  in  the  slowness  of  res^pira- 
tion  among  the  Mimasians,  in  the  small 
quantity  of  air  drawn  in  at  each  respira- 
tion, and  in  the  relative  rarity  of  their  air, 
sufficient  reasons  for  the  small  degree  of 
activity  which  they  displayed  under  condi- 
tions which  would  enable  men  to  spring 
with  ease  to  thrice  their  own  height. 
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But  it  was  in  the  configuration  of  the 
head  that  these  beings  were  most  marked- 
ly distinguished  from  the  human  race. 
Tlie  ears  are  large  and^  quite  round,  some- 
what resembling  conch-shells,  and  capable 
of  changing  in  shape  so  as  to  gather  in  a 
greater  or  smaller  quantity  of  sound  as  the 
Mimasian  may  desire.  But  the  most  re- 
markable feature  of  the  Mimasian  face  con- 
sists of  two  orbits  immediately  above  the 
large  eye-orbits,  and  occupied  by  a  series 
of  delicate  thread-like  appendages  radially 
arranged.  For  a  long  time  we  were  quite 
unable  to  understand  what  this  feature 
might  signify,  especially  as  the  Mimasian 
animals  exhibit  a  like  peculiarity,  though 
with  characteristic  differences  of  structure. 
We  found  at  length,  however,  that  the  fea 
ture  represents  a  sixth  sense  possessed  by 
the  Mimasians,  and  bearing  the  same  rela- 
tion to  heat  which  eyesight  bears  to  light. 
By  means  of  this  peculiar  sense  the  Mima- 
sian can  as  readily  distinguish  the  shape 
of  objects  which  approach  him,  as  a  man 
can  tell  the  shape  of  an  object  lying  within 
the  range  of  his  vision.  But  the  sense 
enables  the  Mimasian  to  ascertain  more 
than  the  mere  shape  of  objects,  for  while 
his  eyesight  enables  him  to  distinguish  the 
appearance  of  objects,  this  sixth  sense  tells 
him  of  their  coustitutio  i  and  physical  con- 
dition. It  is  also  as  available  in  the  dark- 
est Mimasian  nisht  as  in  full  day. 

The  axis  of  Mimas  being  inclined  as 
well  to  the  level  in  which  Saturn  travels  as 
to  the  plane  of  the  ring-system  (in  which 
plane,  as  you  are  aware,  Mimas  circles), 
they  have  two  chief  seasonal  influences. 
During  the  long  Mimasian  year  (the  same, 
of  course,  as  the  Saturnian)  the  sun's  mid- 
day altitude  changes  much  as  on  the  eartti ; 
only  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  are  each 
rather  more  than  seven  of  our  years  in 
length.  But  these  changes  do  not  greatly 
affect  the  Mimasians,  though  they  com- 
monly live  some  ten  or  twelve  years,  that 
is  from  about  300  to  about  350  of  our 
vears.  (X.  supposes  their  remarkable 
longevity  to  be  due  to  the  slowness  and 
limited  extent  of  their  respiration.)  Their 
chief  season-ruler  is  Saturn  himself,  who 
supplies  thf^m  with  an  enociBOus  amount 
of  heat.  Indeed,  the  heat  supplied  by 
Saturn  is  so  great  that  (as  we  afterwards 
learned)  the  inhabitants  of  Tethys,  Dione, 
and  Rhea  hold  life  to  be  impossible  not  on- 
ly in  Mimas  but  in  Enceladus,  the  next  in 
order  of  distance  from  Saturn.  It  will  be 
understood  how  important  a  part  the  heat 
of  Saturn  plays  in  the  economy  of  Mimas, 
when  I  mention  that  he  looks  about  nine 
hundred  times  as  large  as  the  sun  appears 


to  us.  He  docs  not  indeed  shine  very  con- 
spicuously ;  the  light  he  gives  being  such 
as  I  have  already  described  in  speaking  of 
our  approach  to  his  globe.  But  the  Mima- 
sians have  to  shade  their  heat-eyes  (so  to 
name  the  feature  already  mentioned)  when 
the  vast  orb  of  Saturn  is  in  the  fulness  of 
his  meridian  heat-glow.  Particularly  is 
this  the  case  when  he  is  high  above  the  ho- 
I  rizon,  at  this  heat-noon.  For,  owing  to  the 
'inclination-  of  the  axis  of  Mimas  to  the 
plane  in  which  this  world  travels  round 
Saturn,  the  orb  of  the  latter  has  a  variable 
course  on  the  Mimasian  sky.  Most  per- 
plexing are  the  relations  thus  presented. 
For  Mimas  turns  once  on  its  axis  in  about 
six  hours,  and  travels  once  round  Saturn 
in  something  short  of  twenty-three  hours  ; 
so  that  eveu  while  Saturn  is  passing  across 
the  Mimasian  sky,  he  can  be  seen  to  trav- 
erse a  large  space  among  the  stars.  X., 
who,  as  you  know,  is  well  versed  in  terres- 
trial astronomy,  expressed  the  opinion  that 
Mimasian  astronomy  must  be  difficult  to 
master. 

However,  the  Mimasians,  though  good 
observers  (their  instruments  I  shall  de- 
scribe on  another  occasion),  have  as  yet 
very  imperfect  ideas  respecting  astronomi- 
cal subjects.  They  suppose  Mimas  to  be 
the  centre  of  the  universe ;  and  though 
some  of  the  more  travelled  Mimasians 
maintain  that  Mimas  is  either  a  globe  or  a 
cylinder  in  shape,  yet  the  majority  conceive 
that  its  surface  is  quite  flat. 

The  ring  of  Saturn  presents  a  very  re-- 
markahle  appearance  in  the  Mimasian  sky. 
It  extends  over  an  enormous  arc,  insomuch 
that  in  certain  Mimasian  latitudes  when 
one  end  (or  what  looks  like  one  end) 
of  the  ring-system  is  on  the  horizon,  the 
other  is  overhead.  The  satellites  com- 
posing the  ring  are  not  discernible  from 
Mimas ;  and  as  the  ring  where  it  crosses 
the  globe  of  Saturn  cuts  off  a  portion  of 
his  heat,  —  which  they  recognize  with 
their  heat-eyes  just  as  accurately  as  we 
should  recognize  the  eclipse  of  a  por- 
tipu  of«the  sun ;  —  they  call  the  '^cool  zone." 
Some  of  them  very  positively  maintained, 
until  of  late,  that  the  ring  is  a  phenome- 
non of  the  Mimasian  atmosphere  1  These 
ill-advised  astronomers  have  been  shown 
to  be  mistaken,  however;  and  it  is  now 
admitted  by  all  that  the  ring  is  an  append- 
age of  Saturn. 

I  must  leave  to  another  occasion  a  fuller 
description  qf  what  we  saw  and  learned 
in  Mimas.  It  will  be  as  well  also  that  for 
the  present  I  should  say  nothing  respoct- 
ing  the  creatures  which  inhabit  Lnceladus, 
Tethys,  Dione,  Rhea,  Titan,  and  Japetus, 
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for  already  this  account  has  exteDded  to  a 
sufficient  length.  Let  it  be  sufficient  for 
the  present  to  remark  that  all  theBe  satel- 
lites are  inhabited,  and  that  the  peculiari- 
ties  which  distinguish  their  inhabitants 
from  each  other  and  from  those  of  Mimas, 
are  as  remarkable  as  those  which  distin- 
guish Mimasian  creatures  from  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  earth. 

Hyperion,  which  terrestrial  astronomers 
regard  as  a  satellite  travelling  between  the 
orbits  of  Titan  and  Japetus,  —  the  giants 
of  Saturn's  satellite  family,  —  is  not  an  in- 
habited world.  It  is,  indeed,  but  the 
largest  of  a  ring  of  satellites  travelling  be- 
tween Titan  and  Japetus,  and  bearing 
lomewhat  the  same  relation  to  the  remain- 
ing seven  satellites  that  the  ring  of  aster- 


t  oids  bears  to  the  primary  planets  of  the 
solar  svstem. 

It  will  interest  you  also  to  learn  that 
both  Titan  and  Japetus  are  attended  by 
small  moons,  —  Titan  by  three,  Japetus  by 
five.  These  orbs,  though  exceedingly 
email  by  comparison  with  e^en  the  least 
of  the  Saturn ian  satellites,  yet  reflect  a 
considerable  amount  of  light  to  their  re- 
spective primaries ;  for  they  travel  on  or- 
bits of  very  limited  extent,  and  thus  ap- 
pear large.  The  nearest  of  Titan's  moons, 
for  instance,  appears  about  seven  times  as 
large  as  our  moon ;  yet  it  is  not  more 
than  230  miles  in  diameter.  Tiie  inhabi- 
tants of  Titan  are  persuaded  that  their 
moons  are  the  abode  of  living  creatures, 
but  this  is  not  the  case. 


Axoso  the  ikmous  sights  of  Smyrna  which 
ire  seldom  seen  by  casual  visitors  are  the  Tomb 
of  Tftotalus  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  and 
the  Lske  of  Tantalus  in  the  chain  of  Sipylna 
Aeeording  to  the  classic  historians,  besides  the 
Tock-cat  image  of  Cybele,  here  there  was  onoe  a 
city  of  Tantalus,  which  was  destroyed  by  an 
CRithqaake.  Since  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  the 
kke  has  been  sensibiy  affscted.  This  lake,  the 
enter  of  a  Tolcano  supposed  to  be  extinct,  and 
smid  Tolcanio  formations,  is  reputed  to  be  fath- 
mdIcsb,  althoagh  an  English  naval  officer  settled 
th«t  point  many  years  ago.  At  this  time  of  the 
jev  it  is  a  place  for  pio-nics  from  the  summer- 
tovn  of  Bournabat,  but  now  sight-seers  and 
tuorists  are  proceeding  thither  beoiuse  the  two 
petks  above  the  lake  are  visibly  sinking.  Not 
only  80,  bat  two  fissures  have  opened,  from  one 
of  which  warm  water  flows,  and  in  the  other 
nrios  are  to  be  recognised  of  a  fine  city.  Sooh 
Vi  the  local  report  we  have  received.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  city  of  Smyrna  are  the  volcanio 
petks  of  the  Two  Brothers,  and  it  is  much  to  be 
teutd  after  late  disturbances  of  the  district  some 
fcufol  earthquake  again  awaits  the  city. 

Atheiueam. 


ErrscTs  of  tbe  Eruption  of  Vesuvius  on 
VncTAnoH.  —  Sig.  G.  A  Pasquale  oontributes 
to  the  Aceademia  delle  Scienzefisiche  e  matke- 
wtatidu  of  Naples  a  paper  on  the  effects  of  the 
neeot  eruption  of  Vesuvius  on  the  plants  in  the 
aeighboorhood,  of  which  the  following  is  a  re- 
time. The  newest  vegetation  has  suffered  from 
contact  with  the  ashes,  though  the  effect  has 
been  neither  a  scorching  nor  drying-up.  The 
■etioD  has  not  been  a  mechanical  one,  for  a  mere 
doting  of  the  pores  of  the  epidermis  could  not 
kave  caused  death  in  so  short  a  time.    The  clos- 


ing of  the  pores  and  stomata  undoubtedly  pro- 
duces a  secondary  effect,  but  only  after  the 
lapse  of  some  days.  No  change  has  been  ob- 
served similar  to  that  produced  by  the  vapour 
of  boiling  water.  The  action  of  a  high  dry  tem- 
perature occurs  only  in  places  in  the  immediate, 
vicinity  of  Vesuvius.  Nether  an  acid  nor  an 
alkaline  reaction  is  showti  by  any  obango  of 
colour,  except  a  few  instances  of  a  change  to 
blue  of  rose,  orange,  or  violet  coloured  organs, 
which  might  be  attributed  rather  to  an  alkaline 
than  an  acid  reaction;  but  these  are  few  and 
doubtful.  Many  phenomena  concur  in  pointing 
to  chloride  of  sodium  as  the  chief  agent  in  the 
destruction  of  vegetable  tissue.  The  salt  was 
present  in  sufficient  abundance  in  the  falling 
ashes  to  be  readily  discernible  to  the  sight,  and 
is  also  met  with  as  an  effloresoenoe  on  the  ashy 
soiL 


A  coBRBSPONncNT  of  the  Madras  Mail, 
quoted  by  the  Times  of  India,  says  that  on  the 
night  of  June  15  last  the  plain  to  the  east, 
north,  and  north-east  of  Nindidroog  was  cov- 
ered with  **  many  thousands  "  of  lights,  which 
have  been  observed  occasionally  in  former  years. 
The  correspondent  compares  the  appearance  to 
that  of  a  large  city  brilliantly  illarniDated,  and 
in  one  direction  the  scene,  through  a  binocular 
glass,  **  looked  like  a  view  of  part  of  the  starry 
heavens,  each  flame  being  like  a  star.'*  As 
many  of  the  lights  were  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles 
distant  from  the  reporter's  point  of  view,  he 
conjectures  that  each  flame  must  have  been  five 
to  six  feet  in  length.  An  attempt  is  being  made 
to  find  out  the  cause  of  the  curious  phenomenon, 
the  most  likely  hypothesis  being  that  the  lights 
are  **  caused  by  the  ignition  of  some  inflamma- 
ble g.is  escaping  in  jets  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth." 
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THE  BURGOMASTER'S  FAMILY;  OK,  WEAL 
AKD  WOE  IN  A  UTILE  WORLD. 

BT  CHSISTINI  MULLER. 

TRAN9LATKD    VSOM    THB    DUTCH     BT     SIB     JOHB 
SHAW  LIi:FBVHB. 

CHAPTER   VIII. 
SEVEN  AND   TWENTY  YEARS  AGO. 

TuEY  had  taken  him  to  prison,  the  un- 
fortunate Eversberg,  under  a  fearful  accu- 
sation of  murder  in  its  most  horrible  form, 
committed  on  a  benefactor  and  friend. 
Seven  and  twenty  years  had  passed  since 
that  terrible  event  —  seven  and  twenty 
years  of  unblemished  life,  and  a  life  which, 
besides  this,  bore  witness  to  so  many  good 
deeds,  so  much  honour  and  uprightness. 
But  all 'these  years  had  not  sufficed  to 
wipe  out  that  black  deed,  nor  to  appease 
the  avenginff  might  of  retribution.  On 
his  highest  throne  of  honour  and  respect, 
justice  had  reached  him  ;  it  had  snatched 
off  the  crown  from  his  guilty  head, 
dragged  down  his  name  into  the  dust,  and 
burut  into  his  forehead  the  mark  of  Cain. 

Of  this  terrible  truth,  nothing  was 
known  with  certainty  the  night  of  the 
ball ;  but  after  the  words  uttered  by 
Bruno,  it  was  as  if  a  spectre  had  walked 
through  the  beautiful  ball-rooms,  grinning 
at  every  one,  sending  a  shudder  through 
their  limbs,  and  converting  the  departure 
of  the  guests  into  a  hurried  flight.  The 
carriages  which  were  ordered  so  much 
later  could  have  been  easily  procured  in 
the  little  town  of  Dilburg,  but  no  one 
wished  to  stay  a  moment  longer  than 
was  absolutely  necessary.  They  hastily 
wrapped  themselves  in  their  light  cloaks. 

Silent  and  amazed,  they  went  out  sep- 
arately. Like  shades,  the  ladies  glided 
along  in  their  light  dresses  and  white 
cloaks  in  the  clear  moonlight  of  the  au- 
tumn evening  across  the  great  market- 
place of  the  town.  ^ 

Once  at  home,  in  every  house,  the 
tongues  that  had  been  paralyzed  by  fright 
were  set  free,  and  the  conjectures  which 
had  been  whirling  through  their  heads  at 
last  found  their  natural  outlet  in  speech  ; 
and,  now  no  longer  among  strangers, 
people  dared  to  give  utterance  to  their 
thoughts. 

The  word  "  prison  "  in  connection  with 
the  man  who  had  been  respected  and  hon- 
oured ever  since  they  had  known  him ; 
that  word  in  connection  with  the  host  who 
a  few  hours  before  had  opened  his  house 
for  a  splendid  f^te  was  a  thought  so  new 
and  alarming,  that  for  the  moment  at  least 


it  excluded  all  ill-natured  gossip,  all  petti 
ness  of  mind. 

Strange  coigectures  were  uttered  that 
evening  in  Dilburg,  more  or  less  near  the 
truth;  coz\jectures  which  in  the  stillness 
of  night  spread  themselves  through  the 
town,  and  hardly  waited  for  daylight  to 
proclaim  the  truth  with  the  loud  voice  of 

RUMOUR. 

But  no  one  could  be  acquainted  with  the 
truth,  in  all  its  details,  as  written  duriog 
that  long  night  by  the  unhappy  Hither  to 
his  son,  and  as  I  shall  now  impart  it  to  you 
by  the  letter  itself,  which  ran  thus :  — 

**  Bruno,  my  good  son !  It  is  to  you 
that  I  address  these  lines,  which  contain 
the  full  confession  of  your  unhappy  father 
—  a  full  confession,  be  it  at  the  cost  of  the 
love  and  the  reverence  of  those  who  are 
the  dearest  to  me  in  this  world.  Yes,  I 
will  DO  longer  play  the  part  which  has 
been  the  curse  of  my  life.  This  full  con- 
fession, as  I  shall  lay  it  before  my  earthly 
and  heavenly  judge,  I  will  in  the  first  pliy:e 
utter  to  you. 

**  May  God  be  merciful  to  me,  Bruno ! 
I  cannot  feel  it  otherwise  than  a  relief^ 
now  that  at  last  the  sword  which  I  have 
seen  for  seven  and  twenty  years  hanging 
over  my  head  has  fallen.  Oh  1  that  it  was 
myself  alone,  the  guilty  one,  that  it  would 
strike,  and  that  it  would  pass  by  the  inno* 
cent  heads  of  my  wife  ana  child.  But  the 
curse  is,  ^  the  sins  of  the  father  are  visited 
on  the  children  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generation  ;  *  that  fearful  text  of  Scrip- 
ture that  has  so  often  made  me  shudder, 
lest  it  might  have  its  fulfilment  even  in 
you  —  in  you,  whom  I  would  have  defend- 
ed from  shame  and  pain  with  my  heart's 
blood 

'*  But  I  must  remain  calm  if  I  am  to  retain 
strength  enough  to  say  what  I  must  say. 
I  must  forget  the  present  for  the  past, 
which  I  must  describe  to  you. 

'*!  write  it  to  you,  Bruno,  because  in  these 
moments  I  hardly  dare  to  raise  my  eye^  to 
your  mother;  because  my  guilt  towards 
her  is  so  much  greater  than  towards  you. 
I  write  to  you  in  order  to  spare  myself  the 
cruel  punishment  of  a  face-to-face  confes- 
sion. You  must  know  the  whole  truth 
before  I  can  look  into  your  eyes  again, 
and  perhaps  in  your  heart  you  may  stiil 
find  one  woird  of  comfort  and  forgiveness 
for  him  who  has  expiated  so  bitterly  the 
crime  which  he  committed. 

^*  I  was  hardly  fifteen  years  old,  Bruno, 
when  my  mother,  the  widow  of  a  shop- 
keeper, came  to  live  in  Dilburg.  Our 
incouie  was  limited,  limited  even  for  the 
small  bourgeosie    to  which   we  belongedi 
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but  I  believe  that  with  good  management  power  was  one  of  the  few  sound  ideas 
and  a  contented  disposilion  it  would,  have  which  I  cherished,  and  which  made  me 
been  quite  sufficient  for  our  wantB.  zealously  acquire  the  branches  of  knowl- 

'*Far  be  it  from  me  to  wish  to  stain  the  edge  within  my  reach, 
memory  of  my  mother ;  but  perhaps  I  may  **  Perhaps  it  was  this  exceptional  zeal 
find  some  little  excuse  for  myself  in  the  which  drew  on  me  the  attention  of  the 
wrong  ideas  which  in  many  respects  were  School  Commissioners,  and  made  one  of 
imprinted  in  me  through  her  example. '  them  think  of  recommending  me,  when 
Siie  was  an  ambitious  woman,  my  mother, ,  the  vacancy  occurred  of  a  clerkship  in  tbe 
vith  a  discontented  disposition,  always  counting-house  of  the  iron-foundry  of  Mr. 
bewailing  the  low  position  to  which  she  had  MUller.  I  recollect  that  day  as  if  it  were 
been  reduced,  and  to  which,  as  the  daugh-  yesterday,  when,  for  the  first  time  in  my 
ter  of  a  rich  silversmith,  who  became  bank-  life  contented  with  my  lot,  I  walked  to  the 
rapt  before  his  death,  she  was  not  brought  foundry  and  answered  in  the  counting- 
np.  U  was  tbe  recollection  of  days  of  house  the  questions  which  the  master  put 
comfort  which  had  embittered  her  life  and  to  me.  I  recollect  the  proud  feeling  with 
vade  her  look  upon  riches  and  position  as ,  which  I  took  my  place  at  the  desk  which 
life's  highest  good.  was  pointed  out  to  me  as  mine.    I  knew 

'^I  have  often  thought  since,  that  the  that  at  last  I  had  my  foot  on  the  ladder  to 
seeds  of  the  same  restless  longinss  might  j  become  more  than  an  ordinary  workman, 
thus  have  been  sown  in  me,  and  in  my '  and  that  I  might  get  on  further  by  my 
Toong  and  ardent  mind  were  developed  own  industry  and  perseverance,  and  I  did 
into  a  passion.  I  recollect  how  from  a  child  get  on  further. 
1  indulged  in  undefined  dreams  of  a  great  |      *'  On  the  eight  years  of  my  life  which 


futare.  I  recollect  that  I  looked  at  tbe 
large  houses  of  the  rich  in  the  town  with 
&D  eoTious  eye,  and,  in  my  thoughts,  I 
ehose  out  the  most  beautiful  as  my  dwell- 
ing in  that  undefined  time  to  which  my 
imagination  spoke  to  me;  that  I  pushed 
into  tbe  doors  of  concert-rooms  and  the- 
atres to  admire  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
in  their  fine  clothes,  and  then  returned 
borne  to  our  humble  dwelling,  where  1  told 
my  mother  of  all  the  finery  I  had  seen. 
'  Oh,  yes,  rich  men  are  happy ;  they  can 
get  everything,'  wa.s  then  her  ordinary  re- 


then  followed,  I  cannot  look  back  without 
satisfaction. 

**  I  worked  —  I  worked  with  pleasure  and 
zeal  through  all  these  long  years.  I  did 
not  keep  up  any  intercourse  with  my  for- 
mer comrades,  nor  did  I  seek  new  ones;  so 
that  as  far  as  this  went  there  was  not  much 
fear  of  my  being  led  away,  and  I  found 
ample  oppportunity  for  my  own  studies, 
which  1  continued  in  my  leisure  hours  with 
an  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge.  I  do 
not  believe,  however,  that  a  mode  of  life 
so  little  natural  to  a  young  man  can  oper- 


mark,  and  our  simple  meal  was  distasteful  ate  favorably  in  the  formation  of  his  char- 
becaiise  we  thou<;ht  of  the  savory  dishes  acter.  In  my  case,  at  all  events,  I  believe 
which  the  cook  brought  over  to  the  great  ]  that  a  little  youthful  fun  and  a  little  youth- 
boose  opposite  to  us,  and  my  mother  |  ful  folly  would  have  restored  the  balance 
was  dissatisfied  with  her  new  gown  be- ;  of  my  mind  and  have  counteracted  the  se- 
carae  it  was  not  silk,  like  that  of  the  gro-  dateuess  and  cold  calculation  which  were 


cer'a  wife. 

'^I  was  seventeen  years  old  when  the 
efaoice  of  an  avocation  for  me  had  to  be 


its  chief  characteristics. 

**  Two  years  after  I  had  entered  my  em- 
ployment, my  mother  died,  and  I  became 


decided.  All  my  schoolfellows  had  already  ,  more  and  more  withdrawn  into  myself, 
left  behind  them  several  years  of  their '  In  her  I  lost  the  only  confidant  of  all  my 
apprenticeship  in  the  trades  they  had ;  wishes.  By  her  death  I  lost  the  only  per- 
cbosen,  but  with  me  it  was  a  new  example  |  son  in  the  world  to  whom  I  could  fully  ex- 
of  the  old  proverb, '  to  overlook  what  is  press  my  thoughts,  and  from  whom  I  found 
within  one's  reach  in  hankering  after  what  sympathy  for  all  the  ambitious  dreams 
is  unattainable.'  To  become  an  officer, '  which  my  fancy  presented  to  me  ;  and  at 
t0  6tady  for  the  profession  of  an  advocate  the  same  time  that  this  sad  loss  befell  a 
or  doctor,  these  were  the  foolish  dreams  great  change  in  my  life  in  other  respects 
of  tbe  son  of  a  poor  widow,  and  mean-  dawned  upon  me. 

while  the  time  and  opportunity  to  become  *^  My  master,  in  these  two  years  had 
a  clever  workman  were  lost.  The  only  certainly  not  exchanged  ten  words  wich 
good  thing  was,  that  I  did  not  suffer  to  me.  His  counting-house  was  separated  by 
p:i?8  I  y  u>'elessly  the  period  of  my  being  a  thin  partition  from  the  office  of  the  clerks, 
at  ^bool.  which  had  he(*n  somewhat  lon^  and  at  any  hour  of  the  day  one  might  ex- 
for  my  station  in  life.    That  knowledge  is  pect  to  see  him  come  in  there. 
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"  Except  on  business,  he  seldom  or  never 
addressed  a  word  to  his  subordinates,  and 
the  distance  between  the  chief  and  the 
youngest  clerk  was  too  great  not  to  matce 
it  a  very  rare  event  for  me  to  have  a  con- 
versation with  him  on  business.  He  was 
a  singular  mixture  of  good  and  evil,  that 
old  Mr.  Miiller.  He  was  then  nearly 
seventy  years  old ;  but  his  back  was  un- 
bent and  he  had  the  strong  energetic  look 
of  a  young  man  in  his  dark  deep-set  eyes. 
He  was  strict,  but  as  I  had  latterly  many 
opportunities  of  remarking,  more  on  prin- 
ciple than  by  nature.  With  an  external 
appearance  of  calmness,  he  concealed  from 
the  superficial  observer  his  easily  agitated 
mind,  which  could  boil  up  fiercely  in  anger 
or  could  overflow  with  sorrow,  and  which 
could  passionately  and  powerfully  hate  or 
love ;  and  his  experience  of  life  had  been 
bitter.  The  wife,  whom  in  the  autumn 
of  his  life  he  had  first  learnt  to  know  and 
love,  proved  faithless  to  him  a  few  years 
after  their  marriage,  and  left  him  to  fol- 
low her  lover  when  the  little  Joseph  had 
scarcely  reached  three  years  of  age. 
People  said  that  on  the  occurrence  of 
this  catastrophe,  which  had  destroyed  his 
domestic  happiness,  no  one  ever  heard 
him  utter  a  complaint  or  saw  him  shed  a 
tear;  that  in  the  same  week  he  caused 
everything  which  had  belonged  to  his  wife 
to  be  taken  out  of  his  house,  and  that  not 
only  her  name  never  came  to  his  lips,  but 
no  one  would  have  dared  to  pronounce  it 
in  his  presence.  It  was  said,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  when  this  same  wife  had  been 
forsaken  by  her  lover,  and  was  sunk  in 
poverty,  the  unknown  benefactor,  who  by 
an  anonymous  remittance  secured  her 
from  further  sin,  was  no  one  else  but  her 
injured  husband.  Since  that  time  he  had 
lived  wholly  withdrawn  from  the  world. 

^  An  old  single  woman,  Mrs.  Sass,  man- 
aged h  s  housekeeping  and  took  care  of 
little  Joseph.  To  that  young  child  Mr. 
Miiller  appeared  to  have  transferred  all 
the  love  and  tenderness  of  his  heart,  and 
to  his  welfare  and  the  care  of  his  educa- 
tion thenceforth  the  whole  life  of  the 
father  appeared  to  be  devoted.  He  made 
it  his  habit  always  to  have  the  child  close 
by  him  ;  he  himself  taught  him  in  prepara- 
tion for  school  the  troublesome  elements 
of  knowledge.  The  child's  little  bed  was 
placed  in  his  room,  and  day  and  night  he 
filled  with  love  and  care  the  place  of  the 
child's  missing  mother.  In  the  foundry 
the  workmen  were  accustomed  to  see  the 
little  fellow  tripping  alom;,  holding  his 
father's  hand;  in  the  counting-house  there 
was  nothing  strange  in  finding  him  near 


the  desk  of  his  father  with  a  box  of  bricks 
or  a  dissected  map  on  a  little  table. 

"The  pretty  child,  with  his  black  curly 
hair,  had  now  grown  up  into  a  smart 
young  man ;  his  desk  now  stood  on  the 
place  where  he  once  sat  with  his  play- 
things, but  alas,  the  relations  between  the 
father  and  son  were  far  from  what  they 
were  in  those  earlier  years.  I  believe 
that  it  was  the  very  similarity  of  their 
two  characters  which  led  to  the  continual 
disputes  which  used  to  take  place  wl^eii 
Joseph  had  outgrown  his  child's  shoes. 
The  leading  feature  of  both  their  natures 
was  the  keeping  fast  to  a  resolution  once 
taken,  or  to  an  intention  once  declared ; 
both  had  a  certain  coolness  which  was  the 
cloak  of  their  warm  hearts ;  both  had  the 
violence  of  temper,  which  had  already 
caused  so  many  feuds  between  them.  I 
told  you,  Bruno,  how  few  words  had  ever 
been  exchanged  between  my  master  and 
me.  Twice  on  New  Year's  day  he  had 
given  me  a  present  of  money,  with  the 
words,  *I  |im  content  with  you,  Evera- 
berg,'  and  twice  these  words  had  made 
my  heart  beat  with  pride  and  hope. 

<*  On  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  my 
mother.  I  remained  at  home  a  week  and 
came  back  to  the  foundry  for  the  first 
time  a  few  days  after  her  burial.  How  I 
was  surprised  when  I  saw  my  place  occu- 
pied by  a  strange  person,  who  informed 
me  that  he  was  appointed  the  junior  clerk, 
but  before  I  had  time  to  think  what  this 
could  mean,  I  was  asked  by  my  master 
into  his  counting-house. 

*^  When  I  went  in,  I  found  Joseph 
Miiller  there  sitting  at  his  desk  with  a  pea 
between  his  white  teeth,  without  even  the 
pretence  of  working,  staring  at  his  father 
and  me  with  a  defiant  look  in  his  dark  eyes 
which  were  exactly  the  same  as  those  of 
the  old  man  at  the  desk  opposite  to  him. 

"  *  I  have  heard  with  concern  that  your 
mother  is  dead,  Eversberg,'  said  the  old 
man  in  a  more  friendly  tone  than  as  yet  I 
had  ever  heard  from  him.  ^  It  is  a  great 
loss  for  you  in  which  I  heartily  sympathize. 
May  I  know  whether  you  have  formed  any 
plan  as  to  your  future  residence  ? ' 

**  I  told  him  that  an  arrangement  was 
proceeding  for  my  residence  with  an  ac- 
quaintance of  my  late  mother. 

*'  *  Put  a  stop  to'  this  arrangment,  Evera- 
berg;  I  have  other  plans  for  you.  After 
to-morrow  you  are  to  go  to  the  foundry 
to  learn  the  business  of  an  ironfounder 
thoroughly.  I  have  given  my  order-s  to 
the  foreman  who  will  inform  you  down 
there  as  to  your  future  employment.  I 
wish  you  from  this  time  forth  to  take  up 
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your  abode  in  my  hous>e  where  within  a 
few  days  a  room  ahall  be  made  ready  for 
you.' 

^  Id  these  few  words  the  great  change 
which  my  lot  was  to  undergo  was  an- 
nounced to  me.  An  instant  afterwards 
&Ir.  Miiller  left  the  couutin^-hoase.  I  was 
too  ai^tonished  then  to  make  him  any  an- 
8wer  and  he  did  not  seem  to  have  expected 
any.  If  I  had  been  able  and  had  dared  to 
express  what  I  felt,  it  would  have  been  a 
rehement  objection  to  learu  an  employ- 
ment which  had  no  attraction  for  me, 
DeTcrtteless,  I  could  not  but  think  that 
my  master  had  in  view  my  welfare,  and 
that  unconditional  obedience  was  all  that  I 
had  to  do  in  order  to  secure  bis  good  will 
towards  me. 

"  In  the  same  week  I  took  up  my  abode 
in  the  house  of  Mr.  Miiller.  I  need  not 
hare  been  long  there  to  remark  that  I  ha'l 
come  there  contrary  to  the  wishes  of 
Joseph.  Latterly  I  understood  that  his 
refusal  to  learn  the  business  was  the  lead- 
ing cause  of  this  great  change  in  my 
life. 

''There  was  a  warm  scene  between 
father  and  son,  and  the  father  had  Hworn  a 
aolenin  oath  that  he  would  not  leave  the 
foondry  in  ignorant  hands;  but  his  son 
would  not  give  way ;  the  son  understood 
giring  way  even  less  than  the  father ;  and 
so  I  came  into  their  dwelling  in  the  unen- 
viable position  of  an  apple  of  discord  to 
carry  oat  the  threat  of  the  old  man,  that 
he  would  choose  another  successor. 

''From  this  time  forth,  the  alienation 
between  the  father  and  son  became  every 
day  stronger.  Joseph  never  said  a  word 
to  me  in  the  presence  of  his  father,  and 
his  father  by  a  double  share  of  friendliness 
towards  me  made  his  coolness  towards  his 
SOD  come  out  still  more  strongly.  In  spite 
of  all  I  felt  myself  fortunate  in  my  posi- 
tion. 

"Except  at  meal-times,  I  was  seldom 
seen  in  the  family-circle.  All  day  being 
•ctively  engaged  in  the  foundry,  I  devoted 
my  evenings  to  the  studies  which  I  had 
ilvays  continued.  This  sort  of  life  passed 
nniformly  and  methodically,  for  two  more 
years.  Everything  was  nearly  the  same 
except  the  conduct  of  Joseph  Miiller,  who 
gradually  was  going  to  the  bad.  His  ab- 
sence from  home  was  the  consequence  of 
the  alienation  between  himself  and  his 
^ther.  This  absence  from  home  led  to 
^  company,  and  bad  company  led  to  the 
(iebasing  habits  of  play  and  drink. 

"Twice  had  the  father  with  large  sums 
of  money  saved  bis  son's  name  from 
ihsme  and  dishonour.    Twice  had  the  son 


made  his  promise  of  repentance  and  im- 
provement, but  befote  the  third  time,  thure 
came  an  explosion. 

**  I  happened  to  be  in  the  counting-hou-^e 
when  a  bill  was  presented  to  Mr.  Miiller, 
drawn  upon  him  by  Joseph  without  any 
right  or  notice. 

**From  the  pallor  which  overspread  his 
earnest  countenance,  from  the  trembling 
fingers  with  which  he  silently  subscribed 
his  name,  I  saw  that  something  uncommon 
must  have  taken  place. 

"  Just  at  this  instant,  wben  the  servant 
left  the  counting-honse  with  the  bill,  Joseph 
came  in  and  took  his  place  at  his  de>^k. 

"  Understanding  that  something  had  oc- 
curred, I  kept  the  father  and  son  in  my 
eye  whilst  I  was  counting  out  some  money 
in  the  course  of  business.  Had  Joseph 
actually  no  suspicion  of  the  storm  that 
was  gathering  over  his  head,  or  was  it 
only  an  apparent  calmness  with  which  he 
sat  himself  down  at  his  desk  ? 

*'  I  do  not  know,  but  I  saw  the  young 
man  was  alarnied  when  his  father,  placing 
his  hand  upen  his  shoulder  bade  him  fol- 
low him. 

*'  They  both  left  the  counting-house  in 
silence ;  what  passed  between  them  I  can- 
not tell  you,  Bruno.  No  one  was  a  wit- 
ness of  their  interview  which,  as  I  after- 
wards heard  from  the  housekeeper  lasted 
no  longer  than  half  an  hour. 

"Loud  and  passionate  words  reached 
the  outside  of  the  room  from  which  Joseph 
at  last  rushed  out  in  wild  haste.  Only 
half  an  hour  later  he  had  left  the  house 
and,  as  afterwards  was  ascertained  -upon 
investigation,  he  had  shipped  himself  at 
once  on  to  America. 

"  Neither  word  nor  sign  was  ever  after- 
wards received  from  him.  For  two  whole 
days  the  old  man  was  entirely  invisible. 
His  book-room  where  the  interview  with 
Joseph  had  taken  place,  and  which  was 
above  the  parlour,  was  closed,  and  for 
eight  and  forty  hours  old  Mrs.  Sass  and  I 
heard  him  walking  up  and  down  the  room 
with  restless  and  hasty  steps.  As  often  as 
the  times  arrived  for  meals,  Mrs.  Sass  ven- 
tured to  knock  at  the  door,  but  without  y 
result.  Other  measures  we  dared  not 
take. 

"  On  the  third  day,  in  the  morning,  he 
came  unexpectedly  into  the  counting- 
house —  altered  and  grown  thin.  His 
head,  once  so  proudly  carried,  was  bent 
down ;  his  dark  eyes  were  sunk  hollower 
and  deeper  than  ever,  but  externally  he 
was  calm  as  before.  "* 

"Joseph's  desk  was  taken  away  from 
the  counting-housei  but  all  else  went  on 
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ar>  bt»^«»r6.  The  <«arae  eveoiDg  I  was  in- 
vited luto  Mr.  Miiiler^s  room.  When  I  en 
tered,  I  found  hiui  sitting  at  the  table 
with  a  lighted  candle  near  him  and  a  great 
many  papers  spread  before  him,  whilst  he 
was  holding  one  of  the  papers  in  the  flame. 
Without  saying  a  word  tie  pointed  to  a 
chair  on  the  other  side  of  the  table,  and  I 
took  my  place  tliere  in  silence,  after  which 
I  had  fully  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  conjec- 
ture before  he  addressed  a  word  to  me. 
Various  papers,  almost  all  sealed  up,  I 
saw  him  hold  in  the  candle  and  burn  one 
after  another.  He  then  stood  up  to  take 
out  of  the  bookcase  the  great  folio  Bible 
with  the  silver  clasps,  wnich  had  been  a 
family  heirloom,  and  in  which,  from  time 
immemorial  in  old-fashioned  manner,  the 
birth  and  marriage  of  every  member  of 
the  family  was  entered.  He  then  cut  out 
a  portion  of  a  leaf  and  also  held  that  in 
the  candle  till  the  scorched  brown  tinder 
threatened  to  burn  his  fingers,  hi«  trem- 
bling fingers  which  betrayed  the  inward 
sufferings  of  his  soul,  of  which  his  rigid 
countenance  gave  no  sign.  He  then  slow- 
ly directed  his  piercing  gaze  at  me. 

"  *  Do  you  know  of  what  you  have  been 
the  witness,  Eversberg  ?  ' 

"  *  No,  Mr.  Miiller,*  1  stammered,  alarmed 
at  his  unexpected  question. 

"  *  Then  I  will  tell  you.  You  have  been 
the  wftnessof  this,  that  a  father  has  buried 
his  son.'  He  said  these  words  in  a  sol- 
emn tone,  but  his  voice  sounded  hollow 
and  strange,  and  before  I  could  answer 
him,  he  proceeded : 

"  *  Thus  far  I  have  had  every  reason  to 
be  satisfied  with  you  Eversberg,  and  I 
have  therefore,  as  a  childless  old  man,  de- 
cided to  constitute  you  my  suci.essor  and 
heir.  Henceforth  you  shall  take  upon 
yourself,  under  my  direction,  the  whole 
management  of  the  iron  foundry,  and  I 
shall  take  care  that  it  is  known,  and  that 
people  shall  pay  you  the  respect  due  to 
their  future  Master.  Be  silent,'  he  cried 
in  a  rough  and  passionate  tone,  as  I  began 
to  speak  a  word  in  favour  of  his  cast-off 
son. 

"  *  Be  silent,*  he  repeated,  .though  I  was 
already  silent  with  fear,  *  and  never  again 
dare  to  mention  that  name  in  my  presence, 
or,  by  Heaven,  I  will  instantly  drive  you 
out  of  my  house  like  a  dog.  If  I  consti- 
tute you  my  successor,  it  is  because  I 
think  you  are  capable  of  keeping  up  the 
honour  of  the  foundry,  which  was  the 
property  of  my  great-grandfather,  and  not 
because  I  am  specially  inclined  towards 
you  or  am  contemplating  your  happiness  in 
this  matter.    I  tell  you  this  with  the  object 


of  relieving  you  of  all  thanks  a^  regards  my- 
^elf,  but  luy  upon  you  a  solemn   duty  to 
make  the  object  of  your  life  the  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  the  foundry.     If  you  will 
truly    fulfill  this  condition  with  all  your 
strength,  swear  it  to  me  with  your  hand 
upon  the  Bible  which  now  lies  before  you.* 
'*!  took   the   oath,   Bruno;    with   what 
feelings  I  left  the  room  I  can  scarcely  de- 
scribe to  you.    In  the   boldest  dreams  of 
my  imagination,  the  future  which  so  un- 
expectedly opened  before  me  had   found 
no  place.    I  grew  dizzy  at  the  prospects 
which  rose  thus  suddenly  before  me,  but 
I  shuddered  at  the  injustice  which  had  led 
to  them.    I  always  knew  that  Joseph  Miil- 
ler  was  thoughtless,  but  not  irretrievably 
bad.     I  felt  that  it  was  in  a  blind  passion 
that  the  father  and  son,  who  in   the  bot- 
tom of  their  hearts  felt  warmly   for  each 
other,  mu'it  have  spoken  words  which  had 
caused  this  deep  breach  between  them.     I 
felt  like  a  thief  who  had  stolen  away  from 
the  son  his  rightful  inheritance,  and   yet 
at  the  same  time  there  came  the  stimulus 
of  gratified  ambition,  the  main  passion  of 
my  young  life,   from  the   moment  that  I 
knew  myself.    There  arose,  too,  the  castle 
in  the  air  of  riches,  which  I  had  been  build- 
ing for  years,  now  about  to  become  real ; 
and  I  was  too  weak,  I  will  say  too  coward- 
ly, to  offer  any  real  resistance. 

'^The  following  morning,  the  book- 
keeper, the  inspectors,  and  clerks,  were 
called  into  the  counting-house,  anil  there 
I  was  formerly  presented  to  them  as  their 
future  master.  Now  followed  three  more 
years,  which  glided  by  like  a  dream. 

"  These  three  years  had  transformed 
Mr.  Miiller  into  a  weak  old  man,  and  grad- 
ually the  whole  management  of.  the  foun- 
dry had  fallen  into  my  hands.  Still  the 
master,  every  morning,  went  his  rounds 
through  the  counting-house  and  foundry, 
but  in  efiect  he  interfered  hardly  at  all, 
and  was  surly  whenever  I  wished  tor  his 
advice  upon  some  matter  or  other  relating 
to  the  foundry. 

**Iwas  then  five-and-twenty  —  young, 
healthy,  and  strong,  with  a  brilliant  fu- 
ture before  me,  which  seemed  to  come 
nearer  and  nearer  as  the  old  man  began 
to  fall  off  in  strength  and  clearness  of 
mind,  and  his  end  was  regarded  by  every- 
one as  approaching. 

*•  That  I  did  not  long  for  the  death  of 
the  old  man,  to  whom  I  was  so  much  in- 
debted, I  can  assure  you,  Bruno,  without 
falling  short  of  the  exact  truth  which  I 
wish  strictly  to  adhere  to. 

"  I  was  fully  content  wit|j  my  position  : 
I  had  a  large  income,  more  than  sulficief  t 
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for  my  wants ;  aod  as  I  have  already  told 
you,  if  not  in  name,  I  was  in  fact,  the  un- 
coutrolled  lord  and  master  in  the  fouddry. 

**  The  following  year,  Brnno^  the  eighth 
from  my  entering  into  the  foundry,  termi- 
sated  the  nniforin  succession  of  events.  It 
began  with  a  dispate  between  Mr.  Miiller 
aod  myself  over  a  place  in  the  counting- 
boui«  which  had  become  vacant. 

*"!  wished  it  to  be  filled  by  a  young  man 
vhobad  a  very  good  recommendation  in 
bU  favour,  but  my  master  held  obstinately 
to  bis  intention  of  giving  the  place,  as  the 
last  chance  of  conversion  to  good  ways,  to 
the  SOD  of  a  friend  who  had  asked  for  it. 

"Perhaps  it  was  the  remembrance  of  his 
ovD  SOD,  which  moved  the  old  man  to  make 
this  experiment  with  a  eood-for-nothing  — 
for  a  good-for-nothing,  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  word,  one  might  call  Julius  Stellen- 
barg  —  whose  life  had  a  past  which  could 
Dot  possibly  promise  anything  for  the  fu- 
tare. 

"  I  knew  that,  and  was  prejudiced  against 
biiQ  before  I  had  seen  him  ;  and  I  was  more 
tbsD  displeased  that  he  wa^  to  be  received 
iDto  Mr.  Miiller's  boase,  which,  up  till  now, 
vith  as  two  (for  old  Mrs.  Sass  was  dead, 
rod  bad  not  been  replaced)  had  been  a 
qniet,  somewhat  dull,  but  yet  a  peaceful 
abode. 

**  1  wish,  Bmno,  that  I  could  paint  you 
Jolios  Stellenbnrg,  as  I  recollect  him  at 
oar  first  meeting.  That  merry  counte- 
ninoe  with  a  mocking  expression  about  the 
I'ps,  that  countenance  which  bore  the 
traces  of  a  dissolute  life ;  with  though t- 
leteDess  exhibiting  itself  in  every  trait,  and 
Jet  having  something  attractive  in  it.  I 
viah  I  could  paint  bis  portrait,  with  the 
peculiar  faculty  which  he  had  of  nestling 
bim/«lf  into  every  heart,  even  of  those 
vho  were  prejudiced  against  him ;  with 
tiiecDDning  to  discover  everyone's  weak 
rde,  aodthe  capability  to  use  that  weak 
(ide  to  his  own  advantage,  and  with  that 
entire  want  of  principle  which  distin- 
gnisbed  him.  . 

•*  Between  Mr.  Miiller  and  myself  there 
did  Dot  exist  any  relation  which  could 
Diake  one  expect  a  hearty  friendly  feeling 
on  his  side.  I  do  not  believe  indeed  that 
at  tbe  bottom  of  his  heart  he  liked  me.  I 
liiTe  often  thought  that  it  was  the  succes- 
sor of  his  son  whom  he  could  not  endure 
in  me.  It  was  doubly  strange  to  see  him 
I  to  attracted  to  Julius  Stellenburs:,  who  in 
kverj  few  days  had  ingratiated  himself 
^ith  bim.  It  is  true  there  was  something 
irresistibly  agreeable  in  his  manner  of 
talking  and  narrating.  Evil  itself,  in  his 
mouth,  came  to  be  a  farce  at  which  one 


laughed  before  one  felt  rising  in  one's 
heart  the  dislike  which  it  deserved ;  but, 
nevertheless,  I  was  every  day  surprised 
when  I  saw  the  old  man  enlivened  by  the 
society  of  Stellenburg,  when  I  saw'  him 
longing  for  the  hour  when  Stellenburg 
would  come  in  from  the  counting-house, 
when  I  saw  him  laughing  at  stories  of  past 
mischief  much  worse  than  that  for  which 
he  had  sent  away  his  own  son. 

^*  But  the  old  man  was  becoming  dotino^ 
and  childish.  He  felt  lonely  without  a 
family  and  dull  for  want  of  work,  and  I 
believe  that,  through  the  merriment  of  Ju- 
lius Stellenburg,  there  arose  a  real  enliven- 
ment  in  the  uniformity  of  his  life.  A^  far 
as  regards  the  first  few  days,  I  had  kept 
out  of  the  new-comer's  way  as  much  as 
possible,  but  on  the  third  evening  after  his 
arrival  he  walked  into  my  room  without 
any  excuse  of  business. 

'**  Don't  disturb  yourself  on  my  ac- 
count,! he  said,  *  my  dear  fellow,'  taking 
up  a  cigar  and  placing  himself  astride  on 
a  chair  opposite  to  me  with  his  arms 
crossed  over  the  back  of  it.  *  Papa  Miil- 
ler intends  that  I  should  have  a  **  good  ex- 
ample," and  as  the  good  example  has  shown 
himself  very  little  in  my  quarters,  I  am 
come  to  look  at  him  at  my  leisure/ 

**I  was  much  disturbed  at  the  impudent 
manner  in  which  he  intruded  himself  upon 
me,  and  I  determined  to  frighten  him  away 
by  taking  no  notice  of  him  and  by  going 
on  with  a  calculation  which  I  had  besrun, 
just  as  if  he  were  not  present,  and  I  did  so 
after  a  few  cool  words  of  excuse ;  but 
whether  I  would  or  not  his  eyes,  which  I 
always  saw  fixed  on' me  with  a  half  mock- 
ing expression  as  often  as  I  raised  my  own, 
made  me  nervous  and  disturbed  me  at  my 
work ;  at  last  I  impatiently  threw  my  pen 
down. 

"'Mr.  Stellenburg,  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  go  on  working  when  you  are  looking 
at  me  in  this  way,'   I  said  crossly. 

"*  Indeed,  Mr.  Eversberg,*  he  answered 
laughing;  *to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  had 
just  determined  to  come  and  have  a  chat 
with  you ;  I  hope,  however,  that  you  will 
discontinue  addressing  me  as  Mr.,  at  least 
if  the  distance  between  the  "  good  exam- 
ple "  and  the  sinner  is  not  too  great  in  your 
worship's  eyes.' 

"  How  it  happened  I  don't  know,  but 
one  bore  from  Julius  Stellenburg  things 
one  would  not  hear  from  any  one  else. 

^  There  he  sat,  as  an  uninvited  guest  in 
my  own  room  determined  to  banter  me, 
and  I  bore  it,  and  even  began  to  feel  the 
anger  which  his  entrance  had  excited  in  me 
gradually  disappearing. 
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**  *  Do  you  know,  Eversberg,  I  come  es- 
pecially to  ask  whether  you  can  help  me 
to  a  piece  of  string  and  a  nail.' 

"  *  What  do  you  want  it  for,'  I  asked, 
while  I  rose  to  get  what  he  asked  for. 

"  *  Sit  still,  my  dear  fellow,  there's  no 
hurrv.  to-morrow  will  do  as  well ;  I  only 
wished  to  have  it  by  me  to  hang  myself  if 
I  felt  inclined,  for  I  see  well  enough  that  it 
ia  impossible  for  any  jolly  chap  to  stay 
long  in  this  house.  Now  you  will  say  that 
it  is  good  enough  for  such  a  good-for-noth- 
ing fellow  as  I  om,  to  have  com^  here  into 
the  counting-house  to  write  till  I  am  tired, 
to  cast  up  what  I  have  not  gained,  and  all 
this  for  the  cost  of  lodging  and  washing 
and  a  salary,  which  I  could  well  smoke 
away  in  a  year  in  Manillas ;  and  this  is  all 
except  the  inestimable  privilege  of  a  good 
example ;  —  but  the  sum  total  is,  that  I 
feel  here  about  as  much  at  my  ease  as  a 
fish  on  dxy  land.* 

** '  All  beginnings  are  difficult,  you  will 
soon  get  accustomed  to  us  here,*  I  said 
by  way  of  comforting  him. 

"  *  Alas!  I  never  got  accustomed  to  any- 
thing,' he  answered,  with  a  half  sigh,  *  ex- 
cept to  a  jolly  pleasant  life  in  which  I  had 
nothing  to  do.  Look,  Evorsberg,  there  are 
individuals  who  are  beasts  of  burden  from 
their  cradles ;  there  are  others  into  whom 
you  cannot  hammer  industry,  do  what  you 
will.  If  one  of  the  last-mentioned  sort  is 
born  a  Rothschild,  or  a  Ra^4sian  Prince  w^th 
a  silver  mine,  into  whose  mouth  fail  ripe 
pears  and  roast  pigeons,  then  he  is  a  good 
noble  fellow  all  his  life  long;  but  if  he 
comes  into  the  world  as  an  ordinary  man, 
with  a  purse  as  empty  as  the  vessel  of  the 
Danaides,  he  is  called  a  rosue  from  the 
very  instant  he  gets  into  jacket  and  trou- 
sers ;  and  a  *'  good  example  "  who  happens 
to  meet  him  creeps  back  into  his  shell 
whilst  he  thinks  of  the  proverb,  **  That  he 
who  touches  pitch  will  be  defiled."  Isn't 
it  so,  Eversberg  ?     Good-night.* 

"  He  got  up  and  left  the  room  suddenly, 
and  I  can  .  only  say,  Bruno^  that  I  felt 
ashamed  of  myself.  Who  was  I  that  I 
placed  myself  so  much  above  him  ?  I  was 
ashamed,  and  from  the  next  day  forwards 
I  endeavoured  by  double  courtesy  to 
make  up  for  my  former  reserve.  From 
that  day  the  confidence,  which  to  my 
misfortune  gradually  arose  between  us, 
continually  increased.  Julius  Stellenburg 
was  of  a  good  family  and,  before  his  dis- 
solute life  began,  had  lived  much,  in  good 
society.  The  good  manners  which  were 
peculiar  to  him,  the  free  and  easy  mode  in 
which  he  carried  and  expressed  himself, 
were  the  first  things  which  I,  the  son  of 


a  bourgeois,  learnt  to  admire  in  him,  and 
in  which  I  could  not  but  recognize  his  su- 
periority, and  the  changes  and  vicissitudes 
of  his  past   life,    in  all  the  relations  of 
which  he  had  suffered  shipwreck,  had  given 
him  the  advantage    of  an  experience  far 
beyond  his  years.    I  can  well  believe  that 
his  stories  could  not  always  have  stood  the 
touchstone  of  truth,  or  that  at  least  it  was 
an  ornate  and  embellished  truth  which  he 
served  up  to  me ;  but   it  was  impossible 
not  to  find  his   stories  entertaining,  and 
the    society    of  Julius    was    a    welcome 
change  in    the  uniformity   which  thus  far 
had  distinguished   my  life.     Gradually  he 
knew  how  to  tempt  me  to  share  some  of 
the  pleasures  which  Dilburg  could  afford. 
"  To  what  may   be    calle  1  society,    we 
had   neither  of  us  access;  but  in  public 
amusements,  such  as  concerts  and  plays, 
or  balls,  or  reunions  of  the  second  circle 
in  the  town,  I  soon  learnt  to  take  pleasure, 
and  to  find  in  them  an  agreeable  variety 
from  my  laborious  life. 

"The  more  confidential  we  were  with 
each  other,  the  freer  became  Julius  in  ex- 
pressing principles  which  shocked  me,  and 
which  more  than  once  made  me  determine 
to  draw  back  from  him ;  but,  somehow  or 
other,  he  contrived  again  to  draw  me 
along  with  him,  and  the  fear  of  his  laugh- 
ing at  me  contributed  not  a  little  to  this 
result ;  and,  after  a  time,  it  was  a  feeling 
of  gratitude  which  attached  me  to  him. 

"  For  it  was  in  that  year,  Bruno,  that  I 
first  met  your  mother ;  but  I  can  hardly 
call  it  a  meeting,  because  there  was  so 
great  a  distance  between  her  social  posi- 
tion and  mine,  that  that  was  not  possible. 
But  I  saw  her  at  a  public  concert  a  short 
time  after  she  became  an  orphan,  and  took 
up  her  abode  with  a  Dilburg  family. 
Think  of  the  lovely  attractive  countenance 
of  your  mother  seven-and-twenty  years 
ago,  in  all  the  bloom  and  freshness  of 
youth.  I  cannot  dwell  on  it  any  more  — 
it  would  take  from  me  the  power  of  writ- 
ing further  to  you,  .and  I  wish  that  all 
should  be  fully  cleared  up  between  yoa 
and  me,  before  to-morrow  shall  bring  yoa 
to  me.  Let  it  be  sufficient  for  you,  my 
son,  that  I  was  in  love  with  your  mother 
long  before  she  had  ever  spoken  a  word  to 
me,  that  I  loved  her  with  a  passion  which 
bordered  upon  madness,  and,  having  re- 
gard to  the  distance  in  rank  and  statioa 
which  separated  us,  it  was  a  madness. 

*' Julius  Stellenburg  was  my  confidant. 
I  alluded  just  now  to  a  feeling  of  gratitude 
which  attached  me  to  him  —  it  had  rela- 
tion to  his  successful  efforts  to  make  me 
acquainted  with  your  mother.     He  kaew 
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ber  earlier  when  her  parents  were  living, 
whom  he  waa  in  the  habit  of  Tisitiog. 
He  bad  not  made  a  single  acquaintance 
amongst  the  best  families  in  Daburg,  al- 
thongh  his  good  birth  would  have  made  it 
JKTJ  easy  for  him  to  have  done  so. 

"  Nevertheless,  for  my  sake,  he  made  an 
exception  with  respect  to  Johanna  van 
Beenen.  He  reminded  her  at  a  public 
concert  of  their  former  acquaintance,  and 
OD  the  next  opportunity  he  presented  me 
to  her.  1  fear  that  the  first  time  I  spoke 
to  her  I  must  have  made  a  sorry  figure 
before  her  whom  I  loved.  The  painful 
feeling  of  my  social  inferiority,  which  had 
10  loug  slumbered,  woke  up  with  redoub- 
led strength  since  I  had  Johanna's  image 
in  my  heart ;  but  she,  with  her  friendll- 
nen  and  good  loving  heart,  knew  very 
loon  how  to  put  nie  at  my  ease ;  and  from 
that  evening  I  frequently  spoke  to  her  in 
pnblic  places. 

"-I  don't  believe  that  the  family  where 
ibe  lived  saw  thia  with  pleasure,  but  my 
lore  was  too  great  to  be  disturbed  by  any 
one,  80  long  as  her  eyes,  with  their  friendly 
expression,  gave  me  welcome,  and  shone 
IB  two  stars  of  hope  in  my  young  heart. 

"It  was  then,  Bruno,  that  for  the  first 
time  the  desire  became  strong  in  me  that 
the  good  position  which  would  be  mine 
tfier  the  death  of  the  old  man  should  be 
•peedity  realized. 

*^  Before  that  time,  to  declare  my  love 
to  yoar  mother  would  have  been  more 
tbaa  an  absurdity ;  even  when  I  should  be 
the  owner  of  the  foundry,  then  she  would 
bave  to  take  a  step  downwards  to  become 
my  wife;  and  although  there  lived  in 
my  heart  a  hope  that  I  waa  not  regarded 
bj  ber  with  indifference,  yet  such  a  sacri- 
fice would  it  have  been  for  her  in  the  posi- 
tion I  then  occupied,  that  I  could  not 
popose  to  her. 

**  I  lived  for  some  months  in  this  exces- 
■ve  agitation.  The  anxious  fear  that 
some  one  else  might  win  the  heart  that  I 
loved,  and  the  impossibility  of  pleading 
my  wishes  before  the  proper  moment 
ihould  have  arrived,  deprived  me  of  rest 
ad  patience ;  and  more  than  once  I 
eaogbt  myself  calculating  as  to  the  proba^ 
bk  end  of  my  benefactor.  I  call  him  bo 
advisedly,  Brano,  that  I  may  teach  you  to 
we  with  perfect  clearness  the  unpardonar 
bleness  of  my  crinie.  In  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  word,  he  waa  my  benefactor. 
Tbroagh  him  I  was  what  I  had  become ; 
tbroagh  him  I  had  at  once  come  to  the 
foifilment  of  my  life's  dream,  to  riches 
ud  respect,  and  yet  I  longed  for  his  death 
witb  feverish  anxiety. 
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*' There  was  a  time  when  this  criminal 
wish  seemed  about  to  be  fulfilled.  The 
old  man  had  a  fit,  and  his  end  was  consid- 
ered at  hand  by  the  physicians.  Never- 
theless, contrary  to  all  expectations,  he 
recovered,  and  a  month  later  the  last 
traces  of  his  indisposition  —  even  the  par- 
tial paralysis  of  his  limbs  —  entirely  dis- 
appeared. But  owing  to  that  illness,  a 
§reat  change  had  taken  place  in  the  con- 
ition  of  his  mind.  The  stupor  which,  as 
it  proceeded,  threatened  to  end  in  abso- 
lute childishness  had  disappeared,  and  had 
given  place  to  all  the  clearness  of  intellect 
which  had  formerly  distinguished  him.  It 
was  the  last  flicker  of  the  flame  of  life 
before  it  should  become  extinguished  for 
ever  —  to  use  the  expression  of  the  physi- 
cians. All  the  garrulity  of  his  later  years 
had  vanished ;  he  waa  silent  and  earnest, 
as  I  had  known  him  on  my  first  acquaint- 
ance, and  his  partiality  for  Julius  Stellen- 
burg  seemed  to  have  quite  passed  off  with 
that  half-childish  condition;    but   he  was 

Ehysically  weaker  than  he  had  ever  been 
efore.  His  back  was  bent,  and  his  hair, 
which  had  been  silver  grey,  was  now  snow 
white.  To  me  he  was  more  friendly  and 
hearty  than  I  had  ever  known  him. 

**  On  a  certain  day,  when  I  entered  his 
room,  I  found  him  bending  over  a  play- 
thing, his  face  hidden  in  his  hand^,  and  he 
was  sobbing  as  if  his  heart  would  break. 
I  withdrew  as  unobservedly  as  I  had 
entered,  but  it  was  a  deadly  pale  face  that 
looked  at  me  out  of  the  glass  when  I  en- 
tered my  room,  which  I  sought  under  the 
first  influence  of  the  shock  I  had  received. 
I  had  seen  the  box  open,  in  which  all  that 
belonged  to  Joseph  Miiller  had  been  hid- 
den. The  plaything  was  his;  it  was  the 
father  who  was  weeping  over  his  son  and 
the  memory  of  his  childhood.  From  that 
instant  all  the  ice-crust  on  the  heart  of  the 
old  man  was  melted. 

"  Owing  to  his  constantly  increasing 
bodily  weakness,  he  seldom  lefb  his  room, 
but  I  could  never  eo  in  there  without  see- 
ing laid  before  him  a  miniature  portrait 
of  Joseph  when  a  child. 

*^  It  is  with  difficulty  that  I  can  make  my 
sensations  in  those  days  intelligible  to  you. 
I  can  bring  them  before  my  mind  only  as 
if  in  the  cloud  of  an  obscure  dream. 
With  a  despairing  feeling  I  saw  the  castle 
in  the  air  which  I  had  been  building  all 
these  years  fall  down,  and  the  dearest 
wishes  of  my  heart  buried  under  its  ruins. 
I  suffered  fearfully.  For  some  months  the 
friendship  between  Julius  and  me  had  been 
much  diminished.  My  refusing  him  mon- 
ey, which  he   constantly  endeavoured  to 
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borrow  from  me  in  greater  sums,  had  pro- 
duced a  cooloesa  between  us.    In  the  nrst 
half-year,  his  conduct  had  been  in  all  ways 
satisfactory ;  but  his  making  acquaintance 
with    a    few   dissolute    young    men    had 
brought'  him  back  into  old  ways,  and  I  be- 
gan to  foresee  the  day  when  it  would  be 
impossible  to^  conceal    his    conduct    any 
longer  from  old  Mr.  Miiller,  npon  which 
his  dismissal  from  his  present  employment 
I  would  become  a  necessity.    But,  although 
our  intimacy  diminished,  it  had  not  escaped 
him  that  a  change  had  taken  place  in  my- 
self, and  upon  his  repeated  question  what 
had  happened,  I  at  last  made  him  share  in 
the   fear  which   I  had  of  a  reconciliation 
between  the  father  and  the  son,  and  the 
change  which  this  might  produce  in  my 
prospects.    At  first  he  gave  me  little  an- 
swer or  comfort.    The  following  evening, 
however,  he  did  not  go  out  as  he  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  doing  latterly,  but  came 
and  sat  with  me  in  my  room,  in  order,  as 
he  said,  to  have  a  little  friendly  chat. 

'*But,  in  fact,  all  his  conversation  had 
one  object  —  under  the  appearance  of 
friendship  and  sympathy  to  feed  and  to 
keep  alive  the  anxiety  and  despair  of  my 
heart.  In  those  days  I  was  not  in  a  state 
for  calm  consideration,  so  as  to  see  through 
his  devilish  design.  I  allowed  myself  to 
be  carried  along  with  him  in  the  descrip- 
tion which  he  gave  me  of  my  position, 
should  Joseph  Miiller  be  recalled  by  his 
father,  or  how  it  would  look  when  all  the 
years  that  I  had  laboured  in  the  factory 
would  turn  out  to  be  for  the  bemefit  of  the 
heir,  and  when  Johanna  van  Reenen  would 
be  married  to  another. 

"  I  was  in  this  state  of  feeling  when  my 
master  sent  for  me.  A  flush  came  across 
his  wasted,  wrinkled  face  when  he  began, 
with  a  weak  voice,  to  speak  to  me. 
*Eversberg.'  said  be,  *I  ought  to  have 
listened  to  you  when  you  wished  to  defend 
Joseph.  I  was  a  fool,  blinded  by  passion ; 
but  Heaven  be  thanked  that  I  have  lived 
long  enough  to  learn  this,  and  to  make 
go(^  my  mistake.  Will  you  help  me  in 
this?  I  know  this,  that  I  have  flattered 
you  with  the  expectation  of  being  my  heir 
and  successor;  but  I  have  learnt  to  un- 
derstand that  I  ought  not  to  do  this  by 
passing  over  my  own  son,  from  whom  I 
should  thus  take  what  rightly  belongs  to 
him.  That  I  shall  know  how  to  reward 
your  faithful  services  as  they  deserve,  T 
need  not  assure  you.  I  am  fully  aware  of 
the  great  debt  of  gratitude  which  I  owe 
to  you ;  but  my  thankfulness  will  be  un- 
limited if  you  will  help  me  to  trace  out  my 
son.    I  aball  die  tranquilly  if  I  can  but  lay 


my  hand  with  blessing  on  the  he\]  which 
in  my  pa^^sionate  folly  I  had  c  ir^ed.* 

**  I  at  once  promised  him  that  I  would 
write  to  the  Dutch  consul  at  New  York, 
and  by  his  intervention  I  would  place  ad- 
vertisements  in  the  principal  American 
papers.  The  blow  which  I  had  so  long 
apprehended  had  thus  fallen  upon  me, 
Bruno.  With  death  in  my  heart,  I  nev- 
ertheless was  able  sufficiently  to  command 
myself  so  that  the  old  rann  could  see  noth- 
ing of  the  bitter  disappointment  that  his 
words  had  occaiioned  me. 

"When    I    communicated    this    in    the 
evening  to  Julius  Stellenburg,  he  laughed. 
"  *  To  grieve  is  old  woman's  work,  but  a 
man  should  act,'  he  said. 

***Act,  how  can  I  act?*  I  answered 
bitterly. 

**  He  then  spoke  in  a  whisper  —  a  word 
which  made  my  blood  stand  still  in  my 
veins. 

'*  ^  Satan  I '  I  said,  turning  my  back 
upon  him,  whilst  my  look  wouM  certa  nly 
have  expressed  all  the  horror  and  con- 
tempt that  at  that  moment  I  felt  for  him. 
But  the  word  that  he  had  spoken  sounded 
in  my  ears  the  whole  night.  It  drove  my 
blood  wild  through  my  veins.  It  made  me 
half  mad  by  the  temptation  which  was 
contained  in  it,  and  I  did  not  write  to  the 
consul,  as  I  promised  the  old  man,  who 
had  laid  his  head  down  peacefully  with 
the  understanding  that  it  had  been  done. 

"  For  two  days  I  did  not  speak  a  word 
to  Stellenburg.  On  the  third  day  he  came 
into  my  room  as  if  nothing  had  happened 
between  us.  It  was  a  little  piece  of  news 
that  he  came  to  impart  to  me ;  the  news 
that  there  was  a  report  that  Johanna  van 
Reenen  wa^)  about  to  be  married  to  a  ricb 
widower.  In  the  despair  of  my  heart,  I 
listened  to  that  word,  which  he  again 
spoke,  without  the  horror  which,  on  the 
first  occasion,  it  had  awakened  in  me. 

*'  And  when  he  saw  that  I  listened,  he 
set  forth  to  me  the  plan,  as  it  seemed  to 
him  capable  of  being  executed,  and  as  it 
must  long  have  been  worked  out  in  his 
head,  in  order  to  come  to  that  accuracy 
and  clearness  with  which  he  gave  it  me 
for  my  consideration. 

"  But  I  still  hesitated.  I  felt  as  if  I  was 
put  in  a  magic  circle,  and  that  I  had  no 
means  of  breaking  loose  from  it,  and  vet 
my  better  feelings  still  maintained  the 
upper  hand.  At  that  time,  I  accompanied, 
as  before,  Julius  to  a  concert,  where  I 
knew  for  certain  I  should  meet  your  moth- 
er, and  I  did  meet  her  in  his  presence.  I 
drank  in  a  full  draught  of  the  sweet  poison 
of  my  passionate  love.    When  I  returned 
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home  in  the  erening  I  foand  the  old  man,  |  "  The  desire  to  fly  from  temptation,  to 
eootrary  to  his  asual  custom,  not  yet  in  go  far  away  where  never  man  should  know 
bed.  He  was  'feverish  and  nervous,  and  what  black  design  had  dwelt  in  my  soul, 
would  not  sleep  till  I  had  promirsed  to  now  possessed  me.  It  was  the  voice  of  my 
gammon  the  notary,  who  had  the  custody  better  self  which  once  more  made  itself 
of  his  will,  for  the  following  day.  '  heard  before  it  was  finally  overpowered  by 

*  I  mast  make  good  what  I  can,  Evers-  \  that  of  the  bad  angel,  who  again  whispered 


berg.    Heaven  knows  if  I  shall  see  my 
Jodeph  again  1 ' 

"  In  that  nighty  Bruno,  the  hellish  plan 
between  Julius  and  myself  was  zuUy 
ripened. 

**  To  Mr.  Miiller  I  said,  that  the  notary 
was  out  of  town,  and  would  return  in  a 
few  days ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  I  had  no 
more  written  to  him  than  to  the  consul. 
In  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day  I 
went  from  home  as  if  on  foundry  bu:;iness. 
In  those  days  Dllburg's  connection  with 
the  outer  world  was  still  kept  up  by  boat 
and  diligence,  and  I  departed  by  diligence 
to  Arnheim,  as  I  had  done  many  times  be- 
fore, to  go  thence  on  the  following  day  to 
Utrecht  and  Amsterdam.  At  the  first 
stopping-place,  ydr:«ten,  situated  about  an 
hour  from  here,  I  left  the  diligence,  and 
asked  for  a  room  at  a  lodging-house  which 
I  knew,  under  the  pretence  of  a  bad  pain 
in  my  bead  which  hindered  me  from  pro- 
ceeding on  my  journey  any  further.  I 
pve  out  that  I  should  immediately  go  to 
bed,  and  wished  to  be  undisturbed  till  the 
following  morning.  I  chose  a  room  on  the 
ground-floor,  and  carefully  locked  the 
door.  There  I  remained  sitting  quietly 
till  it  became  dark.  Then  I  opened  the 
window  carefully,  and,  when  I  had  got  out, 
I  made  use  of  the  darkness  to  depart  un- 
observed, and  to  take  my  way  back  to  Dil- 
bnrg. 

'*It  was  a  dark  night,  and  but  for  my 
knowled^  of  the  way,  I  should  have  found 
ikdifficuh  to  reach  the  town.  The  dark- 
ness, however,  was  so  far  favourable  to  my 
design,  that  I  could  not  be  recognized  by 
the  people  I  met»  and  those  were  few ;  and 
then,  as  you  know,  the  house  and  factory 
being  outside  the  town,  I  was  able  to  reach 
the  outer  door  without  observation. 

^Julius  Stellenburg  left  the  door  open, 
according  to  our  agreement.  I  shuddered 
as  I  entered  the  door.  I  was  in  too  great 
a  state  of  exciteriient  to  be  perfectly  con- 
scions  of  what  I  was  doing  as' long  as  I 
was  in  motion  in  my  long  walk.  I  now 
well  remember  that  during  the  walk  I  did 
not  think  of  the  .crime  which  I  was  going 
to  commit,  but  of  her  whom  I  loved.  But 
I  had  no  sooner  opened  the  back  door,  and 
entered  the  house,  than  the  fhll  idea  of 
the  crime  I  was  about  to  commit  flashed 
on  me  Like  lightning. 


in  my  ear  the  words  of  Julius  — 

** '  What  is  the  life  of  an  old  doting  man 
worth,  who,  perhaps,  has  not  a  month  moro 
to  live,  and  who,  by  our  act,  will  have  an 
easier  death-struggle  than  mother  Nature 
would  have  given  him  ? ' 

'*!  shut  the  door,  and  slipped  upstairs 
to  my  room  as  softly  a?  I  could.  It  was 
eleven  o'clock;  all  was  still  in  the  old 
house ;  the  servants  slept  in  a  far  distant 
part  of  it. 

^  The  old  jpan  slept  on  the  same  floor  on 
which  were  Julius  Stellenburg's  and  my 
rooms,  close  to  the  book-room  where  the 
strong  box  stood. 

"  When  I  opened  the  door  of  my  room 
carefully,  I  drew  back  at  the  first  moment 
at  the  sight  of  a  stranger  in  a  sailor's 
dress,  with  a  li^ht  beard,  who  was  sitting 
at  the  table.  In  the  next  moment  Julius 
Stellenburg,  for  it  was  he,  had  taken  off 
his  false  beard  and  showed  me  his  usual 
face,  with  the  mocking  expression  on  his 
lips. 

^*  *  I  see,  at  least,  that  my  disguise  is  suf- 
ficient,* he  said,  with  wonderful  coolness ; 
*  but  it  is  half  an  hour  too  soon,  and  you 
must  make  use  of  the  time  to  become 
calm.' 

'*  Calm  — it  was  indeed  necessary.  My 
excitement  had  made  way  for  a  nervous- 
ness which  made  me  tremble  from  head  to 
foot.  My  knees  knocked  together,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  sit  down  to  prevent  myself 
from  falling.  I  had  not  stren^h  to  utter 
a  word,  but  sat  silently  opposite  him ;  but 
after  the  first  greeting  he  did  not  say  any- 
thing. 

**That  half-hour  I  shall  never  forget. 
The  ticking  of  the  clock  over  the  door  was 
the  only  sound  that  broke  the  deadly  still- 
ness. If  it  be  possible  for  thought  to 
stand  still,  that  was  my  case  in  that  horri- 
ble half-hour,  during  which  a  feeling  of 
anguish  was  the  only  sensation  which  per- 
vaded my  consciousness. 

**  Julius  Stellenburg,  with  his  eyes  closed, 
sat  leaning  back  in  a  chair  opposite  to  me, 
motionless  asif  asleep,  and,  when  the  strik- 
ing of  the  clock  announced  that  the  half- 
hour  had  passed,  he  suddenly  rose  and, 
taking  up  tne  candle  f^om  the  table,  said  — 

**  ^  Now,  Eversberg,  be  calm  and  resolute 
—  be  a  man.' 

**I  followed  him  to  the  old  man's  bed- 
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room  —  both  of  us  Blippiog  along  in  oar 
stockings.  When  I  came  to  the  door,  I  re- 
marked for  the  first  time  that  he  grasped 
in  his  left  hand  a  heavy  axe. 

**  The  old  man  was  sleeping  peacefully, 
wholly  unconscious  of  the  approaching 
danger. 

**It  was  a  feeling  of  penitence  and  com- 
passion which  made  me  seize  Julius  Stel- 
lenburg's  hand,  and  whisper  —  'Not  now 
—  presently.' 

*'  His  answer  was  a  contemptuous  smile ; 
but  he  let  the  axe  sink  down,  and  groped 
under  the  pillow  in  a  dexterous  manner  to 
get  the  key  of  the  strong  box.  Mr.  Miiller 
did  not  move,  and  we  left  the  bedroom  as 
softly  as  we  entered  it,  intending  to  ac- 
complish the  murder  when  the  robbery 
should  have  been  effected. 

**  To  open  the  strong  box  in  the  book- 
room,  which  I  had  done  so  constantly,  was 
no  difficult  matter  even  for  my  trembling 
hands.  Julius  Stellenburg  stood  holding 
the  light,  whilst  I  collected  all  the  ready 
cash  and  papers  of  value,  to  make  up 
100,000  gulden,  which  he  had  made  a  condi- 
tion of  his  co-operation.  He  took  it  —  the 
price  of  blood  —  and  coolly  put  it  in  his 
pocket;  but,  just  as  I  was  closing  the 
'Strong  box,  a  rustling  behind  us  made  us 
look  round  in  alarm.  In  the  open  door 
stood  the  old  man,  with  his  snow-white 
hair,  and  his  figure  bent  with  weakness  and 
old  age. 

*^  He  did  not  speak,  he  did  not  call  for 
help,  but  he  stood  there  like  a  dead  man 
risen  from  the  grave,  with  a  glassy  look  in 
his  dark  deep-set  eyes. 

**  Bruno,  spare  me  the  description  of 
what  then  followed  —  it  seems  to  me  now 
as  an  impossible,  horrible  dream.  I  cannot 
describe  to  you  what  remains  of  it  in  my 
memory. 

*'  It  seems  to  me  now  incredible  that  I 
should  have  had  the  strength  and  the  will 
to  get  back  again  to  Vorsten ;  and  that  the 
following  morning  I  should  have  gone  on 
to  Arnheim,  but  so  it  was ;  and  I  there 
had  a  letter  recalling  me,  which  announced 
what  was  already  written  in  my  heart  in 
fiery,  ineffaceable  characters. 

'*And  from  thence  began  that  life  of 
lies  and  hypocrisy  which  I  had  prepared 
for  myself.  Yet  I  passed  the  first  days  in 
too  great  excitement  to  realize  the  full 
meaning  of  the  crime  I  had  committed. 
Above  all  things,  I  was  impressed  by  the 
high  game  I  had  played ;  that  mv  whole 
future  rested  on  the  chances  tiiat  I  should 
not  betray  myself  by  a  single  word ;  and 
that  the  hiding-place  of  Julius  Stellenburg 
should  not  be  disoorered. 


'*  That,  in  the  event  of  discovery,  ha 
would  perform  his  promise  of  not  betray* 
ing  my  complicity  with  him  —  on  that 
promise  I  did  not  deceive  myself  for  a  sin- 
gle moment. 

*' Bruno,  could  you,  with  the  upright, 
honourable  mind  which  I  know  you  to  pos- 
sess, place  yourself  in  my  position  in  those 
days  ?  The  word  that  burnt  on  my  tongue 
kept  back  by  the  mighty  force  of  my  will; 
every  feature  in  my  face  kept  in  constraint, 
so  that  not  a  single  trait  should  speak  of 
the  torture  of  my  sin-laden  soul,  and  not  a 
word  allowed  to  come  forth  from  my  lips 
which  had  not  been  well-considered  as 
harmless.  Can  you  imagine  to  yourself 
what  I  felt  on  my  return  to  Jthe  old  house 
which  I  had  secretly  left  in  the  darkness 
of  the  night  ?  Can  you  form  any  notion 
of  the  sensations  which  assailed  me  under 
all  the  conjectures  relating  to  the  murder 
which  were  uttered  in  my  presence  —  at 
the  sight  of  my  victim  to  whose  bed  I  was 
conducted  —  at  the  funeral  which  I  fol- 
lowed in  deep  mourning,  and  lastly  at  the 
opening  of  tne  will  which  crowned  my 
fearful  deed  ? 

**  Bruno,  even  if  my  whole  subsequent 
life  had  not  been  a  martydom  with  which 
I  atoned,  as  no  one  else  ever  atoned,  the 
tortures  of  the  first  week  would  have  been 
a  complete  and  satisfying  punishment. 
You  know,  Bruno,  how  a  little  rustle  used 
to  make  me  start  and  tremble.  That  was 
the  consequence  of  the  shock  to  my  nerves 
in  the  first  week,  when,  at  each  unexpect- 
ed ring  of  a  bell,  a  cold  sweat  stood  on  my 
forehead  owing  to  the  terrible  anxiety 
which  possessed  me  that  it  was  the  police 
who  had  come  to  arrest  me  as  the  mur- 
derer. 

*'  Whilst  thus  tortured  by  all  those  dead- 
ly fears  and  self-reproaches,  I  entered  upon 
the  bequest  of  the  old  man. 

**  As  not  the  slightest  shade  of  suspicion 
rested  on  me  from  anyone,  the  part  which 
I  played  was  so  far  easier  for  me  to  keep 
up  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the 
case.  My  pale  worn  countenance  was  at- 
tributed to  the  natural  consequences  of 
the  shock  which  the  violent  death  of  my 
benefactor  had  given  me.  Heaven  knows 
whether  it  was  not  regarded  as  the  proof 
of  a  feeling  and  grateful  heart.  When  tha 
first  months  had  gone  by,  and  Julius  Stel- 
lenburg was  not  discovered:  when  the 
affairs  were  put  in  order,  and  Joseph  Miil- 
ler was  summoned  to  take  possession  of 
bis  share  of  the  property  which  the  law 
had  secured  for  him  ;  then  I  breathed 
more  freely,  and  the  leaden  weight,  with 
which  the  crime  had  pressed  upon  my  con- 
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Ktence,  diminished  in  proportion  with   he 
danger  of  discoTery. 

""  Aod  as  erery  week  passed,  the  cahner 
and  safer  I  felt.  Tes,  indeed,  my  audacity 
vas  at  last  sncb,  that  1  gave  the  most 
BtrikiDg  proof  of  my  own  innocence  by 
offering  a  large  snm  of  money  for  the 
bead  of  the  murderer,  in  order  to  gire  a 
greater  stimulus  to  the  enquiries  of  the 
police. 

**  Bat  never,  certainly,  had  a  crime  been 
eommitted  under  more  favourable  circum- 
stances, for  even  this  did  not  lead  to  his 
discoTery.  Julius  Stellenburg  was,  and 
remained,  undiscovered. 

"*  Half  a  year  —  the  most  fearful  half- 
year  of  my  life  —  had  passed  away,  and 
my  mind  had  recovered  its  balance. 

^  In  the  meantime  I  had  made  a  com- 
proDiiae  with  my  conscience,  with  which  I 
ionght  to  purchase  inward  peace  and  rest. 
I  would  atone  for  the  past  by  an  exem- 
plary liie,  as  a  man,  as  a  citizen,  and  as  a 
Christian.  I  would  apply  the  wealth  I 
bad  obtained  in  this  unrighteous  and  crim- 
inal manner  better  than,  according  to  all 
probability,  the  real  heir  would  have  ap- 
plied it 

**  And  for  a  longtime  these  resolutions 
effectually  hushed  my  conscience  to  sleep, 
and  at  the  same  time  revived,  with  re- 
doubled force,  the  passion  which  had  long 
ilambered  in  me. 

^  I  added  to  my  first  unpardonable  ac- 
iioii  jet  another :  I  asked  your  mother  in 
marriage.  Had  she  declined  my  proposal 
I  should  have  chosen  the  solitary  life  of  a 
bachelor  in  preference  to  the  possibility 
ofinrolving  a  woman  in  my  disgrace.  But 
I  loTed  her  too  passionately,  Bruno ;  not 
vitb  that  noble  love  which  has  only  for  its 
object  the  happiness  of  the  loved  one,  but 
jet  with  all  the  strength  and  passion  of 
vhich  my  heart  was  capable. 

''And  then  for  her  sake  I  had  com- 
mitted the  act  which  had  occurred.  She 
vas  the  prize  I  had  wished  to  win ;  for 
ber  sake  I  had  sold  my  soul  to  Satan,  and 
I  could  not — I  would  not  —  resign  the 
treasure  for  which  I  had  paid  so  dear  a 
price. 

"Half  a  year  afterwards  Johanna  van 
Beenen  became  my  wife.  But  two  days  j 
after  she  had  entered  my  house,  the  news 
came  that  it  was  thought  that  the  police 
vere  on  the  trail  of  JuUua  Stellenburg.  It 
^as  a  false  report,  repeated  after  long 
intervals,  and  not  confirmed,  but,  as  re- 
garded my  peace  and  happiness,  it  was 
bke  a  sword  hanging  by  a  thread  over  my 
guilty  head.  Was  it  this  renewed  anxiety 
vhich  again  ahook  my  nerves,  or  was  it  a 


symptom  of  disease  of  the  brain  ?  I  know 
not,  and  I  have  never  ventured  to  consult 
a  physician  on  the  subject ;  but  from  thac 
day  forward  a  terrible  vision  became  the 
torment  of  my  life. 

**  I  have  told  yon,  Bruno,  of  the  stiff, 
glassy  eye  of  Mr.  Miiller  when  he  came 
upon  us  by  the  strong  box.  It  was  these 
eyes  which,  on  a  certain  day,  stared  at  me 
out  of  the  dark  corner  of  the  room,  whilst 
I  was  passing  a  pleasant  twilight  hour  sit- 
ting by  your  mother  on  a  sofa.  It  was 
these  eyes  which,  since  that  day,  when  I 
awake  in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  I  see 
before  me,  which  sometimes  stagnate  my 
blood  in  my  veins,  and  sometimes  make 
my  hair  stand  on  end  in  horror  and  alarm. 

'*  These  eyes  1  always  these  eyes  1  some- 
times with  intervals  of  weeks  and  months ; 
but,  when  I  was  the  least  suspecting  it, 
they  again  appeared  to  me.  bometimes 
they  glared  over  my  shoulder  and  obliged 
me  to  look  round;  sometimes  they  were 
in  the  counting-house  between  me  and  my 
paper,  and  they  always  stared  at  me  out 
of  the  ledger  whenever  I  made  up  the  bal- 
ance at  the  close  of  the  year.  When  you 
were  bom,  Bruno,  they  looked  at  me  out 
of  the  cradle,  over  which,  in  the  full  joy 
of  a  parent's  heart,  I  leant  to  kiss  my  son. 

^  I  have  little  to  add  to  this,  Bruno. 

<*The  factory  increased  in  extent  and 
prosperity.  My  domestic  happiness  was 
more  perfect  than  I  had  ventured  to  hope 
in  my  boldest  dreams ;  my  wealth  in- 
creased ;  the  respect  and  consideration 
which  I  enjoyed  increased  every  year,  and 
I  was  the  most  wretched  being  who  ever 
dragged  on  his  miserable  existence  on  this 
earth. 

'^  A  miserable  existence,  notwithstand- 
ing the  affection  of  my  wife,  whom  I  loved 
with  all  the  strength  of  my  soul,  aod  the 
possession  of  a  son  who  would  have  satis- 
fied the  greatest  expectations  of  any 
father's  heart. 

**  But  it  was  just  these  privileges  which 
made  my  sufferings  doubly  heavy.  The 
thought  that  the  day  would  come  when 
my  wife  and  sou  would  know  who  the  hus- 
band and  father  was,  whom  they  had  es- 
teemed and  loved,  sometimes  made  me 
half  crazy.  I  made  a  last  effort  for  the 
rest  of  my  soul  by  pulling  down  the  old 
house  with  which  all  the  terrible  recollec- 
tions were  bound  up.  Fool  that  I  was !  — 
in  the  relief  I  felt  when  I  saw  the  walls 
pulled  down  one  after  another,  when  for  a 
long  time  —  months  long  —  the  eyes  no 
more  appeared  to  me,  ana  I  breathed  more 
freely  in  the  new  abode  than  I  had  ever 
done  in  the  old  one. 
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"  Fool  that  I  was  !  Yesterday  eveDing, 
when  I  walked  through  the  new  rooms,  as 
lighted  up,  with  a  calmer  and  more  tran- 
quil feeling  than  had  been  the  case  for 
many  a  year,  then  unexpectedly  the  eyes 
stared  at  me  again,  and  with  the  same 
fixed  and  glazed  look,  which  the  remorse 
and  misery  of  the  last  seven-and-twenty 
years  which  had  elapsed  between  the 
crime  and  yesterday  bad  not  taught  me  to 
endure. 
(  **  Bruno,  when  the  temptation  comes  to 
you  to  curse  your  father  for  having  stained 
your  name  and  annihilated  your  future, 
remember  how  he  has  suffered  for  seven- 
and-twenty  years,  and  how  he  has  loved 
you.  Let  this  be  his  defence  with  you. 
A  fearful  time  it  is  for  you  and  your 
mother  —  a  fearful  time  also  for  me.  May 
Heaven  send  us  strength. 

''  I  do  not  know  how  the  truth  has  come 
to  light.  To-day,  of  which  the  morning 
dawn  has  now  come  into  my  cell,  will 
doubtless  clear  it  up.  It  will  bring  you  to 
nie,  my  Bruno.  I  shall  perhaps  once  more 
meet  tiiat  look  which  you  gave  me  when  I 
was  obliged  to  leave  unanswered  your  hard- 
ly whispered  question,  *  Father,  you  are 
innocent ;  is  it  not  so?  they  can  do  noth- 
ing against  you.' 

'*  That  look,  whilst  you  started  back  in 
horror,  was  a  greater  punishment  than  any 
I  had  as  yet  undergone.  With  that  look 
from  my  child  Bruno,  I  drained  to  the  last 


I  dreg  my  cup  of  suffering.  Compared  to 
this,  all  that  earthly  justice  can  demand 
of  me  is  nothing.  If  it  demands  my  life 
in  return  for  the  life  which  I  shortened  by 
my  crime,  I  am  prepared  to  give  it.  I  am 
prepared  for  every  other  penalty  which  the 
taw  may  require  of  me. 

**  For  myself,  I  desire  nothing  more  —  I 
wish  nothing  more  —  I  hope  for  nothing 
more  in  this  life.  For  eternity,  I  recom- 
mend my  soul  to  God's  mercy.  I  dare  not 
look  into  the  future  of  you  and  your  moth- 
er. I  need  not  tell  you  to  love  her,  to  be 
her  support  and  comfort. '  I  know  you  will 
be  this.  I  know  your  noble  heart  too 
well. 

'*I  will  add  nothing  more  to  this.  I 
think  it  must  be  weariness  which  makes 
my  head  throb  and  my  pulse  beat  so  fast, 
and,  by  taking  what  rest  I  can,  I  will  now 
prepare  myself  for  the  possibilities  of  to- 
day. 

"  Farewell,  Bruno  1  Make  your  mother 
acquainted  with  the  contents  of  this  letter, 
so  far  as  you  think  right.  Tell  her  I  know 
I  have  sinned  against  her  beyond  all  par- 
don ;  but  tell  her  also  that  she  and  her  un- 
merited love  have  been  my  comfort  during 
my  miserable  journey  of  life  —  that  her 
image  will  live  in  my  heart,  and  that  I 
shall  bless  her  name  with  my  last  breath. 

**  God  bless  you  both ! 

'*J,  EVEBSBERG.*^ 


"  A  SBAL-HUNTEB  in  the  island  Aluk,  on  the 
east  coast  of  Greenland,  was  distingaished  be- 
yond all  his  conntrymen  for  the  love  of  his  na- 
tive home,  for  be  never  left  it  even  in  the  sum- 
mer time.  At  the  beginning  thereof  his  great 
delight  was  to  watch  the  sun  rising  above  the 
waves,  showing,  as  it  sometimes  will,  a  momen- 
tary glimmer,  and  then  again  disappearing. 
Bat  when  a  son  that  he  had  grew  up,  and  could 
not  resist  the  desire  to  follow  his  companions  on 
their  summer's  journey,  he  persuaded  his  father 
to  travel  with  him  towards  the  west.  Bat 
scarcely  had  they  proceeded  so  far  inland  as 
that  the  sun  4ippeared  to  them  to  rise  over  the 
Innd  instead  of  out  of  the  sea,  the  father  refused 
to  go  any  farther,  but  turned  back  upon  the 
spot.  And  when  they  got  back  to  Alak,  the  old 
man  left  his  tent  early  in  the  morning  and 
stayed  without.  At  first  they  heard  his  voice, 
but  after  a  while  everything  was  still,  and  as  his 
children  came  out  to  look  for  him,  they  found 
him  lying  dead  upon  the  ground,  with  his  eyes 


/ 
tamed  towards  the  sun.    It  was  joy  that  slew 
him  in  the  very  moment  when  he  saw  it  agaia 
rise  from  over  the  sea.'*  —  Esquimaux  Le* 
gendi.  Academy. 


A  LETTER  firom  Bacharest,  given  in  the  JLe- 
vant  Times,  reports  a  curious  atmospherio 
phenomenon  which  occurred  there  on  the  25th 
of  July,  at  a  quarter  past  nine  in  the  evening. 
Daring  the  day  the  heat  was  stifling,  and  the 
sky  cloudless.  Towards  9  o'clock  a  small  cloud 
appeared  on  the  horizon,  and  a  quarter  of  an 
hoar  afterwards  rain  began  to  fall,  when  to  the 
horror  of  evevybody,  it  was  found  to  consist  of 
black  worms  of  the  siie  of  an  ordinary  fly.  All 
the  streets  were  strewn  with  these  oarious  ani- 
mals. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  were  pre- 
served, and  will  be  examined  by  a  competent 
naturalist  Nature. 
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From  Fnaer*!  MagmsliM. 
DOHESnC  LIFE  AND  ECONOMY  IN 
FB  ANCfi. 

The  world  is  proverbiallj  ungratefal, 
and  it  is  not  uncommoD  to  find  people  who 
ftre  unmiodful  of  a  benefit,  the  advantages 
of  which  they  are  actually  enjoying  at  the 
Tery  time  they  profess  to  ignore  its  exist- 
ence. A  Tery  striking  exemplification  of 
this  is  afforded  by  the  numerous  English 
who  have  left  their  own  country  and 
pitched  their  tents  in  France,  merely  be- 
cause life  there  is  supposed  to  be  so  much 
cheaper  than  at  home.  Although  this  is 
the  raison  (Titre  of  their  sojourn  in  a  for- 
eign land,  and  notwithstanding  that  they 
haTe  practical  evidence  that  the  supposed 
cheapoess  is  no  supposition  at  all,  but  a 
very  comfortable  fact;  they  still  never 
cease  to  remark  that  France  is  as  dear  as 
England,  and  from  trying  to  persuade 
others  end  by  persuading  themselves  of 
the  truth  of  the  proposition ;  and  this  whilst 
they  are  actually  reaping  the  solid  comfort 
resulting  from  the  move  they  have  made, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  pleasant  exchange 
from  the  daily  wear  ana  tear  of  pinching 
and  scraping,  cutting  and  contriving  for 
an  existence  of  tolerable  ease. 

It  ib  undesirable  to  have  illusions  on 
any  subject,  but  it  is  a  real  misfortune  that 
there  should  be  any  doubt  or  mistake  upon 
this.  The  income  of  a  large  proportion 
of  oar  middle  classes  is  so  limited,  such  a 
large  number  of  our  fellow-countrymen 
are  compelled  to  seek  homes  on  the  other 
side  of  the  globe,  that  the  relative  diffei^ 
enoes  of  expense  between  two  countries 
10  close  to  each  other  as  England  and 
France  is  a  subject  of  real  importance. 
We  believe  that  if  some  misapprehension 
did  not  exist  on  this  point,  many  families 
who  have  exiled  themselves  to  Natal,  the 
Diamond  Fields,  the  Falkland  Islands,  &c. 
—  all  expeditions  of  the  utmost  uncer- 
tainty and  risk  —  would  have  settled  in 
France  or  Germany,  where  they  would  be 
still  within  easy  readh  of  England,  and 
where,  therefore,  many  home  ties  could  be 
still  maintained. 

For  the  guidance  of  others,  therefore, 
who  may  find  it  as  difficult  as  we  did  our- 
eelves  to  obtain  anything  like  accurate 
statistics  and  information  on  the  subject 
of  expense  in  France,  we  propose  giving 
the  result  of  our  experience,  entirely  per- 
lonal  and  practical. 

We  shall  begin  by  making  two  asser- 
tions, the  truth  of  both  of  which  we  hope 
to  substantiate  in  the  course  of  the  follow- 
ing observations :  first,  that  the  scale  of 
pnces,  taking  one  thing  with  another,  is 


positively  lower  in  France  than  iu  Eng- 
land ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  ways  of  life 
there  are  so  different  from  ours  in  their 
simplicity  and  independ'^nce,  that  a  far 
smaller  income  would  suffice  to  purchase 
comfort,  even  were  the  prices  the  same  in 
both  countries. 

That  prices  dre  actually  lower  in  France 
is  beyond  a  doubt.  Even  since  the  war, 
after  which  a  decided  augmentation  took 
place  in  almost  every  article  of  consump- 
tion, meat  of  the  best  quality,  even  prime 
joints  as  they  are  called,  are  supplied  for 
sevenpence  and  eightpence  a  pound,  al- 
lowing for  the  French  pound  being  larger 
than  the  English,  and  remembering  that 
a  franc  is  not  tenpence,  but  ninepence- 
halfpenny.  Now  we  are  frequently  as- 
sured by  our  friends  in  England  that 
adroit  housekeepers  can  buy  their  meat 
for  tenpence  a  pound,  and  we  do  not  for- 
get that  great  things  are  said  to  be 
achieved  by  the  Civil  Service  Co-opera- 
tive Society ;  but  on  an  average  our  own 
experience  and  that  of  others  alike  dem- 
onstrate that  it  is  impossible  in  England 
to  count  on  paying  less  than  a  shilling  per 
pound  for  meat,  whilst  it  is  notorious 
that  if  you  go  into  any  butcher's  shop  at 
random,  and  ask  for  a  beef-steak,  you  tiave 
to  pay  fifteen  and  eighteen  pence  a  pound 
for  it.  In  France,  eggs  in  the  summer 
are  seldom  more  than  seven  pence-half- 
penny a  dozen,  milk  never  exceeds  two- 
pence and  threepence  a  quart,  and  butter 
at  the  dearest  part  of  the  year  has  never 
risen,  even  since  the  war,  beyond  fourteen- 
pence  a  pound.  Fruit  in  England,  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  gooseberries, 
is  hardly  attainable  at  all,  in  any  appreci- 
able quantity,  by  people  of  the  very 
narrow  incomes  of  which  we  are  speaking 
—  incomes,  we  will  say,  of  from  tnree  to 
four  hundred  a  year.  In  France  few  peo- 
ple either  dine  or  breakfast  without  it; 
*'  le  dessert "  is  during  the  season  as  much 
a  matter  of  course  in  the  kitchen  as  ou 
the  master's  table,  and  is  a  luxury  in 
which  the  servants  are  always  able  to 
share.  A  sou  a  basket  is  not  an  uncom- 
mon price  for  the  best  cherries,  and  from 
one  to  two  francs  a  basket  for  the  finest 
kinds  of  apricots.  We  have  mentioned 
cherries  and  apricots,  as  our  space  will 
not  allow  of  too  long  a  list,  but  every 
species  of  fruit  is,  at  most,  one-third  the 
price  it  would  fetch  in  England. 

Poultry  is  very  decidedly  dearer  in 
England  than  it  is  in  France,  where,  unless 
at  some  exceptionally  unfavourable  time, 
such  as  immediately  after  a  Prussian  occu- 
pation, it  is  by  no    means    rare  to    buy 
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turkeys  in  the  market  for  five  or  six  shil- 
lings, fine  fowls  for  half-a-crown,  and  ducks 
equally  cheap  It  is  as  well  to  state  here 
that  we  are  mentioning  the  prices  and 
q^iioting  the  tariff  of  the  larger  provincial 
cities,  omitting  Paris  as  beside  the  present 
question.  In  the  smaller  and  Ikss  import- 
ant towns  farther  removed  from  the  capi- 
tal, the  whole  scale  would  obviously  be 
lower. 

The  sole  articles  of  food  which  could 
perhaps  be  quoted  as  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule  of  the  superior  cheapness  of 
living  in  France  ai>e  groceries,  some  of 
which,  such  as  coffee,  tea,  and  sugar,  are  in 
excess  of  the  English  price ;  but  even 
granting  this  exception,  it  will  be  admitted 
that,  as  far  as  the  question  of  food  at 
least  is  concerned,  France  must  be  a  less 
expensive  country  to  live  in  than  Eng- 
land. 

The  next  item  we  shall  mention  is 
servants'  wages;  and  here  the  difference 
is  remarkable,  the  advantage  again  re- 
maining on  the  French  side.  A  man  and 
his  wife,  or  a  mencufe  as  it  is  technically 
called  seldom  receive  more  than  32/.,  36/., 
or  40/.  a  year.  These  two  servants  under- 
take the  whole  work  of  the  household, 
including  polishing  the  uncarpeted  floors ; 
the  man  takes  care  of  the  horse  if  there 
is  one,  drives  it  if  necessary,  and  works  in 
the  garden  when  not  otherwise  employed ; 
if  there  is  a  small  vineyard  attached  to 
the  house,  he  is,  or  should  be,  capable  of 
making  the  barrel  or  two  of  wine  which 
it  produces ;  and  we  have  ourselves  had  a 
servant,  who,  besides  doing  all  this,  baked 
excellent  bread.  A  bonne  capable  of  per- 
forming several  distinct  branches  of  work 
expects  only  12/.  a  year,  and  this  is 
thought  good  wages;  and  a  smart  lady's 
maid,  in  very  large  establishments  where 
such  appendages  are  kept,  would  be  con- , 
tented  to  receive  the  same  sum ;  the  wag- 
es of  the  same  individuals  with  us  are, 
unfortunately,  so  well  known  to  our  cost 
that  it  is  unneocessary  to  recapitulate  them 
here ;  and  we  think  it  will  be  admitted  ' 
that  under  the  article  of  servants'  wages 
we  have  proved  our  case.  It  may  be  men- ! 
tioned  here  once  for  all,  that  we  do  not 
of  course  include  in  the  comparison  of  the  \ 
relative  expense  of  life  in  England  and 
France  the  amount  of  household  economy 
which  can  be  practised  with  comfort  in  ' 
retired  villages  in  the  wilds  of  Wales,  or 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  where  excep- 
tional prices  are  to  be  met  with,  for  these 
are  likewise  beyond  the  reach  of  all  edu-  i 
cation al  advantages.  We  speak  of  every  ' 
purt  of  France  except  the  capital,  includ- 


ing the   larger    towns  equal    in  size  and 
importance    to    Bath,    Cheltenham,  Win- 
chester,   Nottingham,    &c.      Having    dis- 
posed of  the    two    departments    of   the 
kitchen  and  servants^  hall,  we  approach 
the    domain  of  the  schoolroom,  and  here 
the  difference  of   expense    is    still    more 
apparent,  and  we  think  it  will  hardly  be 
contended  that  the  education  of  children, 
whether  boys  or  sirl^t  is  ^^ccBteris  paribus 
—  as  cheap  in  England  as  in  France.    It 
matters  not  whether  a  daily  or  a  resident 
governess  is  chosen,  whether  the  lessons 
are  studied  under  the  auspices  of  a  cur^  or 
at  a   Lyc^e  with  the  full  complement  of 
masters,    supplemented  by    professors  at 
home  as  crammers  for  spare  hours;  what- 
ever the  mode  pursued,  it  will  be  found 
beyond  all  comparison    cheaper    than    a 
corresponding  class  of  instruction  in  Eug- 
land.    The   case  is  a  similar  one  with  re- 
gard to  masters  of  every  kind  in  science 
or  the  fine  arts.      Of   these  music  is  al- 
ways the  most  expensive,  but,  with  the 
exception  of  Paris,  we   assert  that  in  no 
part    of   France     would  a    music-master 
receive  more   than   five    francs  a  lesson, 
whilst   in  England   he  would  hardly  ask 
less  than    ten    shillings.     A  mistress  of 
French,  history,  geography,  and   what  is 
called  general  education,  never  asks  more 
than  two  francs  an  hour,  and  a  daily  gov- 
erness usually  receives  a  salary    varying 
from  thirty  to  sixty  a  month,  according  to 
whether  she  devotes  the  whole  or  a  part 
of  each  day  to  her  pupils.     Before  leaving 
the  question  of  prices  in  France,  we  must 
not  omit  to  allude  to  the  very  small  pay- 
ments made  to  ouvrikres,   whether  dress- 
makers, ironers    and    clear    ^tarchers,  or 
washerwomen.    Comparatively  few  people 
in  France  send  their  linen  to  be  washed 
out    of   the    house ;    the     washerwoman 
comes  once  a  week  for  a  franc,  and  under- 
takes the  whole  business,  which   is  done 
at    home;  whilst    the    ironing    is  accom- 
plished by    a  Ungercj  who  comes  equally 
for  a  franc  one  day  in  each  week.    The 
plain   ironing,  or  unt,  as  it   is  called,    is 
always  supposed  to    be  managed  by  the 
cook,    if   there    are    two    bonnes    in    the 
household.    She  is    only    considered  ex- 
empted from  this    when  she  is  the  sole 
servant,    and  there    are  children    to   be 
superintended.    For  a  workwoman,  fifteen 
sous  or  a  franc  a  day,  according  to  her 
age  and  capability,  is  the  regular  price. 
After  two  years'  practice,  when  they  are 
competent  to  undertake  dressmaking,  &c., 
workwomen  consider   themselves  entitled 
to  a  franc  a  day,  but  anything  over  this  is 
rare,  and    it    is    only  an  artiste  of  great 
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pretentioDS  who  would  ask  tweuty-five 
sous  a  daj.  These  women  do  a  long  day's 
work,  that  is  to  say,  they  arrire  at  nine  in 
the  morning,  and  remain  till  nine  in  the 


eFCDing. 


Want  of  space  precludes  oar  entering 
into  8till  greater  detail  ou  heads  which  are 
as  yet  nntonched,  but  thus  fiir  at  least  we 
think  it  will  be  granted  that  prices  are 
andoabtedly  in  Sivour  of  France.  We 
hare  now  to  prove  our  second  point, 
namely,  that  even  supposing  the  prices  of 
both  countries  were  equal,  the  ways  of 
life  in  France  are  so  simple  and  inde- 
pendent, that  a  £ar  smaller  income  sulfices 
to  purchase  a  respectable  degree  of  com- 
fort there  than  could  possibly  be  the  case 
in  England. 

A  greater  amount  of  wealth  is  diffused 
among  all  classes  in  France  than  we  usu- 
ally sappose.  Strangers  are  struck  by 
the  absence  of  beggars,  even  in  Paris,  and 
with  the  small  number  of  paupers  gener- 
ally compared  with  what  meets  our  view 
in  London.  It  is  true  that  tliere  are  few 
or  no  colossal  fortunes;  nor  individuals 
who  hare  as  many  thousand  pounds  per 
annum  as  there  are  days  in  the  year; 
hot  there  is  wonderfully  less  squalor  and 
porerty.  Cases  of  wretchedness,  num- 
bered by  tens  of  thousands  with  which 
we  are  so  sadly  acquainted  in  London,  and 
in  fact  erery  part  of  £ngland,  are  seldom 
or  oerer  before  as  in  Franee,  the  amount 
of  positive  misery  there  being  very  small 
indeed. 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  general  dif- 
ioaioD  of  comfortable  means  among  the 
popnlation  we  shall  give  presently;  but 
nodoubtedly  the  economical  habits  of  the 
people  form  the  great  and  primary  cause 
▼hich  we  should  put  first  on  the  list. 
Speaking  in  rough  terms,  we  should  say, 
that  whatever  the  income  of  an  individual 
or  a  family  may  happen  to  be,  the  whole 
of  it  is  never  spent ;  the  leading  idea  in 
their  minds  is  always  economy.  There  is 
scarcely  a  family  in  France  en  province  who 
hare  not  been  trained  themselves,  and  who 
do  not  as  a  matter  of  course  also  train  their 
children,  to  look  upon  economy  as  a  ne- 
cessary part  of  their  existence,  and  their 
vhole  lite  is  planned  and  arranged  with  the 
^ew  of  carrying  out  this  idea,  which  they 
iterer  allow  themselves  to  leave  out  of 
(^ght  With  this  intention,  no  doubt,  the 
luars  of  Uieir  meals  were  devised ;  their 
servants  are  as  limited  in  number  as  pos- 
Bble— these  very  small  households  being 
the  natural  result  of  those  hours ;  —  for  it 
is  obvious  that  a  ten  o'clock  breakfast  and 
six  o'clock  dinner  must  leave  much  more 


time  at  the    disposal  of  the  servant*)  than 

they  can  hav  e  with  us,  where  the  moment 

'  one  meal  is  c /eared  away  it  is  time  to  be- 

;  gin  preparing  for  the  next ;  where,  in  fact, 

j  there  is  an  un  broken  series  beginning  with 

a  cup  of  tea  at  eight  in  the  morning,  till 

;  the  regular  eating  and  drinking  of  the  day 

'  concludes  with  wine-and- water  between  tea 

and  eleven  at  night. 

The  economy  effected  by  banishing  all 
the    superfluous    English    repasts    which 
I  bring  in  their  train  any  number  of  domes 
tics,  is  in  itself  no  trifling  one ;  and  even 
if  it  ended  there,  a  considerable  general 
saving  would  be  effected  at  the  end  of  the 
year :  but  the  same  carefulness  with  regard 
to  money  extends  into  every  department 
of  household  expenditure.    It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  in  some  respects  economy 
holds  the  same  place  in  France  that  specu- 
lation does  in  England ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is 
nearly  the  sole  means  recognized  as  a  like- 
ly or  safe  way  of  making  money  outside  the 
trade  or  profession  of  an  individual.     A 
Frenchman  very  seldom  indeed  goes  be- 
yond his  last  in  order  to  indulge  in  what 
we  must  style  the  amateur  money-making 
attempts  so  common  among  our  own  coun- 
try mei).    As  a  nation  the  French  have  cer- 
tainly mastered  the  secret  of  the  Ameri- 
can gentleman  who  returned  an  income  of 
two  thousand  dollars  to  the  Government 
tax  collector,  and  when  asked  by  an  envi- 
ous neighbour  how  he  contrived  to  make 
so    much    money    in    one    year,  replied, 
**  Well,  sir,  I  made  one  thousand  dollars, 
clean  cash,  by  attending  to  my  own  business, 
and  I  made  the  other  thousand  dollars  by 
letting  other  folks*  business  alone  "    French- 
men are  often  reproached  for  their   want 
of  enterprise  in  the  great  fields  of  specu- 
lation; but  their  unwillingness  to  venture 
into  them  invariably  springs  from  a  dislike 
to  wander  out  of  their  own  occupations. 
They  do  believe,  however,  that  a  fortune 
may  be  gradually  saved,  and  whatever  may 
be  the  other  contributing  causes  to  the 
amazing  wealth  of  France  —  and  we  shall 
glance  at  some  of  them  before  concluding 
these  remarks  —  the  great  source  of  her 
riches  certainly  lies  in  the  saving  habits 
of  the  people.    The  French  peasantry  are, 
as  a  class,  the  wealthiest  in  £urope.    The 
entries  in  the  jewellers*  books  in  any  pro- 
vincial town  would  testify   to  the  large 
purchases  of  solid  jewellery  made  by  the 
well-to-do  farmers  on  great  occasions,  such 
as  the  marriage  of  a  daughter.    They  sel- 
dom invest  in  any  but  the   most  reliable 
Gevernment  securities;    they    never  risk 
their  money  in  doubtful  banks,  and  whatr 
ever  their  income  may  be  they  invariably 
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contrive  to  lay  by  a  portion  of  it ;  this  is 
a  rule  which  hardly  admits  of  an  excep- 
tion. The  wife  of  a  lar^e  manufacturer 
in  a  provincial  town  once  informed  us  that 
if  their  whole  profits  should,  owing  to  a 
temporary  depression  of  trade  or  other 
causes,  only  amount  in  one  year  to  five 
thousand  francs,  one  thousand  would  as  a 
matter  of  course  be  laid  aside  for  invest- 
ment, and  the  rest  would  be  made  to  do> 

The  national  customs  of  France,  as  well 
as  the  sentiments  of  the  people,  are  such 
as  to  favour  in  every  way  the  practice  of 
economy  and  the  acquisition  of  wealth.  In 
the  first  place,  there  is  no  recognized  stan- 
dard of  public  opinion.  Nothing  in  the 
least  resembling  our  inconvenient  ^'Mrs. 
Grundy  ''  could  ever  gain  admittance,  or 
be  tolerated  there  for  a  single  day.  What- 
ever mistakes  they  may  make,  whatever 
follies  they  commit,  they  are  themselves 
individually  responsible  ;  for  it  is  essential- 
ly true  in  France,  that  each  man  '*  does 
what  is  right  in  his  own  eyes."  This,  it 
will  not  be  denied,  has  its  bad  as  well  as 
its  good  side ;  no  one  would  dream,  for  in- 
stance, of  going  to  church  because  some 
one  else  did,  nor  of  becoming  a  Republican 
because  some  one  else  happened  to  be  one. 
In  France  no  one  ever  finds  himself  doing 


character.    What  may  be  called  the  trap- 
pings of  wealth  are  positively  of  uo  ao- 
count  with  them,  and  their  com  nou  sense 
shows  to  great  advantage  in  estiiuating  as 
they  do  accidents  of  birth,  and  circum- 
stances of  prosperity,  if  the  expression  is 
allowable,  at  their  actual  and  not  their 
conventional  value.  Socially,  family  wealth 
carries  with  it  no  precedence  whatever,  of- 
ficial position  being  alone  responsiole  as 
entitling  its  possessor  to  any  such  consid- 
eration ;    and  in  virtue  of  this,  the  most 
anciently  descended  Duchess  would  give 
place   to  the   wife    of  the  Mayor  of  the 
town.      It  is  generally  believed  that  the 
French  character  is  frivolous,  setting  much, 
value  on  appearances;    what  lends  some 
truth  to  the  charge  of  frivolity  is  the  nat- 
ural light-heartedness  of  the  people,  which 
even  in  adversity  allows  them  still  to  be 
gay  and  cheerful,  whilst  as  a  matter  of 
tact  they  care  little  or   nothing  for  show. 
Powder    and  plush  woutd  never  add   to 
their  happiness ;  they  would  attach  much 
more  importance  to  convenience  than   to 
elegance,  and  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine  why 
we  Eoglish  care  so  much  more  for  these 
accessories  than  they  do  themselves.     For 
example,  a  rich  tradesman,  or  an  individ- 
ual higher  still  in  tlie  social  scale,  would 


what  is  personally  unpleasant  because  it  just  as  soou  be  conveyed  to  a  wedding,  or 
will  look  well,  or  be  thought  well,  or  be-  any  other  festive  gathering,  in  an  omni- 
cause  other  people  do  it.  Any  French- >  bus,  as  in  any  other  kind  of  conveyance, 
man,  no  matter  of  what  rank,  would  ridi- 1  Whether  brougham  or  cab,  to  him  it  would 
dule  the  idea  of  his  social  position  or  gen- 1  be  only  une  voUurCf  out  of  which  he  would 
tility  being  supposed  to  depend  in  the  get  with  all  the  self-possession  beloai^ing 
slightest  degree  on  such  accidents  as  wheth-  <  to  the  consciousness  of  having  arrived  iu 
er  bis  door-bell  were  answered  by  a  maid !  quite  as  suitable  an  equipage  a^  anybody 
or  a  man-servant,  or  whether  the  said  man  else.    It  is,  indeed,  this  invaluable  self- 


appeared  in  a  coat  or  without  one.  The 
reason  for  this  indi£ference  lies  in  the  ex- 
traordinary absence  of  what  can  strictly 


possession,  which  make^  both  French  men 
and  women  of  all  ages  and  all  classes  so 
thoroughly  well-bred ;  and  it  is  their  ease  of 


be  termed  snobbishness  in  the  French  I  manner,  which  sprin'^  from  indepeadence 
character.  Of  late  we  have  heard  much !  of  action,  which  contrast-)  so  very  advanta- 
of  the  defects  of  these  near  neighbours, '  gcously  with  the  constrained  manner  and 
and  the  Franco-German  war  certainly  '  stereotyped  customs  which  obtain  in  Eng- 
brought  into  full  view  the  least  admirable '  land,  where,  with  so  much  political  liberty, 
parts  of  their  character.  It  is,  therefore,  j  and  such  unbounded  license  of  printed  and 
only  right  to  render  full  justice  to  their  spoken  opinions,  there  is  perhaps  le^s  so- 
many  fine  qualities,  and  of  these  an  ab-  cial  freedom  than  in  any  other  country  in 
sence  of  *^  snobbishness  "  is  certainly  one.  >  Europe.  It  is  a  sad  fact,  but  no  le>s  true 
Nowhere  does  personal  rank  carry  so  little  |  than  sad,  that  in  England  it  is  well-nigh 
weight  as  in  h  ranee ;  nowhere  is  the  fig- 1  impossible  for  a  person  whose  income, 
nre  of  a  man*s  income  a  matter  of  such  either  from  losses  or  other  circumstances, 
complete  unconcern  even  to  his  neigh- ,  has  become  wholly  insufficient  for  his  re- 
bours.  Not  a  shade  more  attention  is  paid  quirements,  to  maintain  his  position  as  a 
to  the  possessor  of  a  large  rent-roll  than  gentleman  at  all;  and  after  fruitless  etforta 
the  holder  of  a  small  one.  Almost  every  and  painful  struggles,  the  position  has  to 
one  is  comfortable,  and  has  money  enough  be  abandoned  as  untenable.  In  the  picture 
to  buy  all  he  cares  to  have,  so  that  little  Mr.  Trollope  has  given  us  of  the  Rever- 
room  is  left  for  envy  — a  trait,  by  the  way,  end  Mr.  Crawley,  we  have  an  apt  illustra 
which  scarcely  exists  at  all  in  the  Freuch  tion  of  this.    The  misery  there  portrayed 
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B  bj  no  means  exaggerated,  and  could  cer- 
Uln\j  haTe  been  drawn  from  real  life.  But 
all  this  could  never  happen  in  France. 
However  rmall  or  reduced  the  income  of  a 
family  might  become,  they  could  always 
retain  their  places  as  gentry  in  the  circles 
of  friends  and  acquaintances  in  which  they 
had  previously  moved.  It  would  never 
oceur  to  them  that  on  this  account  they 
mast  sink  into  an  inferior  position. 

Next  to  this  the  absence  of  all  petty  vul- 
garity, the  national  custom  of  families 
liTiDg  together,  instead  of  each  member 
making  a  separate  household  for  himself, 
is  a  fruitful  source  of  economy.  This  is  a 
habit  entirely  opposed  to  the  genius  of 
oar  own  people,  and  which  it  might  be 
hr  from  desirable  to  attempt  to  introduce 
among  them,  but  it  certainly  answers  ad- 
mirably in  France,  where  we  are  aware  of 
DO  instance  of  its  working  inharmoniously. 
Of  course  there,  are  unhappy  families  in 
France  an  elsewhere,  the  united  system 
iK>t  possessing  in  itself,  any  more  thau  the 
eeparate  one,  any  inherent  charm  to  act  as 
a  specific  against  all  dissensions ;  but  what- 
ever domestic  disagreements  exist  are  not 
apparently  chargeable  to  the  plan  under 
review.  As  long  as  both  father  and  mother 
are  living,  the  children,  whether  married 
or  the  reverse,  naturally  find  their  home 
with  them.  When  the  father  dies,  the 
mother  retains  her  old  place  at  the  head 
of  the  household,  from  which  she  is  never 
in  any  ease,  or  under  any  circumstances, 
pasted,  and  scarcely  any  outward  change 
in  the  state  of  affairs  is  perceptible.  At 
the  death  of  the  mother  the  elaest  son  not 
Qofreqiiently  buys  in  the  estate,  which  by 
jaw  must  be  eold,  their  exact  shares  being 
given  to  the  others,  whether  brothers  or 
sisters ;  and  In  most  classes,  and  the  larger 
proportion  of  families,  this  general  di- 
vision of  property  acts  as  a  great  incentive 
to  exertion.  An  eldest  son,  if  he  does  not 
wi«h  to  be  impoverished,  must  exert  him- 
self and  cannot  allow  either  head  or  hands, 
u  the  case  may  be,  to  lie  idle.  But  leav- 
iog  this  branch  of  our  subject  on  one  side 
for  the  present,  we  return  to  the  main 
part  of  it,  what  we  have  called  the  united 
system,  and  it  is '  astonishing  to  see  how 
•aeeessfully  it  works  among  all  classes  in 
Fraooe.  With  the  lower  orders  it  is  in 
slmoat  every  family  the  salvation  of  the 
children,  who  have  some  one  always  at 
hand  to  look  after  them,  instead  of  being, 
>9  is  too  ofVen  the  case  in  England,  lefb  to 
their  own  devices  in  the  streets,  or  shut 
np  io  a  garret  in  the  charge  of  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  house,  who  not  seldom  is 
ft  child  not  much  bigger  and  very  little 


older  than  themselves.  Our  poor  are 
forced  either  to  do  this  or  become  .poorer 
still  bv  allowing  the  wife  to  remain  at 
home  herself  to  take  care  of  her  little 
ones,  and  thus  forego  the  addition  which 
her  earnings  would  have  made  to  the  com- 
mon stock.  Now  in  France  the  arrange- 
ment which  universally  prevails  obviates 
the  necessity  of  either  of  the^se  alternatives. 
The  children  are  never  left  to  take  care 
of  themselves,  nor  is  the  mother  obliged 
to  take  care  of  them.  On  the  contrary, 
she  goes  forth  to  work  as  regularly  as  her 
husband  does,  leaving  the  pot  au  feu  and 
the  children  in  the  care  of  his  or  her 
mother.  Ascending  higher  in  the  social 
scale,  we  find  the  same  system  carried 
out  with  similar  good  results  as  regards 
the  younger  members  of  the  family.  The 
parents  among  the  upper  classes  go  into 
the  world,  and  fulfil  all  the  social  duties 
which  everyone  is  more  or  less  called  on 
to  perform ;  they  keep  up  acquaintance 
with  their  friends,  and  enjoy  toemselves 
in  different  ways  and  degrees,  while  their 
little  ones,  instead  of  being  at  the  tender 
mercies  of  a  servant,  or  at  best  of  a  gov- 
erness, are  the  delight  and  care  of  their 
grandmother.  A  double  purpose  is  thus 
served.  The  money  is  much  more  kept 
together,  and  capable  of  going  farther  than 
with  us,  because  the  expenditure  is  less  ; 
and  the  children  are  carefully  and  tender- 
ly watched  over  instead  of  being  in  a 
measure  neglected. 

Amongst  many  other  reasons  which 
could  be  adduced  for  the  extraordinary 
wealth  of  France  (which  wealth  the 
prompt  response  throughout  that  country 
to  the  French  Government  Loan  has  just 
made  more  apparent),  we  must  not  omit 
one  of  the  most  striking,  both  in  its  effects, 
and  as  being  in  some  respects  a  peculiari- 
ty of  the  French  nation.  In  all  the  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  classes,  the  women 
work  equally  with  the  men,  thus  doubling 
the  labour,  and  consequently  the  gains  of 
this  large  section  of  the  population. 

It  has  been  observed  that  although  the 
Salic  law  prevails  in  France,  iu  no  country 
have  women  taken  so  large  an  indirect 
share  in  the  government  and  the  political 
life  of  the  State.  The  same  remark  would 
be  equally  applicable  with  regard  to  its 
commercial  existence.  Frenchwomen  in 
general  are  naturally  acute,  and  have  a  su- 
perior cast  of  mind,  and  these  exceptional 
faculties  are  nowhere  better  displayed 
than  when  controlling  and  directing  the 
business  of  their  husbands,  who  may  either 
be  ill,  absent,  or  in  many  cases  no  longer 
living.    It  never   occurs  to  a  widow,  on 
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account  of  her  forlorn  and  helpless  po- 
sition, to  dispose  of  the  business  which 
has  been  lefb  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
and  retire  into  private  life.  It  is,  on  the 
contrary,  point  cThorineur  with  her  to  carry 
on  the  affairs  of  the  house  exactly  as  if  no 
calamity  had  overtaken  it ;  and  to  trans- 
mit the  business  to  her  children  or  heirs, 
with  all  the  improvements  and  develop- 
ments which  the  lapse  of  time  and  altera- 
tions have  been  able  to  effect;  and  in  ac- 
complishing this  mission,  it  is  wonderful 
to  see,  on  the  whole,  such  marked  success, 
80  few  failures.  We  cannot  recall  a  single 
instance  which  has  come  under  our  own 
personal  notice,  of  a  business  continued 
Dy  a  widow  in  the  manner  we  have  de- 
scribed, resulting  in  ruin  and  bankruptcy. 
■  It  is  only  fair  to  add,  that  all  trade  in 
France  is  conducted  on  the  most  cautious 
principles.  The  Italian  proverb  of  **  ven- 
turing a  small  fish  to  catch  a  great  one,'' 
would  never  have  been  invented  there. 

We  have  glanced  very  briefly  at  some 
of  the  more  apparent  causes  of  the  gen- 
eral diffusion  of  wealth  amongst  all  classes 
in  France,  our  limited  space  not  permit- 
ting us  t.o  go  as  minutely  into  this  part  of 
our  subject  as  we  could  have  desired ;  and 
we  now  return  to  the  principal  topics  of 
our  paper,  and  reassert  the  two  proposi- 
tions with  which  we  set  out,  namely,  first, 
that  France  is  directly  and  positively  a 
cheaper  country  to  live  in  than  England  ; 
and,  secondly,  were  it  even  as  expensive 
in  actual  prices,  it  is  still  indirectly  cheaper 
on  account  of  the  independent  and  simple 
habits  of  its  people. 

We  cannot  in  conclusion  more  appropria- 
tely sum  up  the  foregoing  remarks  than 
by  quoting  the  words  of  an  exceedingly 
sensible,  practical  Frenchwoman,  who  not 
long  since  observed  to  us,  when  speaking 
of  the  question  of  income  and  expenditure 
in  our  own  country,  **La  vie  n'est  pas 
ch^re  chez  nous,  et  m§me  si  elle  I'^tait,  nos 
usages  ne  le  sont  pas." 

August,  1872.  G.  E. 


From  The  Spectator. 
THE  PRESS-GAG  IN  RUSSIA. 

If,  as  some  sanguine  people  assert,  Rus- 
sia is  on  the  higli-road  to  advanced  and 
advancing  Liberalism,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted that  Czarism  has  just  fortified  itself 
by  a  double  dose  of  reactionary  law-mak- 
ing, or  rather  ukase-making,  in  its  worst 
form,  by  way,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  of  say- 
ing farewell  to  reactionary  ukase-making 


forever.  The  new  edict  regarding  the 
Press,  and  not  only  journalistic  litera- 
ture, but  printed  matter  of  every  descrip- 
tion, leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  by  the 
warmest  admirers  of  paternal  admlnia- 
tration.  It  is  a  complete  return  to  the 
practices  of  the  darkest  period  of  the 
suspicious  autocracy  of  the  Czar  Nicholas. 
The  petty  concessions  to  Western  ideas 
contained  in  the  Preas  Law  of  1865  are 
cleanly  swept  away  and  abolished.  There 
is  no  longer  even  the  shadow  of  an  appeal 
to  judicial  or  quasi-judicial  authority.  The 
arbitrary  and  irresponsible  censorship,  the 
fiat  of  a  bureaucrat,  again  reigns  supreme 
over  the  barren  and  wasted  fields  of  Rus- 
sian culture.  It  was  not  overmuch  liberty 
which  the  Press  Law  of  1865  granted  to 
Russian  authors  and  writers.  Even  under 
that  law  every  sort  of  original  composi- 
tion, reviews  excepted,  in  less  than  ten 
pages,  and  every  translation  which  exceed- 
ed twenty  pages  could  be  absolutely  pro- 
hibited by  a  simple  order  of  police ;  and 
in  the  case  of  lengthy  original  works,  the 
petty  kind  of  translations,  and  reviews  or 
magazines,  their  publication  was  always 
subject  to  warnings  and  suspensions  which 
amounted  to  a  practical  prohibition  by 
simple  order  of  police.  It  was  still,  how- 
ever, some  slight  relaxation  of  previous 
barbarism  that  a  formal  prohibition  could 
only  be  obtained  after  resort  to  the  courts 
of  justice,  albeit  these  tribunals  were 
usually  le?(8  just  than  courtly.  The  Im- 
perial Government  has  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  so  alarming  an  excess  of  lib- 
erty can  no  longer  be  tolerated  with  safety 
to  the  State  and,  what  naturally  touches 
the  Imperial  conscientiousness  still  more 
keenly,  with  safety  to  the  people.  The 
following  ukase  was  accordingly  promulgat- 
ed at  the  close  of  last  month :  —  **  Whenever 
a  work  or  the  number  of  a  magazine,  ex- 
empted from  the  cen.^^orship,  has  been  con- 
sidered hurtful  by  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior, he  can,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers,  withdraw  it  from  cir- 
culation. All  copies  of  such  interdicted 
publications  are  immediately  confiscated. 
The  printers,  compositors,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  of  such  establishments  as 
seek  to  evade  the  regulations  will  be  liable 
to  suitable  penalties.  When  a  work  con- 
tains an  incitement  to  a  crime,  the  author 
can  be  prosecuted.  Every  work  of  the 
kind  indicated  must  be  presented  to  the 
Council  of  Ministers  seven  days  before  be- 
ing offered  for  sale,  and  every  number  of  a 
review  or  magazine  must  be  similarly  pre- 
sented four  days  before  distribution  to  its 
subscribers."   It  will  be  acknowledged  that 
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their  HighDeases  the  Coancil  of  Ministers 
have  taken  the  most  efficacious  measures 
to  proYide  themselves  with  a  copious  li- 
brary of  current  publications  at  no  ex- 
pense, unless,  indeed,  it  turns  out  that,  as 
in  times  past,  current  publications,  at  least 
of  any  worthy  kind,  will  unaccountably 
eome  to  a  standstill,  in  spite  of  the  tender 
regard  evinced  on  their  behalf.  Literary 
fleoios  is  strangely  insensible  to  authority, 
ft  comes  not  at  the  beck  of  Caesars.  Nay, 
if  it  is  not  permitted,  like  the  wind,  to  blow 
^  where  it  listeth,"  the  odds  are  that  it  re- 
fQ»es  to  appear  at  all.  And  this  seems  to 
be  the  probable  result  of  Czar  Alexander's 
last  piece  of  literary  slave-driving. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Russia  suf- 
fers from  the  pest  of  a  literature  of  red- 
hot  Socialism  and  mad  universe-subvert- 
iDff  Nihilism  such  as  no  government  that 
did  not  rest  on  the  enlightened  common- 
leose  of  a  shrewd  and  free  community 
could  dare  to  tolerate  for  an  hour.  The 
question  is,  however,  whether  the  arbitra- 
liaess  of  the  censorship  is  calculated  to 
promote  the  public  enl'ghtenment,  and 
whether  the    propagation    of  incendiary 

Soblications  is  likely  to  be  best  restricted 
y  measures  which  cramp  and  discourage 
every  higher  effort  of  culture  and  refine- 
ment. There  is  no  need  to  go  beyond  the 
very  preamble  of  the  recent  decree,  if  not 
to  prove  its  noxious  character,  at  least  to 
throw  the  gravest  suspicions  on  its  wis- 
dom and  necessity.  The  Press  Law  of 
1865,  it  is  coutended,  permitted  the  un cen- 
sored publication  of  the  larger  works  — 
the  uncensured  publication,  though  even 
then  they  could  be  suspended  at  pleasure 
— on  the  supposition  that  their  size  alone 
wonld  restrii^t  them  to  the  graver  and 
steadier  classes  of  society,  and  that  their 
price  would  prevent  their  propagation 
among  the  mass  of  uncultivated  readers, 
his  certainly  moving  to  read  this  naive 
admission  that  the  Russian  Government 
set  ila  hopes  of  tranquillity  on  the  mass 
of  the  population  being  prevented  by  the 
high  price  of  books  from  increasing  in  in- 
formation. With  such  intelligent  pre- 
eoDceptions  every  stupidity  is  possible. 
The  Government  proceeds  to  lament  that 
worka  containing  the  most  dangerous  doc- 
trines have  come  into  universal  circula- 
tioD,  while  the  official  faith  in  the  tranquil- 
lizing influence  of  high-priced  literature 
has  been  made  the  victim  of  shameful  de- 
ception. *'  Though  bad  books  were  found 
to  be  auffidently  high-priced  at  the  book- 
sellers, jet  when  the  object  was  to  dis- 
seminate them  among  the  youth  of  the 
imiversitiefl  aad  colleges,  they  were  sold 


at  a  third  or  a  fourth  of  the  figure  marked 
on  their  covers."  Pity  the  sorrows  of  an 
autocracy  unfortunately  placed  on  the 
verge  of  Western  activity  and  Western 
free  thought.  At  the  same  time,  the  Rus- 
sian Government  makes  the  following  su;;- 
gestive  confession:  —  *'It  often  happened 
that  these  bad  and  mischievous  books  con- 
tained no  formal  infraction  of  any  pro- 
vision of  the  law,  and  were  accordingly 
beyond  the  reach  of  penalties."  This  sen- 
tence calls  up  some  curious  reflections. 
The -best  that  can  be  said  is  that  it  is  hard 
fully  to  enter  into  the  views  of  paternal 
authorities  who  complain  that  as  the  law 
has  not  been  "  formally  infracted,"  that  is 
to  say,  has  not  been  broken  at  all,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  punish  as  a  crime  what  is  not  a 
crime,  what  even  Russian  police  cannot 
distort  into  a  crime. 

And  how  does  the  new  edict  work? 
Every  account  bears  witness  to  the  rage 
for  suppression  and  confiscation  which  has 
suddenly  possessed  the  "  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior," or  rather  the  underlings  who  are 
the  real  executors  of  coercive  legislation 
of  this  description.  Every  sort  of  book  is 
being  confiscated.  A  romance  by  M. 
Korney,  with  the  innocent  name  "  With- 
out Ceremony,"  was  the  first  to  be  seized. 
Even  novels  which  have  been  for  years  in 
circulation,  and  have  passed  through  sev- 
eral editions,  are  not  allowed  to  plead  any 
rights  of  prescription.  The  whole  second 
edition  of  the  works  of  M.  Boberixine  have 
thus  been  added  to  the  literary  accumula- 
tions, we  must  not  say  pilferings,  cf  the 
CouncU  of  Ministers.  It  is  true  that  we 
must  plead  guilty  to  never  having  read 
either  M.  Korney's  "  Withou^j  Ceremony," 
or  M.  Boberixine's  second  edition.  When 
we  find,  however,  that "  Lecky's  History  of 
European  Morals"  has  been  confiscated 
in  the  printing  establishment  of  M.  Skaria- 
tine,  we  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the 
zeal  of  the  Russian  censors  isgreater  than 
their  sense  or  their  equity.  1^  put  a  fin- 
ishing-stroke to  the  picture,  the  "  Central 
Admmistration  of  the  Censorship  "  has  an- 
nounced that  the  columns  of  the  Messager 
Officiel  will  contain  for  the  future  **a 
weekly  indicator  ^*  of  the  works  of  foreign 
and  domestic  authors  which  the  public  are 
permitted  to  read,  all  others  being,  as  it 
were,  placed  on  a  Russian  Index.  The 
farce  of  Paternal  government  can  no  fur- 
ther go.  Happily  the  "  Central  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Censorship  "  has  been  pos- 
sessed with  the  additional  idea  of  announc- 
ing a  weekly  list  of  forbidden  books.  Rus- 
sians will  therefore  know  by  a  glance  at 
the  official  lists  what  volumes  they  are  to 
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order  from  their  contraband  agents,  and 
what  volumes  may  be  safely  neglected,  as 
stamped  with  the  insipidity  of  omcia)  sanc- 
tion. Might  we  sag^est  to  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  the  Council  of  Ministers, 
and  the  Central  Administration  of  the  Cen- 
sorship, that  the  complete  abolition  of  all 
needless  trammels  on  culture  and  science, 
the  studied  encouragement  of  cheap  and 
healthy  literature  —  the  only  true  antidote 
to  cheap  and  unhealthy  literature  — 
coupled,  of  course,  with  a  sensible  criminal 
law,  judtcially  and  not  arbitrarily  exeroised, 
would  form  a  "Preventive  Code**  which 
would  have  this  at  least  in  its  favour,  that 
it  had  not  been  already  tried,  and  turned 
out  a  miserable  failure,  in  Russia  before  ? 


From  The  Saturday  Rofvlew. 
ITALY. 

The  Italian  Government  has  recently 
revealed  in  a  semi-official  manner  the  mode 
in  which  it  proposes  to  deal  with  the  vexed 
question  of  ecclesiastical  persons  and  prop- 
erty in  the  territory  which  it  has  taken 
from  the  Pope.  It  is  supposed  that  this 
revelation  of  its  intentions  is  designed  to 
provoke  discussion,  so  thai;  the  feeling  of 
the  country  may  be  ascertained  before- 
hand, and  the  proposals  of  the  Govern- 
ment may  ultimately  be  so  shaped  as  to 
command  sufficient  Parliamentary  support. 
The  Government  is  in  a  position  of  great 
difficulty.  Rome  and  all  the  territory  of 
Rome  is  now  part  of  Italy,  and  what  is 
law  for  Italy  generally  ought  to  be  law. for 
Rome.  If  the  national  interests  demand 
the  suppression  of  religious  orders  and  the 
confiscation  of  ecclesiastical  property  else- 
where, they  must  be  supposed  to  demand 
the  same  thing  in  the  capital  and  the  ad- 
jacent districts.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Italian  Government  has  proclaimed  that  it 
wishes  to  meet  the  Pope  fairly  and  liberal- 
ly, and  recognizes  his  claim  to  have  a  spe- 
cial position  at  Rome  as  the  head  of  nis 
branch  of  the  Christian  world.  To  do  too 
little  would  be  to  offend  the  bulk  of  the 
Italian  nation  and  to  show  fear  of  the 
priests.  To  do  too  much  would  be  to  in- 
vade the  spiritual  power  of  the  Pope,  and 
to  give  him  a  grievance  which  might  seem 
a  grievance  even  in  the  eyes  of  those  whp 
thoroughly  approve  of  the  transfer  of  the 
capital  to  Rome.  Whether  lay  Italy  or 
priestly  Rome  will  approve  of  the  plan  of 
the  Government  is  doubtful,  but  at  any. 
rate  it  is  based  on  intelligible  principles, 
and  seems  to  contain  the  elements  of  a  sat- 


I  isfactory  compromise.    Outside  the  city  of 
Rome  the  law  is*  to  be  applied  exactly  as 
in  the  rest  of  Italy.     The  orders  are  to  b3 
suppressed  in  the  same  way,  and  ecclesias- 
tical property  is  to  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner.    But  inside  Rome  there  are  to  be 
two  differences.    In  the  first  place,  ecclesi- 
astical property  is  not  to  be  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  the  State.    The  proceeds  of 
sales  are  to  be  specially  appropriated  to 
purposes  having  some  analogy  with  those 
to  which  the  property  was  originally  des- 
tined when  it  passed  into  ecclesiastical 
hands.    The  money  is  to  be  devoted  to  re- 
ligious, educational,  and  sanitary  purposes. 
This  may  not  mean  much,  for,  if  Rome  is 
to  be  the  capital,  large  sums  must  neces- 
sarily be  found  somehow  to  make  its  sani- 
tary arrangements  moderately  decent,  and 
the  State  is  only  finding  the  money  in  a 
particular  way  if  it  appropriates  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sales  of  ecclesiastical  property 
to  draining  and  cleansing  the  city  and  con- 
tiguous district?.    But  the  object  is  of 
course  to  make  it  appear  that  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  wish  to  profit  directly  by 
that  which  it  uses  its  strength  to  take  from 
the  Pope  in  his  own  city,  and  that  it  mere- 
ly secures  the  application  to  good  ends  of 
property    now    wasted.      In    the    second 
place,  the  property  of  the  religious  institu- 
tions having  their  central  seat  in  Rome  is 
not  to  be  taken  from  them,  except  that 
they  are  to  lose  the  property  itself,  and  re- 
ceive an  equivalent  in  Italian  rentes ;  and 
the  houses  of  the  great  societies  are  not 
to  be  taken  from  them,  except  when  want- 
ed for  purposes  of  public  utility.    Thus 
those  institutions  of  the  Romish  Churcli 
which  are  of  a  universal  rather  than  of  an 
Italian  character  would  still  go  on  with 
their  old  local  habitations  and  with  their 
present  revenues,  but  Italian  land  would 
pass  out  of  their  possession. 

Tie  arrangement  appears  in  itself  well 
contrived,  for  it  at  once  recognizes  that 
the  Pope  has  duties  to  perform  which  have 
a  scope  beyond  Italy,  and  at  the  same  time 
it  sets  free  Italian  land  for  lay  ownership. 
In  a  few  years  it  would  become  almost  im- 
possible for  any  political  changes  to  restore 
the  ecclesiastical  party  to  the  possession 
of  what  it  has  lost.  Property  would  pass 
into  the  hands  of  private  owners,  and  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  the  Church  never 
regains  what  individuals  have  once  bought 
and  paid  for.  The  interest  of  the  religious 
institutions  in  Italian  rentes  would  also 
tend  to  make  them  careful  how  they  at- 
tacked a  Government  the  credit  of  which 
alone  gives  value  to  the  securities  they 
would  hold.    But  ibe  dislike  of  the  priests 
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ii  80  bitter  in  Italy  that  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  Government  caD  carry  its 
proposal,  and  impetuous  men  will  claim 
Uiat  no  more  mercy  shall  be  shown  to  their 
enemieSj  the  pries^ts,  at  Rome  than  else- 
where. The  Government  is  alive  to  this 
feelin)?,  and  takes  pains  to  prove  that,  if 
it  is  going  to  propose  something  more  fa- 
vourable to  the  priests  than  its  supporters 
would  like,  it  is  not  from  any  want  of 
firmness.  It  has  just  ordered  several  ec- 
clesiastical schools  to  be  closed  at  Rome 
because  Government  inspectors  were  not 
received  in  them  ;  and  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  had  to  succumb,  and  to  agree 
that  the  schools  should  be  so  far  placed 
under  lay  control  before  they  were  permit- 
ted to  be  reopened.  The  Italian  Govern- 
ment aUo  thoroughly  joins  with  the  Ger- 
man Goverument  in  its  policy  towards  the 
Ultramontane  party,  ana  it  will  be  sure  to 
take  every  opportunity  of  avoiding  the  re- 
proach that  It  does  not  dare  to  do  what 
Prince  Bismarck  dares,  and  that  it  hesi- 
tates between  Germany  and  France.  It  is 
also  doing  its  utmost  to  promote  the  na- 
tional and  lay  feeling  in  the  country,  and 
perhaps  its  evident  sincerity  in  this  direc- 
tion may^  when  the  time  comes,  give  it 
strength  to  carry  a  compromise  with  Rome 
▼bieh  would  be  distasteful  to  the  Parlia- 
mentary majority.  Italians  regard  the  ar- 
my as  at  onoe  the  bulwark  of  the  nation 
sodas  the  great  instrument  for  welding 
together  the  different  parts  of  Italy,  and 
giving  habits  of  discipline  and  order  to  the 
popuUtion.  The  last  time  the  Italian  ar- 
my showed  itself  on  the  field  it  did  not 
diatbgnish  itself;  but  the  bitter  lesson  of 
Costozza  was  not  thrown  away.  The 
greatest  possible  pains  have  been  taken 
Biace  then  to  make  the  army  what  it 
should  be,  and  the  officers  have  been  made 
to  £uniliarize  themselves  with  every  im- 
provement in  the  art  of  war,  while  the 
men  have  been  made  to  rival  the  Germans 
io  the  endurance  of  strict  discipline  and 
isBgue,  and  in  the  development  of  person- 
si  energy.  During  the  last  few  days  a  se- 
ries of  maooBuyres  has  been  going  on  in 
which  the  heir  of  the  Crown  has  taken  a 
leading  part,  and  which  has  been  conduct- 
ed under  the  eyes  of  the  King.  It  appears 
to  have  been  a  brilliant  and  successful  af- 
£ur,  and  competent  judges  speak  in  the 
highest  terms  both  of  the  troops  and  of 
tMir  leaders. 

Italy,  too,  is  constantly  making  progress 
in  the  road  to  wealth.  Italian  prosperity 
does  not  go  on  with  Mr.  Gladstone's  fa- 
moos  leaps  and  bounds ;  it  scarcely  can  be 
Mid  to  take  strides ;  but  it  goes  on  at  a 


good  practical  pace.    There  i«  almost  al- 
ways something  new  to  record  about  Ital- 
ian progress.    The  railway  has  been  pushed 
on  and  opened  to  Otranto,  and  thii«  will 
give  troops  a  ready  access  to  districts  hith- 
erto infested  with  brigands.    The  works 
by  which  Brindisi  has  been  made  a  fit  port 
for  the  Indian  trade  are  so  far  completed 
that  travellers  now  find  easy  access  to 
large  steamers,  and  can  get  the  requisite 
accommodation  in  the  town.    Venice  has 
been  thrown  into  long  forgotten  activity 
by  the  prospect  of  having  a  share  in  thei 
Eastern  trade,  once  so  largely  its  own,  re- 
stored to  it.     Slowly  money  is  being  put 
into  the  better  cultivation  of  land,  agricul- 
tural machinery  is  being  introduced,  and 
the  indolent  barbarism  of  Italian  agricul- 
ture shows  signs  of  dying  away  here  and 
there,  although  the  habits  of  a  nation  are 
not  to  be  changed  in  a  single  generation. 
Unfortunately  the  slowness  of  the  change 
shows  itself  in  the  yitality  which  brigand- 
age still  exhibits.      The   Papal  and  the 
Bourbon  Neapolitan  Governments  did  ey- 
erything  for  many  years  to  foster  brigand- 
age and  make  it  one  of  the  accepted  occu- 
pations of  the  people.    One  man  in  Sicily 
or  Southern  Italy  was  a  brigand  just  as 
another  was  a  shepherd  or  a  cowherd. 
The  inevitable  consequence  was  that  the 
whole  population  got  demoralized  on  the 
subject,  and  no  one  cared  to  uphold  the 
law,  or  was  even  very  much  shocked  when 
brigands  were  reported  to  have  committed 
unusual  atrocities.    In  Sicily  the  Govern- 
ment even  entered  into  a  sort  of  alliance 
with  the  brigands,  and  local  authorities 
were  left  to  decide  how  much  brigandage 
should  go  on ;   so    that  complaints  died 
away,  and  because  no  one  complained,  the 
Government  affected  to  believe  that  it  had 
put  down  the   brigandage   which  it  had 
really  recognized.     The  Italian   Govern- 
ment has  immense  difficulty  in  dealing  with 
this  social  curse,  and  Englishmen  cannot 
fail  to  sympathize  with  its  difficulty,  for  we 
are  baffled  in  Ireland  just  as  the  Italian 
Government  is  baffled  in  Sicily  and  the 
South.    It  makes  laws  and  carries  them 
out  in  a  way  that  answers  perfectly  well 
in  Tuscany  or  Lombardy,  and  as  all  Italy 
is  one,  the  law  fitted  for  the  better  parts  is 
held  to  be  the  only  law  fitted  for  the  worse. 
The  Government  cannot  use  enough  sever- 
ity, and  it  finds  it  difficult  to  use  even  as 
much  severity  as  the  law  permits,  as  the 
local  juries  view  brigands  with  as  much 
sympathy,  fear,  and  admiration   as  Irish 
local    juries    yiew    hedgerow    assassins. 
Even  if  it  can  get  a  peculiarly  bad  brig- 
and   convicted,  the    Italian    government 
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doefl  not  know  what  to  do  with  him ;  and, 
in  order  to  devise  a  deterring  punishment 
short  of  deathf  is  said  to  be  contemplating; 
the  establishment  of  a  penal  settlement  in 
Borneo.  Somehow  it  seems  to  be  neces- 
sary to  get  the  consent  of  the  English 


Government  to  the  project.  There  is  no 
obvioa^  reason  why  our  Government 
should  object,  and  we  can  only  hope  that 
the  experiment  may  be  more  successful 
than  English  experteace  would  warrant  us 
in  anticipating. 


t 
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pRor.  H.  MoHN,  Director  of  the  Norwegian 
Meteorol  )gic»il  Institute  at  Christiana,  publish- 
es in  Petermann'i  Mittheilungen  some  impor- 
tant facts  regarding  the  variations  of  tempera- 
ture in  the  North  Atlantic.     The  yearly  varia- 
tion  of   temperature  of  the   surface  stratum 
amounts  to  9^  Fab.  and  more;  it  becomes  less 
as  we  go  down,  the  decline,  however,  being  not 
everywhere  the  same.    Deep  sea  strata  reach 
their  lowest  and  highest  temperatures  a  little 
later  than  the  surface  stratum,  the '  changes 
offering  two  very  distinct  aspects  for  summer 
and  winter.     Deep-sea  observations  in  several 
of  the  deep  Qords  along  the  Norwegian  coast, 
which  are  protected  against  the  great  depth  of 
the  Atlantic  by  submarine  ridges  lying  before 
them,  show  that  the  water  in  them  is  derived 
from  the  Galf  Stream,  and  that  they  are  filled 
with  it  from  top  to  bottom,  even  if  the  latter 
lies  deeper  than  the  icy  bed  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
outside  the  coast  region;  were  this  not  so,  the 
temperature  of  the  water  in  the  Qords  would  be 
a  much  lower  one,  and  Norway  would  not  en- 
joy such  a  happy  union  of  land  and  sea  climate, 
u  summer,  near  the  coMt  of  Norway,  and  in 
its  Qords,  at  a  depth  of  from  100  to  800  fath- 
oms, we  find  a  uniform  temperature  of  about 
44^  Fab.;  farther  out  to  sea,  however,  at  the 
same  depth,  only  about  89^  Fah.    The  deep-sea 
temperatures  in  winter  are  less  known,  but  it  is 
almost  certain  that  at  great  depths  the  same 
temperature  reigns  all  the  year  round,  although 
a  continual  cooling  from  the  surfsuse  downwards 
necessarily  takes  place  in  winter.    In  the  north- 
western part  of  tha  Greenland  Sea,  and  below 
the  depth  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  exclusively  icy 
water  is  found,  which  somewhat  compresses  the 
latter  ou  that  side,  at  any  rate  on  the  surface, 
where  the  water  cooled  during  the  winter  nights 
remains  over  the  warmer  waters  beneath.  Along 
the  coast  of  Norway  the  cold  from  the  land  acts 
on  the  surface  and  the  upper  strata  of  the  sea, 
increasing  with  the  nearness  of  the  land,  so 
that  here  the  temperature  of  the  sea  rises  with 
its  depth,  and  the  axis  of  warmth  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  is  moved  away  from  the  coast  towards 
the  open  sea.    Taking  the  form  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  as  that  of  its  surfaces  having  the  same 
temperature  —  isothermal    surfaces  —  we    can 
compare  it  with  the  shape  of  one  of  the  small 
boats  called  prams,  which  are  broadest  at  the 
stem,  deeper  in  the  centre  than  behind,  and 
possessing    a   somewhat  rounded  stem.     The 
stem  of  this  Gulf  Stream  pram  is  formed  by  a 


'  vertical  section  from  Iceland  to  Scotland;  tiM 
[  longitudinal  section  forms  the  axis  of  warmth, 
running  along  the  coast  of  Norway.  The  side 
nearest  the  Polar  Ocean  (the  larboard  side)  is 
much  more  considerable,  than  the  starboard 
side,  which  leans  against  the  Norwegian  coast. 
In  summer  the  starboard  side  is  pushed  quite 
close  to  the  Norwegian  coast,  and  hangs  strong- 
ly over,  while  the  larboard  side  is  perpendioa- 
lar,  or  only  slightly  inclined  outward;  the  keel 
near  Spitsbergen  sitting  deep  in  the  water.  In 
winter  the  starboard  side  is  thirty  (geog.)  miles 
broad,  and  has  in  the  parts  lying  nearest  to  the 
coast  sides  strongly  inclining  inward,  while  tbe 
strata  in  the  centre  and  those  bordering  on  the 
Polar  Ocean  rise  nearly  perpendicularly,  the 
keel  in  the  fore  part  raising  itself  almost  into 
the  position  of  the  stem,  which  en  is  in  the  saoM 
point  as  that  formed  by  the  isotherms  of  the 
surface  at  this  season.  Generally  this  aspect  is 
only  presented  by- the  part  of  the  sea  which  lies 
westwiird  from  Norway  and  partly  finom  Spits- 
bergen. 

The  warm  waters  of  the  Noviga  Semlija  Sea 
are  like  a  wedge  placed  horizontally,  with  its 
base  between  Spitsbergen  and  Norway,  and  its 
horisontal  sharp  edge  turned  towards  the  north 
and  eastk 


Tbs  Honolulu  OazetU  reports  the  foUowing 
interesting  f  ict  which  has  recently  been  observed 
respecting  the  growth  of  coral,  and  which  de- 
serves very  careful  consideration  :  —  Somewhat 
less  than  two  years  ago  a  buoy  was  moored  In 
Kealakekua  B^iy.  Last  week  the  anchor  was 
hoisted  in  order  to  examine  the  condition  of  the 
chain.  '*The  latter,  which  is  a  heavy  2  In. 
cable,  was  found  covered  with  corals  and  oyster* 
shells,  some  of  which  were  as  large  as  a  man's 
hand.  The  large  corals  measure  four-and-a- 
half  inches  In  length,  which  thus  represents 
their  growth  during  the  period  of  two  years 
that  the  anchor  and  cable  have  been  submerged. 
The  specimens  which  we  have  seen  show  the 
nature  of  the  furmation  of  the  coral  by  the 
coral  animals  very  distinctly.  When  taken  out 
of  the  water  It  had  small  crabs  on  it  A  qaes* 
tion  arises  whether  these  crabs  live  on  the  coral 
polypes,  or  whether  they  simply  seek  the 
branches  of  the  coral  for  protection.  The  pop- 
ular idea  is  that  corals  are  of  extremely  slow 
growth,  yet  here  we  have  a  formation  equal  to 
over  seventaen  feet  in  a  century.*'         Natara. 
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J. BPLHAU'S  SONS.  Agents,  183  Broadway  and  15  Dey  Str«^t,  N.Y. 
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Containing  DMcriptloni  of  Hyaclntha.  Xiillps, 
CrfHiiaci,  I.Ulc«.  and  o)1i«r  borily  Ilulbs  for  I'nII 
Planllng  In  the  Garden,  and  for  Houfe  (-lilh.re. 
Full  InjtrooHon*  tor  Planllng,  Tromnirnt,  &r. 
Thlrly-two  piEO^  nicely  ill ui'rnted.  -Soiit  (>pp  loall 
wbo  apply.  Addrerf,  Ja'uES  Vick,  ]toi-li"-'tr,  N.T, 


REV.  JAMES    MARTINEAB 


OLD  and  KEW  began  in  July  the  pnblieation  of  a  Theological  aad  Philoaap^ 
IhJ  work  by  Ret.  Jauss  Mabtcocaxj,  thegreat  English  philosopher  and  preaoh«r. 

These  easap  are  written  EXCLUSIV^Y  FOR  OLD  AND  NEW,  by  ipMU 
•MMjgement  with  the  author. 

The  subjects  of  the  papers  will  be: 

Qod  in  Nature. 

God  in  Humanity. 

Gknl  in  HiRtory. 

The  Church  and  its  Exclusire  Claims. 

Scripture  and  the  Limits  of  its  Authority. 

The  Human  and  the  Dirine  Element  in  Histoiy. 

The  Historical  Christ.  '  — — — 

Beligion;  Natural,  Bevealed,  and  Apooalyptio.  , 

The  Messianic  Apocalypse. 

The  Pauline  and  Johannine  Doctrine  of  Christ's  Penoa. 

The  Sense  of  Sin  an4  the  Doctrines  of  Redemption. 

The  Sacramental  Superstition. 

«OId  and  New,"  Ibr  Aogost,  has  beea  publiahed  by  Boberta  Brothsfi.  It  k  a  fsei 
nnnber,  aad  oontains  oat  gr«at  artiole,  namely  the  leoond  part  of  James  Martlaeaa*s  pap« 
m  *'  God  in  Nature."  Probably  there  Is  ao  other  periodical  in  the  oonntry  whioh  has  ea 
the  list  ef  its  oontribators  a  pereon  who  eoold  write  sooh  an  artiole.  Mr.  Martbeeau  is  jtfl 
•nly  a  learned  and  eritioal  theologian,  a  profound  thinker,  an  attraotiTe  rhetorioian,  but  Ihs 
thoroughly  underatauds  the  last  results  of  soientifio  iuTestigatioa,  and  olearly  p«roeifes  tkt 
sswntiSi  points  of  diffinreaoe  whidi  now  diride  science  from  religion.  TheologioaUy  he  weo&i, 
we  luppoee,  be  olaawd  with  the  Bationalisti ;  bat  the  fiwt  that  his  thiakii^  is  not  limited 
by  any  reUgious  creed  makes  him  the  most  formidable  opponent  of  that  s^iool  ef  pesitrvleCii 
the  tendency  of  whose  teaehing  is  to  abolish  religion  altogether,  and  to  substitute  ajttnam- 
tiied  knowledge  in  its  place :  While  he  is  a  man  of  "  liberal "  opinions,  he  hss  strong  reli- 
gious instinots  and  deep  spiritual  intuitionB.  Untrammelled  by  any  **  Confesrion  of  Faitht" 
he  goes  directly  to  the^  heart  of  eyer^  queition  he  dlsoiisses.  £Ds  purpose  is,  in  a  elsie 
grapple  with  the  minds  of  his  adTcmnes,  to  show  that  they  are  defioient  in  some  of  the 
laest  aad  noblest  qualities  of  n^nd.  He  ezhibiu  in  dear  light  that  spiritual  side  ef  our 
aatme  which  his  opponents  obscure  or  ignore. 

At  the  dose  of  his  paper  BIr.  Martineau  contrasts  God  in  Nature,  aotlag  through  Iiaw« 
with  Qod  in  Man^  acUng  through  Loys.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  insight  and  the  sloqusnee, 
the  depth  of  the  thought  and  me  natursl  deration  of  the  laagoagt  in  the  fbUowing  passsgt, 
recall  to  the  mind  the  grand  style  of  the  dder  English  dirines — of  such  men  as  Moaksr.  « 
Ttkjhr  and  Barrow,  who  morally  Uyed  la  the  high  region  ef  splritoal  verttim  whleh  ihsj 
InteUeotualiy  aanooaoed."  —  .Cotton  Ohbt. 
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BURNETT'^ 

STANDARD  PREPARATIONS. 

It  ha*  been  jusily  remarked  Ihal  the  popular 
judgment,  dtlibtralely  made  up,  in  oorre-Jt  uid 
reliable.  "  Bnussa's  9tahda&d  PasFAJkA- 
noM,"  are  article*  in  point  They  oompria* 
"Cocoaine "  forthe  Hair,  "Kaiuaon  "  for  the 
Skin,"  ■•  #";orini*r' for  the  Handkerahlef.'-Ori- 
tntat  Tooth  Waih  "  for  the  Teetb  and  Oumi, 
and  "Cotoj/at  Waler  "  which  a  uaeqnsUed. 

BURNETT'S 
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acknowledged  the  purest  and  bert  i 
They  hare  stood  the  teat  of  time  and  compatt 
tioD,  and   are  emphatically  faioritei  with  tb* 
people,  and  leaders  with  the  trade. 
Thtir  itandarif  qaaality  and  qualits  WI  4« 
sirielly    maintained, 
JOSEPH  BVRNl^TT  A  CO., 
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REMOVAL. 

Our  friends  will  pleiuw  take  noUoe  thai  the 

OffitL-  of 

THE    LIVING    AGE 
KEMOVEB 

To   Niiiiilter    17    Itruinlield  St, 
LITTELL    &    OAV, 


and  Madame  Arabel^  Ooddard,  at  the  World'* 
Fence  Jubilee,  and  hIbo  used  them  as  aoeompa 
niment  to  my  voice  in  a  room  of  1ms  siM,  II 
giresme  pleasure  to  addmy  leMimon;  to  their 
superiority  over  any  other  pianos 
I  uuve  heiird  or  used. 

Rui  on,  July,  1n;2. 

(Si  (rued) 

MINNA   PESiJUKA    LEUPNER. 

Mnslts.  HALI.ET,  Davis  &  Co  ; 

Gentlemen  —  It   gives  me  eilreme  ptensura 
that  I  am  enable.!  tu  compliment  you  niih  man- 

uroccuring  the  l>est  FiHuos  I  ever  saw 
in  uiy  life. 

Regarding  teciinique  and  tone,  [  belleie  your 
iosimmenis   nill   -.,\«,\ya   FXB.    EJiCilL  ALL 
OTHER  M.lNUFACriJRES  UF  THE  iiLVD. 
(SiKoeii) 

H.  SAltO, 

RoTsl  Fmailaa  IHnsleaJ  IHrvetar. 
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THE  SUMMERS  LONG  AGO. 


0  POB  those  merrj,  merry  times. 

When  £Dgland*8  pleasant  vales 
Were  musical  with  May-morn  chimes 

And  songs  of  nightingales! 
When  kingcups  smiled  through  early  dew 

And  daisies  loved  to  blow. 
The  sweet  and  sunny  times  we  knew 

Iii  summers  long  aga 

0  wearisome  and  dreary  days, 

O  cold  and  blighting  air! 
Where  are  the  olden  roundelays 

That  lightened  half  our  oare? 
The  cuckuo  is  a  silent  bird. 

To  sing  the  lark  is  slow, 
O  for  the  warblings  that  we  heard 

In  summers  long  ago! 

The  youth  forsakes  the  trysting  stile. 

The  maid  forgets  her  vow. 
And  minstrels  pine  to  see  the  smile 

That  nature  lacketh  now. 
Are  love  and  song  to  die  ?    Alas!    * 
*  Shine,  sun,  with  golden  glow. 
And  give  thp  glory  as  w?  pass 

Of  summers  long  ago! 

Good  Words. 


A  SUMMER  STOKM. 

As  smileless  mom,  beneath  a  thorn, 

A  humble  primrose  grew, 
Its  lovely  face  blink*d  frae  the  place. 

While  loud  the  north  wind  blew. 

Frae  off  the  fell  it  came  sae  snell. 

It  gar*d  a'  nature  blink ; 
The  modest  flow'r  laughed  at  the  show'r 

That  gar*d  a*  nature  shrink. 

The  joyless  day  to  pass  away, 
B.iith  h^rtless  bird  and  beast  — 

While  driving  rains  swept  o*er  the  plains 
Ban  to  the  shelter  fasL 


The  thorn  sae  auld  wi*  age  was  bald, 

Fou  many  a  blast  hiid  borne. 
Through  itst  bare  boughs  the  loud  wind  soaghB, 

Wi*  a*  its  branches  torn. 


Beneath  its  shade,  which  now  did  fade. 

The  modest  primrose  smiled. 
And  a'  was  rest  within  its  breast. 

Though  a'  without  was  wild. 

Some  humble  bard,  like  it  so  starred, 

Unseen,  unheard,  unkenn*d; 
His  fortune,  too,  b:ire  ns  the  bough. 

That  doth  it  shelter  lend. 

Once  a  Week. 


VOICES  IN  THE    AIR. 

Oft  in  the  pleasant  talk  of  waking  dreams, 
I  bold  communion  with  the  woods  aud  streams. 
Speak  to  the  garrulous  trees  when  winds  blow 

high. 
And  hear  responses  *twixt  the  earth  and  sky; 
I  ask  old  Oce:in  when  he  chafes  and  rolls. 
Whether  he  chidis,  rejoices,  or  condoles. 
And  hear,  with  sympathy  I  deem  divine. 
His  awful  voice  make  answer  back  to  mine. 


Beside  the  boulder  on  the  rocky  shore. 
Forlorn  old  relic  of  the  days  of  yore, 
Ere  earth  was  trod  by  foot  of  human  kind, 
I  hear  the  waudering  whispers  of  the  wind; 
Voices  like  Memnon's  in  the  olden  day. 
That  breathed  soft  music  to  the  morning  ray. 
And  spoke  of  mysteries  to  wondering  men. 
Within  their  hope,  but  far  beyond  their  ken. 

And  all  the  voices,  all  the  sounds  and  sighs. 
The  half-formed  questions  and  the  mute  replies. 
Breathe  but  one  mingled  hymn,  and  psalm,  and 

song 
Which  diiy  and  night,  and  morn  and  eve  pro- 
long. 
In  waves  of  music  rippling  low  and  clear, 
Unheiird  but  of  the  mind  that  seeks  to  hear. 
One  psalm  sublime,  around,  beneath,  nbove. 
Words  of  a  myriad  meanings,  Goo  is  Love. 

All  The  Year  Kound. 
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From  The  Edlnbarf  b  Rerlew. 
MEMOIRS  OF  TUE  MAKQUIS  OF  FOMBAL.* 

A  NATURAL  seDtiment  prompts  the  Por- 
tDguese  of  the  preseDt  generation  to  revtTe 
tbe  history  of  the  remarkable  man  whose 
name  giTes  a  title  to  this  article.  Citizens 
of  a  fe>tate  which,  shorn  of  thdse  vast  con- 
tinental possessions  that  alone  gave  it  the 
coDsideratioD  it  once  enjoyed,  they  may  well 
turn  with  complacent  admiration  to  the  pe- 
riod when  the  affairs  of  their  country  were 
administered  by  a  statesman  who  arrested 
its  coorse  down  to  the  easy  elope  of  na- 
tioual  decline,  and  who  instituted  an  im- 
portant policy  which  was  imitated  by  the 
ministers  of  far  greater  and  more  powers 
fbl  nations.  The  present,  too,  is  the  most 
iavonrable  moment  that  has  yet  occurred 
for  a  cal  u  and  impartial  consideration  of 
the  public  life  of  this  great  Minister. 
Party-spirit  in  the  physical  and  political 
atmosphere  of  Portugal  is  apt  to  engen- 
der a  degree  of  heat  almost  unknown  to 
oar  colder  latitude  and  calmer  manners. 
Hitherto  Pombal  has  been  the  victim  of 
tvo  opposite  sets  of  biographers  and  his- 
torians. By  the  one  he  has  been  so  over- 
praised as  to  render  his  name  ridiculous ; 
bj  the  other  he  has  been  so  fiercely  at- 
tacked that  he  is  sometimes  almost  denied 
the  name  of  a  human  being.  A  man  who  in 
a  nition  of  devotees  made  a  successful 
attack  upon  a  powerful  religious  frater- 
nity, will  readily  be  believed  to  have 
drawn  upon  himsef  a  vast  amount  of  pious 
hostility ;  and  it  is  chiefly  as  the  destroyer 
of  the  Jesuits  that  his  name  escapes  the 
oblirion  which  completely  hides  the  long 
arraj  of  his  predecessors  and  successors 
in  office. 

*  L  MemoireM  de  SdnutUxn  io$eph  de  Carvalho  et 
^cUt,  ComU  d'  Cleyreu,  Marquis  tft  PombcU^  Seere- 
tairt  d'Ktat  et  /*remier  MinUtre  du  Roi  de  Portu- 
9^,Jct(ph  I.    4  Tok  12mo.    17&I. 

2.  Mtmoirt  of  the  Marquii  de  Pomb€U.  By  JOBN 
^TB.  Ecq.    2  roU.  8vo.    London :  1848 

t  H  ttoria  do  Reinado  de  El-Ret  D.  Joae  e  da 
^dmuisiracao  do  Marqaez  de  Pombal.  For  Si  mag 
Jow  Da  Lcz  Sokiaso.    2  vols.  8to.    Llaboa :  1867. 

4.  Etude  hutorigue  star  le  Alarqui*  de  Pombal. 
I'&r  )e  Baron  Edoi7aju>  de  Skptknvillb.  Brux- 
eiltt:   1868. 

&•  U  Atarquie  de  Pombal^  EaguUse  de  sa  Vie 
t^biiqtie.  Par  Fbaxciaco  Luiz  Gomes,  Depute 
su  Cortes  de  Portugal.    LbtKinne:  1800. 

(■  The  Marquia  pf  Pombal.  By  the  Coi72rT  of 
Casvuta.   2nd  Edition,  8vo.    Loudon :  1871. 


Ben>re   beginning  our  examination  of 
the  public  life  of  Pombal,  we  have  a  word 
to  say  concerning  the  several  works  the 
titles  of  which  stand  at  the  head  of  this 
paper.    Some  of  these  need  not  detain  us 
long.    The  first  upon  our  list,  the  **  M^- 
moires   de  S.   J.  Carvalho,"  published  in 
French  in  1784,  not  long  after  the  Minis- 
ter's   death,    has    generally  —  and    with 
every  appearance   of  probability  —  been 
attributed  to  the  Jesuits.    From  a  remark 
in  one  of  the  notes  of  the  first  volume  (p. 
19),  it  appears  that  the  work  had  origi- 
nally been   published  in  Italian,  and    we 
possess  a  copy  of  it  in  that  language  which 
bears  the  date  of  1781.    Though    by  no 
means    without    value    as    an    historical 
sketch,  it  is  yet  so  bitterly  hostile  to  the 
Minister  whose  career  it  recounts,  that  the 
statements  it  contains  must  invariably  be 
received  with  the  greatest  caution.    The 
only  measures  of  Pombal  which  it  do^s  not 
denounce  —  which,  indeed,  it  heartily  com- 
mends as  ^'just  and  wise  "  —  are  those  of 
his  extraordinary  commercial  and  econom- 
ical   policy,  which,  at   the    present    day, 
are    almost    unanimously   condemned    as 
vicious  in  principle  and  disastrous  in  re- 
sult.   The  bitterness  with  which  the  sub- 
ject of  the  **  Memoires  ^'  is  assailed  is  sus- 
tained throughout,  and,  such  is  the   weak- 
ness of  human  nature,  on  that  account  oer- 
haps  the  book  will  be  found  to  be  by  no 
means  unpleasant  reading.     Mr.  Smith's 
''  Memoirs  of  tbe  Marquis  of  Pombal,'*  and 
the  Count  of  Carnota'a  *'  Marquis  of  Pom- 
bal," are  two  editions  of  the  same  work, 
the  author  having  received  a  Portuguese 
title   of  nobility  in  the  interval  between 
the  publication  of  the  first    and    second 
editions.    The  work  is  in  reality  an  undis- 
crimi noting  defence  of  the  Marquis ;  and 
though  it  contains  some  interesting  docu- 
ments, both  public  and  private,  not  print- 
ed elsewhere,  it    has    no    real    historical 
value.    Of  tbe  work  of  the  Baron  de  Sep- 
tenville,  the  most  favourable  thing  that  can 
be  said  is  that  it  is  printed  in  very  clear 
type  upon  excellent  paper,  and  that  it  con- 
tains a  good  photograph  of  a  well-known 
portrait  of  Pombal  at  the  beginning,  and 
an    approximately  correct*  genealogy  of 

*  In  it  be  places  the  Marquis's  birth  In  January 
Instead  of  in  May,  and  there  is  a  discrepancy  ot 
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the  Carvalho  family  at  the  end.  It  throws 
no  light  whatever  upon  the  history  of 
Pombal.  The  remaining  works  upon  our 
list  are  of  a  very  diflferent  character.  That 
of  Senhor  da  Luz  Soriano  is,  as  he  tells  us 
in  his  preface,  a  kind  of  preliminary  to 
another  work,  relating  the  history  of  the 
establishment  of  the  present  form  of 
parliamentary  government  in  Portugal. 
Rightly  judging  that  the  efforts  of  Pombal 
to  break  the  power  of  the  nobles  and  de- 
stroy the  influence  of  the  Church,  as  well 
as  his  attempts,  mistaken  though  they  un- 
questionably were,  to  improve  the  com- 
merce of  his  country,  were  causes  more  or 
less  direct  of  the  growth  of  liberal  feeling 
in  Portugal,  he  considered  that  the  history 
of  Portuguese  parliamentary  institutions 
would  be  incomplete  without  an  account 
of  his  administration.  His  principal  au- 
thorities were  a  work  called  **  L' Adminis- 
tration du  Marquis  de  Pombal,"  a  reply  to 
the  "  Mdmoires  '*  noticed  above,  and  an 
anonymous  and  unpublished  life  of  the 
statesman  written  in  Portuguese.  He  has 
besides  made  considerable  use  of  hitherto 
unpublished  documents  existing  in  the 
archives  of  the  various  ministries  at  Lis- 
bon. The  work  is  composed  in  a  pains- 
taking and  conscientious  manner,  but  its 
style  is  dry  and  laboured.  It  is  filled  with 
sentences  of  almost  interminable  length 
(not,  by  the  way,  an  unusual  feature  of 
modern  Portuguese  literature),  and  as  the 
author  is  a  permanent  official  in  the  civil 
service  of  his  country,  it  would  appear 
that  his  literary  style  had  been  developed 
in  the  frequent  composition  of  abstracts 
and  State  papers.  He  is  great  upon  all 
questions  of  historical  upholstery,  and  re- 
lates with  the  zealous  accuracy  of  an  anti- 
quary or  herald  the  details  of  state  cere- 
monials, such  as  took  place  on  the  death 
of  a  sovereign  or  the  inauguration  of  a 
statue.  He  usually  takes  a  just  view  of 
Pombal's  measures,  though  he  does  not 
appear  to  us  to  estimate  at  its  true  value 
his  economical  policy,  some  of  the  worst 
features  of  which  he  almost  commends. 
On  the  whole  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  Senhor  Soriano's  work  is  of  sufficient 
vulue  to  gain  a  place  amid  the  honourable 

three  dftys  between  the  date  of  his  death  as  stated  in 
the  geuealugy  and  in  the  text 


obscurity  of  the  upper  shelves,  amon^^t  - 
those  valuable  but    uninteresting    wor'C3 
**  which     no     (Portuguese)     gentleman 'd 
library  should  be  without." 

The  volume  of  Senhor  Gom^s   is    un- 
doubtedly the  most  valuable   addition  to 
the  literature  of  the  subject  which  has  yet 
appeared.    Written  in  French,  it  is  acces- 
sible to  a  far  larger  class  of  readers  than 
if  it  had  appeared  in  Portuguese.     It   is 
not  so  much  a  history,  as  a  critical  exam- 
ination, of    the  different  portions  of  Pom- 
bal's  administration.    It  boldly  denounces, 
and  in  many  cases  clearly  points  out  the 
disastrous  effects  of,  hi;^  mischievous  med- 
dling with  trade,  and  his  general  ignorance 
of  the  true  principles  of  political  economy. 
Not  satisfied  with  what  was  to  be  found 
in  any  existing  work  on  the  subject,  the 
author    has  drawn  his  information  from 
hitherto   almost   unnoticed    sources.     lie 
has  searched  the    correspondence    of  the 
foreign  ministers  at  Lisbon,  the  archives 
of  the  different  departments  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  the  documents  in  the  library 
at  Evora,  for  authority  for  all  the  state- 
ments which    he    advances.     The    conse- 
quence is  that  he   has  thrown  a  flood  of 
light  upon  many  important,  and  previously 
imperfectly  understood,    events:   particu- 
larly the  negotiations  with  Rome  for  the 
suppression  of  the  Jesuits,  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  persons  accused   of  conspiring 
against  the  life  of  King  Joseph,  and  the 
judicial    interrogation  to  which    Pombal 
was    subjected  towards  the   close  of    his 
life.    It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  larsji'ly 
availed  ourselves  of  his  labours   in  these 
particulars,  which  have  certainly  resulted 
in  presenting  those  events  under  a  totally 
different  aspect  from  what  they  had  borne 
before.     He  strikes  us  as  having  formed  a 
somewhat  erroneous  estimate  of  the  state 
of  his  country  during  the  reign  of  John  V., 
which  is  at  variance  with  that  of  every 
writer  whom  we  have  consulted,  and  evea 
with  his  own  admissions  in  several  parts 
of  his  work.    The  book  unfortunately  has 
been  very  carelessly  printed,  especially  as 
to  dates.    But  these  blemishes  do  not  take 
away  from  its  value  —  its  very  great  value 
we  will  venture  to  call  it  — as  an  examin- 
ation of  Pombal's  career.     To  this  exam- 
ination we  shall  ourselves  now  proceed. 
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A  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  Portu- 
gal during  the  reign  of  John  V.,  from  17U8 
to  1750,  is  necessary  to  a  rigiit  understand- ' 
iog  of  the  political  history  of  Pombal. 
The  story  of  that  reign,  too,  is  full  of 
striking  lessons.  It  is  a  record  of  squan- 
dered treasures,  of  ruined  commerce,  of 
crushed  enterprise,  of  voluntary  and  un- 
conditional surrenders  to  suf>er:^tion.  The 
character  of  the  King  seemed  made  up  of 
an  odd  combination  of  affectations.  He 
affected  the  magnificence  of  the  earlier, 
and  the  piety  of  the  later  years  of  Louis 
XIV.,  and  the  scandalous  debauchery  of 
Louis  XV.  at  the  sane  time.  He  built 
Miifra,  the  Portuguese  Versailles.  He  cov- 
ered the  country  with  monasteries  and  in- 
troduced priests  into  his  government, 
whilst  in  the  convent  of  Oiivellas  he  had 
a  copy  of  the  infamous  Parc-aux-Cerfs. 
He  was  always  making  costly  vows  when 
anythiog  he  desired  seemed  beyond  his 
rtach.  Mafra  was  the  result  of  a  vow 
made  in  the  hope  of  having  an  heir.  lie 
a-pired  to  raise  Lisbon  to*  be  a  sort  of 
second  Rome.  Its  archbishop  w^s  ele- 
vated to  the  rank  of  Patriarch.  Its 
ciiapter  became  a  kind  of  Sacred  Col- 
lege, of  which  every  member  held  the 
rauk  of  bishop,  and  wore  the  scarlet  robes 
of  a  cardinal ;  an  extravagant  folly  which 
cofrt  eighty  thousand  pounds  sterling  a 
Tear.  Ue  built  the  gorgeous  Chapel  of 
St  John  the  Baptist  in  the  Church  of  San 
Koqae  in  Lisbon,  which,  though  only  sev- 
enteen feet  long  by  twelve  broad,  cost  a 
torn  equal  to  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand  poundsi  Its  beautiful  mosaics 
having  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  earth- 
quake, the  great  fire,  and  the  French 
Under  Junot,  still  remain  the  delight  of 
every  visitor.  The  apparently  inexhaust- 
ible treaaures  of  Brazil  did  not  suffice  to 
meet  his  spendthrift  extravagance.  It  is 
calculated  that  during  the  first  half  of 
the  ei<rhteenth  century  a  hundred  millions 
sterling  were  drawn  from  that  rich  coun- 
try in  diamonds  and  precious  metals 
alone.  At  John's  death  he  left  his  coun- 
try three  millions  sterling  in  debt.  New 
palaces,  new  churches,  new  convents,  enor- 
mous presents  to  Rome,  had  dissipated  the 
vealth  brought  over  in  fleets  of  galleons. 
It  is  declared  that  his  gifts  to  the  Church 


and  to  the  Court  of  Rome  exceeded  six- 
teen millions  sterling.  The  exchequer  be- 
came so  impoverished  that  some  members 
of  the  Royal  Family  actually  received  their 
allowances  in  copper.  The  financial  ad- 
ministration of  the  country  fell  into  the 
most  complete  disorder.  An  early  act  of 
Pombal  as  minister  was  the  reduction 
of  twenty-two  thousand  tax-gatherers. 
Manufactures,  even  of  the  ruder  fabrics, 
scarcely  existed  in  the  country.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  reign  the  war  with  Spain 
had  rendered  it  Necessary  to  look  to  the 
national  defences.  Aa  soon  it  was  over 
they  were  neglected.  The  peaceful  and 
luxurious  disposition  of  the  King  pre- 
vented attention  being  paid  to  military 
affairs.  The  army  became  disorganized. 
Even  in  Lisbon  its  sentinels  begged  openly 
in  the  streets.  Men  holding  the  rank  of 
captain  were  actually  seen  waiting  at  the 
tables  of  the  grandees.  Gifus  honey- 
combed from  age  fell  from  their  carriages 
in  the  crumbling  fortresses.  The  treas- 
ure-fleets became  almost  the  sole  represen- 
tatives of  the  Portuguese  navy.  The  suc- 
cessors of  Bartolom^o  Diaz,  of  Vasco  da 
Gama,  and  of  Magalhaens  had  descended 
to  the  ignoble  duty  of  escorting  cargoes 
of  gold  and  silver.  Literature  had  sunk 
to  the  lowest  level.  Books  of  devotion 
and  legendary  lives  of  saints  formed  the 
greater  part  of  the  works  which  issued 
from  the  press.  In  the  country  of  Cam- 
oens  and  Antonio  Ferreira  poetry  had  de- 
generated into  mere  translations  from 
French  and  Italian  authors.  John,  to  be 
sure,  founded  an  academy  of  history,  but 
it  chiefly  tended  to  promote  a  taste  for 
French  historical  literature.  Eisrht  hun- 
dred  convents  covered  the  surface  of  the 
small  country  of  Portugal.  It  is  asserted 
that  one-tenth  of  the  whole  population 
prayed  and  idled  within  their  walls.  A 
spirit  of  contempt  for  honest  industry 
spread  amongst  the  people  and  took  deep 
root.  Their  **  hewers  of  wood  and  draw- 
ers of  water"  then  were,  and  still  are, 
aliens  from  Galicia.  To  impute  the  frugal 
industry  of  Gallego  to  a  Portuguese  would 
be  to  insult  him  grossly.  Almost  all  com- 
merce fell  into  foreign,  chiefly  English, 
hands.  Patriotic  writers  declare  that  the 
gold  of  Brazil  was  the  true  foundation  of 
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British  prosperity.  These  reasoners  omit 
the  important  factors,  industry  and  thrift, 
from  tlieir  computation.  The  King  prayed 
and  begat  bastards  with  edifying  imparti- 
ality. The  entire  education  of  youth  was 
monopolized  by  the  Jesuits.  The  ancient 
university  of  Coimbra  had  so  degenerated 
that  it  became  customary  for  hundreds  of 
students  to  merely  inscribe  their  names  in 
its  books  in  order  to  receive  its  diplomas. 
In  one  year,  out  of  six  thousand  whose 
names  were  thus  inscribed,  but  seven 
actually  attended  the  Greek  class. 

The  decoration^  of  the  various  orders 
of  knighthood  were  lavished  on  unworthy 
individuals  with  a  prodi^^ality  which  was 
indeed  extraordinary.  The  richest  cora- 
manderies,  as  well  as  the  finest  of  the 
crown  domains,  were  scattered  broadcast 
amongst  an  ignorant  and  turbulent  no- 
bility. The  King's  ministers  became  the 
panders  to  his  pleasures.  Members  of 
his  cabinet  were  known  to  knock  at  the 
gates  of  convents  or  the  doors  of  private 
houses  and  announce  that  some  fair  in- 
mate would  be  honoured,  on  such  and 
such  a  night,  by  the  visit  of  a  great  per- 
sonage. Extravagance  under  such  a  mon- 
arch and  such  a  tutelage  became  a  fash- 
ionable virtue.  Portujjjuese  authors  de- 
clare  that  many  families  of  grandees  "were 
ruined  by  the  spendthrift  extravagance  of 
the  times.  Cooks,  coiffeurs,  and  modistes 
came  in  crowds  from  Paris  to  pick  up  their 
share  of  the  good  things  that  were  going 
in  Portugal.  It  is  related  that  a  shipload 
of  ItaUan  singers  came  to  Lisbon  to  ex- 
change their  talents  for  Brazilian  gold. 
The  nobles  vied  with  each  other  in  rearing 
ptately  palaces :  — 

**  Jam  pauoa  aratro  jagera  reglaa 
Moles  relinqaent." 

Agriculture  became  altogether  neglect- 
ed. The  quality  of  the  wines,  the  true 
wealth  of  Portugal,  declined.  The  King, 
his  ministers,  and  the  nobilitv  had  no 
time  to  think  of  the  condition  of  the 
country  or  of  the  people.  Plea-^ure  and 
devotion  divided  the  moments  of  the  day. 
The  Government,  which  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  last  reign  had  become  an  ab- 
solutism, John  V.  soon  "converted  into  a 
kind  of  monkish  theocracy,  stained  with 
all  the  vices  and  evils  of  fanaticiism,  hid- 
den under  the  oioak  of  religion  and  sanc- 
tity.* *  The  King's  first  appointment  to 
the  ministry  was  that  of  the  Grand  Chap- 
lain, the  Bishop  Nuno  da  Cunha  Athayde, 
who  was  also  Grand  Inquisitor.     Cardinal 

*  Soriano,  torn.  L 12D. 


da  Motta  long  ruled  the  Cab'net.     At  his 
death   the   Fri.ir   Gaspar  da  Eucarna9io 
became  minister,  and  soon  real  governor 
of  the  kingdom.     Though  a  man  of  con- 
siderable talent,  he  wa-j  totally  ignorant 
of  politics,  and  considered  it   wicked   to 
have  his  mind  enlightened  on  such  earthly 
matters.     His  appointments  to  eiubassii's, 
vice-royalties,  and  other  high  ehari^es  of 
the  State,  Vere  of  persons  who  were,  or 
who  professed-  to  be,  of  the  same  type  as 
himself.      Every  form  of   civil  autliority 
was   set   at   nought.     The   streets   of  the 
capital  were  the  scenes  of  nightly  brawls 
and    assassinations.       The    feuds    of   the 
Montagues  and  Capulets  were  realized  in 
Lisbon    by    hostile    noble  families.    The 
deeds  of  our  London  Mohocks  were  out- 
done  by    those    of  bands    of   dissipated 
youths    of  illustrious    birth.      Organized 
detachments   of   these  disturbers  of  tiie 
pciice  roamed  about  the  city    under   the 
guidance   of  Dom  Francisco,  the   Kind's 
brother,  of  the  Duke  Cadaval,  a  connexion 
of  the  Royal  Family,  of  the  Marquises  of 
Marialva  and  Cascaes,  and  of  the  Coun':s 
of   Aveiras    and    Obidos.     A    prominent 
member  of  thp  band  was  a  young  man  of 
great  daring,  lofty  stature,  and  handsome 
features,  destined  to  become  celebrated  as 
the  MaVquis  of  Pombal. 

Sebastian  Joseph  de  Carvalho  e  Mello, 
afterwards  Count  of  Oeyras  and  Marquis  of 
Pombal.  was  born  at  Lisbon  on  the  13tli 
of  May  1099.  His  father  belonged  to  the 
class  of  small  landowners,  or  untitled 
nohlessey  called  in  Portugal  fidalgos  tie  pro- 
oincla.  An  uncle  of  the  future  Minister 
was  in  holy  orders  and  become  arch -priest 
of  the  Patriarchal  Church.  Under  John 
V.*8  government,  the  fortunes  of  a  family 
which  possessed  a  member  so  placed  might 
be  considered  as  made ;  ^nd  it  was  proba- 
bly owing  to  this  uncle's  influence  that 
Carvalho,  about  whose  earlier  years  there 
is  much  obscurity,  was  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  Cardinal  de  Motta,  and 
through  him  of  the  King.  His  endeavors 
to  obtain  public  employment  were  unsuc- 
cessful, and  having  married  a  widow  lady 
of  good  family.  Dona  Theresa  de  Noronha, 
he  withdrew  to  his  country  residence  at 
Soure,  near  the  town  of  Pombal.  He 
soon  grew  tired  of  the  dulness  of  a  coun- 
try life  and  became  again  a  candidate  for 
office.  This  time  he  was  more  successful. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  caught  the  eye  of 
the  Queen  and  to  have  pleased  her  by  his 
appearance.  Her  influence  and  that  of  the 
Cardinal  de  Motta  soon  obtained  for  him 
an  important  appointment.  The  commerce 
of    Portugal     had     so     manifestly     de- 
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cltDed  that  the  priests  and  favoaritea  of 
the  court  at  length  became  fi  ightened.  The 
vhole  trade  of  Lisbon  seemed  to  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  who 
enjoyed  what  in  tboae  days  were  consid- 
ered great  commercial  advantages.  The 
few  Portuguese  who  were  engaged  in 
trade  in  England  were,  on  the  other  hand, 
held  by  their  countrymen  to  be  treated 
with  nndae  rigour  and  want  of  considera- 
tion. This  and  the  lawless  behavour  of 
BomeEuj^lish  naval  officers  in  Portuguese 
ports  induced  John  V.  to  send  a  special 
envoy  to  London,  The  court  and  capital 
▼ere  astonished  by  the  announcement 
thatOarvalho  who  was  to  be  the  new  en- 
voy. The  keen  tongues  of  disappointed 
applicants  soon  took  their  revenge.  Every 
Btory  that  could  be  told  to  his  discredit 
was  sedulously  circulated  in  society  in 
Lisbon.  Carvalho  was  not  the  only  per- 
flon  whose  character  was  aspersed.  The 
name  of  the  Queen  was  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion with  his  own  in  a  manner  which 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  was  alto- 
gether unjust.  Having  proceeded  to  Lon- 
don, he  remained  there  in  his  capacity  of 
envoy  six  years.  Having  in  1745  accom- 
panied Greorge  IT.  on  his  visit  to  Hanover, 
he  was  whilst  there  directed  to  proceed 
to  Vienna  to  represent  his  Sovereign  as  ar- 
bitrator in  a  question  that  had  arisen  be- 
tween the  Imperial  and  the  Papal  Govern- 
ments. The  extinction  of  the  patriarchate 
of  AqTfileia,  and  some  disputes  as  to  the 
right  of  nomination  to  vacant  bishoprics, 
had  caused  between  the  courts  of  Rome 
and  Vienna  one  of  those  long  series  of 
negotiations  in  which  the  diplomatists  of  a 
bygone  age  loved  to  engage.  The  affair 
had  gone  on  so  long  that  it  promised  to 
degenerate  into  a  quarrel.  John  V.'s 
Qneen  was  an  Austrian  arcbduchees.  a  sis- 
ter of  that  Archduke  Charles  on  whose  ac> 
count  the  Spanish  war  of  succession  had 
been  undertaken.  The  King  of  Portugal's 
marriage  and  his  well-known  sympathies 
with  the  cause  of  the  Church  seemed  to 
doobtly  fit  him  for  the  part  of  peace-mak- 
er. The  Pope,  who  had  so  often  applied  to 
him  with  success  upon  other  occasions,  re- 
Qoested  his  co-operation  in  smoothing  over 
the  difficulties  of  the  case.  The  Queen 
added  her  influence.  Carvalho,  whose  mis- 
sion to  London  had  been  regarded  as  suc- 
eessfnl,  befriended  both  by  the  Austrian 
Qoeen  and  the  clerical  party,  headed  by 
the  Cardinal  de  Motta,  was  pitched  upon  as 
the  right  person  to  be  sent  to  offer  the  good 
offices  of  his  Sovereign.  He  accordingly 
proceeded  to  Vienna,  and  whilst  there  con- 
ducted the  affair,  which  certainly  was  a 


somewhat  delicate  one,  with  such  dexterity 
as  apparently  to  satiny  both  parties. 
Whilst  in  London  he  had  lost  his  wife,  the 
Dona  Theresa  before  mentioned,  and  at 
Vienna  he  was  married  a  second  time  to  a 
niece  of  the  celebrated  Field  Marshal 
Daun.  In  spite  of  his  long  residence  in 
England  it  is  certain  that  Carvalho  never 
acquired  our  language,  and  if  he  did  study 
our  institutions,  he.  seems  to  have  found  in 
them  little  worthy  of  copying  in  his  own 
country.  It  was  to  France  that  he  chiefly 
looked  for  authorities  on  government  and 
economics.  In  after  years  he  frequently 
compared  himself,  with  decent  self-depre- 
ciation, to  Sully.  That;  Minister  in  finance 
and  Colbert  in  commercial  affairs  were  the 
guides  which  he  determined  to  follow.  In- 
deed, he  even  outdid  the  latter  Minister  in 
bis  unfortunate  violations  of  the  simplest 
laws  of  political  economy.  The  Empress- 
Queen  retained  a  lively  recollection  of,  and 
gratitude  for,  Carvalho's  services  in  the 
Aquileia  matter,  and  afterwards  when  he 
had  long  returned  to  Portugal  she  ad- 
dressed frequent  letters  couched  in  the 
most  affectionate  terms  to  his  Austrtan 
wife. 

In  the  following  year  he  returned  to 
Portugal.  The  health  of  the  King  had, 
owing  to  his  luxurious  mode  of  life,  grad- 
ually become  so  bad,  that  he  had  almost 
ceased  to  exercise  the  functions  of  royalty. 
The  priestly  clique  by  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded was  headed  by  the  Friar  Gaspar 
da  Encarna9ao.  This  ecclesiastic  was  then 
at  the  summit  of  his  power;  the  only  shar- 
er iu  it  was  the  Queen,  who  exercised  a 
kind  of  regency.  The  course  of  Carval- 
ho's studies  in  French  philosophical  litera- 
ture had  probably  reached  the  friar's  ears. 
The  influence  of  the  Queen,  quickened  as  it 
was  by  her  friendship  for  her  countrywo- 
man his  wife,  was  not  sufficient  to  obtain 
for  Carvalho  any  post  in  the  Government ; 
he  therefore  continued  unemployed  during 
the  remainder  of  the  king's  reign,  and  it  is 
a  remarkable  circumstance  that  a  minister 
who  fills  so  great  a  place  in  the  annals  of 
his  country,  and  who  held  office  for  nearly 
thirty  years,  was  more  than  fifty  years  old 
before  he  attained  to  it,  at  least  in  the  do- 
mestic administration  of  the  kingdom. 

His  eventual  accession  to  office  was  due 
to  an  odd  series  of  circumstances.  The 
Government  being  virtually  in  the  hands 
of  ecclesiastics,  it  seems  not  to  have  been 
thought  necessary  to  appoint  the  usual 
Secretaries  of  State.  A  single  one  of  those 
great  officers,  Pedro  de  Motta,  a  brother 
of  the  cardinal,  now  sometimes  deceased, 
was  in  office.    The  great  burden  of  the 
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routine  work  of  the  GroyerDinent  fell  upon 
him,  and  Beriously  affected  his  health.  At 
last  at  the  King'd  death  in  1750  there  ac- 
tually was  not  a  single  Secretary  of  State 
in  a  condition  to  attest  the  burial  of  the 
Sovereign  as  the  laws  of  Portugal  required. 
Carvalho  lost  no  time  in  seizing  so  favour- 
able  an   opportunity  of   obtaining  place. 

He  sent  his  wife  to  beg  the  good  offices 
of  the  Qaeen.  The  latter  so  effectually 
solicited  her  son,  the  new  King,  Dom 
Joseph,  on  his  behalf,  that  he  was  immed- 
iately made  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
and  Foreign  Affairs.*  The  Abb^  Diogo 
de  Mendon^a  was  at  the  same  time  nomir 
uated  to  the  vacant  portfolio  of  Marine 
and  the  Colonies.  Once  having  entered 
the  Government,  Carvalho  continued  to 
hold  office  uninterruptedly  throughout  the 
veign  of  Dom  Joseph,  which  lasted  nearly 
twenty-seven  years.  No  one  was  better 
aware  than  he  of  the  extreme  difficulties 
of  his  position.  Knowing  well  that  his 
comparatively  sudden  rise  had  created  for 
him  a  host  of  enemies,  he  bezan  his  minis- 
terial career  in  a  modest  and  unassuming 
manner.  Though  entering  the  Cabinet 
simultaneously  and  on  equal  terms  with 
one  Minister,  and  finding  the  chief  of  it 
oppressed  with  age  and  infirmities,  he  was 
too  adroit  to  aim  at  supreme  power  at 
once. 

He  quickly  discerned  the  character  of 
the  new  monarch.  Dom  Jo<%eph  was  one 
of  those  irresolute  vacillating  men  who 
find  it  impossible  to  stand  alone.  Of  an 
amiable  disposition  and  agreeable  man- 
ners, he  seems  to  have  been  impressed 
with  a  sincere  desire  to  promote  the  good 
of  his  subjects.  His  education,  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  what  hae  been 
said  above  concerning  the  late  reign,  had 
been  much  neglected.  He  undoubtedly 
had  a  certain  amount  of  ambition,  and  a 
considerable  desire  for  glory,  but  his  pas- 
sion was  the  chase.  His  amiabilitv 
prompted  him  to  agree  with  everyone. 
The  last  proposal  was  always  the  one 
which  he  was  inclined  to  follow.  Each 
minister  was  in  favour  in  turn.  Carvalho 
saw  how  this  disposition  of  the  Sovereign 
might  be  turned  to  his  advantage. 
During  his  earlier  sitting  at  the  council- 
board  he  maintained  a  discreet  reserve. 
He  proposed  nothing,  but  confined  him- 
self to  pointing  out  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  carrying  out  the  suggestions  of 
bis  colleagues.  His  criticisms  generally 
proved  to  have  been  just.  Joseph  formed 
a  high  opinion  of  his  sagacity.     This  opin- 

^  Soriano,  torn.  1.  p.  166. 


ion  was  strengthened  by  the  representa- 
tions of  the  Queen-Mother,  who  never 
ceased  to  point  out  the  good  qualities  of 
the  new  minister.  A  more  powerful  auxi- 
liary was  found  in  the  person  of  the 
Eing^  confessor,  the  Jesuit  Joseph  Morei- 
ra,  with  whom  he  had  contrived  to 
ingratiate  himself.  His  detractors  assert 
that  v^ien  Carvalho  was  hanging  about 
court  looking  eagerly  for  place,  he  sedu- 
lously cultivated  the  society  of  the  Jeiuits. 
He  is  even  said  to  have  adopted,  in  token 
of  his  admiration  for  the  order  and  the 
closeness  of  his  intimncy  with  the  mem- 
bers (with  a  pedantic  affection  of  the  cus- 
toms of  antiquity),  the  surname  of  Jesui- 
ticus.*  The  manner  in  which  he  repaid 
the  fraternii^y  is  a  matter  of  history. 
Ikforeira  languished  out  his  days  in  the 
prisons  of  the  Junquiera.  He  was  more 
grateful  to  another  of  the  monkish  favour- 
ites of  the  King,  the  Father  Antony- 
Joseph  da  Cruz,  whose  good  offices  are 
supposed  to  have  assisted  in  his  advance- 
ment. When  the  great  Marquis  became 
omnipotent  in  Portugal,  he  extended  to 
the  father  and  his  brothers  an  unvarying 
protection.  Though  sons  of  a  poor  joiner, 
and  almost  totally  uneducated,  he  ad- 
vanced them  to  high  posts  and  honours, 
and  their  descendants  are  at  the  present 
day  holders  of  a  title. 

He  worked  sedulously  in  his  depart- 
ment of  war  and  foreign  affairs.  A  sum 
of  money  was  devoted  to  restoring  the 
ruined  fortresses  of  the  kingdom,  which 
before  «tbe  close  of  the  reign  were  in  so 
poor  a  condition  that  the  Barbary  corsairs 
cruized  with  impunity  within  range  of 
their  guns.  A  national  establishment  for 
the  manufacture  of  gunpowder  was  erected. 
But  it  was  to  the  improvement  of  com- 
merce and  the  rectification  of  the  finances 
that  he  principally  turned  his  attention. 
Though  not  specially  under  his  direction, 
he  quietly  assumed  charge  of  these  mat- 
ters. He  beo;an  now  to  make  his  influ- 
ence in  the  Cabinet  supreme.  The  enor- 
mous expenditure  of  the  royal  household 
was  contracted.  The  number  of  servants 
in  the  palace  kitchen  was  reduced  to  one- 
fourth.  Various  decrees  appeared  regular 
ting  the  mode  of  imposing  and  collecting 
taxes.  The  vast  amount  which  had  hither- 
to been  swallowed  up  in  the  collection  was 
greatly  lessened.  The  corps  of  tax- 
gatherers  was  entirely  remodelled.  It 
might  be  supposed  that  the  great  credit 
of  these  reforms  would  be  due  to  the 
minister  whose  special  business  it  was  to 
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sapermtend  the  finance? ;  but  it  rests  on 
the  respectable  authority  of  both  the 
French  and  English  diplomatic  despatches 
that  it  was  due  to  Carvalho. 

The  means  taken  by  him  to  render  his 
ascendency  over  bis  colleagues  complete 
were  most  effectual.  Every  branch  of 
the  GoYernnient  began  to  show  signs  of 
his  directing  spirit.  In  1751,  the  year  he 
entered  the  ministry,  the  power  of  the 
Inquisition  received  a  serious  blow.  It 
was  enacted  by  decree  that  in  future  no 
amto^a-fi  should  take  place,  and  no  execu- 
tion be  carried  into  effect,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Government;  and  appeals 
were  allowed  from,  and  inquiries  made  in- 
to, the  sentences  of  the  Holy  Office.  To 
lestore  the  respect  due  to  authority,  he 
appointed  a  special  commission  for  the 
trial  of  persons  accused  of  highway  rob- 
beries and  other  acts  of  violence  in  the 
soQthern  portion  of  the  kingdom.  A  host 
of  decrees  appeared  on  various  subjects : 
Borae  to  restrain  "  the  prevalent  custom  of 
takin$r  private  revenge ; "  others  to  encour- 
age the  fi:«herie3,  the  manufacture  of  su- 
gv,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  silk  worm. 
To  persons  engaged  in  the  latter  occupa- 
tion the  privileges  of  nobility,  which  alone 
entitled  the  possessor  to  hold  certain  of- 
fices, were  extended.  As  in  finances  he 
aspired  to  be  the  Sully,  so  in  commercial 
matters  he  hoped  to  be  the  Colbert,  of 
Portugal.  Tlie  extension  of  her  commerce 
and  the  development  of  her  resources  and 
those  of  her  dependencies  were  the  great 
objects  of  his  whole  political  life.  The 
means  which  he  took  to  bring  about  this 
great  end  were  indeed,  judging  now  by 
the  light  of  our  present  knowledge  of  eco- 
nomical science,  erroneous  and  improper ; 
but  that  he  should  have  considered  that 
l^nd  the  fitting  one  of  all  his  schemes  is  of 
itself  sufficient,  considering  the  country  in 
which  he  Lived,  to  bring  some  credit  on  his 
name. 

The  condition  of  the  country  during 
the  preceding  reign  has  already  been 
sketched  in  rapid  outline.  What  it  was  at 
the  beginning  of  his  ministry  we  may 
give  in  his  own  word^  :  "  I  found,"  said  he, 
"a  monarchy  destitute  of  money,  weak- 
ened by  numerpus  revolutions,  disturbed 
by  Tarions  secret  sects,  and  impoverished 
hyita  very  riches.  A  people  subject  to 
the  grossest  superstition,  a  nation  whose 
manners  might  be  likened  to  those  of  bar- 
hariana,  a  State  governed  by  almost  Asi- 
atic easterns,  European  only  in  name, 
with  but  the  form  of  kingly  government 
and  but  the  shadow  of  power."  He  goes 
on  to  say  that  tbe  vast  quantities  of  gold 


and  silver  and  precious  stones  brought 
from  Brazil  at  once  fouifd  their  way  to 
England;  that  the  ease  with  which  the 
Portuguese  acquired  them  prevented  them 
from  turning  tbeir  attention  to  the  pro- 
duction of  useful  articles  at  home,  and 
rendered  them  entirely  dependent  for  the 
supply  of  every  want  upon  English  indus- 
try. Hence  his  early  determination  to 
enrich  his  country,  as  he  thought,  by 
keeping  the  precious  metals  which  poured 
in  from  abroad  within  its  limits.  As  in 
many  other  countries,  an  ancient  law  ex- 
isted in  Portugal  which  prohibited  the 
exportation  of  coin.  On  his  strong  re- 
presentation the  King  re-enforced  this  de- 
cree. Of  the  effects  of  such  a  decree,  if 
it  could  have  been  strictly  carried  out.  it 
is  not  necessary  here  to  speak.  As  might 
have  been  expected,  it  failed  in  execution. 
The  export  of  coin  continued,  though  un- 
der difficulties. 

The  decree  bad  been  levelled  at  the 
English.  They  at  once  took  the  alarm. 
The  Grovernment  of  George  II.  despatched 
Lord  Tyrawley  on  a  special  mission  to 
Lisbon  to  protest  against  the  measure. 
In  spite  of  flatteries,  entreaties,  and 
threats,  Dom  Joseph  and  his  minister  de- 
cided to  uphold  the  decree.  Tbe  fears  of 
the  English,  whatever  they  were,  were  not 
verified ;  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  prevent  the  coin  from  being 
sent  out  of  the  country.  Like  many  states-, 
men  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  Carvalho  was  possessed  by  the 
idea  that  the  true  secret  of  commercial 
prosperity  lay  in  the  foundation  of  mo- 
nopolist companies.  His  strong  will,  too, 
and  imperious  disposition  probably  in- 
clined him  to  adopt  that  system  in  which 
he  might  have  most  power  of  direction. 
Had  he  understood  the  laws  of  political 
economy,  better,  hjd  he  even  understood 
them  at  all,  he  would  have  been  content 
to  leave  trade  without  those  guiding  reg- 
ulations which  years  ago  were  considered 
necessary  to  its  well-being.  He  had  a 
strong  predilection  for  that  commercial 
system  which  allowed  him  to  draw  up 
elaborate  rules  for  its  government.  To 
be  able  to  say  that  certain  people  should 
trade  to  such  and  such  places,  and  that 
certain  other  people  should  not,  was  to 
him  a  highly  pleasing  matter. 

The  vast  and  fertile  provinces  of  Grand 
Para  and  Maranham  had  been  amongst 
the  most  productive  of  the  Portuguese  do- 
minions beyond  the  sea.  But  for  more 
than  a  century,  their  prosperity  had  de- 
clined. The  caui^es  of  this  decline  had 
been  the  inattention   of  the   authorities 
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at  home,  atid  tUo  igDorant  rapacity  of  the 
Portuguese  settlers.     The  former  had  so 
Deglected  the  defenses  of  the  colonies  that 
they  were  left  unprotected  from  the  inva- 
sion of   hostile    powers   and    buccaneers. 
The  latter  had  checked  the  willinor  indus- 
try  of  the  native  Indians  by  making  them 
slaves.     Carvalho  decreed  that  thencefor- 
ward the  Indians  should  be  free.    Garri- 
sons of   considerable  strength  were   des- 
patched not  only  to  Grand  Para  and  Mar- 
anham,  but  to  the  neighbouring  province 
of  Pernambuco  as  well.     The  commerce 
of  the-^e  countries  was  to  be  restored  by 
the   foundation  of  one  of   the  Minister's 
favourite  companies.    On  March  7th,  1755, 
out  came  a  decree  constituting  the  Gen- 
eral Company  of  Grand  Para  and  Maran- 
ham,  and  containing  numerous  regulations 
for  its  government.    The  monopoly  of  the 
Company  was   to    be  complete,  its  priv- 
ileges extensive.    The  capital  was  fixed  at 
two  millions  of  cruzades   (about   200,000/. 
sterling),  in   shares    of   about  90/.   each. 
The  Company  was  to  have  the  exclusive 
right  of  trading  to  the  ports  of  the   colo- 
nies named  in  its  title.    No  one  else  might 
either  buy  or  sell  within  their  limits.    The 
The  monopoly  was  pushed  to  the  farthest 
extreme.  The  factors  in  the  employ  of  the 
Company  fixed  the  price  not  only  of  what 
they  sold,  but  of  what  they  bought.  Nothing 
was  too  small  or  insignificant  to  come  with- 
in the  scope  of  its  operations.  Little  tokens 
of  affection  sent  by  a  mother  to  her  son, 
or  by  a  lover  to  his  mistress,  were  held  to 
be  articles  of  merchandise,  and  the  trans- 
mission   of  them,  as  injurious  to  the   in- 
terests of  the  Company,  entirely  stopped. 
Eleven  years  after  its  formation  a  decree 
enacted  that  its  shares  should  be  received 
in  discharge  of  its  debts  at  par;  and   it 
was  further  decreed  that  its  scrip  should 
pass  current  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
coinage  of  the  realm.     The  provisions  of 
this  unjust  decree   had  to  be  relaxed   by 
the  issue  of  another  two  years  later. 

The  e:*tablishmentof  this  Company  gave 
an  earnest  of  the  high-handed  way  in 
which  the  Minister  was  determined  to 
carry  out  his  schemes.  The  shares  at 
first  did  not  sell  with  sufficient  rapidity. 
Bribes,  tlireats,  and  entreaties  were  freely 
employed  to  c.-iuse  its  capital  to  be  sub^ 
scribed  for.  Even  in  Portugal  there  ex- 
isted a  body  of  men  sufficiently  sagacious 
to  fore>ee  the  disastrous  effects  of  this  per- 
nicious monopoly.  The  Board  of  Com- 
mon Weil  (i-l  Afesa  do  Bern  Commun), 
composed  of  men  of  business,  and  a  spe- 
cies of  com-nercial  tribunal,  proceeded  in 
a  body  to  the  palace  to  petition  the  King 


against  the  establishment  of  the  new  Com- 
pany, and  point  out  its  inevitable  effjct-^. 
This  was  a  piece  of  presumption  which  the 
Minister  was  determined  to  put  a  srop  to 
at  once.     Another  decree  wa^  issued.     It 
declared  those  who  had  joined  in  the  rep- 
resentation guilty  of  disrespect   to  the  ir 
lawful  Sovereign.    The  Board   was  abol- 
ished,  and    a    Junta  of  Commerce,  wi^h 
great  powers,  was  established  in  its  stead. 
The  petitioners  were  degrad.'d  from  their 
offices  and  banished  for  various    periods. 
Their  advocate  and  mouth-piece,  the  Doc- 
tor Negreiros,  was  banished  to  Mazagoa, 
and  was  kept  waiting   in  the  common  pris- 
on of  the  Limoeiro  till  a  ship  should  be 
ready  to  convey  him  to  his  destination. 
His  sentence  was  never  carried  into  effect. 
A  month  or   two  later  he  was  buried  be- 
neath the  walls  of  his  prison-house  in  the 
terrible  earthquake  which  nearly  destroyed 
the  city. 

Tiie  great  earthquake  of  Lisbon  has 
been  often  described.  Like  many  other 
such  catastrophes  its  effects  have  been 
greatly  exaggerated ;  still  in  the  loss  of 
life  and  destruction  of  property  which  it 
caused  it  was  fearfully  disastrous.  The 
year  1755  seems  to  have  been  unusually 
prolific  in  earthquakes.  Shocks  of  great 
severity  had  been  felt  in  South  America, 
in  Greenland,  in  Iceland,  in  Spain,  and 
some  too  in  Portugal  itself.  We  have  not 
space  to  describe  in  detail  that  by  which 
Lisbon  was  so  nearly  erased  from  the 
list  of  cities ;  but  one  of  its  immediate 
effects  was  so  undoubtedly  the  ministerial 
omnipotence  of  Carvalho,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  do  something  more  than  merely 
allude  to  it. 

On  the  morning  of  November  1st,  1755, 
which  had  opened  with  the  usual  calm 
serenity  of  the  Portuguese  autumn,  the 
inhabitants  had  assembled  in  great  num- 
bers in  the  churches  of  the  city  to  do 
honour  to  the  festival  of  All  Saints. 
Shortly  after  a  quarter  to  10  A.  M.,  a 
::>light  trembling  of  the  earth  was  noticed. 
This  was  deemed  to  be  the  effect  of  a 
passing  wagon.  Those  who  thought  so 
were  soon  terribly  undeceived.  The 
tremulous  motion  so  increased  that  the 
whole  surface  of  the  gri^und  seemed  to 
undulate  like  a  sea.  The  steeples  shook 
so  that  the  bells  were  rung,  tiles  came 
tumbling  down  from  the  roofs  of  houses, 
furniture  was  thrown  down,  and  walls  be- 
gan to  split  and  buildings  to  fall.  Whilst 
the  shock  lasted,  the  unfortunate  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city  were  terrified  at  hearing 
a  loud  rumbling  noise  like  distant  thunder 
which  teemed  to  proceed  from  the  very 
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bowels  of  the  earth.  As  the  earth  cracked 
&Dd  opened  iu  various  directions,  it  ex- 
haled a  sulphurous  vapour  which,  with 
the  clouds  of  du^t  from  the  falling  build- 
ing?, so  obscured  the  sun  that  day  was 
almost  turned  into  night  — 

**  Quia  cladem  illias  noctis,  quis  fanera  fando 
ExpUcet?  aut  posslt  locrymis  asquare  labores? 
Urbs  antiqna  ruit  multos  domioata  per  annos.  '* 

These  clouds  soon  settled,  and  then  the 
waters  of  the  Tagus  were  seen  to  retire 
farther  than  had  been  known  in  the  low- 
.est  tides.    Soon,  formed  in  a  mountainous 
wave,  they  returned  and  burst  upon  th** 
city.    Ships,  boats,  the  magnificent  quays 
just   constructed  at    an    enormous  cost, 
were  swallowed  up,  and  with  them  thou- 
sands of  people  who  had  sought  safety  on, 
or  near,    the    water  from   the    tumbling 
edifices  of  the  city.    The  falling  churches 
o\erwhelmed     crowds     of     worshippers. 
Monks  and  nuns  were  swallowed  up  by 
hundreds  in    their    convents.      The  first 
abock  bad  lasted,  with  occasional  intervals 
of  less  intensity,  for  about  seven  minutes. 
There  were  several  other  shopks  both  on 
that  1st  of  November  and  on  subsequent 
days,  but  the  great  destruction  had  been 
wrought  within  about  twenty  minutes.     It 
would  require  a  volume  to  detail  the  efiects 
of  that  calamity.     Sixty-one  churches  and 
convents,  thi>ty-two  palaces  of  the  nobili- 
ty, besides  many  other  public  buildings, 
each  as  the  Royal  Palace,  the  Inquisition, 
the  Castle  of  St.  George,  were  either  com- 
pletely   destroyed    or    seriously    injured. 
Scholars  deplored  the  loss  of  three  splen- 
did  libraries  —  that  formed  by  John  V., 
and  those  of  the  Dominican  Convent  and 
'  of  the  Marquis  of  Louri9al.    The  destruc- 
tion of  private  property    was   enormous. 
The  rich  ornaments  of  the  churches,  the 
piciures,    the  gold,  the    precious    stones, 
were  all  buried  beneath   the  ruins.     The 
total  is  calculated  at  over  twenty  millions 
sterling.    The  loss  of  life  had  been  fearful. 
It  is  estimated  on  the  best  data  that  over 
12.000   human   beings  perished.     Among 
them  were   many   persons  of  distinction. 
The  Royal  Family  fortunately  escaped  be- 
ing at   the    Palace  of  Belera,  in  the  su- 
burbs.     The     Spanish    Ambassador,    on 
attempting  to  leave  his  palace,  was  crushed 
by  its  fail,  with  nine  of  his  attendants. 
Carvalbo's   wife,  though  she   nearly  met 
her  death,  escaped  without  injury. 

The  earthquake  was  over,  but  the  de- 
siraction  was  not  yet  complete.  Numer- 
008  fires,  caused  probably  by  the  lighted 
candles  in  the  churches  and  the  fires  in 
the  kitchens  of  the  houses,  burst  out  in 


different  parts  of  the  city,  and  spread  be- 
yond the  area  visited  by  the  earthquake. 
It  seemed  as  though  the  city  had  really 
ceased  to  exist.  Every  imaginable  horror 
was  present.  Bodies  of  the  dead,  and  the 
mangled  remains  of  the  fearfully  mutilated 
but  still  living  strewed  the  ground.  Prison- 
ers escaped  from  the  gaols,and  bands  of  oth- 
er wretches  went  about  the  ruins  robbing, 
murdering,  and  insulting  those  whom  the 
terrible  visitation  of  the  morning  had 
spared.  The  survivors  were  at  the  mercy 
of  the  banditti  and  in  danger  of  starving 
for  want  of  food.  The  hope  of  rebuilding 
Lisbon  was  almost  abandoned.  It  was 
suggested  to  the  King  to  remove  the 
court  to  the  ancient  capital,  Coimbra.  He 
was  at  first  inclined  to  listen  to  these  tim- 
id counsels ;  but  Carvalho  interposed. 

His  zeal,  devotion,  and  activity  were  ap- 
parent to  all.  The  weak-minded  King  be- 
gan to  look  upon  him  as  a  supernatural 
being.  He  even  remarked,  that  the  fact 
of  his  house  being  spared  was  a  sign  of 
the  Divine  protection.  The  Count  of 
Obidos,  to  who^  the  remark  was  ad- 
dressed, replied  drily,  "True,  Sire;  but 
the  same  protection  has  been  extended  to 
the  dwellers  in  the  Rua  Suja"  —  the  most 
infamous  street  in  Lisbon.  Carvalho  re- 
membered the  remark,  and  is  said  to  have 
repaid  the  utterer  by  a  long  imprisonment 
in  the  fort  of  the  Junquiera.  A  fellow- 
prisoner  of  the  Count's  afterwards  was  the 
Marquis  of  Alorna,  to  whom  belongs  the 
credit  of  a  speech  often  attributed  to  Car- 
valho, in  reply  to  a  question  of  the  King's 
as  to  what  was  to  be  done  —  "  That  their 
duty  was  to  bury  the  dead  and  to  feed  the 
living."  Measures  were  at  once  taken  to 
bury  the  dead,  and  thus  remove  all  fears 
of  a  pestilence  from  the  presence  of  the 
numerous  putrifying  bodies.  The  wounded 
were  rescued  from  the  ruins.  Bakers  were 
set  to  bake  bread  for  the  starving  citizens. 
The  Patriarch  issued  a  mandate  enjoining 
processions  in  every  parish  to  induce  the 
inhabitants  who  had  fled  to  return  and 
take  part  in  them.  A  happy  spirit  of  riv- 
alry in  doing  good  sprang  up.  Graudeea 
and  high  ecclesiastics  carried  succour  to 
the  unfortunate,  and  even  buried  hundreds 
of  dead  with  their  own  hands.  Hospitals 
were  established,  and  surgeons  and  medi- 
cines brought  in  from  different  parts  of 
the  country.  Guards  were  stationed  in 
every  part  of  the  city.  Stringent  edicts 
against  robbery  were  issued.-  Gibbets 
were  erected  in  various  quarters,  on  which 
marauders  were  hung  without  form  of 
trial.  Over  350  wretches  were  thus  exe- 
i  cuted  before  order  was  completely  restored. 
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Tlie  good  effeots  of  these  measures  bore 
rapid  fruit  Car^alho  was  the  soul  of 
everything.  He  worked  with  untiring  en- 
ergy, passing  over  fourteen  hours  a  day  in 
his  carriage  or  on  horseback  superintend- 
ing the  works.  Messages  requesting  suc- 
cour were  sent  to  foreign  countries.  Spain 
and  England  in  particular  nobly  responded 
to  this   appeal.      By    the  latter  country 

foods    and    money  to    the    amount    of 
00,000/.  were  at  once  despatched  to  the 
Tasus. 

No  time  was  lost  in  rebuilding  the  city. 
Plans  were  drawn  by  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  make  Lisbon  the  best  laid  out 
capital  in  Europe.  The  spacious  Praca  do 
Com mercio,  called  by  the  English  **  Black 
Horse  Square/'  and  the  numerous  straight 
and  well-built  streets  which  lead  from  it, 
were  traced  out^  Houses  were  ordered  to 
be  constructed  in  a  way  decided  on  by  the 
architects  and  engineers  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  would  render  them  less  liable 
to  be  injured  by  earthquakes.  A  tempora- 
ry residence  of  wood  was  built  for  the  Koy- 
al  Family  on  the  site  of  the  present  huge 
fragment  of  the  Ajuda  Palace. 

To  meet  the  expense  of  restoring  the 
capital,  Carvalho,  whose  recent  services 
had  made  him  the  real  head  of  affairs,  im- 
posed an  import  duty  of  4  per  cent,  on  all 
foreign  goods.  The  English  Minister 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  protest  against  this 
impost ;  but  Carvalho  was  not  to  be  shak- 
en in  his  purpose,  and  the  duty  was  levied. 
The  terrible  visitation  which  had  befallen 
the  country  was  an  immediate  benefit  to 
the  Minister.  The  ruin  had  been  so  great 
that  it  seemed  necessary  that  the  nation 
should  start  afresh.  That  he  looked  upon 
it  as  an  advantage  we  have  his  own  words 
to  prove.  A  paper  written  by  him  is  ex- 
tant, in  which  he  declares  that  *^  in  order  to 
re-establish  a  state,  it  is  necessary  that  it 
should  be  partly  destroyed."  And  he  ex- 
claims, '*  What  then  cannot  be  done  by  a 
reformer  ?  "  Fortune  again  favoured  him. 
Pedro  da  Motta,  the  senior  Secretary  of 
State,  whose  failing  health  had  long  pre- 
vented his  taking  an  active  part  in  affairs, 
died  six  months  after  the  earthquake.  Car- 
yalho  was  advanced  officially  to  the  prem- 
iership which  he  had  in  reality  long  held. 
Luiz  da  Cunha  of  the  Patriarchal  Chapter, 
and  formerly  Minister  in  London,  took  his 
place  at  the  War  and  Foreign  Offices.  The 
chief  merit  of  the  new  Secretary  of  State 
waR  his  obsequious  deference  to  the  First 
Minister's  wishes.  His  colleague  and  con- 
temporary, Diogo  de  Mendon9a,  had  ex- 
hibited an  inconvenient  independence, 
which  rendered,  his  presence  at  the  Council 


Board  so  obnoxious  to  Carvalho  that  he 
was  determined  to  remove  him.  His  man- 
ner of  doing  so  was  highly  characteristic 
The  new  Secretary,  Luiz  da  Cunha,  and  a 

i'udicial  officer  one  afternoon  entered  De 
[endon^a's  house,  and  showed  him  a  royal 
decree  by  which  he  was  dismissed  from 
the  King's  service,  and  ordered  to  with- 
draw within  three  hours  from  the  capital ; 
within  a  fortnight  he  was  to  remove  to  a 
distance  of  forty  leagues,  and  never  come 
within  it.  The  pretext  for  this  high- 
handed proceeding  was  a  supposed  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  fallen  Minister  to 
bring  about  a  marriage  of  the  Crowa 
Princess  of  Portugal  and  a  Spanish  Prince, 
and  thus  form  a  party  favourable  to  hia 
own  intersts. 

The  rebuilding  of  Lisbon  and  the  recon- 
struction of  the  Cabinet  were  not  allowed 
to  interfere  wiih  the  Minister's  cherished 
object  of  improving  Portuguese  commerce. 
The  almost  complete  neglect  of  commer- 
cial affairs  by  a  large  portion  of  the  nation 
bad  caused  a  business  career  to  be  looked 
upon  as  scarcely  worth  following.  The 
business  of  the  few  Portuguese  engaged 
in  trade  was  principally  managed  by  h>r- 
eigner^.  Carvalho  established  a  commer- 
cial academy  in  which  young  men  were 
educated  so  as  to  enable  them  to  take 
clerkships  in  merchant's  offices.  Both  the 
King  and  himself  watched  the  progress  of 
this  institution  with  unvarying  solicituds, 
and  were  frequently  present  at  the  exam- 
ination of  the  pupils.  So  convinced  waa 
Carvalho  of  the  efficacy  of  monopolist 
companies  in  restoring  the  prosperity  of 
the  country  that  he  created  several  new 
ones.  The  principal  of  these  was  the 
General  Company  of  the  Vineyards  of  the 
Upper  Douro^  well  known  in  England  aa 
the  Oporto  Wine  Company.  The  English 
demand  for  t  .e  wines  of  Northern  Portu- 
gal was  so  great  that  their  production  was 
almost  the  sole  agricultural  pursuit  of  the 
country.  The  prices  paid  for  them  were 
large  enough  to  stimulate  the  dishonest  to 
fill  the  market  with  all  kinds  of  counter- 
feits. The  spurious  liquor  so  increased  in 
quantity  that  the  prices  fell  considerably, 
and  some  action  seemed  really  necessary. 
The  immediate  object  of  the  Company 
was,  however,  clearly,  and  even  avowedly, 
to  take  the  trade  from  the  hands  of  tiie 
English,  who  had  almost  entirely  monopo- 
lized it.  The  regulations  under  which  the 
Company  was  formed  were  remarkably 
minute.  It  waa  to  have  both  the  right 
and  the  obligation  of  buying  at  fixed 
prices  all  the  wines  produced  in  the  Douro 
vineyards.    The  wiues  were  to  be  divided 
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into  classes  according  to  quality ;  for  the 
first  a  higher  price  was  to  be  paid  than  for 
the  othera.  No  allowance  was  made  for 
jears  of  scarcity  or  years  of.  abundance, 
the  Mime  price  was  to  be  paid  in  all.  Tlie 
Company  was  also  to  have  the  entire  mon> 
opoly  of  retailing  wine  in  Oporto  and  the 
fieighbourhood.  The  early  operations  of 
the  Company  were  more  sacces:^ul  than 
those  of  most  of  the  others  founded  by 
Cairalho,  and  its  existence,  though  in  an 
altered  form,  did  not  terminate  till  about 
thirty  years  ago. 

The  knowledge  that  that  which  formed 
80  important  a  portion  of  their  daily  sus- 
teoance  was  to  be  retailed  to  them  by  a 
siugle  firm  of  dealers  caused  such  a  fer» 
ment  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  Oporto 
that  a  riot  ensued.  An  excited  crowd 
rujihed  to  the  house  of  the  magistrate 
called  the  Judge  of  the  People,  clamour- 
ing for  the  free  sale  of  wine.  The  magis- 
trate, who  was  ill  in  bed,  was  forced  to 
rise  and  accompany  the  mob  to  the  civil 
goTcroor's.  That  officer,  to  pacify  the 
people,  at  the  judge's  request  took  it  on 
nimself  to  promise  that  the  trade  should 
be  free.  Some  further  disturbance  took 
place,  bat  the  arrival  of  the  military  gov- 
ernor with  a  party  of  :»oldiers  soon  restored 
quiet,  and  by  the  evening  the  streets  of 
the  city  had  resumed  their  usual  appear- 
ance. The  opportunity  of  giving  a  severe 
lesson  to  the  opponents  of  his  measures 
was  too  good  for  Carvalho  to  lose.  He 
affected  to  consider  the  outbreak  at  Oporto 
u  a  formidable  insurrection.  A  consider- 
able body  of  infantry  and  cavalry  was 
despatched  to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  the 
city.  Tlie  first  measures  of  the  command- 
ing officers  were  to  draw  a  cordon  round 
the  place,  and  prevent  any  of  the  inhabit- 
ants leaving  it.  The  troops  then  march(*d 
in,  and  were  billeted  on  the  citizens,  with* 
whom  they  lived  at  free  quarters.  A 
special  court  was  then  organized  for  the 
trial  of  the  rioters.  The  unfortunate  Jud'^e 
of  the  People  was  the  first  victim.  His 
compliance  with  the  demands  of  the  mob 
which  had  beset  his  house  was  punished  by 
bis  pablic  degradation  from  office  and  his 
subsequent  execution.  The  case  of  the  riot- 
ers was  then  gone  into.  How  they  were 
panished  will  appear  from  the  following  ex- ! 
tract  from  a  despatch  of  the  British  Minister 
to  his  Government :  —  **  The  persons  con- 
cerned in  the  riots  last  summer  at  Oporto," 
he  writes,  "have  received  their  sentences. 
Thirteen  men  and  four  women  were  exe- 
cuted on  the  4th  instant.  Five-and-twenty 
persons  are  condemned  to  the  galleys, 
Some  for   life  and  others  fur  a  term    of 


years.  Eighty-six  are  banished  to  differ- 
ent parts,  and  fifty-eight  condemned  in 
a  fine  and  six  months'  imprisonment. 
Thirty-six  persons  were  released."  The 
severity  of  these  proceedings  will  be  bet- 
ter understood  when  it  is  stated  that  the 
mob  of  rioters  scarcely  exct'eded  in  all 
four  hundred  persons.  Before  the  coun- 
try had  recovered  from  the  horror  inspired 
by  these  measures,  Carvalho  issued  what 
may  be  taken  as  a  formal  declaration  of 
despotic  government.  An  edict  was  pub- 
lished declaring  guilty  of  lese-maj'este  all 
those  who  disobeyed  the  orders  of  the  sov- 
ereign. This  was  amongst  a  people  which 
had  long  and  justly  prided  it^^elf  on  the 
power  of  its  ancient  Cortes  and  the  limits 
It  had  set  to  the  prerogative  of  its  mon- 
archs. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  with  what 
bitter  feelings  the  rise  of  a  man  like  Car- 
valho had  been  regarded  by  the  Portu- 
guese nobility.  The  numerous  revoluiiona 
and  changes  of  dynasty,  which  impart  such 
interest  to  the  history  of  Portugal,  had 
either  greatly  added  to,  or  pre*?erved,  the 
power  of  the  noble  families.  Besides,  the 
connexion  between  the  Royal  Family  and 
the  higher  nobility  was  close  and  extended. 
The  ducal  houses  of  Aveiro,  Cadaval,  and 
Lafoens  were  all  more  or  less  closely  con- 
nected by  blood  or  marriage  with  the 
reigning  dynasty.  In  Portugal,  thereforj, 
the  nobles  had  not  completely  descended 
to  the  position  of  mere  hangers-on  of  a 
court,  dignified  by  sounding  titles  of  ser- 
vility. Much  of  the  power,  and  many  of 
the  privileges,  of  the  Feudal  Age  remained 
in  the  hands  of  men  who  besides  possessed 
all  the  influence  usually  attributed  to  those 
who  filled  the  high  offices  of  a  court,  which 
was  ruled  by  an  exaggerated  copy  of  the 
pompous  and  laborious  etiquette  given  to 
the  world  by  the  Grand  Mou.irque. 

We  have  already  seen  that,  granted  by 
the  generosity  or  extorted  from  the  fears 
of  the  Portuguese  kings,  the  richest  of  the 
Crown  domams  had  come  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  nobles.  The  alienation  of  so 
much  valuable  property  when  the  influx  of 
Brazilian  gold  into  the  royal  coffers  began 
to  fall  off  became  a  serious  inconvenience. 
Either  as  a  fiscal  measure,  or  to  show  in 
unmistakeable  colours  what  his  policy  was 
to  be,  no  sooner  had  Carvalho  found  him- 
self secure  in  office  than  he  ordered  a  rigid 
inquiry  into  the  titles  by  which  thcHC  ceded 
domains  were  held.  In  many  cases  the 
Government  professed  itself  not  satisfied 
with  the  validity  of  the  titles,  and  the 
properties  hel  1  under  them  were  resumed 
by  the   Crown.    The  despoiled  grandees 
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received  the  act  as  a  declaratioD  of  war 
against  their  order,  and  their  hostility  to 
the  Minister  was  greatly  increased.  As 
the  King  placed  himself  more  and  more  in 
the  hands  of  his  Minister  the  right  of  au- 
dience, long  the  moat  cherished^  and  latter- 
ly the  most  useful,  privilege  of  the  Portu- 
guese nobles,  became  of  less  value.  De- 
cree after  decree  pared  down  the  privilege 
till  it  scarcely  existed  even  in  name.  Mut- 
tering:^  of  discontent  soon  became  frequent 
amongst  them.  Their  palaces  and  quinfas 
were  turned  into  centres  of  disaffection, 
and,  as  Carvalho  professed  to  believe,  nur- 
series of  plots.  He  quickly  discerned  the 
dangers  to  which  his  rule  was  thus  ex- 
ported ;  and  determined  to  make  a  terrible 
example  of  those  from  whom  he  dreaded 
them.  The  result  was  the  horrible  tragedy 
known  in  Portuojuese  history  as  the  "  Con- 
spiracy of  the  Tavoras." 

This  name,  which  was  eventually  erased 
from  the  list  of  I^ortuguese  surnames  and 
no  longer  pertuitted  to  exist  even  in  the 
geographical  nomenclature  of  the  country,* 
was  borne  by  a  noble  family  which  pos- 
sessed two  marquisates,  both  the  father 
and  his  eldest  son  being  dignified  with 
tiiat  title.  The  elder  marquis,  who  was  a 
general  officer,  had  served  with  considera- 
ble distinction  in  Portuguese  India,  of 
which  dependency  he  had  been  viceroy. 
The  younger  had  the  misfortune  to  be  the 
bu-<band  of  a  beautiful  wife  who  was  gen- 
erally credited  with  the  dishonourable  dis- 
tii^ctiou  of  being  a  royal  fjivourite.  The 
elder  marchioness  was  a  strong-mindedjm- 
perious  woman  who,  having  tasted  the 
sweetness  of  the  position  of  vice-queen, 
never  subsided  contentedly  into  that  of  a 
simple  subject.  On  her  return  from  India 
she  was  anxious  that  her  husband's  services 
should  be  rewarded  by  a  dukedom.  The 
Minister's  refusal  to  grant  this  honour  in- 
censed her  deeply,  and  she  soon  became  a 
leader  amongst  the  malcontent  nobles.  A 
relative  of  the  Tavoras  was  the  Duke  of 
Aveiro,  a  man  of  illustrious  lineage  and  a 
connexion  oT  the  Royal  Family.  The  duke, 
who  was  a  hot-tempered,  out-spoken  man, 
bad  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  loud  ut- 
terance to  his  dislike  of  Carvalho.  Tuose 
attacks  on  the  Jesuits  which  have  rendered 
the  Marquis  of  Pombal  so  famous  had 
already  commenced.  Pedro  Moreira,  the 
King's  confessor,  and  those  of  the  other 
members  of  the  Royal  Family,  had  been 
expelled  the  court.  It  was  observed  that 
the  duke,  formerly  a  noted  enemy  of  the 

*  '*  A  river  so  oamed  was  henceforward  ordered 
to  be  called  '  Tue  Eiver  of  Death.'  '*  (SmWi,  vol.  I 
p.  las.) 


order,  had  become  reconciled  to  the  Jesu- 
its, and  met  them  frequently  at  his  owa 
house  or  at  that  of  the  T.ivoras. 

In  common  with  the  rest  of  her  family 
the  duke  highly  resented  the  alleged  iuti- 
macy  of  the  King  with  the  young  mar- 
chioness.    Ilis  resentment  was  heightened 
into  exasperation  by  an  incident  which  oc- 
curred ac  the  palacj.     lu  the  official  hie- 
rarchy of  the*  Portuguese  court  there  were 
two  posts  which  were  equally  indispensa- 
ble-;-those  of  the  KingVs  confessor  and  of 
the  pander  to  the  King's  pleasures.     The 
expulsion   of   the   former   personage   had 
added  so  greatly  to  the  peculiar  intiuence 
and  dignity  of  the  latter,  that  the  head 
of  this  Portuguese  Chiffinch  was  almost 
turned.     Upon  one  occasion  the  confiden- 
tial valet  (that  was  his  official  title),  hav- 
ing received  an  order  from  the  Duke  Avei- 
ro  in  his  capacity  as  grand  master  of  the 
household,  made  an  insolent  reply.    This 
so  incensed   the  hot-tempo  red   noble  that 
he  drew  his  sword  and  would  have  made 
short  work  of  the  utterer;  but  remember- 
ing where  he  was,  he  sheathed  his  weap- 
on And  threatened  the  fleeing  valet  with 
punishioent    at    a    more    suitable    time. 
Whether  the  attempt  which  the  duke  was 
afterwards  acieused  of  making  was  against 
the  life  of  this  man  or  against  that  of  his 
royal  master,  has  never  been  satisfactorily 
settled.     But  that  fin  attempt  of  the  kind 
was  made,  aqd  that  t^Q  duke  was  more  or 
less  implicated  in  it,  s^ems  tolerably  cer- 
tain.   The  crime  was  carried  into  execu- 
tion as  follows :  \ 

On  the  night  of  Sunday,  September  3, 
1758,  the  King  was  returning  from  visiting 
one  of  his  mistresses.  Like^all  other  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Portuguese  ijaonarch,  this 
was  conducted  in  strict  comiVi'^uce  with 
the  rules  of  court  etin  uette.  l\was  neces- 
sary that  there  should  bo  two  Vcarriages, 
one  of  which  should  bear  the  rJural  lover 
and  the  other  the  confidential  valSt.  This 
time,  however,  the  King  had  caUed  the 
valet  into  his  own  carriage,  and  af  it  was 
turning  a  corner  it  was  met  by  a  ^not  of 
mounted  men,  one  of  whom  snapp<^d  a 
musquetoon,  which  missed  fire,  ^t  the 
driver.  The  latter  urged  on  his  houses  in 
order  to  escape  any  further  attemp  is,  and 
the  speed  at  which  he  drove  was  proba- 
bly the  cause  of  two  shots,  which^  were 
fired  at  the  rapidly-retreating  vehickV  ^\*v- 
ing  no  other  effect  than  that  of  wout^ding 
the  King  in  the  right  arm.  The  wVound 
was  found  to  be  so  slight  that  he  was«&ble 
to  go  about,  simply  keeping  his  arm  ^in  a 
sling.  The  cause  of  his  doing  so  •  was 
carefully  concealed.    The  British  Mii^ister 
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wrote  to  say  that  he  was  informed  that  cast  into  the  Ta^jrus.  This  appalling 
the  Kin?  had  been  bled;  but  he  was  care-  butchery  la<«ted  nearly  seren  hours,  having 
fnl  to  add  in  cypher  that  he  knew  better,  commenced  at  eight  o*clock  in  the  morn- 
For  three  months,  Carvalho  indicated  by  ing  and  not  beina;  finished  till  past  two  in 
so  sigD  whatever  so  much  as  a  suspicion  the  afternoon.  In  the  subsequent  reign  a 
that  a  crime  had  been  committed.  His  Commission  was  appointed  specially  to  de- 
bearing  towards  those  whom  he  subse-  termine  whether  or  not  the  sentences 
quently  punished  was  particularly  affable  should  be  reversed.  This  commission  de- 
and  conciliatory.  At  length  on  December  clared  .  that  the  Duke  of  Aveiro,  but  not 
1%  or  three  months  after  the  King  bad  the  Tavoras*,  had  been  implicated  in  a  coo- 
been  fired  at,  numerous  arrests  were  made,  spiracy  against  the  life  of  Dom  Joseph. 
The  Duke  of  Aveiro,  the  whole  family  of  For  bis  services  as  Minister  generally,  and 
the  Tavoras,  and  various  other  nobles  especially  for  his  zeal  during  the  late 
(amongst  them  the  Marquis  of  Alorna  and  events,  Carvalho  was  ennobled  by  the  title 
the  Count  of  Obidos,  whose  remarks  at  of  Count  of  Oeyras,  where  he  had  an  ea- 
the  time  of  the  earthquake  &re  said  to  tate.  He  wa»  also  granted  the  feudal 
haTe  rankled  in  the  mind  of  the  Minister), '  rights  over  the  town  of  Pombal  and  a  rich 
toj^etlier  with  eight  Jesuit  priests,  were  in-  coin  man  tlery  of  the  order  of  Christ, 
eluded  in  the  list  of  prisoners.  The  pap-  |  This  celebrated  conspiracy,  and  the  san- 
ers  of  all  were  seized  and  examined,  and  guinary  punishment  of  it,  which  leaves  so 
some  letters  containing  expressions  of  a  dark  a  stain  on  the  memory  of  Pombal  has 
highly  damaging  character  were  certainly  remained  one  of  the  problems  of  history. 
foDDd  amongst  tho^e  of  the  duke  and  the  But  Senhor  Gombs,  who  is  the  last  and 
elder  Tavora.  A  tribunal,  called  Inconfi-  best-informed  writer  who  has  examined 
den^^  was  especially  instituted  to  try  the  the  evidence,  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that 
prisoners.  For  the  crime  of  regicide  the  |  the  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  King  was 
Portujruese  code,  like  the  Roman  for  that  actually  made  on  the  3rd  of  September, 
of  parricide,  had  assigned  no  punishment. '  and  that  the  Duke  d'Aveiro  was  concerned 
An  edict  of  the  Spanish  usurper,  Pnilip  in  it.  The  evidence  against  the  Tavoras 
11.,  alone  alluded  to  it  to  declare  that  it ;  is  much  weaker ;  and  against  some  of  the 
iSoald  be  cruel. .  We  shall  see  how  well  the  i  minor  victims  of  the  affair,  including  the 
beheet  of  the  royal  bigot  who  laughed  at  Jesuit  fathers,  it  is  altogether  wanting, 
the  news  of  St.  Bartholomew  was  obeyed.  The  procedure  against  the  prisoners  was 
The  tribunal  specially  convened  to  con-  secret  and  scandalously  unjust ;  the  exe- 
demn  did  its  work;  and  all  the  accu.-^ed  cution  of  the  sentence  was  atrociously 
verp  condemned.  The  sentences  passed  ;  cruel ;  and  the  whole  transaction  is  tainted 
CD  the  duke,  on  the  elder  marquis  and  by  its  evident  connexion  with  Pombal's 
marchioness,  on  their  two  sons,  on  the  political  designs  and  pergonal  animosities.* 
Count  of  Atouguia,  and  on  several  ser-  The  abolition  of  the  Board  of  Common 
vanta  of  these  nobles,  were  capital.  The  Weal,  and  the  severe  punishment  of  the 
mode  of  carrying  them  out  was  frightfully  Oporto  rioters,  had  stifled  any  feelings  of 
barbarous.  The  elder  marchioness  was  .  independence  which  the  long  despotism  of 
the  first  person  put  to  death.  Her  sen-  John  V.  may  have  left  in  the  breasts  of 
tence  had  declared  that,  "  in  consideration  the  middle  and  lower  orders  of  the  Portu- 
of  her  age  and  rank,'*  she  should  only  be  '  oruese  people.  The  recent  barbarous  exo- 
heheaded.  But  Carvalho's  vindictiveness  j  cution  of  so  many  members  of  the  nobility, 
followed  her  to  the  very  jaws  of  death. '  ed'lem  .^trage  tot  consularium  cosdeif,  had  com- 
She  was  led  round  the  scaffold  and  shown  pletely  placed  at  the  feet  of  the  Count  of 
oDe  by  one  the  instruments  with  which  Oeyras  the  whole  body  of  nobles.  He 
her  husband  and  sons  were  to  be  exe- '  had  however  not  yet  conquered  all  oppo- 
CQted ;  the  manner  in  which  each  was  to  '  sition ;  there  still  remained  the  clergy, 
he  used  being  explained  to  her  with  bar-  and  especially  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits,  to 
baruus  minuteness.  Her  sons  were  the 
next  victims.     Their  unhappy  father  was 


*  It  was  In  1760,  soon  after  this  tragical  even^ 
that  Lord  Kinuoul'ii  million  proceeded  to  Lisbon, 

etrvMAH    tft  tfiA  iin-«npAkAhl<3>*  harbarirv  of  -  which    io    now  only  remembered    because   Philip 
exposea  to  ine  unspeajtaoie  oaroaricy  oi  ,  p„„cis  was  that  miniver's  secretary  and  all  the 

being  shown   the   mangled   torras   ot   nis   despatches  were  written  bv  his  hand.    Fiancis  con- 
wife   and    children    before   being   broken   ooived  a  Junius-lllce  aversion  to  Fombal,  and  de- 

-i-^  xi „u««i        rr»^     T^.,i,«     ^4«  i  scribes  him  in  the  followiuff  term*: —  ••  His  preserv- 

alive    upon    the    wheel.       Ihe     Duke    ot    i„g  ^is  authority  over  the  icing,  and  his  raaicing  the 
Aveiro  suffered  the  same  fate.     A  servant '  most  violent  use  of  ab!*olute  power,  are  bat  equivo- 

ofthe  dnk«»  waft  burned  alivo      The  bodies    cal  proofo  of  his  understanding  and  courage;  cun- 
01  me  auKe  was  ournea  auvo.     ±ne  ooaies    ^j      obstinacy,  and  revenge  nsqitead  internecionem 

of  all,  the  scaffold  and  thf  mstruments  of    are  qualities  willingly  allowed."    {MerivcUe's  I^ 

death,  were  then  burned  and  the  ashea  </  Frattcu,  voL  i.p.  aii.) 
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be  dealt  with.  Iq  no  country  in  Earope 
had  the  Order  obtained  greater  power 
than  in  Portugal.  It  early  established  it- 
self there  and  rapidly  increased  its  num- 
bers beyond  those  specified  in  the  Papal 
Bull  constituting  the  Portuguese  branch 
of  the  Fraternity.  Its  brethren  soon  be- 
came the  confessors  of  every  member  of 
the  Royal  Family.  Their  influence,  under 
the  late  king,  we  have  already  seen.  The 
Count  of  Oeyras  had  early  perceived  that 
the  Jesuits  stood  in  his  way.  His  hostili- 
ty had  already  declared  itself;  and  his 
eventual  triumph  over  the  Order  is  a  piece 
of  well-known  history.  The  position  of 
the  Jesuits  had  long  before  excited  the 
distrust  and  su2*picion  of  the  governors  of 
the  Portuguese  dominions  beyond  the  sea. 
As  is  generally  known,  the  efforts  of  the 
Order  had  been  early  directed  to  the  con- 
version of  the  Indians  both  in  the  East 
and  West.  The  zeal  of  the  Society  in 
winning  converts  appears  to  have  been 
fully  equalled  by  the  skill  which  some  of 
its  members  exhibited  iu  commercial  trans- 
actions. As  far  back  as  1575  a  Governor 
of  Brazil  complains  of  the  injury  caused  to 
the  revenue  by  paying  the  Jesuits  their 
stipends  in  sugar  estimated  at  a  price 
which  had  long  ceased  to  be  real.  A  Gov- 
ernor of  Angola  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury accuses  the  Fathers  of  undertaking 
mi.^sions  wi;h  the  avowed  object  of  propa- 
gating the  faith,  but  in  reality  for  the  sake 
of  trading  in  slaves.  Moved  by  such  repre- 
sentations, the  Portuo^uese  Government  had 
endeavoured  to  restrain  these  alleged  pro- 
ceedings. In  order  therefore  to  withdraw 
themselves  from  the  thwarting  interference 
of  both  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  vice- 
roys, the  Jesuits  had  removed,  beyond  the' 
very  confines  of  civilization,  to  the  almost 
unknown  country  of  Paraguay.  They  had 
succeeded  to  a  remarkable  degree  in  civil- 
izing the  inhabitants  of  those  wilds,  and 
eventually  established  a  curious  kind  of 
dominion  which  rendered  them  the  virtual 
sovereigns  of  a  considerable  tract  of  coun- 
try and  many  thousands  of  subjects.  It  is 
stranse  that  the  circumstance  which  re- 
dounds most  to  their  credit  —  their  with- 
drawal to  the  remote  region  of  Paraguay 
to  evangelize  the  inhabitants  —  should 
have  been  the  almost  direct  cause  of  the 
misfortunes  and  temporary  extinction  of 
the  Jesuits. 

There  had  been  an  old  dispute  between 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Governments 
about  the  owner-hip  of  a  district  iu  South 
America  called  Nova  Colonia.  After  re- 
peated negotiatioosit  was  agreed,  towards 
the  eud  of  John  V.'a  reign,  that  the  dis- 


puted territory  should  be  exchanged  for 
that  portion  of  Paraguay  which  was  under 
the  sway  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers.  Both  the 
contracting  parties  congratulated  them- 
selves on  having  done  a  somewhat  smart 
stroke  of  business.  The  Portuguese  Gov- 
ernment had  been  led  by  the  representa- 
tions of  an  adventurer  to  believe  that  the 
country  about  to  become  theirs  was  rich 
in  mines,  and  might  prove  a  secomi  Brazil. 
The  Spanish  Government  naturally  re- 
joiced m  an  arrangement  by  which  it  ex- 
changed a  country  that  scarcely  belonged 
to  it  for  one  that  had  been  some  time  set- 
tled and  was  admirably  situated.  But  the 
Portuguese  had  had  quite  enough  of  Jes- 
uits in  their  colonies :  so  it  was  arrausred 
that  the  territories  should  exchange  maiv- 
ters,  but  not  the  inhabitants.  The  natives 
resisted  this  arrangement  by  force  ;  and  au 
expensive  warfare  ensued.  Dom  Joseph,  oa 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  refused  to  con- 
firm the  recent  arrangement,  and  the  dis- 
turbances in  Paraguay  ceased.  Theludiaas 
of  some  parts  of  Brazil  bad  in  the  meantime 
revolted,  and  their  insurrection  was  attri- 
buted to  the  Jesuits.  The  injudicious  oppo- 
sition of  some  members  of  the  Order  to  the 
establishment  of  his  favourite  companies 
had  greatly  exasperated  Carvalho.  One 
father  had  declared  from  the  pulpit  that  the 
vengeance  of  Heaveu  would  overtake  those 
who  took  shares  in  the  Grand  Para 
and  Maranham  Company;  another  had 
asserted  that  the  wines  of  the  Alta  Douro 
Company  were  not  fitted  to  supply. the 
cup  at  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass ;  whilst  a 
third  had  been  unwise  enough  to  perceive 
in  the  great  earthquake  of  Lisbon  the  Di- 
vine punishment  inflicted  upon  a  country 
which  was  ruled  by  such  a  minister.  Car- 
valho commenced  his  attack  on  the  Ordei^ 
with  much  adroitness,  and  by  it  he  masked 
an  even  greater  scheme  than  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Society,  and  that  was  the  crip- 
pling of  the  power  of  the  Church.  The 
pre-eminence  of  the  Jesuits  in  Portugal 
had  stirred  the  envy  of  the  other  relieioas 
orders  and  of  the  seCular  clergy.  ^Vllh  a 
correct  appreciation  of  the  customary 
spirit  of  ecclesiastical  parties,  Carvalho 
counted  upon  the  support,  or  at  least  the 
contemptuous  neutrality,  of  the  remaining 
orders  whilst  attempting  to  crush  a  rival 
fraternity.  Once  having  disposed  of  the 
Jesuits,  dealing  with  the  others  would  be 
comparatively  easy.  His  first  step  was  to 
publish  the  papal  brief,  Lrunenna  Paslorutn 
Principle  which  had  attempted  to  restraia 
the  excessive  participation  of  the  Jesuits 
in  secular  affairs  ^nd  especially  commerce. 
He  next,  as  we  have  seen,  persuaded  the 
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King  to  expel  from  the  court  all  the  con- 
feaik>ra  of  the  Royal  Family  who  belonged 
to  the  Company  of  Jesus.     He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  draw  a  detailed  report  of  all  the 
offeDces  committed  by  the  Fathers  in  Por- 
tagaese  Colonies  down  to  the  month  of 
October,  1757.     This  report  was  forwarded 
to  the  Portugaese  Mini«ter  at  Rome,  to  be 
laid  before  the  Pope,  accompanied  by  a 
letter,  in  which  Carvalho  recalled  the  his- 
tory and  fate  of  the  Tomplarit,  with  whose 
coodoct  that  of  t!ie  Jesuits  was   unfavour- 
ably compared.    The  Pope  was  to  be  re- 
spectfully implored  to  put  an  end  to  their 
excesses      The   Minister  of   Portugal  at 
the  Papal  Court,  Almada,  was  a  cousin  of 
CarvalboV.  and  warmly  seconded  him  in 
his  negotiations  with  the  Holy  See.     He 
Bucceeded  in  persuadiog  the  wise  and  ex- 
cellent Pontiff,   Benedict  XIV.,  who  then 
filled  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  of  the  truth 
of  the  complaints  made  against  the  Jesuits, 
and  in  (retting  him  to  issue  a  brief  consti- 
tatipg  the  Cardinal  Saldanha  Visitor  and 
Befurmer-Geueral  of  the  Order  in  Portu- 
gal and  its  dominions.     Dreading  the  in- 
llaeDoe  of  the  Jesuits  over  the  Cardinal- 
Secretary  of    State,  Almada  begged  the 
Pope  to  entrust  the  duty  of  drawing  up 
the  brief  not  to  the  Cardinal-Secretary, 
hot  to  a  friend  of  his  own,  the  Cardinal 
Paciooci.    So  ready  was  the  Holy  Father 
to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Portuguese  Gov- 
erament  that  he  acceded  to  this  request, 
and  the  brief  was  actually  drafted  by  Al- 
mada's  own  secretary. 

The  new  Cardinal- Visitor  began  opera- 
tions forthwith.  He  ordered  the  Jesuits 
to  at  once  desist  from  all  banking  and 
other  commercial  pursuits,  the  participa- 
tors in  ^hich  he  likened  to  the  money- 
changers whom  the  Redeemer  had  expelled 
from  the  Temple.  This  order  was  immedi- 
ately foUowea  by  mandates  of  the  Patri- 
arch and  other  Portuguese  prelates  inter- 
dicting the  members  of  the  Fraternity  from 
preaching  and  confessing  in  their  dioceses. 
The  dismay  of  the  Jesuits  at  these  proceed- 
ings was  naturally  great,  but  hopes  of  bet- 
ter times  were  inspired  by  the  accession 
of  a  new  Pontiff,  Clement  XIIL,  who  was 
believed  to  be  friendly  to  the  Order.  The 
general  and  the  superiors  of  the  Company 
at  Rome  lost  no  time  in  addressing  him, 
praying,  amongst  other  things,  for  the  im- 
mediate revocation  of  the  brief  constitut- 
ing Saldanha  Visitor.  As  a  compromise 
between  these  demands  and  those  of  ^or- 
tofal,  it  was  determined  to  desire  the  Pa- 
pal Nnncio  at  Lisbon  to  counsel  the  Car- 
dioal- Visitor  to  exhibit  the  greatest  mod- 
eration in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.    Such 
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I  was  the  condition  of  affairs  when  the  at- 
tempt on  tiie  K:ng's  life  was  made  in  Sep- 
tember«  1758.    Amongst  the  prisoners  tried 
by  the  tribunal  of  Inconfiden^ia  were  three 
Jesuit  priests,     Malagrida,    Miittos,   and 
Alexander,  who  were  declared  to  be  ring- 
leaders in  the  conspiracy,  and  as  such  im- 
prisoned in  the  fort'  of  Junquiera.    A-  de- 
cree was  issued  by  virtue  of  which  the  Jes- 
uits of  the  capital  wereconfiued  in  &quinta 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Aveiro  and  those 
of  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  in  their 
principal  establishments,  and  their  goods 
seized  as  those  of  enemies  of  the  Crown. 
Carvalho  then,  in  the  name  of  the  Crown- 
Procurator,  requested  the  Pope  to  permit 
the  tribunal  called  the  Board  of  Conscience 
to  deliver  up  to  the  secular  arm  all  eccle- 
siastics   convicted  -of  complicity  in  the 
crime  of  September  3rd,  and  all  who  in 
future  should  be  guilty  of  like  crimes.   Ha 
also  persuaded  his  sovereign  to  write  with 
his  own  hand  to  the  Holy  Father  declaring 
his  fixed  determination  to  expel  the  Jes- 
uits from  his  dominions.    Aware  of  the 
difficulties  which  would  probably  beset  his 
attempts  to  obtain  the  permission  he  de- 
sired, the  Minister  wrote  to  his  relative, 
Almada,  to  suggest  that  judicious  distribu- 
tion of  presents  amongst  the  members  of 
the  Sacred  College  might  reader  the  course 
of   negotiations  more  •  smooth.     He   was 
prepared,    he  said,  to  forward  numerous 
diamonds  in  the  rough   which  might  be 
used  to  adorn  the  crosses  which  their  Emi- 
nences  were   in  the   habit  of  displaying 
upon  their  breasts.     Some  rings  which  he 
sent  were  valuable  enough,  be  believed,  to 
facilitate  at  least  the  first  steps  towards 
gaining  useful  friends.     Rch  as  the  gems 
were,  it  would  be  better,  he  added,  to  pre- 
sent them  uncut,  as  mere  specimens  of  the 
productions    of  a  country  which  the  Jus- 
uits  professed  to  love  so  well. 

Up  to  this  period  Carvalho's  public  de- 
meanour towards  the  Holy  See  had  been 
respectful  in  the  extreme.  Bat  now,  fear- 
ing that  the  Cardinal-Secretary,  who  was 
related  to  the  Greneral  of  the  Jesuits  and 
most  friendly  to  the  Society,  would  either 
prevent  or  unnecessarily  delay  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  schemes,  he  changed  his  mode 
of  action.  On  June  28,  1759,  he  issued  a 
decree  depriving  the  Jesuits  of  their  rights 
as  citizens,  and  expelling  them  for  ever 
from  the  Portuguese  dominions.  Without 
delay  nearly  6(W  were  conducted  on  board 
ship  and  transported,  under  circumstances 
of  much  hardship,  to  the  States  of  the 
Church.  Before  the  news  of  this  act  had 
reached  Rome,  the  Pope  had  despatched  a 
brief  to  the  Board  of  Conscience,  counsel- 
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ling  moderation  in  its  dealings  with  the 
Jesuit  prisoners ;  and  a  letter  to  the 
King  imploring  his  clemency  for  Mala- 
grida  and  his  companions.  The  Nuncio 
made  repeated  efforts  to  deliver  both  the 
brief  and  the  letter  to  the  King  in  person, 
without  giving  copies  to  the  Portuguese 
Foreign  Secretary.  '  His  efforts  were 
strenuously  and  even  insultingly  opposed 
by  Carvalho,  and  in  the  end  the  copies 
were  given.  Upon  seeing  their  contents, 
i  Carvalho  exhibited  the  greatest  indigna- 
tion. He  indited  a  furious  letter  to  the 
Nuncio  denouncing  in  unmeasured  terms 
the  brief  addressed  to  tbe  Board  of  Con- 
science, and  declaring  that  his  master 
could  not  consent  to  receive  it.  At  the 
same  time  he  addressed  an  energetic  note 
to  the  Holy  Father  in  which  he  bade  His 
Holiness  to  choose  between  sending  such  a 
brief  as  he  demanded,  or  a  definite  rup- 
ture; the  latter  alternative  being  clearly 
the  one  on  which  he  himself  had  deter- 
mined. We  have  seen  that  the  Portu- 
guese envoy,  Almada,  had  already  trans- 
acted diplomatic  business  without  the  in- 
tervention of  the  Cardinal-Secretary,  the 
proper  official.  The  peculiar  constitution 
of  the  Papal  Government  seemed  to  ren- 
der this  mode  of  proceeding  convenient 
and  advantageous ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  Carvalho's  judrcions  additions  to  the 
jewelry  of  the  Cardinals  would  facilitate 
these  semi-authorized  negotiations.  Al- 
mada therefore  sent  to  His  Holiness  by 
tbe  hands  of  two  cardinals  a  memorandum 
which  was  so  worded  as  to  excuse  his 
principars  conduct  and  obtain  from  the 
Pope  what  had  been  demanded.  Un- 
fortunately the  Cardinal-Secretary,  who 
had  been  kept  in  ignorance  of  these  pro- 
ceedings, in  pursuance  of  the  negotiations 
on  his  part  forwarded  to  Almada  a  note 
declaring  that  the  Holy  Father's  senti- 
ments towards  the  Jesuits  could  undergo 
no  alteration.  Meanwhile  the  underhand 
negotiations  went  on,  and  Almada  actually 
succeeded  in  getting  Hi^  Holiness  to  con- 
sent to  replace  the  brief  which  Carvalho 
had  refused  to  receive  by  another  which 
the  envoy  had  himself  drafted,  and  by 
which  the  Pope  agreed  to  permit  all  ec- 
clesiastics convicted  of  conspiracy  or  of 
overt  acts  of  treason  to  be  delivered  for 
punishment  to  the  secular  arm.  This,  in 
substance,  was  all  that  the  Portuguese 
Minister  had  professed  to  ask  for.  But 
the  Cardinal- Secretary  was  still  proceed- 
ing with  his  own  set  of  negotiations,  and 
when  Almada,  in  haste  to  forward  the 
new  brief  to  Portugal,  applied  for  the 
necessary  horses  for  his  couriers,  he  re- 


ceived as  sole  answer  to  his  application 
the  draft  of  a  proposed  brief  which  he 
had  already  declined  to  receive.  Believ- 
ing that  the  Pope  was  playing  him  false, 
he  at  once  broke  off  all  negotiation.'^  of 
either  sor:.  One  thing*  is  evident  from 
these  proceedings  and  that  is  the  desire 
of  the  Pope  to  avoid  a  rupture  with  Por- 
tugal. Carvalho's  determination  to  force 
one  on  soon  became  unmistakeably  man- 
ifest. Directly  Almada's  report  of  what 
had  taken  place  reached  him,  he  ad- 
dressed  a  long  memoir  to  the  Papal 
Government,  filled  with  complaints  of  its 
conduct,  and  declaring  his  resolve  to  take 
serious  measures  to  vmdicate  his  master's 
dignity,  which  he  asserted  had  been  spe- 
cially offended  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
Holy  Father  had  received  a  proposal  to  fill 
a  vacancy  in  the  Archbishopric  of  Bahia. 
But  as  yet  he  had  failed  to  pronounce  the 
word  "  Rupture." 

When  he  did  so  it  was  in  a  way  which 
the  Court  of  Rome  could  hare  but  little, 
expected,  and  which  must  have  deeply  oat- 
raged  the  polite  diplomacy  of  the  time. 
The  Nuncio  at  Lisbon  was  not,  in  common 
with  the  other  foreign  ministers,  informed 
officially  of  the  approaching  marriage   of 
the   Crown-Princess  of   Portugal.        The 
papal  envoys  still  retained  sufficient  of  the 
spirit    of  former    times  to  resent  at    all 
events    a  breach  of  ordinary    diplomatic 
etiquette.     Amidst  the   general  illumina- 
tion in  honour  of  the  marriage,  the  palace 
of  the  Nuncio  remained  in  profound  dark- 
ness. This  appeared  to  the  Count  of  Oeyras 
the   proper  moment  for  vigorous  action. 
Two  officials  waited  on  the  Nuncio  to  in- 
form him  that  a  boat  was  in  waiting  to  con- 
vey him  immediately  to  the  oth^  side   of 
the  Tagus,  and  that  in  four  days  ne  was  to 
quit  the  Portuguese  dominions.    The  as- 
tonished Nuncio  begged  for  time  to    ad- 
dress the  Foreign  Secretary.    It  was  not 
granted  him.     A  short  time  only  was   al- 
lowed him  to  hurry  on  his  clothes,  and 
hear  mass,  and  he  was  conducted  acx-osa 
the  river,  and  then  sent  under  an  es^cort 
of    dragoons    beyond    the    frontier    into 
Spain.     In   July    the    Portuguese    envoy 
quitted  Rome,  and  in  the  following  month 
decrees  were  issued  by  Dom  Joseph,  en- 
joining the  subjects  of  both  governments 
to  return  to  their  own  countries,  and   or- 
dering   all  entercourse  of  every  descripK 
tion  between  them  to  cease.    Thus    the 
threatened  rupture  had  become  final  and 
complete.    Master  of    the  situation,    the 
Count  of  Oeyras  now  put  into  execution 
the  remainder  of  his*  schemes  against    the 
Jesuits.      The  goods  of  the  Fraternity, 
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moTeable  and  immoveable,  were  confi.^cat- 
ed  to  the  Crown.  Tbe  unfortunate  Mala- 
grida,  who  in  spite  of  the  consideration  he 
bad  obtained  in  Portugal  appears  to  have 
been  a  half-crazed  fanatic,  was  sentenced 
to  death,  not  for  complicity  in  the  attempt* 
ed  assassination  of  the  Kin^,  of  which  he 
had  been  declared  guilty,  but  for  heresy. 
He  was  accordingly  burned,  not  alive,*  as 
is  generally  believed,  but  after  being 
strangled.  Still  the  Count  of  Oeyras  was 
sot  satisfied,  and  he  strenuously  directed 
his  efforts  to  bring  about  the  complete 
destraction  of  the  Company  of  Jesus.  Ne- 
gotiations to  insure  joint  action  towards 
that  object  were  set  on  foot  by  him  with 
the  ministers  of  France  and  Spain.  Many 
jeara  passed  before  these  negotiations 
were  crowned  with  success,  and  not  till 
Clement  XIII.  had  been  succeeded  by  an- 
other Pontiff.  As  soon  as  the  new  Pope, 
the  celebrated  Ganganellif  had  ascended 
the  papal  throne,  the  negotiations  were 
renewed  with  fresh  vigour.  Advantage 
was  taken  of  the  new  pontificate  to  heal 
the  rapture  between  the  Courts  of  Rome 
and  Lisbon,  and  diplomatic  relations  were 
re-established,  but  on  terms  which  showed 
beyond  tbe  possibility  of  mistake  that  the 
days  when  John  V.'s  subserviency  to  the 
Papal  authority  had  earned  him  the  emp- 
ty title  of  *<Most  Faithful"  had  indeed 
passed  away.  Still  it  was  not  till  177*3  that 
Clement  XI V.,  by  the  publication  of  the 
celebrated  bull  Dominus  ac  Redemptor  nos- 
fer,  decreed  the  dissolution  of  the  Society 
of  the  Jesuits. 

We  can  now  do  scarcely  more  than  glance 
St  the  various  other  acts  of  the  Minister, 
who,  in  1770,  was  advanced  to  the  rank 
of  Marquis  of  Pombal,  the  titl6  by  which 
he  is  best  known.  He  founded  the  Col- 
lege of  Nobles  for  the  instruction  of  the 
upper  classes  of  the  Portuguese.  He  es- 
tablished, in  1768,  the  Royal  Printing- 
press  of  Lisbon.  He  took  great  interest 
in  the  reformation  of  the  ancient  Univer- 
sity of  Colmbra,  which  he  completely  re- 
organized^ His  bold  method  of  dealing 
wiih  Foreign  Powers  was  not  confined  to 
his  proceedings  with  the  Holy  See.  lie 
remonstrated  so  strongly  with  the  British 
GoTernment  upon  Boscawen's  pursuit  of 
&L  de  La  Clue  into  the  Tagus  that  he  re- 
ceired  ample  satisfaction.  In  the  war 
with  Spain,  in  1762,  he  showed  the  great- 
est activity  and  skill  in  placing  the  de- 
fences of  the  kingdom  on  a  proper  footing. 
Hid  internal  administration  was  character- 

*  SoTiano,  torn.  1.  p.  434.  Memoiret,  vol.  lii.  p.  87; 
RM.  p.  ad.  Gomes,  however,  says  (p.  211)  "Drule 
fit" 


ized  by  many  startling  act?.  Viceroys, 
Ambassadorii,  Ministers  of  State,  even 
members  of  the  Royal  Family  itself,  were 
not  unfrequently  hurried  off  into  arrcdt 
or  banishment  without  any  warning  what- 
ever. But  interesting  as  such  events  may 
be  as  episodes  in  a  long  ministerial  career, 
or  as  indications  of  chnracter  and  disposi- 
tion, it  is  Pombal's  attempts  to  impr.^ve, 
as  he  believed,  the  commerce  of  his  coun- 
try that  should  claim  our  principal  atten- 
tion. Though  in  soi^e  cases  —  most  cer- 
tainly not  in  all  —  his  remarkable  commer- 
cial schemes,  as  schemes  so  introduced  and 
so  fostered  occasionally  may,  obtained  at 
first  some  transient  success,  they  ended  on 
the  whole  ruinously  for  those  who  took 
part  in  them.  It  would  have  been  well  had 
this  been. the  extent  of  their  mischief. 
But  who  can  regard  the  state  of  Portugal 
now  and  not  see  plainly  how  disastrous 
have  been  their  effects?  Portugal,  the 
pioneer  of  constitutional  government  on 
the  Continent,  where  a  liberal  and  rational 
form  of  monarchy  has  already  attained  a 
respectable  longevity  amongst  recent  con- 
stitutional states,  has  by  no  means  at- 
tained a  degree  of  prosperity  commensur^ 
ate  with  her  liberties  or  with  the  ancient 
splendour  of  her  crown.  An  embarrassed 
government,  an  impoverished  nobility,  and 
a  failing  trade,  bear  witness  to  the  fatal 
results  of  that  disastrous  intermeddling 
with  the  commerce  of  his  countrv  which 
was  the  favourite  occupation  of  Pombal. 
His  mischievous  interference  left  no  branch 
of  human  industry  untouched.  AgriQul- 
ture,  commerce,  manufactures,  fi^herief), 
all  experienced  the  misfortune  of  suffering 
from  the  vicious  economical  opinions  of  a 
minister  who  could  glibly  enunciate  the 
smoothest  maxims  upon  freedom  of  trade. 
Vines  were  rooted  up  that  corn  might  be 
grown.  Certain  lands  were  to  produce 
bread-stuffs  alone  —  such  were  some  of 
the  methods  by  which  Pombal  sought  to 
make  his  country  prosperous.  Having 
once  grasped  the  idea  that  wealth  consist- 
ed only  in  gold  and  silver,  he  never  shook 
himself  clear  of  it,  and  his  constant  effort 
was  to  keep  those  metals  from  leaving  the 
country.  Though  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
him  the  credit  of  great  vigour  and  very 
considerable  ability,  and  of  his  having 
really  made  his  country,  when  already  on 
the  decline,  assume  a  position  of  some 
importance  amongst  the  States  of  Europe, 
it  would  be  false  to  the  truth,  both  of  his- 
tory and  political  philosophy,  to  conceal 
that  his  long  tenure  of  power  has  ha*^tened 
the  ruin  which  he  seemed  for  a  time  to 
arrest.    So  destructive  to  true  prosperity 
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were  the  childish  economical  fancies  — 
more  suited  to  the  political  darkness  of 
the  sixteenth  century  than  the  enlighten- 
ment of  the  eighteenth  —  which  vitiated 
all  the  acts  of  his  government.  No  coun- 
try has,  on  the  contrary,  more  to  gain  than 
Portugal  from  the  most  extended  and  com- 
plete freedom  of  foreign  trade. 

His  career  closed  with  the  reign  of  the 
monarch  who  had  so  long  entrusted  him 
with   supreme  power.    Dom  Joseph  died 
in  1777,  and  Porabal  was  soon  made  to 
perceive  that   the  new  Sovereign,  Donna 
Maria  I.,  was  under  the  influence  of  a  par- 
ty hostile  to  him.     One   of  the   Queen's 
earliest  acts  was  the  release  of  the  still 
surviving  prisoners  who  had  been  accused 
of  complicity  in  the  "  Tavora  conspiracy." 
The  miserable  appearance  of  these  unhap- 
py victims  of  his  tyranny  on  quitting  the 
dungeons  in  which  they  had  been  immured 
for  eighteen  years,  caused  a  great  reaction 
against   Pombal.      Of   the  prisoners,   the 
Marquis  of  Alorna  and  the  surviving  Ta- 
Yoras  refused  to  accept  their  release  unless 
accompanied  by  a  legal  acquittal.    Pombal 
now  more  than  once  sent  in  his  resignation, 
but  it  was  not  accepted.    At  length  the 
Queen  proceeded  so  dismiss  him  from  the 
various  offices  which  he  had  so  long  held. 
His  final  dismissal  from  the  Interior  was 
conveyed  in  a  decree  the  terms  of  which 
were  almost  coinplimentary.    The  case  of 
Alorna  and  the  Tevoras  was  submitted  to 
a  tribunal  which  completely  exonerated 
them  from  their  alleged  guilt.    The  Jesu- 
its^in  spite  of  the  recent  abolition  of  their 
Society,  began  to  again  raise  their  heads. 
A  subscription  of  Donna  Maria  to  the  sup- 
port of  those  who  had  been  sent  to  Rome, 
encouraged  some  of  them  to  take  the  bold 
resolution  of   returning  to  Lisbon.     The 
combined  efforts  of  these    returned  ex- 
Jesuits  and  the  released  prisoners  were  di- 
rected to  obtaining  the  complete  revision 
and  annulling  of  the  sentence  passed  in  the 
Tavora  case.     These  efforts   were   so  far 
successful  that  a  special  tribunal  convoked 
to  examine  the  sentence  gave  judgment  to 
the  effect  that  the  Duke  of  Aveiro  and  his 
servants  only  were   guilty  of  the  crime 
committed  on  the   3rd  September,   1758. 
But  this  hardly  satisfied  the  enemies  of 
the  Marquis  of  Pombal,  and  the  cry  for 
justice  was  followed  by  one  for  vengeance. 
A  former  victim  of  the  late  minister's  ar- 
b  trary  measures,  named  Caldeira,  on  his 
return    from  exile,  attempted  to  regain 
some  property  of  which  he  had  been  de- 
prived, and  which  had  come  into  the  hands 
of  Pombal;  and  with  that  obiect  published 
a  pamphlet  attacking  both  the  public  and 


the  private  character  of  the  Marquis.  Tlie 
latter  issued  a  reply,  which  was  in  reality 
a  long  and  even  tedious  vindication  of  his 
whole  career.     The  contents  of  this  reply- 
so  irritated  the  Queen  that  she  ordered  cbe 
pamphlet  itself  to  be  burned,  andatlen^h 
decided  upon  instituting  an   inquiry  into 
the  conduct  of  the  fallen  Minister.     His 
papers  were  seized,  and  a  commission  pro- 
ceeded, towards  the  end  of  1779,  to  Pom- 
bal, whither  he  had  retired,  to  interrogate 
him  personally.    The  aged  Marquis   (he 
was  now  in  his  eighty-first  year)  exhibited 
a  painful  spectacle  during  this  examina- 
tion.    He  appears  to  have  lost  himself  in  a 
maze  of  quibbles,  contradictions,  and  equiv- 
ocations, caused  partly,  perhaps,  by  fear  of 
the  results  of  the  inquiry,  and  partly  by 
physical  weakness,  which  occasionally  cat 
short  his  replies.    On  receipt  of  the  final 
report  of  the  commissioners  the   Q'leen 
issued,  on  the  15th  Aujrust,  1781,  a  decree, 
declaring  Pombal  guilty  of  great  criines 
and  deserving  of  exemplary  punishment ; 
but  that  in  consideration  of  his  a-^e  and 
infirmities,  and  his   humble    prayers    for 
pardon,  he  was  only  to  be  banished,  until 
further  orders,  to  a  distance  of  twenty 
leagues  from  the  Courr.    The  publication 
of  this  decree  inspired  the  aged  statesman 
with  the  courage  which  he  had  failed  to 
exhibit  when  in  the  presence  of  his  judges, 
and  he  drew  up  and  published  a  long  me- 
moir, under  the  title  of  '*  A  Petition  to  the 
Queen,"  in  which  he  attempted  to  vindi- 
cate himself  from  the  charges  made  against 
him,  and  especially  from   that  of  having 
enriched  himself  at  the  expense  of   his 
country.    The  petition  was  not  listened  to, 
and  indeed  attracted  little  notice,  and  the 
fallen  Minister  survived    its    publication 
only  a  few  months.     He  breathed  his  last 
on  May  8,  1782,  having  almost  completed 
his  eighty-third  year,  in  a  small  and  squalid 
room,  which  may  still  be  seen,  on  the  mar- 
ket-place of  Pombal. 

In  person  Pombal  was  tall,  with  a  hand- 
some countenance,  regular  features,  and 
bright  and  piercing  eyes.  His  voice  is  said 
to  have  been  remarkably  pleasing.  His 
imperious  disposition  was  tempered  by 
much  bonhommie  and  an  occasional  rough 
jocularity.  This  latter  characteristic  is 
testified  by  several  anecdotes,  one  of  which 
is  worth  relating.  Dom  Joseph  had  pro- 
posed that  all  persons  of  Jewish  extraction 
should  be  maae  to  wear,  as  a  mark  of  dis- 
tinction, white  hats.  Few  families  in  Por- 
tugal were  free  from  some  intermixture  of 
Jewish  blood.  Pombal  one  day  appeared 
at  the  palace  with  two  white  hats  under 
his  arm,  and  on  being  questioned  by  the 
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Eiog,  ioformed  him,  that  in  coDSoquence 
of  the  proposed  edict,  he  had  provided  one 
for  His  Majesty  and  one  for  himself.     The 
j.ike  bad  the  effect  of  keeping  back  the 
decree.     The  despatches  of  the  foreign  en- 
voys to  the  Court  of  Lisbon  establish  the 
faci  that  Pombal  was  not  devoid  of  that 
aimor^t  cynical  frankness  which  is  not  an 
DBknown  characteristic  of  eminent  minis- 
ters and  imperious  negotiators  in  our  own 
day.     He   has   been   accu^«ed    of    having 
greatly  enriched   himself  whilst  in  office, 
and  his  friends  have  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  be  received  nothing  beyond  the  regu- 
lar income  of  his  various  employments. 
But  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  he  who,  as 
we  have  seen,  began  life  in  but  indifferent 
drcumstauces,  left  a   wealthy  family  and 
considerable  estates.     It  can   scarcely  be 
said  that  his  memory  is  revered  in  Portu- 
gal; true   views  on  political  science   are 
making  their  way  there  as  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  though  his  name  is  not  now  pur- 
sued with  the  hatred  which  it  once  evoked, 
bis  claims  to  be  considered  a  great  Minis- 
ter are  looked  upon  as  at  leadt  an  open 
qaestion. 

We  shall  conclude  this  article  by  pro- 
dacing  a  literary  curiosity,  unknown  to  all 
but  a  very  small  number  of  our  readers  — 


a  character  of  Pombal  by  the  author  (as 
we  bold  him  to  be)  of  the  **  Letters  of  Ju- 
nius."   In  1773,  Mr.  Francis  (who  hadju?t 
left  the  AVar  Office)  employed  his  leisure 
iQ  trauslatin;^  an  liUsay  on  Circulation  and  | 
Credit,  by  M.  de   Pinto,  a  philosophical' 
economist  living  at  Amsterdam.    The  book 
»«  published  in  London  in  the  following 
year,  aoder  the  name  of  bis  friend,  Stephen 
Biigvj.    But  the  translation  and  the  copi- 
ous notes  added  to  the  text  are  the  work 
of  Francis,  written,  it  will  be  observed,  be- 
tween the  cessation   of  the  •*  Letters  of 
Junius  "  and  his  departure  for  India.     At 
tbe  end  of  the  volume  a  note  is  added  of 
nearly  ten  quarto  pages,  on  the  relations 
"f  Portugal  and  Great  Britain,  in  which 
Francis  has  evidently  introduced  the  result 
of  bis  experience  and  observation,  when 
be  formed  part  of  Lord  Kinnoul's  mission 
to  Lisbon,  sever  1  years  before.  The  whole 
paasage  is  extremely  curious,  but  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  extracting  the  fol- 
lowing notice  of  the  Marquis  of  Pombal :— - 

"All  the  commercial  ideas  of  the  minister 
^  founded  upon  one  general  maxim,  that 
tf«de,  iu  order  to  be  prosperous,  should  not  be 
^  Aocordingly,  he  has  beiyped  project  upon 
P'yj^,  and  regulation  upon  regulation;  and 
^**troyed  a  healthy  constitution,  by  confining 
U  to  a  sickly  regimen,  and  by  loading  it  with 


I  prescriptions.    'He  h^  made  it  his  study  to  dis- 
i  tress  foreign  merchants,  and  to  drive  them  out 
;  of  the  kiogiouL     He  has  put  the  vineyards  and 
their    produce,   the  only    internal    source   of 
weilth  to  Portugal,  under  the  check  and  con- 
trol  of  a  monopoly;  and  he  has  confined  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  Brazil  trade  to  two  exclu- 
sive companies,  the  principle  and  spirit  of  which 
is,  to  make  the  greatest  profits  upon  the  small- 
est outset  or  venture.     If  the  Pernambuoo  and 
Maranham  companies  bad  succeeded,  it  was  bis 
intention  to  have  taken  the  same  care  of  the 
Bahia  and  Bio  trade.     But  the  first  subscrip- 
tiona  were  completed  with  so   much  difficulty, 
that  it  would  have  been  in  vain  to  attempt  new 
ones.     One  would  think  that  be  meant  to  con- 
tract  the  commerce  of  bis  country,  and  to  stifle 
industry  at  iu  birth.     The  event   has  corres- 
ponde«i  with  the  design.     In  the  year  1759,  the 
fleet  from   Pernambuoo  consisted  of  forty-five 
ships.     In  the  year  1772,  the  trade  to  that  set- 
tlement employed  only  eighteen.    To  support 
tne  credit  of  the  new  companies,  be  thought  it 
advisable  to  issue  an  edict,  which  ordered  that 
their  actions  should  be  a  legal  tender,  and  be 
accepted,  at  an  arbitrary  valuation  fixed  by  the 
directors,  as  so  much  specie;  that  is,  in  other 
words,  that  the  natives,  who  are  constantly  the 
debto.s,  should  remove  tne  burthen  from  them- 
selves, and  impose  it  upon  their  foreign  credi- 
tors.    This,  however,  was  an  attempt  too  ex- 
travagant   to    be    supported.      Such  are   the 
general  plans  and  such  the  temporary  expedi- 
ents, from  which  we  are  to  collect  an  opinion 
of  the  minister's  capacity.     The  facts  I  refer  to 
are  notorious.     In  a  country,  where  the  true 
principles  of  trade  are  UTiderstood,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  prove  that,  in  theory,  no  better  conse- 
quences were  to  be  expected  from  a  system  so 
false  and  anti-commeroial.  The  Portuguese  must 
be  taught  by  experience. 

*'  To  form  a  judgment  of  bis  political  meas- 
ures, we  should  compare  the  defenceless  state 
of  Portugal  with  the  genenil  plan  of  ambition 
of  the  united  house  of  Bourbon,  and  the  partic- 
ular claims  and  enmity  of  the  crown  of  Spain. 
The  independence  of   Portugil    can    only   be 
maintained  by  cultivating  the  friendship  of  the 
other  powers  of  Europe,  particularly   by  con- 
firming the  ancient  alliance  with  the  only  nation 
that  ever  has,  or  ever  can  engage  effectually  in 
her  defence.     These  are  essential  objects,  not  to 
be  compared  with  any  temporary  advantages, 
and  from  which  a  wise  minister  will  not  sutler 
his  attention   to  be  diverted.     It  is  needless  to 
say  bow  little  they  have  been  regarded  in  the 
political  system  of   the    Marquis  of   Pombal. 
Upon  the  whole,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the 
proofs  of  bis  ministerial  abilities  are  of  an  ex- 
traordinary nature.    His  commercial  experience 
and  information  have  led  him  to  divide  the  trade 
of  his  country  into  monopolies.     His  policy  has 
taught  him  to  provoke  the  natural  enemies,  and 
to  alienate  the  natural  allies,  of  the  crown.    His 
two  systems  correspond  and    co-operate  with 
each  other.    In  consequence  of   receiving  all 
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foreigners  apon  the  same  footing  in  Portugal, 
and  of  laying  all  foreign  trade  under  equal  re- 
straint, it  ceases  to  be  a  great  natural  iuterest 
to  any  one  nation  to  maintain  the  independence 
of  the  kingdom.  A  union  of  inferior  states,  in 
favour  of  a  court  with  whom  they  have  no  solid 
foundation  of  allianoe,  is  not  to  be  expected,  nor 
would  it  be  effectual.  His  country  then,  with  a 
small  internal  foroe,  and  destitute  of  all  alliance, 
is  left  exposed  to  the  invasion  of  a  superior  en- 
emy, whose  claims  are  not  absolute,  and  who  do 
not  always  wait  for  just  or  decent  pretences  to 
act  against  Portugal;  nor  is  there  a  power  in 
Europe,  to  which  his  Most  Faithful  Majesty  can 
say  with  truth,  *  It  is  your  interest  to  protect 
me.' 

*'  The  last  question  to  be  considered  is, 
whether  he  has  made  the  Portuguese  a  richer 
or  a  happier  people  than  he  found  them  7  If  he 
has,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  means  he 
malces  use  of  would  hardly  have  produced  that 
effect  in  any  other  country.  If  he  has  not,  his 
maxim,  that  sovereigns  are  not  to  be  restrained 
by  treaties  from  consulting  the  internal  welfare 
of  their  subjects,  leaves  him  without  the  possi- 
bility of  a  defence.  If  the  measures,  which  he 
calls  experlient,  fail  of  success,  he  is  precluded 
from  pleading  any  obstructions  that  might  arise 
from  the  engagements  of  the  crown  with  foreign 
nations.  The  conclusion  reverts,  with  accumu- 
lated force,  against  the  wisdom  and  mildness  of 
his  administration.  Hitherto  it  has  been  only 
marked  by  the  blood  of  the  principal  nobility, 
and  universal  oppression  of  the  people.  There 
can  be  no  increase  of  wealth  in  a  country  where 
industry  is  effectually  discouraged,  and  no  man's 
property  secure.  There  can  be  no  domestic 
content  or  happiness  among  a  people,  one  half 
of  which  are  spies  upon  the  other.  Ricks,  gib- 
bets, and  dungeons  are  the  emblems  and  re- 
sources of  h'n  government.  It  is  but  the  nat- 
ural consequence  of  such  a  government  that  the 
Purtuguese,  with  many  advantages  of  personal 
character  and  local  situation,  are  the  me^inest 
and  most  degraded  people,  and  the  crown  of 
Portugal  the  least  respected,  of  any  i  i  Europe. 

**  Sir  Benjamin  Eeene,  who  knew  the  Mar- 
quis of  Pombal  early  in  life,  emphatically  de- 
scribes him  as  a  conceited  and  puzzled  head. 
How  far  the  intrepidity  of  bis  spirit  may  de- 


serve the  opinion  conceived  of  it,  can  only  be 
determined  by  experiment     He  may  have  pen- 
etration enough  to  see  into  the  genius  of  the 
people  he  treats  with,  and  may  proportion  his 
own  firmness  to  their  apparent  want  of  it.     Bat 
this  part  of  his  character  has  never  been  fairly 
put  to  the  proof,  at  least  by  Great  Britiin.     If 
any  further  presumption  in  favour  of  his  abili- 
ties should  be  drawn   from  his  having  raised 
himself  to  an  absolute  dominion  over  his  coun- 
try, and  maintaioeil  it  so  long,  it  may  be  weak- 
ened by  considering,  that  the  government   of 
Portugal  is  despotic,  and  that  the  talents  and 
intrigues  which   ingratiate  a  servant  with  his 
master  are  sometimes  the  least  likely  to  qualify 
him  for  the  government  of  a  kingdom.     He  is 
sagacious;  but  hiving  seldom  the  good  fortune 
to  reason  upon  right  principles,  his  sagacity,  ia 
many  important  instanoes,  serves  only  to  mis- 
lead him.     He  his  had  experience;  but  ill-con- 
sidered facts,  without  principles  or  instruction, 
have  perplexe<l  his  understanding.     Of  this  we 
see  a  signal  histance  in  the  conclusions  he  drew 
from  the  establishment  of  one  or  two  great  ex- 
clusive trading  companies  in  England  and  Hol- 
land.    If  bis  seal  for  the  good  of  his  country  be 
ardent,  it  certainly  is  not  luminous.     He  is  in- 
dustrious be^'ond  metisore;  but   his  industry, 
supported  by  a  jealousy  of  all  competition  with 
him,  has  this   dangerous  effect,  that  while  ho 
engrosses  more  of  the  executive  branch  than  he 
can  pijssibly  support,  no  one  office  of  the  state 
is  executed  as  it  should  be,  and  business  stands 
still.     It  i^  also  to  be  apprehended,  that,  by  hia 
excluding  the  inferior  ministers  from  coufidenoe 
and  information,  the  kin  :dom  at  his  death  will 
probably  be  left  without  a  man  in  office,  in  any 
way  qualified  to  succeed  him.     This  is  the  com- 
mon policy  of  favourites;  but   it  presents  no 
idea  of  a  great,  superior  mind.     Considering 
his  uniform  plan  of  conduct  towards  the  natural 
allies  and  natural  enemies  of  Portugal,  we  may 
allow   him   a    degree  of   personal   intrepidity, 
which  does   no  great   honor  to  his  discretion. 
The  proofs  of  it,  in   his  internal  government, 
are  more  equivocal.   It  does  not  seem  to  require 
much  firmness  or  resolution  to  employ  an  armed 
force  in  the  oppression  of  a  poor,  spiritless,  un- 
resisting people.     Tyrants,  who  have  trembled 
on  their  thrones,  have  done  it  with  buooqsb." 


Insect  Lite  in  a  Coal  Pit.  —  Of  late  the 
miners  employed  at  Muiredge  coal  pit,  a  little 
to  the  north  of  Buck  haven,  and  on  the  Wemyss 
estate,  have  felt  considerable  annoyance  in  con- 
sequence of  large  winged  insects  fluttering 
around  the  flames  of  their  lamps  and  often  ex- 
tinguishing them.  A  miner  named  William 
Semple  had  his  attention  directed  to  several 
gimlet-like  holes  in  the  wooden  props  that  sup- 
port the  workings,  and  on  olose^  examining 


the  same  discovered  live  moth-like  insects  in 
the  cavities.  They  are  evidently  foreigners. 
The  wood  of  which  the  props  were  made  came 
from  abroad,  and  they  have  been  in  the  pit  for 
between  three  and  four  years.  The  insects  are 
in  many  cases  just  emerging  ftxym  their  biilh- 
plaoes  into  active  life  under  ground,  and  resem- 
ble wasps,  but  ai^  not  altogether  like  those  ia 
this  country.  Public  Opinion. 
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CHAFTEK  IX. 
DOMESTIC  SKETCHES. 

*  Oh,  son,  why  do  you  shine  so  fiercely 
into  the  room  ?  I  shall  jost  take  the  liber- 
tj  of  drawing  dourn  the  blinds  before  your 
very  nose." 

It  was  Elizabeth  who,  three  days  after 
the  much  talked-of  ball  which  had  termi- 
nated so  sadly,  addressed  these  words  to 
the  September  sun  as  it  shone  into  £m- 
017*8  room,  and  thr«w  its  kindly  rays  on 
her  pretty  fair  head,  that  turned  restlessly 
backwards  and  forwards  on  her  pillow. 

Id  the  capacity  of  nurse,  Elizabeth  had 
taken  up  her  abode  in  the  sick  room,  and 
nerer  was  an  invalid  more  carefully  and 
tenderly  nursed  than  Emmy  by  the  youn^ 
girl  who  was  a  sister  to  her,  aot  only  in 
name,  but  in  afilection. 

**  Now  then.  Physic,  let  us  see  whether 
Emmy  will  haye  anything  more  to  say  to 
70a  to-day  than  yesterday  ?  "  With  these 
words  she  went  up  to  the  bed  with  a  glass 
of  medicine  in  her  hand.  But  Emmy 
pushed  her  hand  away,  saying  in  apeeyish 
Toice,  *'  Do  let  me  alone  with  that  bitter 
stuff." 

"•  Bitter  in  den  mond.  is  yoor  het  hart 
geiond,*'  exclaimed  Elizabeth,  setting 
down  the  glass ;  but  the  next  moment  she 
WM  kneeling  down  by  the  bed,  and  tak- 
ing Emmy's  hand, 'said  in  a  tender  yoice 
of  entreaty : 

"  Come,  dear  Emmy,  do  not  be  so  diffi- 
cult; take  the  draught  the  doctor  ordered 
for  70U.  Who  knows  what  good  it  may 
do  70a  ?  I  should  so  like  to  see  you  better 
again  soon." 

**Ph7sic  wop*t  do  me  any  good,  Eliza- 
beth." 

**  What  will  do  you  good,  then,  dear  ?  *' 

'*If  you  will  only  answer  the  question  I 
Mked  you  three  days  ago  —  What  has 
happened  to  Mr.  Ever^berg?  Don't  you 
nnder«tand  that  I  cannot  rest  till  I  am  set 
at  ease  as  to  what  has  happened  to  my 
frienda?" 

**  Oh,  don't  be  always  thinking  of  that, 
Emmy  dear.  Come,  the  matter  must 
have  its  course.  Dr.  Brewer  says  that 
700  were  frightened  by  what  occurred 
that  night  at  the  ball,  and  that  we  must 
let  it  alone  until  you  are  better.  Come, 
drink  up  the  draught  like  a  good  child, 
uid  do  not  ask  me   any  more  questions 


about  things  which  I  am  not  to  talk 
about."  And  she  again  handed  her  the 
glass,  but  Emmy,  raising  herself  up  in  bed, 
laid  her  feyerish,  burning  cheek  against 
Elizabeth's,  and  said  to  her  in  a  beseech- 
ing tone : 

I'  I  will  do  as  you  wish,  Elizabeth,  and 
drink  the  whole  bottle  at  one  draught  if 
you  insist  on  it ;  but  then  you  must  tell 
me  if  Mr.  Eversberg  is  still  in  prison." 

Elizabeth  hesitated  a  moment;  she 
then  simply  said,  ''No,  Emmy,  he  is  no 
longer  in  prison." 

**  Then  he  is  innocent,"  said  Emmy  with 
a  deep  sigh  of  relief.  But  Elizabeth  shut 
her  mouth  with  a  kiss,  and  laid  her  head 
back  on  the  pillow. 

"  I  haye  kept  my  part  of  the  contract,*' 
she  said  playfully ;  ^  now  you  must  keep 
yours." 

And  Emmy  took  the  draught  and  slept 
after  it  more  tranquilly  than  she  had  done 
for  some  days." 

Her  illness  had  begun  the  day  after  the 
fete.  She  had  held  out  well  that  eyening, 
till  the  yery  end.  When  Bruno  was  speak- 
ing those  terrible  words  about  his  father 
the  room  seeic^d  to  turn  round ;  and  when 
ahe  understood  clearly  the  sad  fact  which 
he  announced,  her  instinctiye  sense  of 
what  would  be  unbecoming  could  hardly 
restrain  her  from  obeying  the  impuLse  of 
her  heart  and  hastening  to  Bruno  as  he 
stood  there  in  the  middle  of  the  ball-room 
speaking  to  the  crowd. 

Of  what  happened  afterwards,  she  had 
but  a  confused  recollection.  She  knew 
that  the  had  walked  home  on  Otto's  arm ; 
that  he  had  taken  her  to  her  room ;  and 
that  later  Elizabeth,  neryously  laughing 
and  crying,  was  undressing  there,  and  was 
chattering  about  the  eyents  of  the  eyen- 
ing;  and  that  still  later,  after  Elizabeth 
had  left  her,  she  had  gone  to  bed  cold  and 
shiyering,  and  could  not  sleep  on  account 
of  the  painful  possibilities  which  kept 
whirling  through  her  head  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  arrest  of  Bruno's  father. 

Towards  morning  she  had  fallen  asleep, 
but  when  she  awoke  the  noonday  sun  shone 
into  her  room,  and  Mrs.  Welters  and  the 
doctor  were  standing  by  the  bed,  and  she 
heard  him  say,  ''Frightened  —  caught  a 
chill  —  keep  quite  (]^uiet  and  warm  —  TU 
giye  you  a  prescription  —  better  in  a  few- 
days." 

And  thus  they  had  quieted  her  with 
soothing  words  wheneyer  she  brought  for- 
ward the  subject  of  the  Eyersbergs,  which, 
during  the  last  two  days  she  had  in  vain 
attempted  to  do  with  innumerable  diplo- 
matic mauoBuyres;  eyen  Elizabeth,  who  in 
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general  did  not  make  her  heart  a  place  of 
concealment,  was  on  this  subject  as  mute 
as  a  fish. 

All  this  had,  however,  so  increased  Em- 
my's restlessness  that  she  could  no  longer 
endure  the  uncertainty,  and  hence  ensued 
the  conversation  we  have  just  related. 

From  this  moment  Emmy  grew  better, 
and  when,  a  few  days  later,  she  was  sitting 
up  in  her  arm-chair  as  a  convalescent  and 
Otto  came  to  vi:iit  her,  she  took  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  send  Elizabeth  down- 
stairs on  some  pretext  or  other.  Elizabeth 
had  no  sooner  left  the  room,  than  Emmy 
exclaimed : 

*'  And  now,  Otto,  you  must  tell  me  all 
about  it." 

"  Tell  you  what,  Emmy  ?  " 

Two  great  tears  glistened  in  her  eyes. 

**  Why  may  I  not  know  what  has  hap- 
pened to  Mr.  Eversberg  ?  "  she  said  in  a 
sad,  reproachful  tone.  ^  Can  none  of  you 
know  that  this  uncertainty  makes  me  ill, 
and  that  otherwise  I  should  have  been  well 
long  ago  ?  But  I  tell  you  what,  Otto,"  she 
continued  in  a  decidea  tone,  while  a  deen 
blush  spread  over  her  cheeks,  ^*  if  you  don*t 
tell  me  the  truth  and  the  whole  truth  I 
will  «o  to  the  foundry,  ill  or  well,  and  en- 
quire for  myself." 

There  was  an  expression  in  Emmy's  eyes 
which  convinced  Otto  that  it  would  be  bet- 
ter for  her  to  hear  the  truth  from  his  lips ; 
for  without  fulfilling  her  threat  literally,  she 
would  be  sure  to  come  to  know  it  in  some 
way  or  other.  But  he  answered  her  play- 
fully, '*  Then  I  shall  warn  the  police  to 
keep  a  sharp  look-out  on  all  females  escap- 
ing from  their  doctors.**  Finding,  how- 
ever, that  she  only  turned  away  from  him 
impatiently,  h'e  said  in  a  serious  tone  as  he 
took  her  hand  in  his : 

**  Dear  Emmy,  if  we  have  told  you  noth- 
ing of  what  has  happened,  you  may  be 
sure  that  we  acted  with  the  best  inten- 
tions, for  we  thought  that  bad  news  would 
always  come  soon  enough." 

**  But  Elizabeth  assured  me  that  he  is 
no  longer  in  prison,'^  said  Emmy,  inter- 
rupting. 

'*  There  Elizabeth  was  right,  Emmy ;  he 
is  no  longer  in  prison,  but  he  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  all  suffering  and  sorrow  and  hu- 
man justice.*' 

"  U  he  dead.  Otto  ?  " 

*'  Yes,  dear  child ;  on  the  morning  after 
he  was)  taken  to  prison  he  was  found  dead 
in  his  bed.  At  first  it  was  thought  that 
he  bad  put  an  end  to  himself,  but  tUe  phy- 
sicians have  certified  that  he  had  a  para- 
lytic stroke,  probably  brought  on  by  in- 
tense grie£    He  had  spent   the   night  in 


writing  a  long  letter  to  Bruno,  which  was 
found  on  the  table." 

**  Was  he  guilty  V  "    The  question  was 
asked  hesitatingly  in  a  half  whisper. 

"  Yes,  Emmy ;  of  that  alas  I  tliere  is  no 
possible  doubt.  Many  years  ago  he,  to- 
gether with  one  of  the  clerks,  must  have 
murdered  his  master.  Naturally  there  are 
many  stories  in  circulation,  which,  for  the 
most  part,  are  exaggerated  accounts  of  the 
affair.  When  you  go  out  again  you  will 
hear  more  versions  of  it  than  you  will  like. 
I  vhall  therefore  confine  myself  to  the  main 
facts,  which  amount  to  this  :  fhat  a  certain 
Stellenburg,  whom  you  may  remember  to 
have  heard  spoken  of  as  the  murderer  of 
the  former  owner  of  the  foundry,  appears 
after  the  deed  to  have  absconded  to  Amer- 
ica, where,  by  a  curious  chain  of  eveur^  he 
had  lately  come  across  tlie  son  of  the 
murdered  man.  and  had  confessed  the  crime 
on  his  death-bed  and  had  betrayed  the 
name  of  his  accomplice.  This  son,  Joseph 
Miiller,  must  have  brought  the  deposition 
of  Stellenburff,  signed  by  him  and  two 
witnesses,  to  Europe,  and  on  the  evening 
of  the  ball  be  came  straight  to  Dilburg 
with  an  officer  of  justice  from  Arnheim, 
who  arrested  Mr.  Eversberg  forthwith. 
There,  Emmy,  now  you  know  the  whole 
truth ;  take  care  that  it  does  not  agitate 
you  more  than  is  good  for  you." 

Emmy's  only  answer  was  a  fresh  burst 
of  tears ;  but  when  the  first  outbreak  of 
emotion  was  over,  she  quickly  recovered 
herself. 

^*  What  a  fearful  thing  it  is  for  Aunt 
Johanna  and  Bruno ! "  she  exclaimed. 
"  Oh,  if  only  I  were  not  ill  just  at  this 
time  I  Will  you  tell  them  that  I  cannot  go 
to  them  V  ** 

*'  My  dear  child,  they  know  that  you  are 
ill  1  They  have  denied  themselves  to 
everyone  almost  without  exception,  and 
have  thus  shut  the  door  on  the  curiosity 
of  indifferent  people,  which  would,  of 
course,  be  so  painful  to  them*.  But  I  have 
been  with  them  every  day,  and  have  been 
able  to  be  of  use  to  them  in  many  things. 
This  morning  I  went  with  Bruno  to  the 
churchyard.  It  was  a  sad  duty  which  the 
poor  young  fellow  had  to  perform.  In  or- 
der that  it  might  all  take  place  very  quiet- 
ly, and  to  prevent  a  crowd  collecting  we 
had  gone  very  early  in  the  morning  to  the 
churchyard,  whither  the  coffin  had  been 
brought  in  the  night.  W^en  we  arrived 
there,  notwithstanding  the  early  hour  we 
found  the  churchyard  full  of  workpeople 
from  the  foundry,  who  had  got  wind  of  the 
time  appointed  for  the  funeral,  and  wished 
to  pay  the  List  mark  of  respect  to  their 
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old  master.  Il  seemed  aa  if  either  every- 
one had  forgotten  that  it  was  a  criminal 
that  was  being  consigned  to  the  grave,  or 
as  if  death  in  their  eyes  had  atoned  for  the 
crime.  Many  came  up  to  Bruno  before 
they  cast  the  handfuls  of  earth  on  the  cof- 
fin, and  in  their  way  spoke  a  kind  word  to 
him.  One  said  how  good  Mr.  Eversberg 
bad  been  to  the  lowest  among  them. 
Another  remembered  that  the  master  had 
paid  him  three  month's  wages  when  he  had 
been  thrown  oat  of  work  by  illne-^s.  A 
third  told  of  medical  aid  supplied  to  him 
and  his  family,  and  of  journeys  pafd  for  in 
order  that  he  migtit  visit  an  aged  mother. 
I  really  believe,  Emmy,  that  it  did  Bruno 
good,  although  I  saw  he  was  frightened 
when  he  found  that  the  churchyard  was 
not  empty  as  he  bad  expected ;  and  when 
be  beard  the  grateful  words  spoken  of  his 
lather,  he  lifted  up  his  head  again,  and 
thanked  the  speakers  by  a  pressure  of  the  , 
band.  But  as  he  was  going  out  of  the 
churchyard  there  was  standing  at  the  gate 
the  overseer  of  the  works,  who  had  been 
dismissed  for  dishonesty  last  year,  and 
jost  as  Bruno  parsed  him  this  man  said, 
with  a  scornful  laugh  : 

''^  Pride  cometh  before  a  fall,  my  good 
lir.  I  had  much  rather  be  called  a  thief 
than  a  murderer  1 ' 

•*  Bruno  very  wisely  took  no  notice  of 
these  insulting  words,  even  by  a  look  ;  but 
I  believe  that  they  did  away  with  much  of 
the  good  impression  produced  by  the 
heartiness  of  the  workmen. 

"  1  was  glad  for  his  sake   when  the  sad 
eeremony  was  over ;  but  Emmy,  I  wish  I 
could  make  it   clear    to    you  how  nobly 
Bnmo  has  conducted  himself  during  the 
whole  of  this  melancholy  affair.    You  are, 
of  course,  aware  that  it  must  make  a  great 
change,  both  to  himself  and  to  his  mother. 
He  began  by  writing  a  letter  to  Mr.  Miil- 
ler,  stating  that  his  mother  and  he  would 
vacate  the  house   without  fail  in  a  fort-! 
night,  and  would  then  hand  over  to  him  ^ 
all  the  money   and  money's  worth  which  ' 
vere  in  their  hands  ;  that  Mr.  Miiller  was  ' 
at  liberty  to  take  immediate  possession  of  I 
the  foundry,  and  make  any  inventorie<4  he  ! 
thought  fit.    Upon  this  Mr.  Joseph  Mill- ; 
ler  asked  for  an  interview,  which  Bruno  | 
seceded  to;  and  Mr.  Miiller  told  him  that 
he  would  not  take  any  money  or  property, ' 
eicept  what  was  in  band  at  the  time   of 
bis  father's  death,  and   which    he    knew 
through  Stellenburg  it  was  his  father's  iu- 
tention  to  have  left  him ;  that  all  money 
ttui property  acquired  since  that  time  must 
be  regarded'  as  honourably  gained,  and  as 
beiouging  to  no  one  but  the  widow  and 


son  of  the  man  who  had  earned  them  by 
his  own  industry,  lie  also  said  that  al- 
though he  had  felt  bound  to  avenge  the 
murder  of  his  father  on  him  who  had  done 
the  deed,  it  had  formed  no  part  of  his 
plan  to  enrich  himself  at  the  cost  of  those 
who  were  as  innocent  of  the  deed  as  him- 
self, and  who,  to  his  real  sorrow,  must  be 
involved  in  the  fall  of  the  murderer. 

<' Bruno,  however,  was  immovable  on 
this  point,  aud  was  fully  supported  by  his 
mother. 

^  Money  earned  by  means  of  that  money 
which  had  beefi  acquired  by  crime,  he 
neither  could  nor  would  regard  as  his  own ; 
and,  in  refusing  it,  he  was  fully  convinced 
that  he  was  acting  according  to  the  wish 
of  his  father.  Fortunately,  Aunt  Johanna 
has  some  means  of  her  own,  and  as  she  is 
to  live  with  a  niece  in  Rotterdam,  who  im- 
mediately on  hearing  of  her  misfortune  of- 
fered her  a  home,  she  will  not  want  much 
for  herself,  and  .will  therefore  be  able  to 
afford  Bruno  some  assistance  for  a  few 
years." 

^  And  Bruno,  Otto  —  what  are  his 
plans  ?  "  asked  Emmy,  anxiously. 

*^  Bruno  has  already  applied  for  his  dis- 
charge from  the  navy,  lie  says  that,  af- 
ter what  has  occurred,  he  could  no  longer 
serve  honourably,- and  he  owes  it  to  his 
comrades  to  leave  the  service.  And  per- 
haps he  is  right,  poor  young  fellow,  al- 
though, for  my  own  part,  I  cannot  con- 
ceive that  any  o  .e  would  be  so  indelicate 
as  to  make  him  suffer  for  guilt  which  is 
not  his  own.  What  his  plans  are,  how- 
ever, I  do  not  know,  for  he  says  but  lit- 
tle :  and  what  I  do  know,  I  know  through 
his  mother,  and  not  from  himself." 

Here  the  entrance  of  Elizabeth  broke 
off  the  conversation  between  Otto  and 
Emmy. 

*'  Just  as  I  thought,"  she  exclaimed,  in- 
dignantly ;  and  added,  in  a  snappish  tone, 
''you  must  have  done  with  my  patient, 
Mr.  Long-tongue.  Don't  you  know  how 
to  behave  better  than  to  make  Emmy 
cry  V  " 

And  to  embrace  Emmy  and  weep  with 
her  was  for  Elizabeth  the  work  of  a  mo- 
ment. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  Emmy  was  far  iAior«.' 
calm  and  tranquil  now  she  knew  what  was 
going  on  than  when  she  was  brooding  over 
what  were  mere  conjectures. 

She  was,  indeed,  forced  to  admit  that  it 
was  worse  than  the  worst  she  had  imag- 
ined, and  she  felt  almost  ashamed  to  find 
that  the  grievous  misfortune  which  had 
overtaken  her  friend-*,  and  the  wretched- 
ness which  it  brought  upon  them,  were,  as 
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regards  herself,  lost  in  the  sad,  hopeless 
thought,  that  Bruno  mast  go  away  from 
her,  and  that,  perhaps,  she  might  never 
see  him  again. 

After  the  first  day  and  night,  however, 
when  her  tears  had  flowed  almost  incessant- 
ly, she  was  much  calmer  than  before.  Eliz- 
abeth bad  now  no  difficulty  in  making  her 
follow  the  doctor's  advice,  and  she  even 
now  and  then  joined  in  the  merriment  which 
with  Elizabeth  was  inexhaustible,  and 
which  jus;  now  served  to  sustain  Emmy  in 
her  recovery.  But  it  was  just  this  imper- 
turbable good  humour,  thisT continual  dispo- 
sition to  fun,  which  made  Emmy  fearful  of{ 
confiding  to  her  the  secret  which  so  often 
burnt  upon  her  lips  —  the  secret  of  her  love 
for  Bruno,  and  what  had  passed  between 
them  at  the  ball.  It  turned  out,  moreover, 
thiit  her  confession  of  it  was  rendered  more 
difficult  because  Elizabeth  took  it  into  her 
head  that  any  recollection  of  events  con- 
nected with  the  Eversbergs  would  make 
Emmy  melancholy,  and  that  the  bc^t  way 
to  make  her  forget  the  fate  of  her  friends 
was  to  mention  their  names  as  little  as 
possible. 

As  often  as  Emmy  brought  the  conver- 
sation round  to  the  subject  of  Bruno  with 
a  view  to  arrive  at  making  her  confession, 
Elizabeth  contrived  to  turn  it  off  again  by 
a  laugh,  or  by  introducing  another  subject ; 
and  thus  Emmy,  perceiving .  her  object, 
became  silent  herself  on  the  subject  she 
had  most  at  heart,  so  that  from  that  time 
all  that  related  to  the  Eversberg  family 
became  a  tabooed  topic  between  the  two 
young  ladies. 

One  morning,  a  few  days  after  Emmy's 
conversation  with  Otto,  Mrs.  Welteri  came 
into  her  room. 

**  Quite  dressed,  are  you,  Emmy  ?  "  she 
asked,  with  some  surprise. 

**Yes,  mamma;  I  wish  to  come  down- 
stairs to-day.  I  feel  perfectly  well,  and  I 
will  make  no  bad  use  of  the  good  care 
which  has  been  taken  of  me." 

**  I  think  you  should  remain  upstairs  for 
a  few  day.s,"  said  Mrs.  Welters.  "  Eliza- 
beth is  quite  willing  to  sit  with  you,  that 
you  know ;  and  it  is  better  that  it  should  be 

80.'^ 

"But,  mamma,''  said  Emmy,  whilst  a 
slight  blush  coloured  her  yet  pale  cheek, 
"I  want  to  come  downstairs  to-day,  so 
that  I  may  be  able  to  go  out  to-morrow." 

"  I  see  no  kind  of  necessity  for  that,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Welters,  in  the  decisive  tone 
which  always  alarmed  Emmy ;  "  and  what 
is  more,  so  long  as  the  wind  is  in  the  north, 
I  will  not  consent  to  it." 

The  blush  on  Emmy's  cheek  grew  deep- 


er, whilst  she  said  bravely  bat  in  a  half 
beseeching  tone : 

"  M^mma,  I  mnst  go  out  to-morrow,  or 
the  day  after  to-morrow  at  latest ;  and  if 
you  think  it  too  cold,  I  will  ask  yoa  to  let 
me  drive." 

"  And  pray  where  do  you  wish  to  go, 
m'ss?  '  Phis  was  said  in  a  sharp  tone 
which  promised  little  for  Emmy*s  request, 
and  which  for  a  moment  quite  frightened 
her. 

But  after  a  little  hesitation,  she  an- 
swered : 

"  To  Mrs.  Eversberg*8,  to  wish  her  good* 
bye  before  she  goes." 

"I  would  be  candid.  Emmy,  and  not 
name  the  mother  when  I  meant  the  son.'' 

'^  All  the  blood  left  Emmy's  face  at  these 
words  of  her  stepmother,  who  at  the  same 
moment  gave  her  a  piercing  look  as  if  she 
would  discover  her  most  secret  thoughts. 

But  Emmy  did  not  shrink  from  this  look, 
and  recoverini;  herself  quickly,  looked  Mrs. 
Welters  steadily  in  the  face  and  contin- 
ued fearlessly  :  '*  Yes,  mamma,  I  will  also 
take  leave  of  Bruno  as  well  as  his  mother. 
I  think  it  my  duty  to  say  a  word  of  com- 
fort and  sympathy  to  old  friends  in  the 
great  sorrow  that  has  come  upon  them; 
and  it  was  for  this  that  I  told  you  I  must 
go  out." 

Emmy  had  spoken  these  last  words  in  a 
no  less  decisive  tone  than  Mrs.  Welters ; 
yet  she  added  more  submissively,  whiUt 
her  countenance  resumed  the  expression 
of  entreaty,  "I  hope  you  have  nothing 
against  this,  mamma." 

"  As  we  are  upon  this  subject,  Emmy,  I 
will  at  once  tell  you  that  I  nave  thought 
your  conduct  towards  Bruno  Eversberg 
for  the  last  few  months  very  unbecoming, 
especially  on  the  evening  of  the  ball.  I 
admit  that  young  Eversberg  may  have  en- 
tertained serious  intentions  towards  you, 
and  that  you  are  probably  not  disinclined 
towards  him  yourself;  and,  as  far  as  that 
^oes,  in  former  circumstances  he  would 
have  been  a  very  proper  match  for  yuo. 
But  you  must  agree  with  me  that  it  would 
be  little  honourable  for  us  if  your  name 
were  now  to  be  coupled  with  that  of  the 
son  of  a  criminal  and  I  fear  that  your  be- 
haviour has  given  more  occ:ii;ion  for  that 
than  I  like.  In  one  word,  Emmy,  every- 
one knows  that  you  are  indisposed,  and 
the  Eversbergs  cannot  take  it  ill  if  on 
that  account  you  cannot  visit  them  ; 
whilst  a  visit  from  you  would  create  food 
for  gossip  in  the  town,  whicli  would  not 
be  agreeable  either  to  your  father  or  to 
myself." 

**  Papa   cannot   intend    that    I    should 
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feign  indispoeition  in  order  not  to  visit  the 
frieod  of  my  mother  and  my  old  play-fel- 
low  now  that  they  are  unfortunate/'  was 
Emmy's  reply,  spoken  in  an  impassioned 
tone,  whilst  the  tears  sprang  from  her 
eyes.  **  I  should  be  ashamed  tor  the  sake 
of  the  memory  of  my  mother,  who  loved 
them ;  I  should  be  ashamed  for  my  own 
pake,  if  such  a  motive  as  the  gossip  of  the 
Dilburgei^  should  keep  me  back.  I  en- 
treat you,  mamma,  do  not  require  this  of 
me:  let  me  go  for  a  few  moments  to  them, 
and  I  shall  be  grateful  to  yon  for  my  whole 
lile." 

Calm  and  nnmoved,  Mrs.  Welters  let 
her  speak,  and  when  she  stopped,  replied : 

"Listen :  once  for  all,  Emmy,  I  am  not 
used  to  any  contradiction  from  my  chil- 
dren, when  I  have  come  to  a  resolution  in 
a  matter  in  which  I  think  I  can  judge 
better  than  they  can.  I  cannot  submit  to 
ic  from  you,  and  we  therefore  will  not  ex- 
change any  farther  words  on  the  subject. 
I  re  eat,  that  it  is  my  wish  that  you  remain 
at  home  until  the  Eversbergs  shall  have 
left  the  place.  If  you  do  not  act  accord- 
ing to  my  wishes,  you  must  take  the  con- 
sequences. It  is  the  first  proof  that  I  shall 
lecept  of  your  obedience;  and  if  you 
vigh,  as  you  have  just  said,  to  win  my 
goodwill,  you  can  now  show  that  obedi- 
eoce  to  me.  I  look  to  deeds,  and  think 
rery  little  of  words." 

Oh,  how  Emmy  disliked  her  step-moth- 
er, who  upon  this  left  the  room,  and 
Emmy  heard  her  go  into  the  next  room  as 
calmly  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  to  see 
if  all  was  in  order  there.  At  that  mo- 
ment Emmy  detested  the  cold,  hard  heart, 
vhich  knew  nothing  but  calculation  and 
lelf-interest,  and  pitilessly  excluded  every 
feeling  at  variance  with  stern  reason. 

Sobbing  aloud,  she  threw  herself  upon 
the  bed.  In  half  an  hour  she  got  up  with 
homing  cheeks  and  paced  up  and  down 
the  room  in  an  excited  state. 

A  fierce  contest  between  love  and  duty 
nged  within  her.  There  was  a  moment 
vben  she  hastened  to  the  door  with  a  sud- 
den determination  to  call  in  the  interven- 
tion of  her  father.  She  felt  instinctively 
that  her  step-mother's  mention  of  her  fa- 
ther's disapproval  was  a  fiction,  and  that 
he  ought  to  hear  the  first  word  of  the 
tSair  from  herself. 

But  the  next  moment  she  thought  better 
of  it,  and  withdrew  her  hand  from  the 
door.  To  be  the  cause  of  dissension  be- 
tween roan  and  wife,  to  sow  contention 
vhere  before  her  return  home  peace  had 
^izned,  to  come  to  her  father  with  com- 
phuuts  against  his  wife  !  .  .  . 


No,  a  thousand  times  rather  bear  the 
consequences  of  her  disobedience  than 
that;  for,  excited  as  she  was,  Emmy  was 
yet  qui'e  able  to  see  clearly  the  whole 
seriousness  of  the  ca.<«e. 

The  visit  to  the  Eversbergs  was  to  be 
the  choice  of  peace  or  war  between  her- 
self and  her  stepmother.  The  wish  of 
her  stepmother  had  been  made  known  in 
terms  which  would  make  it  a  definite  de- 
fiance if  Emmy  should  disobey  her.  And 
yet  what  was  the  approbation  or  disappro- 
bation of  her  stepmother  compared  with 
her  -love  for  Bruno  and  her  passionate 
longing  to  see  and  speak  to  him  once 
more  ? 

It  was  a  contention  which  lasted  the 
whole  day. 

Emmy  did  not  go  downstairs,  as  had 
been  her  plan  in  the  morning.  Her 
mind  was  in  too  rebellious  condition  for 
her  to  be  able  to  meet  the  gaze  of  Mrs. 
Welters,  and  she  did  not  feel  in  a  state  to 
control  herself  sufficiently  to  conceal  from 
the  family  what  was  going  on  within  her. 

To  Elizabeth  only,  in  the  fulness  of  her 
heart,  she  poured  out  her  distress  saying 
in  conclusion,  ^  I  must  go,  Elizabeth ;  I 
will  not,  I  cannot  give  it  up.'^ 

But  Elizabeth  tried  in  every  way  to 
calm  her. 

**  Don't  do  it,  Emma,  she  said.     <*  Be- 
lieve me,  I  know  mamma  better  than  you 
do.     She  would  never  forgive  you;   and 
you  can't  think  how  unhappy  I  should  be  . 
if  you  were  not  good  friends  with   her 
And  mamma  is  really  right  about  thi? 
wind  being  too  sharp  for  anyone  who  haf 
been  ill.     Who  knows  but  what   Brunt, 
may  come  here  just  once  to  take  leave  ^ 
Come,  Emmy  dear,  promise  me  you  won'4 
think  of  it  any  more." 

But  Emmy  did  not  promise.  The  more 
she  thought  over  the  matter,  the  more  un- 
reasonable seemed  the  wish  of  her  step- 
mother, and  the  more  her  heart  rebelled 
against  it. 

All  Elizabeth's  endeavours  to  cheer  her, 
therefore,  suffered  a  total  shipwreck  that 
day,  and  when  at  last  Elizabeth  began  to 
read  aloud  to  her,  her  thoughts  wandered 
far  away  from  the  book,  which  at  any 
other  time  would  certainly  have  interested 
her. 

Towards  evening  she  came  to  the  reso- 
lution to  write  a  note  to  Otto  in  which  she 
entreated  him  to  come  to  her  on  his  way 
home  from  Uncle  van  Stein's.  She  would 
lay  the  case  before  Otto,  and  tell  him 
what  had  occurred  between  Bruno  and 
herself  on  the  evening  of  the  ball.  She 
would  yield  to  his  opinion,  and  that,  too, 
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even  if  he  prescribed  obedience.  It  was  a 
great  disappoiatmeot  to  her  when  Mary 
s'^Dt  back  her  note,  with  a  few  lines  to  say 
'  that  Otto  had  not  been  with  her  that 
evening,  and  that  he  was  gone  to  pay  a 
visit  at  Beckley  and  in  all  probability 
would  not  return  till  late. 

In  lier  disappointment,  Emmy  tore  up 
her  note  into  a  hundred  pieces,  and  her 
desire  to  call  in  Otto's  counsel  disappeared 
with  her  vain  endeavours  to  find  him. 

That  night  sleep  obstinately  kept  away 
from  Emmy's  bed.  Wl)en  the  first  dawn  of 
morning  began  to  trace  the  outlines  of  her 
room  and  its  furniture  she  lay  with  her  eyes 
open  gazing  into  the  diminishing  obscurity, 
more  and  more  excited  by  her  sleepless 
ni<;ht,  and  wavering  more  and  more  between 
obedience  and  opposition.  In  this  mood 
many  recollections  of  her  childhood  passed 
before  her  mind,  recollections  of  the  friend- 
ship which,  in  the  lifetime  of  her  mother, 
had  united  the  families  of  Eversberg  and 
Welters  ;  recollections  of  many  a  day  of 
enjoyment  in  the  little  outings  and  expe- 
ditions made  together  in  the  neighbour- 
hood; recollections  of  sorrow  on  both 
sides  accepted  and  borne  as  sorrows  in 
common ;  recollections  full  of  thankful- 
ness, as  Emmy  thought,  for  the  almost 
motherly  love  with  which  Mrs.  Eversberg 
had  treated  her  from  her  earliest^  child- 
hood, and  for  the  loving  reception  which, 
after  her  long  absence,  she  had  met  with 
from  this  now  severely  tried  family;  and 
then,  again,  the  thought  of  Bruno,  the 
beloved  playfellow  of  her  youth,  and  the 
thousand  memories  in  which  he  played  a 
prominent  part,  floated  like  visions  in  the 
half-darkness  'around  her;  and  when  at 
last  she  fell  asleep,  it  was  with  a  happy 
smile  on  her  lips,  and  her  resolution  was 
taken.  When  she  woke  up  it  seemed  as 
if,  with  the  short  slumber  after  the  sleep- 
less night,  all  doubt  had  departed  from 
her. 

Elizabeth  was  not  a  little  pleased,  and 
somewhat  surprised,  to  find  that  Emmy, 
compared  with  what  she  was  the  day  be- 
fore, was  so  calm  and  cheerful.  She  con- 
cluded from  it  that  Emmy  had  acquiesced 
in  the  wishes  of  her  mother,  but  as  Emmy 
did  not  speak  of  it  she  thought  it  best  to 
let  the  matter  rest. 

And,  moreover,  that  morning  Elizabeth's 
thoughts  were  occupied  by  such  weighty 
matt*  rs,  that  there  was  not  so  much  room 
left  for  Emmy*B  concerns  as  usual. 

It  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
great  party  which  the  notary  Klink  was 
giving  on  the  occasion  of  his  daughter's 
betrothal,  and  which  Elizabeth  was  to  at- 


tend that  evening;  for  the  intended  bride 
was  a  scliool  acquiantance  of  hers,  and  had 
herself  been  to  Mrs.  Welters  to  ask  her 
consent. 

This  party,  and  a  new  blue  silk  dress 
to  which  the  finishing  touches  had  to  be 
given  before  the  evening,  was  what  set 
Elizabeth  to  work  with  such  activity,  and 
entirely  drove  into  the  background  the 
conflict  between  her  mother  and  Emmy. 

Sitting  with  her  work  in  Emmy's  room, 
her  tongue  went  as  fast  as  her  busy 
hands;  and  she  was  hardly  silent  for  a 
moment,  even  when  her  mouth  was  so 
full  of  pins  that  the  act  of  speaking  in- 
volved the  risk  of  her  life. 

But,  with  few  exceptions,  her  talk  was 
all  about  what  concerned  herself;  in  the 
first  place,  about  all  the  expectations  for 
the  evening  which  she  indulged  in ;  what 
acquaintances  she  would  meet  among  the 
guests ;  what  dresse.^  and  ornaments  they 
would  probably  wear ;  how  surprised  and 
disgusted  a  certain  Lisa  Blom  would  be 
at  her  new  dress.  In  all  these  supposi- 
tions Emmy  did  her  best  between  whiles 
to  show  her  sympathy  by  suitable  words, 
while  her  own  fingers  flew  and  readily 
helped  in  the  completion  of  the  before- 
mentioned  masterpiece. 

But  when  Elizabeth,  who  had  had  her 
coflee  upstairs  with  Emmy,  went  down 
for  a  moment  to  consult  her  mother  on 
some  trifling  difficulty  in  her  work,  Emmy 
instantly  made  use  of  the  opportunity  to 
carry  out  her  intention. 

Hastily  taking  her  cloak  and  hat  out  of 
the  wardrobe,  she  put  them  on  hurriedly, 
slipped  softly  down  stairs,  and  without 
anyone  remarking  her  reached  the  front 
door  and  the  street. 

CHAPTER  X. 

A    GENEROUS     STRUGGLE,    IN    WHICH 
LOVE  TRIUMPHS. 

The  weather  was  more  favourable  than 
on  any  of  the  previous  days  during  Em- 
my's illness.  She  felt,  indeed,  somewhat 
dizzy  for  the  first  few  moments,  but  the 
sensation  was  quickly  overcome  by  the 
wonderfully  exhilarating  eflect  which  the 
fresh  air  has  upon  one  who  has  been  con- 
fined to  the  house  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period. 

But  Emmy's  heart  beat  anxiously  at 
the  thought  of  her  disobedience  and  its 
consequences.  The  nearer  she  approached 
to  the  foundry,  the  more  she  was  satisfied 
with  her  decision;  but  she  felt  nervous 
and  worried  when  she  rung  at  the  well- 
'  remembered  door. 
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As  she  stood  on  the  doorstep  and  the 
no»je  of  the  foundry  reached  her  as  of  old, 
vbiUt  the  trees  and  shrubs  were  Tisibie 
JQSt  as  before  over  the  garden  wall,  when 
the  old  servant  with  his  familiar  face  op- 
ened the  door,  then  it  seemed  to  Emmy 
like  a  dream,  that  this  house  was  a  house 
of  mourning,  and  that  she  had  come  to  say 
farewell  to  a  family  stained  with  shame. 

But  when  she  entered  the  well-known 
•itting-room  and  Mrs.  Erersber^  stood 
before  her  in  deep  mourning,  the  -sad 
troth  seemed  to  break  upon  her  in  its  full 
force :  then  all  outward  calmness  forsook 
her.  and  sobbing  she  threw  herself  into 
the  arms  of  the  poor  widow. 

^  He  was  so  good  to  •me,  Emmy  I " 
This  was  the  only  complaint  which  the 
trembliDg  lipe  uttered ;  and  this  was  the 
only  feeling  into  which  all  reproach  and 
all  pain  had  resolved  themselves;  and  to 
weep  with  her  was  the  only  way  in  which 
Emmy  knew  how  to  exprcr^s  her  deep-felt 
sympathy.  After  the  first  emotion  was 
o?er,  they  sat  hand  in  hand  by  each  other, 
and  became  so  far  composed  that  it  was 
possible  for  them  to  converse. 

"To know,  Emmy,  that  he  suffered  so 
moch  during  all  these  year^^,  my  poor 
bosbaod,  and  then  to  think  that  I  never 
noticed  any  of  it,  that  I  sat  by  his  side 
cfaeerfal  and  contented  whiht  he  under^ 
▼eot  the  greatest  remorse  and  torture. 
To  be  glad  that  God  has  taken  him  to 
himself,  and  yet  to  be  able  to  say  that 
even  now  he  is  as  dear  to  me  as  be- 
fore—" 

Emmy  felt  intense  compassion  for  the 
poor  widow,  and  the  last  grain  of  repent- 
ance for  her  disobedience  vanished  when 
Bruno's  mother  laid  open  to  her  her  poor 
heavily  tried  heart. 

Gradually  the  future  was  spoken  of  be- 
tween them ;  but  time  was  costly  to  Mrs. 
Ereraberg,  who  had  so  much  to  look 
after  and  put  in  order  before  her  depart- 
ttre,  which  was  close  at  hand,  and  every 
moment  they  were  disturbed  by  one  or 
other  of  the  servants,  who  came  to  bring 
measaees  or  receive  orders. 

At  length,  when  Mrs.  Everaberg  was 
aent  for  to  be  present  at  the  closing  of  a 
box,  Emmy  ventured  to  ask  after  Bruno, 
whose  name  had  been  trembling  on  her, 
lips  during  the  whole  time  of  her  vi^^it. 

"  Bruno  is  np  stairs  in  the  front  room 
^ckiog  np  his  clothes,"  answered  Mrs. 
E?ersberg.  "Would  you  like  to  go  to 
him.  whiht  I  am  busy  with  this  trunk  ? 
He  has  always  thought  so  much  of  you, 
that  I  am  sure  a  friendly  word  from  you 
woald  do  hi  m  good.     Will  you  ?  " 


A  few  moments  later,  her  repeated 
knocks  having  been  unanswered,  Emmy 
entered  the  room  where  Bruno  was.  He 
was  f^iting  before  a  small  table  placed  by 
the  window;  his  head  supported  by  liia 
hands,  and  his  back  turned  to  the  door,  he 
seemed  to  be  sunk  in  such  profouud 
thought  that  he  did  not  remark  Emmy's 
entrance,  and  he  appeared  to  have  forgot- 
ten everything  around  him,  even  the 
clothes  lying  about  on  the  chairs  and  table 
which  he  evidently  intended  to  put  into 
the  trunk  standing  open  near  him. 

Unobserved  as  she  had  entered,  Emmy 
went  up  to  him,  calling  him  softly  by  his 
name,  as  she  laid  her  hand  on  his  should- 
er. 

Bruno  started  up  as  if  struck  by  an 
electrio  shock.  A  deep  red  came  over 
his  face,  to  give  way  the  next  moment  to  a 
deathlike  paleness,  which  made  all  too  evi- 
dent the  stamp  which  sorrow  had  imprint- 
ed on  his  countenance  in  the  last  few 
days. 

That  face,  so  pale  and  fallen  away,  with 
the  hollow,  mournful  eyes,  with  the  pain- 
ful expression  of  the  mouth  which  former- 
ly had  seldom  opened  but  with  a  smile, 
was  to  Emmy  like  the  face  of  a  stranger, 
and  spoke  of  mental  sufferings  which  made 
her  heart  overflow  with  compassion  and 
tenderness. 

But  neither  of  them  spoke  a  word,  whilst 
he  hastily  cleared  a  chair  for  Emmy  and 
placed  it  by  the  window.  It  was  not  till 
she  had  sat  down  there  that  Bruno  suffi- 
ciently mastered  his  emotions  to  be  able 
to  speak. 

'*  It  is  kind  of  you,  Emmy,  to  come  to  ua 
once  more.  I  could  hardly  have  dared  to 
count  upon  it." 

The  tone  in  which  he  spoke  sounded  to 
Emmy's  ears  cold  and  strange,  quite 
different  from  the  last  time  when  he  had 
spoken  to  her.  He  did  not,  moreover,  go 
and  sit  by  her,  but  stood  with  one  hand 
leaning  on  the  table  and  with  the  other 
stroking  back  his  hair." 

'*  You  could  hardly  have  dared  to  count 
upon  it,  Bruno  ?  But  you  know  well  that 
1  should  have  come  before  had  I  not  been 
prevented  by  my  illness,  and  that  I  must 
have  been  very  ill  indeed  had  I  let  you 
and  your  mother  depart  without  coming  to 
wish  you  good-bye." 

''My  intention  was  to  have  come  this 
evening  to  take  leave  of  your  family,"  said 
Bruno,  gradually  recovering  his  calmness, 
and  speaking  in  a  more  natural  voice.  ''  I 
shall  do  but  little  in  this  way  besides,  but 
I  meant  to  make  your  family  an  exception  ; 
for  always,  and  especially  during  the  last 
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few  months,  I  have  enjoyed  so  much  kind- 
ness from  them  that  I  should  feel  I  had 
been  ungrateful  if  I  went  away,  without 
Baying  good-bye  in  person." 

He  said  this  as  if  the  intended  visit  re- 
quired a  justification  or  excuse  before 
£mmy. 

As  yet  not  a  single  word  of  comfort  or 
sympathy  had  been  spokun  by  her,  and 
Bruno  also  did  not  allude  to  the  misfor- 
tunes which  had  overtaken  his  mother  and 
himi^elf. 

He  had  at  last  sat  down,  but  at  the 
table  and  nearly  opposite  the  place  where 
£mmy  sat. 

It  was  she  who  first  broke  silence : 

**  I  hear,  Bruno,  that  you  have  asked  for 
your  discharge  from  the  navy." 

*'  Yes ;  and  what  is  more,  I  have  just  re- 
ceived it.*'  He  pointed  to  the  papers 
which  lay  before  him  on  the  table. 

**  Your  mother  told  me  that  your  plan  is 
to  go  to  America." 

'•  Yes,  that  is  my  plan,"  answered  firuno. 
"  When  I  was  at  New  York  a  few  years 
ago,  I  had  letters  of  introduction  to  a  cer- 
tain Mr.  Siddons,  a  rich  merchant,  who 
then  received  me  so  kindly  and  hospitably 
that  after  a  fortnight's  stay  at  his  house  I 
parted  from  him  and  his  wifs  with  the  re- 
gret that  one  only  feels  in  leaving  old  and 
true  friends.  Since  that  time  I  have  been 
in  constant  correspondence  with  him,  and 
I  wish  now  to  apply  to  him  to  obtain 
through  his  influence  some  employment  or 
other.  A  man  who  is  young  and  healthy, 
and  will  take  bis  coat  off  to  his  work,  is 
never  at  a  loss,  Emmy,  and  especially  in 
America.     This  is  my  least  sorrow." 

Again  there  was  an  interval  of  silence. 
AVhen  Bruno  was  again  about  to  say 
something,  and  looked  up  at  Emmy,  he 
seemed  struck  with  her  unusual  paleness, 
and  with  more  warmth  than  he  had  yet 
spoken  he  said  in  an  anxious  tone :  ^  I 
hope  you  are  quite  recovered,  Emmy? 
Perhaps  it  was  too  cold  for  you  to  have 
come  out" 

"  I  do  not  know,  Bruno.  I  did  not  no- 
tice it,  and  it  was  quite  indifferent  to  me; 
for,  as  I  told  you,  I  wished  to  say  good- 
bye to  you  and  your  mother,  and — I 
wished  before  doing  so  to  answer  a  ques- 
tion which  till  now  I  have  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  answering." 

Bruno  looked  up  in  surprise  at  these  last 
Boft-spoken  words  uttered  by  Emmy.  But 
the  expression  of  her  fi\ce  left  no  doubt  in 
him  as  to  her  meaning. 

"  Ob,  Emmy !  "  It  was  with  half  a  sigh 
and  half  a  sob  that  he  pronounced  her 
name  in  a  tone  of  despair,  whilst  he  hid 


his  face  in  his  hands.  But  a  moment 
afterwards,'  Emmy  was  by  his  side;  she 
threw  her  arms  round  his  neck  and  laid 
her  head  on  his  B^oulder. 

*•  Bruno,"  she  whispered,  "  I  love  you 
with  my  whole  heart  and  soul;  I  shall 
never  love  anyone  but  you.  Why  do  you 
speak  to  me  Bo  coldly?  Do  you  think 
that  I  love  you  le^s  because  you  are  un- 
fortunate? Do  you  think  it  was  your 
money  or  your  name  that  I  loved  ?  Oh, 
Bruno,  what  have  I  done  to  deserve  that 
you  should  think  this  of  me  ?  " 

But  Bruno  did  not  answer;  tears 
dropped  through  his  fingers,  and  sup- 
pressed sobs  shook  his  whole  frame. 

When  he  could  speak  he  said,  gently 
reproaching  her:  "Emmy,  why  did  you 
come  to  make  the  struggle  which  I  have  to 
go  through  so  bard  ?  " 

**  Bruno,  did  you  not  tell  me,  on  the 
evening  of  the  ball,  that  you  loved  me? 
Have  1  so  misunderstood  that  ?  " 

**No,  Emmy,  but  when  I  said  that  to 
you  I  had  a  right  to  say  it ;  then  it  was 
an  unstained  name  that  I  had  to  offer  you ; 
then  there  was  no  impossible  future  to  be 
looked  forward  to.  Emmy,  we  must  both 
forget  what  I  said  to  you  on  that  fatal 
evening.  The  deep  abyss  of  disgrace  is 
between  the  past  and  to-day.  But  I  thank 
you  for  having  spoken  a  good  word  to 
me;  it  is  a  balm  which  you  have  laid 
on  the  deep  wound  inflicted  on  me  ;  it 
will  be  a  sweet  recollection  of  my  coun- 
try which  I  shall  take  away  with  me  to 
the  other  side  of  the  ocean.  I  thank 
you,  Emmy."  Passionately  he  kissed  her 
band,  which  still  lay  in  bis. 

*'  No,  Bruno,  I  will  not  forget  what  took 
place  between  us  on  that  evening.  What 
has  happened  to  you  in  the  meantime  is 
not  sufficient  to  cause  any  change  in  me. 
You  then  asked  me  whether  I  would  be 
be  your  wife,  and  what  I  could  not  say 
that  evening  I  say  now  ;  yes,  and  with  all 
my  heart." 

*^  Emmy,  do  you  know  that  it  is  the  son 
of  a  criminal  to  whom  you  say  these 
words  ?  " 

**  And  what  of  that,  Bruno  ?  Can  the 
son  help  the  misdeeds  of  the  father  ?  " 

**  Oh,  Emmy  1  You  know  too  little  of 
the  world  if  you  think  that  it  will  accept 
this  as  an  excuse." 

**  What  matters  it  to  me  what  the  world 
thinks  or  says,  when  I  know  that  its  judg- 
ment is  unjust?" 

**  The  world,  that  is  to  say,  not  merely 
indifferent  persons,  but  yonr  own  acquaint- 
ances and  nriend.s,  your  parents  and  near- 
est relations,  Einmyl    What  answer    do 
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you  think  your  father  would  give  me  if  I 
made  «  propoBHl  to  him  for  your  hand  ?  " 

Emmy  hesitated  for  an  instant.  The 
word:)  of  her  stepmother,  *"  It  would  be 
little  hoDOurable  for  ua  for  our  name  to  be 
coupled  with  that  of  the  son  of  a  criminal," 
sounded  in  her  ears ;  but  at  this  moment 
they  made  her  feel  even  more  rebellious 
than  when  they  were  addressed  to  her. 

^  I  do  not  know  what  papa  would  say, 
Bruno,  and  besides  it  is  indifferent  to  me 
for  you  naturally  could  not  ask  him  now ; 
bat  what  he  will  aay  when  after  a  few 
years  you  have  secured  a  good  position  in 
America  by  industry  and  perseverance, 
(^Dcems  us  much  more.  I  have  had  op- 
portunities of  thinking  all  this  over  very 
seriously.  Do  not  think  that  I  have  de- 
ceived myself  as  to  the  importance  of  the 
grievons  history  of  your  poor  father,  in 
relation  to  our  future ;  I  see  well  enough, 
that  we  shall  have  to  contend  with  diffi- 
culties and  prejudices  which  in  former  cir- 
camstances  would  not  have  presented 
themselves.  But  shall  that  frighten  us, 
Bruno?  Shall  we  on  that  account  sacrifice 
our  happiness  and  our  love  ?  See,  I  have 
considered  and  weighed  this  all  over  thor- 
onghly.  I  am  aware,  in  the  first  place, 
that  what  has  been  said  and  settled  be- 
tween us  to-day  must  remain  a  secret  from 
everyone,  even  from  our  nearest  relations. 
I  am  aware  that  we  must  have  much 
strength,  much  courage,  and  an  unbounded 
confidence  in  each  other,  to  struggle 
through  the  years  which  lie  before  us  until 
oar  union  is  possible.  But  I  feel  this 
strength  and  courage  in  myself,  and  I  will 
joyfully  give  you  my  word  that  I  shall  be 
prepared  to  follow  you  whenever  your  cir- 
cumstances permit  you  to  come  and  fetch 
me." 

Cp  to  this  time  Bruno  had  remained  sit- 
ting ill  the  same  position  as  he  was  when 
Emmy  had  gone  to  stand  by  him.  Now 
that  she  was  silent  he  came  to  his  senses, 
iprang  up,  and  walked  two  or  three  times 
up  and  down  the  room ;  then  suddenly 
standing  still  before  Emmy,  he  said  in  an 
impassioned  tone : 

**  Oh,  Emmy,  do  not  make  the  tempta- 
tion too  great  for  me.  I  may  not,  I  can- 
not, accept  your  magnanimous  proposition. 
I  should  be  ashamed  of  myself  if  I  could 
make  a  bad  use  of  this  noble  impulse  of 
jour  heart.  No,  Emmy, -with  my  stained 
name  I  cannot  say  to  any  woman  *  Be 
nine.'  I  will  not  expose  anyone,  and  least 
of  all  yourself,  to  the  contempt  and  preju- 
dices of  the  world.  I  must  not ;  1  ought 
not." 

Overcome  with  emotion,  Bruno  turned 


away  from  her ;  but  Emmy  remained  calm, 
although  her  face  was  deadly  pale,  and 
tears  glistened  in  her  soft  blue  eyes. 

**  Bruno/'  she  said,  going  up  to  him  and 
placing  her  hand  on  his  arm,  *'  I  have  one 
question  to  put  to  you,  which  you  must  an- 
swer truly.     Won't  you  ?  " 

Bruno  looked  at  her  in  some  surprise ; 
but  as  he  did  not  speak,  she  proceeded. 

*' Suppose,  Bruno,  that  what  has  hap- 
pened to  your  father  had  happened  to 
mine ;  t^at  the  misfortune  had  fallen  on 
our  family;  that  it  was  we  who  were 
plunged  in  sorrow,  and  that  it  was  our 
name  which  was  named  with  dishonour  — 
what  should  you  have  done  then,  Bruno  ? 
Should  you  have  come  to  me  to  say  that  all 
intercourse  between  us  must  be  broken 
off;  that  we  must  forget  what  had  passed 
between  us ;  that  your  name  was  too  good 
to  be  connected  with  mine.  Say,  Bruno, 
would  you  have  done  this  ?  " 

Bruno  gave  no  answer ;  but  he  wrung 
his  hands. 

**  You  do  not  answer,  Bruno.  Now,  then, 
I  will  tell  vou  what  you  would  have  done. 
You  woula  have  come  to  me  to  assure  me 
that  I  was  as  dear  to  you  as  before.  Yoa 
would  have  taken  me  to  your  home  as  your 
wife  in  spite  of  all  opinions  and  prejudices. 
That  is  what  you  would  have  done,  Bruno. 
And  do  you  know  what  I  should  have 
done  ?  I  should  not  have  been  too  proud 
to  receive  from  you  what  your  love  offered 
me.  I  should  have  thought  that  my  love 
would  make  you  so  happy  that  the  con- 
tempt of  the  world  would  have  found  no 
vacant  spot  in  your  heart.  I  should  have 
thanked  Grod  for  the  faithful  heart  that  still 
remained  to  me,  although  everything  else 
which  had  made  my  life  worth  having  had 
been  shipwrecked  in  the  storm  which  had 
overtaken  me.*' 

When  Emmy  was  silent,  Bruno  slowly 
raised  his  eyes,  which  had  been  fixed  on 
the  ground,  towards  her.  "Emmy,"  he 
said,  in  a  voice  of  deep  emotion,  *'  God 
bless  you  for  these  words.  No,  I  am  not 
too  proud  to  receive  the  free  gift  of  your 
love.  It  was  not  pride  or  ingratitude 
which  made  me  speak  as  I  have  done  ;  but 
the  conviction  that  I  should  be  doing  you  a 
great  wrong  in  binding  up  your  lot  with 
mine.  You  cannot  take  away  that  convic- 
tion from  me ;  but.  Heaven  forgive  me,  the 
temptation  is  too  great.  You  are  come  to 
me  in  this  fearful  hour  as  an  angel  of  con- 
solation, and  I  have  neither  the  courage 
nor  the  strength  to  put  away  from  me  the 
dazzling  treasure  of  your  love  which  you 
place  before  me.  The  strength  which  I 
thought  I  had  has  departed  from  me.    I 
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know  nothing  more,  I  feel  nothing  more, 
than  that  you  are  inexpressibly  dear  to  ine 
—  that  I  cannot  part  from  you  without  the 
hope  of  Heeing  you  a^in  and  some  day 
cailitig  you  my  own.  But  I  must  not  ac- 
cept the  sacrifice  you  would  offer  me,  with- 
out putting  to  you  the  serious  question 
whether  you  have  weighed  the  greatness 
of  your  sacrifice  —  whether  you  know  that 
for  my  sake  you  mu>t  forsake  your  country, 
your  father,  your  relations,  and  friends, 
and  follow  me  into  a  strange  land  f  " 

•*  I  know  tliat,  Bruno,"  said  Emmy,  in  a 
firm  tone ;  **  but  I  also  know  that  we  shall 
be  happier  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean 
than  we  are  here,  where  there  are  so  many 
painful  recollections  for  you;  that  I  am 
not  80  very  necessary  or  useful  to  anyone 
here  but  that  I  could  go  away  without 
leaving  a  void  which  would  not  easily  be 
filled  up.  My  father  has  his  wife — my  step- 
mother her  children ;  Otto  and  Elizabeth 
will,  before  long,  form  other  ties  beside 
their  affection  for  their  sister.  I  have 
been  too  long  away  from  my  own  home  for 
it  to  be  much  to  me  or  I  to  it;  at  least  I 
cannot  be  half  as  much  to  anyone  here  as 
I  could  be  to  vou  out  there ;  and  therefore 
dear  Bruno,  do  not  call  that  a  sacrifice 
which  the  full  conviction  of  my  heart 
places  before  my  eyes  as  my  happiness.  In 
America  a  new  life  lies  before  us,  and 
I  look  forward  to  it  without  fear.  If 
I  could  but  go  with  you  immediately, 
and  support  you  by  the  strength  of  my 
love  in  the  trials  and  difficulties  which  you 
are  sure  to  meet  with,  I  should  have  noth- 
ing to  wish  for ;  but  however  that  may  be, 
I  can  do  nothing  but  hope  and  watch  and 
pray  for  you.  But  let  it  be  with  a  good 
courage  that  we  part  now.  We  are  both 
Tountr,  and  a  long  life  of  happiness  still 
lies  before  us,  whenever  we  shall  have 
earned  it  with  many  years  of  patient  wait- 
ing. See,  Bruno!  we  must  both  try  to 
meet  this  time  of  trial  cheerfully ;  let  us 
bow  our  heads  to  adversity  strong  in  our 
love,  strong  in  our  trust  in  God  ! " 

Emmy  spoke  these  words  with  fire ;  and 
they  seemed  to  find  an  echo  in  Bruno^s 
heart;  and  his  strength  of  mind,  borne 
down  for  a  time  by  misfortune,  was  re- 
stored again. 

**  Ye3,  Emmy,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  shall  i 
make  myself  worthy  of  your  love.  With 
that  object  before  my  eyes  —  to  call  you 
my  own  —  no  labour  shall  be  too  severe  or 
too  difficult  for  me.  I  will  force  from  the 
world  by  my  conduct  that  ref^pect  which 
they  would  otherwise  withhold  from  the 
son  of  a  criminal.  I  shall  prepare  with  my 
love  a  home  for  you  which  shall  make  you 


so  happy  that  you  will  forget  that  it  is  a 
name  stained  with  shame  that  I  bring  to 
you  —  that  you  will  forget  what  you  have 
sacrificed  for  my  sake.  I  know  not  how 
long  it  will  take  to  accompli-h  this,  but 
the  day  will  dawn  of  which  I  have  now 
spoken." 

*^  And  then  I  will  make  good  my  word, 
Bruno.  You  shall  then  go  back  to  Ameri- 
ca with  your  mother  and  myself,  and  to- 
gether we  will  try  to  make  her  happy  again 
and  to  make  her  forget  by  our  love  the 
sufferings  of  this  time.  But  we  must  now 
part,  Bruno.  I  cannot  stay  longer.  Fare- 
well 1 " 

Stie  put  out  both  her  hands  to  hi  m,  but 
Bruno  took  her  in  his  arms  and  imprinted 
the  first  kiss  of  love  on  her  lips. 

**  Must  we  already  part,  Emmy  ?  "  he 
said,  sorrowfully.  "  May  I  not  see  yon  this 
evening  when  1  come  to  take  leave  ?  ** 

**  No,  Bruno,'*  Emmy  answered.  "  I  can- 
not take  leave  of  you  before  all  the  fiimilj. 
Here  I  will  say  farewell  —  farewell  till  we 


meet  again. 


**  And  during  all  the  years  which  perhaps 
may  pass  before  we  see  each  other  again, 
shall  I  hear  nothing  of  you,  Emmy  ?  May 
I  not  sometimes  write  to  vou,  &s  I  mio^ht 
have  done  to  my  old  playfellow  ?  ** 

Emmy  thought  for  a  few  moments ;  then 
she  said  :  "  Why  not.  Bruno  V  It  seems  to 
me  that  no  one  could  find  anything  unbe- 
coming in  it.  Write  to  me  after  your  ar- 
rival in  New  York,  and  then  once  every 
year ;  but  your  letters  must  contain  noth- 
ing which  may  not  be  read  by  everyone. 
Whether  I  shall  be  able  to  answer  them,  I 
do  not  know ;  I  will  if  I  may  and  can,  but 
you  must  not  count  upon  it.  Your  letter 
will  ea(;h  year  keep  me  informed  as  to  how 
your  plans  are  advancing,  and  between  the 
written  words  I  shall  read  the  unwritten 
ones,  that  you  love  me  and  do  not  forget 
me.'' 

"  Forget  you,  Emmy  !  "  said  Bruno,  look- 
ing at  her  reproachfully. 

When  Emmy  tried  to  tear  herself  from 
him,  that  she  might  depart,  he  still  held 
her  back. 

**  Emmy,"  he  asked,"  give  me  something 
as  a  recollection  of  this  moment,  and 
which  may  serve  as  a  proof  that  this  is 
something  more  than  a  beautiful  dream 
living  in  my  memory." 

Emmy  took  off  one  of  the  three  rings 
which  she  wore  and  gave  it  to  him.  "  This 
ring  belonged  to  my  mother,  Bruno,  and 
therefore  it  is  of  great  value  to  me,  and  I 
can  only  give  it  to  you  to  take  care  of  in 
the  expectation  that  I  may  exchange  it 
with  you  for  another.    I  give  you  this  ring 
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in  pledge,  with  a  ftafe  conscience  that 
mamma,  who  was  so  fond  of  you,  woald 
tpprore  of  the  use  I  make  of  it.  And 
DOW,  Gud  blesa  you  1  Do  not  come  down- 
stairs  with  me.  I  will  only  give  your 
mother  a  farewell  kiss^  and  then  go  home. 
Farewell  I " 

One  last  embrace,  and  they  parted  with- 
OQt  another  word. 

Aa  Emmy  had  said  to  Brano,  her  part* 
isg  with  Mrs.  Eversberg  was  little  more 
than  a  hearty  embrace  ;  then  she  hastened 
homeward^s  if  possible  in  greater  alarm 
than  when  she  came  out.  When  she  reach- 
ed home  she  was  not  a  little  surprised  at 
the  chance  by  which  she  found  the  house- 
door  open,  inasmuch  as  Mrs.  Welters 
would  have  reckoned  this  so  great  a  piece 
of  misconduct  that  not  only  the  whole  fam- 
ily bat  all  the  servants  would  have  moiit 
carefally  avoided  it ;  but,  as  has  been  said 
before,  the  door  stood  open,  and  nothing 
was  easier  for  Emmy  than  to  enter  unob- 
•erred,  and  as  no  one  was  in  the  passage 
to  go  upstairs  and  reach  her  own  room 
equally  unobserved  two  hours  after  she 
hid  left  it. 

She  had  scarcely  opened  the  door  of  her 
room,  when  Elizabeth  sprang  up  from  her 
cbair  and  rushed'  towards  her,  hastily  ex- 
claiming, **Did  you  find  the  door  open? 
did  DO  one  see  you,  Emmy  ?  " 

She  looked  at  Elizabeth  with  some  sur- 
prise as  she  answered  these  questions. 

But  Elizabeth  clapped  her  hands,  and  in 
her  delight  gave  a  spring  into  the  air  such 
u  a  rope-dancer  could  hardly  have  ex- 
celled 

^  Oh,  I  am  so  glad,"  she  said ;  **  now  no 
one  will  know  that  you  have  been  out. 
Fie,  Emmy  1  how  naughty  of  you  to  run 
off  without  saying  a  word  to  me.  When  I 
eune  up-stairs  and  did  not  find  you,  I  saw 
<lirectly  by  the  open  wardrobe  that  the 
bird  bad  flown.  And  only  think,  Emmy, 
jon  had  hardly  been  away  half  an  hour 
when  I  heard  Mina  in  her  bedroom,  and  in 
order  that  she  might  not  think  it  odd  that 
sli  was  60  still  here,  I  took  up  a  book  and 
began  to  read  aloud.  It  quite  answered ; 
Misa  would  certainly  not  disturb  us  chil- 
dren in  our  reading,  and  she  went  down- 
itairs  without  coming  in.  But  stop ;  the 
most  difficult  part  is  coming.  You  know 
that  you  are  still  on  the  sick  list  for  port 
vine,  and  at  about  two  o'clock  mamma 
called  out  to  me  on  the  stairs  to  come  and 
fetch  a  glass  of  wine  for  you.  Oh,  Emmy, 
1  hardly  knew  what  to  do;  but  when  I 
vent  down  for  the  wine,  I  set  the  door 
open  as  I  passed.^' 
Whether  Elizabeth's  narrative  was  end- 
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ed,  or  whether  her  flood  of  words  required 
her  to  take  breath,  I  do  not  know,  but  the 
serious  expression  of  Emmy's  face  might 
well  have  stopped  her. 

**  Well,  Emmy,**  she  said,  half  crossly 
and  half  afraid, "  you  must  tell  me  whether 
I  have  done  wrong." 

**  I  fear  you  have,  dear  Elizabeth,"  an- 
swered Emmy,  kii^sing  her ;  **  or,  properly 
speaking,  I  have  done  wrong  in  not  telling 
you  what  was  my  intention,  although  I  did 
so  purposely  to  take  away  all  responsibility 
from  you.  I  am  not  the  less  grateful  to 
you  for  your  kindness  and  readiness  to 
help  me,  but  I  can  make  no  use  of  it.  I 
told  you  yesterday  that  I  must  go  to  the 
Eversbergs,  notwithstanding  the  express 
wish  of  mamma  that  I  should -not  ao  so, 
and  it  would  be  an  untruth  to  say  I  repent- 
ed of  it.  On  the  contrary,  Elizabeth,  I 
would  not  for  anything  in  the  world  have 
foregone  my  visit,  and  I  would  go  again  if 
a  similar  occasion  should  arise.  But  I 
must  not  flinch  from  the  consequences.  I 
must  myself  tell  mamma  of  my  disobedi- 
ence before  she  hears  of  it  from  anyone 
else ;  but  be  at  ease  yourself,  for  I  shall  at 
once  say  that  you  knew  nothing  of  it  be- 
fore, and  when  I  was  out  you  did  not  wish 
to  betray  me." 

"  But,  Emmy,"  said  Elizabeth,  in  a  cross 
tone,  *'  how  foolish  1  no  one  saw  you  and  no 
one  can  tell  of  you." 

**  It  is  not  the  less  my  duty  to  confess  it, 
dear.  Elizabeth.  I  could  not  rest,  and  ( 
could  not  look  mamma  in  the  face,  if  I  did 
not  tell  her ;  she  has,  moreover,  much  to 
forgive  me." 

*'  Stuff,  Emmy !  It  is  auite  time  to  con- 
fess when  you  are  detectea.  Don't  be  fool- 
ish, and  at  least  sleep  over  the  mutter  ooe 
night.  And  now  Iook  at  my  dreii^s,  which 
came  home  while  you  were  away.''  And 
holding  up  her  dress  in  front,  she  made  a 
deep  curtsey  to  Emmy,  with  the  words, 
**  Miss  Welters,  I  have  the  honour  to  pre- 
sent to  you  Miss  de  Graaf." 

But  neither  the  seriousness  nor  the  ban- 
ter of  Elizabeth  could  make  Emmv  waver 
in  what  she  considered  her  duty.  Without 
taking  off  her  cloak  and  hat,  she  went 
downstairs  with  a  beating  heart  to  look  for 
Mrs.  Welters. 

She  hoped  to  find  her  alone,  and  was 
disappointed  when  she  found  Mina  with 
her  work  sitting  in  the  drawing-room,  and 
also  William,  who  seemed  to  have  just 
come  in. 

Emmy  had  seen  but  little  of  William 
since  the  evening  of  the  ball.  Like  the 
other  members  of  the  family,  he  had  come 
once  upstairs,  when  she  wi\s  beginning  to 
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Bit  up ;  bnt  he  was  yerj  short,  and  spoke 
hardly  at  all  to  her. 

Now,  however,  when  she  came  bo  unex- 
pectedly into  the  room,  he  went  up  to  her 
with  a  friendly  expression  on  hU  face, 
placed  a  chnir  for  her  by  the  table  where 
Mina  and  Mrd.  Welters  were  sitting,  and 
,  said  a  few  wordis  which  Emmy  not  only 
did  not  answer,  bnt  in  the  confusion  of 
preparing  to  confess  her  fault  did  not 
i  clearly  understand. 

**  So.  Emmy,  already  downstairs  1 "  said 
Mrd.  Welters,  laying  a  sharp  stress  on  the 
word  **  already,"  so  that  Emmy  almost  lost 
courage  to  say  what  she  wanted. 

But  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  she  re- 
mained firm  to  her  purpose,  and  not  sit- 
ting down,  but  leaning  against  the  chair 
which  William  had  placed  for  her,  she  said 
gently : 

*'  Mamma,  I  am  come  down  stairs  to  say 
something  to  you.  1  have  not  been  able 
to  fulfil  your  wish,  and  I  have  been  to  the 
foundry  to  take  leave  of  Mrs.  Eversbere 
and  Bruno.  I  told  you  yesterday  that  I 
could  not  find  rest  or  peace  if  at  such  a 
time  I  should  show  myself  heartless  to- 
.  wards  these  old  friends,  and  I  therefore 
went  there,  although  ^t  gave  me  pain  to 
act  against  your  wishes.  I  hope,  mamma, 
you  will  forgive  me,  and  put  ray  obedi- 
ence to  some  other  test,  and  I  am  sure  I 
shall  not  fail  short  in  it." 

Emmy  now  ventured  for  the  first  time 
to  raise  her  eyes  to  Mrs.  Welters,  and  was 
terrified  at  the  wrathful  expression  on  a 
face  ordinarily  so  calm ;  but  Mrs.  Welters 
did  not  lose  her  calmness  of  manner.  She 
rose  from  the  sofa  where  sh«  had  been 
Bitting  when  Emmy  was  silent,  and  seemed 
to  require  a  few  moments  before  she  could 
control  her  anger,  and  then  she  said  in  an 
ice-cold  tone,  '*May  I  ask  at  what  time 
you  thought  fit  to  go  from  here,  Emmy  ?  " 

^  I  went  out  at  one  o'clock,  and  I  am 
just  come  back.-' 

^*Did  Elizabeth  know  you  were  out 
when  she  came  for  some  port  wine  for 
you  V  '* 

Emmy  felt  like  a  culprit  before  a  court 
of  justice;  and  now  that  Elizabeth  was 
named,  she  was  still  more  frightened  lest 
she  also  should  be  drawn  into  the  affair. 

'*  Neither  Elizabeth  nor  anyone  else 
knew  of  my  intention  to  go  out/'  she  an- 
swered evasively. 

'*  But,"  Mrs.  Welters  added  sharply,  «♦  I 
do  not  ask  you  for  excuses,  but  tor  the 
truth.  Did  Elizabeth  know  you  were 
out  ?  " 

"  She  must  have  concluded  that  I  was 
out  when  she  came  upstairs  aud  did  not 


find  me  there ;  but  please,  maramn,  do  not 
be  hard  upon  Elizabeth  for  not  betraying 
me;  she  thought — she  wished  —  " 

Here  E.nmy  stammered  in  her  confusion, 
fearing  to  implicate  Elizabeth,  and  yet  un- 
able to  say  anything  to  excuse  her  in  the 
e>es  of  her  mother  without  falling  short 
of  the  truth. 

Mrs.  Welters  did  not  g^ve  her  time  to 
recover  herself  before  she  again  asked  : 

^  Who  let  you  in  without  my  knowing 
it  Y  " 

'*Noone,  mamma;  the  door  was  open 
when  I  came  back,"  said  Emmy,  nervously. 

*'  Was  the  door  open  ?  That  is  strange. 
Did  Elizabeth  know  anything  of  that 
also  V  " 

Before  Emmy  could  answer,  she  con- 
tinued :  **  Enough  of  this,  Emmy ;  I  per- 
ceive that  my  daughter  has  been  in  very 
bad  company  of  late,  and  has  learnt  to  de- 
ceive her  mother.  As  far  as  you  are  con> 
cerned,  it  is  now  not  my  wish,  but  my  order, 
that  you  should  not  leave  your  room  for 
three  days.  We  shall  see  if  you  have  the 
courage  to  defy  me  this  time." 

**  I  did  not  do  it  to  defy  you,  mamma," 
said  Emmy,  rendered  c^ilmer  by  the  stin;;- 
ing  wotds  respecting  Elizabeth  which  she 
had  not  deserved ;  **  and  I  will  cheerfully 
bear  any  punishment  you  choose  to  inflict 
upon  me ;  but  I  must  repeat  once  more 
that  Elizabeth  is  not  to  blame." 

**  May  I  request  you  to  leave  the  room 
and  to  send  Elizabeth  to  me  ?  I  know  quit  e 
enough,  and  I  desire  to  be  spared  all  fur- 
ther talk  on  this  subject." 

Mrs.  Welters  pointed  with  her  hand  to 
the  door,  and  Emmy  dared  not  stay  any 
longer.  She  glanced  at  Mina  and  Wil- 
liam, who  had  neither  of  them  taken  any 
part  in  the  conversation.  She  hoped  for 
some  defence  of  Elizabeth  from  them,  and 
she  wished  to  ask  them  for  this  by  word 
or  look  before  she  left  the  room. 

Mina's  decidedly  kill-joy  look  as  she 
bent  over  her  work  made  Emmy  turn  her 
eyes  beseechingly  towards  William ;  but 
his  face  no  longer  bore  any  trace  of  the 
friendly  expression  which  it  had  assumed 
on  Emmy's  entrance.  She  had  never  been 
so  much  struck  with  the  likeness  between 
him  and  his  mother  as  at  this  moment  — 
the  same  compressed  lips,  the  same  con- 
tracted eyebrows,  and  in  his  half-closed 
eyes  the  same  green  light  which  had  so 
disagreeably  impressed  her  at  their  first 
meeting.  Discouraged  and  sorrowful  Em- 
my left  the  room. 

She  had  but  just  before  told  Elizabeth 
that  she  felt  no  remorse  for  what  she  had 
done,  and  would  not  fot  the  world  have 
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•cted  otLervise;  jet  as  she  walked  rest- 
Ie^>|j  up  and  dowu  the  room  whilst  Eliza- 
beth had  ^one  down  suiir^by  her  mother's 
order,  she  did  feel  something  like  a  twinge 
of  conscience. 

The  thought  that  Elizabeth,  who  had 
acted  upon  the  impulse  of  her  heart,  with- 
oat  considering  whether  her  conduct  was 
blameless  or  not,  would  have  to  suffer  for 
an  offence  f<^  which  she  herself  was  prop- 
erly responsible,  disturbed  her  inexpres- 
riblr,  and  drove  away  for  the  moment  all 
other  thoughts;  and,  in  fact,  hardly  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  passed  before  Elizabeth 
came  np-stairs  with  flushed  cheeks  and 
nd  tearful  eyes.  On  Emmy's  exclamar 
lion,  however, "  Oh,  Elizabeth,  I  am  so  very 
sorry  that  you  have  ^ot  into  trouble  on 
m?  account,"  she  only  shook  her  head, 
saying  with  a  half  smile,  **  Don*t  vex  your- 
self, Emmy ;  I  don't  mind  it  at  all.  It  does 
DOC  annoy  me  in  the  least.*' 

Bat  this  courageous  declaration  was  be- 
lled by  the  tears  which  streamed  down  her 
cheeks  when  Emmy  kissed  her. 

Hardly  two  minutes  after,  she  said,  with 
h«r  old  fun : 

**  There,  Emmy,  now  we  are  like  two 
naoghty  echool-girla  who  have  been  pun- 
ished till  they  repent  of  their  wickedness. 
Mamma  ought  to  have  shut  us  up  with 
bread  and  water,  to  make  the  play  quite 
complete.  And  I  wi$h  she  had  done  so, 
for  what  vexes  me  most  -  of  all  is,  that  I 
am  DO  longer  to  come  and  sit  with  you, 
fur  I  am  only  sent  here  to  fetch  my  work 
and  my  book,  and  I  must  not  stay  any 
longer." 

**  So  I  cannot  help  you  to  dress  this  eve- 
&i&g,  as  we  had  settled  ?  "  asked  Einmy. 

Elizabeth  shook  her  head,  and  tears 
again  stood  in  her  honest  brown  eyes. 

**  That  is  not  necessary,"  she  said,  cast- 
ing a  sorrowful  look  at  the  blue  dress, 
vhich  was  spread  out  over  a  chair ;  ''  do 
TOO  know,  Emmy,  that  I  am  not  to  go  out 
thii  evening?  But  it  makes  not  a  bit  of 
<ii9ereDce  to  me.  Listen,  and  you  need 
not  begin  to  cry  about  it.  I  shall  only 
think  that  at  the  expense  of  my  party  I 
We  won  for  you  the  pleasure  of  taking 
leaTe  of  Mrs.  Eversberg,  and  that  I  reckon 
i3  worth  twice  as  much*  I  shall  go  to 
parties  often  enough  in  my  life ;  and  you 
most  know,  Emmy,  that  one  comfort  is, 
that  I  shall  have  a  chance  of  being  booked 
in  the  D'dburg  Chronicle  as  a  female  Peter 
Spa,  who  never  saw  half  her  first  ball  or 
aoy  of  her  first  soiree." 


The  incorrigible  Elizabeth !  she  now 
laughed  through  her  tears ;  but  the  voice 
of  her  mother  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs 
made  her  instantly  leave  the  room,  shut- 
ting the  door  behind  her,  and  Emmy  was 
left  alone  during  the  rest  of  the  day.  Not 
that  bein^  alone  was  disagreeable  to  her, 
with  all  she  had  to  think  over.  Yet  she 
felt  like  a  prisoner  as  the  day  passed  oo. 
without  anyone  coming  to  see  her,  when 
all  she  wanted  was  brought  to  her  by  a 
servant,  and  even  her  father  and  Otto, 
who  on  other  days  had  always  come  to 
have  a  little  chat  with  her,  did  not  make 
their  appearance.  This  convinced  her 
more  and  more  how  wrong  she  had  been 
in  thwarting  a  will  such  as  that  of  her 
stepmother,  which  was  unbounded  in  its 
influence  in  the  family. 

At  long  as  there  was  yet  time,  she  kept 
hoping  that  some  one  would  come  to  take 
Elizabetii's  dress,  and  that  her  mother 
would  not  carry  out  in  earnest  the  threat 
of  making  her  remain  at  home ;  but  this 
hope  was  not  realized,  and  certainly  Mrs. 
Wethers  could  hardly  have  devised  a 
greater  punishment  for  Emmy  than  to  de- 
prive Elizabeth  of  the  pleasure  which  she 
had  been  looking  forward  to. 

But  Emmy  slowly  forgot  everything  else, 
as  her  thoughts  turned  to  what  had  been 
said  between  herself  and  Bruno,  and  she 
put  out  of  her  head  all  the  sufferings  of  to- 
day in  thinking  over  the  happy  future  in 
the  far  distance,  by  the  side  of  which  the 
less  agreeable  present  seemed  to  her  too 
trivial  and  unimportant  to  be  worth  griev- 
ing about. 

She  thought  over  what  duties  would 
rest  with  her  in  the  years  of  waiting  for 
Bruno.  She  resolved  to  perform  those  du- 
ties with  holy  earnestness,  in  order  that 
she  might  thus  deserve  the  happiness  . 
which  she  hoped  from  the  future,  and  as 
her  first  duty  she  set  herself  the  task  of 
winning  her  stepmother's  favour  by  strict 
obedience  and  submission. 

Weary  with  all  the  various  emotions 
which  the  day  had  called  forth,  she  went 
early  to  bed.  First  she  knelt  down  and  of- 
fered a  fervent  prayer  to  God ;  a  prayer 
for  blessing  and  protection  for  him  whom 
she  loved,  a  prayer  for  strength  and  cour- 
age and  steadfastness  for  herself  also. 

Calm  and  with  the  confidence  of  child- 
hood, she  laid  her  head  on  her  pillow  ;  and 
when  she  fell  asleep  it  was  with  Bruno's 
name  on  her  lips  and  his  image  in  her 
heart. 
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From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
GEORGE  ELIOT. 

Scenes  of  Clerical  Life, 

Adam  Bede. 

The  Mill  on  the  Flou. 

Silas  Marner, 

Romola. 

Jubal. 

Arxogart. 

Felix  Holt. 

The  Spanish  Oypsy, 

Middlemarch. 

When  we  have  passed  in  review  the 
works  of  that  great  writer  who  calls  her- 
self George  Eliot,  and  given  for  a  time 
our  use  of  sight  to  her  portraitures  of 
men  and  womeu,  what  form,  as  we  move 
away,  persists  on  the  field  of  vision,  and 
remains  the  chief  centre  of  interest  for 
the  imagination  ?  The  form  not  of  Tito, 
or  Maggie  or  Dinah,  or  Silas,  but  of  one 
who,  if  not  the  real  Greorge  Eliot,  is  that 
*' second  self "  who  writes  her  books,  and 
lives  and  speaks  through  them.  Such  a 
second  self  of  an  author  is  perhaps  more 
substantial  than  any  mere  human  per- 
sonality encumbered  with  the  accidents  of 
flesh  and  blood  and  daily  living.  It  stands 
at  some  distance  from  the  primary  self, 
and  differs  considerably  from  its  fellow. 
It  presents  its  person  to  us  with  fewer  re- 
serves ;  it  is  independent  of  local  and  tem- 
porary motives  of  speech  or  of  silence ;  it 
knows  no  man  after  the  flesh  ;  it  is  more 
than  an  individual ;  it  utters  secrets,  but 
secrets  which  all  men  of  all  ages  are  to 
catch ;  while  behind  it,  lurks  well  pleased 
the  veritable  historical  self  secure  from 
impertinent  observation  and  criticism. 
With  this  second  self  of  George  Eliot  it  is, 
not  )^ith  the  actual  historical  person,  that 
we  have  to  do.  And  when,  having  cloi^ed 
her  books,  we  gaze  outward  with  the 
mind*s  eye,  the  spectacle  we  see  is  that 
most  impressive  spectacle  of  a  great  na- 
ture, which  has  suffered  and  has  now  at- 
tained, which  was  perplexed  and  has  now 
grasped  the  clue  —  standing  before  us  not 
without  tokens  on  lip  and  brow  of  the 
strife  and  the  suffering,  but  resolute,  and 
henceforth  possessed  of  something  wliich 
makes  self-mastery  possible.  The  strife 
is  not  ended,  the  pain  may  still  be  resur- 
gent; but  we  perceive  on  which  side  vic- 
tory must  lie. 

This  personal  accent  in  the  writings  of 
George  Eliot  does  not  interfere  with  their 
dramatic  truthfulness;  it  adds  to  the  pow- 
er with  which  they  grasp  the  heart  and 
conscience  of  the  reader.  We  cannot  say 
with  confidence  pf  any  one  of  her  crea- 
tions that  it  is  a  projection  of  herself; 


the  lines  of  their  movement  are  not  de- 
flected by  hidden  powers  of  attraction  or 
repulsion  peculiar  to  the  mind  of  the  au- 
thor ;  most  noteworthy  is  her  impartiality 
towards  the  several  creatures  of  her  imagi- 
nation; she  condemns  but  does  not  hate  ; 
she  is  cold  or  indifferent  to  none;  each 
lives  his  own  life,  good  or  bad ;  but  the  au- 
thor is  present  in  the  midst  of  them,  indi- 
cating, interpreting ;  and  we  discern  in  the 
moral  laws,  the  operation  of  which  pre- 
sides over  the  action  of  each  story,  those 
abstractions  from  the  common  fund  of 
truth  which  the  author  has  found  most 
needful  to  her  own  deepest  life.  We  feel 
in  reading  these  books  that  we  are  in  the 
presence  of  a  soul,  and  a  soul  which  has 
had  a  history. 

At  the  same  time  the  novels  of  George 
Eliot  are  not  didactic  treatises.  They  are 
primarily  works  of  art,  and  George  Eliot 
herself  is  artist  as  much  as  she  is  teacher. 
Many  good  things  in  particular  passages 
of  her  writings  are  detachable;  admirable 
sayings  can  be  cleared  from  their  sur- 
roundings, and  presented  by  themselves, 
knocked  out  clean  as  we  knock  out  fossils 
from  a  piece  of  limestone,  But  if  we  sep- 
arate the  moral  soul  of  any  complete  work 
of  hers  from  its  artistic  medium,  if  we 
murder  to  dissect,  we  lose  far  more  than 
we  gain.  When  a  work  of  art  can  be  un- 
derstood only  by  enjoying  it,  the  art  is  of 
a  high  kind.  The  best  criticism  of  Shaks- 
peare  is  not  that  which  comes  out  of  pro- 
lound  cogitation  but  out  of  immense  en- 
joyment ;  and  the  most  valuable  critic  is 
the  critic  who  communicates  sympathy  by 
an  exquisite  record  of  his  own  delights, 
not  the  critic  who  attempts  to  communi- 
cate thought.  In  a  less  degree  the  same 
is  true  of  George  Eliot.  There  is  nut  a 
hard  kernel  of  do^ma  at  the  centre  of  her 
art,  and  around  it  a  sheath  or  envelope 
which  we  break  and  throw  away ;  the  mor- 
al significance  coalesces  with  the  narrative, 
and  lives  through  the  characters. 

In  George  Eliot's  poems  the  workman- 
ship is  not  less  sincere  than  that  of  her 
prose  writings,  and  a  token  of  sincerity  is 
that  inasmuch  as  she  laboured  under  a  dis- 
advantage that  disadvantage  immediately 
shows  itself.  These  honest  failures  are 
immensely  more  precious  thfCn  any  possi- 
ble piece  of  splendid  mendacity  in  art, 
which  might  have  gained  a  temporary  sac- 
cess.  The  poems  are  conspicuously  in- 
ferior to  the  novels,  and  a  striking  indica- 
tion that  poetry  is  not  George  Eliot's  ele- 
ment as  artist  is  this,  that  in  her  poems 
the  idea  and  the  matter  do  not  really  in- 
terpenetrate;    the  idea  stands  above  the 
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matter  as  a  master  above  a  slave,  and  sub- 
dues the  maUer  to  its  will.  The  ideal 
motives  of  •*  The  Spanish  Gypsy,"  of  "  Ju- 
hal,'*  of  ^Armgarr/*  can  be  stated  in  a 
cuDci^  form  of  words.  For  the  mystery 
of  life  there  is  substituted  the'  complexity 
of  a  problem  of  moral  dynamics,  a  calcula- 
ble composition  of  forces.  And  with  this 
the  detaiU  of  the  poems  are  necessarily  in 
asreement.  A  large  rhythm  sustains  the 
T«ne,  similar  in  nature  to  the  movement 
of  a  calmly  musical  period  of  prose ;  but 
at  best  the  music  of  th^  lines  is  a  measur- 
able mosic ;  under  the  verse  there  lies  no 
liriDg  heart  of  music,  with  curious  pulsa- 
tioD,  and  rhythm,  which  is  a  miracle  of  the 
blood.  The  carefully-executed  lyrics  of 
Jaan  and  Fedalma  are  written  with  an  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  what  song  is,  and 
bow  it  differs  from  speech.  The  author 
Tas  acquainted  with  the  precise  position 
of  the  vocal  organs  in  singing ;  the  pity  is 
ibe  could  not  sing.  The  little  modelled 
Terses  are  masks  taken  from  the  dead 
bees  of  infantile  lyrics  that  once  lived 
aod  breathed. 

Having  been  brought  into  the  presence 
of  the  nature  which  has  given  us  these 
books,  the  first  thing  which  strikes  us  is 
iu  completeness,  ho  part  of  our  human- 
ity seems  to  have  been  originally  deficient 
or  malformed.  While  we  read  what  she 
hu  written  the  blood  circulates  through 
every  part  of  our  system.  We  are  not 
held  suspended  in  a  dream  with  brain 
asleep.  Tbe  eye  of  common  observation 
is  not  blinded  by  an  excesri  of  mystical 
glory;  the  heart  is  made  to  throb  with 
^nrour;  the  conscience  is  aware  of  the 
avfiil  isues  of  life  and  death ;  the  life  is 
made  facile  to  laughter.  The  genius  of 
ibii  writer  embraces  us  like  the  air  on 
every  side.  If  some  powerful  shock  have 
Biunbed  for  a  while  any  one  of  our 
Berres  of  sensation,  she  plays  upon  it 
vitb  a  stimulating  restorative  flow.  And 
in  this  fact  of  the  completeness  of  her 
natare  we  receive  a  guarantee  of  the  im- 
[•ortance  of  any  solution  which  George 
Ebot  may  have  wrought  out  for  herselt  of 
the  moral  ditficulties  of  life.  No  part  of 
tbe  problem  is  likely  to  have  been  ignored. 
From  a  partial  nature  we  can  expect  only 
a  partial  solution,  and  the  formation  of 
a  sect.  To  be  a  modern  Pagan  may  be 
easy  and  eminently  satisfactory  to  a 
creature  who  has  nothing  within  him 
vbich  makes  tbe  devotion  of  the  Cross 
more  than  a  spectacle  of  foolishness.  To 
^ooibilate  the  external  world,  and  stand 
an  nnit  of  volition  in  the  presence  of  a 
i&ajeatic   moral  order,   is  sufiOicient  to  a 


naked  will,  like  Fichte,  a  central  point  of 
soul  which  knows  not  imagination  or  mem- 
ory, or  the  sweet  inspirations  and  confi- 
dences of  the  flesh  and  blood.  Such  a  na- 
ture as  George  £liot*s  may  indeed  arrive 
at  a  very  partial  solution  of  the  problem 
of  highest  living,  and  may  record  its  an- 
swer in  the  phraseology  of  a  sect ;  but  the 
result  will  have  been  reached  by  some 
process  different  from  the  easy  one  of  nar- 
rowing the  terms  in  which  the  problem 
has  been  stated. 

In  this  nature,  complete  in  all  its  parts, 
and  with  every  part  strong,  the  granite- 
like foundation  of  the  whole  is  conscience, 
the  moral  perceptions  and  the  moral  will. 
Abstract  t&e  ethical  interest  from  her 
chief  prose  work,  **  Romola,"  or  from  her 
chief  poem,  ♦*The  Spanish  Gypsy,"  and 
there  is  total  collapse  of  design,  characters, 
incidents.  Other  story-tellers  centre  our 
hopes  and  fears  in  the  happiness  or  unhap- 
piness  of  their  chief  personages;  a  wed- 
ding or  a  funeral  brings  to  an  end  at  once 
our  emotional  disturbance  and  the  third 
volume  of  the  novel.  George  Eliot  is  pro- 
foundly moved  by  the  spectacle  of  human 
joy  and  human  sorrow  ;  death  to  her  is 
always  tragic,  but  there  is  something  more 
tragic  than  cessation  of  the  breath,  and 
of  the  pulse ;  there  is  the  slow  letting  go 
of  life,  and  the  ultimate  extinction  of  a 
soul ;  to  her  the  marriage  joys  are  dear, 
but  there  is  something  higher  than  the 
highest  happineas  of  lovers.  ^*  What 
greater  thing,*'  she  muses,  while  Adam 
and  Dinah  stand  with  clasped  hands,  and 
satisfied  hearts,  "what  greater  thing  is 
there  for  two  human  souls  than  to  feel  that 
they  are  joined  for  life,  to  strengthen  each 
other  in  all  labour,  to  rest  on  each  other 
in  all  sorrow,  to  minister  to  each  other  in 
all  pain,  to  be  one  with  each  other  in  si- 
lent, unspeakable  memories  at  the  mo- 
ment of  tbe  last  parting.^'  Sli^  has  shown 
us  one  thing  greater,  —  the  obedience  of 
man  and  woman  to  a  summons  more  au- 
thoritative than  that  of  any  personal  emo- 
tion :  — 

We  must  walk 
Apart  unto  the  end.     Oar  marriage  rite 
Is  cur  resolve  that  we  will  each  be  true 
To  high  allegianoe,  higher  than  our  love. 

When  Tom  and  Maggie  sink  in  the  hurry- 
ing Floss  there  is  left  an  aching  sense  of 
abrupt  incompleteness,  of  imperious  sus- 
pension, of  intolerable  arrest;  and  with 
this  a  sense  of  the  utter  helplessness  of 
our  extremest  longings.  The  musician's 
hand  has  broken  the  movement  in  the 
midst,  and  it  can  never  be  taken  up  again. 
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This  is  cruel  to  all  our  tender  desires  for 
joy.  But  there  is  something  more  dread- 
ful. When  the  heavens  break  up  over  the 
head  of  Silas  Marner,  when  the  lots  declare 
him,  the  innocent  man,  guilty  in  the  mid^t 

'  of  the  congregation  of  Lantern  Yard; 
when  he  goes  out  with  despair  in  his  soul, 
with  shaken  trust  in  God  and  man,  to  live 
for  weary  years  a  life  of  unsocial  and  god- 
less isolation,  accumulating  his  hoard  of 

.  yellow    pieces,    the    tragedy    is     deeper. 

'  When  the  beautiful  Greek  awakes  from  his 
swoon  beside  the  Arno  to  find  no  pleasant 
solitary  lair,  but  the  vindictive  eyes  of 
Baldassare  looking  down  at  him,  and  the 
eager  knuckles  at  his  throat,  the  real  pite- 
ousness  and  terror  is. not  that  a  young 
man  is  about  to  die,  but  that  now  the 
visible  seal  of  finality  is  to  be  set  upon 
that  death  of  the  soul  which  had  already 
taken  place.  When  the  story  concerns  it- 
self with  the  ruin  or  the  restoration  of 
moral  character  every  other  interest  be- 
comes subordinate.  The  nodes  of  the 
plot  from  which  new  developments  spring 
are  often  invisible  spiritual  events.  It  is  a 
crisis,  and  we  feel  it  to  be  such,  when  there 
falls  into  Maggie's  hands  a  copy  of  De  Imi- 
tatione  ChrUti;  the  incident  is  fraught,  we 
are  at  once  aware,  with  momentous  conse- 
quences. **  *  Father,  I  have  not  b6en  good 
to  you;  but  I  will  be,  I  will  be,'  said 
Esther,  laying  her  head  on  his  knee.*' 
Slight  words,  but  words  which  determine 
an  epoch,  because  as  they  were  uttered,  self- 
love  was  cast  behind,  and  the  little  action 
of  laying  her  head  upon  her  father's  knee 
was  endowed  with  sacramental  efficacy. 
The  relations  that  human  beings  can  form 
with  one  another  which  are  most  intimate, 
most  full  of  fate,  are  with  George  Eliot  not 
intellectual  or  merely  social  relations,  but 
essentially  moral.  Eppie  toddles  in 
through  the  weaver's  open  door,  and  does 
much  more  than  console  him  for  his  lost 
treasure;  she  is  to  him  the  sunshine  and 
spring  breeze  thawing  the  arrested  stream 
of  his  affections,  delivering  him  from  his 
state  of  unnatural  isolation,  and  re-uniting 
him  with  his  fellow-men.  Edgar  Tryan 
brings  happiness  to  Janet^  but  it  is  by 
saving  her  soul.  Felix  Holt  is  much  more 
than  a  lover;  painfully  divested  of  coats 
and  neck-tics  (not  an  example,  in  this  par- 
ticular it  may  be  hoped  to  all  proletarian 
Radicals),  with  his  somewhat  formulated 
nobility,  and  his  doctrinaire  delight  in  ex- 
position of  principles,  he  yet  is  a  genuine 
moral  nature,  and  approaching  Esther 
Lyon  as  a  conscience  approaches  a  don- 
science,  and  with  an  almost  rude  insistency 
of  moral  force,  he  becomes  the  discoverer 


to  her  of  the  heroisms  which  layoncealed 
in  her  own  dainty  feminine  nature.  To 
Romola  her  early  love  is  as  a  morning 
cloud,  growing  momently  fainter  and  more 
distant;  the  one  profound  attachment 
which  she  forms  is  to  her  spiritual  father, 
the  man  *'who  had  been  for  her  an  incar- 
nation of  the  highest  motives,"  who  hiul 
forced  her  to  submit  to  the  painful  supre- 
macy of  conscience. 

The  conscience  of  George  Eliot  a^aerts 
itself  so  strongly  because  there  are  in  her 
nature  other  powers  strong  also,  and  urg- 
ing great  claims  upon  the  will.  Her 
senses  are  framed  for  rich  and  varied 
pleasure.  The  avenues  between  the  sensie? 
and  the  imagination  are  traversed  to  and 
fro  by  swift  and  secret  intelligences. 
There  are  blind  motions  in  her  blood, 
which  respond  to  vague  influences,  the 
moral  nature  of  which  may  be  determined 
by  a  contingency ;  there  are  deep  incalcu- 
lable instincts,  the  heritage  from  pa^t 
generations,  which  suddenly  declare  them- 
selves with  an  energy  that  had  not  bt^en 
surmised.  There  are  zeals  and  ardours  of 
the  heart,  eager  demands  and  eager  sur- 
renders. There  is  the  grasping,  permitted 
or  restrained,  of  a  richly  endowed  nature 
after  joy, —  after  joy  from  which  to  avert 
the  eyes  for  ever  is  bitter  as  the  sundering 
of  flesh  and  soul.  This  nature,  in  which 
conscience  mu>t  needs  be  stern,  is  a  nature 
of  passionate  sensibility.  The  pure  gleam- 
ing of  gems,  the  perfect  moulding  of  a  wo- 
man's arm,  the  face  of  youth  that  is  like 
a  flower,  and  its  aureole  of  bright  hair, 
the  strong  voice  of  the  singer  that  urges 
and  control-^,  the  exquisite  movement  and 
excitement  of  the  dance,  not  one  of  these 
fails  to  find  an  answer  in  the  large  joy-em- 
bracins  nature  of  George  Eliot.  We  re- 
call to  mind  Tito's  presence  in  the  dark 
library  of  Bardi,  "like  a  wreath  of  spring 
dropped  suddenly  in  Romola's  young  but 
wintry  life ;  "  and  the  fascination  exercised 
over  Adam  by  the  sweet,  rounded,  blos- 
som-like, dark-eyed  Hetty;  and  Maggie 
borue  along  by  the  wave  of  arrogant  bari- 
tone music  too  stong  for  her;  and  the 
wonder  and  worship  of  Rufus  Lyon  in 
presence  of  that  miracle  of  grace,  the 
Frenchwoman  found  by  the  roadside  ;  and 
Fedalma  circling  to  the  booming  and 
ringing  tambourine,  under  the  flushed 
clouds  and  in  the  midst  of  the  spectators 
of  the  Phwja :  — 

Ardently  modest,  sensuously  pure, 
With  young  delight  that  wonders  at  itself. 
And  throbs  as  innocent  as  opening  flowers. 
Knowing  not  comment,  soilless,  heautit'ul. 
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All  gathering  iDflaenocs  eulmiilftte. 

And  urge  f  edalma.     £ftith  and  heaT«i  Mem 

one. 
Life  a  glut  trembling  on  the  outer  edge 
Of  nnkiMirn  rapture. 

This  capacity  for  pure  joy,  this  noble 
sensibility  to  beaaty  are  attribntes,  not 
of  the  lower  characters  of  George  Eliot's 
creating,  bat  of  the  worthiest.  They  are 
felt  by  her  to  be  derived  from  the  strength 
of  oar  nature,  not  from  its  weakness. 
Adam  Bede  falls  in  love  with  a  woman 
vho  has  nothing  to  recommend  her  but 
exquisite  curves  of  cheek  and  neck,  the 
liquid  depth  of  beseeching  eyes,  the  sweet 
childish  pout  of  the  lips,  and  he  cleaves 
to  her  with  almost  a  humility  of  devotion. 
Boes  George  £liot  think  meanly  of  her 
hero  for  a  proceeding  so  unbecoming  a 
sensible  man?  "By  no  means.  She  per- 
ceives that  **  beauty  has  an  expression  be- 
yond and  far  above  the  one  woman's  soul 
that  it  clothes ;  as  the  words  of  genius 
have  a  wider  meaning  than  the  thought 
that  prompted  them :  it  is  more  than  a 
woman's  love  that  moves  us  in  a  woman's 
eyes  —  it  seems  to  be  a  far-off  mighty  love 
that  has  come  near  to  us,  and  made  speech 
for  itself  there;  the  rounded  neck,  the 
dimpled  arm,  move  us  by  something  more 
than  their  prettiness  —  by  their  close  kin- 
ship with  all  we  have  known  of  tender- 
ness and  peace.  The  noblest  nature  sees 
the  most  of  this  impersonal  expression  in 
beauty."  Whence  sometimes,  as  in  the 
ease  of  Adam,  tragic  consequences. 

A  man  or  woman  endowed  with  great 
susceptibility  to  beauty,  and  prior  to  ex- 
perience making  large  demands  upon 
the  world  for  joy,  runs  the  risk  of  terrible 
calamity.  Dissociated  from  the  sympa- 
thetic emotions  the  immoderate  love  of 
beaaty,  as  Baudelaire  has  well  said,  **  leads 
men  to  monstrous  and  unheard  of  dis- 
orders." The  appetite  for  joy  consumes 
ail  that  the  e  irth  can  afford,  and  remains 
fierce  and  insatiate.  It  is  impossible  even 
to  imagine  such  a  calamity  overtaking 
George  Eliot,  so  numerous,  and  full  of 
BOQodness  and  vigour  are  the  sympathies 
which  bind  her  to  her  fellows.  Tnere  are 
certain  artists  who  concentrate  the  light 
of  an  intense  intelligence  and  passionate 
sympathy  upon  their  two  or  three  chief 
fibres,  which  move  in  an  oppressive  glare 
of  con^iousness,  while  towards  the  rest 
tbey  show  themselves  almost  indifferent. 
George  Eliot's  sympathy  spreads  with  a 

S^werful  and  even  flow  in  every  direction, 
etty,  with  her  little  butterfly  soul, 
pleasure-loving  but  not  passionate,  luxu- 
rious, vain,  hard  of  heart,  is  viewed  with 


the  sinoerest  and  most  intelligent  sympa- 
thy.    Tito  is  condemned,  decreed  to  death, 
but  he  is  understood  far  too  truly  to  be 
an  object  of  hatred.     Tessa,  the    pretty 
pigeon,  Hinda,  who  has   little  more  soul 
than  a  squirrel,  are    lovable    after    their 
kind ;  and  up  trom  the.^e  through  the  hier- 
archy of  human  characters  to  Romola  and 
Fedalma,  to  Zarca  and  Savonarola,  there 
is  not  one  grade  too  low,  not  one  too  high 
for  love  to  reach.     Poverty  of  nature  and 
the  stains  of  sin  cannot  alienate  the   pas- 
sionate attachment  of  this  heart  to  all  that 
j  is  human.    ^*  See,  Lord,"  prays  Dinah  in 
the  prison,  '<  I  bring  her,  as  they  of  old 
brought  the  sick  and  helpless,  and  thou 
didst  heal  them ;  I  bear  her  on  my  arms, 
and  carry  her  before  thee."    The  long  un- 
natural uses  of  a  defeated  life,  which  dis- 
tort the  character  and  render  it  grotesque, 
cannot  hide  from  these  eyes  its  possibili- 
ties of  beauty!    Mr.  Gilfll,  the  caustic  old 
gentleman  with  bucolic  tastes  and  sparing 
habits ;  many  knots  and  ruggednes^es  ap- 
pearing on  him  like  the  rough  bosses  of  a 
tree  that  has  beeu  marred,  is  recognizable 
as  the  Maynard  Gilfll  '^  who  had  known  all 
the  deep    secrets    of   devoted   love,    had 
struggled  through  its  days  and  nights  of 
anguish,  and  trembled  under  its  unspeak- 
able joys."     And  the  saddest  o.rdeal  of  love 
—  to  witness  the  diminishing  purity  and 
splendour  of  a  star-like  soul,  the  clouding- 
over  of  a  heroic  nature  by  a  film  of  dis- 
honour—  this  too  is    endurable    by    the 
faithfulness  of  the  heart.    The  day  of  the 
great  Dominican's  death  is  to  the  last  a 
day  of  sacred  commemoration  to  Bomola ; 
all  his  errors,  all  his  weaknesses  are  for- 


given. 


George  Eliot's  manifold  sympathies 
create  behind  her  principal  figures  an 
ample  background  in  which  they  find  play 
and  find  repose.  An  English  landscape 
in  the  manner  of  Constable,  rich  with 
rough,  soft  colour,  and  infallible  in  local 
truth  is  first  presented.  Men,  women, 
children,  animals  are  seen,  busy  about 
their  several  concerns.  The  life  of  a  whole 
neigiibourhood  grows  up  before  us ;  and 
from  this  the  principal  figures  never  alto- 
gether detach  themselves.  Thus  a  per- 
spective is  produced ;  the  chief  personages 
are  not  thru^^t  up  against  the  eye ;  actions 
are  seen  passing  into  their  effects;  rever- 
berations of  voices  are  heard  strangely 
altering  and  confused;  and  the  emotions 
of  the  speittator  are  at  once  roused  and 
tranquillized  by  the  presence  of  a  general 
life  surrounding  the  lives  of  individuals. 
11 'tty  disappears,  but  the  affairs  of  the 
Hall  Farm  still  go  on;  Savonarola  falls. 
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but  Florence  remaind.  No  more  exquisite 
backgroand  group  can  be  found  in  the 
literature  of  fiction  than  the  Poyser  house- 
hold, from  the  little  sunny-haired  Totty, 
and  her  brothers  as  like  their  father  as 
two  small  elephants  are  like  a  great 
elephant,  up  to  Martin  Poyser  the  elder, 
sitting  in  his  arm-chair  with  hale,  shrunk- 
en linibs,  and  '*  the  quiet  outward  glance 
of  healthy  old  age,''  which  *' spies  out 
pins  on  the  floor,  and  watches  tne  flick- 
ering of  the  flame  or  the  sun  gleams 
on  the  wall."  The  pathos  of  their  shame 
and  sorrow  deepens  in  the  presence  of 
the  unconsciousness  of  childhood,  and  the 
half-consciousness  of  self-contented  a^e. 

But  the  sympathies  of  George  Eliot 
reach  out  from  the  slow  movement  of  the 
village,  from  the  inharmonious  stir  of  the 
manufacturing  town,  from  the  Hall  Farm, 
and  from  the  bar  of  the  Riinbow  Inn  to 
the  large  interests  of  collective  humanity. 
The  artistic  enthusiasm  of  the  Renaissance 
period,  the  scientific  curiosity  of  the  pres- 
ent century,  the  political  life  at  Florence 
long  since,  the  political  movements  of 
England  forty  years  ago,  and  religious  life 
in  manifold  forms  —  Catholic,  Anglican, 
and  Nonconforming,  are  none  of  them  re- 
mote from  her  imaginative  grasp.  Here 
the  heart  allies  itself  with  a  vigorous  in- 
tellect, the  characteristics  of  which  are  its 
need  of  clearness,  of  precision ;  and  its 
habitual  turn  for  generalization.  The 
*<  unlimited  right  of  private  haziness,"  so 
dear  to  many  minds,  is  a  right  which 
George  Eliot  never  claims  on  her  own  be- 
half. And  in  her  mind  facts,  especially 
moral  facts,  are  for  ever  grouping  them- 
selves into  laws  ;  the  moral  laws  which 
her  study  of  life  discovers  to  her  being 
definite  and  certain  as  the  facts  which 
they  co-ordinate.  The  presence  of  a  pow- 
erful intellect  observing,  defining,  and 
giving  precision  explains  in  part  the  un- 
faltering insistance  of  the  ethical  purport 
of  these  books.  It  bears  down  upon  the 
conscience  of  the  reader  with  painful 
weight  and  tenacity.-  The  truths  in  pres- 
ence of  which  we  live,  so  long  as  the  im- 
agination of  George  Eliot  controls  our 
own,  are  not  surmises,  not  the  coujectures 
of  prudence,  not  guesses  of  the  soul  peer- 
ing into  the  darkness  which  lies  around 
the  known  world  of  human  destiny,  nor 
arc  they  attained  by  generous  ventures  of 
faith;  they  are  tyrannous  facts  from 
which  escape  is  impossible.  Words 
which  come  pealing  from  *'  a  glimmering 
limit  far  withdrawn,"  words  '*  in  a  tongue 
no  man  can  understand,"  do  not  greatly 
arouse    the    curiosity    of    George    Eliot. 


Other  teachers  would  fain  lighten  the 
bnrden  of  the  mystery  by  showing  us  that 
good  comes  out  of  evil.  Greor^e  Eliot 
prefers  to  urge  with  a  force  which  w« 
cannot  resist,  the  plain  and  dreadful  truth 
that  evil  comes  out  of  evil  —  "  whatsoever 
a  man  soweth  that  shall  he  also  reap." 
No  vista  of  a  future  life,  no  array  of  su- 
pernatural powers  stationed  in  the  heav- 
ens, and  about  to  intervene  in  the  afiaira 
of  men,  lead  her  gaze  away  from  the  stern, 
undeniable  facts  of  the  actual  world.  "  Our 
deeds  are  like  children  that  are  born  to 
us ;  they  live  and  act  apart  from  our  will. 
Nay,  children  may  be  strangled,  but  deeds 
never:  they  have  an  indestructible  life 
both  in  and  out  of  our  consciousness." 
Other  teachers  transfigure  and  transmute 
human  joys  and  sorrows,  fears  and  hopes, 
loves  and  hatredi,  with  light  from  a  spirit- 
ual world:  the  sufferings  of  the  present 
time  are  made  radiant  with  the  coming  of 
the  glory  which  shall  be  revealed  in  us  :  in 
Greorge  Eliot's  writings  it  is  the  common 
light  of  day  that  falls  upon  our  actions 
and  our  sufferings ;  but  each  act,  and  each 
sorrow,  is  di«j:nified  and  made  important 
by  the  consciousness  of  that  larger  life  of 
which  they  form  a  part  —  the  life  of  our 
whole  nice,  descending  from  the  past,  pro- 
gressing into  the  future,  surrounding  us  at 
this  moment  on  every  side. 

As  wa^  to  be  expected  from  the  trans- 
lator of  Feuerbach's  "  Essence  of  Chris- 
tianity," religion  is  approached  witli  an 
ardent  tenderness. .  The  psychology  of  the 
religious  consciousness  had  been  accepted 
by  Feuerbach  in  its  entirety  ;  but  theolog- 
ical metaphysics  were  abandoned.  For 
supernaturalism,  naturalism  was  substitut- 
ed; the  pheuomena  remained  the  same, 
but  the  substance  was  changed.  A  miracle 
not  priestly  but  scientific  was  effected  — 
the  bread  and  wine  which  feed  the  soul, 
and  which  had  been  very  God,  became 
now  very  man,  and  nothing  more  than 
man;  in  the  sacred  acts  and  dogmas  of 
religion  man  presents  to  himself  his  own 
flesh  and  his  own  blood,  and  feeds  upon 
them.  **  God  is  an  unutterable  sigh,  lying 
in  the  depths  of  the  heart."  The  super- 
natural basis  of  religion  is  denied ;  a  natur- 
al one  assumes  iU  place ;  and  the  phenom- 
ena remain  unchanged.  Such  a  doctrine 
adapts  itself  readily  to  the  purpose  of  the 
novelist.  Absolute  fidelity  in  represent- 
ing the  facts  of  the  religious  consciousness 
is  not  only  permitted,  but  enjoined ;  and 
every  phase  of  religious  faith  and  feeling 
from  the  rudest  to  the  mo  At  noble  and  the 
purest,  becomes  precious  to  the  lover  of 
uiankind.    Tae  Rjv.   Riifus  Lyou  in  the 
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ehapel  of  Ma1t>hon^e  Yard,  Dinah  Morris  George  Eliot  usually  belongs  to  her  entire 
on  the   Green  of  Hayslope,  the  Frate  in  conception  of  a  character,  and  cannot  be 
the  Duomo  of  Florence,  Mr.  Tryan  who  separated  from  it.    Her  humorous  effects 
preached  the  Gospel  at   Milby,    and  Dr.  are  secured  by  letting  her  mind  drop  sym- 
Eenn  who  preached    the    church    at  St. '  pathetically  into  a  level  of  lower  intelli- 
Oggs — one  and  all  are  dear  to  the  affec-  gence,  or  duller  moral  perception,  and  by 
tionate  student  of  religions  emotion.    Dol- 1  the  con.  cious  presence  at  the  same  time  of 
ly  Winthrop*8  feeling  of  religious  truths   the  higher  self.     The  humorous  impression 
'*in  her  inside,"  and  the  nafve  anthropo-  exists  only  in  the  qualified  organs  of  per^ 
morphism  of  her  Raveloe  theology  contain  ception   which  remain  at  the  higher,  the 
the  essence  of  all  religion,  and  differ  from   normal   point  of  view.     What  had  been 
the  snblimest  devotion  of  saint  or  mystic    merely  an  undulation  of  matter,  when  it 
not   by  kind  but    by    degree  :  —  '*  Well,   touches  the  prepared  surface  of  the  retina, 
Uaster  Marner,  it's  niver  too  late  to  turn  breaks    into  light.      By  the    fire  of  the 
over  a  new  leaf,  and  if  you've  niver  had   '*  Rainbow  Inn,*'  the  butcher  and  the  far- 
no  church,  there's  no  telling  the  good  it'll  rier,  the  parish  clerk  and  the  deputy  clerk 
do  you.     For  I  feel  so  set  up  and  com-  puff   their  pipes  with  an  air  of   severity, 
fortable  as  niver  was,  when  I've  been  and   **  staring  at  one  another  as  if  a  bet  were 
beard  the  prayers,  and  the  singing  to  the  depending  on  the  firitt  man  who  winked," 
praise  ana  glory    o'  God    as  Mr   Macey  while    the   humbler  beer-drinkers  ''keep 
gives  out  —  and  Mr.  Crackenthorp  saying  their  eyelids  down,  and  rub  their  hands 
good  wordd,  and  more  partic'lar  on  Sac-  across  their  niouths  as  if  the  draughts  of 
ramen*  Day ;  and  if  a  bit  o'  trouble  comes,   beer  were  a  funereal  duty,  attended  with 
I  feel  I  can  put  up  wi'  it,  for    I've  looked  embarrassing    sadness."      The  slow    talk 
for  help  i'  the    right    quarter,  and    gev '  about  the  red  Durham  is  conducted  with  a 
myself  up  to  Them    as  we  mu»t  all  give  |  sense  of  grave  responsibility  on  both  sides, 
oorselves  up  to  at  the  last ;  and  if  we'n   It  is  tee  who  are  looking  on  unobserved  who 
done  our  part,  it  isn't  to  be  believed  as  experience  a  rippling  o\  er  of  our  moral  na- 
Them  as  are  above  us  'nil  be  worse  nor  ture  with  manifold  laughter;  it  is  to  aw 
we  are,  and  come  short  o'  Ttieirn."    The  lips  the  smile  rises  —  a  smile  which  is  ex- 
triainph  of  George  Eliot's  art  is  that  her  pressive  not  of  any  acute  access  of  risibili- 
portraitures  of  the  religious  nature,  con-  j  ty,  but  of  a  voluminous  enjoyment,  a  mass 
Bpicnously  that  most  noble    one    of  the   of  mingled  feeling,  partly  tender,  partly 
female    Methodist     preacher,    are    never '  pathetic,  partly  humorous.    The  dramatic 
mere   artistic  studies ;    there  is  no  touch  !  appropriateness  of  the  humorous  utteran- 
of   unsympathetic    intellectuality    about  •  ces  of  George  Eliot's  characters  renders 
them ;  no  touch  of  coldness.    And  here,  them  unpresentable  by  way  of   extract, 
rarely,  there  is  more  than  a  triumph  of  i  Each  is  hke  the  expression  of  a  face  which 
art    One  cannot  but  believe  that  a  large   cannot  be  detached  from  the  face  itself, 
religious  experience  lies  somewhere  in  the   The  unresentful  complacency  with  which 
life  of  the  writer  herself,   now,  perhaps,   Dolly  Winthrop  speaks  of  the  frailties  of 
receiving  a  different    interpretation  from    masculine  human  creatures  is  part  of  the 
that  which  it  originally  yielded ;  but  not  general  absence  of  severity  and  of  high 
thrown   away   as    worthless,    nor  turned   views  with  respect  to  others  which  belongs 
from  as  ignoble.  ,  to  her  character,  and  receives  illustration 

George  Eliot's  humour  allies  itself  with  from  her  like  complacent  forbearance  with 
her  intellect  on  one  hand,  and  with  her  the  natural  infirmities  of  the  pups.  ''  They 
sympathies  and  moral  perceptions  on  the  will  worry  and  gnaw  —  worry  and  gnaw 
other.  The  grotesque  in  human  charac-  they  will,  if  it  was  one's  Sunday  cap  as  hung 
ter  is  reclaimed  from  the  province  of  the  anywhere  so  they  could  drag  it.  They 
hamorous  by  her  affections,  when  that  is  know  no  difference,  God  help  'em ;  it's  the 
possible,  and  is  shown  to  be  a  pathetic  pushing  o'  the  teeth  as  sets  them  on,  that's 
farm  of  beauty.  The  pale,  brown-eyed  what  it  is."  Contrast  Dolly's  indulge ntal- 
veaver,  gazing  out  from  his  cottage  door  lowances  in  men's  favour,  tempered  by  un- 
▼ith  blurred  vision,  or  poring  with  miser-  deniable  experiences  of  their  scarcely  ex- 
If  devotion  over  his  golden  hoard,  touch-  cusable  failings,  with  the  keen  and  hostile 
es  us,  but  does  not  make  us  smile.  The  perceptions  of  Denner,  Mrs.  Transome's 
comedy  of  incident,  the  farcical  lies  out-  [  waiting-woman,  with  mind  as  sharp  as  a 
fiide  her  province ;  once  or  twice,  for  rea-  needle,  whose  neat,  clean-out,  small  person- 
sons  that  appear  hardly  adequate,  the  com-  ality  is  jarred  by  the  rude  power,  and 
edy  of  incident  was  attempted,  and  the  re-  coarse,  incoherent  manners  of  men.  **It 
Milt  was  not  Buccessful.    The  humour  of   mayn't  be  good  luck  to  be  a  woman,"  Den- 
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ner  said,  "  but  one  begins  with  it  from  a 
baby  :  one  gets  used  to  it.  And  I  shouldn't 
like  to  be  a  man  —  to  cough  so  loud,  and 
stand  straddling  about  on  a  wet  day,*  and 
be  so  wasteful  with  meat  and  drink« 
They're  a  coarse  lot,  I  think.*'  *•  Eh,  to  be 
sure,"  said  Dolly,  gently,  (while  instruct- 
ing Silas  in  the  mysteries  of  Eppie's  ward- 
robe.) '•  I've  seen  men  as  are  wonderful 
handy  wi'  children.  The  men  are  awk'ard 
and  coutrairy  mostly,  God  help  'em ;  but 
when  the  drink's  out  of  'em,  they  aren't 
unsensible,  though  they're  bad  for  leeching 
and  bandaging  —  so  fiery  and  unpaiient.'* 

Complete  in  all  its  parts,  and  strong  in 
all,  the  nature  of  George  Eliot  is  yet  not 
one  of  those  rare  natures  which  without 
effort  are  harmonious.  There  is  no  im- 
pression made  more  decisively  upon  the 
reader  of  her  books  than  this.  No  books 
bear  upon  their  faces  more  unmistakably 
the  pain  of  moral  conflict,  and  the  pain  of 
moral  victory,  only  less  bitter  than  that 
of  defeat.  Great  forces  warring  with  one 
another;  a  sorrowful,  a  pathetic  victory  — 
that  is  what  we  discern.  What  is  the  sig- 
nificance of  it  all  ? 

The  need  of  joy  is  only  another  expres- 
sion for  the  energy  of  individual  life.  To 
be  greatly  happy  means  to  live  strong  and 
free ;  a  large  nature  means  an  abundant 
capacity  for  delight.  To  develop  one's 
own  life  freely,  and  to  reinforce  it  with  sup- 
plies drawn  from  this  side  and  from  that, 
is  the  first  requirement  of  man.  But  what 
if  this  immense  need  of  joy  imperil  the  life 
and  happiness  of  others  Y  What  if  to  sat- 
isfy my  eager  appetite  for  enjoyment  I 
must  take  from  the  little  store  of  my  less 
fortunate  neighbour?  The  child  knows 
nothing  of  this  scarcity  in  the  world  of  the 
food  of  joy.  His  demands  for  pleasure  are 
precisely  proportioned  to  his  desires.  He 
discovers  at  first  no  occasion  for  self-sacri- 
fice. And  there  are  some  child-like  souls 
to  whom  the  facts  of  life  are  for  ever  an 
offence,  and  the  laws  of  life  an  unintelligi- 
ble tyranny.  The  god  of  the  world  is  a 
jealous  god,  the  *'  Urizen  '*  of  William 
Blake,  who  would  bind  us  with  the  cur.^e 
and  chain  of  duty.  Delight  and  obedience, 
man  and  woman,  body  and  soul,  naturally 
one,  are  sundered  by  this  evil  ^od.  But 
for  Urizen,  the  god  of  prohibition,  our 
songs  of  experience  would  be  only  songs 
of  a  larger  and  more  joyous  innocence  :  — 

Abstiueooe  sows  sand  all  over 

The  ruddy  limbs  and  flaming  hair; 

But  desire  gratified 

Plants  fruits  of  life  and  beauty  there. 

We  start  and  look  up  at  such  a  voice  as 


this,  the  clear  voice  of  an  immortal  child 
singing  in  the  midst  of  us  conquered  and 
captive  men.  For  the  law  lays  upon  ail 
but  rare  natures  its  heavy  weight.  Hence 
conflict  in  adult  spirits,  the  individual  life, 
with  its  need  of  self-development  and  of 
joy  asserting  vast  claims  which  are  op- 
posed by  the  social  affections,  by  the  con- 
science, and  the  scientific  intellect  observ- 
ing the  facts  of  the  world.  In  some  souls 
the  conflict  speedily  terminate"^,  the  forces 
are  unequally  arrayed  against  one  another 
on  this  side  and  on  that.  The  social  affec- 
tions and  the  conscience  can  make  no 
stand  against  the  egoistic  desires,  and 
are  crushed  in  a  brief  murderous  encoun- 
ter. Or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sense  of 
personality  is  feeble,  the  desire  of  belf- 
surrender  great,  and  the  unity  is  easily 
and  happily  attained  of  a  pure,  self-aban- 
douing  existence.  With  George  Eliot,  when 
her  conflict  of  life  began,  the  forces  on 
each  side  were  powerful,  and  there  did 
not  at  first  appear  a  decisive  preponder- 
ance of  one  over  the  other.  A  prolonged 
struggle,  with  varying  fortunes,  was  to  be 
expected  before  any  victory  could  be 
achieved. 

The  tragic  aspect  of  life,  as  viewed  by 
this  great  writer,  is  derived  from  the  Ti- 
tanic strife  of  egoistic  desires  with  duties 
which  the  conscience  confesses,  and  those 
emotions  which  transcend  the  interests  of 
the  individual.  It  seems  to  her  no  small 
or  easy  thing  to  cast  away  self.  R.ither 
the  casting  self  away  is  an  agony  and  a 
martyrdom.  All  the  noblest  characters 
she  has  conceived,  certainly  all  those  char- 
acters in  presenting  which  a  personal  ac- 
cent see  liS  least  doubtfully  recognizable 
—  the  heroical  feminme  characters,  or 
those  that  might  have  been  heroical,  char^ 
acters  of  great  sensibility,  great  imagina- 
tive power,  great  fervour  of  feeling  — 
Maggie,  Roiuola,  Fedalma,  Armgart  — 
cling  with  passionate  attachment  to  the 
joy  which  must  needs  be  renounced.  The 
dying  to  self  is  the  dying  of  young  crea- 
tures full  of  the  streugth  and  the  gladness 
of  living.  The  world  is  indeed  cruel ;  to 
be  happy  is  so  sweet.  If  the  joy  were  ig- 
noble it  could  be  abandoned  with  less  an- 
guish and  remorse,  but  it  is  pure  and  high. 
Armgart,  in  the  moment  of  her  supreme 
musical  triumph,  feels  no  vulgar  pleas- 
ure :  — 

At  the  last  applause, 
Seeming  a  roar  of  tropic  winds  that  tossed 
The  band  kerchiefs,  and  many  coloureil  flowers. 
Falling  like  shattered  rainbows  all  around  — 
Think  you,  I  felt  myself  a  prima  donna  T 
No,  but  a  happy  spiritual  star. 
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Soeh  M  old  DiiDte  mw,  wroagbt  in  a  rose 
Of  Hgfat  io  Paradise,  whose  ODiy  self 
Wsa  coDsoiooenev  of  gloiy  wide-diffused; 
Masie,  life,  power  —  I  moving  in  the  midtt. 
With  a  sttbliiDe  neoessity  of  {^od. 

And  the  raptare  of  Fedalma  in  her  dance 
16  Dot  less  purely  a  blossoming  of  joy. 
Why  should  such  flowers  be  torn  and  cast 
away? 

The  problem  of  life  is  somewhat  simpli- 
fied by  a  diHi action  which  is  more  than 
once  referred  to  in  the  writings  of  George 
Eliot.  "The  old  Catholics,"  said  Felix 
Holt,  **are  right,  with  their  higher  rule 
and  their  lower.  Some  arc  called  to  sub- 
ject themselves  to  a  harder  discipline, 
and  renounce  things  voluntarily  whicn  are 
lawful  for  others.  It  is  the  old  word  *  ne- 
cessity is  laid  upon  me.*  "  While  Fedal- 
ma ii)  turning  away  for  ever  from  the  man 
ebe  loves,  Hinda  washes  the  shells  she  has 
been  gathering  on  the  strand ;  then  leaps 
and  scampers  back  beside  her  queen.  We 
do  not  ask  Hinda  to  take  upon  her  the 
vow  of  renunciation.  There  is  an  appro- 
priateness in  Tessa's  growing  fat  with 
years,  and  indulging  in  the  amiable  prac- 
tice of  a  mid-day  or  afternoon  doze.  Ctiild- 
like  glee,  indolence,  comfort,  and  content 
—  let  them  retain  these,  because  they  can 
know  neither  joy  nor  sorrow  of  a  higher 
strain.  And  to  hearts  that  are  sore  with 
hidden  wounds  and  unconquerable  sense 
of  loss,  the  pathetic  spectable  of  their  glad- 
ness and  their  repose  is  assuaging. 

But  why  must  Armgart,  why  must  Fe- 
dalma lose  the  brightness  of  their  exquis- 
ite joy?  Because  they  may  attain  to 
something  nobler,  something  in  truer 
keeping  with  the  world  in  which  they 
moTe.  They,  and  such  as  they,  must 
Deeds  accept  the  higher  rule,  subjection  to 
which  is  the  peculiar  heritage  of  largeness 
and  of  love.  The  world  is  sad,  and  each 
of  them  is  a  part  of  it;  and  being  sad,  the 
world  needs  sympathy  more  than  it  needs 
joy — joy  which  in  its  blindness  is  cruel. 
While  Armgart  is  engulphed  by  the  splen- 
dour of  her  own  felicity,  limping  Walpurga 
moves  unnoticed  about  her,  the  weary  girl 
who  knows  joy  only  by  negatives,  and 
Leo  the  grey-haired  musician,  lives  with 
&ad  composure  above  the  graves  of  his 
dead  hopes  and  dead  delights.  While  Fe- 
dalma dances  with  free  feet,  Zarca  and  his 
band  of  chained  gypsies  are  approaching, 

With  aavage  melancholy  in  their  eyes. 
That  itar-like  gleam  from  out  black  clouds  of 
hair. 

Romola  would  fain  be  delivered  from  the 
burden  of  responsibility,  from  the  cares 


and  obligations  of  a  dnsty  life,  where  du- 
ties remain  and  the  constraining  motive 
of  love  is  gone,  and  she  drifts  away  over 
the  dark  waters ;  she  awakes  to  find  the 
sorrow  of  the  world  still  hemming  her  in ; 
she  cannot  release  herself  Irom  the  obedi- 
ence of  the  higher  rule. 

The  renunciant*s  vow  is  accepted  by 
these  great  souls,  but  not  without  a  sud- 
den, cruel  discovery  of  truth,  or  a  long 
discipline  of  pain.  Armgart,  who  had 
been  "a  happy,  spiritual  star,"  will  now 
take  humble  work  and  do  it  well,  teach 
musio  and  singing  in  some  small  town, 
and  so  pass  on  Leo*s  gift  of  music  *'  to 
others  who  can  use  it  fbr  delight."  She 
will  bury  her  dead  joy;  but  it  is  piteous 
to  do  so;  she  is  tender  to  it;  the  dead  joy 
is  flesh  of  her  flesh ;  she  can  lot  fling  it 
away  or  insult  it  with  the  savage  zeal  of 
the  vulgar  ascetic  :  — 

0,  it  is  hard. 
To  take  the  little  corpse  and  lay  it  low. 
And  say  *'  None  misses  it  but  me.'* 

Fedalma,  choosing  sublimer  pain,  is  still 
the  Fedalma  of  the  Pla9a  grown  great 
through  sympathy  and  sorrow  and  obedi- 
ence; not  burying  a  dead  joy,  but  slaying 
one  that  lives  — 

Firm  to  slay  her  joy 
That  cut  her  heart  with  smiles  benetith  the  knife. 
Like  a  sweet  babe  foredoomed  by  prophecy. 

And  Romola,  calmly  happy  and  calmly  sad 
in  the  sweet  evening  of  her  life,  is  the 
Romola  whose  heart  blossomed  with  the 
perfect  flower  of  love  in  presence  of  a 
dark  beautiful  face,  and  to  the  music  of  a 
murmuring  voice  in  the  untroubled  days  of 
her  youth.  From  the  Frate,  who  com- 
manded her  to  draw  forth  the  crucitix 
hidden  in  her  bosom,  she  learns  the  le.-tson 
of  the  Cross  which  Maggie  had  learnt  less 
clearly  from  the  voice  out  of  the  fiir-off 
middle  ages.  '*  The  higher  life  begins  for 
us,  my  daughter  when  we  renounce  our 
own  will  to  bow  before  a  Divine  law*' 
That  seems  hard  to  you.  It  is  the  portal 
of  wisdom,  and  freedom,  and  blesseduess. 
And  the  symbol  of  it  hangs  before  you. 
That  wisdom  is  the  religion  of  the  Cross. 
And  you  stand  aloof  from  it :  you  are  a 
pagan  ;  you  have  been  taught  to  say,  *  I 
am  as  the  wise  men  who  lived  before  the 
time  when  the  Jew  of  Nazareth  was  cru- 
cified.' ....  What  has  your  dead  wisdom 
done  for  you,  my  daughter?  It  has  left 
vou  without  a  heart  for  the  neigh boura 
among  whom  you  dwell ;  without  care  for 
the  great  work  by  which  Florence  is  to  be 
regenerated  and  the  world  made  holy :  it 
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has  left  you  without  a  share  in  the  Divine 
life  which  quenches  the  sense  of  suffering 
Self  in  the  ardours  of  an  eyer-^rowing 
love."  Romola^s  leading^  of  Lillo  with 
gentle,  yet  firm,  hand  and  sweet  austerity 
into  the  presence  of  these  great  truths 
indicates  how  needful  she  had  found  them 
f(>r  the  uses  of  life ;  how  patiently  and  per- 
sistently she  had  acquired  their  le^sson. 
**  It  is  only  a  poor  sort  of  happiness  that 
could  ever  come  by  caring  very  much 
about  our  own  narrow  pleasures.  We  can 
only  have  the  highest  happiness,  such  as 
goes  along  with  being  a  great  man,  by 
having  wide  thoughts  and  much  feeling  for 
the  rest  of  the  world  as  well  as  ourselves  ; 
and  this  sort  of  happiness  often  brings  so 
much  pain  with  it,  that  we  can  only  tell  it 
from  pain  by  its  being  what  we  would 
choose  before  everythiug  else,  because  our 
souls  see  it  is  good.*' 

Tlie  same  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of 
self-renunciation,  of   the  obligation    laid 
upon   men  to  accept  some  other  rule  of 
conduct  than  the  desire  of  pleasure  is  en- 
forced in  the  way  of  warning  with  terrible 
emphasis.     Tito   Melema,   Arthur   Donni- 
thorne,  Godfrey  Cass,  Maggie  TuUiver,  are 
in    turn    assailed   by  one  and  the  same 
temptation  —  to  deny  or  put  out  of  sight 
our  duties  to  others,  to  gratify  some  de- 
mand for  esoistic  pleasure    or  happiness, 
or  to  avoid   some   wholesome    necessary 
pain.     Arthur,  vain,  affectionate,  suscepti- 
ble, owed  no  one   a  grudge,  and   would 
have  liked  to  see  everyone  about  him  hap- 
py, and  ready  to  acknowledge  that  they 
owed  a  great  part  of  their  happiness   to 
the  handsome  young  landlord.     Tito  was 
clever  and  beautiful,  kind  and  gentle  in  his 
manners,  without  a  thought  of  anything 
cruel  or  base.     And  Godfrey  was  full  of 
easy  good  nature  ;  and  Maggie  of  a  wealth 
of  eager  love.    But  in  the  linked  necessity 
of  evil,  each  of  these  beginning  with  a  soft 
yielding  to  egoistic  de-^ires,  becomes  capa- 
ble of  deeds  or  of  wishes  that  are  base  and 
cruel.    *'  *  It's  a  woman,'  said  Silas,  speak- 
ing low  and  half-broathlessly,. just  as  God- 
frey came  up.      *  She's  dead,  I   think  — 
dead  in  the  snow  at  the  stone-pits,  not  far 
from    my   door.'      Godfrey    felt   a    great 
throb  :  there  was  one  terror  in  his  miad  at 
that  moment  —  it   was,  that   the    woman 
might  tuft  be   dead.      That  was   an   evil 
terror  —  an  ugly  inmate  to  have  found  a 
nestling-place  in  Godfrey's  kindly  disposi- 
tion."   Maggie  has  heard  the  voice  of  the 
great  mediaaval  bearer  of  the   Cro:«s;   a 
higher  rule  than  that  of  self-pleasing  lives 
in  her  innermost  conscience,  and  therefore 
she  has  strength  at  the  last  to  renounce 


the  cruel  pursuit  of  personal  joy,  and  to 
accept  a  desert  for  her  feet  henceforth  to 
walk  in,  and  bitter  waters  to  allay  her 
thirst. 

The  scientific  observation  of  man,  and 
in  particular  the  study  of  the  mutual  rela- 
tions of  the  individual  and  society,  come 
to  reinforce  the  self-renouncing  dictates  of 
the  heart.  To  understand  any  individual 
apart  from  the  whole  life' of  the  race  ia 
impossible.  We  are  the  heirs  intellectual 
and  moral  of  the  past ;  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  naked  manhood;  the  heart  of 
each  of  us  wears  livery  which  it  cannot 
throw  off.  Our  verv  bodies  differ  from 
those  of  the  primeval  savages  —  differ,  it 
maybe,  from  those  of  extinct  apes  only  by 
the  gradual  gains  of  successive  generations 
of  ancestors.  Our  instincts,  physical  and 
mental,  our  habits  of  thought  and  feeling, 
the  main  tendency  of  onr  activity,  these 
are  assigned  to  us  by  the  common  life 
which  has  preceded  and  which  surrounds 
our  own.  "  There  is  no  private  life,"  writes 
George  Eliot  in  «'  Felix  Holt,"  <'  which  has 
not  been  determined  by  a  wider  public 
life,  from  the  time  when  the  primeval  milk- 
maid had  to  wander  with  the  wanderings 
of  her  clan,  because  the  cow  she  milked 
was  one  of  a  herd  which  had  made  the 
pastures  bare." 

If  this  be  so,  any  attempt  to  render  our 
individual  life  independent  of  the  general 
life  of  the  past  and  present,  any  attempt 
to  erect  a  system  of  thought  and  conduct 
out  of  merely  personal  convictions  and 
personal  desires  must  be  a  piece  of  slight, 
idealistic  fatuity.  The  worship  of  the 
Goddess  of  Reason  and  the  constitution 
of  the  year  one,  are  the  illusions  of  revo- 
lutionary idealism,  and  may  fitly  be  trans- 
ferred from  this  Old  World  which  has  a 
history  to  the  rising  philosophers  and  pol- 
iticians of  Cloudcuckoo-town.  Not  Rea^oa 
alone,  but  Reason  and  Tradition  in  har- 
monious action  guide  our  path  to  the  dis- 
covery of  truth :  — 

We  had  not  walked 
But  for  Tradition;  we  walk  evermore 
To  higher  paths,  by  brightening  Eteason's  lamp. 

Do  we  desire  to  be  strong  ?  We  shall  be 
so  upon  one  condition  —  that  we  resolve 
to  draw  for  strength  upon  the  common 
fund  of  thought  and  feeling  and  instinct 
stored  up,  within  us  and  without  us,  by 
the  race.  We  enter  upon  our  heritage  as 
soon  as  we  consent  to  throw  in  our  lot 
with  that  of  our  fellow-men,  those  who 
have  gone  before  us,  who  are  now  around 
us,  who  follow  after  us,  continuing  our 
lives  and  works.     War  waged  agaiust  the 
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powers  by  which  we  are  encompassed 
leads  to  inevitable  defeat ;  our  safety,  our 
honour,  our  greatness  lie  in  an  uncondi- 
tional surrender. 

Here  we  come  upon  one  chief  intention 
of ''The  Spauitib  Gyp^y."  Zarca  is  strong, 
and  never  falters;  Father  Isidor  is  no  less 
strong.  The  Gypsy  chieftain  and  the 
Catholic  Prior  has  each  accepted  with  un- 
divided will  the  law  of  his  life,  imposed 
upon  each  by  the  tradition  of  his  nation 
aod  his  creed.  Fedalma  attains  strength 
by  b^-coming  one  with  her  father  and  her 
father's  tribe ;  by  bowing  in  entire  eub- 
mission  to  the  might  of  hereditary  influ- 
ences. But  the  Spanish  Duke  would  find 
in  bis  personal  needs  and  private  passions 
the  principles  by  which  to  guide  his  action  : 
he  would  be  a  law  to  himself;  he  acknowl- 
edges no  authority  superior  to  his  own  de- 
sires; he  resolves  to  break  with  his  past, 
and  to  construct  a  new  life  for  himself, 
which  shall  have  no  relation  to  his  duties 
as  a  Spaniard,  a  Christian,  and  a  man  of 
ancient  blood.  Vain  effort  of  an  idealist 
to  create  from  the  resources  o^  his  inner 
consciousness  a  new  time  and  new  place 
other  than  the  actual  I  Don  Silva's  nature 
is  henceforth  shattered  into  fragments  :  be 
cannot  really  break  with  his  past ;  he  can- 
not create  a  new  world  in  which  to  live ; 
his  personality  almost  disappears ;  the  gal- 
lant cavalier  becomes  the  murderer  of  his 
friend  and  of  the  father  of  his  love ;  a 
twofold  traitor.* 

It  will  be  readily  seen  how  this  way  of 
thinking  abolishes  rights,  and  substitutes 
duties  in  their  place.  Of  rights  of  man, 
or  rights  of  woman,  we  never  hear  speech 
from  George  Eliot.  But  we  hear  much  of 
the  duties  of  each.  The  claim  asserted  by 
the  individual  on  behalf  of  this  or  that 
disappears,  because  the  individual  surren- 
ders his  independence  to  collective  human- 
ity, of  which  he  is  a  part.  And  it  is  anoth- 
er consequence  of  this  way  of  thinking 
that  the  leadings  of  duty  are  most  often 
looked  for,  not  within,  in  the  promptings 
of  the  heart,  but  without,  in  the  relations 
of  external  life,  which  connect  us  with  our 
fellow-men.  Our  great  English  novelist 
does  not  preach  as  her  favourite  doctrine 
the  indefeasible  right  of  love  to  gratify  it- 
self at  the  expense  of  law ;  with  the  cor- 
relative right,  equally  indefeasible,  to  cast 
away  the  marriage  bond  as  soon  as  it  has 
become  a  painful  incumbrance.  She  re- 
gards the  formal  contract,  even  when  its 

*  The  tbMDee  of  traditional  atUehmenti  to  the 
lile  of  Floreooe  leaves  Tito  without  one  of  the  chief 
panntees  of  political  honour,  and  bo  his  facile 
aU  Uy  tnnu  easily  to  treaoheroos  ums. 


spirit  has  long  since  died,  as  sacred  and  of 
binding  force.    Why?    Because  it  is  a  for- 
mal contract.    **The  light  abandonment 
of  ties,   whether  inherited  or  voluntary, 
because  they  had  ceased  to  be  pleasant, 
would  be  the  uprooting  of  social  and  per- 
sonal virtue."    Law  is  sacred.    Rebellion, 
it  is  true,  may  be  sacred  also.    There  are 
moments  of  life  ^*  when  the  soul  must  dare 
to  act   upon  its  own  warrant,  not  only 
without  external  law  to  appeal  to,  but  in 
the  face  of  a  law  which  is  not  unarmed 
with  Divine  liditnings  —  lightnings  that 
may  yet  fall  if  the  warraut  has  been  false.'' 
These  moments,  however,  are  of  rare  oc- 
currence, and  arise  only  in  extreme  neces- 
sity.   When  Maggie  and   Stephen   Guest 
are  together  and  alone  in  the  Mudport  Inn, 
and  Maggie  has  announced  her  determina- 
tion to  accompany  him  no  farther,  Stephen 
pleads:  —  ***\Ve  have  proved  that  it  was 
impossible  to  keep  our  resolutions.     We 
have  proved  that  the  feeling  which  draws 
us  to  each  other  is  too  strong  to  be  over- 
come: that  natural  law  surmounts  every 
other;  we  can't  help  what  it  clashes  with.' 
'It  is  not  so,  Stephen.      Vm    quite    sure 
that  is  wrong.     I   have  tried  to  think   it 
again  and  again;  but  I  see,  if  we  judged 
in  that  way,  there  would  be  a  warrant  for 
all  treachery  and  cruelty.     We  should  jus- 
tify breaking  the  most  sacred  ties  that  can 
ever  be  formed  on  earth.    If  the  past  is 
not  to  bind  us,  where  can  duty  lie  V     We 
should  have  no  law  but  the  inclination  of 
the  moment.' "     Maggie  returns    to   St. 
Oggs :  Fedalma  and  Don  Silva  part :  Ro- 
mola  goes  back  to  her  husband^s  house. 
We  can  imagine  how  unintelligible  such 
moral  situations,  and  such  moral  solutions, 
would  appear  to  a  great  female  novelist  in 
France.    The  Saint  Clbtilda  of  Positivism 
had  partly  written  a  large  work  intended 
to  refute  the  attacks  upon  marriage  con- 
tained in  the  writings  of  George  Sand,  *'  to 
whom,"  adds  her  worshipping  colleague, 
**  she  was  intellectually  no  less  than  mor- 
ally superior."      Perhaps  we   may  more 
composedly  take  on  trust  the  excellence  of 
Madame  Clotilde  de  Vaux's  refutation,  in- 
asmuch as  the  same  object  has  been  indi- 
rectly accomplished  by  the   great  female 
novelist  of  England,  who  for  her  own  part 
has  not  been  insensible  to  anything  that 
was  precious  in  the  influence  of  Comte. 

"  If  the  past  is  not  to  bind  us,  where  can 
duty  lie  ?  "  As  the  life  of  the  race  lying 
behind  our  individual  life  points  out  the 
direction  in  which  alone  it  can  move  with 
dignity  and  strength,  so  our  own  past 
month  and  years  lying  behind  the  present 
hour  and  minute  deliver  over  to  these  a 
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heritage  and  a  tradition  which  it  is  their 
wisdom  joyfully  to  accept  when  that  ia 
possible.  There  are  moments,  indeed, 
which  are  the  beginning  of  a  new  life ; 
when,  under  a  greater  influence  than  that 
of  the  irreversible  Past,  the  current  of  our 
life  takes  an  unexpected  course;  when  a 
single  act  transforms  the  whole  aspect  of 
the  world  in  which  we  move  ;  when  contact 
with  a  higher  nature  than  our  own  sud- 
denly discovers  to  us  some  heroic  quality 
of  our  heart  of  the  existence  of  which  we 
had  not  been  aware.  Such  is  the  virtue 
of  confession  of  evil  deeds  or  desires  to  a 
fellow-man,  it  restores  us  to  an  attitude  of 
noble  simplicity ;  we  are  rescued  from  the 
necessity  of  joining  hands  with  our  baser 
self.  But  these  moments  of  new  birth  do 
not  come  by  intention  or  choice.  The 
ideal  which  we  mav  set  before  ourselves, 
and  count  upon  making  our  own  by  con- 
Ftaucy  and  fidelity  of  heart,  is  that  which 
Don  Silva  imagines  for  himself:  — 

A  past  that  lives 
On  through  an  added  Present,  stretching  still 
In  hope  unchecked  by  shaming  memories 
To  life's  lost  breath. 

If  no  natural  piety  binds  our  days  togeth- 
er, let  us  die  quickly  rather  than  die  piece- 
meal by  the  slow  paralyzing  touch  of  time. 
All  that  helps  to  hold  our  past  and  present 
together  is  therefore  precious  and  sacred. 
It  is  well  that  our  afiections  should  twine 
tenderly  about  all  material  tokens  and 
memorials  of  bygone  days.  Why  should 
Tito  keep  his  father's  ring  ?  Why  indulge 
a  foolish  sentimeut,  a  piece  of  mere  super- 
stition, about  an  inanimate  object  ?  And 
80  Tito  sells  the  ring,  and  with  it  clones 
the  bargain  by  which  he  sells  his  soul. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  noble  pres:iin^  forward 
to  things  that  are  before,  and  forgetting 
of  things  that  are  behind.  George  Eliot 
is  not  attracted  to  represent  a  character  in 
which  such  an  ardour  is  predominant,  and 
the  base  forgetting  of  things  behind  alarms 
and  shocks  her.  It  is  noted,  as  character- 
istic of  Hetty's  shallow  nature,  that  in  her 
dream  of  the  future,  the  brilliant  future  of 
the  Captain's  wife,  there  mingles  no 
thought  of  her  second  parents,  no  thought 
of  the  children  she  had  helped  to  tend,  of 
any  youthful  companion,  any  pet  animal, 
any  relic  of  "her  own  childhood.  **  Hetty 
could  have  cast  all  her  past  life  behind  her, 
and  never  cared  to  be  reminded  of  it  again. 
I  think  she  had  no  feeling  at  all  towards 
the  old  house,  and  did  not  like  the  Jacob's 
ladder  and  the  long  row  of  hollyhocks  in 
the  garden  better  than  any  other  flowers 
—  perhaps  not  so  well."    Jubal,  after  his ' 


ardent  pursuit  of  song  through  the  world, 
would  return  to  Lamech's  home,  ^*  hoping 
to  find  the  former  things."  Silas  Marner 
would  see  once  more  the  town  where  he 
was  born,  and  Lantern  Yard,  where  the 
lots  had  declared  him  guilty.  But  Hetty 
is  like  a  plant  with  hardly  any  roots ;  ^'  lay 
it  over  your  ornamental  flower-pot  and  it 
blossoms  none  the  woise.^' 

This  is  the  life  we  mortals  live.  And  be- 
yond life  lies  death.  Now  it  is  not  hard  to 
face  it.  We  have  already  given  ourselves 
up  to  the  large  life  of  our  race.  We  have 
already  died  as  individual  men  and  women. 
And  we  see  how  the  short  space  of  joy,  of 
suffering,  and  of  activity  allotted  to  each 
of  us  urges  to  helpful  toil,  and  makes  im- 
possible for  us  the  "  glad  idles:<e  "  of  the 
immortal  denizen  of  earth.  This  is  the 
thought  of  '*  Jubal."  When  the  great  ar- 
tist returns  to  his  early  home,  he  is  already 
virtually  deceased  —  he  has  entered  into 
subjective  existence.  Jubal  the  maker  of 
the  lyre  is  beaten  with  the  flutes  of  Jabal's 
worshippers.  This  is  tragic.  His  apotheo- 
sis and  his  martyrdom  were  one.  George 
Eliot  is  not  insensible  to  the  anguish  of  the 
sufferer.  But  a  strenuous  and  holy 
thought  comes  to  make  his  death  harmoni- 
ous as  his  life.  He  has  given  his  gift  to 
men.  He  has  enriched  the  world.  He  is 
incorporate  in 

A  strong  persistent  lift 
Panting  through  generations  as  one  breath, 
And  filling  with  its  soul  the  blank  of  death. 

Edward  Dowden. 
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BY  JEAN  INGELOW. 

CHAPTER   XXI EI. 

**  I'm  yonng  and  strong,  my  Marion ; 
None  dance  like  nie  on  the  green; 
And  gin  ye  forsakn  me,  Marion, 
I'll  e'en  draw  up  with  Jean." 

I  DID  not  now  sit  in  the  morning-room, 
for  I  could  not  find  it  in  my  heart  to  make 
Lou  uncomfortable,  and  I  observed  that  my 
proposal  to  Mrs.  Henfrey  that  Valentine 
and  I  should  read  in  the  drawing-room 
with  her  was  met  with  such  ready  willing- 
ness, that  L  could  not  but  suppose  she 
wished  Captain  Walker  to  have  every  op- 
portunity for  making  him^self  agreeable. 

After  we  had  read,  we  took  a  walk  or 
a  drive  ;  indeed,  we  were  thrown  together 
almost  all  day  long,  and  I  was  so  keenly- 
aware  of  the  folly  I  should  commit  if  I  in- 
dulged any  dream  with  respect  to  Air. 
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BraiidoD,  that  I  tried  earnegtly  to  write 
and  waik,  to  talk  and  practise,  as  much  as 
I  ooold,  and  starve  him  out  of  my  thoughts 
hy  occupying  myself  with  other  things. 

He  had  deliberately  gone  away  in  the 
very  midst  of  his  apparent  interest  about 
me.  It  was  not  to  please  Tom,  that  I  had 
plainly  seen ;  and  there  had  been  no  talk 
of  business. 

^Well,"  said  Valentine,  one  day  when 
we  set  out  for  our  walk,  **  I  consider  that 
Gile^  is  in  for  a  thousand  pounds." 

"What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

*"  Oh,  don't  you  know  that  he  gave  Emi- 
ly that  sum  when  she  was  married,  and 
promised  it  to  the  others?  " 

"No,  I  have  not  heard  it." 

"  Well,  he  did ;  and  he  is  to  let  me  have 
the  same  sum  to  put  me  to  college.  That's 
what  gives  him  so  much  power  over  me." 

"  I  did  not  know  he  was  rich.*' 

**  He  isn't ;  but  he  has  plenty.  That,  I 
am  bound  to  say,  is  my  pa*8  doing.  Why, 
this  bouse  belongs  to  Giles." 

"Indeed!" 

''Tes;  papa  was  his  father's  guardian. 
His  father  died  suddenly,  you  know,  before 
he  was  born." 

•*  I  have  heard  that." 

"  So  papa  and  sister  went  and  fetched 
poor  mamma  here,  and  she  stayed  till  after 
Giles  was  born ;  she  did  nothing  but  cry, 
and  made  them  so  miserable.  She  used  to 
sit,  when  she  gotr  a  little  better,  under  that 
laamstinus  tree  and  nurse  Giles  and  cry 
o?er  him.  Then  she  said  she  should  be 
happier  if  she  went  to  her  own  people  in 
Scotland ;  so  papa  took  her  there,  and  she 
soon  got  better,  and  married  Mr.  Grant. 
Well  then,  most  of  what  Mr.  Brandon  had 
left  became  the  property  of  his  child,  and 
papa  was  his  guardian,  and  managed  it  so 
well,  that  by  the  time  Giles  was  of  as^e  his 
patrimony  was  nearly  doubled.  Did  you 
erer  hear  the  story  of  how  papa  came  to 
marry  mamma  ?  " 

«No.    Tell  it  me." 

**  ^^Vi  <>f  course  papa  and  mamma  used 
to  correspond  about  Gile^,  and  papa  wished 
him  to  go  to  school,  and  there  was  a  kind 
of  coolness  between  them,  because  papa 
thought  it  so  silly  of  mamma  to  marry 
again  so  soon.  Well,  after  Mr.  Grant  had 
been  dead  a  year,  there  was  some  business 
to  be  settled,  and  mamma  had  some  papers 
to  sign  about  Giles.  But  papa  had  the 
goat  and  could  not  go  to  Scotland,  so 
mamma  had  to  come  to  him,  and  she  left 
Giles  behind,  for  fear  papa  should  want  to 
get  bim  and  send  him  to  school. 

*'She  came  here  in  a  snow-storm,  and 
papa  was  very  cross  and  grumbling  a  good 


deal  about  his  gout.  He  was  nearly  sixty 
then,  and  had  been  a  kind  of  widower 
thirty  years.  When  he  found  that  mamma 
had  left  Giles  behind  he  was  very  angry. 
I  can't  tell  the  story  so  well  as  sister  does ; 
it's  the  only  one  she  ever  does  tell  well. 
She  was  with  papa,  and  when  he  said, 
'  Are  there  no  possible  means,  madam,  by 
which  I  can  get  that  boy  into  my  hands  ? ' 
mamma  said,  *  I  cannot  tell  what  means 
you  may  have  in  reserve,  but  those  which 
you  have  tried  at  present  are  quite  inef- 
fectual.' Sister  thought  they  were  going 
to  quarrel,  so  she  got  out  of  the  room  aa 
fast  as  she  could ;  but  when  she  came  in 
again  (mamma  was  always  considered  a 
very  fascinating  person),  she  found  papa 
in  an  excellent  temper,  and  he  told  her  he 
had  been  talking  with  Mrs.  Grant,  and  she 
had  promised  to  let  him  have  her  son. 
And  so  mamma  did,  you  know,|but  she 
came  with  him  and  Liz  and  Lou  and  Emily 
also.  I  have  always  thought  it  showed  a 
beautiful  spirit  of  discernment  in  my  dear 
mother,  that  no  sooner  was  I  born  than  she 
perceived  my  superior  merit,  and  showed 
an  open  preference  for  me  over  all  her  oth- 
er children.  On  the  other  hand,  so  blind 
is  poor  human  nature  that  papa  always  had 
a  kind  of  infatuation  in  favour  of  Giles. 

**  Papa  sent  Giles  to  Trinity,  and  wished 
him  to  study  law,  but  he  hates  the  law,  and 
says  if  he  marries  he  shall  buy  land  and  go 
and  settle  in  New  Zealand.  It  is  a  lucky 
thing  for  us  that  papa  managed  so  well  for 
him,  for  now  Giles  always  persists  that  we 
have  a  claim  on  his  property  in  conse- 
quence." 

From  day  to  day  Valentine  and  I  culti- 
vated our  intimacy.  We  went  together  to 
call  on  Miss  Dorinda,  we  took  rides  to- 
gether and  went  fern-hunting  in  the  woods, 
we  studied,  we  quarrelled  and  made  it  up 
again.  We  were  at  first  glad  to  be  to- 
gether for  want  of  other  society,  but  by 
degrees  we  got  used  to  each  other,  and 
liked  to  discuss  in  company  the  progress 
of  Captain  Walker's  wooing,  the  various 
croquet  parties  we  went  to,  and  the  neigh- 
bours who  came  to  lunch  and  to  call. 

Once,  and  only  once,  Valentine  gave 
himself  a  holiday  from  his  Greek,  and  left 
me  all  the  morning.  About  three  o'clock 
he  returned  and  burst  into  the  room,  ex- 
claiming that  he  should  not  have  been  so 
late  if  he  had  not  fallen  in  with  a  crowd  of 
people  running  to  farmer  Coles',  and  de- 
claring that  one  of  his  ricks  was  on  fire. 

**  I  ran  after  them,  hoping  to  see  the  fun, 
and  help  to  throw  water,  when  Tim  Coles, 
the  farmer's  own  brother,  lagged  behind 
aud  began  to  lament  and  talk  about  his 
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feelings.  *  Come,  Tim,'  said  I, '  you  block 
up  the  stile  ;  let  me  get  over/  *  Ah  1 '  said 
he, '  my  poor  brother !  Blood's  thicker  than 
water.*  *  So  I  perceive/  said  I,  *  so  much 
thicker  that  it  won't  run.'  Put  that  into 
the  novel ;  it's  much  better  than  anything 
vou  can  invent  yourself.  Well,  we  soon 
had  the  fire  out.  I  was  too  late  for  the 
train,  but  though  I  had  to  wait  for  the 
next  I  was  glad ;  for  Charlotte  was  there, 
and  Prentice ;  they  were  waiting  for  old 
Tikey  to  come  down  from  some  missionary 
meeting  he'd  been  to.  We  amused  our- 
selves with  planting,  Charlotte  said,  *  If  I 
were  to  plant  you  and  what  you  frequently 
do,  myself,  and  something  indefinite,  what 
would  come  up?' — but,  dear  me  I  you 
never  can  guess  anything,  and,  besides,  an 
old  salt  like  you  ought  not  to  plant,  you 
should  fish.  If  I  were  to  throw  myself 
into  th^  sea  when  you  were  fishing,  what 
should  you  catch  V  " 

**  An  odd  fish  ?  " 

«  No." 

«  A  flat-fish  ?  " 

**No,  you  crab,  but  a  great  sole.  A 
friend  of  St.  George's  used  to  say  that  he 
was  all  soul  —  so  am  T,  except  my  body. 
Come,  I'll  give  you  another  plant.  If  I 
were  to  plant  the  mother  of  hexameters 
painted  gold-colour,  and  what  I  should  like 
to  give  you,  what  would  come  up?  Do 
you  think  it  would  be  a  bee  orchis  r  " 

"  I  consider  you  a  very  impertinent  boy. 
Besides,  they  ought  to  spell." 

''  No,  they  belong  to  the  botanical,  not 
to  the  educated  classes.  Scene  for  the 
novel  — '  And  here  the  graceful  youth, 
producing  a  costly  ring,  and,  dropping  on 
one  knee,  took  her  hand  and  pressed  it  to 
his  finely-formed  lips,  as  was  his  frequent 
habit.' " 

"He  did  nothing  of  the  kind,"  I  ex- 
claimed. "  How  dare  you  I  you  never  did 
kiss  it,  and  you  never  will.  Do  you  think 
I  am  going  to  hang  my  hand  over  the  end 
of  the  sofa  that,  as  Sairey  Gamp  says,  you 
*may  put  your  lips  %o  it  when  so  dis- 
poged ' ?  " 

**  Why,  you  don't  think  I  was  in  earnest, 
do  you  V  "  exclaimed  Valentine,  shaking 
with  laughter.  *'  Kiss  your  hand,  indeed  I 
I  wouldn't  do  such  a  thing  on  any  account, 
I  can  tell  you  1  No,  it  was  a  scene."  And 
he  stuck  a  little  ring  on  the  top  of  one  of 
his  great  fingers,  and  said,  in  a  more  col- 
loquial tone,  "Just  see  if  this  fits,  will 
you  ?  " 

«  Yes,  it  fits  pretty  well." 

"  It  only  cost  seven-and-sixpence." 

"  And  quite  enough,  too,  for  it  is  a  rub- 
bishing little  thing." 


"  Well,  keep  it,  then,  for  the  present, 
lest  I  should  lose  it.  And  now  I  am  going 
to  tell  you  a  thrilling  tale,  and  appeal  to 
all  your  better  feelings." 

"  Do." 

"  You  mast  know,  then,  that  the  day 
Giles  went  away,  he  got  up  very  early  in- 
deed ;  I  heard  him,  and  got  up  too,  and 
went  into  his  room  while  he  was  shaving. 
I  told  him  I  had  only  five  shillings  in  my 
pocket,  and  put  it  to  him,  *  as  a  man  and 
a  brother.'  whetlier,  considering  the  state 
of  his  own  finances,  he  had  the  heart  to 
let  such  a  state  of  things  continue.  It  was 
once  his  own  case  —  how  did  he  like  it  ?  I 
asked.  The  wretch  answered,  *  O  Cheit- 
reux  temps  quand  fe'lais  si  malkeureux  1 ' 
and  went  on  lathering  himself  in  a  way 
that  was  very  unfeeling,  considering  how- 
late  my  whiskers  are  in  coming.  *  What 
do  you  want  to  buy  ? '  said  Giles.  I  told 
him  a  ring.  *  Whew  1 '  he  answered,  *a 
ring!  Why  can't  you  seal  your  letters 
with  a  shilling  ?  Well,  come,'  he  said,  *  iT 
vou'll  have  your  father's  crest  well  cut, 
I'll  give  you  five  pounds.'  *  What ! '  I  an- 
swered, '  do  you  think  I  am  such  a  muff  as 
to  want  a  signet  ring  ?  No,  I  want  one  for 
a  present.'  Well,  by  that  time  I  had  got 
the  five  sovereigns.  '  A  present  1 '  said 
Giles,  with  infinite  scorn  ;  *  for  whom  ? '  I 
told  him  it  was  for  a  lady,  and  instead  of 
treating  the  matter  as  if  it  was  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world,  he  laughed  in 
an  insulting  manner,  and  then  turned 
grave,  and  desired  me  not  to  make  myself 
ridiculous  by  any  such  foolery ;  he  wanted 
to  know  the  lady's  name,  and  said  if  it  was 
Fanny  Wilson,  I  was  most  presumptuous  ; 
indeed,  at  my  age,  it  would  oe  very  imper- 
tinent to  do  such  a  thing,  and  that  papa 
would  be  very  angry ;  he  added,  D.  dear, 
that  if  I  woula  only  wait  a  couple  of  years, 
there  really  was  no  saying  what  might 
happen  in  that  quarter.  I  said  it  was  not 
Fanny  Wilson.  *  Has  it  any  reference, 
then,  to  that  foolish  boy.  Prentice  ?  '  he 
next  asked.  I  could  not  altogether  say 
that  it  had  not.  *•  Because  if  it*has,  and 
you  give  a  ring  to  Charlotte  on  purpose 
to  vex  him,  I  shall  be  much  disappointed 
in  you.'  he  said.  I  said  I  could  not  di- 
vulge the  lady's  name,  but  of  course  I 
could  not  help  laughing,  because  he  was 
so  grave  and  so  angry,  and  seemed  so  as- 
tonished at  my  folly.  No  lady,  he  said, 
would  accept  a  ring  from  a  mere  boy. 
M'll  bet  you  all  the  money  that  I  don't 
spend  on  the  ring,*  I  said, '  that  this  lady 
does.'  *  If  she  does,'  said  Giles,  *  I  give 
you  five  sovereigns  more.'  Only  think  of 
that !    I  know  if  he  had  not  been  in  such 
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a  harry  that  he  woald  have  made  tne  tell 
him  everything.  As  it  is,  D.  dear,  I  can 
make  myself  happy  in  the  hope  of  future 
pelf;  the  ring  is  for  you." 

*•  For  me  V  how  dare  you !  V 

**Yefl,  for  you.  It  has  been  my  happy 
privilege  already  to-day  to  make  a  fellow- 
creature  perfectly  miserable.  Prentice  is 
DOW,  I  have  little  doubt,  tearing  his  hair." 

Upon  this  I  took  off  the  ring  and  laid  it 
iaaide  the  fender,  where  I  told  him  it 
voald  remain  nnless  he  picked  it  up.  Fol- 
lowing his  brother's  lead,  I  also  said  that 
if  he  had  done  it  in  earnest  it  would  have 
been  very  foolish,  but  as  it  was  in  joke  it 
was  unpertinent. 

"It's  all  Prentice's  fault,"  he  burst  out. 
"He  gave  Charlotte  a  ring,  and  I  shall 
sever  be  able  to  subdue  him  unless  I  can 
match  him;  his  insolence  is  insufferable. 
Too  shoald  have  seen  his  jealous  misery 
to^y  when  I  said,  carelessly,  that  I  was 
going  to  buy  a  ring.  I  hate  that  fellow  — 
ac  least  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  Chris- 
tiao  chanty  I  do.  The  great  joy  and  de- 
lire  of  bis  life  is  to  do  what  nobody  else 
can ;  bat  if  other  young  fellows  can  be  en- 
gaged at  nineteen,  why  there  is  no  glory 
in  it,  and  no  grandeur  either.  However, 
I  shall  pick  up  the  ring,  and  trust  to  your 
better  feelings  not  to  deprive  me  of  all 
this  money." 

We  argued  and  bickered  some  time,  and 
then  were  reconciled;  what,  indeed,  was 
the  nae  of  qnarrelling  with  a  youth  whose 
limplicity  was  so  transparent,  and  whose 
temper  was  so  imperturbable  ? 

Inat  night,  the  ring  was  sent  to  me  with 
a  polite  note  begging  my  acceptance  of 
it.  I  returned  it  the  next  morning  before 
I  lefi  my  room  in  a  similar  note,  declining 
to  leceive  it.  This  process  was  repeated 
every  night  and  every  morning  till  the 
next  Sunday,  when,  as  we  were  walking 
home  from  church,  Valentine  exclaimed, 
"*!  say,  Prentice  has  been  low  all  this 
week/and  now  he  despairs.  I  heard  him 
ipeak  snappishly  to  Charlotte,  upon  which 
she  replied,  '  Well,  how  can  I  help  it  if 
they  do  correspond  I '  What  an  inconsid- 
erate world  this  is !  /  would  not,  on  any 
account  make  a  fellow  so  miserable  as  you 
have  made  Prentice  I " 

**  Correspond  ?  what  do  you  mean  1 " 

'^Oh,  I  remarked  to  Prentice,  in  the 
i     eoorse  of  conversation,  that  we    corres- 
ponded ;  so  we  do  —  we  write  daily.    That 
u entirely  your  doing.    I  should  never  have 
thought  of  such  a  thing.*^ 

Hw  note  with  the  ring  in  it  was  sent  to 
Be  as  usual  that  night,  and  for  the  first 
tune  Liz   was   with    me.     Mrs.    Brand 
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brought  it  in  with  the  usual  simper  and 
the  usual  message :  '*  Mr.  Valentine's  com- 
pliments, ma'am,  and  wishes  you  pleas- 
ant dreams."  I  told  the  story  to  Liz,  and 
she  was  very  much  amused ;  but  When  I 
related  the  anecdote  about  the  correspond- 
ence, she  agreed  wi  h  me  that  the  joke 
must  be  put  a  stop  to,  and  we  thought  the 
best  thing  for  me  to  do,  in  order  to  effect 
this,  would  be  to  make  over  the  ring  to 
somebody  else. 

So  I  put  it  on  her  finger,  and  the  next 
morning,  after  breakfast,  I  saw  it  catch 
Valentine's  eye,  and  heard  him  ask  her 
where  she  got  it. 

"  Oh,"  she  replied,  carelessly,  "  it's  a 
thing  that  Dorothea  had  no  value  for,  so 
she  gave  it  to  me." 

"  Did  she  ?  "  said  Valentine,  with  joyful 
readiness ;  *'  then  the  game  is  won  at  last  I 
and  I'll  write  at  once  for  that  photograph- 
ing camera;  it  only  costs  SI,  IO9.,  and  now 
I  can  have  it." 

Lou  and  Captain  Walker,  who  were  evi- 
dently in  possession  of  the  facts,  looked 
ou  amused,  and  I  asked  what  the  ring  had 
to  do  with  the  camera. 

Valentine  replied  that  people  cr>uld  not 
give  way  what  did  not  belong  to  them, 
therefore  it  was  evident,  by  my  own  act, 
that  1  acknowledged  the  ring  to  be  mine  ; 
I  had  pccepted  it,  and  given  it  away ;  so 
he  should  at  once  appropriate  the  prom- 
ised gift  from  St.  George. 

It  was  quite  in  vain  for  me  to  protest 
and  declare ;  everybody  was  against  me ; 
even  Mrs.  Henfrey  was  roused  to  interest, 
and  laughed,  and  demonstrated  to  me  that 
nothing  could  be  clearer  than  Valentine's 
case. 

The  camera  was  ordered  that  very 
morning,  and  we  —  that  in  Valentine  and 
I  —  spent  from  that  time  forth  several 
hours  of  each  day  in  taking  portraits  with 
it.  Hideous  things  some  of  them  were; 
they  had  an  evil  grin  on  their  faces,  so  we 
tried  sitting  with  gravity,  and  then  the 
portraits  glared  at  beholders  with  desolate 
gloom.  At  last  we  grew  tired  of  troub- 
ling ourselves  as  to  the  expression  of  our 
faces ;  sat  carelessly,  and  some  very  good 
ones  came  out,  which  we  spoilt  by  over- 
burhing  in  the  sun,  or  spotted  by  soaking 
in  a  badly-mixed  bath. 

We  set  the  camera  out  of  doors  on  the 
lawn,  and  worked  at  this  new  trade,  till  at 
last,  when  we  had  wasted  more  than  half 
the  stock  of  chemicals,  we  arrived  at  tol- 
erable skill,  and  took  Captain  Walker's 
unmeaning-  face,  light  eyes,  and  sandy 
whiskers,  so  well,  that  even  Mrs.  Henfrey 
declared  it  to  be  a  speaking  likeness,  and 
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arrayed  herself  in  velvet,  and  came  out  on 
the  lawn  to  sit. 

Mr.  Mortimer  encouraged  this  rage  for 
photography  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
good  for  valeutine's  luoga  to  be  out  so 
much  in  the  air. 

We  took  all  the  friends  of  the  family, 
and  all  the  cottagera.  We  took  the  home 
party  in  every  variety  of  costume,  and  atti- 
tude ;  we  took  Captain  Walker  leaning  on* 
Lou's  chair ;  he  evidently  wished  to  look 
sentimental ;  she  told  him  to  give  himself 
a  military  expression.  In  his  desire  to 
combine  the  two,  he  looked  both  foolish 
and  fierce,  but  Lou  was  pleased.  We 
then  took  him  again  in  his  full  dress,  with 
one  hand  pointing  at  nothing  in  the  dis- 
tance. His  hand  came  out  as  big  as  his 
head,  but  what  of  that?  nothing  is  per- 
fect. 

St.  George  being  away,  we  adopted  the 
smoking-room  and  used  it  as  a  portrait 
gallery,  and  stuck  the  pictures  all  over  his 
walla  with  pins ;  there  they  hung  to  dry, 
while  we,  having  stained  our  fingers  of  a 
lively  brown  with  collodion,  and  having 
arrived  at  tolerable  skill,  sighed  for  new 
worlds  to  conquer,  and  took,  the  portrait 
of  every  child  and  monitor  in  Giles's  own 
particular  village  school,  where  he  had  a 
select  company  of  little  girls  bringing  up 
on  purpose  to  be  sent  to  Canada. 

We  then  took  portraits  in  character, 
Valentine  bought  a  pair  of  moustaches, 
and  came  out  as  a  brigand.  I  was  dressed 
up  as  a  fish  girl,  having  a  basket  of  mack- 
erel on  my  head,  which  we  got  from  the 
cook.  Those  mackerel  stood  a  long  time 
in  the  sun,  and  when  they  appeared  at 
table  the  family  declined  to  partake  of 
them,  but  the  photograph  was  the  very 
best  we  ever  did. 

As  time  went  on,  I  was  the  more  glad 
of  til  is  occupation,  for  we  heard  nothing 
of  Tom  and  Mr.  Brandon,  and  as  no  one 
but  Valentine  and  mvself  seemed  to  think 
this  at  all  singular,  I  sometimes  thought 
the  family  must  know  something  of  tiieir 
movements ;  though,  when  I  made  any  re- 
mark on  Tom's  lonjr  absence,  Mr.  Morti- 
mer or  Mrs.  Heufrey  would  reply  to  the 
effect  that  it  was  dull  in  the  country. 

One  day,  when  the  weather  was  partic- 
ularly fine,  and  we,  after  working  hard  at 
our  Greek,  bad  taken  some  very  success- 
ful photographs,  Valentine  got  Liz  to  lend 
him  the  ring,  and  asked  me  just  to  put  it 
on  while  my  portrait  was  being  taken  as  a 
bridesmaid.  I  declined,  for  I  had  a  sus- 
picion that  some  further  torture  to  Pren- 
tice would  ensue,  but  as  he  made  a  great 
point  of  it,  and  I  did  nut  like  to  yield,  I  at 


last  went  in  and  ensconced  myself  in  the 
smoking-room.     As  I  stood  by  the    table 
he  shortly  entered,  bearing  the  ring  on  a 
large    silver    waiter,    and    following    tn«* 
about  the  roeui,  lau<;hing  and  begging  cne 
to  put  it  on.     Ho  walked  after  me  round 
and  round  the  table.     I  then  retreated  be- 
fore him  till  the  walk  became  a  run,  and  I 
at  last  darted  out  of  the  room  and  ran  up- 
stairs, he  striding  after,    vowing    that    i 
should  wear  it.     In  that  style,  both  out  of 
breath  with  laughing,  we  ran  up  one  stair- 
case and  down  another,  up  the  gallery  and 
along  the    wing,  the    ring    rattling    and 
dancing  on  the  waiter,  and  Valentine  with 
cracked  voice    vociferating   and  quoting ; 
till,  stopped  at  last  by  the  window  seat,  I 
turned   to  bay  quite    breathless,  and     he 
dropped  on   one  knee  and    held    up    hi  a 
waiter  with  the  ring  on  it,  still  laughing, 
but  unable  to  articulate  a  word. 

At  this  precise  point  of  time  a  door  close 
at  hand  flew  open,  and  somebody  coniin<^ 
out,  nearly  tumbled  over  Valentine*s  legs. 
Mr.  Mortimer. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  intense  sur- 
prise of  his  countenance  when  he  saw  Val- 
entine's attitude  and  the  ring.  In  spite 
of  our  laughter,  it  was  evident  that  this 
little  tableau  had  greatly  struck  him,  and 
after  a  pause  of  a  few  seconds,  he  turned 
again  very  quietly  into  his  dressing-room 
and  shut  the  door  behind  him  without  say- 
ing a  word. 

Now  if  he  had  laughed  or  spoken,  I 
should  not  have  thought  so  much  of  it, 
but  that  withdrawal  and  that  great  sur- 
prise were  very  mortifying,  because  it 
seemed  to  show  that  he  did  not  treat  the 
matter  as  the  silly  joke  of  a  boy. 

Valentine  saw  this  as  well  as  I  did,  and 
when  he  rose  from  his  knees  he  looked 
very  foolish.  I  was  not  in  the  best  hu- 
mour possible,  and  as  we  walked  down- 
stairs together  in  a  very  crest-fallen  state, 
Mr.  Mortimer's  surprise  being  far  more 
disconcerting  thau  Valentine's  joke,  I  said 
I  thought  he  had  better  go  and  explain 
the  whole  thing  to  his  father,  make  light 
of  it,  and  expre^^sly  say  that  the  ring  waa 
only  offered  as  an  ornament  to  be  worn  in 
a  portrait. 

For  once  he  was  out  of  countenance,  anci 
made  excuses,  His  father,  he  was  sure, 
would  ask  what  he  meant  by  it,  perhaps 
would  inquire  if  he  meant  any  thing  se- 
rious. 

"  He  will  say  nothing  of  the  kind,''  I 
answered  with  some  asperity;  "ridicu- 
lous 1  Even  if  he  did,  you  would  only 
have  to  speak  out  and  say  ^  no,*  like  a  boy 
and  a  Britou." 
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"I shan't  say  anything  of  the  sort,"  he 
answered,  sulkily.  •*!  like  you  better 
than  any  other  girl  in  the  world.  Char- 
lotte's nothing  to  you,  nor  Jane  Wilson 
either.- 

I  was  very  angry  with  him  for  talking 
BQch  nonsense,  but  I  argued  the  point  with 
him,  and  proved  by  force  of  reasoning  that 
he  and  I  were  friends  and  could  be  noth- 
ing else.  He  began  to  yield.  I  might  be 
right.  I  summed  up  the  facts,  and  his 
miod  inclined  to  agree  with  me.  Then 
why  had  he  been  so  foolish  ?  He  said  he 
didn't  exactly  know.  I  supposed  it  must 
have  been  out  of  perversity.  He  thought 
it  mast  have  been,  and,  recovering  his 
ipirits,  began  to  whistle. 

So  having  by  this  time  returned  to  the 
bwn,  I  sat  down  on  a  heap  of  mown  gra-ss, 
and  began  to  harangue  him  on  the  neces- 
sitT  of  his  going  to  explain  matters  to  his 
Cither,  when  I  suddenly  forgot  the  subject^ 
io  consequence  of  a  circumstance  which 
took  place,  and  did  not  think  of  it  again 
for  at  least  an  hour. 

He  was  sitting  at  my  feet,  playing  with 
the  mown  grass,  and  blnshing,  when  hear- 
ing footsteps  close  to  us  he  looked  up  and 
exclaimed, "  Why,  here's  Giles,  I  declare  I " 
and  Mr.  Brandon,  stepping  up,  shook 
hands  with  me  and  looked  at  me  with 
some  attention. 

No  wonder,  for  I  was  arrayed  in  white 
tarlatan,  I  had  a  crown  of  flowers  on  my 
head,  and  my  upper  skirt  was  filled  with 
bonches  of  lilac,  laburnum,  and  peonies. 
Captain  Walker  had  taken  great  pains  to 
persuade  Lou  to  be  taken  dressed  as  a 
bride,  while  Liz  and  I  strewed  flowers  be- 
fere  her  in  the  character  of  bridesmaids. 
At  the  last  moment,  when  all  seemed  pro- 

Etioas,  Lou  had  failed  the  poor  man,  but 
iz  and  I  determined  not  to  have  the  trou- 
ble of  dressing  for  nothing,  intended  to  be 
taken  without  her. 

'•-Ob,  Mr.  Brandon,"  I  exclaimed,  "  you 
are  eome  home !  Where  is  Tom  ?  is  he  up 
in  his  room  ?  " 

*"  No,*'  he  answered,  cheerfully,  and  as  if 
he  viihed  me  to  think  his  announcement 
a  commonplace  one,  but  could  not  quite 
manage  it.  ^'  I  left  him  behind  with  the 
Captain.  He  sent  his  love  to  you.  We 
only  spent  four  days  in  town,  and  I  have 
been  cruising  about  with  them  ever  since. 
Thej  pat  me  ashore  yesterday  at  Gos- 
port" 

-  He  is  not  ill  ?  " 

**No  —  no,  certainly  not;  I  never  saw 
him  looking  better,  nor  the  Captain 
either." 

1  bad  already  stayed  at  Mr.  Mortimer's 


house  nearly  the  whole  of  the  month  for 
which  we  had  been  invited.  Tom,  I  could 
not  but  think,  was  treating  him  very  cav- 
alierly by  this  strange  withdrawal,  and 
here  was  I  left  alone  with  no  directions 
how  to  act,  and  a  positive  certainty  now, 
that  there  was  something  in  the  back- 
ground which  I  did  not  understand. 

I  said  I  hoped  he  had  brought  me  some 
letters.  He  answered,  with  the  same  opeu 
air  of  cheerfulness,  No,  he  had  not,  but 
that  Tom  had  promised  to  write  very 
soon^ 

"  Hang  him  I  *'  said  Valentine,  with  sud- 
den vehemence.  **  Promised  to  write  to 
his  own  sister  I  But,"  he  added,  in  a 
sympathizing  voice,  cracked  though  it  was, 
"  never  mind,  D.  dear;  you  must  stop,  you 
know,  till  he  comes  to  fetch  you,  and  won't 
that  be  a  trial  to  this  child  1  Never  mind  t 
he'll  try  and  bear  it." 

There  was  something  very  affectionate 
in  his  manner,  and  as  Mr.  Brandon  did 
not  say  a  single  word,  but  merely  stood  by 
looking  on,  he  continued  his  remarks,  in- 
terspersing them  with  many  quotations 
and  jokes,  to  which  I  could  not  respond 
and  Mr.  Brandon  did  not. 

My  sensations  of  shame  at  the  way  in 
which  I  had  been  left  on  the  hands  of  this 
family,  the  fear  lest  I  should  intrude,  and 
the  consciousness  that  they  were  perfectly 
aware  that  Tom  cared  nothing  either  for 
their  feelings  in  the  matter  or  for  mine, 
so  much  overpowered  me  that  I  sat  down 
in  the  glorious  sunshine  on  my  heap  of 
grass,  mechanically  holding  my  lap  full 
of  flowers,  and  wondering  what  I  was  to 
do  if  neither  Tom  nor  my  uncle  did  write 
before  the  end  of  the  week. 

Still  Mr.  Brandon  stood  like  a  statue 
beside  me,  and  still  Valentine  talked ;  but 
I  only  heard  his  words  as  if  they  had  been 
a  slight  noise  a  long  way  off  that  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  me.  I  was  thinking  on 
the  uncertainties  of  wind  and  tide.  My 
uncle  had  pat  to  sea,  and  who  could  tell 
when  he  might  be  in  port  Again  ? 

A  momentary  silence  recalled  me  to  my- 
self. Valentine,  having  finished  all  he  had 
to  say,  paused,  and  then  exclaimed,  with 
sudden  vehemence  — 

**Now,  D.  dear,  I  shall  never  believe 
you  again  when  you  say  that  you  can't 
help  moving.  If  you  would  only  sit  in  this 
way  you  would  make  a  lovely  negative, 
Tm  positive.  A?  for  Giles,  he  is  as  still  as 
a  stone.  How  I  wish  I  could  take  him 
with  his  nose  relieved  so  beautifully 
against  that  laurel  tree  1 " 

I  answered  that  as  Liz  did  not  come,  I 
would  go  in  and  dress  for  dinner. 
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I  did  go  in,  and  foand  Mrs.  Brand  in  my 
room  waiting  for  me,  and  pushing  a  let- 
ter into  her  pocket. 

'*  Is  that  from  Brand  ?  "  I  asked. 

She  said  it  was,  and,  declarino;  that  I 
was  very  late,  began  to  excite  a  most  un- 
necessary bnstle,  pulling  out  gowns  and 
sashes,  and  strewing  my  possessions  about 
the  room. 

«'  Don't  be  so  nervous,"  I  said.  *'  I  will 
not  ask  you  any  tj^uestiona." 

Instead  of  answering,  she  reminded  me 
that  visitors  were  expected  to  dinner,  and 
pretended  to  be  very  anxious  about  the 
plaiting  of  my  hair.  Her  agitation  made 
her  longer  than  usual  about  my  toilet,  but 
that  was  a  comfort,  for  I  wanted  a  little 
time,  not  to  gain  information,  for  that  at 
present  I  shrank  from,  but  to  gather  cout^ 
age,  and  become  able  to  attend  to  what 
was  about  me. 

I  had  a  suspicion  floating  in  my  mind. 
I  had  cherished  it  for  some  time.  The 
foundation  for  it  was  very,  slight,  and  I 
was  anxious  not  to  betray  it  on  any  ac- 
count, but  to  appear  cheerful  and  easy 
about  Tom  till  the  last  moment  before  I 
was  compelled  to  have  the  suspicion  veri- 
fied. 

I  had  so  completely  subsided  into  the 
family  during  the  last  fortnight,  and  be- 
come so  accustomed  to  pay  Mr.  Mortimer 
the  little  attentions  of  a  daughter,  instead 
of  receiving  from  him  the  attentions  of  a 
host,  that  when  I  advanced  into  the  long 
drawing-room  a  certain  change  of  manner 
in  him  arrested  my  attention  instantly. 

lie  spoke  to  me,  set  a  chair  for  me  near 
his  own,  and,  making  some  kind  remark 
about  Tom,  said,  as  if  on  purpose  to  set  me 
at  my  ease,  that  as  my  brother  could  not 
come  back,  he  hoped  that  I  should  make  up 
for  it  by  prolonging  my  own  stay  as  long  as  1 
could  make  it  convenient  or  find  it  agree- 
able. To  this  formal  invitation  I  returned 
a  grateful  answer;  but  I  derived  a  kind 
of  notion,  from  the  manner  of  it,  that  it 
was  at  Mr.  Brandon's  suggestion.  I 
thought  he  perceived  the  likehhood  of  my 
receiving  no  directions,  and  wished  to 
spare  me  the  pain  of  feeling  that  I  was 
encroaching  by  letting  me  fir^t  have  an  in- 
vitation to  stay. 

Mr.  Mortimer  received  my  answer  po- 
litely, but  the  kind  of  familiar,  almost  lov- 
ing, manner  which  he  had  assumed  towards 
me  of  late  was  altered.  He  had  become 
courteous  again,  and  treated  me  as  he  did 
his  other  guests  who  now  began  to  ar- 
rive. 

The  fine  woman  was  present,  and  her 
daughter  Jane.    Tiiis  young  lady  had  a 


very  large  fortune,  and  I  had  often  heard 
her  talked  of.  I  looked  at  her  with  some 
interest.  She  had  been  called  ^  heavy- 
footed  girl,  and  she  certainly  was  no  sylph, 
but  I  thought  her  rather  a  fine  young  crea- 
ture, and  objerved  that  her  mother  kept  a 
watchful  eye  upon  her,  noting  who  calked 
to  her,  and  who  came  to  her  side.  Special- 
ly she  was  watchful  of  Mr.  Brandon,  and 
when  he  talked  to  Jane,  which  he  did  rath- 
er often,  I  thought  that  the  daughter  was 
much  pleased,  but  that  the  mother  was  not 
pleased. 

Neither  need  have  cared ;  there  was  no 
interest  in  his  manner  that  could  give  rea- 
sonable hope  to  the  one  or  fear  to  the 
other.  , 

Captain  Walker  took  me  down  to  din- 
ner, and  Lou  sat  as  far  frOm  him  aa  the 
length  of  the  table  would  permit. 

Captain  Walker  was  eminently  stupid 
that  day,  and  I  was  eminently  silent.  I 
had  heard  before  all  his  anecdotes  about 
his  twin  brother;  they  never  varied  in  the 
least,  but  they  were  told  with  confidential 
earnestness,  and  were  supposed  to  demand 
all  the  intellect  of  the  listener  to  enter  in- 
to them,  and  laugh  in  the  right  place.  Not 
being  in  the  least  funny,  we  had  sometimea 
laughed  in  the  wrong  place,  but  this  we 
soon  found  disconcerted  him,  and  we  took 
care  now  always  to  laugh  when  he  said, 
"Wasn't  that. droll?"  or  "Wasn't  that 
wit^y  ?  " 

Mr.  Brandon  sat  on  my  other  aide,  and 
Jane  Wilson  talked  to  him.  She  was  ani- 
mated and  full  of  interest ;  full  of  curioa- 
ity  too,  and  wanted  to  hear  about  a  cruise 
that  she  heard  he  had  been  taking  with  a 
friend  of  his  in  a  yacht,  a  friend  whom  she 
wished  she  had  seen  more  of,  for  he  seemed 
to  be  a  very  singular  young  man. 

Giles  escaped  rather  pointedly  fronoi  this 
subject  more  than  once ;  the  third  time  she 
mentioned  it  he  turned  to  me,  and  ad- 
dressed me  for  the  first  and  only  time 
during  dinner,  saying  something  intended 
to  show  her  that  I  was  the  sister  of  hia 
yachting  friend. 

During  the  rest  of  the  evening  I  felt  im- 
pelled to  watch  him,  and  wonder  whether 
he  had  anything  in  his  mind  which  he 
would  communicate  to  me.  He  seemed 
aware  of  this,  and  never  approached  me. 
If  he  had  anything  to  say,  that  was  cer- 
tainly not  the  time.  Once  I  chanced  to  be 
standing  in  the  same  group  with  him,  but 
he  remained  mute  till  it  dispersed,  and  only 

Valentine  was  left,  when  he  said  to  him 

"  Oubit,  I  shall  expect  you  to  read  with  me 
before  breakfast  to-morrow." 
"  All  right,"  said  Valentine.    "  Well,  D. 
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dear,  bow  did  you  get  on  at  dinner  time 
with  jour  brilliant  companion  ?  " 

"  You  will  be  overheard,  Val,"  said  St. 
George, 

And  Valentine  continued  in  a  lower  key 
—  "Silly  of  Lou  to  pf^rsfst  in  sitting  apart 
from  him.  Now,  if  you  and  I  had  been 
together,  we  should  have  been  as  happy  as 
possible.  I  say,  I  bate  this  black  gown ; 
wbj  don't  you  wear  white?  lan*t  this 
thing  hideous,  Giles  ?  " 

Mr.  Brandon,  being  thus  directly  ap- 
pealed to,  just  glanced  at  the  offending 
amy.  but  made  no  answer,  and  presently 
Jaoe  Wilson  came  up. 

''Mr.  Brandon,  you  are  wanted  to  sing  a 
doet-- 

^  With  whom  ?  " 

«  With  me." 

A^  Jane  Wilson  led  him  off  I  thought 
she  had  a  pretty  piquant  manner,  but  I 
observed  that  her  mother  had  moved  to  the 
piano  before  them,  and  was  looking  over 
the  raosic 

Three  duets  were  produced  one  after  the 
other. 

"  Oh,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson, "  my  dear  child, 
hare  you  the  temerity  to  wish  to  sing  this 
vith  Mr.  Brandon  ?  It  will  make  your  de- 
fects too  evident." 

Jane  put  up  the  second  —  "  Oh,  you  have 
had  DO  lessons  on  this  one,  love." 

The  third  was  proposed. 

**  This  will  do  very  well,^'  said  Mr.  Bran- 
don, carelessly. 

**  German,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson,  "  is  so  very 
unbecoming  to  the  voice,  and  your  voice 
does  so  completely  kill  Jane's,  that  really 

^  Why  should  she  not  sing  a  solo  then  ?  " 
said  Mr.  Brandon.  **  This  one  looks  pret- 
ty.** He  placed  one  on  the  piano  and 
walked  away  from  the  mortified  girl  and 
gratified  mother,  quite  unconscious  as  it 
seemed  of  the  feelings  of  either,  and  utter- 
ly indifferent  as  to  whether  he  sang  or  not. 

**  Isn't  that  droll  ?  "  said  Valentine  softly 
to  Die.  "  Every  one  but  Giles  can  see  the 
preference  in  that  quarter." 

"*  He  does  not  see  it  then  ?  " 

"*  Evidently  not,  and  I  am  sure  be  would 
not  like  it  if  it  was  pointed  out." 

-  Why  ?  " 

**0b,  because  I  have  often  heard  him 
laugh  at  fellows  who  leave  the  wooing  to 
the  ladies,  and  say  nothing  was  worth  hav- 
ing that  did  not  cost  a  man  some  trouble 
to  get,  and  be  should  not  thank  any  wo- 
Bum  for  doing  his  work  for  him." 

'*Ue  is  quite  right;  but  if  he  does  not 
eee  when  it  is  done  for  him,  why  then  he  is 
a  short-sighted  mortal." 


•*D.,  my  dear,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
much  fear  lest  you  should  follow  in  J.  W.'s 
steps.  You  will  take  a  great  deal  of  earn- 
ing, I  expect." 

•*  People  generally  call  that  winning." 

^No,  what  they  get  by  good  luck  or 
chance  they  say  is  won,  but  what  they 
work  for  they  say  is  earned.  Now  if  I 
could  earn  you " 

"  Don't  talk  nonsense ;  you  never  would, 
even  if  you  tried,  which  you  never  will." 

**  What  do  you  know  of  my  future  ?  Do 
you  pretend  to  be  a  prophetess?  Now 
my  impression  is  that  I  shall  try,  and,  if 
so,  that  I  shall  probably  succeed." 

**  I  consider  it  very  impertinent  in  a  boy 
like  you  to  talk  in  this  way." 

^  But  it  won't  be  impertinent  when  I'm 
a  man  1  I  am  considering  what  will  prob- 
ably happen  when  I  am  a  man.  Valentine 
Mortimer,  Esq.,  of  Trin.  Coll.,  Cambridge. 
1  think  1  see  him  now ;  he  comes  riding  to 
the  strand  on  his  fine  black  mare,  his  whis- 
kers, I  perceive,  are  brown  ;  he  draws  the 
rein,  the  yacht  rocks  in  i\^e  offing,  a  lady 
waves  a  handkerchief " 

"Well,  go  on  —  He  comes  on  board  in 
the  market  boat  with  the  vegetables,  sing- 
ing *  Rule  Britannia,'  but  by  the  time  he 
has  stepped  on  deck  he  is  very  ill,  and  says, 
*  Oh,  please  let  me  go  back  to  my  papa, 
and  I'll  never  do  this  any  more.' " 

"  So  he  is  put  ashore,  and  the  lady  be- 
comes a  smilex  simulata,^* 

"  Does  that  follow  Y  *' 

"  On  philosophic  and  general  grounds,  I 
should  say  so  decidedly.  Is  it  likely  indeed 
in  a  country  where  there  are  mor^  women 
than  men,  that  each  woman  should  have 
more  than  one  good  offer  ?  " 

**  Did  I  hear  you  say  good  V  " 

*•  You  did.  Look  at  my  height ;  is  that 
nothing?  Look  (prophetically)  at  my 
whiskers ;  will  they  be  nothin<;  Y  " 

*'  I  should  expect  to  find  that  remarka- 
bly eligible  ladies  would  have  several  good 
offers  if  the  one  you  seem  to  promise  me 
is  a  specimen  of  a  good  one." 

"Remarkably  eligible !  Do  my  ears  de- 
ceive me  ?  or  can  it  be  that  you  allude  to 
yourself?  " 

"  Of  course ;  you  would  hardly  be  am- 
bitious of  securing  anything  not  remarka- 
bly eligible ;  besides,  with  thof^e  brown 
whiskers  that  are  coming,  to  what  mitrht 
you  not  aspire,  especially  if  you  are  not 
plucked  in  your  *  little  go'?  And  to  tell 
you  the  truth  I  sometimes  think  you  won't 
be,  now  that  I  have  taken  such  pains  with 
your  Greek." 

"You  had  better  mind  what  you  are 
about,''  exclaimed  Valentine,  shaking  with 
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laughter.  "This  sort  of  thing  may  be 
carried  a  little  too  far,*'  and  as  he  spoke  a 
little  piece  of  cotton  wool  flew  out  of  his 
ear,  and,  performing  a  short  arc,  dropped 
on  to  the  floor.  He  picked  it  up  hastily 
and  restored  it,  but  his  brother  who  was 
passing  before  us  paused  as  if  struck  by 
the  sight,  and  turning  towards  him,  mur- 
mured  in  a  melancholy  tone,  —  "  And  cer- 
tain stars  shot  madly  from  their  spheres, 
to  hear  the  sea-maid*s  music." 


From  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
THE    LESSON    OF    THE    SAIKT    BARTUOL- 

03iEW. 

No  great  social  conflict  can  come  to  pass 
without  many  premonitory  signs.  The  air 
is  full  of  them  long  beforehand.  The  im- 
portance of  the  imminent  contest  between 
infallibility  and  its  opponents,  or  at  least 
the  general  belief  in  its  imminence,  is  tes- 
tified by  ominous  appearances,  small  and 
great.  Mr.  Arthur  Kinnaird's  self-imposed 
mission  to  Berlin,  in  order  to  strengthen 
the  nerve  of  Prince  Bismarck's  arms 
against  the  Jesuits,  may  pass  for  one. 
Another  is  the  lively  controversy  which  the 
<«  tercentenary  "  of  the  Saint  Bartholomew 
has  provoked.  "  Excidat  ilia  dies  «vo  "  — 
May  th^t  day  drop  from  the  calendar  — 
wa:*  the  prayer  of  l)e  Thou.  Never  did  re- 
quest seem  less  likely  to  be  accorded  by 
the  Fates.  The  horrors  of  the  night  are 
unforgotten.  The  punishment  of  its  sins 
has  been  very  severe.  Yet  it  cannot  be 
said  to  be  as  yet  complete.  France  for 
that  act  "  has  penance  done,  and  penance 
more  will  do."  Nor  until  that  penance  has 
been  thoroughly  performed,  and,  which  is 
more,  its  justice  recognized,  will  th©  Ne- 
mesis cease  to  plague.  In  the  mean  time 
our  contemporaries  have  been  busily  argu- 
ing the  old  question  of  the  complieity  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  in  that  great  disaster, 
and  the  feelings  with  which  modern  Cath- 
olics must  presumably  regard  it.  We  are 
not  disposed  to  follow  tliem  in  that  in- 
quiry. No  one  can  judge  with  real  accu- 
racy of  the  sentiments  which  habit  and 
education  have  implanted  in  another  man 
educated  under  different  impressions. 
Enough  for  our  purpose  to  say  that  we 
cannot  see  how  any  Catholic,  with  the  Syl- 
labus before  him,  can  logically  maintain 
that  the  Saint  Bartholomew  massacre  was 
wrong  in  principle,  whatever  opinion  he 
may  form  as  to  the  particular  features  of 
its  execution.  But  then  men's  sentiments 
are  not  really  subordinate  to  their  logic. 


And  whatever  the  judgment  which  true 
disciples  of  the  Pope  ought  to  form  on  the 
subject,  it  is  at  all  events  not  without  in- 
terest to  Protestants  to  observe  the  singu- 
lar variety  of  the  judgments  which  they 
actually  do  form*  respecting  it,  and  which 
the  present  controversy  brings  to  light. 
No  two  of  these  champions  of  the  Pope 
seem  to  express  themselves  alike. 

Mr.  Archer  Shee  —  a  C  itholic  gentleman 
of  the  old-fashioned  type  —  writes  to  the 
Times  honestly  to  say  that  the  massacre 
was  an  "  atrocious  crime."  He  lays*  it  as 
far  as  he  can  to  the  door  of  the  Fr.Mich 
Government  of  the  time,  that  ii<,  of  the 
"  French  Crown ; "  and  he  is  very  indig- 
nant with  those  who  hold  the  Pope  to  have 
been  **  an  accomplice  before  and  after  the 
fact.*'  But  he  is  forced  to  admit  that  the 
Pope  of  that  day  did  **  applaud  its  perpe- 
trators as  repressers  of  heresy."  That  ap- 
proval, as  we  all  know,  was  signified  by 
thanksgiving  and  ceremonies,  by  a  medal 
inscribed  **  Ugonottorum  strages  "  (M. 
Veuillot  himself  has  seen  this),  and  has 
never  been  in  the  slightest  degree  retract- 
ed. We  are  of  course  aware  that  the  Pope 
did  not  pronounce  his  approval  ex  cathedrd^ 
whereby  those  Catholics  whose  not  on  of 
infallibility  is  as  of  something  limited  and 
constitutional  are  able  to  find  a  loophole 
of  escape.  So  we  must  leave  Mr.  Shee  to 
explain  away  the  •*  solidarity  "  of  the  pres- 
ent Pope^  with  Gregory  the  Thirteenth  as 
well  as  he  can. 

Sir  George  Bowyer  is  a  zealous  convert, 
and  his  language  of  condemnation  is  of 
course  less  vivid.  Still,  he  is  disposed  to 
admit  that  the  massacre  was  **both  a  crime 
and  a  mistake."  And  he  actually  '*  could 
name  many,  both  of  the  clergy  and  the 
laity,  who  hold  the  same  opinion."  As  re- 
gards the  crime,  even  the  Syllabus  can 
hardly  make  it  otherwise.  But  mistake  it 
wa^  none.  It  was  a  most  deliberate  act, 
and  it  was  a  far-sighted  one.  It  wa-t,  in  a 
worldly  sense,  a  success  —  a  great  and  per- 
manent success.  Never,  since  the  St. 
Bartholomew,  has  Protestantism  had  snch 
power  in  France  as  it  possessed  before  that 
event. 

Again,  Dean  Stanley  tells  us  that  the 
massacre  has  recently  been  "  actually  de- 
fended in  the  organ  of  the  chief  champion 
of  the  Holy  See,  M.  Veuillot."  We  have 
no  doubt  that  the  Dean  speaks  from  book  ; 
but  we  have  not  ourselves  met  with  this 
defence.  What  we  have  met  with  is  much 
more  original,  and  much  more  amusing  — . 
M.  Veuillot's  letter  in  the  Tablet  of  last 
week.  M.  Veuillot  quite  admits  the  atro- 
city  of  the   proceeding.      But    then    the 
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Chorch  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.    It  was 
the  ace,  he  annoonces  in   hia  swaggering 
way.  neither  of  Church  nor  King,  but  of 
the  "politicians."     They  were  Consenra- 
tires — Conservatiyes    of    the    truculent 
type.    Their  adversaries  answered  to  the 
Communists,    the    Internationals  of    our 
day.    .When  one  side  was  uppermost,  its 
partisans  simply  slaughtered  those  of  the 
other.     ^^Qaelques   sc^lerats  firent  perir 
quelques  sc^Ierats."     The   poor  innocent 
Pope  had  nothing:  to  say  to  the  matter,  ex- 
cept that  he  was  induced  by  Conservative 
misrepresentation  to  believe  that  nothing 
had  been  perpetrated  beyond  what  was 
nsaal  in  civil  war ;  whereas  the  conspira- 
tors, he  acknowledges  —  though  after  all 
tbey  only  massacred  25,000  people  —  did  a 
little  overstep  the  proper  limits  even  of 
State  expediency.     It  is  quite  unnecessary 
to  do  more  than  notice  in  parsing  the  au- 
dacity of  this  version  of  the  known  facts  of 
history.    We  say  known  facts,  for,   after 
all  few  notorious  events  have  had  fuller 
light  thrown  upon  them.     That  the  massa- 
cre was  premeditated  and  was  treacherous 
admits,  in  truth,  of  no  rational  doubt.  The 
only  question  still  open  seems  to  be  to  what 
extent  premeditated  —  whether    planned 
lon^  beforehand,  or  concerted  suddenly  un- 
der the  temptation  of  opportunity.    The 
rest  seems  plain  enough  to  ordinary  eyes. 
The  contrivers  were  "politicians"  of  the 
Catholic  party :      the  executioners   were 
fiinatics  of   that  party.      The   deed   was 
everywhere  applauded  by  similar  fanatics ; 
and  it  was  sanctioned  by  Papal  approval. 
No  tolerably  honest  account  suppresses  a 
tittle  of  all  this.    No  partisan  narrative 
ean  add  much  more. 

To  the  English  reader  perhaps  the  most 
readily  accessible  summary  of  those  events 
which  possesses  any  value  is  that  contained 
in  two  or  three  articles  of  a  good  many 
years'  standing  in  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
The  famous  librarian,  Mr.  Allen,  of  Hol- 
land House,  was  the  auihor  of  one  or  more 
of  them.  Of  course,  all  the  Catholic  read- 
iiijC  world  will  remonstrate  against  their 
acceptance  as  of  any  authority.  We  can 
only  say,  let  the  impartial  searcher  after 
tmth  judge  for  himself,  and  consult  origi- 
nals where  he  doubts.  We  extract  one 
passage  which  seems  to  us  to  sum  up  the 
most  substantial  part  of  the  case  :  — 

M.  Capeflgae  (a  Catholic  writer  whom  the 
reviewer  is  criticising)  admits  that  expedients 
to  get  rid  of  the  CalvinJAts  in  Fraoce  were  dis- 
eassed  at  Bayonne;  that  the  Duke  of  Alva  w»is 
STcrw  to  any  terms  of  accommodation  with 
tbem;  that  means  of  destroying  tbem  root  and 
braacb  were    under  oousiJeration;   and    that 


from  Alva's  despatches  it  is  dear  the  nlan  of  a 
genenU  massacre  was  entertained,  and  not  re- 
jected by  the  heads  of  the  Citholio  party.  But 
though  it  WAS  proposed,  and  perhaps  agreed  to, 
at  this  conference  to  get  rid  by  any  means  wh.it- 
ever  of  the  Huguenots,  he  cannot  believe  tb:it 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  afterwords 
executed  at  Paris,  was  planned  at  that  inter- 
view.  We  agree  with  him  entirely  in  that  opin- 
ion. All  we  contend  for  is,  that  the  design  to 
extirpate  heresy  from  France,  adopted  at  Bay. 
onne,  was  never  abandoned.  .  .  .  We  are  reader 
to  admit  that  the  Catholics  were  inflamed  with 
the  most  furious  bigotry  and  most  rancorous  ha- 
tred against  the  Huguenots,  and  that  they  ex- 
tended the  massacre  beyond  the  intention  of 
its  eontrifers.  But  a  review  of  the  hintory  of 
the  times  convinces  us  that  a  plot  for  entrap- 
ping the  leaders  of  the  Protestants  and  involv- 
ing them  in  one  common  destruction  had  been 
long  entertained  by  the  Queen  Mother  and  her 
son. 

Though  not  bearing  directly  on  the  mat- 
ter which  we  have  in  hand,  we  cannot  re- 
frain from  extracting  a  passa<];e  from  anoth- 
er of  these  articles,  which  contains  a  moral 
well  to  be  remembered  bv  those  who  for 
any  political  purpose  call  in  the  aid  of  fan- 
atics and  their  leaders  —  the  duped  and 
the  dupers. 

The  very  impulse  these  popular  triumphs  had 
given  to  the  Catholic  cause  was  the  inevitable 
source  of  unpopularity  to  those  who  had  g  lined 
them,  unless  they  could  advance  indefinitely 
(which  as  rulers  they  could  not)  in  the  career 
tbey  had  opened.  Popular  fanaticism  is  alto- 
gether infinite  in  its  exigencies,  because  it  is 
altogether  undefined  in  its  expectations.  No 
act  of  indulgence  can  satisfy,  but  can  only 
stimulate  the  vague  craving.  No  good  was 
attained  to  the  French  people  by  the  Saint 
Bartholomew,  but  that  did  not  suggest  the  les- 
son that  no  good  was  attainable  by  such  means, 
but  only  that  the  heroes  of  the  S^int  Bartholo- 
mew had  turned  traitors,  and  that  they  must 
seek  other  leaders.  The  Duke  of  Aojon  (after- 
wards King)  had  maasaored  the  enemies  of  the 
Church,  side  by  side  with  the  Guises.  Bat  the 
King  of  France  could  not  carry  on  a  progres- 
sive extirpation  of  his  subjects,  especially  while 
those  who  continued  to  clamour  for  blood  re- 
fused to  vote  money.  The  Guises  therefore  got 
upon  his  back  and  strangled  his  popularity,  be- 
cause they  continued  to  promise  what  the  Gov- 
ernment could  not  continue  to  perform. 


From  The  Satorday  Review. 
RELICS. 

Thb  Protestant  traveller  is  sometimes 
oddly  affected  when  he  sees  the  collection  of 
relics  in  some  foreign  church.    The  frag- 
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ments  of  ancient  bodies,  neatly  arranged 
and  labelled  in  gta^s  cases,  produce  a  raized 
sentiment  of  diigust,  contempt,  and  half- 
conscious    sympathy.     The     superstition 
which  attribute'}  supernatural  powers  to  the 
jaw  of  a  departed  saint  is  from  his  view 
both  preposterous  and  degrading.  Whether 
in  a  Catholic  or  a  Buddhist  place  of  wor- 
ship, it  indicates  a  barbarous  confusion  of 
thought,  worthy  only  of  a  debased  intel- 
,  lectual    condition.    It    is  a  fragtnent  of 
primitive  materialism  incongruously  incor- 
porated with  a  loftier  form  of  belief.     But 
putting  aside  the  fictiond  in  which  the  sen- 
timent is  embodied,  there  is  perhaps  some- 
thing which  appeals  to  him  in  the  senti- 
ment itself.     We  are   all  given  to  relic- 
hunting  after  a  fashion.    The  most  unim- 
aginative philosopher  can  rarely  be  quite 
indifferent  to  the  body  which  was  once  the 
physical  envelope  of  a  friend.    Bentham, 
indeed,  preached  by  example  that  after  a 
man  is  dead  his  body  ought  to  be  regard- 
ed from  a  purely  physiological  point    of 
view.    It  was  to  be  considered  as  a  masss 
of  bones,  nerves,  and  muscles  very  much 
at  the  service  of  any  surgeon  who  might 
care  to  pull  the  machine  to  pieces.    I^ew 
people,  however,  would  be  able  to  carry 
out  this  doctrine  to  its  full  logical  conclu- 
sions.    We  know  that  the  interest  which 
we  feel  in    any    merely    material  object 
which  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  con- 
necting with  a  personality  dear  to  us  de- 
pends upon  an    association    in    oar  own 
minds.    There   is    no  real  objective  con- 
nexion between  our  friends  and  the  crutch- 
es  on  which  they  supported  themselves, 
whether  the  crutches  were  formed  of  wood, 
or  of  fle^h  and  blood.    But  the  association 
is  not  the   less  sacred :   and  the  fallacies 
which  it  may  involve  are  such  as  we  are 
anxious  to  disperse.     We  prefer  that  our 
"  frail  thoughts  "  should  "  dally  with  false 
surmise,"  and  are  willing  to  cherish  any 
object  which,  by   any  link  of  association, 
may  call  up  faces  that  were  once  dear  to 
us. 

The  instinct,  in  short,  is  natural  enough ; 
and  yet  it  is  rather  a  troublesome  one, 
and  apt  occasionally  to  defeat  its  own  pur- 
pose. Most  young  people,  and  especially 
young  women,  are  in  the  habit  of  accumu- 
lating museums  of  objects  which  have  a 
sentimental  value.  They  possess  miscel- 
laneous collections  of  odds  and  ends  of 
jewelry,  locks  of  hair,  and  perhaps  frag- 
ments of  clothing.  A  child's  shoe  may  be- 
come a  piece  of  embodied  poetry,  and  be 
valued  at  an  indefinite  price.  As  for  the 
piles  of  correspondence  that  are  preserved 
till  their  ink  is  faded  and  their  paper  tat^ 


tered,  they  are  enough  to  strike  with  awe 
the  librarians  of  the  British  Museum.  Any 
one  who  has  accidently  disinterred  an  old 
deposit  of  this  kind  in  some  forgotten  chest 
has  found  an  admirable  text  for  melan- 
choly and  perhaps  rather  cynical  musing. 
For  not  only  are  they  sad  by  force  of  the 
contrast  between  the  interest  which  thay 
once   excited  and  their  present  want  of 
meaning,  but  we  cannot  help  asking  how 
far  they  ever  served  their  purpose.    Was 
not  iBven  the  first  proprietor   intolerably 
bored  with  them  during  his  or  her  lifetime, 
and  only  restrained  by  a  half-superstitioas 
feeling  from  summarily  consigning  them 
to  the  flames  ?  When  they  were  first  neat- 
ly arranged  and  put  away  in  a  sacred  re- 
ceptacle, it  was  doubtless  with  the  inten- 
tion of  frequently  recurring  to  them   and 
reawakening  old  emotions.    The  chances 
are  that  they  were  never  examined  again, 
and  that  the  sacred  receptable  only  assert- 
ed itself  as  a  distinct   nuisance  when   a 
change  of  habitation  became  necessary,  or 
a  lumber-room  had    to    be    cleared    out. 
They  were  originally  preserved  as  a  kind 
of  pledge  that    the  sentiment  associated 
with  them  should  be  permament ;  and  as 
unluckily  the    pledges    which  every    one 
makes  to  himself  are  void  of  any  binding 
force,  they  have  survived  to  be  merely  a 
ghastly  reminder  of  the  smallness  of  the 
space  occupied  by  old  memories.    A  pile 
of  letters  may  not  occupy  much  room  in  a 
house,  but  it  is  odds  that  it  will,  after  a 
year  or  two,  occupy  room  more  than  pro- 
portioned to  the  influences  of   the    past 
upon  the  mind  of  the  proprietor.    A  per- 
son who  systematically  burns  every  letter 
as  soon  as  he  has  received  it  is  probably 
accumulating    fewer    reasons    for    regret 
than  the  person  who  religiously  preserves 
them  in  the  hope  of  some  future  eflasioa 
of  pious  sentiment. 

Indeed  it  is  plain  enough  why  old  asso- 
ciations are  apt  to  be  a  bore.  We  have 
all  been  iovited  in  guide-books  to  be  pro- 
foundly moved  in  a  great  variety  of  places. 
Far  from  us  and  from  our  friends  must  be 
that  frigid  philosophy  which  would  pre- 
vent us  from  glowing  with  patriotism  or 
piety  at  the  place  where  the  immortal 
Smith  first  saw  the  light  of  day,  or  where 
the  immortal  Brown  sealed  his  sincerity 
with  his  blood*  We  have  visited  the  des- 
ignated spots,  and  found  that  our  tears  ob- 
stinately refused  to  flow.  In  fact  it  turned 
out  that  Smitirs  birthplace  was  exactly 
like  an  innumerable  variety  of  other  places 
where  nobody  was  ever  born  to  speak  of^ 
and  that  the  scene  of  Brown*s  martyrdom 
is  merely  a  commonplace  bit  of  pavement 
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in  an  ordinary  street.    The  truth  is  that 
ve  are  making  too  great  a  demand  upon 
our  imaginations.      Niost    of   the    places 
▼here  remarkable  events   hare   happened 
are  so  arranged  as  to  give  us  no  aia  what- 
eTerin  reconstructing  the  event  for  our 
fancies.    It  is  lucky  if  they  are  not  invest- 
ed with  the  associations  which  jar  upon  us, 
and  make  ihe  event  seem  more  unreal  than 
e7er.    Of  course  there  are  a  large  num- 
ber of  historical  scenes  of  which  this  is  not 
tne.  A  building  which  preserves  the  ar- 
chitecture of  a  distant  period  helps  us  to  roll 
bask  the  tide  of  time  >  a  battle-field,  if  we 
have  any  military  knowledge,  makes  the 
event  much  more  intelligible  to  us  than  it 
could  be  from  maps  and  verbal  descrip- 
tions.   For  the   most  part,  the  manufac- 
turers of  guide-books  neglect  this  obvious 
distinction.    They  expect  us  to  be  equally 
ailbcted  whether  the  scene  is  one  which 
gives  us  material  help  in  framing  and  col- 
ouring our  visions,  or  is  identified  only  in 
latitode  and   longitude   with  the  foot  of 
space  where  the  interesting  event  occurred. 
And  therefore  we  are  very  apt  to  be  struck 
with  a  sudden  sense  of  bathos,  and  to  find 
our  imaginations  fall  flat  just  when  they 
ought  to  be  most  stimulated.    This  holds 
true  more  geuerally  of  personal  than  of 
local  associations.     A    reverent    worship- 
per shows  you  the  thigh-bone  of  a  saint. 
For  all  yon  can  see   it  might  have  been 
pi^ed  up  at  random  out  of  the  first  church- 
yard in  the  neighbourhood.    If   you  do 
not  happen  to  believe  that  it  works  mira- 
des,  it  is  no  moqe   interesting  than  dny 
specimen  in  an  anatomical  museum.   Even 
granting    its    authenticity,    yon    cannot 
realize  the  eloquence  or  the  piety  of  a 
martjrr  any  more  vividly  because  you  are 
permitted  to  inspect  a   fragment  of  his 
skeleton.    At  the  utmost  it  may  tell  you 
that  he  was  six  feet  high,  but  that  is  a  very 
Email   hint  towards  constructing  a  man's 
moral  and  intellectual  nature. 

The  first  question,  therefore,  which  any 
one  should  ask  who  is  thinking  of  preserv- 
ing memorials  is  the  very  simple  one 
whether  they  are  dead  or  living;  whether, 
that  is,  they  are  calculated  at  a  future 
time  to  revive  fading  impressions  or  to 
be  merely  passive,  deriving  such  interest  as 
they  may  possess  from  a  reflected  light 
without  intrinsic  illuminating  power.  In 
the  latter  case  they  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  too 
soon  destroyed.  What  is  the  use,  for  ex- 
ample, of  presenring  a  document  in  which 
A.B.  presents  his  compliments  to  C.  D. 
and  requests  the  pleasure  of  his  company 
to  dinner  ?  Can  you  realise  any  more  dis- 
tinctly the  character  of  either  of  the  cor- 


respondents, however  remarkable  they 
may  have  been  in  themselves  V  Is  there 
not  rubbish  enough  in  the  world  already 
and  sufficient  material  stored  up  to  per- 
plex the  future  historian  of  the  nineteenth 
century  ?  Indeed  it  may  be  said  that,  aa 
a  general  rule,  all  private  correspondence 
should  be  burnt.  Nobody  writes  good 
letters  since  the  introduction  of  the  penny 
postage.  The  art  is  lost ;  and  the  practice 
of  preserving  the  documents  which  now 
usurp  the  name  is  bidding  fair  to  ruin  also 
the  art  of  biography.  The  life  of  a  re- 
markable man  is  now  for  the  most  part  a 
set  of  dreary  scraps  of  utterly  faded  com- 
munications about  trifles,  connected  by 
thin  links  of  barren  dates  and  dry  state- 
ments of  fact.  A  biography  ought  to  be 
a  literary  work  of  art  of  the  highest  kind ; 
it  is  rarely  more  refreshing  than  a  blue- 
book  of  despatches.  The  hero,  as  the  au- 
thor asserts  with  mock  humility,  shall  paint 
himself;  and  he  does  it  by  the  hurried 
scraps  of  scribbling  which  now  do  duty 
for  letters,  and  into  which  no  reasonable 
being  thinks  it  worth  while  to  insert  a 
fragment  of  his  soul  or  intellect.  Our  rev- 
erential affection  exceeds  its  proper  bounds 
when  it  endeavours  to  preserve  that  which 
is  essentially  perishable.  We  feel  this  in 
all  cases  where  custom  has  not  deadened 
our  perceptions.  We  preserve  a  lock  of 
hair,  but  who  would  keep  a  tooth  or  a  nail 
of  a  departed  friend  ?  There  seems  to  be 
something  wrong  about  our  whole  system 
of  disposing  of  the  dead.  We  have  got 
rid  of  the  materialist  superstition  which 
made  our  forefathers  attach  special  im- 
portance to  the  preservation  of  the  actual 
substance  of  which  the  body  was  com- 
posed at  the  moment  of  death ;  but  we 
continue  the  practice  to  which  it  gave  rise. 
Is  there  anything  more  depressing  than 
the  whole  ceremony  of  an  English  funeral 
—  depressing  because  it  somehow  envi- 
rons beautiful  sentiments  with  vulgar  sur- 
roundings ?  The  religious  service  is  sub- 
lime, the  emotions  which  it  excites  are  ad- 
mirable, but  the  ceremony  is  spoilt  be- 
cause it  is  made  into  the  triumph  of  the 
undertaker.  The  British  tradesman,  in 
his  most  offensive  form,  forces  himself 
upon  us  when  we  cannot  resist  him ;  we 
always  expect  the  mutes  to  distribute 
scraps  of  printed  paper  amongst  the  by- 
standers, advertising  the  adtuirable  ar- 
rangements by  which  Mr.  Mould  **  com- 
bines economy  with  decency."  The  mem- 
ory of  Ophelia  cafinot  sanctify  the  cere- 
mony spoilt  by  the  brutalities  of  the  grave- 
diggers.  Is  not  the  cause  of  this  discord 
to  be  found  .in  the  misguided  importance 
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which  we  attach  to  the  material  fthell  of 
the  human  soul  ?  It  is  not  precisely  agree- 
able to  be  drowned  at  sea  or  lost  in  a  cre- 
vasse, but  at  least  the  victims  of  such  a 
catastrophe  have  the  pleasure  of  reflecting 
in  their  last  moments  that  thej  will  not 
give  employment  to  undertakers  or  to 
those  persons  who  have  made  the  suburbs 
of  London  hideous  by  specimens  of  British 
sculpture. 


From  The  Pall  Mall  Gasette. 
THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  COUET  LIFE. 

One  is  tempted  sometimes  to  think  that 
the  result  of  an  habitual  Court  life,  passed 
among  Sovereigns  and  those  who  appertain 
to  them,  is  not  merely  to  produce  tastes 
and  tendencies  peculiarly  its  own,  but  to 
modify  human  nature  itself.  To  live  in 
the  constant  practice  of  keeping  watch 
and  ward  over  the  expression  of  one's 
thoughts  — to  have  perpetually  in  view 
not  the  desire  to  rise,  but  the  object  of 
maintaining  one*s  po^^ition  without  giving 
offence  —  the  necessity  of  making  oneself 
pleasant  and  useful,  yet  not  too  pleasant, 
for  fear  of  being  set  down  as  impertinent, 
nor  too  useful,  for  fear  of  exciting  jeal- 
ousies,—  this  is  to  live  in  a  thoroughly 
artificial  atmosphere,  seen  through  which 
objects  assume  different  colours,  sizes,  and 
shapes  from  those  in  which  they  are  viewed 
by  mankind  outside  the  magic  walls  of  a 
palace.  Aud  one  consequence  would  seem 
to  be  not  ouly  that  courtly  qualities,  such 
as  secrecy,  reticence,  presence  of  mind, 
guardedness  —  a  polished  selfishness,  in 
short  —  are  valued  by  their  owners  as 
eminently  useful,  but  that  they  come  to 
be  regarded  as  virtues.  For  a  courtier  to 
maintain  favour  through  a  long  life  by 
taking  unimpeachably  good  care  of  him- 
self, avoiding  too  much  zeal,  too  much 
sympathy,  too  much  effusiveness,  almost 
as  carefully  as  he  would  avoid  their  con- 
traries ;  to  give  sound  aud  honourable  ad- 
vice when  consulted,  but  to  shrink  from 
volunteering  it  unconsulted,  even  when 
great  issues  might  depend  on  its  being 
tendered  aud  accepted  —  all  these  special- 
ities, which  in  ordinary  life  we  should  re- 
gard as  characteristic  of  a  valuable  bu4 
somewhat  cold  friend,  seem  to  be  ranked 
in  the  courtier*s  code  of  moral  philosophy 
as  merits  of  the  very  highest  order,  as  con- 
stituting, when  taken  together,  the  ideal 
beauty  of  the  part  which  he  is  playing. 
There  has  recently  been  published  a  vol- 
ume of  *'  Memorials,"  extracts  by  a  relative 


from  the  papers  of  Baron  Christian  Fried* 
rich  von  Stockmar,  a  name  once  very   fa- 
miliar with  us  in  connection  with  the  in- 
terior life  of  our  own   Royal  family,  and 
of  some  sovereign  houses  abroad.     Ho  was 
the  valued  favourite  of  more  than  one  gen- 
ention  of  those  families,  and  in  many  re- 
spects he  thoroughly  deserved  the  honour. 
Intimately  known  to  one   ruler  after  an- 
other, consulted   on  the   most  important* 
affairs,   employed    in    the    most    delicate 
tranftactions,  admitted  behind  the  scenes 
in  several  of  the   most  critical  conjunc- 
tures of  recent  history,  he  was  recognized 
throughout  as  a  man  of  thorough  honour 
and  singular  disinterestedness.     The  son 
of  a  small  provincial  proprietor  in  Saxe- 
Coburg,  himself  introduced  to   Court  life 
merely  through  the  accident  of  belonging 
to  the  medical  profession,  he  earned  the 
confidence  of  his  employers  early  in  life  by 
good  sense  and  helpfulness,  and  he  never 
abused  it.     He  neither  bought  for,  nor  ob- 
tained, the  ordinary  prizes  of  Court  favour. 
A  simple  title  of**  Baron,"  which  he  seems 
to  have  accepted  merely  because  it  became 
inconvenient  to  move   about   without    it, 
limited  his  acquisitions.     In  serious  policies 
—  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word —  he 
never  seems  to  ha^e  interfered,  although 
often  suspected ;  except  when  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  he  joined  in  the  patriotic 
but  useless  endeavour  to  set  up  German 
union  under    the    Frankfort    Parliament. 
But  to  the  end  he  retained  the   wanliest 
intere-t   in   the   affairs   of  his  illustrious 
patrons.     He  died  at  a  vQry  advanced  age, 
as  he  had  lived,  in  even  obscure  simplicity  ; 
and  yet  in  his  monumental  vault  at  Co- 
burg  were  inscribed  the  following  words, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Crown  Princess 
of  Prussia :  —  **  Dedicated  to  his  memory 
by  his  friends  in  the  reigning  Houses  of 
Belgium,  Coburg,  England,  and  Prussia.*' 
If  we  have  dwelt  with  what  may  seem 
unnecessary  particularity  on  the  singular 
position  attained  by  this  confidential  coun- 
sellor of  modern  Royalties,  this  was  with 
the  view  of  pointing  the  more  emphatically 
the  moral  —  whatever  it  may  be  worth  — 
which  we   deduce  for  ourselves  from  the 
memorials  which  he  has  left  behind  him. 
Not  only  was  ho,  esteemed  in  the   highest 
society  of  Europe  as  a  thoroughly  honest 
man,  but  he  was  also,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  see,  a  really  devoted  friend   to  those 
who   befriended   him  so  truly.     Aud  yet, 
judging  from  his  own  revelations  respect- 
ing himself,  the  reader  could  hardly  come 
to   any  other    conclusion    than   that    hii» 
reigning   motive    throughout    was   a    re- 
fined seifiohneSd  ;   that  liis  great  priuclple 
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tfarooghont  was    to    maintain    his    own 
portion    withoat     giving     offence;     and 
that   be  really  looked   back  on  his  well- 
spent  life    with  the  highest    satisfaction 
mainly  becanse  he  so  admirably  fulfilled 
this    great   duty    to    himself.       At     the 
a^  of  little  more  than  thirty  he  visited 
England  as  medical  attendant  to  Prince 
Leopold,  afterwards  king  of  the  Belgians. 
He  was  on  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy 
with  the  Prince  and  with  his  short-lived 
consort,  and  was  present  during  the  mis- 
erable events  which  followed  their  union. 
He  was  thoroughly  convinced  (so  he  tells 
us  himself)  that   the    medical  treatment 
adopted  towards   the  Princess  was  unfor- 
tunate from  the  beginning ;  that  a  healthy 
TouDg  life  was  sacrificed  to  what  he  calls 
**  medical    hobby -riding."    He   saw   daily 
and  plainly  the  menacing  consequence  (we 
are  using  his  own  account)  of  that  terrible 
mistake.    Now  it  is  certainly  conceivable 
that  a  confidential  physician  so    circum- 
stanced —  especially  if  young,  and  deeply 
attached  to  the   sufferer,  and  zealous  for 
hia  art — would  have  attempted  anything, 
broken  every  courtly  convenances  run  every 
risk  of  being  regarded  as  interfering  out 
of  bis  place,  nay,  worst  of  all,  the  risk  of 
Mibiiity   itself,  rather  than  have  seen  a 
voman  under  the  most  painfully  interest- 
ing of  all  circumstances  —  let  alone  one 
whose  life  was  of  such  momentous  import- 
ance—  lost  without  opposition  or  reuion- 
Btrance  on   his   part.     Not  so   Stockmtar. 
He  had  made  up  his  mind  from  the  begin- 
ning.   Nothing  should  induce  him  to  ex- 
pose himself  to  the  hazards  which  would 
Mow  on  any  such  interference.  lie  would 
not  even  bleed  the  Princess  when  asked 
to  do  so  in  the  casual  absence  of  the  proper 
attendant.    Uis  biographer  says  :  — 

He  was  not  her  doctor,  and  would  not  be  her 
doctor,  althongh  it  would  have  cost  him  only 
OM  word  to  be  named  Bo.  The  instinotive 
Kateoen  with  which  he  recognized  this  position 
of  adf-restnunt  as  that  appropriate  to  himself; 
tbe  eleanieas  with  which  he  rendered  acoount 
^  it  to  himself,  the  strength  of  mind  with 
vfaieh  be  resisted  all  the  seductions  of  opporta- 
luij,  of  good-nature,  and  of  vanity,  to  relin- 
qoisb  thAt  position  are  so  charaoteristio  of  the 
nnn  that  we  must  dwell  a  little  longer  on  the 
nbjeet. 

And  be  quotes  a  letter  in  which  Stockmar 
bimaelf  thus  explained  his  motives  :  — 

I  ttn  only  thank  God  (said  he)  that  no  vanity 
cter  blinded  me,  but  that  I  had  constantly  be- 
fore mj  eyes  the  danger  which  would  have  in- 
fvitablj  arisen  if  I,  conceitedly  and  improvi- 
<latlj,  had  thrust  myself  into  a  plaoe  in  whioh 
afu^gaeroould  not  by  possibility  earn  honour 


bat  might  earn  disgrace  enough.  I  knew  ac- 
curately the  rocks  on  which  1  should  drift,  and 
was  well  aware  that  national  pride  and  con- 
tempt of  foreigners  would  allot  me  no  share  in 
a  happy  result,  and  nil  tbe  fault  of  an  unfortu- 
nate one.  .  .  .  When,  however,  I  was  sitisfied 
of  the  mistakes  in  the  Princess's  treatment,  I 
gave  the  Prince  a  long  lecture  on  the  subject, 
and  atiked  him  to  acquaint  her  medical  men 
with  my  remarks.  I  am  not  here  concerned 
with  the  result.  But  you  perceive  that  I  have 
nothing  to  reproach  myself  with.  I  could  not 
and  would  not  take  any  part  in  the  honour  of 
assisting  her.  I  could  only  be  prevail»l  on  to 
see  the  Princess  when  the  doctors  had  declared 
her  condition  extremely  dangerous,  and  express- 
ly invited  me;  two  hours  and  a  half  only  before 
her  death. 

He  saw  her  in  the  agonies.  She  recog-  * 
nized  her  husband's  friend,  and  called  to 
him  in  her  suffering,  *'  Stocky,  Stocky,"  as 
he  left  the  room.  And  so  all  was  over.  And 
the  more  he  thinks  over  the  event,  the 
more  he  congratulates  himself  upon  it. 

I  feel  only  too  Tividly  the  greatness  of  the 
danger  from  which  I  escaped.  Believe  me,  all 
would  have  rejoiced  in  my  interference  at  tbe 
last  moment,  which  could  not  have  been  of  the 
slightest  use;  and  the  English  physicians,  our 
own  people  in  tbe  house,  our  friends,  relations, 
the  whole  nation,  and  even  the  Prince  himself 
would  have  attributed  this  calamity,  which 
seemed  so  impossible,  only  to  the  bungling  of 
the  German  doctor;  and  I  might  in  a  fit  of  hy- 
pochondria have  myself  fancied  that  they  were 
right! 

Now,  it  is  no  derogation  to  the  memory 
of  this  remarkable,  man  that  he  acted  in 
the  way  which  is  here  described  by  him- 
self. Probably,  p-s  he  says,  when  the  occa- 
sion offered  it  was  too  late  for  him  to  be 
of  use.  He  would  have  sacrificed  himself 
—  his  popularity  and  his  prospects  —  for 
no  purpose.  Whatever  his  confidence  in 
his  own  medical  views,  it  could  not  have 
amounted  to  certainty  that  he  was  right 
and  his  English  brethren  wrong.  Add 
self-preservation  is,  after  all,  the  first  law 
of  human  nature.  A  man  might  have  con- 
ducted himself  as  Stockmar  did  on  this 
occasion  without  any  imputation  on  his 
courage  or  on  his  qualities  of  heart.  But 
the  singularity  is,  not  that  he  should  have 
so  acted,  but  that  he  should  have  so  thought 
aud  written  of  himself  lon^  after  the  ac- 
tion. He  was  evidently  of  opinion,  not 
only  that  he  was  justified  in  obeying  the 
dictates  of  selfish  caution,  but  that  his 
duty  to  himself  absolutely  required  him  to 
obey  them.  His  prudence  preserved  him, 
in  his  view,  not  only  from  an  error,  but 
from  a  fault.    He  recounts  an  act  of  self- 
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preservation  with  as  much  satisfaction  as 
if  it  bad  been  an  act  of  heroism. 

And  it  is  in  this  respect,  as  has  been 
said,  that  it  seems  as  if  the  very  moral  at- 
mosphere of  Courts  was  impregnated  with 
different  elements  from  those  which  are 
breathed  el:>ewhere.  The  injunction  "  to 
take  care  of  number  one  "  seems  to  be 
elevated  from  a  piece  of  ordinary  advice 
into  what  theologians  call  a  '*  counsel  of 
perfection.'*  After  the  decease  of  the 
Princess,  Prince  Leopold  and  Stockmar 
went  hand  in  hand  into  the  room  where 
she  lay.  ''  He  pressed  me  to  his  side,  and 
said, '  I  am  now  left  all  alone  in  the  world; 
promise  to  stay  always  with  me.'  I  prom- 
ised. A  little  while  after  he  reminded  me 
of  this,  and  asked  if  I  was  well  aware  of 
the  promise  I  had  made.  I  said  yes ;  I 
would  not  leave  him,«a  long  ds  I  could per- 
ceioe  that  he  trusted  mcy  that  he  loved  me,  and 
that  I  could  be  of  use  to  him"  In  short, 
even  in  that  moment  of  effusion,  he  took 
care  on  second  thoughts  to  guard  his 
promise  safely.  *'  A  remarkable  example,*' 
says  his  biographer,  **  how  even  at  such  a 
time  of  emotion  the  sceptical  vein  in 
Stockmar  made  itself  perceptible.''  Some- 
thing of  the  same  vein  discloses  itself  even 
in  the  last  sad  words  with  which  the  vet- 
eran adviser  bids  farewell  (in  one  of  his 
letters)  to  that  English  Royal  house  which 
he  had  loved  so  well  and  served  (after  his 
fashion)  so  faithfully :  — 

What  I  could  do  in  the  way  of  advice,  sup- 
port, and  assistance  in  eighteen  years  has  been 
done;  if  any  of  that  teed  has  not  oome  to  ripe- 
ness it  is  too  late  to  rectify  the  failure  now. 
The  Queen  and  Prince  are  e^ch  of  them  thirty- 
six  years  old.  They  have  already  learned  much, 
and  displayed  throughout  both  good  under- 
standing and  uprightness.  They  are  grown  up 
enough  to  govern  tbemseWes.  There  is  no 
place  for  more  than  the  mere  advice  of  friend- 
ship. But,  if  such  advioe  is  to  be  of  advan- 
tage, it  must  be  imparted  with  life  and  energy 
—  this  is  no  longer  possible  for  me;  and,  there- 
fore, my  advioe,  instead  of  producing  the  right 
impression,  would  often  only  produce  that  of 
weakness,  cver-oarefulness,  and  nervous  tim- 
idity. 

On  the  whole,  we  must  say  that  this 
eminent  personage,  honoured  and  valued 
as  he  was,  lives  in  his  biography  and  re- 
mains, chiefly  to  illustrate  the  maxim  of 
his  great  predecessor  Polonius,  though 
commonly  understood  in  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent sense  — 

This  above  all,  —  to  thine  own  self  be  true; 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day. 
Thou  oanst  not  then  be  &lae  to  any  mam 


From  The  Athensum. 
THE  DUKE  AND   DUCUKiiS  OF  NEW- 
CASTLE.* 

Two  of  the  most  interesting  figures  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  whether  consid- 
ered separately  or  in  their  joint  relations, 
are  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Newcastle. 
''  Mad  Madge  of  Newcastle,"  as  it  was   the 
fashion  to  call  the  second  wife  of  the  Duke, 
is  known  as   the   biographer  of  her    hus- 
band, and  as  the  author  of  more  plays,  po- 
ems, orations,  and  literary  productions  of 
one  kind  or  another  than  are  assigned    to 
any  woman  of  her  own  or  any  preceding 
age.     Her  works  have  not  stood  high    in 
popular  estimation.    In  spite  of  this,  the 
editions  of  them  have  been  absorbed  into 
the  libraries  of  collectors,  until,  at    the 
present  moment,  they  may  rank   among 
rarities.     Few  readers  have  had  the  cour- 
age to  dip  into  the  folios  the  Duchess 
poured    forth     with     indefatigable     zeal. 
Charles  Lamb,  with  his  insatiable  taste  for 
seventeenth  century  literature,  commented 
upon  her  poems,  but  he  even  shrank  dis- 
mayed from  her  plays.     Campbell  did   not 
include   her   in    his    specimens.      Hailam 
knows  her  not,  and  no  modern  collectioa 
of  works  or  specimens  of  poets  of  which 
we  are  aware  makes  mention  of  her  name. 
In  days  more  closely  approximating   her 
own,  her  rank,  doubtless,  stood  her  in  stead. 
Langbaine  devotes  several  pages  to  a  cata- 
logue of  her  writings,  and  a  criticism  upon 
them,  speaking  of  her  as  the  '*  admirable 
Dutchess."     Winstanley,  in  his** Lives  of 
the  most  Famous  Poets,"  fails  to  give  her 
a  separate  place,  but  divides  pretty  equally 
between  her  and  her  husband  the  space  he 
nominally  allots  the  Duke.     Walpole,  of 
course,  includes  her  in  hia  "Noble  Authors," 
and  Ballard  gives,  in  the  **  Memoirs  of  Cel- 
ebrated  British  Ladies,"  a  resum^  of  her 
Autobiography.     For  practical  purpc^es 
her  writings  are  unknown,  the  reprint,  by 
Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  of  a  portion  of  her 
"  World's  Olio,"  being,  if  anything,  rarer 
than   the   original  edition.     Mr.   Lower's 
edition   of   her   Autobiography,   and    her 
Life  of  her  husband,  will  serve  to  awaken 
interest  concerning  her  writings  generally. 
So  much  freshness,  naivete',  and  candour^ 
characterize    the    Autobiography  of    the 
Duchess,  readers  can  scarcely  fail  to  liave 
a  measure  of  curiosity  concerning  her  oth- 
er works.    Disappointment  is  the  certain 

•  The  Lives  qf  WUUam  CavtndUke,  Duktt  nf^ew^ 
C€utie,  and  of  Am  fFife,  Mttrgaret,  Daeke»s  of  N^ew* 
costly.  Written  by  the  thrice  Noble  and  Illu^rrious 
Prinoefls,  Margaret.  DiioheM  of  Newcastle.  Edited, 
with  a  Pre&ce  and  Occattional  Noteb,  by  Mark  An- 
tony Lower,  M. A.    (J.  R.  Smith.) 
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result  of  a  quest  in  this  direction.  Emi- 
neotlj  superficial  are  the  literary  qualities 
of  the  Duchess  which  interest  modern 
readen,  and  a  yery  slight  taste  of  her 
works  administers  all  the  gratification  they 
are  capable  of  affording.  Her  plays  are 
the  most  formidable  productions  ever  put 
forth  under  the  title. 

Naire  as  the  old  miracle  plays,  and 
almost  as  coarse,  tedious  as  the  mysteries, 
aad  loog  enough  to  ccostitute,  in  repre- 
Bentation,  an  entire  performance  in  a  Jap- 
aoese  theatre,  they  are  not  redeemed  by  a 
(JDgle  genuinely  dramatic  quality.  Five 
acts  are  wholly  inadequate  to  her  Grace, 
not  to  exhaust  her  plot,  for  with  that  por- 
tion of  a  play  she  dues  not  greatly  trouble 
herself,  but  to  expound  the  moral  lessons 
with  which  her  mind  is  stored ;  and  her 
dramas  are  not  seldom  in  two  and  even 
three  parts.  Her  characters  are  mere  ab- 
stractions, their  names  denoting  the  part 
they  are  supposed  to  play.  The  list  of 
dramatis  periona  in  her  comedies  form  or- 
dinarily the  most  amusing  portion  of  them. 

Id  the  first  part  of  the  "  Lady  Contem- 
platioQ,"  we  have,  for  instance,  such  char- 
acters as  Lord  Title,  Lord  Courtship,  Sir 
Experience  Traveller,  Sir  Fancy  Poet,  Sir 
Golden  Riches,  Sir  Effeminate  Lovely,  Sir 
Vain  Compliment,  Sir  Humphrey  Inter- 
Tuption,  Mr.  Adviser,  Dr.  Practice,  Roger 
Farmer,  Old  Humanity,  The  Lady  Conver- 
sation, The  Lady  Virtue,  Lady  Amorous, 
Mrs.  Troublesome,  Moll  Meanbred,  and 
others  in  plenty.  Scenes  are  introduced 
for  DO  purpose  but  to  exhibit  the  humours 
of  these  various  characters.  Thus,  the 
Lady  Conversation  meets  Sir  Experience 
Traveller,  and  discusses  with  him  the  ef- 
fect of  heat  and  cold  upon  the  intellectual 
and  physical  faculties ;  and  Ladv  Contem- 
plation entertains  Sir  Fancy  toet  with 
allegories  that  unite  the  most  extravagant 
conceits  of  Euphues  and  his  England  to 
tiie  interminable  pastoralizing  of  the  Ar- 
cadia. Not  seldom  the  entire  action  of  a 
icetie,  when  action  is  necessary,  is  explained 
hj  the  stage  directions,  which  are  eminent- 
ly fall  and  the  conversations  proceed  inde- 
pendently of  the  action.  The  speeches  are 
of  enormous  length.  Everything  done  by 
the  DacLess  is,  indeed,  on  the  largest  scale. 
Her  first  volume  of  plays  has  no  less  than 
ten  separate  addresses  to  the  reader,  be- 
sides a  poetical  dedication,  a  prologue  in 
verse,  and  an  explanation  in  prose.  These 
addresses  are  explanatory,  apologetic,  di- 
dactic and  controversial.  Ben  Jonson  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  model  of  the  Duch- 
ess, as  he  was  of  all  the  most  tedious  writ- 
en  of  the  age.    For  Shakespeare,  Beau- 


mont and  Fletcher,  she  has  a  word  of  ap- 
proval, and  she  conjures-  her  readers  with 
some  modesty  not  to  compare  her  verses 
with  those  of  these  masters.  A  reasou  for 
their  inferiority  which  she  advances  is 
funny :  — 

Hot  Noble  rsftdsrs,  do  not  think  my  Playaa 
Are  such  as  have  been  writ  io  former  dales; 
As  Johnson,  Shakespeare,  Beaumont,  Fletoher 

writ; 
Mine  wa  it  their  Learning,  Beading,  Language, 

Wit; 
The  Latin  phrases,  I  oould  never  tell, 
Bvt  Johfuon  eauid,  which  made  him  write  $o 

well. 

Some  foretaste  of  matters  that  have 
made  a  stir  in  modern  times  is  shown  in 
one  of  the  plays,  **  The  Female  Academy," 
wherein  the  experiment  of  the  Princess 
Ida,  described  by  the  Laureate,  is  antici- 
pated. A  nearer  approach  to  interest 
than  is  elsewhere  attained  is  reached  in 
this  piece,  in  which  the  attempt  to  found  a 
University  with  **  prudes  for  proctors, 
dowagers  for  deans,^'  is  depicted.  This 
play  IS,  perhaps,  unique  in  the  language, 
in  having  no  specified  or  individualized 
characters.  The  list  of  the  dramatis  per- 
sona is  made  up  of  two  grave  matrotis, 
two  or  three  ancient  ladies,  two  or  three 
citizens*  wives,  and  a  company  of  young 
gentlemen  and  others. 

Much  praise,  accompanied  by  some 
sneers  from  the  more  libertine  of  her  con- 
temporaries, has  been  bestowed  upon  the 
Duchess  for  propriety  of  language  and  de- 
corum. Her  reputation,  however,  in  this 
respect,  seems  to  have  been  rather  cheaply 
purchased.  The  piety  of  the  Duchess  is 
as  unquestionable  as  her  love  for  her  hus- 
band ;  but,  accompanying  both,  are  a  bold- 
ness of  investigation  and  a  habit  of  calling 
a  spade  a  spade,  which  render  her  works 
wholly  unsuited  to  general  perusal.  Pas- 
sages occur  in  her  writings  which,  for 
genuine  unsavouriness,  may  compare  with 
anything  to  be  found  in  the  **  admirable 
AstrsBa  "  or  the  "•  matchless  Orinda,"  and 
one  or  two  references  seem  inspired  by 
the  Cloacinian  muse  of  the  Queen  of 
Navarre. 

In  judging  the  works  of  the  Duchess  of 
Newcastle,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  habit  of  composition  was  at  that  time 
rare  among  females  of  quality.  Lady  Ju- 
liana Barnes,  Margaret  Countess  of  Rich- 
mond, Margaret  Roper,  the  daughter  of 
Sir  Thomas  More,  and  more  than  one  of 
our  English  Queens,  had  written  sufficient 
verse  or  prose  to  entitle  them  to  a  place 
in  the  catalogue  of  authors.  The  publica- 
tion of  Yolume    after   volume    of  plays. 
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poems,  and  essays  was  still  a  novelty,  and 
the  eccentricity  of  such  a  course  must  have 
had  something  to  do  with  acquiring  for 
the  Duchess  her  unenviable  appellation. 

No  such  worship  as  the  Duchess  accords 
her  husband  is  to  be  found  elsewhere  in 
literature.  Her  affection  and  admiration 
for  her  spouse  reached  a  point  in  which 
her  own  individuality  seems  merged  and 
lost.  She  is  nothing  except  for  and 
through  him.  What  in  body  and  mind 
are  of  value  she  prizes  on  his  account,  and 
her  pedigree  is  a  source  of  pleasure  to  her 
as  bringing  her  nearer  him.  One  whole 
section  of  the  life  of  the  Duke  is  occupied 
with  the  enumeration  of  his  virtues  and 
accomplishments.  Nothing  appears  to  this 
faithful  scribe  and  follower  too  small  to 
be'noticed  or  too  unimportant  to  be  chron- 
icled. We  learn  thus  concerning  him,  that 
"  he  shifts  ordinarily  once  a  day,  and  every 
time  when  he  uses  exercise,  or  his  temper 
is  more  hot  than  ordinary."  Concerning 
his  diet,  she  informs  us  that  — 

**  He  makes  but  one  meal  a  day,  at  whioh  he 
drinks  too  good  glasses  of  small  beer:  one  about 
the  beginDing,  the  other  at  the  end  thereof,  and 
a  little  glass  of  sack  in  the  middle  of  his  dinner; 
whioh  glass  of  sack  he  also  uses  in  the  morning 
for  his  breakfast,  with  a  morsel  of  bread.  His 
supper  consists  of  an  egg  and  a  draught  of 
small  beer.'* 

In  pronouncing  upon  his  moral  excel- 
lencies, she  unites  to  wifely  affection  and 
admiration  the  kind  of  reverence  that  the 
Cavalier  noble,  the  believer  in  divine  right, 
felt  for  the  king  :  — 

"  His  behaviour  is  saoh  that  it  might  be  a 
pattern  for  all  gentlemen,  for  it  is  courtly,  civil, 
easie,  and  free,  without  formality  or  constraint, 
and  yet  hath  something  in  it  of  grandure  that 
causes  an  awful  respect  towards  him.*' 

Her  estimate  of  his  literary  power  is 
whimsically  high.  "  She  may,**  she  says, 
** justly  call  him  the  best  lyrick  and  dra- 
matick  poet  of  this  age."  Extremely 
naive  and  attractive  is  the  account  given 
by  the  Duchess  of  her  own  **  birth,  educa- 
tion, and  life."  In  no  contemporary  book 
do  we  get  such  an  insight  into  the  man- 
ners of  the  gentry  as  is  here  supplied  us. 
The  picture  of  domestic  serenity,  unruffled 
until  the  all-disturbing  influences  of  war 
drove  the  sons  into  the  battle-field  and  the 
daughters  into  exile,  is  thoroughly  charm- 
ing: 

•*  As  for  the  pastimes  of  my  sisters  when  they 
were  in  the  country,  it  was  to  reade,  work, 
walk,  and  discourse  with  each  other;  for  though 
two  of  my  three  brothers  wore  married »  my 


brother  the  Lord  Laoas  to  a  virtuous  and  beaa- 
tif\il  lady,  daughter  to  Sir  Ctiristopher  NevH, 
son  to  the  Lord  Abergavenny,  and  my  brother 
Sir  Thomas  Lucas  to  a  virtuous  lady  of  an  ao- 
cient  family,  one  Sir  John  Byron^  daughter; 
liicewise,  three  of  my  four  sisters,  one  married 
Sir  Peter  Killegrew,  the  other  Sir  William  Wal- 
ter,  the  third  Sir  Edmund  Pye,  the  fourth  as 
yet  unmarried;  yet  most  of  them  lived  with  my 
mother,  especially  when  she  was  at  her  country- 
house,  living  most  oommonly  at   London  half 
the  year,  which  is  the  metropolitan  city  of  Eag- 
land ;  but  when  they  were  at  London,  they  were 
dispersed  into  several  houses  of  their  own,  yet, 
for  the  most  part,  they  met  every  day,  fedaung 
each  othef  like  Job*8  ohildren.     But  this   an^ 
natural  war  came  like  a  whirlwind,  which  fell*d 
down  their  houses,  where  some  in  the  wars  were 
orusht  to  death,  as  my  youngest  brother.  Sir 
Charles  Lucas,  and  my  brother  Sir  Thomas  Lu- 
cas; and  though  my  brother  Sir  Thomas  Lucas 
died  not  immediately  of  his  wounds,  yet  a  woaad 
he  received  on  his  head  in  Ireland  short*ned  his 
life.     But  to  rehearse  their  recreations.     Their 
customs  were  in  winter  time  to  go  sometimes  to 
plays,  or  to  ride  in  their  coaches  about  the  street 
to  see  the  concourse  and  recourse  of  people;  and 
in  the  spring  time  to  visit  the  Spring-garden, 
Hide-park,  aud  the  like  places;  and  sometime 
they  would  have  musiok,  and  sup  in  barges  up- 
on  the  water;  these  harmless  recreations  they 
would  pass  their  time  away  with;  for  I  observed 
they  did  seldom  make  visits,  nor  never  went 
abroad  with  strangers  in  their  company,  bat 
onely  themselves  in  a  flock  together,  agreeing 
so    well,  that    there   seemed    but    one    minde 
amongst  them:  And  not  onely  my  own  brothers 
and  sisters  agreed  so,  but  my  brothers  and  sis- 
ters  in  law,  and  their  children,  although  but 
young,  had  the  like  agreeable  natures  and  affee- 
tionable  dispositions;  for  to   my  liest    remem- 
brance I  do  not  know  that  ever  they  did  fall  out, 
or  had  any  angry  and  unkind  disputes.     Like- 
wise, I  did  observe  that  ray  sisters  were  so  far 
from  mingling  themselves  with  any  other  com- 
pany,  that  they  had  no  familiar  conversation  or 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  families  to  which 
each  other  were  linkt  to  by  marriage,  the  family 
of  the  one  being  as  great  strangers  to  the  rest 
of  my  brothers  and  sisters  as  the  family  of  the 
other." 

Still  more  delicious  is  the  account  of  her 
introduction  to  the  Duke,  and  her  power- 
lessness  to  resist  his  advances.  Her  court- 
ship, as  she  herself  describes  it,  is  some- 
thing like  the  wooing  of  Amy  Robsart  by 
Leicester  in  **Kenil worth."  Her  position 
was  then  Maid-of- Honour  to  the  Queen :  — 

**  But  my  mother  said,  it  would  be  a  disgrace 
for  me  t«  return  out  of  the  Court  so  soon  after 
I  was  placed;  so  I  continued  almost  two  years, 
until  such  time  as  I  was  married  from  thence; 
for  my  lord  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle  did  ap- 
prove of  those  bashful  fears  which  many  con- 
demn*d,  and  would  choose  such  a  wife  as  he 
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inigfat  briog  to  his  owa  huiEoars,  and  not  aaoh 
in  one  as  was  weJded  to  self  coooeit,  or  one 
owt  had  been  temperM  to  the  humours  of 
iDother;  fur  which  he  wooed  me  for  his  wife; 
and,  though  I  did  dread  marriage,  and  shunn'd 
mens  oompanies  as  much  as  I  could,  yet  I  could 
not,  Dor  had  not  the  power  to  refuse  him,  by 
maoQ  tnj  aifeotions  were  fixM  on  him,  and  he 
was  tae  onely  person  I  was  erer  in  love  with: 
Keiiber  was  I  ashamed  to  own  it,  but  gloried 
therein,  for  it  was  not  amorous  love,  I  never 
was  ii«f«cted  therewith,  it  is  a  disease,  or  a  pas- 
Mo,  or  both,  I  onlj  know  by  relation,  not  bj 
experience;  neither  could  title,  wealth,  power, 
or  person,  entioe  me  to  love;  but  my  love  was 
booteit  and  honourable,  being  placed  upon  merit, 
which  aflhstion  joy'd  at  the  fhme  of  his  worth, 
picuM  with  delight  in  his  wit,  proud  of  the  re- 
qxcts  he  used  to  me,  and  triumphing  in  the  af- 
fections he  profest  for  me,  which  atfections  he 
hath  confirmed  to  me  by  a  deed  of  time,  seal'd 
bj  constancy,  and  assigned  by  an  unalterable 
decree  of  his  promise;  which  makes  me  happy 
in  despight  of  Fortune's  frowns;  for  though 
ois&rtunes  may  and  do  oft  dissolve  base,  wilde, 
loose,  and  ungrounded  affections,  yet  she  hath 
BO  power  of  tbobe  that  are  united  either  by 
merit,  justice,  gratitude,  duty,  fidelity,  or  the 
like;  and  though  my  Lord  hath  lost  his  estate, 
and  banish *d  o.it  of  his  country,  for  his  loyalty 
to  his  King  and  country,  yet  neither  despised 
poverty,  nor  pinching  necessity  could  make  him 
break  the  bonds  of  friendi^hip,  or  weaken  his 
loyal  doty  to  his  King  or  country." 

CoDceming  her  own  nature  and  feelings, 
the  charming  little  Philistine  is  tboroug li- 
ly ooen.  Utterly  powerless  is  she  to  with- 
bola  anything  she  knows  or  thinks.  In  a 
flux  of  words  she  infoms  us  how  honest, 
trathful,  modest,  and  virtuous  she  is, —  how, 
when  **she  places  a  particular  affection,'' 
ibe  loves  **  extraordinarily  and  constantly, 
yet  not  fbudly,  but  soberly  and  observing- 
iy ;  not  to  hang  upon  them  as  a  trouble,  but 
to  wait  upon  them  as  a  servant,"  —  how 
the  ii  bashful,  ambitious,  and  lazy,  afraid 
to  hear  a  **  pot-gun  "  or  see  a  drawn  sword. 
aoable  to  kill  a  fly  or  endure  the  groans 
of  a  wounded  auimal.  The  self-Srawn 
picture  is,  iu  fact,  that  of  Madame  Englen- 
tyne,  as  described,  by  Chaucer.  Almost 
io  the  very  words  of  Chaucer,  the  Duch- 
tts  informs  us  how 

wel  i-taught  was  sohe  withalle, 
8che  let  no  morsel  from  hire  lippes  falle 
Ne  wette  hire  fyngres  in  hire  sauos  deepe; 

or  how 

8ehe  was  so  charitable  and  so  pitous 
Sche  wolde  weepe  if  that  she  saw  a  mous 
Caoght  in  a  trappe,  if  it  were  deed  or  bledde. 

Her  lord,  whom  she  so  delights  to  honour, 
appears  to  have  borne  with  equanimity  this 


weight  of  adoration  and  adulation.  He  is 
chiefly  known  in  literature  by  his  "  Meth- 
ode  et  Invention  nouvelle  de  Dresser  les 
Chevauz,"  first  published  in  Antwerp  in 
1657,  and  since  frequently  reprinted.  His 
interest  in  the  manage  of  horses  was,  in- 
deed, next  to  his  zeal  for  his  king,  his 
most  distinguishing  characteristic.  His 
comedies,  which  are  now  very  scarce,  are 
not  without  touches  of  humour.  On  the 
whole,  however,  there  is  little  to  distin- 
guish the  Duke  from  the  **  mob  of  gentle- 
men who  write  with  ease."  Some  of  his 
sayings,  as  preserved  by  his  Duchess,  are 
thoughtful.  His  views  upon  the  subject 
of  witchcraft  are  beyond  bis  age.  On  this 
point  and  on  other  matters,  he  seems,  ac- 
cording to  the  account  of  the  Duchess,  to 
have  influenced  Hobbes,  certainly  the  most 
original  thinker  of  the  day.  His  maxims 
of  statecraft  are  at  times  Macchiavellian. 
At  times,  however,  his  views  extend  far 
ahead,  in  advance  even  of  modern  states- 
manship. He  might  have  anticipated  re- 
cent legislation  when  he  said,  that  **  many 
laws  do  rather  entrap  than  help  the  sub- 
ject." 

For  the  value  of  the  picture  of  the  civif 
war  in  the  north  of  England  it  presents, 
and  for  the  interests  of  its  private  revela- 
tions, this  reprint  is  valuable.  The  title- 
page  of  the  volume  from  which  the  me- 
moir of  the  Duchess  is  taken  describes 
aptly  the  contents  of  the  work.  It  is  so 
amusingly  like  the  famous  description  of 
plays  by  Polonius,  it  is  difficult  to  regard 
the  resemblance  as  accidental.  After 
giving  the  first  title  "  Nature's  Pictures," 
and  the  name  and  style  of  the  author^  the 
title-page  continues :  — 

*<  In  this  Volume  there  are  several  feigned 
stories  of  Natural  Descriptions,  as  Comical, 
Tragical,  and  Tragi-Comioal,  Poetical,  Roman- 
tical.  Philosophical  and  Historical,  both  in  Prose 
and  Verse,  some  all  Prose,  some  mixt,  partly 
Prose  and  partly  Verse.  Also  there  are  some 
Morals,  and  some  Dialogues,  but  they  are  as  the 
advantage  Loaves  of  Bread  as  a  Biker's  Dozen; 
and  a  true  Story  at  the  latter  End,  wherein 
there  is  no  feinins.*' 

« 

The  whole  character  of  the  Duchess  is 
legible  in  this  quaint,  extravagant,  and 
preposterous  title-page. 


From  Nature. 
DANISH  EXPEDITION  TO  THE  FAROES. 

The  United  Steamers  Company  (fore' 
nede  DampsklhseUkah)  in  Copenhagen,  hav- 
ing got  a  grant  from  the  Government  for 
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DANISH   EXPEDITION  TO   THE   FAROES. 


the  exploration  of  the  Faroe  coal-fields, 
is  about  to  send  an  expedition  to  these  is- 
lands, for  the  purpose  of  scientifically  ex- 
amining into  the  extent  of  the  coal-fields 
in  the  north  of  SUderoe,  and  discovering 
in  what  manner  coals  may  be  best  trans- 
ported from  that  island  to  Copenhagen. 

Besides  having  in  view  commercial  pur- 
poses, the  expedition  will  be  accompanied 
by  men  of  science,  who  will  investigate 
the  natural  history  of  these  little-kiiown 
islands.  The  Government  has  asked  Prof. 
Johnatrup  to  visit  the  different  coal-fields 
on  the  southern  island,  and  to  investigate 
the  geological  features.  The  managers  of 
the  steam  company,  represented  by  Consul 
Koch,  have  also  kindly  allowed  the  writer 
of  these  lines  to  accompany  the  expedition 
for  zoological  purposes. 

The  geological  features  of  the  islands 
are  best  known  from  Forchhammer's  re- 
searches, published  in  the  **  Transactions 
of  the  Danish  Society  of  Science  "  (1828). 
The  rocks  of  the  Faroes  are  for  the  greatest 
part  of  volcanic  origin,  dolerite-porphyry 
being  found  in  large  masses  in  all  the 
islands.  Coal  sediments  are  only  to  be  seen 
in  the  south  (Siideroe),  and  in  the  little  is- 
lands of  Myggenas  and  Tindholm.  To 
what  formation  these  beds  belong  has  not 
been  cleared  up,  as  fossils  have  hitherto 
not  been  discovered.  But  as  the  coal- 
fields of  Iceland  and  Greenland,  in  which 
fossil  plants  have  been  found,  belong  to 
the  miocene-tertiary  period,  it  is  very  pro- 
bable that  those  of  the  Faroes  belong  to  the 
same  formation.  The  researches  which 
now  are  to  be  made  by  Prof.  Johnstrup 
and  his  assistant,  Cand.  Geisler,  will,  we 
hope,  throw  further  light  upon  the  nature 
of  these  deposits. 

The  fauna  of  the  islands,  as  far  as  the 
vertebrates  are  considered,  was  already 
tolerably  well  known  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  as  may  be  seen  from  Landt's 


"  Beskrivelse  over  Faeroerne,"  published 
I  iu  18J0.     The  only  wild  mammab  inhabit- 
ing the  interior  of  the  islands  are  a   few^ 
species  of  the  genus  Mus,   which  follow 
man's  steps  wherever  he  goes.    But   the 
shores  of  the  Faroes  are  visited  by  a  lar^e 
number  of   Pinnipedia  and  Cetacta,  from 
the  capture  of  which  the  inhabitants  have 
every  year  a  good  profit.     The  birds  — 
those   inhabiting  the   rocks  of  Store   aD<l 
Lille  Dimon,  as  well  as  those  of  some  of 
the  other  islands  —  have  been  made  known 
by  Graba,  and,  so  far  as  they  also  occur  in 
Iceland,    by    Faber.    Later    pubUcationSv 
especially   by   Swedish  authors,  are  well 
known  to  have  thrown  much  light  on  the 
natural  history  of  these  inhabitants  of  the 
north.    Reptilia  and  Amphibia  do  not  oc- 
cur at  all  in  the  Faroes;    but  fishes  of 
various  species  come  to  the  shores  and  as- 
cend the  rivers  in  considerable  numbers. 
They  have  been  collected  with  great  zeal 
by   Sysselman  Miiller,  of  Torshavu,  who 
has  sent  a  list  and  specimens  of  all  the 
species  known   to  him  to  the   zoological 
museums  of  Copenhagen.    The  lower  ani* 
mals  are  less  known;  we  have  lists    of 
echinoderms  and  molluscs  by  LUtken  and 
Morch,  and  we  know  something  about  the 
worms  from  the  investigations  made  there 
by  Prof.  Oscar  Schmidt,  who  for  a  short 
time  visited  the  Faroes.    The' writer    of 
these  lines  hopes  to  gather  further    in- 
formation   about    the  lower  animMs    by 
dredging  on  the  shores  of  the  islands ;  and, 
while  ccHlecting  the  fishes  for  the  Munich 
Museum,   he  will  continue  his  researches 
into  the  natural  history  of   their  para- 
sites. 

The  expedition  will  leave  Copenha^n 
early  in  September,  and,  when  returaiDgr 
from  the  Faroes,  may  perhaps  pay  a  visit 
to  a  Scottish  port. 

KUD.  V.  WiLLBMOES-SUHBf  • 

Copenhagen,  Sept.  4. 


Pekmanskt  Shadb  for  Glass  Housss.  —  A 
correepoodent  of  the  Garden  says :  —  The  best 
permaneDt  shade  for  pUnl-hoases  is  liaaeed  oil 
and  sugar  of  Le.'id,  in  the  proportion  of  about  a 
teaspoonful  of  the  l&ui  to  a  quart  of  oil;  but 
the  exact  tint  must  be  governed  by  the  amount 
required.  Therefore  apply  the  lead  gradually, 
and  prove  it  upon  a  few  pieces  of  waste  gliss 
until  you  get  the  tint  desired.     The  modu9 


operandi  is  this :  first  wash  the  glass  thoroughly 
clean,  and  then  (having  previously  prepared 
the  oil  and  lead),  on  a  dry  clear  morning,  take 
the  oil  and  paint  as  thinly  as  possible  over  the 
glass  with  an  ordinary  paint-brush;  then  foU 
low  with  what  the  painters  call  a  dust-brush, 
loose  and  quite  dry,  and,  dabbing  it  gently  on 
the  oiled  portion,  impart  a  frosted  or  ground- 
glass  appearance  to  it.  rubllo  Opinion. 


Tbe  New  Financial  Tlieory. 

We  should  judge  from  careful  observation 
that  "The  New  York  Mercantile  Journars*' 
i».iea  of  issuing  National  Paper  Money  made  a 
full  legjil  tender,  the  value  and  volume  re^ula- 
ttxi  by  its  inteuchangeability  at  the  option  of  the 
holder  with  goTemmeut  bonds  bearing  a  low 
rate  of  interest,  ia  gaining  ground.  The  pub- 
lishers of  that  well-known  and  able  paper  have 
been  promulgating  this  money  theory  for  many 
years,  and  by  means  of  its  large  and  wide-spread 
circulation  have  been  quietly  but  surely  gaining 
many  adherents.  Aided  by  the  circulation  of 
"The  Dry  Goods  Journal."  "The  Grocers' 
Price-Current,"  "  The  Hardware  Price-Cur- 
rent," and  "  The  Druggists'  Journal,"  all  pub- 
lished by  the  New  York  Mercantile  Journ.-il 
Company,  they  are  wielding  a  powerful  influence. 

In  order,  however,  to  attract  greater  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  currency  and  a  still  wider 
range  of  thought,  this  enterpridng  company 
offer  a  premium  of  two  thousand  dollars,  as 
notioed  in  these  columns  a  few  weeks  since,  for 
tba  best  maonaeript  of  an  elementary  treatise 
on  political  eooDomy  adapted  for  use  as  a  text- 
book in  public  schools,  the  work  when  published 
to  contain  only  about  cot  hundred  and  twenty 
octavo  pages,  using  large  type,  yis  —  bourgeois 
or  long  primer.  -The  Committee  of  Award  con- 
Btts  of  seven  eminent  gentlemen.  Hon.  George 
Opdyke,  an  able  poBtical  eoonomist,  is  the 
ehainnan,  and  fiiociatied  with  him  are  Francis 
Lieber,  LL.D.,  of  OolambJft  College,  Heniy 
Clewa,  Esq.  J  and  others,  reprcMnting  the  Tari- 
ous  theories  promulgated  relative  to  the  most 
.important  questions  of  the  day.  Competitors 
for  tbe  pfeminm  are  given  until  December  81, 
1872,  to  prepare  and  submit  their  manuscripts. 
And  now  Mr.  Pliny  Freeman,  tbe  philan- 
thropic president  of  the  Globe  Mutual  Life  In- 
furanoe  Company  of  Ibis  city,  fearing  that  the 
plan  of  issuing  national  paper  money  was  not 
kept  sufficiently  prominent,  otfers  "  an  indepen- 
dent premium  "  of  one  thousand  dollars  on  the 
condition  expressed  in  the  following  letter, 
whieh  is  mfae  iimiU  of  the  original,  reduced 
by  photogmphy  and  engrayed  by  the  use  of 


w  WalMid  tbal  in  th*  itdnKhanittViUt^  (at  \\*  oinloa 
of  th*  hoId«r)  of  To/ioiMt  iHi/>«r  Monty  Wlih  GcvcmBtnt  Br<i4s 
b«Artag  a  )lMdr»t*  of  int«r«'<r,  thvro  Is  a  ictlle  irlnrl]  '•  (bat  will 
rtfal«t«  tae  morain«nl«  of  Fluone*  A&U  Ccn.Djt^rce  bb  a<oiirat«ly  •• 
Ch«  motion  of  the  Strain  £i]^.i«  la  rvirtilbUd  by  \i»  "  Gorcrnar.** 
Soeh  Pij^  Moiuw  Tottiu  would  b«  mucli  rrarrr  p«rf«ct  nwi 
~  jl(f       ■  "■•  ■        - 


•f  vftloa  than  Gold  and  Sllvar  ^rtr  haT*  b«cn  or  e««r  can  b«. 


'  We  admire  and  heartily  commend  Mr.  Free- 
man's method  of  endorsing  his  opinion.  He 
thinks  a  proper  adjustment  of  the  currency 
question  important  and  contributes  nobly  to  aid 
in  bringing  the  subject  before  the  pe^iple  in  an 
attractive  manner.  The  **  Pennsylvfinian  and 
Labor  Tribune,'*  published  at  Philadelphia,  ia 
referring  to  the  premiums  offered  by  the  New 
York  Mercantile  Journal  Co.  and  Mr.  Freeman, 
says: 

•*  Both  Mr.  Groom  and  Mr.  Freeman  are  de- 
serving of  unqualified  praise  by  every  American 
citizen  for  this  their  endeavor  to  secure  a  trea- 
tise on  political  enonomy  based  on  common 
sense  and  experience,  instead  of  on  exploded 
theories."—  The  J^ew  York  Evening  Mail. 


THE   NEW  YORK   MERCANTILE   JOURNAL   CO., 
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THE  SEW  YORK  MERCANTILE  JOURNAL,  $5.00  PER  YEAR. 


ne  I>ry  Goods  Journal,  The  Hai^dware  Price-Current,  > 
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r#^"*THE  LIVING  AGE 'lias  no  equal 

ill  any  COUntrT."  —  From  the  Press,  PJiiUul  I/>h>a. 

l^^  **Tbe  l>est  of  all  our  €K*lectic  publica- 
tions.*'—  From  the.  Ration,  New  Yorh. 

^^'  **lt  stands  at  the  head  of  niiieteenth- 

Ct^ntury  literature/' —  From  the  Fi:eulrifj  Journal, 

Chicafjo.  '  ' 

^^  "  The  best  periodical  in  America.*'  — 

From  lle\\  Theo.  L.  Oui/Ier. 


■^^^^ 

1 

f^l  UTOM 

1 

^T^^ 

Ml 

^^tSb. 

w 

LITTELL'S  LIVING  AGE, 

Of  wlii'ii  iii'jro  tlian  Oyie  Tlunflrcd  Volumes  have  been  i.*f»uc(l,  has  rocolvcd  tlie- commondation  of  Ju(lgr« 
Btorv.  Chu'ni'llor  Kent,  PrcHilont  Adams;  historians  Sparks,  I'rcftcott.  Bancroft,  and  Ticknor;  ^Jcv.  Henry 
"Ward  Beeclif-r.  and  many  olhors;  and  it  admitlodlv  "  eontinuos  to  stand  at  the  head  of  is  class." 

IT  IS  ISSl'KI>  EVKKY  SATURDAY,  "plving  tlflv-two  numborw,  of  Pixty-fonr  papos  each,  or 
m.^re  Than  Tlir«H»  Thousand  double-column  octavo  jjaees  of  reading-matter  yearly;  enabling  It  to  proeent 
Willi  a  combined  frcshncsa  and  completeness  nowhere  cUe  attempted, 

The  best  Essat/s,  Rev  lew  a,  Criticisms,  Tales,  Poetrp,  Scientific,  Biographical, 

Historical,  and  Political  Infomtntitni,  (fathered  frotn  the  entire 

body  of  t'oreign  l*erio<lical  JLiterature* 

The  ahlest  and  most  cultured  Intellects,  in  cvory  department  of  Litcraturo,  Polltlca,  BcleiKro, 
and  Art,  find  (.xprefision  in  the  Periodical  Literature  of  Europe,  and  especially  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Living  Ape,  forming  four  larsre  volumes  a  year,  furnishes,  from  the  vast  and  generally 

Iracco.-jii^ile  nia.^H  of  this  literature,  the  only  compilation,  that,  while  within  the  reach  of  all.  Is  fiatisfactorjr 
In  the-COMrLKTEXE33  with  which  itombracea  whatever  is  of  immediate  Interest,  or  of  solid,  permaaeDt 

It  is  thevefor©  IndispenBable  to  every  on©  who  wishes  to  keep  pace  with  the  events  or  Intellec- 
tual progr..'*.^  of  the  time,  or  to  cultivate  In  himself  or  bis  family  general  intelligence  and  literary  taste. 

Extracts  from  Recent  Notices- 


From  Tiev.  Henri/  Ward  lieecher, 
'•AVero  I,  ill  viow  of  all  the  competitors  that  are  now 
In  The  fl.  Kl,  to  chooi»e,  I  should  cenalnlv  chooiie  '  TnR 
Liviyo  A«.E/  .  ,  .  >'or  is  there  In  any  librjiry  thnt  I 
know  of.  Mj  much  infitructive  and  entertaining  reading 
in  the  came  number  of  volumes." 

From  the  CdngregationnUst ,  Jioftton. 
"  None  of  tlie  eclectics  can  be  matched  with  this  as  to 
su>'-?tantial  value  and  hiterest." 

From  the  Boston  Post. 

••It  give*  to  its  readers  more  than  three  thousand 
doubl'.-culunin  octavo  puges  a  year,  of  the  most  valuar- 
ble,  lji=.tru(.nve,  and  eni(rtninin>:  reading  of  the  day. 
'Historv.  biography,  fiction,  ptx'irj',  wit,  science,  poll- 
tic>»,  criticlim,  ait,  — what  Is  not  here?  '  It  is  the  only 
compilation  that  presents  with  a  satlsfactorj'  complete- 
nosft.  as  well  as  freshnoss,  the  boi^t  literature  of  the  al- 
most innumerable,  and  g-^nerallv  inaccessible,  European 
quartorli-'S,  monthlies,  and  weeklies. — a  literature  em- 
bi-aoing  the  productions  of  the  ablest  and  most  cultured 
writers  living. 

From  the  Xeia  -  York  Evening  Post. 

•'  Its  strong  claim  is,  that  11  saves  its  patrons  the  neces- 
sitv  of  taking  anv  foreign  periodicals  whatever,  as  the 
editors  permit  notbins  good  in  the  whole  ninge  of  the 
European  nia^razines  and  reviews  to  escapo  them.  .  .  . 
In  no  other  ninulc  publication  can  there  be  found  so 
much  of  sterling  lite rar>'  excellence." 

From  the  Xew  -  Tor  J:  Tribune. 
"  The  selections  always  indicate  a  retintd  and  cnthollc 
ta>to,  :^nd  alinp[\y  art  of  catering  to  the  popular  demands 
wlilioul  lowerinj,'  the  standard  of  sound  literature." 

From  the  jniHoms  Qiinrterhj. 
"It.  i**  Inr-xhaiHlible.    It  has  jih  much  that  la  good  as  a 
c".'>z*.H  ordniary  magazines  combined." 

From  the  Lutheran  and  MmHonary,  Philadelphia. 

"An  fxiraordinarv  v.\lue  marks  many  of  iho  articles 
of  ih\^  i>a')licaiion. because  they  are  the  productions  of 

Ihf  ablest  men  of  ourtimea." 

From  the  American  Churchman,  Chicago. 
"  If  hiis  fil«\nA  s  Hcemed  to  us  to  contain  the  best  poe- 
trv,  ilio.  most  n'Me  cs-^ovs  and  critU-isnT!,  and  the  most 
in"t-r<si.in^'  stories    of  *auy  magazine  in    the   English 
l.mgu.igc." 

From  theAdrayice,  Chicago. 

"For  thlnkint:  people,  the  best  of  oil  the  eclectic  pub- 
lications, and  the  chcaj'i-M.  ...  It  is  a  monthly  that 
comi4  iVf:ry  xceck.'" 


From  the  Phihulelphia  Evening  BuUeitn. 
"The  most  admirable  thesaurus  of  current  n««iltwi 
now  collected  in  any  country." 

I^rom  the  Mobile  Daily  Jttaister, 
"Still  peerless  among  periodicals,  in  va2llu>  wu 
reader."  .    . 

From  the  Jifilwaukre  Daili/  SentiKA 
"iMore  than  ever  indis-pc  nsabl",  in  these  d"^  Of 
quent  publieaf  Ion  in  expensive  Knirllf-h  revlt  ■»B.(rf  arti- 
cles on  the  ureal  ques>tlon8  of  current  li  quiry,  imt  sncli 
men  as  Max  Muller,  Uuxley,  Tyndall,  ajid  many  othera.** 

Fram  the  Jiichmond  Whig. 

"  If  a  man  were  to  read  Littkll's  magazine  regularly, 
and  read  nothing  else,  he  would  be  well  Informed  on  all 
prominent  subjecta  in  the  general  field  of  human  knowl- 
edge." 

From  the  Winois  State  Jotimal. 

"  It  has  more  real  solid  worth,  nwro  usefiU  informal  Ion, 
th;ni  any  similar  publication  we  know  of.  The  |ible«t 
e.*s!iv3,  f"hemost  entertaining  stories,  the  finest  poetry, 
of  the  English  language,  are  here  gathered  together."" 

From  the  Pncinc^  San  Francisco. 
•*  Its  publication  In  weekly  numbcri*  \:\\efi  to  it  a  great 
advantage  over   Its   monthly  contemporaries,  in    iha 
spirit  imd  freshness  of  its  contents." 

From  the  Xciv-York  Evening  MaU. 
"A  trea.su ie-li"iise    of  the  current  literature  of  th% 
Engllfifc-speaking  world." 

From  the  Liberal  Christian,  Neto  York. 
"  Ptonds  .^ole  and  alone  in  its  excellence  as  a  collec 
lion  of  the  best  thiugs  In  the  periodical  literature  of  oui 
lime." 

From  the  Chrimfinn  Fxaviinrr.  Richmond, 
"The  great  eclectic  of  this  coimlr> .'' 

From  the  Chicago  Voily  Jicpuhlican. 
"  It  oceui.ies  a  field  iilb'd  by  no  otlur  peritHlical.  Tlio 
FUbseribi-r  to  '  LiiTKi.i. '  inids  hlmsrlf  in  j)oi?se::s'ion,  at 
the  end  of  the  ^  ear.  of  I'our  hiri-i'  volumes  of  such  read- 
iiii?  as  can  be  obtained  ii\  to  other  form,  atid  eouiprisli  ^ 
s-rjcctionslVoin  overv  df-partinent  of  nMence,  art,  philcHs 
ophy,  and  h<]h<s-hl!ri'.'i.  'rb(*sc  ^\ho  resire  p  t»^-. »>'•'-'-- 
CoMrKNim  .M  of  all  ibnt  is  admirabb;'  in  »1  n<  '.•*..  i'lthy  in 
the  litcratv  world  will  W  .^nared  the  tronb!  ot  v.'.'-.Vinu 
thron-h  tfie  pi'u  of  rev].-v  s  juid  riia>rjizin  J  publi?^Le3 
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A   MESSAGE    FROM   THE   SEA,   ETC. 


A  MESSAGE   FROM  THE  S^A. 


What  is  the  theme  eDtranomg  aod  eternal 
The  wild  waves  eing,  — 

What  IB  the  message  fraught  with  life  sapemal 
Their  yoioes  bring? 

From  what  fitr  shore  of  more  than  earthlj  beaaty 

Are  dreams  set  free. 
To  waken  thoughts  of  hope,  and  lore,  and  datj, 

Beside  the  sea? 


What  mightj  One,  in  this  sweet  snlemn  fkshion. 
Has  wrought  bis  will,  — 

Bidding  the  aoi^ry  pulse  of  human  pomm 
Grow  oalm  and  still  7 


And  what  the  message,  wonderAil  jet  tender. 

His  lips  have  given, 
Thos  to  be  hurled  in  wild  barbaric  splendor 

To  earth  from  heaven -7 

Be  still,  mj  soul,  nor  question  thus  so  blindly 

The  hidden  word. 
Till  by  the  love  that  speaks  in  silence,  kindly 

Thy  depths  are  stirred. 

And  know,  that  for  himself  must  each  dlsserer 
The  thoughts  that  start. 

Beating  through  this  grand  monotone  foreTer, 
From  Qod's  great  heart! 

Transcript. 


"HERE'S 


SOSEMART  —THAT'S 
MlilMBKANCE." 


FOB     BE- 


Otxr  the  west  to  crimson  turning. 

The  sun,  like  a  ruby  set  in  gold 
Over  the  breast  of  the  twilight  burning. 

Fastens  its  mantle  fold  on  fold; 
The  sea  like  a  maiden's  face  is  glowing 
The  sweet  south  wind  is  merrily  blowing,  >— 
Still  am  I  sad,  for  summer  is  going — 

Summer  is  going — summer  is  gone  I 

Never  a  leaf  on  the  tree  is  (kded. 
Never  a  blade  of  the  grass  is  sere. 

Gayer  and  brighter  the  flowers  are  shaded. 
Fairer  and  fairer  grows  the  year;  — 

Only  —  who  knows  what  my  fancy  is  show- 
ing,— 

Only  the  roses  no  longer  are  growing,  ^ 

Only  I  feel  that  the  summer  is  going  •«- 
Summer  is  going  — summer  is  gone ! 

Brighter  and  brighter  the  skies  are  fMning, 
I^per  and  deeper  the  flresh  air  thrills. 

Larger  and  fuller  the  vines  are  twining. 
Clearer, than  ever  the  distant  hills; 


The  ftili  tides  sweep  in  their  ebbing  and  flow* 

Nothing  is  lost  that  is  worth  the  knowing. 
Only  I  feel  that  summer  is  going  — 
Summer  is  going  ^summer  is  gone ' 


What  do  I  mourn  ? —  Who  knows  ?  for  sarelj 
Never  was  world  more  ffiir  than  now. 

From  the  harvest  moon  as  it  rides  so  purely. 
To  the  red  ripe  apple  upon  the  bough. 

What  do  I  mourn  T    Alas,  no  knowing; 

Nothing  is  lost  that  is  worth  the  showing. 

Only  I  feel  that  summer  is  going  — 
Summer  is  going — summer  is  gone ! 

^  TrsAMript. 


FORMER  DATS. 


(From  ths  French  <^  PhiUppe  Theolier,) 

Jhmr  thou  linger  in  the  country  of  our  dreams. 
When  I  was  forced  from  thee  and  that  dear 
land? 
Dost  wander  still  by  those  now  lonely  streams. 

Where  »!very  eve  our  future  course  we  plannedT 
Sitting  to-day  in  sadness  near  those  trees 

Where  happy  hours  we  shared,  dost  ever  sigh 
For  hopes  we  ft*amed,  while  drinldng  in   the 
breese? 
Ah!  they  were  bright,  those  dreams  of  days 
gone  by! 


Call  back  those  years  to  mind  :  when,  children 
both. 
Our  life  ran  on,  all  shadowed  o'er  with  joy! 
When  day  by  day  the  radiant  star  of  troth 
Shone  through  our  heart  in  gleams  without 
allow! 
Then,  when  thou  sang'st  in  Nature's  boeona 
shrined. 
Each  featherod  songster  paused  to  drink  tby 
lay  : 
Whilst  I  thy  waist  with    blooming   garlands 
twined  — 
How  fresh  they  were,  those  flowers  of  child* 
hood*s  day! 


Oft  through  the  forest's  dim  mysterious  shade. 
Tracking  each  hidden  path,  we  lovei  to  trip; 

While  in  each  spring,  half-laughing,  half-afraid. 
Thy  dimpled  dainty  fBet'were  wont  to  dip; 

Nests,  too,  we  sought,  which  woodland  gales 


As  'neath  the  fHendly  boaghs  they  shdtering 
He : 
My  lips  scarce  dared  thy  snowy  hand  to  press  -* 
Though  it  was  pure,  that  kiss  of  days  gone  by! 

Maomillan's  Ma^ruina     Marwood  Tuckkb. 


LAUZUX. 
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From  The  ComhlU  Magaxlne. 
LAUZLN. 

Ths  noble  Gascon  at  the  court  of  the 
earlier    Bourboos  enjoyed  the  advantages 
and   played  pretty  much  the  part  of  the 
Scotch  gentleman  at  the  court  of  the  first 
Stuart.      In  a  higher  degree,  however ;  for 
the  Gascon  united  the  rollicking  dash  of 
another  race  to    the    ehrewdoess    of  the 
Scot«  and  was,  therefore;  a    much    more 
brilliant    and  successful  adventurer.     In- 
deed, with  their  tact  and  readiness,  their 
craft  and  daring,  their  small  scruple  and 
large     acquisitiveness,  their    bad    French 
and    their     good    swords  —  thf    Cr^uis, 
Belleguards,  Grammonts,  and  others  from 
the  same  quartier,  monopolized  nearly  all 
the  good  things  that  were  going,  including 
the  strong  dislike  of  one-half  of  the  popu- 
tation    north  of  the  Loire.    Apropos    of 
this,  Tallemant  des  R^aux  tells  not  a  bad 
story.     "  Which  is  the  proper  te  rm  to  use, 
depen»e  or  dependuf"    inquired    a    great 
Gascon  seigneur  of  that  authority  on  cor^ 
rect  phraseology,   Malherbe.    '^Depens^'* 
(open-handedness)  *'  is  the  more   French- 
like,"  replied  the  poet ;  "  but  pendu,  rependu, 
dependu^^  (hnog,  rehung,  and  well  hung) 
■^  and  all  other  compounds  of  that  vile  word, 
are  most  suitable  for  Gascons." 

By  far  the  most  remarkable  of  Gascon 
ttdventurera  was  Autoine  Nompar  de 
Caumont.  In  the  course  of  a  long  career, 
which  he  commenced  as  Slarquis  Puygil- 
hem  and  closed  as  Due  de  Lauzun,  he  did 
and  suffered  such  extraordinary  things  that 
La  Bruyere  was  fully  justified  in  pronounc- 
ing bis  story  more  improbable  than  a  ro- 
mance and  wilder  than  a  dream.* 

Lauzun,  as  we  shall  designate  him 
throughout,  was  born  in  1633.  His  father, 
known  as  the  Count  de  Lauzun,  possessed 
nothing  but  his  captaincy  of  '*  The  Hun- 
dred Gentlemen"  —  a  post  which  he  in- 
berited  from  his  sire  and  ultimately  trans- 
mitted to  his  son.  The  latter,  therefore, 
had  to  betake  himself  betimes  to  his  sword 
as  a  means  of  winning  fortune.  The  oppor- 
tunity was  not  lacking,  for  that  was  a  stir- 
ring period.    North,  south,  east  and  west, 

*  "  8a  Tie  est  on  roman ;  non.  11  Inl  manqne'  le 
vnbembtabi^.  11  n*a  point  eu  d'aventures,  II  a  eu 
de  tM-anx  longcs,  11  a  eu  de  inauvaiB.  Que  di^je? 
On  ne  leve  point  comme  11  a  Yeca."  -^  La  Bruffer: 


battle  raged  incessant.  And  from  his  ap* 
pointment  as  cornet  to  the  regiment  of 
his  relative  the  Due  de  Gramout  (we  writa 
the  title  as  the  owner  wrote  it)  in  1654  to 
the  next  peace,  our  Gascon  was  in  the 
thick  of  it.  He  distinguished  himself  on 
every  field,  and  always  on  the  right  side, 
for  his  patron  was  a  staunch  supporter  of 
Ma^arin.  So  up  he  went  like  a  rocket, 
until  by  January,  1658,  we  find  him 
Colonel  of  the  **  Dragons  Etrangers." 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  tumult,  however, 
Lauzun  found  time  to  appear  occasionally 
at  court,  where  he  shone  no  less  conspic- 
uous than  in  the  field.  lie  outdared  the 
Raffindit  d'Honneur  —  a  set  of  irascibles 
which  all  the  severity  of  Richelieu  had 
failed  to  exterminate ;  iie  outshone  all  the 
exquisites,  though  most  of  them  carried 
estates  on  their  backs ;  and  he  squandered 
as  ^vishly  as  though  he  had  been  that 
seventeenth-century  equivalent  for  a  mil- 
lionaire—  a  Farmer  of  the  Revenues. 
Though  soon  to  be,  he  was  not  yet  a  royal 
favourite;  besides,  he  was  utterly  land- 
less.    Whence  then  came  the  funds  ? 

Partly  from  sources  similar  to  that 
which  supplied  the  annuity  of  young  John 
Churchill :  for,  in  spite  of  Macaulay*b 
sneer,  the  story  of  the  **  Handsome  Eng- 
lishman "  and  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth 
is  far  from  being  an  exceptional  one.  The 
haughty  Due  de  Gramont,  for  instance, 
was  not  ashamed  to  write,  and  his  equally 
haughty  successor  in  the  family  honours 
was  not  ashamed  to  print,  that  while  yet  in 
his  teens  thb  said  Due  had  been  ^  protects- 
ed  "  (/€  prirent  sous  leur  protection,  says  the 
original)  by  certain  fashionable  dames, 
some  of  whom  undertook  to  provide  him 
with  dress,  while  others  supplied  him  with 

money,     because Well,    we     refrain 

from  transcribing,  the  very  frank  became. 
It  is  added  that  De  Gramont  played  and 
was  **  lucky : "  the  latter  term,  we  regret 
to  explain,  being  simply  the  polite  equiva- 
lent of  the  day  for  —  cheating.  But  in 
this  respect  also  the  duke  went  with  his 
age,  for.  the  scandalous  gambling  anecdotes 
told  of  another  Gramont  by  Anthony 
Hamilton  are  singular  in  nothing  but  their 
graceful  wit.  And  among  the  multitudes 
who  were  **  lucky  "  as  the  Gramonts  was 
I  their  kinsman  Lauzun. 
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Laazan  fought  at  the  siege  and  battle 
of  Dunkirk  so  brilliantly  that  Turenne  se- 
lected him  from  a  hundred  other  officers 
of  high  promise  to  command  in  Furnes. 
As  this  was  an  open  town  within  the  hos- 
tile territories,  no  higher  testimony  could 
be  borne  to  the  Gascon's  military  worth. 
The  ensuing  peace  transferred  him  to 
Paris,  where  he  appeared  for  the  first  time 
in  the  character  of  a  courtier.  And  his 
speedy  accession  to  the  command  of  "  The 
Hundred  Gentlemen  "  (1660)  not  only  se- 
curred  his  new  career  from  interruption, 
but  threw  him  closely  in  contact  with  the 
monarch.  Thenceforward  for  many  a 
year  he  outstripped  all  competitors  in 
the  royal  favour,  becoming  probably  the 
only  man  that  Loims  ever  really  liked. 
Knowing  that  Louis  was  in  all  respects  un 
grand  monargue,  we  would  naturally  con- 
ceive that  the  favourite  must  have  been 
to  a  great  extent  a  copy  of  his  stately 
chief.  Nor  could  we  make  a  greater  mis- 
take. Lauzun  resembled  Louis  about  as 
much  as  the  typhoon  resembles  the  trade- 
wind.  "  He  was  a  little  fair  man,  with  a 
well-knit  frame,  harsh  features,  and  a 
haughty  look.  He  was  ambitious,  whim- 
sical, envious  of  everybody,  never  content, 
and  always  in  extremes.  Though  illiter- 
ate and  unpolished,  sullen,  solitary  and 
savage,  he  was  yet  very  noble  in  all  his 
ways.  He  could  be  a  good,  friend  when 
be  pleased,  but  that  was  seldom.  The 
part  of  the  enemy  was  one  more  to  his 
liking,  and  he  played  it  willingly  and  well. 
His  sword  had  few  equals ;  and  his  tongue 
was  fully  as  trenchant  and  pitiless,  for  he 
was  quick  at  detecting  foibles  and  skilful 
in  turning  them  to  malicious  account.  A 
dexterous  courtier,  he  veered  witii  every 
change  of  the  royal  humour,  and  was  in- 
solent, independent,  or  servile  as  the  oc- 
casion required.  To  sum  him  up  in  three 
words,  he  was,  as  all  his  actions  proved, 
the  boldest,  most  adroit,  and  most  skilful 
of  men."  Thus  wrote  St  Simon,  who 
knew  him  well.  Bussy  Rabutin  was  more 
concise,  pronouncing  him  "•  in  b€^y  and 
soul,  the  smallest  man  that  ever  God 
made  I " 

Every  true  courtier  of  that  era  was  one 
of  a  group  of  three,  of  which  the  first 
personage    was    himself,  the  second    the 


sovereign,  and  the  third  the  mistress. 
Though  very  exceptional  in  other  respects, 
Lauzun  was  no  exception  here.  While 
the  splendid  De  Guiche  then  obeyed  every 
nod  of  Henrietta  of  Orleans,  while  the 
graceful  Vardes  was  equally  subservient 
to  Madame  de  Soissons,  while  his  Grace 
of  Paris  handed  about  the  Bretonviiliers 

—  irreverently  known  as  La  Catb^rale, 

—  and  while  a  thousand  others  followed 
these  high  examples,  the  headlong  Cap- 
tain of  the  Hundred  Gentlemen  attached 
himself  to  a  lady  charming  as  any,  his 
cousin  the  Princess  of  Monaco.  The 
world  saw  a  good  deal  of  this  dalliance  at 
the  time,  for  Lauzun  was  not  the  man  to 
hide  ^his  flame'*  under  a  bushel.  And 
the  little  that  escaped  present  notice  was 
fated  to  eventual  exposure,  for  the  lover 
was  one  of  those  curiosities  of  human-kind 
who  journalize  their  misdeeds.  In  bis 
diary  he  took  care  to  record  every  wrong 
he  conceived  hinself  to  have  received  from 
male  and  female,  and  the  revenge  that  he 
never  failed  to  exact.  And  the  precious 
record  fell  at  length  into  the  hands  of 
some  good-natured  friends,  who  did  not 
fail  to  publish  all  its  choicer  morsels. 

Lauzun  was  devoted  to  his  cousin  and 
showed  it  in  a  hundred  ways.  Did  sbe 
retire  from  conrt  for  a  day  or  two,  be  was 
at  her  side  in  all  sorts  of  disguises.  Her 
portrait  was  multiplied  round  his  chamber. 
He  had  her  effigy  moulded  in  wax  and 
subjected  to  incantations.  And  reviving  a 
custom  of  the  previous  century,  he  substi- 
tuted her  likeness  for  the  likenesses  of  the 
saints  in  his  ^  Hours.''  This  fiery  passion 
ended,  as  might  have  been  expected,  in  an 
explosion. 

Madame  de  Monaco  happened  to  engage 
in  a  passing  flirtation  with  the  King.  It 
need  not  be  remarked  that  the  matter  was 
or  should  have  been  a  secret.  Lauzun  by 
some  means  caught  a  glimpse  of  what  was 
going  on,  and  determined  to  know  the 
whole.  This  was  no  easy  matter.  Lauzun, 
however,  filled  his  purse  before  he  went  to 
work,  and  succeeded.  The  confidant  is  no 
less  essential  in  a  flirtation  than  the  prin- 
cipals themselves,  and  in  this  instance  the 
confidant  was  a  chambermaid.  Like  most 
other  people  she  had  her  price.  A  tough 
one  it  proved,  no  less  than  3,000  pistoles. 
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Laazun  paid  it  down  without  haggling  — 
a  fact  which  eafficiently  shows  his  magni- 
ficeoce  and  his  **  lack  ^'  at  play.  In  return 
for  his  bribe  he  was  conducted  to  a  long 
passage.  The  door  at  the  end  bore  a  lock, 
and  in  that  lock  there  was  a  key,  while 
just  at  band  stood  a  closet.  It  was  then  mid- 
night, close  npon  the  hour  of  assignation, 
as  the  confidant  had  good  reason  to  know. 
So,  while  the  treacherous  maid  disappeared, 
Laazun  turned  the  key,  put  it  in  his  pock- 
et, and  took  refuge  in  the  closet.  An 
hoar  passed,  he  grew  impatient.  Another 
lingered  along,  and,  considering  himself 
^  done "  he  meditated  revenge  on  the 
waiting-woman.  Having  devised  a  suita- 
ble one,  he  was  about  to  leave  his  hiding- 
place  in  order  to  execute  it,  when  a  light 
step  was  heard  on  one  side  of  the  door 
and  a  firmer  tread  on  the  other.  **  Love 
laogbs  at  locksmiths,"  says  the  adage.  It 
forgets,  however,  to  add  that  to  do  so  with 
elEect  the  little  divinity  should  be  provided 
with  a  few  simple  implefbents.  Wanting 
these  essentials.  Love  feels  as  powerless 
and  looks  just  as  silly  on  the  wrong  side 
of  a  locked  door  as  the  merest  urchin  that 
ever  meditated  a  raid  on  the  housekeeper's 
preserves. 

How  shall  we  describe  the  result  of 
Lauzan*s  scheme  —  the  fruitless  search  for 
the  key,  the  vain  efforts  to  open  the  door, 
the  puzzled  coigectures,  the  plaintive 
sighs,  and  the  sad  adieus  whispered 
through  an  obdurate  keyhole  ?  We  shall 
not  attempt  it;  we  cannot  do  it.  We 
fehall  only  remark  that  it  was  as  touching 
as  the  discourse  which  Launce  is  reported 
to  have  held  with  his  dog,  and  that  the 
trait er  emerged  from  the  cupboard  with 
moist  eyes,  twitching  sides,  and  all  the 
other  symptoms  of  an  unfortunate  who 
suffers  from  suppressed  laughter.  Going 
straight  to  his  apartments,  he  mutilated 
all  the  portraits  of  the  Princess,  tied  them 
up  in  a  neat  parcel  labelled  with  her 
name  and  fault,  and  then  packed  them 
awav,  with  other  matters  of  the  same  de- 
scription,  in  the  corner,  where  they  were 
afterwards  found,  as  noticed  by  Madame 
de  S^?ign^. 

Lauzun's  vengence,  however,  was  not 
yet  sated.  A  few  nights  later  Henrietta 
d'Orleans  gave  one  of  those  bewitching 


little  midnight  parties  in  the  gardens  of 
8t.  Cloud  which  Marie  Antoinette  delight^ 
ed  to  imitate  loug  afterwards  at  the  Tri- 
anon, and  which  in  neither  case  led  to  any 
particular  good.  The  company  gathered 
to  sup  in  a  glade  towards  the  middle  of 
the  gardens.  Dark  trees  rose  round  them, 
the  stars  were  overhead,  torches  flashed 
here  and  there  through  the  boughs,  and 
music  floated  from  many  quarters  to  the 
centre  of  the  magic  ring.  There  Louis 
told  a  story  with  all  the  grace  of  a  Bour- 
bon. Dames  and  nobles  sat  round  him  on 
the  turf,  and  all  was  rapt  attention,  partic- 
ularly on  the  part  of  Madame  de  Monaco, 
who  lounged  toward  the  verge  of  the 
group  with  one  hand  carelessly  open  on 
the  grass.  Lauzun  marked,  and  the  spirit 
of  mischief  took  possession  of  him.  He 
crept  noiselessly  round,  sprang  from  be- 
hind a  bush,  came  down  with  his  heel  on 
the  delicate  palm,  and  was  off  like  a  flash 
to  gloat  over  his  infantile  revenge.  For 
this  keen-witted  courtier,  this  haughty 
noble,  this  terrible  soldier,  could  be  more 
childish  than  childhood  itself  when  the  fit 
took  him. 

With  all  his  contempt  for  forms  and 
conventionalities,  Lauzun  displayed  a  de- 
votion to  the  person  of  Louis  which  seemed 
to  know  no  bounds.  Flattered  by  the 
preference  of  the  **  noble  savage,"  the  King 
overlooked  his  oddities  and  made  him 
"  First  Gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber." 
Here  Lauzun  was  loaded  with  dignities 
and  rich  preferments,  and  he  might  have 
maintained  his  giddy  pre-eminence  to  the 
last  had  he  continued  *'  to  fight  for  his  own 
hand  '*  and  keep  clear  of  parties.  Neither 
of  these  things,  however,  he  did.  Hardly 
had  he  reached  a  standing-point  than  he 
attached  himself  to  a  mistress  and  a  party, 
and,  as  it  happened,  to  the  wrong  ones. 
True,  Colbert  was  an  admirable  Minister, 
and  La  Valli^re  a  charming  lady.  But  the 
first  cared  too  much  for  his  projects,  and 
the  second  for  her  lover,  to  be  very  ser- 
viceable to  mere  partisans.  The  worst 
people  make  the  surest  friends  or  the  bit- 
terest enemies  at  court.  And  the  other 
side  —  that  is  to  say,  Montespan  and  Lou- 
voia  —  were  considerably  worse  than  La 
Valli^re  and  Colbert,  and  became,  as  a 
matter  of  coarse,    sworn  foes  of  Lauzun. 
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This,  however,  he  did  not  feel  at  once,  and, 
perhaps,  might  not  have  felt  at  all  —  at 
least,  to  such  an  extent  —  but  for  the  un- 
fortunate fact  that  the  greatest  heiress  in 
Europe,  who  was  also  a  princess  of  the 
blood,  happened  to  fall  fathoms  deep  in 
love  with  him. 

This  lady,  variously  known  as  the  Duch- 
ess of  Montpensier,  Princess  of  Dombes, 
the  Mademoiselle,  and  the  Jeanne  d*Arc  of 
the  Fronde,  was  the  granddaughter  of 
Henri  IV.,  and,  therefore,  the  cousin  of 
Louis  XIV.  She  had  been  the  subject  of 
no  end  of  marital  negotiations  in  her  day, 
having  sought  or  been  sought  of  one  em- 
peror, five  kings,  and  at  least  a  score  of 
sovereign  princes.  And  she  t^ud  escaped 
from  all  with  her  heart,  her  revenues  — 
six  millions  of  francs  a  year  —  and,  more 
wonderful  still  for  a  dame  of  that  era,  with 
her  reputation  intact,  to  commit  herself 
irretrievably  with  a  Gascon  adventurer  — 
which  meant  the  agreeable  compound  re- 
sulting from  the  admixture  of  the  braggart 
and  the  bully  with  the  beggar.  Her  pas- 
sion carried  her  to  lengths  seldom  attained 
by  modern  ladies.  She  would  have  Lau- 
zun  and  no  other,  and,  as  she  eventually 
proved,  at  any  price.  One  is  naturally  cu- 
rious to  know  something  of  the  person  of 
this  very  singular  princess,  and  it  so  hap- 
pens that  there  exists  a  characteristic  por- 
trait of  her  in  pen  and  ink,  which  was 
sketched  by  her  own  fair  hands.  "My 
figure,"  says  the  Princess,  "  is  neither  stout 
nor  thin,  but  fine  and  full  of  grace.  My 
hands  and  arms  are  not  beautiful,  but  my 
neck  and  skin  are  perfectly  so.  My  visage 
is  long  and  well  shaped.  My  eyes  are 
blue,  soft,  and  haughty  like  my  air ;  my 
nose  large  and  aquiline,  my  teeth  moder- 
ate, hair  fair  and  also  curling.  My  ankle, 
too,  is  straight,  and  the  foot  pretty.  I 
speak  much  without  talking  nonsense  Or 
using  naughty  words  {mauvaut  mots).*  In 
disposition  I  am  hasty,  wrathful,  and  a 
good  hater,  and  then  my  birth  may  well 
intimidate  my  foes.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
have  a  noble  and  benevolent  spirit,  and 
prefer  mercy  to  justice.  I  am  of  melan- 
choly temperament,  and  delight  in  solid 
and  useful  reading.  Trifles  annoy  me,  ex- 
cept verses,  which  I  love,  whatever  their 
character.  And  certainly  I  am  as  good  a 
judge  of  such  things  as  if  I  were  learned." 

The  courtship  of  this  curious  psrir  is  one 
of  the  curiosities  of  history.    Unlike  every' 
other  wild  passion,  theirs  was  a  plant  of 
remarkably  slow  growth.    Its  seeds  were 

*  Mademoiselle  was  not  the  only  lady  of  that  perl- 
od  wbu  took  credit  to  ben>eU'  for  avoiding  the  u»e 
of  "  mauvaid  mold.*' 


sown  immediately  after  the  siege  of  Dun- 
kirk, and  it  took  a  period  as  long  as  the 
siege  of  Troy  —  no  less  than  ten  years  — 
to  attain  maturity.  This  was  not  because 
the  lady  was  slow  to  show  her  preference 
or  the  gentleman  to  perceive  it.  Siie 
proved  as  hasty  in  thi^  as  in  othe^  things, 
and  Lauzun,  who  instantly  marked  her 
nascent  affection,  took  care  that  it  should 
not  languish  for  lack  of  nutriment.  Uia 
dash  and  oddity,  as  she  confessed,  were  his 
great  attractions  in  her  eyes.  And,  thence- 
forth, up  to  1670,  he  was  the  most  dashing 
madcap' in  Europe.  He  provided  constant 
food  for  curiosity,  and  kept  speculation  al- 
ways on  the  stretch.  It  was  hard  to  say 
which  were  the  more  bewitching,  his  extra- 
ordinary freaks,  or  his  really  splendid 
feats.  Few  people,  however,  took  the 
trouble  to  distinguish  between  them.  All 
that  glittered  in  iiim  was  voted  gold,  and 
every  coin  that  came  froni  his  mint  accept- 
ed as  sterling.  To  fight,  to  dress,  make 
love  and  do  mischief  as  Lauzun,  became 
the  fashion  among  the  men ;  and  to  ad- 
mire these  things,  and  especially  their  aa- 
tlior,  the  rage  Among  the  women.  Nor 
did  he  neglect  other  and  more  particular 
means  for  completing  Mademoiselle^s  fasci- 
nation. He  was  always  haunting  and  ex- 
citing her  —  sometimes  piquing,  sometimes 
pleasing,  sometimes  absolutely  insultiue. 
Then  he  threw  that  inflammable  materisd. 
Heroism,  in  profusion  on  the  rising  flame. 
Named  Mar^chal  de  Champ  in  1663,  he 
served  in  that  capacity  four  years  later. 
The  trenches  were  hardly  opened  before 
Courtrai,  when,  heading  a  desperate  as- 
sault, he  effected  a  lodgment  that  brought 
about  the  speedy  surrender  of  the  town. 
This  was  immediately  followed  by  a  piece 
of  precisely  similar  headlong  and  success- 
ful valour  at  Lisle.  And  hardly  had  the 
latter  town  fallen,  when  we  find  him  in  the 
midst  of  the  fiercest  cavalry  fi^ht  of  the 
war;  dashing  himself  among  the  foe.  as 
Cond^  hurled  his  baton  at  Freyburg: 
twice  taken  and  retaken  ;  his  clothes  cut 
to  pieces,  his  sword  broken,  and  horse  af- 
ter horse  slain  under  him  ;  repulsed  agaia 
and  again,  and  still  again  ;  but  always  ral- 
lying his  squadrons  and  renewing  the  on- 
set, until  at  last,  taking  the  foes  in  flank, 
he  drives  them  in  hopeless  confusion  and 
with  fearful  slaughter  from  the  field.  Be- 
fore these  achievements  the  Princess  tot- 
tered in  heart  or  head,  for  her  passion  at 
times  looked  remarkably  like  insanity. 
There  was  nothing  wanting  to  complete 
Lauzun's  character  and  her  infatuation  but 
a  dash  of  misfortune,  and  that  came  ex- 
actly at  the  right  moment. 
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The  DuVe  of  Masarin  was  just  as  great 
an  oddity  in  his  way  as  Laazun  him^^elf. 
Among  other  strange  notions  projected  or 
practised,  he  actually  proposed  to  secure 
his  daughters  from  the  sin  of  vanity  by 
depriTing  them  of  their  front  teeth  I  And, 
in  a  fit  of  piety  not  less  absurd,  this  worthy 
threw  up  bis  numerous  lucrative  employ- 
ments, and  abandoned  the  court  in  1669. 
There  was  a  general  rush  among  the  cour- 
tiere  for  the  good  things  thus  going  a^beg- 

E'og,  and  foremost  in  the  scramble  was 
ittzun.  One  situation  in  particular./ —  the 
Grand-Mastership  of  the  Artillery  — 
Kerned  expressly  formed  for  him,  and  he 
lost  not  a  moment  in  petitioning  for  it. 
The  petition  rather  embarrassed  Louis,  for 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  Wur 
Minister  and  the  Grand  Master  should 
work  well  together,  and  everybody  knew 
that  Lonvoia  and  Lauzun  were  uncom- 
promising antagonists.  Louis  therefore 
hesitated ;  bat  he  only  hesitated.  And  as 
this  mood,  in  monarchs  no  less  than  in 
iairer  mortals,  is  the  prelude  to  surrender, 
Laozun  pressed  bis  suit  and  finally  gained 
it,  on  condition  that  he  kept  the  secret  un- 
til it  should  please  Louis  to  disclose  it 
This  the  latter  promised  to  do  immediately 
after  the  breaking  up  of  the  next  Finan- 
cial CounciL  The  day  came,  the  Council 
assembled,  and  Lauzun  made  his  appear^ 
ance  in  the  ante-chamber.  There  he  found 
Nycrt,  premier  valet-^e-chambre  en  quartier^ 
vho  happened  just  then  to  be  casting  about 
for  some  means  of  conciliating  Louvois, 
vhose  support  he  required  in  a  little  affair 
of  his  own.  Lauzun  considered  his  busi- 
ness safe,  was  not  unwilling  to  make  a 
friend  of  Nyert,  and,  besides,  longed  to 
indolge  in  a  little  Gascon  brag ;  so,  in  re- 
ply to  the  queries  of  the  usher,  he  re- 
vealed his  coming  preferment.  *^  The  very 
thing  I  was  looking  for,"  thought  Nyert. 
He  complimented  the  fortunate  man,  and, 
while  doing  so,  pulled  out  his  watch. 
*"  Hliat  1 "  said  he,  ^  so  late !  But  there  is 
Ktill  time  I  A  pressing  order  of  the 
King's,**  added  he,  addressing  Lauzun ; 
'^pray  excuse  me,"  and  he  disappeared. 
Immediately  over  the  council-chamber  was 
the  cabinet  of  Louvois.  Nyert  cleared  the 
stairs  four  at  a  time  bounced  into  the  cab- 
inet^ and  apprised  the  startled  Minister  in 
a  very  few  words  of  what  was  coming. 
Never  was  interruption  so  unexpected  or 
opportune  Louvois,  with  thanks,  sincere 
for  once,  sent  Nyert  back  to  his  post. 
Then,  gathering  up  his  portfolio  as  an  ex- 
CQse,  he  hastened  to  the  council-chamber. 
Krert  played  his  part  very  well.  He 
aflected  to  stop  Louvois  on  the  threshold, 


representing  that  the  Council  was  yet  sit- 
ting. **  Never  mind,"  said  the  Minister 
thrusting  the  valet  aside ;  "  I  have  an  im- 
portant communication  to  make  to  Lis  Ma- 
ieaty."  The  Kin^  rose  on  the  entry  of  the 
Secretary,  and  withdrew  with  him  to  a 
window.  **  Sire,"  said  Louvois,  **  I  am 
aware  that  you  are  about  to  name  M.  de 
Lauzun  Grand  Master  of  the  Artillery. 
Of  course  your  Majesty  is  master  in  ali 
things ;  but  my  duty  compels  me  to  repre- 
sent, with  all  respect,  the  incompatibility 
that  exists  between  M.  de  Lauzun  and  my- 
self." Louvois  went  on  to  enlarge  on  the 
manifold  evils  that  must  ensue  from  the 
contemplated  appointment.  Louis  was 
ffreatly  annoyed.  **The  thing  is  not  yet 
done,"- said  he,  resuming  his  place  at  the 
council-board ;  and  Louvois  retired,  per- 
fectly satisfied.  A  few  minutes  later,  the 
Council  broke  up.  Lauzun  thrust  himself 
officiously  in  his  Majesty's  Pftth,  but  re- 
ceived not  even  a  look.  Twenty  other 
times  during  the  dav  did  he  attempt  to 
attract  the  notice  of  Louis,  but  without 
success.  At  length,  iust  before  the  King 
retired  for  the  night,  he  ventured  to  men- 
tion the  matter.  '*  I  see  that  this  cannot 
yet  take  place,"  was  the  reply.  Nothing 
further  passed  on  that  occasion.  Two  or 
three  days  afterwards  —  probably  when 
he  had  planned  the  eccentricity  that  he 
considered  most  likely  to  move  his  sover- 
eign—  the  Gascon  audaciously  summoned 
the  latter  to  keep  his  promise.  <*  Your- 
self released  me  irom  that  promise  when 
you  broke  the  condition  by  oetraying  the 
secret,"  replied  Louis.  Lauzun  glared  at 
his  master  with  as  much. scorn  as  he  could 
throw  into  very  expressive  features,  and 
then  deliberately  turned  his  back  upon 
him.  Next,  drawing  his  sword,  he  snapped 
the  blade  under  his  heel,  swearing,  as  he 
did  so,  that  he  would  never  again  serve  a 
prince  *'  capable  of  breaking  his  plighted 
word  so  vilely."  The  Kim;  trembled,  grew 
deadly  pale,  grasped  his  cane,  and  rose. 
The  spectators  of  this  unexampled  scene 
held  their  breath.  But,  making  a  power- 
ful effort,  the  monarch  mastered  his  wrath, 
threw  his  cane  through  the  window,  and 
left  the  room.  *'  I  should  have  regretted 
it,"  said  he,  '*  had  I  struck  a  gentleman." 
Then,  indeed,  did  Louis  manifest  himself 
**  every  inch  a  king !  " 

Lauzun  retired  aUo,  but  with  far  less 
dignityt  lie  wrung  his  hands,  tore  his 
hair  and  declared  that  he  was  ruined,  and 
then,  adds  one  of  his  sympathizing  fellow- 
courtiers,  "  whimpered  like  unfou,"  For  a 
while,  the  catastrophe  looked  exceedingly 
'  ruinous,  for  he  was  arrested  next  morning 
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and  aeot  to  the  Bastille.  There  he  let  his 
beard  grow,  perpetrated  all  sorts  of  ab- 
surdities io  word  and  deed,  and  played 
the  madman  to  some  purpose  —  for  a  few 
days.  Then  he  thought  fit  to  resume  the 
sensible  eentleman,  eulogizing  the  good- 
ness of  the  King,  regretting  nothing  but 
the  loss  of  his  esteem,  and  accusing  him- 
self as  the  sole  cause  of  his  misfortune. 
All  this  was  favourably  reported  to  the 
King  by  Guitry,  the  Governor  of  the 
Bastille,  who  was  Lauzun's  fast  friend. 
The  King  soon  relented,  and  a  little  more. 
He  made  up  his  mind  to  restore  Lauzun  to 
liberty  and  favour,  and  to  recompense  him 
for  his  disappointment.  The  Grand-Mas- 
tership of  the  Artillery  had  indeed  been 
given  to  the  Count  du  Lude  —  that  is, 
given  as  such  things  were  usually  given  at 
the  court  of  the  Grand  Monarque  —  for  a 
large  sum.  To  raise  the  money  Du  Lude 
sold  his  former  post  to  the  Due  de  Gevres, 
and  the  latter  in  turn  vacated  another 
office.  The  latter  —  the  Captaincy  of  the 
Guards  —  Louis  offered  at  once  to  the  man 
in  the  Bastille,  who  instantly  forgot  his 
new-born  humility,  and  refused  with  some- 
thing like  contempt.  Louis  took  no  notice 
of  this,  sent  back  Guitry  to  preach  pru- 
dence, forgiveness,  and  amiability  to  his 
friend.  Finally  —  but  not  without  great 
difficulty,  and  only  by  dint  of  hard  persua- 
sion —  he  induced  Lauzun  **  to  condescend 
to  accept"  a  renewal  of  favour  and  the 
Dew  post. 

Mademoiselle's  madness  was  now  com- 
plete. To  preserve  her  lover  from  similar 
risks  for  the  future,  she  resolved  to  marry 
him  ;  and  no  sooner  had  she  made  up  her 
mind  than  she  proceeded  to  action  with  her 
usual  sharp  decision.  As  inequality  of 
rank  forbade  him  to  make  the  necessary 
advances,  she  called  upon  the  man  of  her 
choice,  and,  speaking  out  like  a  princess 
of  the  olden  time,  fairly  ''popped  the 
question "  herself.  Lauzun  assumed  an 
air  of  astonishment,  anything  rather  than 
the  satisfaction  which  we  venture  to  pre- 
sume he  really  felt.  '*  Marry  me  I "  said 
he.  *'Me,  the  domestic  of  your  cousin- 
germanl  The  thing  is  simply  impossi- 
ble." "  Not  at  all  impossible,"  was  the  re- 
ply, and  thereupon  the  lady  hastened  to 
explain  how  easily  the  mountains  that 
stood  in  the  way  might  be  reduced  to 
molehills.  '^  Don't  deceive  yourself,  Ma- 
dame," interrupted  Lauzun.  '*  Nothing  in 
the  world  could  induce  me  to  quit  the  ser- 
vice of  the  King.  I  love  him  too  well." 
*'  But  surely,"  suggested  the  Princess, 
**  marriage  is  not  incompatible  with  the  re- 
tention of  your  post.    1  never  understood 


that  the  court  partook  of  the  nature  of  a 
convent."  ''  My  duties,  Madame,  bind  me 
as  rigidly  as  vows,"  replied  this  perplexing 
gallant;  ''they  demand  so  much  of  my 
attention,  and  confine  me  so  closely  to  the 
Palace,  that  really  I  cannot  see  how  I  could 
find  time  to  —  waste  on  a  wife  I  " 

Smack  I  smack  1  smack  1  Firsi  on  the 
right  cheek,  then  on  the  left,  then  on  both 
ears ;  for  the  Princess  had  a  hasty  temper 
and  a  ready  hand,  and  this  was  just  two 
hundred  years  ago.  The  Gascon's  face 
glowed  like  the  moon  through  a  London 
fog,  and  the  lady  burst  into  tears.  What 
was  the  result?  An  eternal  separation? 
Nothing  of  the  sort.  Precisely  at  the  point 
where  it  had  been  broken  off,  the  conver- 
sation was  resumed  by  this  Princess  who 
never  talked  nonsense  or  used  naughty 
expressions,  and  by  this  adventurer  who  re- 
coiled so  inexplicably  from  a  royal  alliance^ 
six  millions  a  year  and  half-a-dozen  duke- 
doms. 

Lauzun  at  last  consented  to  be  married, 
but  on  condition  that  the  wife  must  always 
be  prepared  to  give  way  to  the  King.  "  I 
must  attend  his  Majesty  to  bed,"  said  he. 
"  I  am  seldom  or  never  released  before  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  I  must  be  with 
him  again  by  eight.  The  distance  be- 
tween the  Luxembourg^ (the  residence  of 
the  Princess)  and  the  Tuileries  would,  as 
you  will  perceive,  prevent  me  from  being 
always  punctual,  and  consequently,  I  muse 
always  sleep  at  the  Palace.  But  of  course  I 
could  visit  you  during  the  day  —  that  is,  ah, 
when  I  happen  to  be  at  liberty."  The  an- 
swer to  this  extraordinary  speech  was  just 
as  extraordinary.  "Pray  don't  worry 
yourself,"  said  Mademoiselle.  "  You  know 
that  I  am  a  constant  visitor  to  her  Majesty. 
You  are  also  aware  that  her  Majesty  is 
very  devout.  Well,  for  the  future  I  shall 
be  more  attentive  to  the  poor  Queen  than 
ever,  and  when  she  goes  to  prayer  1  can 
surely  find  somebody  to  direct  me  to  your 
apartment."  This  closed  the  oddest 
courtship  on  record  —  for  the  present. 

Having  won  the  sullen  consent  of  her 
Lauzun,  the  Princess  hastened  to  the  King, 
^uis  was  astonished  and  naturally  reluc- 
tant to  sanction  her  choice.  But  he  waa 
generous :  he  entertained  little  of  that 
animosity  towards  the  Jeanne  d'Arc  of  the 
Fronde  with  which  he  has  been  credited ; 
as  yet  neither  wife  nor  mistress  had  suo- 
ceeded  in  compelling  him  to  doom  his 
cousin  to  celibacy,  in  order  that  her  vast 
possessions  might  be  secured  for  their 
children ;  and,  besides  that,  his  cousin  had 
taken  him  alone  and  by  surprise.  The 
resolute  lady,  therefore,  was  not  long  iu 
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ovemiling  his  objections.  She  next  con- 
sulted tbe  Qiieeo.  ^  I  should  rejoice  to 
■ee  you  happj,"  remarked  tbe  later,  **  but  I 
fear  that  Louis  will  never  consent."  *'  lie 
has  consented,"  said  Mademoiselle,  tri- 
umphantly. **  I  am  sorry  for  it,"  was  the 
rather  inconsistent  retort.  **  You  would 
have  done  so  much  better  by  remaining 
angle  and  reserving  your  estates  for  my 
son  Anjou." 

The  engagement  was  immediately  an- 
nounced, and  the  sensation  —  as  Madame 
de  S^vign^  testifies  —  was  absolutely  ter- 
rific. Lauzun's  friends  pressed  him  to  hur- 
ry the  ceremony ;  but  he,  whose  vanity 
surpassed  his  ambition,  would  insist  on 
taking  eight  days  to  prepare. 

It  was  hardly  sufficient  for  himself  and 
his  army  of  decorators.  But  it  was  more 
than  enough  for  the  Queen,  the  Princes, 
Montespan,  Louvois,  and  the  rest  of  tbe 
crowd  that  hated  the  Gascon  and  his  sur- 
passing fortunes.  Madame  de  S^vign^ 
tells  what  followed:  **VVhat  is  called  a 
&11  from  the  clouds  happened  yesterday 
evening  at  tbe  Tuileries.  But  we  must 
begin  a  little  earlier.  Monday  the  thing 
was  published.  Tuesday  passed  in  chat- 
iiog.  wondering,  and  complimenting.  Oq 
Wednesday  the  marriage-contract  was 
drawn  up.  Partly  that  the  bridegroom 
might  have  the  necessary  titles  to  be 
named  therein,  and  partly  as  a  foretaste 
of  the  greater  goods  that  awaited  him. 
Mademoiselle  presented  him  with  four 
dachies  worth  at  least  twenty-four  mil- 
lioDB.  The  first  is  the  County  of  £u, 
premier  peerage  of  France;  the  second, 
tbe  Duchy  of  Montpensier ;  the  third,  the 
Dochy  of  St.  Fargeant;  and  the  fourth, 
the  Duchy  of  Chatelerault.  As  Duke 
of  Montpensier  he  was  mentioned  in  the 
contract,  and  he  continued  to  bear  the 
title  for  twenty-four  hours.  All  Thun^day 
Mademoiselle  expected  that  the  King 
voald  sign  the  documents  as  he  had 
promised.  But  about  seven  o'clock  in  the 
ereniug  the  Queen,  Monsieur,  and  a 
namber  of  busy  bodies  united  in  remon- 
strating with  his  Majesty  concerning  tbe 
great  wrong  that  he  was  about  to  do  his 
reputation.  So  suceessfully  did  they 
plead  that  Mademoiselle  and  M.  de  Lau- 
vm  were  summoned  and  forbidden  by  the 
King,  in  the  presence  of  Monsieur,  to 
think  more  of  the  marriage.  M.  de  Lau- 
znn  received  the  prohibition  with  all  the 
finnaesB,  all  the  submission,  all  the  re- 
spect, and  all  the  despair  that  so 
great  a  misfortune  merited.  Mademoi- 
>eUe,  according  to  her  character,  burst 
into  tears,  shrieks,  oomplaintSi  and  all  the 


violence  of  woe."  Nor  does  Madame  de 
Sevigne  exaggerate.  "When  the  King 
announced  ray  misery,"  writes  the  Prin- 
cess herself,  ^  I  threw  myself  at  his  feet 
and  besouffht  him  not  to  forbid  me  to 
marry.  *  I  have  already  apprised  your 
Majesty,'  said  I,  that  I  can  neither  find  re- 
pose nor  work  out  my  salvation  if  I  cannot 
pass  tbe  rest  of  my  life  with  a  man  who 
inspires  me  daily  with  fresh  tenderness  for 
your  Majesty.  Take,  oh,  take  my  life 
rather  than  deprive  me  of  my  Lauzuo.'  " 

The  reply  of  Louis  deserves  to  be  re- 
corded, it  needs  neither  note  nor  com- 
ment. He  said  that  though  be  prohibited 
tbe  marriage,  he  would  not  &rbid  the 
lovers  to  meet.  On  the  contrary,  he 
strongly  recommended  bis  cousin  to  con- 
sult Lauzun  on  all  her  afiairs.  And  he 
added  that  in  bis  opinion  she  could  not 
avail  herself  of  the  services  of  an  abler  or 
an  honester  man.  **  £h,  well,"  said  she,  ris- 
ing ;  ^  since  your  Majesty  approves  that  I 
may  still  regard  him  as  my  cbiefest  friend,  I 
am  only  too  happy."  This,  be  it  observed, 
is  her  own  report.  Her  contemporaries  do 
not  allow  that  she  displayed  any  such  resig- 
nation. Madame  de  Caylus  reports  on 
the  authority  of  her  aunt,  that  she  retreat- 
ed from  tbe  Tuileries  in  a  frenzy,  went 
straight  to  bed  and  remained  there  for  a 
week ;  that,  thus  playing  the  disconsolate 
widow,  she  received  all  comers,  who,  it 
may  be  conceived  were  not  a  few ;  and  at 
every  fresh  arrival  she  pointed  to  the  pil- 
low beside  her  exclaiming,  with  a  plain- 
tive voice,  ^  Alas,  his  place  vacant !  " 
Everybody  pitied  her  —  that  is,  when  they 
had  done  laughing :  for  Mademoiselle  was 
no  gushing  young  girl  fresh  from  tbe 
nursery,  but  a  matron  of  tbe  very  mature 
age  of  forty-three  years  and  seven  months, 
having  been  born  on  tbe  29tb  of  May,  1627. 

As  for  Lauzun,  he  appeared  to  be  more 
in  favour  with  bis  master  than  ever.  The 
latter  bad  allowed  him  to  retain  two  of 
th&  estates  bestowed  on  him  by  Mademoi- 
selle ;  and  to  these  be  added  many  gifts  of 
his  own.  Some  of  bis  monarch's  favours, 
as  tbe  government  of  Berry,  the  Gascon 
accepted  with  customary  tbanklesaness, 
and  others  he  refused  with  an  ofifensive 
frankness  that  has  bad  few  parallels. 
Louis  would  have  made  him  Marshal  of 
France,  but  Lauzun  pronounced  tbe  dig- 
nity despicable  unless  it  bad  been  fairly 
won  on.  the  field,  and  declined  to  receive 
itl  For  nearly  a  year  he  bore  himself 
with  a  stern  and  consistent  dignity  that 
astonished  every  one.  But  cool  as  he 
looked,  bis  soul  was  all  on  fire  for  revenge. 
He   knew  that    his    disappointment    had 
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been  the  work  of  enemies,  and  he  was 
eager  to  strike  —  but  whom  ?  Among  the 
throng  there  must  have  been  a  leading 
spirit,  an  arch  foe;  and  who  was  this? 
Montespan,  or  Lourois,  or  both  ?  He  de- 
termined to  ascertain.  With  this  view  he 
paid  court  for  a  season  to  the  mistress. 
And  then,  when  such  a  thing  could  no 
loDger  look  suspiciously  out  oi  character, 
he  sought  and  obtained  an  interview. 
Simulating  the  vassal  to  perfection,  he 
begged  her  to  assist  him  with  her  inflaence 
in  procuring  a  certain  favour.  She  prom- 
ised, and  with  humble  thanks  the  Gascon 
took  his  leave.  *'  Then,"  says  St.  Simon, 
'*  he  took  a  course  which,  were  it  not  at- 
tested by  the  whole  court,  and  even  after- 
wards admitted  by  himself,  would  be  per- 
fectly incredible."  By  a  liberal  use  of 
gold,  he  induced  a  housemaid  to  conceal 
him  in  an  apartment  where  Montespan 
was  accustomed  to  meet  Louis.  There  he 
heard  their  whole  conversation ;  it  fully 
confirmed  his  suspicions ;  and  he  fixed  i  n 
his  memory,  not  merely  the  sense,  but  the 
very  words  of  the  speakers.  Then,  gliding 
off  without  being  discovered,  he  took  post 
at  the  door.  The  lady  soon  appeared  and 
Lauzun  offered  his  hand  to  leacLher  to  the 
repetition  of  a  ballet,  wherein  all  the  court 
took  part  either  as  performers  or  specta- 
tors. *'  I  flatter  myself,"  said  he,  with  an 
air  full  of  mildness  and  respect, ''  that  you 
have  deigned  to  remember  me  to  the 
King  V  "  She  replied  that  she  had  not 
failed  to  do  so,  and  composed  quite  a  little 
romance  concerning  the  services  which  she 
pretended  to  have  rendered  him.  He  in- 
terrupted her  from  time  to  time  with  ques- 
tions denoting  thorough  confidence,  which 
of  course  encouraged  the  lady  to  dilate. 
At  last  her  invention  was  fairly  exhausted. 
Then  Lauzun's  face  threw  off  the  simpleton 
and  assumed  its  dreaded  tiger-look,  while 
his  grasp  tightened  on  her  shoulder  and 
his  tongue  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  in- 
vective.   "You -I**  he  grinned,  adding 

an  infinity  of  vilest  epithets,  and  then,  with 
astonishing  memory,  he  recounted  every 
syllable  of  her  conversation  with  Louis. 
Then,  muttering  fearful  threats,  he  shook 
her  roughly  and  thrust  her  into  the  ball- 
room, which  by  this  time  was  crowded. 
The  poor  woman  staggered  through  the 
press  and  fell  fainting  at  the  feet  of  Louis. 
**  He's  surely  in  league  with  the  demon," 
was  her  first  remark  on  recpvering. 
**  Who  V  "  inquired  the  astonished  mon- 
arch. ^  Who  but  Lauzun  I "  was  the 
reply,  and  the  story  was  told. 

That  night  the  offender  was  a  prisoner. 
While  on  liis  way  to  the  distant  fortress 


of  Pignerol,  his  collection  of  curiosities, 
including  the  diary,  was  ransacked,  with 
little  edification  to  the  world  in  general, 
but  with  a  good  deal  of  confusion  to  many 
individuals  in  particular.  **And  thus,*' 
says  Madame  de  Sevign^  *'  closed  the  first 
volume  of  Lauzun." 

^  In  secula  seculorum,*'  exclaimed  Lau- 
zun, as  they  shut  him  up  in  his  dungeon  at 
Pignerol.  No  choice  residence  was  that. 
It  differed  something  from  the  ^  leads  "  of 
Venice,  sioce  it  was  situated  at  the  base 
of  the  building ;  and  it  was  not  modelled 
on  the  cell  of  Bonnivard,  if  the  latter  were, 
as  Simond  describes  it,  ''a  comfortable 
enough  sort  of  dungeon  "  —  for  Lauzun 
was  anything  but  comfortably  lodged  in 
his.  Like  Bonnivard,  he  had  nothing  save 
the  chill  grey  stone  above  and  around 
him ;  but,  unlike  Bonnivard,  his  cell  was 
low  and  narrow,  and  there  was  no  lake 
without  to  tinge  the  rays  of  light  thai 
sometimes  entered  there  with  the  rainbow 
hues  of  hope.* 

Unaccustomed  as  he  was  to  rigorous 
confinement,  the  fierce  and  wayward  Gas- 
con soon  fretted  himself  into  a  fever.  The 
prison  surgeon  pronounced  him  in  great 
danger,  and  recommended  a  confessor. 
The  prison  chaplain  came,  but  the  mori- 
bund frightened  the  poor  man  out  of  the 
dungeon,  and  nearly  out  of  his  wits,  with 
his  fearful  execrations  and  still  more  fear- 
ful gestures.  "  If  I  must  confess,"  said  he, 
''  it  shall  not  be  to  a  miserable  stipendiary 
cur^  but  to  a  man  I  can  trust.  Bring  me 
a  capuchin  I  "  A  capuchin  was  brought, 
and  as  he  leant  over  the  sick  man's  bed, 
he  verily  thought  that  he  had  to  do  with 
one  possessed.  ^  When  they  introduced 
him,"  related  Lauzun,  long  afterwards, 
"  I  sprang  at  his  beard,  and  pulled  it  well. 
I  then  tore  off  his  cowl  and  had  a  view  of 
his  shaven  crown.  Not  until  I  had  thus 
ascertained  the  genuineness  of  the  priest 
by  that  of  his  beard  and  tonsure,  did  I 
venture  to  entrust  him  with  my  secrets." 
Such  a  confession  as  the  Gascon's  monk 
seldom  heard  before  or  since.  ''I  verily 
thought,"  remarked  the  good  father^ 
whose  words  we  put  into  the  nearest  cor- 
responding English, —  *'that  I  had  been 
confessing  three  boarding-schools  and  one 
lunatic  asylum." 

Lauzun  did  not  die.  In  a  week  he  was 
on  his  feet,  as  strong  and  as  mischievous 
as  ever,  and  almost  as  cheerful.  For  the 
last  there  was  a  reason.  The  walls  of  this 
Pignerol  stronghold    were  honey-combed 

•  Thoae  who  have  visited  ttya  cell  of  Bonnivard 
in  Bunpy  weatiier  will  undentand  till*. 
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in  all  directions,  bat  not  by  the  rats.  A 
long  SQCcessioQ  of  state  prisonets  had 
pierced  nameroas  passages  through  the 
cfaiiDDeys  and  under  the  floors;  and  by 
means  of  these  passage^t  the  tenants  of  the 
dangeons  were  accustomed  to  occnpj  their 
leisure  in  a)l  respects  —  except,  perhaps, 
the  edifying  conversation — as  the  Abb<S 
Faria  and  his  pupil.  And  here  we  may  as 
well  remark  that  Dumas,  who  has  built 
up  The  Three  Mwtqueteers  partly  from  the 
memoirs  of  a  real  Monsieur  d'Artagnan 
and  partlr  from  Lauzun's  early  career,  has 
evidently  laid  the  prison  life  of  our  Gascon 
under  contribution  for  certain  scenes  in 
h\s>  longest  romance. 

Such  a  man  as  Lauzun  could  not  have 
been  long  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
secret  passages,  and    nobody  used  them 
more  frequently  than  he  did.    There  was 
hardly  a  captive  in  the  prison  with  whom 
he  did  not  make  acquaintance.     Among 
the  number  was  one  who   had  formerly 
played  a  great  part  in  the  political  world 
— the  ex-Minister  Fouqnet    In  his  time, 
Fouqaet  had  embezzled  the  revenues  by 
the  million,  and  lived  the  life  of  a  Lucullus. 
He  had  been  known  to  give  a  pension  to 
the  inventor  of  a  dainty,  ten    thousand 
pistoles  for  a  dinner,  and  twenty  thousand 
for  a  smile.    Just  before  his  fall  he  was 
supposed  to  be  meditating  the  partition  of 
France  between  himself  and  the  neigh- 
booring  princes,  and  he  was  considered 
folly  capable  of  realizing  his  design.     But 
Fouqnet  had  changed  greatly  in  the  course 
of  bis  seven  years'  imprisonment ;  so  great- 
ly as  to  spend  one-third  of   his  waking 
hoars  in  the  accumulation  of  truisms  in  a 
common-place  book,  which  some  admiring 
bat  injudicious    friends    publif<hed  after- 
wards under  the  name  of  WUdom!    The 
remainder  of  his  time  Fouquet  devoted 
chiefly  to  the    concoction   of    eye-water. 
Never  was  there  a  more  striking  illustra- 
tion of  Shakespeare's  remark  about  "  base 


nsw!." 

Daring  these  seven  years,  time,  so  far 
as  the  world  was  concerned,  had  stood 
still  with  the  fallen  statesman.  He,  too, 
was  aware  of  the  secret  passages  and  made 
some  use  of  them,  but  rather  as  a  receiver 
than  a  payer  of  visits.  He  had  heard  of 
Lauzan's  arrival,  he  knew  that  he  came 
direct  from  court,  and,  in  spite  of  his  mis- 
erable occupations,  he  was  still  curious  to 
know  something  of  the  chances  and  changes 
of  political  events.  We  may  conceive, 
then,  the  pleasure  with  which  he  saw  Lau- 
zoo  emerge  from  his  chimney,  and  the 
eagerness  with  which  he  listened  to  him. 
^Ihe   one  questioned,"  says   St.  Simon, 


"  apd  the  other  recounted  his  greater  for- 
tunes   and     still     greater    misfortunes." 
Fouquet  opened  his  ears  and  his  eyes  very 
wide  when  this  Puygilhem,  this  cadet  of 
Gascony  whom   he  remembered  only  too 
happy   to  be  patronized   by  the  Marshal 
Gramont,  narrated  how  he  bad  been  gen* 
eral  of  dragoons,  captain  of  the  guards, 
and  even  tliw  leader  of  an  army  1     When 
Lauzun,  however,  went  on  to  tell  how  he 
had  missed  the  artillery,  and  afterwards 
braved  the  King,  his  companion  began  to 
suspect  that  he  was  crazy.    But  when  the 
Gascon  wound  up  with  the  story  of  his 
marriage  and  disgrace,  the  old  politician 
concluded  beyond  all  doubt  that  he  waa 
closeted  with  a  madman,  and  quaked   in 
mortal  terror.    Then  followed  one  of  the 
most  singular  of  the  many  odd  scenes  in 
which  Lauzun  figured.     Fouquet  betrayed 
his  suspicions  and  apprehensions ;  and  the 
Gascon,  something  in  malice  but  still  more 
in  anger,  did  his  best  to  heighten  them, 
finally  vanishing  with  a  vow  on  his  lips  of 
eternal  enmity  against  Fouquet  and  his 
friends,  which  he  lost  no  opportunity  in 
carrying  out.    Indeed,  a  dangerous    fire 
which  broke  out  in  the  prison  some  short 
time  afterwards,  and   by  which    Lauzun 
himself  ran  great  risk  of  perishing,  was 
supposed  to  have  been   kindled  by  him 
with  the  charitable   purpose  of  roasting 
Fouquet. 

He  lingered  ten  years  in  prison,  but  not 
so  wearily  as  one  would  fancy.*  What 
with  iioctumal  visits,  tricks  on  his  gaolers, 
and  attempts  to  burrow  his  way  to  liberty, 
his  restless  spirit  found,  not  indeed  suffi- 
cient occupation,  but  enough  to  keep  it 
and  the  body  that  held  it  from  rusting. 

And  how  went  his  affairs  without  ?  His 
enemies  had  deprived  him  of  his  offices  and 
their  emoluments  at  a  stroke,  but  they 
could  not  deprive  him  of  the  Duchy  of 
Aumale  and  of  the  County  of  Eu,  which 
had  been  legally  conveyed  to  him  by  the 
Princess.  True,  he  could  not  attend  to 
these  estates  in  person ;  still  he  had  an  ad- 
mirable steward  in  his  sister,  JMadame  de 
Nogent.  This  lady  was  exceedingly  like 
Lauzun  in  person,  and  as  great  a  singular- 
ity  in  disposition.  She  was  just  as  in- 
triguing, spiteful,  and  wayward,  but  she 
had  one  quality  that  her  brother  lacked  — - 
consistent  prudence  in  money  matters. 
Herself  and  her  husband  had  led  a  very 
unhappy  life  —  had  been  even  on  the  point 
of  separating  —  when  a  shot  carried  him 
off  at  the  crossing  of  the  Rhine,  and  then 
Madame  de  Nogent  became  at  once  and 
for  ever  the  model  of  a  bereaved  widow. 
"I  could  not  very  well  rejoice  with   him 
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while  I  had  him,"  she  was  given  to  observ- 
ing, "  but  that  is  no  renson  why  I  should 
not  regret  him  now  that  I  have  lost  him. 
I  am  sure  that  I  can  never  more  have  such 
delicious  quarrels  with  anybody  else,  and 
I  can  tell  you  that  a  downright  quarrel  is 
a  real  luxury  to  a  person  of  my  disposi- 
tion." Madame  ae  Nogent,  therefore, 
donned  weeds  of  the  deepest  dye  and  most 
dolorous  pattern,  which  she  never  threw 
aside.  And  though  the  reality  of  her  woe 
was  doubted,  she  found,  nevertheless,  a 
host  of  imitators.  In  one  thing,  however, 
she  was  very  sincere  —  the  care  of  her 
brother's  property.  She  maintained  the 
best  order  therein,  and  put  aside  his  rents 
as  she  received  them,  until,  by  the  time  he 
obtained  his  release,  the  aggregate  amount- 
ed to  a  handsome  fortune. 

As  to  the  Princess,  she  thought  of  noth- 
ing but  her  Lauzun,  bewailing  him  morn- 
ing, noon,  and  night,  and  never  relaxing 
her  exertions  to  procure  his  release.  Her 
infatuation,  indeed,  was  more  pronounced 
than  ever,  nor  did  the  keen  wits  at  court 
neglect  to  take  the  fullest  and  foulest  ad- 
vaniage  of  it.  Montespan  had  six  children 
soon  to  be  legitimated,  and  Louis  found  it 
rather  difficult  to  provide  them  with  ap- 
panages suitable  to  their  rank.  In  this 
dilemma  monarch  and  mistress  cast  their 
eyes  on  the  wealthiest  heiress  in  Europe, 
and  heartily  congratulated  each  other  on 
her  mad  passion.  Had  it  been  made  to 
order  it%ould  not  have  been  better  adapted 
to  their  purpose.  Under  its  influence  she 
was  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  for  the 
man  she  loved.  And  the  man  she  loved 
held  enough  of  greed,  vanity,  and  mean- 
ness in  his  composition  not  merely  to  ac- 
cept, but  to  exact  any  sacrifice  at  h«r 
hands.  Thenceforward  the  very  Grand 
Monarque  and  his  grand  Montespan  ap- 
pear in  the  character  of  anglers,  Lauzun 
being  the  bait,  and  the  property  of  Made- 
moiselle the  fish,  while  all  the  courtiers 
stand  round  ready  to  aid  in  drawing  the 
line  and  landing  the  prize. 

Mademoiselle  dared  not  openly  demand 
the  Gascon's  release.  They  had  taken 
care  to  apprize  her  that  any  such  course 
would  certainly  add  to  the  rigours  of  his 
confinement.  Bat  she  made  use  of  every 
indirect  means.  She  cringed  to  Louis, 
courted  Louvois,  and  was  specially  atten- 
tive to  Montespan.  The  latter  was  the 
perfection  of  that  old-fashioned  institution 
—  the  kind's  mistress.  When  the  more 
impulsive  La  Vaili^re  one  day  took  pre- 
cedence of  the  Queen,  nobody  was  more 
properly  shocked  at  the  breach  of  deco- 
rum.   **  God  preserve    me,"   prayed    she 


devoutly,  "  from  such  a  position  as  hers. 
But,''  she  added,  "should  it  ever  be  my 
misfortune  to  fill  it,  I  should  certainly 
know  my  duty  better  than  to  take  the  pa» 
of  her  Majesty."  And  when  eventually 
the  *'  misfortune  "  did  befall  her,  never 
was  it  borne  with  more  regard  to  the  pro- 
prieties. Montespan,  indeed,  was  admir- 
ably fitted  for  "  the  little  place."  She  was 
as  clever  and  clear-sighted  as  she  was 
charming,  and  always  sinned  with  due  re- 
gard to  politeness  and  decency,  and,  we 
may  add,  to  her  own  pecuniary  interests. 
She  sympathized  with  the  Princess  and 
breathed  a  sigh  for  Lauzun:  the^story  was 
"  wonderous  pitiful,"  she  vowed.  "  But, 
really  now,  could  you  not  do  something  to 
propitiate  his  Majesty  ?  "  was  a  question 
that  usually  closed  the  conversation.  And 
to  suggest  what  this  something  should  be, 
Montespap's  amiable  progeny  made  fre- 
quent calls  on  Mademoiselle. 

Whether  her  wits  were  dulled  by  her 
affection  we  do  not  know,  but  certainly 
the  Princess  was  no  longer  the  sharp- 
sighted  lady  that  she  had  been  during  the 
lively  days  of  Fronde,  and  she  took  nearly 
three  years  to  ^uess  the  meaning  of  the 
mistress.  At  length  she  understood  what 
was  wanted,  and  understanding  she 
'*  spontaneously  resolved,"  as  she  took 
care  to  record,  to  make  the  Duke  of  Maine 
her  heir,  on  condition  that  Louis  released 
her  lover  and  sanctioned  her  marriage 
with  him.  Montespan  was  immediately 
taken  into  her  confidence  and  displayed 
much  grateful  emotion.  ^'  How  pleased 
the  King  will  be,"  was  her  final  remark, 
"  when  you  apprize  him  of  this ;  for  of 
course  he  cannot  guess  your  intention, 
and  there  is  nobody  so  suitable  to  ac- 
quaint him  with  it  as  yourself.  But  mind," 
sne  added,  "  not  a  word  of  Lauzun.  I  hap- 
pen to  know  that  Louis  is  nearly  as  anx- 
ious as  yourself  to  see  him  at  liberty ;  but 
reasons  of  state,  you  know,  which  however 
will  soon  cease  to  press,  forbid  it  at  pres- 
ent." 

Mademoiselle  had  an  early  interview 
with  the  King  and  made  known  her  spon- 
taneous resolution.  Louis  was  really 
touching  in  his  acknowledgments.  **  I 
perceive,"  said  he,  "  it  is  out  of  friendship 
for  me  that  you  do  this.  The  object  of 
your  bounty  is  yet  a  child  and  incapable 
of  winning  you  by  his  own  merits.  I  hope, 
however,  that  he  will  grow  up  an  honour- 
able man  and  show  himself  worthy  of  your 
esteem.  As  for  myself,  I  assure  you  that 
I  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  render  you  any 
service  in  my  power." 

Months  passed,  but  still  not  a  word  of 
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Laozun.  Farther,  tlie  court  Tisibly  changed 
itd  maoDer  towards  the  Princess.  Some 
of  its  mo6t  prominent  members  neglected, 
others  actaally  avoided  her.  Among  the 
latter  was  Montespan,  who  was  never  **  at 
home"  when  she  called.  Mademoiselle 
was  evidently  in  disgrace,  bat  wherefore 
the  coald  not  guess.  At  length,  in  six 
months  or  so,  she  was  enlightened.  At 
the  end  of  that  period  Louvois  snatched 
Bufficient  leisure  from  his  warlike  and 
other  cares  to  pay  the  Luxembourg  a  fly- 
ing visit.  Mademoiselle's  heart  beat  quick, 
when  he  was  announced.  **  Was  the 
morning  of  her  happiness  about  to  dawn 
St  last?"  she  asked  herself.  *'  Was  Lau- 
sun  about  to  emerge  in  triumph  from  the 
ministerial  carriage  V  "  The  reply  to  theae 
queties  soon  approached  in  the  very  hand* 
6ome  person  of  Louvois.  '^The  King  is 
greatly  displeased  with  you,"  said  the  Min- 
ister. **  Why  do  you  delay  to  fulfil  the  en- 
gagement which  you  made  with  him  the 
other  day  V  "  **  My  engagement  I "  "  Yes, 
you  promised,  as  you  cannot  but  remem- 
ber, to  bestow  your  estates  of  Dombes, 
Anmale,  and  £u  on  the  Duke  of  Maine." 
**!  did  nothing  of  the  kind,"  retorted  the 
Phncess,  greatly  astonished.  **0h,"  re- 
marked Louvois,  coolly,  '^  if  you  choose  to 
play  fast  and  loose  with  your  sovereign  in 
that  way,  I  have  nothing  further  to  do  — 
except  to  make  my  report.''  And  the  very 
proud  statesman  withdrew  from  about  the 
meanest  piece  of  work  that  even  he  had 
ever  undertaken. 

in  vain  the  Princess  protested  that  she 
had  never  dreamt  of  doing  more  than 
making  the  Duke  her  heir,  xhe  Kins  said 
otherwise,  and  everybody  echoed  the  King. 
Socb  remonstrauces  as  ^*  Oh,  Mademoiselle, 
how  could  you  do  it  ?  "  met  her  from  every 
eye,  and  from  as  many  lips  as  dared  pro- 
nounce the  words.  Still  she  declined  to 
be  persuaded  or  intimidated  into  distrust- 
ino'  the  evidence  of  her  senses. 

Additional  months  flew  by,  and  a  good 
many  of  them.  The  court  had  no  desire 
to  spoil  things  by  precipitation.  It  could 
likewise  afford  to  wait,  which  the  Princess 
could  not.  At  length  the  tinae  came  for 
another  move  in  this  all-important  affair. 
Then  Alademoiselle  was  quietly  informed 
that  time  enough  had  been  granted  her 
wherein  to  attain  a  proper  state  of  mind, 
that  the  King's  lenity  had  bounds,  and 
that,  in  short,  did  she  still  perflist  in  her 
ohstioacy,  Lauzun  should  at  once  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Bastille  and  treated  with 
condign  severity.  The  Princess  wept, 
Fbrieked,  threatened,  complained,  and 
finally  consented  to  give  up  her  lands. 


Something  more  than  her  consent,  how« 
ever,  was  necessary.  Two  of  the  three 
estates  were  the  property  of  Lauzuu.  In 
earlier  ages  this  would  have  mattered  lit- 
tle. But  the  French  laws  had  thriven  on 
the  ruins  of  feudalism ;  and  now  that  their 
own  right  hands  were  no  longer  capable 
of  maintaining  them  against  all  comers, 
the  French  nobles  had  acquired  much  re- 
spect for  these  laws.  Lduzun,  therefore, 
was  not  now  to  be  put  out  of  the  way  by 
any  of  the  old  summary  and  sanguinary 
methods.  Neither  could  his  signature  be 
won  from  him  by  means  of  torture,  for  the 
law  attached  not  the  slightest  value  to  con- 
tracts formed  under  restraint.  He  must 
be  at  liberty  to  make  a  valid  renunciation 
of  his  property;  and  everybody  knew 
that  were  he  at  liberty  no  such  renuncia- 
tion could  be  wrun^  from  him.  Here  lay 
a  great  difficulty  r  that  is,  to  unlegal  minds. 
A  shrewd  jurist,  however,  was  forthcom- 
ing who  quickly  drove  the  royal  coach, 
without  let  or  hindrance,  over  this  appar- 
ently insurmountable  obstacle.  This  was 
how  the  thing  was  done  :  —  A  report  was 
spread  that  Lauzun's  constitution  was  be- 
ginning to  give  way.  Then  the  court 
physician  made  a  journey  to  Pignerol. 
His  experienced  eye  detected  disordered 
digestion,  impeded  respiration,  and  a  hun- 
dred other  tokens  of  incipient  disease, 
where  nobody  else  could  see  aught  but 
rude  health.  The  sufferer  was  ordered 
forthwith  to  visit  the  baths  at  Bourbon. 
Thither  he  went  attended  by  a  formidable 
array  of  archers.  And  there  he  met 
Madame  do  Montespan.  For.  by  a  singu- 
lar coincidence,  one  of  her  darlings  had 
been  ordered  at  this  time  to  take  the 
Bourbon  waters,  and,  of  course,  the  fond 
mother  must  necessarily  accompany  her 
child.  A  ^ood  deal  of  negotiation  ensued 
between  the  pair.  The  gentleman,  how- 
ever, was  neither  to  be  wheedled,  over- 
reached, or  intimidated ;  so,  after  a  decent 
time,  he  was  relegated  to  his  prison,  while 
the  lady  returned  in  high  dudgeon  to 
Paris. 

But  neither  Montespan  nor  her  royal 
friends  were  the  people  to  allow  their  plot 
to  founder  in  sight  of  port.  There  was 
still  another  resource.  Madame  de  No- 
gent  was  consulted  and  gained  over,  in  a 
measure  by  apprehension  for  her  brother's 
safety  should  the  court  be  driven  to  use 
harsh  measures  by  the  failure  of  all  mild- 
er ones.  This  lady  paid  a  visit  to  Pignerol, 
and,  in  conffequence  of  what  passed  at  this 
visit,  Lauzun  was  ordered  a  second  time  to 
the  baths.  There,  in  the  autumn  of  1680, 
he  again  met  Madame  de  Montespan,  and 
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made  a  legal  transfer  of  the  estates  in  dis- 
pute. That  very  same  time  he  received 
two  other  estates  —  together  worth  40,000 
fruDcs  a  year  —  from  the  Princess,  remark- 
ing, with  his  usual  graceful  gratitude,  that 
they  were  hardly  worth  the  trouble  of  ac- 
cepting. 

The  confederates  waited  until  the  spoil 
was  secure  in  their  possession,  and  then 
came  forth  two  royal  orders.  Tbe  first 
confined  Lauzun  to  the  provinces  of  Ai\jou 
and  Touraiue ;  and  tbe  second  forbade  the 
Princess  ever  to  marry  him.  '*  But,"  said 
Montespaa  to  the  Princess,  ^  that  need  not 
prevent  a  private  marriage.  Indeed,  I  am  at 
liberty  to  assure  you  that  you  may  take  that 
course  with  perfect  safety.  Louis  will  not 
only  shut  his  eyes  to  it,  but,  further,  if  any- 
body ventures  to  remark  about  it,  I  un- 
dertake to  say  that  the  busybody  shall 
meet  with  treatment  sufficient  to  silence 
all  such  people  for  the  future."  ''But, 
my  honour  1  What  will  people  think  of 
me  ?  "  exclaimed  the  Princess.  *'  Oh,  as 
to  that,"  retorted  her  mentor,  "  what  need 
you  care  while  love  and  conscience  are 
equally  satisfied?  Believe  me,  you  will 
find  things  quite  as  pleasant  ajs  though 
you  had  been  wed  with  all  the  pomp  .and 
publicity  in  the  world.  Besides,  M.  de 
Lauzun  is  sure  to  like  you  all  the  better 
on  account  of  the  mystery." 

That  Mademoiselle  followed  the  advice 
of  the  mistress  there  is  good  reason  to 
think:  Marshal  Berwick,  among  others, 
declares  that  she  did  so.  The  strongest 
proof,  however,  ceased  to  exist  in  1750  or 
thereabouts.  This  was  an  elderly  lady 
living  unostentatiously  at  Treport  on  an 
income  of  1500  francs  a  year,  whose  source 
she  could  never  learn.  It  was  whispered  in 
the  neighbourhood  that  she  was  the 
daughter  of  the  Princess.    She  herself  ap- 

E eared  to  credit  the  story,  which  neither 
er  face  nor  her  figure  belied ;  for  in  both 
particulars  she  bore  an  extraordinary  re- 
semblance to  the  Jeanne  d'Arc  of  the 
Fronde. 

The  Princess  hastened  down  to  the  man 
for  whom  she  had  sacrificed  so  much. 
''But,*'  says  Madame  Fiesque,  her  chief 
attendant,  ''Lau^in,  while  at  £u,  would 
persist  in  low  amours.  The  princess  dis- 
covered this,  was  furious,  marked  him  with 
her  nails,  and  ordered  him  out.  I  con- 
veyed the  order  from  the  Princess,  who 
stood  at  one  end  of  a  long  gallery,  to  M. 
de  Lauzun  at  the  other,  ^o  sooner  had  I 
delivered  my  message  than  down  he  drop- 
ped on  his  knees,  and  in  this  posture 
scrambled  along  the  gallery  to  the  feet  of 
my    lady,    who   instantly  forgave    him." 


Many  similar  scenes  followed,  each  mora 
stormy  than  the  other ;  **  for,  tired  of  be- 
ing beaten,  he  treated  her  in  turn  "  with 
what  our  French  authority  actually  terms 
"  martial  licence." 

Lauzun*s  one  wish  was  to  shine  again  at 
court.  For  a  while  the  Princess  seconded 
his  efforts  to  realize  it,  with  great  vigour 
and  some  little  success.  In  five  years' 
time  she  shamed  Louis  into  releasing  him 
from  all  restrictions  except  that  which  for- 
bade him  to  appear  at  the  palace ;  and  it 
was  his  own  fault  that  she  did  not  ultimate- 
ly relieve  him  from  this.  But  once  in 
Paris,  he  resumed  all  the  fierce  dissipatioa 
of  his  wildest  days,  rendering  himself  es- 
pecially notorious  for  deep  and  successful 
play..  lie  displayed  such  conspicuous  in- 
gratitude and  infidelity  to  his  benefactress 
that  they  had  one  last  tempestuous  quarrel 
and  then  parted  for  ever,  in  1687. 

Shortly  afterwards,  Lauzun  obtained 
permission  to  visit  England,  where  gamins^ 
was  the  rage.  There  he  remained  untu 
the  revolution,  when  he  returned  to  France 
with  the  wife  and  child  of  James  II.  Hav- 
ing displayed  much  dexterity  and  courage 
in  this  matter,  he  was  rewarded  with  a 
command  in  the  Irish  expedition,  but  did 
nothing  worthy  of  his  ancient  renown. 
On  his  re-appearance  in  France,  he  was 
created  Due  de  Lauzun  and  admitted  to 
the  court,  where  he  was  allowed  a  good 
deal  of  licence,  but  none  of  his  former  in* 
flue nee. 

Mademoiselle  died  in  1693,  and  Lauzan 
went  into  mourning.  This,  however,  he 
soon  threw  off  to  marry  a  very  young  lady 
of  the  family  of  Lorges,  who  eventually 
survived  him.  The  long  remainder  of  his 
life  he  spent  in  wealth  and  ease  ;  but  the 
great  fortune  that  he  really  had  achieved 
could  not  prevent  him  from  lamenting  to 
the  last  the  still  greater  fortune  that  had 
slipped  from  his  grasp.  These  regrets  he 
mixed  with  many  specimens  of  his  ancient 
waywardness  and  childish  malice.  For 
instance,  on  one  occasion  he  terrified  his 
relatives  by  putting  on  a  dying  look,  and 
pretending  to  make  a  will  in  which  all  his 
property  was  bequeathed  to  the  poor. 
And,  on  another,  he  induced  an  officer  of 
high  rank,  who  was  simple  enough  to  ac- 
cept him  as  an  authority  on  such  matters, 
to  make  himself  ridiculous  by  appearing 
at  a  grand  review  in  a  uniform  that  might 
have  been  ^  the  thinff "  four  or  five  hun- 
dred years  before.  But  his  chief  delight 
was  to  tease  the  Curd  of  St.  Sulpice  with 
magnificent  promises  for  his  church,  which 
he  retracted  one  day  to  renew  in  grander 
form  the  next.    Having  swung  the  poor 
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clergymflB  thns  between  hope  and  fear  for 
a  good  maoy  years,  he  ended  by  giving 
him  nothing  whatever. 

**  Lanzan,**  saya  St.  Simon,  "  had  an  iron 
coDfititntion.  He  ate  much,  often,  and  of 
eferything  without  inconvenience.  Sborir 
ly  before  hia  last  illness,  that  ia  to  say  in 
1722,  be  still  delighted  to  amuse  himself 
vith  fiery  horses.  He  might  have  been 
•eeD  repeatedly  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine 
backing  a  ragged-looking,  unbroken  colt, 
and  prancing  about  before  the  whole  court, 
wbicQ  could  not  but  admire  his  dexterity 
and  the  firmness  of  bis  seat.'*  Tbe  malady 
that  carried  him  off  was  a  cruel  one  —  can- 
cer in  the  mouth.  He  bore  hia  sufferings 
with  admirable  patience,  made  no  com- 
plaint, showed  no  temper,  and  gave  way 
to  nooe  of  those  outbursts  wiiich  had  so 
often  rendered  him  insupportable  even  to  I 


himself.  He  passed  his  time  in  pious  read- 
ing and  edifyiug  conversation,  shut  up 
with  hia  confessor.  Only  a  few  others 
were  admitted.  When  this  privileged  few 
made  their  calls  tbey  founa  nothing  lug* 
ubrious  or  gloomy,  and  hardly  any  token 
of  suffering,  in  Lauzun.  On  tbe  contrary, 
he  was  all  tranquility,  politeness,  and  sus- 
tained conversation.  But  be  was  neither 
very  animated  nor  at  all  curious  as  to 
what  was  passing  in  the  world.  He  spoke 
with  difficulty ;  indeed  it  was  easy  to  see 
that  he  exerted  himf«elf  only  for  the  sake 
of  the  company.  He  made  no  attempt 
however,  to  preach  mortality,  and  never 
referred  to  his  malady.  This  uniformity, 
—  so  courageous,  so  peaceful,  and  so  diffi« 
cult, —  he  maintained  for  four  months. 
And  he  died  in  1723  at  the  age  of  ninety. 


1  coBSESPOirDBHT  of  the  Cologne  Oi{zette, 
vriting  from  Ateaoe,  eeea  in  tbe  reception  ao- 
oorded  to  Prince  Frederick  Charles  and  Count 
Moltke  evidence  that  tbe  people  of  the  annexed 
departments  are  beginning  to  look  with  Jesa  an- 
tipathy on  their  Oerman  conquerors,  and  to  ao- 
eosuBodate  tbemaelvea  as  best  tbey  can  to  ac- 
eompliahed  fketa.  Last  year  when  General  von 
Wenler  visited  Strasburg  most  of  tbe  shops 
vers  cloeed,  or  black  flags  were  displayed  from 
the  windows,  while  not  a  single  genuine  citiien 
attended  the  brilliant  parade  held  in  honour  of 
the  German  Emperor's  birthday.  Tbe  people 
abttilniely  ignored  Von  Werder,  and  reftised  to 
reoognne  bis  presence  a^oog  them.  A  little 
iBore  earioeity.  indeed,  yet  it  was  but  very  little 
Bore,  was  shown  when  Marshal  von  Moltke 
tinted  Strasburg  in  the  course  of  tbe  summer. 
"As  Moltke  was  passing  through  the  street," 
ujt  the  correspondent,  **  I  ask^  a  townsman 
if  that  was  Moltke.  'What  do  I  careT'  was 
the  answer  I  received  in  French.  How  different 
iiitDow!  When  Prince  Frederick  Charles  en- 
tered Metf  the  streets  were  thronged  with  im- 
ttenie  multitudes,  and  curious  spectators  also 
crowded  the  windows  as  he  passed.  In  Mul- 
hMiae  old  and  young  were  afoot  when  Moltke 
entered,  and  it  is  known  that  people  fought  for 
fragments  of  tbe  glass  out  of  which  he  drank 
beer.  It  will  be  replied,  all  this  is  mere  curios- 
ity. Onuited.  But  it  shows  that  now.  in  oon- 
tTMt  to  the  atate  of  things  a  little  while  ago, 


curiosity  is  stronger  than  rancour,  and  is  able 
to  overcome  it  '*  The  correspondent  goes  on  to 
say  that  many  other  ciroumstanoes  tend  to 
prove  that  the  people  are  giving  up  tbe  policy 
of  passive  'resistance.  While  the  Bisobweiler 
manufacturers  some  time  ago  replied  to  tbe 
Qovernment,  in  reference  to  tbe  Rhine  canal, 
that  tbey  wanted  nothing  fh>m  the  Oermans, 
not  even  a  canal,  and  only  wished  to  be  let 
alone,  (German  newspapers  are  now  constantly 
consulted  for  informatiou  respecting  doubtful 
points  of  law,  and  on  this  or  that  department 
of  tbe  Government  **  The  people  are  begin- 
ning to  parley,'*  tbe  correspondent  concludes, 
**  and  that  gives  room  for  hope  that  they  will  go 
still  farther.'*  Paii  MalL 


Smoki  nr  Stbamshifs.  —  In  the  "  Revue 
Hebdomadaire  de  Chimie  Scientifique  et  Indus- 
trielle,"  M.  Ch.  Mene  gives  an  account  of  ex- 
periments made  in  the  Austrian  navy,  for  caus- 
ing the^moke  arising  from  the  fuel  used  in  the 
steamships  to  be  discharged  under  water  by  the 
aid  of  a  blowing  machine.'  The  results  are 
stated  to  be  io  every  way  satisfactory,  the  com- 
bustion being  more  active  and  uniform,  while 
tbe  objectionable  funnel  is  rendered  unneoessa- 
ly,  and  the  chances  of  fire  are  greatly  reduced. 

Fublio  Opinion. 
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THE  BURGOMASTER'S  FAMILY;  OR,  WEAL 
A^D  WOE  IN  A  LITTLE  WORLD. 

BY  CBBIBTUVB  MULLEB. 

TBAHSLATED    V&OM    THB    DUTCH     BT     SIB     JOSB 
BUAW  LEJrEYJUB. 

CHAPTER   XL 
A  WAVERING    HEART. 

I  AM  always  bringing  you  back  to  the 
great  market-place  in  Dilburg,  worthy 
reader.  This  is  not  so  much  my  fault  as 
that  of  the  town  itself,  where  you  can 
walk  but  a  little  way  without  coming 
straight  upon  one  part  or  another  of  the 
said  market-place.  This  time  we  will  di- 
rect our  steps  to  an  old-fashioned  house 
at  the  corner  of  Siill  Street,  where  a  cop- 
per-plate on  the  door  informs  you  that 
part  of  it,  if  not  the  whole,  is  inhabited  by 
'*  Mr.  Welters,  Advocate." 

The  house  was  let  on  lease  to  the  head- 
master of  the  town  school,  Master  Geele, 
who  in  an  ingenious  manner  had  contrived 
to  accommodate  on  the  ground  floor,  in 
three  rooms  of  very  modest  dimensions, 
not  only  his  wife  and  seven  childred,  but 
also  a  gigantic  bureau,  which  had  been 
handed  down  as  an  heirloom  through  three 
generations  of  Master  Geele. 

Originally,  Master  Geele  had  occupied 
the  whole  house,  when  he  and  his  youns 
wife,  coming  home  from  the  town-hall  and 
church,  had  entered  it  as  a  happy  couple ; 
but  the  little  Geeleings  who  soon  made 
their  appearance  iu  the  world,  and  whose 
numbers,  annually  increasing,  required  an 
extra  place  at  the  dinner  table  each  year 
for  one  more  hungry  mouth,  had  gradual- 
ly made  an  addition  of  income  not  only 
de»irable,  but  essential.  So  by  degrees,  and 
contrary  to  what  is  usually  thought  fitting, 
in  proportion  as  Master  aGeele's  f^^mily  in- 
creased, his  house  in  inverse  prop)rcion 
became  smaller;  room  after  room  had 
been  offered  up  to  the  growing  wants  of 
the  family,  till  the  sacrifice  reached  its 
limits  by  the  (Jeeles  giving  up  to  Octo  Wel- 
ters the  whole  of  the  first  floor,  consisting 
of  three  spacious  apartments,  opening  on  to 
each  other,  with  the  additional  advantage 
of  being  waited  on  by  the  little  Geeles, 
and  of  being  supplied  by  Mrs.  Greele  with 
hot  waiter  for  tea. 

The  three  rooms  occupied  by  Otto  — 
bed-room,  sitting-room,  and  office*— fully 
deserved  the  good  repute  they  had  amon^ 
his  acquaintance ;  especially  the  sitting-, 
room,  which,  with  its  three  windows  look- 
in.<v  on  to  the  market-place,  might  be  called 
perfection.    It  was  a  large,  cheerful  room, 


in  which  comfort  and  good  taste  seemed 
to  vie  with  each  other  in  making  it  agree- 
able. Fine*  prints  and  drawings  adorned 
the  walls ;  a  book-case,  filled  with  costly 
editions,  a  writing-table  with  papers  spread 
on  it,  easy-chairs  iu  all  the  nicest  plac  *« 
by  the  windows  or  the  fireside,  and  a  lux- 
urious sofa;  these  are  some  of  the  things 
that  I  recollect  about  the  room,  which  I 
believe,  would  have  satisfied  the  highest 
possible  demands  of  any  bachelor. 

Yet  it  was  in  no  pleasurable  mood  that 
Otto  was  now  sitting  as  we  find  him  in  his 
pretty  room.  His  eyes  were  gazing  out 
into  the  great  market-place  with  the  fixed 
look  of  a  man  who,  absorbed  with  the  pic- 
tures that  are  passing  before  his  mind's 
eye,  does  not  remark  what  his  bod»ly  eyes 
are  beholding;  and  with  his  cigar  gone 
out,  and  his  book  fallen  from  his  hands, 
he  might  be  strictly  described  as  in  a 
brown  study. 

It  is  indisputable  that  there  are  men 
whose  lives  glide  on  like  a  gently  flowing 
river  over  a  bed  of  pebbles ;  it  is  so  pleas- 
ant to  flow  over  the  bed  onwards  no  sharp 
points,  no  rough  stones,  no  hindrances  or 
opposition  of  any  kind;  calm  in  itself, 
producing  calm  in  others.  But  the  river 
flows  OB  till  great  stones,  standing  athwart 
the  stream,  suddenly  obstruct  its  course 
—  till  a  tree,  torn  up  by  the  roots,  unex- 
pectedly encumbers  it  —  till  a  projecting 
rock  arrests  and  divides  the  current  —  till 
the  descent  causes  a  waterfall,  and  the 
calm,  murmuring  brook  is  changed  into  a 
foaming  cataract,  which  rushes  down  with 
a  thundering  noise.  This  image  is  appli- 
cable to  Otto  Welters. 

When  he  reflectea  on  his  life  as  it  was  % 
few  months  before,  it  was  like  the  calm 
flowing  river;  at  peace  with  himself,  at 
peace  with  the  world ;  his  path  of  life,  his 
aim  in  life  plainly  marked  out  before  him ; 
seeking  for  good  and  doing  good,  and  con- 
vinced that  the  smooth  bed  would  continue 
to  the  end.  And  now  obstacles  had  come  ; 
passion  had  troubled  the  calm  of  his  soul, 
and  the  wild,  flerce  storm  of  conflict  in  his 
heart,  raged  like  the  foaming  waterfall. 
He,  who  had  felt  so  strong,  so  sure  of 
himself,  had  come  to  the  conviction  of  his 
own  weakness  —  weakness  which  a  short 
time  before,  he  so  despised  in  others.  Ho 
loved,  but  not  her  to  whom  he  was  be- 
trothed ;  the  image  which  occupied  his 
whole  soul  was  not  the  image  of  her  whoi^e 
love  he  had  sought  and  won.  Poor  wt-ak 
Otto  1  he  had  wrestled  and  striven.  Day 
after  day  he  had  admitted  to  hims^elf  how 
far  Celine  Arnoll  fell  short  when  he  com- 
pared her  with  Mary  van  Stein.    He  had 
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compelled  himself  to  be  more  and  more 
with  Marv  —  less    and  less   with    Celine. 

_  « 

When  at  Mdry's  side,  he  had  tried  to  force 
himself  to  forget  the  dark  eyes,  and  all  in 
Tain ;  the  crisis  had  come. 

The  pictares  which  we  conjectare  to  be 
passing  before  his  mind,  as  he  sat  lost  in 
tboaght  at  the  window,  were  all  scenes  in 
which  Celine  played  the  principal  part. 
All  the  hours  he  had  spent  with  her  passed 
before  him  as  in  a  panorama  in  this  one 
hour  of  approaching  separation;  for  that 
such  it  must  be,  had  ripened  into  a  fixed 
reiolatioD  on  the  part  of  Otto. 

He  might  have  been  unfortunate  in  this, 
that  he  had  so  little  understood  his  own 
heart,  and  that  he  had  imagined  the  feel- 
ing which  attached  him  to  Mtiry  van 
Scein  to  be  love ;  bat  he  would  stand  to 
his  word,  whatever  it  might  cost  him.  He 
woald  endeavour  to  make  Mary  happy,  as 
happy  as  he  could,  and  she  should  never 
doabt  that  she  had  all  he  had  to  give,  ex- 
cept bis  love,  which  she  had  never  pos- 
sessed ;  and  that,  alas !  he  now  knew  too 
well. 

Ue  alone  shonld  be  the  victim  of  this 
mistake.  No  one  should  ever  say  of  him 
that  he  played  with  the  love  of  such  a 
Doble  girl  as  Mary.  His  'own  self-respect 
should  save  him  from  the  shipwreck  of  his 
principles. 

The  very  next  day  Mr.  van  Stein  and 
Ifary  were  to  start  for  Montpellier,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  severity  of  the  winter 
in  Holland;  and  before  they  left.  Otto 
wished  to  settle  with  his  uncle  as  to  the 
purchase  of  the  house,  which,  on  the  fol- 
lowing summer,  was  to  receive  Mary  van 
Scein  and  himself  as  a  newly-married  pair. 

How  often  during  the  last  few  days  he 
had  wished  to  do  this!'  Every  day  he 
had  come  t^)  the  house  intending  to  do  it, 
and  yet  every  day  it  was  as  if  he  were 
tied  to  his  chair ;  his  tongue  had  refused 
to  serve  him,  and  his  heart  had  obstinate- 
ly opposed  what  his  reason  bade  him  do. 

And  now  the  last  evening  before  their 
departure  had  come,  and  he  tried  to  resist 
with  all  his  might  the  meanness  and  cow- 
irdliness  of  a  further  delay. 

One  hour  more,  however,  still  remained 
to  him  which  he  could  devote  to  comfort- 
le^is  thoughts  on  the  chosen  of  his  heart, 
who  could  never  be  anything  to  him  and 
ooold  never  even  know  how  much  she  was 
to  him. 

In  this  his  last  hoar,  before,  ur^ed  by  hh 
Hnse  of  daty,  he  should  go  forth  to  seal 
bL^  fate,  he  thought  over  every  meeting 
with  Celine  in  all  the  vivid  colouring  of 
&A  ineffaceable  memory. 
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He  thought  of  her,  as  be  had  fir^t  seon 
her,  standing  in  the  door  of  her  father's 
room,  in  her  close-fitting  riding  habit ;  he 
thought  of  her  on  the  evening  when,  sing- 
ing and  playing  to  him,  she  had  lured 
away  his  heart  by  the  richness  of  her  tones. 
He  thought  of  that  September  morning 
when  he  had  accompanied  her  and  her  fa- 
ther out  huntinsr.  and  she  had  ridden  on 
her  beautiful  horse  through  the  woods, 
leaping  over  hedges  and  ditches  for  the 
mere  fun  of  it,  wnile  he  and  her  fatl^er 
preferred  a  longer  and  safer  route,  and 
joining  them  again  with  a  hearty  laugh. 
tie  thou^^ht,  too,  of  the  morning  after  the 
ball  of  the  Eversberg  family,  of  which  he 
had  given  her  an  account,  when  with 
sparkling  eyes  she  had  exclaimed,  *^  I 
would  give  something  to  have  been  there. 
Otto,  and  to  have  dcinced  with  you,"  when 
she  had  obliged  her  father  to  sit  down  and 
play  a  waltz,  and  like  a  wilful,  merry  child 
had  danced  round  and  round  the  room 
with  the  too  ready  Otto  for  more  than  half 
an  hour 

But  there  were  certain  other  things 
which  Otto  might  have  recollected,  and 
which  seemed  to  have  escaped  his  memory 
in  a  wonderful  way.  For  instance,  certain 
changes  in  her  temper  and  humour,  a  few 
sharp  slaps  administered  to  the  Javanese 
maid  with  her  prettily-shaped  hand  in 
Otto's  presence,  her  assertion  of  her  wiU 
in  everything,  very  unbecoming  answers 
addressed  to  her  father  on  the  smallest 
opposition  to  her  wishes,  in^^crutable 
changes  in  her  behaviour  to  Otto,  some- 
times gentle  and  cordial  with  a  naivete 
almost  childish,  sometimes  proud  and  de- 
fiant, and  always  changing  from  the  cheer- 
ful to  the  melancholy  without  the  smallest 
apparent-  reason.  But  it  was  just  this 
changeableness,  the  uncertainty  as  to  the 
reception  he  should  meet  with,  the  irresist- 
ible charm  of  her  fits  of  goodnei!s  and 
agreeableness,  the  attractiveness  even  of 
her  unfriendly  and  spiteful  moments,  which 
had  made  such  a  deep  impression  upon  the 
calm,  equable,  good-humoured  Otto.  All 
these  seemed  to  suit  Celine's  individuality 
80  completely,  that  he  could  not  think  of 
her,  indeed  he  would  have  admired  her 
far  less,  with  the  calm  dignity  which  had 
attracted  him  in  Mary.  Indeed,  in  his 
present  excited  frame  of  mind,  there  was 
something  in  Mary's  calm,  equable  tem- 
perament which  oppressed  and  irritated 
him. 

And  then  —  though  Otto  felt  ashamed 
that  this  reason  should  have  such  undue 
weight  with  him  —  he  still  could  not  deny 
that  he  was  carried  away  by  the  incom- 
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parable  beauty  of  Celine ;  beautifal  in  all 
tier  yarious  moods,  with  the  soft  melan- 
choly expression  which  sometimes  over- 
shadowed her  face,  beautiful  also  with  her 
eyes  flashing  whh  anger,  and  the  height- 
ened flush  of  passion,  but  more  beautiful 
still  in  the  abandon  of  her  light-hearted- 
ness,  which  now  and  then  made  her  dark 
eyes  sparkle  and  spread  over  her  counte- 
nance an  expression  of  almost  childlike 

joy. 

And  Mary  ? 

With  a  blush  of  shame  Otto  broke 
loose  from  these  meditations.  Why  these 
comparisons?  Wherefore  these  torment- 
ing thoughts  and  recollections?  Mary 
was  his  betrothed,  the  future  companion 
of  his  life,  whom  he  had  voluntarily  chos- 
en, and  who  at  all  events  he  could  not 
think  of  but  with  the  utmost  respect,  which 
she  well  deserved. 

Moreover,  were  he  free,  what  security 
had  he  that  Celine  Arnold  would  ever  be 
anything  more  to  him  than  she  was  at 
present. 

Had  he  ever  been  able  to  perceive  any 
sign  on  her  part  that  her  feeling  toward.^ 
him  was  anything  more  than  a  passing  in- 
clination for  a  pleasant  acquaintance? 
Was  there  anything  in  the  unreserved  tone 
in  which  she  often  spoke  to  him  which  at 
the  most  could  be  regarded  as  a  token  of 
any  greater  inclination  ? 

Otto  reminded  himself  at  that  moment 
of  one  trifling  incident  among  others  —  of- 
how  he  had  once  let  fall  that  there  was 
something  unfeminine  in  a  woman  smoking, 
which  grated  against  his  feelings ;  and  how 
from  that  time  forth  he  had  never  been  at 
Beckley  without  seeing  Celine  put  a  pipe 
in  her  mouth,  and  at  times  when  he  knew 
she  had  not  previously  been  in  the  habit 
of  doing  so.  Besides  that,  she  had  never 
Bung  again  a  son^  which  on  one  occasion 
he  had  praised  as  especially  pretty  and  to 
his  taste;  in  short,  neither  by  word  nor 
deed  luid  she  ever  shown  him  anything  but 
indifference.  Yes,  that  was  the  real  word, 
thought  Otto.  She  was  indiflerent  to  him 
—  that  was  the  final  result  of  all  his  re- 
flections —  she  was  indifierent  to  him,  and 
it  was  better  so ;  it  would  make  it  easier 
for  him  to  fulfil  his  duty  to  Mary. 

And  yet,  if  he  were  but  free !  —  Spring- 
ing from  his  chair,  he  passed  his  hand  over 
his  forehead  as  if  he  would  drive  away  all 
thoughts  which  made  him  waver  und  hesi- 
tate in  doing  his  duty.  A  few  moments 
later  he  was  on  his  way  to  Mr.  van  Stein's 
house. 

There  was  an  unusnal  bustle  in  the  sit- 
ting-room when  Otto  entered,  owing  to  the 


preparations  for  the  journey  which  was  at 
hand.  Bending  over  a  large  trunk.  Mary 
was  packing,  under  her  father^s  directions, 
the  neces.'^aries  which  he  could  not  dis- 
pense with  till  the  last  evening,  although 
it  would  certainly  have  been  far  more 
agreeable  to  Mary  not  to  have  had  to  put 
off  all  these  arrangements  till  the  last. 

** Remember  my  foot-warmer,  Mary; 
and  don*t  forget  the  milk  bottle,  that  at 
least  I  may  know  whether  I  have  sour  milk 
in  my  stomach.  Put  in  my  own  drinking 
glass:  without  it  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
measure  the  quantity  of  water  I  drink,  and 
I  may  take  too  much.  For  Heaven's  sake 
don't  forget  the  Scott's  pills,  and  the  cush- 
ion for  my  back,  and  the  sleeping  powders, 
Mary." 

**  All  packed  up,  dear  papa,"  said  Mary ; 
and  between  all  these  questions,  and  with 
her  hands  lull  of  business,  she  could  only 
bid  Otto  welcome  with  a  friendly  nod  as 
he  entered. 

"Packed  upl  No,  I  don't  believe  it, 
Mary,  for  I  must  have  seen  it ;  I  was  sit- 
ting by  all  the  while,  and  it  would  have 
been  extraordinary  if  I  had  missed  seeing 
it.    Yes ;  I  understand  it  all  well  enough 

—  you  say  it  only  to  put  me  off." 

"  Hush,  papa  dear  I  they  are  packed ; 
but  I  will  look  again,  and  I  will  even  bring 
them  out  in  order  to  convince  you ;  it  is 
not  much  trouble." 

Mary  patiently  took  out  of  the  trunk  all 
the  things  packed  above  them.  Otto  stood 
by,  with  folded  arms,  silent,  but  in-  his 
heart  angry.  Struck,  as  he  had  often  bee  a 
before,  by  Mary's  unhappy  lot,  his  com- 
p  ission  for  her  now  was  stronger  than  ever 

—  yet  this  time  he  also  began  to  feel  cross 
with  her.  As  Mary  stood  stooping  over 
the  trunk,  patiently  repacking,  to  pacify 
the  sickly  ill-humour  of  her  father,  without 
a  shade  of  annoyance  or  impatience  on  her 
face.  Otto  asked  himself  whether  this  good- 
ness of  heart  which  he  had  so  much  ad- 
mired in  her  could  possibly  arise  from  a 
want  of  character  in  her.  But  this  thought 
no  sooner  occurred  to  him  than  he  felt 
ashamed  of  it ;  and  when  the  unfortunate 
sleeping  powders  were  found  and  again 
packed  up  with  the  other  things.  Otto  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  when  Mary 
was  sent  upstairs  to  fetch  something,  to  ait 
down  unexpectedly  close  to  Mr.  van  Steiu, 
and  to  proceed  with  his  object  without  any 
preparation. 

"  Uncle,  I  wish  very  much  to  speak  to 
you  about  Mary." 

**  To  speak  about  Mary  I "  said  Uncle 
van  Stein,  making  a  face  as  if  a  toothache 
were   now  added  to  his  other  tormeuts. 
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"  I  thoncrht  we  had  talked  the  matter  out 
about  Mary  last  time.  You  must  not  trou- 
ble me  this  evening,  Otto.  Remember 
that  to-morrow  I  must  set  off  on  my  jour- 
ney, and  I  certainly  shall  not  sleep,  indeed 
I  have  not  mach  chance  of  that,  &r  Mary 
has  packed  up  my  night-cap,  and  she  knows 
I  cannot  sleep  in  the  thin  woollen  one; 
but  that  is  just  like  her,  she  always  thinks 
most  of  herself,  and  her  invalid  father  ia 
ODly  an  iocumbrance." 

Otto  waited  patiently  for  the  end  of  this 
new  complaint ;  and  as  soon  as  his  uncle 
was  silent,  he  proceeded  with  the  matter 
he  wished  to  accomplish. 

"*  When  I  \sLit  spoke  to  you  about  Mary, 
uncle,  neither  of  us  then  had  the  little  leg- 
scies  from  Aunt  Emmy,  which  we  could 
not  apply  better  than  in  setting  up  house- 
keeping. I  can  rely  on  my  business  and 
on  the  means  I  possess  to  maintain  our- 
selves comfortably,  so  that  a  longer  indefi- 
fiiie  postponement  of  our  marriage  is  un- 
necessary. Last  week  it  came  to  my 
knowledge  that  Mr.  Stork  is  about  to  leave 
the  town,  and  next  May  his  house  will  be 
to  let  I  have  already  asked  for  the  refus- 
al of  it,  and  I  hope  yon  will  agree  with  me 
that  I  should  take  a  lease  of  it,  and  that  in 
the  enmmer  when  Mary  returns  with  you 
from  Montpelller  — " 

Otto  had  proceeded  thus  far,  when  he 
felt  a  band  placed  on  his  dioulder,  and, 
inming  round,  he  beheld  Mary's  face,  from 
which  all  colour  had  vanished.  It  seemed 
as  if  for  a  moment  it  cost  her  much  to 
apeak,  as  if  her  lips  refused  to  utter  the 
wordis  which  hung  upon  them ;  but  that 
with  ft  great  effort  of  will  she  was  able  to 
o?ercome  this  momentary  feeling ;  and  if 
her  face  had  not  been  so  pale  and  agitated, 
one  would  not  have  remarked  anything 
particalar  from  the  tone  in  which  she  spoke. 

"•  Otto,"  she  said,  **  you  must  not  trouble 
papa  on  this  subject  to-night.  We  must 
be  up  early  to-morrow,  and  papa  must  be- 
en bis  journey  after  a  calm,  quiet  night. 
What  you  wish  to  say  can  just  as  well  be 
written.  Take  leave  of  him  now,  if  you 
like,  for  I  want  to  speak  to  you  myself.*' 

Oito  obeyed  her  involuntarily.  He  got 
up  and  said  a  few  words  to  his  uncle,  the 
eabstance  of  which  was  that  he  intended 
to  see  him  again  at  the  station.  Mary  was 
waiting  for  him  at  the  door  with  a  light ; 
he  followed  her  in  silence  down  the  passage 
toahttle  room  opening  into  the  garden. 
They  entered  this  room,  which  was  lighted 
by  a  small  lamp.  In  silence  Mary  set 
down  the  candle,  and  as  she  did  so,  Otto 
law  plainly  that  her  hand  trembled. 

A  strange  fueling  of  annoyance  and  ill- 


humour  had  come  over  Otto  at  Mary*s  in- 
terruption. It  was  not  the  tone  and  voice 
which  she  was  accustomed  to  hear  in  which 
he  broke  the  silence. 

'  "\yhat  is  the  meaning  of  this,  Mary, 
that  you  forbid  me  to  speak  to  your  father  ? 
IIow  am  I  to  understand  it  ?  Are  you  dis- 
pleased because  I  did  not  first  talk  it  over 
with  you  ?  You  know  well  that  it  is  of 
no  use  for  us  to  speak  to  each  other  about 
it  until  we  have  your  father's  approval  of 
it;  and  I  am  sure  that,  but  for  your 
strange,  inexplicable  interference,  he 
would  now  have  given  his  consent.'' 

Otto  was  silent  after  saying  this,  evi- 
dently expecting  Mary's  answer ;  but  she, 
with  her  hand  resting  on  the  table,  stood 
silent  and  motionless  opposite  him.  He 
was  still  more  put  out  of  temper  by  her 
strange  behaviour,  of  which  he  in  vain 
sought  the  key.  It  had  been  with  much 
self-conquest,  and  urged  on  by  the  force 
of  his  feelings  of  duty  and  honour,  that  he 
had  compelled  himself  to  speak  to  her 
father;  and  here  it  was  Mary  herself — 
Mary,  for  whose  happiness  he  was  ready 
to  sacrifice  his  own  —  who  hindered  him. 

**  How  is  it,  Mary  ?  "  he  began  again. 
'*  Perhaps  what  I  offer  you  may  not  ap- 
pear enough  ?  It  is  true  the  house  is  but 
small,  and  our  income  will  at  first  be  some- 
what limited;  but  I  thought  that  your 
desires  were  moderate,  and  that  it  would 
be  sufficient  for  you." 

'*  No,  Otto,  it  is  not  enough  for  me." 

Calmly  and  deliberately  these  words 
were  uttered;  proudly  she  raised  her 
head,  and  her  eyes,  which  till  now  had 
wandered  round  the  room,  rested  upon 
Otto  with  an  indescribable  expression  of 
goodness  and  sorrow. 

**  No,  it  is  not  enough  for  me,"  she  re- 
peated ;  "  the  small  house,  the  still  more 
limited  income,  would  not  deter  me ;  but 
I  wish  for  and  require  the  undivided  heart 
of  the  man  with  whom  I  must  share  them, 
and  that  you  cannot  offer  me,  Otto." 

Alarmed  and  perplexed  at  these  unex- 
pected words.  Otto  stammered  out,  "  I  do 
not  understand  you,  Mary." 

"  Do  not  say  that.  Otto,"  interposed 
Mary,  who  had  now  become  perfectly 
calm;  *Met  there  be  truth  between  us. 
If  you  yourself  find  it  difficult  to  speak 
out,  let  it  be  for  me  to  say  what  ought  to 
be  said.  Tell  me,  Otto,  have  you  really 
thought  that  I  did  not  observe  what  was 
passing' in  you  —  that  I  did  not  know  how 
your  heart  had  been  turned  away  from 
me  —  how  another  possessed  your  love, 
which  by  a  mistake  you  thought  belonged 
to  me?    Believe  me,  I  have  known  and 
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understood  it  all.  I  have  seen  the  strug- 
gle which  it  has  cost  you,  and  I  have  in- 
wardly pitied  you,  Otto.  For  many  weeks 
past  I  have  resolved  to  give  you  back  your 
liberty;  but  I  wished,  as  it  would  have 
been  more  agreeable  for  us  both,  to  have 
written  to  you  from  Montpellier.  Your 
conversation  with  papa,  however,  has  has- 
tened the  necessity  of  this.  So  let  us  part 
in  peace  and  friendship ;  I  can  never  be 
more  to  you  than  a  sincere  and  interested 
friend,  but  also  not  less  ;  of  that  you  may 
be  confident." 

She  offered  him  her  hand,  but  Otto 
dared  not  take  it.  He  was  overpowered 
with  indescribably  feelings  of  alarm  and 
shame,  and  his  confusion  was  such  that  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  speak. 

*•  Mary,"  he  said  at  la^t,  in  a  voice  of 
deep  emotion,  *'  my  heart  may  haive  wan- 
dered from  you  for  a  short  time ;  I  cannot 
deny  that;  but  I  8we?r  to  you  that  you 
have  no  cause  for  jealousy,  and  that  I  have 
never  spoken  a  word  to  any  woman  which 
I  could  not  repeat  in  your  presence." 

*•  That  I  know,  Otto.  It  was  not  any 
doubt  of  your  uprightness  and  honour 
which  was  the  cause  of  my  determination. 
1  know  that  had  I  agreed  to  the  hiring  of 
the  house  for  us,  I  should  have  nothing  to 
fear  in  my  absence  from  Celine  Arnold.  I 
know  that,  with  her  image  in  your  heart, 
your  word  once  given  would  have  stood 
firm,  and  that  even  without  your  love  I 
should  not  have  had  to  complain  of  you. 
But  once  more"  —  she  said,  speaking  with 
an  earnest  and  emphatic  tone  —  '*  I  repeat 
to  you,  Otto,  this  is  not  enough  for  me.  I 
know  of  DO  middle  course  in  this  respect. 
I  will  have  all  or  none.  I  can  give  you  up 
now  because  my  reason  tells  me  that  it 
must  be  so;  but  to  become  your  wife  with 
the  conviction  that  your  love  belongs  to 
another.  Otto,  that  I  cannot,  and  what  is 
more,  I  will  not  do." 

How  strange  these  words,  uttered  in  a 
passionate  accent,  sounded  to  Otto  ;  how 
strange  from  the  lips  of  her  whom  he  had 
never  known  otherwise  than  calm  and 
meek,  whose  goodness  he  had  ascribed  a 
few  minutes  before  to  want  of  character. 
There  he  stood,  before  Mary,  silenced  and 
confounded.  Painfully  the  consciousness 
forced  itself  upon  him  that  he  had  lost  a 
noble  and  magnanimous  heart.  Sinking 
down  into  a  chair,  he  covered  bis  face  with 
his  hands,  and  at  last  so  far  coutrqlled  his 
agitation  as  to  be  able  to  speak. 

"Mary,"  he  whispered,  **you  must  in- 
deed despise  me  deeply  to  thrust  me  away 
from  you  tlius.  I  know  that  I  have  for- 
feited my  right  to  alter  your  determina- 


tion. I  only  ask  you :  decide  nothing  to- 
day, and  give  me  the  winter  to  learn  to 
know  thoroughly  my  own  heart." 

She  shook  her  head  with  a  sorrowful  ex- 
pression on  her  face.  "No,  Otto,  you 
must  not  do  violence  to  your  heart  on  my 
account.  Employ  the  winter  in  seeking 
for  the  love  to  which  your  heart  is  at- 
tracted. Let  that  word  be  never  more 
pronounced  between  us.  It  was  a  delu- 
sion which  entangled  both  Of  us.  Let  us 
be  thankful  that  we  have  waked  up  from 
it  before  it  was  too  late.'* 

"  And  what  if  you  are  mistaken,  Mary 
—  if  all  this  is  the  phantom  of  your  im- 
agination—  if  I  have  never  loved  Celiae 
as  you  suppose  ?  " 

Long  and  earneetlv  Mary  gazed  at  Otto 
with  a  searching  look,  whilst  a  deep 
blush  coloured  her  cheeks.  Perhaps  ic 
was  a  flickering  of  hope  which  thus  so 
greatly  affected  her,  but  certainly  it  was 
a  feeling  of  guilt  which  made  Otto  turn 
away  his  eyes ;  and  when  he  raised  them 
agaiiv  to  her,  she  stood  before  him  aa  calm 
and  as  pale  aa  at  first. 

"You  do  love  her,  Otto;  do  not  mis- 
lead yourself.  Win  her  love ;  be  happy 
with  her,  and  think  6f  me  as  a  sister,  who 
wishes  you  well  with  all  her  heart.  For- 
get that  you  ever  thought  we  could  be 
anything  else  to  each  other." 

"  And  you,  Mary  "  —  hesitating  and 
after  an  interval  of  silence  he  faltered  out 
these  words.  Oh,  that  he  could  have  said 
to  her  with  a  pure  conscience:  '•!  love 
you,  you  are  necessary  to  my  happiness. 
But  even  at  this  critical  moment  he  could 
not  say  that  which  in  the  present  state  of 
feeling  of  his  heart  would  have  been  a  lie ; 
he  could  not  feign  before  those  honourable 
truthful  eyes,  which  pierced  the  very 
depths  of  his  soul,  he  could  only  utter  the 
words  which  at  the  moment  pressed  like 
lead  upon  his  heart :  "  And  you,  Mary  ?  " 

"  My  way  lies  marked  out  before  me : 
have  no  anxiety  as  to  that,  Obto.  In  my 
old  helpless  father  God  has  laid  upon  me 
my  tasl^  in  this  world;  and  is,  perhaps, 
punishing  me  for  wishing  to  set  it  aside. 
He  knows  what  is  good  for  me  better  thau 
I  do,  and  whoever  trusts  in  Him  shall  not 
be  ashamed.  Do  not  these  words  of  com- 
fort stand  written :  *  All  things  work  to- 
gether  for  good  to  them  that  love  God  *  V 

So  calm,  so  composed,  she  stood  before 
him,  that  again  the  same  effect  was  pro- 
duced upon  him  by  this  outward  calmness 
as  had  latterly  so  often  been  the  case. 
Springing  from  his  chair,  he  said  in  a  bit- 
ter tone,  **M:iry.  is  it  possible  you  can 
have  loved  me,  and  can  part  from  me  so 
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calmly  ?  With  joar  Christian  submission 
u  there  not  mixed  a  good  deal  of  indiffer- 
ence, which  makes  yon  acquiesce  io  our 
•eparation  .without  difficulty  ?  " 

Again  a  deep  blush  coloured  Mary's  pale 
cheeks,  a^  if  she  were  in  pain ;  she  pressed 
her  clasped  hands  to  her  breast,  but  not  a 
vord  of  the  complaint  and  reproaches 
which  filled  her  heart  at  Otto*s  question 
came  from  her  colourless,  trembling  lips. 

It  seemed,  however,  that  some  moments 
were  necessary  to  her  before  she  could 
command  her  Yoice  sufficiently  to  speak. 

"Papa  is  waiting  for  me  to  help  him 
into  bed.  Otto;  I  cannot  staj  with  you 
aoy  longer.     Farewell.     May  you  be  hap- 

But  the  moment  of  silence  which  fol- 
lowed Otto's  question  had  been  enough  to 
bring  him  to  the  consciousness  of  his  in- 
justice. 

Her  band,  which  she  held  out  to  him,  he 
took  between  his,  and  he  gazed  once  more, 
with  a  pained  expression,  on  the  friendly, 
loft  fdce,  and,  deeply  affected,  he  whis- 
pered, "  Grod  bless  you,  Mary ;  for'^ive 
De.**  Then  she  accompanied  him  along 
the  passage  as  she  had  done  for  many 
moDihs  past  after  bis  evening  visits. 
Whether  from  habit  or  by  desigL,  she  put 
her  band  through  his  arm  as  usual,  and  so 
they  went  in  silence  together  to  the  outer 
door. 

**  May  I  come  to-morrow  to  the  train  to 
wish  you  good-bye,  Mary  ?  *' 

"*  Do  as  your  heart  inclines  you.  Otto. 
Farewell." 

Ooce  more  she  pat  out  her  hand  to  him, 
and  he  dared  not  —  no,  dared  not  embrace 
her. 

Slowly  be  let  go  her  hand.  Tears  start- 
ed into  his  eyes  aa  she  closed  the  door  be- 
hiod  him. 

It  was  over  I 

Overl  And  this  also  was  the  word 
which  sounded  like  a  knell  in  Mary's 
bosom.  Overl  She  shut  and  chained  up 
the  door,  as  she  had  done  every  evening  at 
Otto's  departure,  but  slowly  and  hesitat- 
ingly SA  she  had  never  done  before. 

She  was  overcome  with  an  irresistible 
feeliog,  as  if  it  were  her  happiness,  her 
hone,  her  youth  that  she  had  bolted  out. 

With  her  ears  against  the  door,  she  lis- 
tened to  the  retreating  footsteps  of  him 
she  loved  so  much  —  how  much  Heaven 
only  knew. 

She  pot  dowD  the  light,  which  she  had 
been  holding  in  her  trembling  hands,  and 
lat  down  for  a  moment  on  the  bench  in 
the  passage  to  collect  her  strength  to  an- 
swer \he  bell  in  her  father's  room  which 


had  rung  incessantly  since  she  had  shut 
the  door  upon  Otto. 

**  80,  Mary,  you  are  come  at  last  to  lock 
the  trunks  and  help  me  into  bed.  You 
might  as  well  have  put  off  your  chatter 
with  Otto  to  a  more  suitable  time.  There 
are  things  to  be  done  now  which  are  much 
more  important  than  such  nonsense." 

Mary  made  no  answer  to  this  flood  of 
words.  She  helped  her  father  to  bed  and 
then  went  round  the  house,  puttiug  the 
last  touch  to  all  the  preparations  for  the 
journey,  and  it  was  already  past  midnight 
when,  havinv  got  everything  ready,  she  at 
last  repaired  to  her  own  room. 

At  last  to  rest,  and  at  last  alone. 

But  even  now  it  was  not  in  a  passionate 
flood  of  tears  that  she  sought  relief  for 
her  pain.  Only  the  fixed  look  of  her  eyus 
denoted  that  her  thoughts  were  far  away 
from  the  practical  operation  of  undressing 
which  she  had  just  commenced. 

Nevertheless,  before  she  went  to  bed, 
she  raised  her  candle  up  towards  the  wall 
where  a  portrait  in  oil  the  size  of  life  re- 
presented a  beautiful  young  woman.  One 
would  have  sought  in  vain  for  any  resem- 
blance in  Mary  to  this  porti'ait,  but  yet 
there  was  something  in  the  friendly,  gen- 
tly expression  of  the  face,  which  reminded 
one  of  her. 

And  in  the  contemplation  of  those  be- 
loved features,  two  warm  tears  for  the  first 
time  rolled  down  her  cheeks.  *'  Mother," 
she  whispered,  *'  it  is  over.  I  shall  remain 
to  take  care  of  him ;  help -me,  strengthen 
me  with  your  spirit."  Then  she  slowly 
put  down  the  candle  and  bowed  her  head 
for  a  moment  as  if  in  prayer.  When  she 
raised  it  again,  the  expression  of  her  fac<3 
was  entirely  changed;  her  colour  had 
come  back,  her  eyes  sparkled,  whilst  her 
fingers  turned  over  the  leaver  of  the  Bible 
which  lay  open  on  the  table  before  her, 
and  her  voice  sounded  almost  cheerful  as 
she  read  aloud  the  passage  which  she 
seemed  to  have  been  searching  for :  '*  lie 
that  taketh  not  his  cross,  and  followeth  af- 
ter Me,  is  not  worthy  of  Me." 

Mr.  van  Stein  and  Mary  had  set  off. 
Otto  had  seen  their  heavily  packed  car- 
riage pass  by  his  window  just  as  he  had 
risen  from  his  bed  after  a  restless,  sleepless 
night. 

Should  he  go  to  the  station  to  take  leave 
of  them  ?  Should  he,  with  his  deep  feel- 
ing of  shame,  again  meet  Mary's  t^yes  ? 
Should  he  try  once  more  whether  her  sen- 
tence of  separation  was  in  earnest  ?  No, 
he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  this. 
Mary  had  not  even  looked  up  to  his  house 
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from  the  carriage  —  no  longer  thought  him 
worthy  of  a  bow.  Could  it  be  true  that 
Bhe  had  ever  loved  him  as  much  as  he  had 
thought?  Was  it  after  all  only  for  a 
chimera  that  he  had  suffered  so  much? 
Could  Mary  have  parted  from  him  so  easi- 
ly if  she  had  really  loved  him?  How 
calmly,  how  composedly  had  she  spoken 
the  last  words  which  parted  them  I  Was 
it  self-command,  the  practice  of  which  in 
her  life  she  had  brought  to  perfection,  or 
was  it  coolness  and  indifference  ? 

Suddenly  cutting  short  these  reflections, 
he  hastily  seized  his  coat  and  hat. 

He  would  still  see  and  speak  to  Mary ; 
he  would  look  into  the  very  depths  of  her 
soul ;  he  would  know  whether  the  affection 
which  his  conscience  warned  him  he  had 
trifled  with,  really  existed;  he  would  — 

The  whistle  of  the  departing  train 
sounded  as  he  arrived  breathless  on  the 
platform.  The  train  was  already  in  mo- 
tion when  he  reached  it.  Peering  hastily 
into  the  first-class  carriages,  he  discovered 
the  thick  great-coat  of  Uncle  van  Stein, 
which  covered  him  up  to  the  chin,  whilst 
Mary  was  busy  in  adjusting  his  cache-nez. 

Otto  called  out  her  name ;  she  let  down 
the  window  with  a  sudden  effort,  and  bent 
forward  to  wave  her  hand  to  him. 

Once  more  their  eyes  met ;  once  more 
Mary  eazed  at  Otto  with  a  gentle,  mourn- 
ful look,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  while  she 
forced  a  smile. 

Disturbed  —  overwhelmed  by  the  most 
conflicting  emotions,  Oito  remained  mo- 
tionless for  some  time  on  the  spot  where 
he  had  lost  sight  of  the  train  which  bore 
Mary  away. 

In  his  mind,  which  had  been  so  calm  but 
a  few  months  before,  a  tumult  and  discord 
now  prevailed,  which  made  him  indescrib- 
ably unhappy.  What  yesterday  he  had 
thought  of  as  an  impossible  piece  of  good 
fortune,  to  be  free  from  all  engagements, 
and  to  have  obtained  this  freedom  without 
Raying  a  single  word  which  his  strong 
sense  of  honour  and  justice  would  have 
forbidden  him  to  say  —  this  was  now  an 
actual  fact.  Mary  was  gone,  and  he  was 
free. 

But  why  did  not  his  heart  rejoice  as  he 
thought  it  would  have  done  ?  Why  did  he 
gaze  at  the  train  which  took  her  away  with 
such  an  inward  feel\pg  of  pain  ?  Why 
that  inexpressible  longing  to  See  and  speak 
to  her  once  more  ?  To  go  home  was  at 
that  moment  impossible  to  him  ;•  so  leav- 
ing the  railway  he  went  along  the  broad 
gravel  walk  which  led  out  of  the  town. 

He  did  not  heed  the  rain,  which  fell  in 
great  drops ;  he  did  not  feel  the  chill  au- 


tumn wind,  which  blew  round  his  ears  and 
whistled  through  the  trees;  he  could 
only  feel  the  oppression  and  burden  of  his 
own  wavering  heart,  which  had  brought 
upon  him  all  the  misery  of  this  struggle. 
And  not  on  this  day  of  parting  only,  but 
on  many  subsequent  days,  the  most  un- 
happy Octo  had  ever  experienced. 
I  At  one  time  he  began  a  letter  to  Mary, 
in  which  ht  besought  her  to  forget  the  past^ 
and  to  believe  that  he  loved  her  more  than 
aqy  woman  in  the  world ;  but  when  he  got 
thus  far  the  form  of  Celine  rose  up  before 
his  imagination  as  a  warning  spectre.  He 
then  tore  the  paper  into  atoms,  and  gave 
himself  up  to  a  thousand  dreams  and  wish- 
es, in  which  Mary  played  no  part. 

And  yet  a  week  passed  after  Mary's  de- 
parture before  the  desire  of  seeing  Celine 
again  rose  up  in  his  mind.  It  was  some 
weeks  since  he  had  paid  his  last  visit  to 
Beckley,  and  in  the  meantime  information 
of  importance  had  reached  him,  which  he 
had  every  day  intended  to  bring  before 
Mr.  Arnold,  namely,  that  the  inheritance, 
which  had  mainly  led  to  their  acquaint- 
ance, had  fallen  through,  owing  to  the  dis- 
covery of  an  heir  nearer  in  succession  than 
Mr.  Arnold,  and  that  consequently  fur- 
ther exertions  in  enquiry  and  investigation 
had  become  useless. 

When  Otto  entered  the  gate  of  Beckley 
at  the  same  hour  as  on  his  first  visit,  it 
seemed  to  him  M  if  years  had  passed  since 
that  day. 

It  was  some  relief  to  him  that  nature 
did  not  now  present  itself  to  him  in  the 
full  summer  glow  of  a  June  morning  ;  that 
the  flowers  had  disappeared ;  that  the  few 
leaves  which  had  resisted  the  autumn  wiud 
hung  yellow  and  withered  on  the  trees, 
and  might  be  called  solitary  compared 
with  the  numbers  which  crackled  under 
his  feet,  or  which  the  wind  blew  against 
him.  It  was  a  relief  to  him  that  all  was 
different,  as  he  was  himself. 

It  was  with  an  altered  face  also  that  Mr. 
Arnold  came  to  meet  him  when  Otto  en- 
tered the  study.  How  much  older,  how 
much  fallen  away,  he  appeared  since  their 
first  meeting,  and  especially  since  the  last 
time  Otto  had  spoken  to  him  but  a  few 
weeks  back.  And  what  a  shade  of  sad- 
ness overspread  his  face,  where  now  there 
was  a  settled  expression  of  melancholy, 
the  traces  of  which  Otto  h^d  often  dis- 
cerned before.  After  greeting  Mr.  Ar- 
nold, and  excusing  himself  for  having  kept 
away  so  long,  Otto  communicated  the  tid- 
ings respecting  the  inheritance,  which  ap« 
peared  to  make  much  less , impression  oa, 
Mr.  Arnold  than  he  expecteiL 
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**  Well,  I  hsTe  done  what  was  mjr  duty 
to  do/'  be  said  calmly ;  '*  and  if  another 
man  has  more  right  to  it  than  I  have,  I  am 
content.  Besides,  money  ia  of  no  con^o- 
qnence  to  me,  and  Celine  has  enough  with- 
out that.  Poor  child !  she  has  suffered  a 
greater  loss  to-day  than  the  prospect  of 
^e  inheritance." 

*'  Suffered  a  loss  ?  '*  asked  Otto,  with  as 
mnch  interest  as  surprise. 

*^  I  have  spoken  to  you  more  than  once 
of  my  friend  Van  Dalen,  have  I  not,  Mr. 
Welters?  A  friend  of  mine  and  of  Ce- 
line's in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  a 
friend  who  promised  to  be  a  father  to  her 
when  I  should  be  no  more.  Before  I  left 
India  everything  was  settled  and  agreed 
upon  with  him  and  his  wife,  and  I  should 
have  tranquilly  laid  down  my  head  know- 
ing that  Celine  would  have  found  a  home 
with  him.  Bv  the  last  mail  I  received  the 
news  of  his  death." 

Overcome  with  emotion,  Mr.  Arnold 
was  aileat.  Otto,  having  said  a  few  words 
of  sympathy,  enquired : 

'*Aud    bis   widow  —  cannot    she    be  a 
mother  to  your  daughter,  although  her 
hogband  is  no  longer  there  to  aid  her  in 
•the  task?" 

''No,  no,  that  would  not  do;  Celine 
eould  not  be  left  to  her  guidance  alone, 
and  I  believe  that  a  plan  is  arranged  for 
her  to  take  up  her  abode  with  a  married 
daaghter.  It  is  a  hard  thing  for  a  father, 
Welters,  not  to  know  what  will  become  of 
his  daughter,  for  whose  happiness  he  is 
ready  to  sacrifice  all  he  has  in  the  world." 

**  We  must  hope,  Mr.  Arnold,"  said  Otto, 
warmly,  ^  that  the  time  is  farther  off  than 
vou  think  when  she  will  require  other  care 
than  that  of  her  father ;  but  if  she  has  the 
misfortune  to  lose  you  and  to  be  alone, 
yoQ  may  be  certain  thsit  she  will  find  in 
me  all  the  help  and  support  which  it  is  in 
my  power  to  give.'* 

Mr.  Araold  responded  to  these  evidently 
well-intended  words  with  a  hearty  pres- 
sure of  his  hand ;  but  before  he  could  say 
anything,  they  were  disturbed  by  loud 
criea  and  a  noise  which,  although  some- 
what diminished  by  di^itauce,  reached  the 
room  where  they  were  sitiing. 

Mr.  Arnold  sprang  up  alarmed  at  the 
first  sound,  and  Otto  followed  as  he  has- 
tened out  of  the  room  and  downstairs, 
directing  his  steps  to  the  stables,  whence 
the  sound  proceeded. 

And  what  a  spectacle  met  their  eyes  on 
arriving  there  1  The  door  stood  wide  open, 
and  there  in  the  middle  of  the  stable  was 
Celine  Arnold,  standing  before  her  white 
hone,  which  foAuiing  from  the  mouth  was 


rearing  back  wildly.  Celine's  face  was  dis- 
torted with  passion  and  her  eyes  flaming; 
she  held  with  one  hand  by  the  collar  a 
stable  boy,  from  whom  the  screams  pro- 
ceeded, while  with  the  other  she  beat  nim 
with  all  her  might  with  a  thick  riding-whip 
of  her  fathar's. 

"  There  I  there  1  ^here  I  "  she  cried  with 
a  harsh  voice  at  each  repeated  stroke, 
whilst  the  servants  who  had  collected  stood 
staring  in  horror  at  the  scene,  but  not  one 
of  them  ventured  to  interfere. 

No  one  but  her  father  dared  even  to 
approach  her.  He  had  no  sooner  entered 
ibe  stable,  than  the  whip  was  taken  out  of 
her  hand  and  thrown  into  a  corner,  and 
the  stable  boy  sent  off. 

'*  For  shame,  Celine  1 "  He  said  these 
words  gently  and  earnestly,  and  in  a  sor- 
rowful tone.  Nevertheless  her  passioi  was 
not  subdued.  With  a  shriekin<;  voice  she 
stammered  out  in  broken  sentences : 

**  He  has  beaten  Schimmel.  I  have  long 
been  watching  him,  till  I  caught  him  in 
the  act,  and  I  have  beaten  him  and  shall 
beat  him  again.  Til  beat  him  to  death  if 
he  ever  comes  in  my  way  again.  He  to 
beat  Schimmel,  poor  defenceless  beast  1 
Then  I'll  beat  him,  I  will  —  Til  beat  £iim  to 
death.    My  poor  Schimmel  1 " 

Now,  however,  came  the  reaction  of  her 
passion.  She  turned  round  suddenly,  and 
throwing  her  arms  round  the  horse's  neck 
and  hiding  her  head  in  his  long  white 
mane,  she  burst  into  passionate  sobs,  and 
addressed  soft  caressing  words  in  Malay 
to  the  animal. 

And  so  they  left  her  alone. 

The  stable  boy  had  immediately  taken 
to  flight,  the  servants  went  back  to  the 
house,  Mr.  Arnold  again  retired  to  his 
room,  whilst  Otto  went  away  unobserved, 
and  deeply  affected  returned  to  the  town. 

Was  this  the  girl  who  had  driven  Mary 
out  of  his  heart  ?  Could  a  man  hope  for 
happiness  with  a  woman  who  can  be 
changed  into  such  a  fury?  Was  such  a 
woman  worthy  of  the  love  which  a  man 
would  devote  to  her  as  the  best  feeling  of 
his  heart  V 

A  fresh  letter  was  written  that  afternoon 
to  Mairy  and  torn  up.  Poor  waveri.ig 
Otto !  he  could  not  sleep  that  night  owing 
to  the  vision  which  hovered  incessantly 
before  his  eyes.  The  vision  of  Celine  in 
her  violent  fur/  and  unwomanly  act? 
No,  indeed;  but  the  recollection  of  the 
glowiuff  face,  the  sparkling  dark  eyes,  the 
black  locks  hanging  loose  and  mingled 
with  the  white  mane  of  the  horse,  the  ca- 
ressing words  in  the  soft-sounding,  strange 
language. 
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The  image  of  the  moth  and  the  candle 
ha  •  been  too  much  used  and  abused  to  be 
borrowed  here,  but  it  could  never  have  a 
better  application  than  in  the  case  of  Otto 
Welters. 

CHAPTElf  XII. 
A  NEW  VERSION  OF  AN  OLD   BONG. 

**  Mt  father  is  ill,  Otto!  do  oome  and  see  us 
again  if  Beokley  is  not  out  of  your  way. 

This  short  note  reached  Otto  early  one 
morning,  a  few  days  after  the  visit  to  Beck- 
ley  already  mentioned,  a  visit  which,  after 
the  scene  he  had  witnessed,  he  had  hardly 
found  courage  to  repeat.  He  kissed  Celine's 
beautiful  handwriting  before  he  locked  up 
the  letter  in  his  desk.  He  felt  his  heart 
glow  with  the  thought  that  it  was  Celine 
who  was  calling  him  to  her,  that  she  felt 
the  want  of  his  presence  now  that  her 
father  was  ill,  and  she  was  herself,  perhaps, 
in  a  serious  and  sorrowful  frame  of  mind. 

On  this  occasion,  I  will  for  once  make 
nse  of  the  hackneyed  poetical  expression 
to  inform  you  that  Otto  forthwith  flew  on 
the  wings  of  love  to  Beckley,  aud  hardly  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  receipt  of 
Celine's  letter  he  entered  the  house,  or  at 
least  intended  to  enter  it,  for  as  he  went 
np  the  steps,  Celine  came  out  of  the  door, 
accompanied  by  Cae-^ar. 

How  sorrowful  and  careworn  she  looked ; 
how  cordially  she  pressed  Otto's  hand  as 
she  greeted  him. 

"  How  is  your  father,  Celine?" 

^  I  fear  not  well,  Otto ;  I  sat  up  with  him 
last  night,  and  fouud  him  feverish  and  rest- 
less." 

»*  May  T  go  to  him  ?  " 

^  No,  not  now  ;  he  has  just  fallen  asleep, 
and  I  have  taken  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  telegraph  to  Amsterdam.  I  hope, 
therefore,  to  have  the  doctor  here  this  eve- 
ning?" 

'*  Why  did  you  not  let  me  sit  up  with 
your  father,  Celine  ?  You  know  what  a 
pleasure  it  would  have  been  to  me  to  be 
of  service  to  you  in  any  way,"  said  Otto, 
warmly. 

*'  Yes,  that  I  willingly  believe,"  answered 
Celine,  again  putting  out  her  hand  to  him. 
**  You  are  our  only  friend,  Otto,  and  when 
I  want  help  I  will  not  hesitate  to  apply  to 
you,  but  the  nursing  of  my  dear  father  I 
will  hand  over  to  no  one." 

Great  tears  glistened  in  her  eyes  as  she 
uttered  these  words  in  a  soft  tone. 

How  lovely,  how  charming,  how  entirely 
feminine  she  was,  as  she  stood  before  Otto 
in  her  great  distress.    No  wonder  he  wholly 


forgot  how  he  had  last  seen  her.  No  won- 
der he  consented  so  eagerly  when  she  pro- 
posed to  him  to  walk  with  her,  as  she 
wished  to  take  advantage  of  her  father  be- 
ing asleep  to  get  some  fresh  air  out  of 
doors  after  her  sleepless  night. 

So  they  walked  together  in  the  fir-wood, 
which  clothed  the  hill  behind  the  house. 
The  unchanging  green  of  the  fir-trees  and 
the  clear  blue  sky,  which  was  so  bright 
overhead  on  this  morning,  made  the  ad- 
vance of  the  season  hardly  perceptible. 
Celine  went  on,  silently  sunk  in  thought, 
whilst  Otto  did  not  venture  to  disturb  ner 
meditations  by  any  commonplace  remark, 
which  he  thought  would  be  unsuitable  to 
her  present  serious  mood. 

Yet  he  would  willingly  have  interrupted 
her  sad  thoughts,  and  when  Celine,  having 
reached  the  highest  point  of  the  hill,  sa^ 
down  upon  a  seat  placed  there,  he  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  Sunday  bells  of  Dllburg, 
of  which  the  sound  reached  them  through 
the  stillness  of  the  wood,  to  begin  a  con- 
versation with  her. 

*»  Do  you  hear  the  bells,  JCeline  ? "  "Is 
it  with  you  as  with  me  ?  Do  you  not  find 
something  solemn,  something  poetical,  ia 
the  sound  of  the  church  bells,  which  say  to 
you  that  it  is  the  Sabbath,  the  day  of  the 
Lord,  and  which  call  you  to  come  to  church, 
to  lay  aside  worldly  cares  for  a  while,  and 
to  lift  up  your  soul  to  the  Cremator  ?  " 

For  a  moment  Celine  looked  at  Otto  with 
surprise  before  she  answered  him. 

^*No,  Otto!  in  that  sense  the  church 
bells  have  no  sound  for  me.  I  like  to  hear 
them,  as  a  pleasant  melody  which  charms 
my  ear,  but  they  have  no  language  for  me. 
There  is  no  church  which  can  call  me; 
I  belong  to  none  and  I  wish  to  belong  to 
none." 

**  And  why  not  ?  "  asked  Otto,  with  some 
astonishment  at  her  decided  tone.  *^Is 
there  no  church  communion  with  whose 
form  of  worship  you  could  agree?  Is 
there  never  a  strongly  felt  want  in  you  to 
hear  in  any  church  a  serious  word  of  con- 
solation or  encouragement?  See,  Celine 
—  I  am  a  man,  and  as  such  I  attach  my.^elf 
less  to  such  things  than  women  do,  whose 
sentimental  life  is  more  developed,  from 
their  having  less  occupation;  yet  I  feel 
calmer  and  more  contented  when  I  have 
sought  and  found  an  opportunity  in  church 
of  withdrawing  my  thoughts  from  the 
world  to  fix  them  on  hisher  interests." 

^  And  C2in  you  only  do  that  in  church. 
Otto  ?  "  she  asked,  with  a  smile. 

^No,  Celine.  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  be 
able  to  do  so  at  home,  but  when  I  stay  at 
home  I  cannot  manage  it,  and  just  on  this 
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aecoont  I  hold  that  going  to  church  is  a 
good  habit.  Tell  me,  is  it  on  principle,  or 
is  it  a  caprice  on  your  part,  to  avoid  be- 
loD«riDg  to  any  church  ?  " 

'^It  was  a  principle  of  ray  father's  not  to 
make  any  profession  for  me  in  any  church 
coffimunion  before  I  was  myself  able  to 
determine  my  own  choice  by  investigation. 
To  bim  all  men — Jews,  Christians,  hea- 
then. Catholics  and  Protestants  —  are  alike. 
He  calU  them  all  brothers,  as  children  of 
the  same  God,  participators  in  the  same 
haman  nature,  and  having  the  same  desti- 
ny, whether  they  believe  in  the  name  of 
llabomet.  of  Jesus,  or  of  Mary." 

••  And  this  dtjstiny  is  —  V  " 

**  To  co-operate  in  the  place  which  each 
creatare  fills,  with  the  natural  and  eternal 
laws  of  life  and  death,  to  succeed  the  pre- 
vious generation,  and  to  make  way  for  that 
vhich  follows.  But  we  are  wandering 
from  our  subject.  I  told  you,  Otto,  that 
my  father  had  not  bound  me  by  baptism  to 
any  church  communion,  that  he  incited  me 
to  investigation  as  soon  as  he  thought  my 
nodertitanding  capable  of  it.  He  began  by 
sketching  for  me  in  a  few  words  the  differ- 
ences and  similarities  of  the  different  Prot- 
estaot sects;  he  then  imparted  to  me  the 
pricciples  of  the  Catholic  religion,  in  so 
iir  as  he,  a  bom  Protestant,  had  any  knowl- 
edge of  them.  It  may,  perhaps,  seem 
8tran<;e  to  you,  when  I  say  that  the  Catho- 
lic CSarch,  in  the  first  instance,  had  the 
greatest  attraction  for  me.  In'  the  first 
place  it  was  the  church  to  which  my  moth- 
er belonged,  and  in  the  authority  of  the 
Charch  in  confession,  and  in  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins  by  penance;  yes,  in  the  multi- 
tude of  protecting  saint.'*,  and,  above  all, 
in  the  unity  of  the  Catholic  Church,  there 
vas  Bomething  that  charmed  me,  and  per- 
haps I  should  have  caused  myself  to  be  re- 
ceived into  it  had  1  not  been  thrown  into  a 
itate  of  doubt  on  becoming  acquainted 
with  history.  When  I  first  heard  of  the 
Kight  of  St.  Bartholomew,  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, of  the  burning  of  Huss  and  Servetus 
—in  a  word,  of  all  the  persecutions  and 
cruelties  perpetrated  by  Catholics  and 
Prote-'tants  in  their  fanaticism  for  the  sake 
of  enforcing  their  own  mode  of  worship  — 
then  1  hesitated  to  enrol  myself  under  any 
banner  whatsoever,  and  gave  the  prefer- 
ence by  far  to  njutrality." 

**Biit,  Celine,"  said  Otto,  now  smiling  in 
his  turn,  ^  these  times  are  long  since  past ; 
DO  one  would  now  be  brought  to  the  stake 
on  acconnt  of  his  convictions.  The  war  be- 
tween Catholic  and  Protestant  has  long 
been  at  an  end,  and  if  the  different  parties 
ka?e  no  love  for  each  other,  they  at  least 


live  peaceably  side  by  side,  and  even  the 
Jew,  who  was  once  so  persecuted  and  ill- 
treated,  now,  more  ana  more,  takes  the 
place  which  belonc^s  to  him  as  a  man  of 
equal  rightn.  If  this  is  your  only  diffi- 
culty, Celine,  it  has,  indeed,  no  longer  any 
force." 

**  The  faggots  are  done  away  with,  do 
you  say,  OttoV     O  yes,  people  no  longer 
burn  the  heretic,  but  with  the  fire  of  the 
fi\^gots   hate  and  intolerance  are  not  ex- 
tinguished.     To    take    a  small   example, 
look  at  the  mutual  relations  of  the  Re- 
formed Churches.     When  I  first  came  into 
this  country  and  beard  of  tlie  michmack 
between  orthodox,  liberal,  modern  or  by 
whatever    name    this    nonsense    mav    be 
called  which  l\^d  not  penetrated  into  our 
Indian   solitude,   the   Protest aut    religion 
seemed   to  me  to  be  a  bunch  of  nettles, 
into  which  I  took  care  not  to  poke  my  fin- 
gers, and  after  reading  all  the  brochures  in 
which  the  Christian  teachers  of  different 
denominations  abused  each  other  in  very 
opprobrious  terms,  each  clearly  rejoicing 
in  the  conviction  that  the  truth  dwelt  only 
with  himself,  the  Protestant  Church,  with 
all  its  divisions,  appeared  to  me  in  so  ab- 
surd a  state  that  any  wish  I  had  to  belong 
to  it  vanished.     The   perusal   of  George 
Sand's   Maffemoiselle  la   Quintinie  at  that 
time  also  cured  me  of  my  latent  inclinvV 
tion  for  Catholicism.     Added  to  this,  when 
I  was  at  the  Hague,  I  went  once  into  both 
these  churches.    I  would  not  judge  as  a 
blind  man  does  of  colours.     The  first  I  en- 
tered was  the  Protestant  church,  I  believe 
it  called  itself  *  the  Reformed  Dutch.*     I 
cannot    tell    you  what   a  solemn   feeling 
came  over  me  when  I  entered  a  church  for 
the  first  time,  Otto,  but  I  must  add  that 
this  feeling  accompanied  me  little  farther 
than  the  threshold.    The  minister's  name 

was  R ,  who  is  sufficiently  well  known 

in  the  country  for  you  to  have  heard 
his  name  more  than  once.  A  numer- 
ous crowd  was  pressing  to  find  room. 
Squeezed,  pushed,  shoved  on  one  side,  I 
persevered  in  my  undertaking,  and  by 
money  and  good  words  I  obtained  a  seat 
opposite  the  pulpit  in  what  I  think  they 
call  a  pew.  A  seat.  Otto!  Oh!  I  was 
quite  indignant ;  there  they  all  sat  lolling 
in  their  chairs  with  their  feet  on  a  warm 
stove,  80  luxurious,  so  lazy  1  ...  In  this 
position  I  felt  ashamed  to  lift  up  my 
thouo^hts  to  God,  and  yet  I  dared  not 
kneel  down,  as  I  wished  to  do.  People 
crowded  into  the  church  more  and  more; 
there  was  a  commotion  and  bustle ;  here 
some  one  had  to  get  up  to  make  room  for 
another,  and  close  by  me  two  women  fell 
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him  while  she  spoke  of  his  aversion  to  her, 
all  at  ouce  every  thought  gave  way  to  an 
irresistible  desire  to  tell  her  what  his  heart 
felt  for  her.  How  and  what  he  had  said 
to  ber  as  he  took  her  hand  suddenly  be- 
tween his  own  he  could  scarcely  recall  to 
himself  afterwards,  and  I  should  fall  short 
of  the  truth  if  I  were  to  write  down  the 
actual  words  which  he  uttered  in  his  emo- 
tion as  a  formal  declaration  of  love.  But 
certain  it  was,  that  he  said  enough  to  be 
understood  by  Celine  ;  that  he  saw  that  he 
was  understood,  when  she  withdrew  her 
hand  from  his  and  stepped  back  a  few  paces. 
All  her  natural  colour  had  fled  from  her 
cheeks  when,  leaning  against  a  tree,  she  cast 
a  proud  glance  at  Otto,  and  said  in  a  cold 
tone ;  "  Ilave  I  ever  given  you  reason  to 
beliuve  that  these  words  would  be  welcome 
to  me,  Otto  Welters  ?  " 

**  No,  Celine,"  he  said  simply,  "  but  some 
time  or  other  I  must  have  told  you  the 
bold  wishes  which  my  heart  cherished,  and 
why  not  now  ?  Yes,  and  just  now  I  have 
a  right  to  speak,  now  that  your  father  is 
ill  and  I  know  how  the  anxiety  as  to  your 
future  weighs  upon  his  mind.  Celine, 
give  me  the  right  to  be  your  natural  pro- 
tector when  the  day  dawns  which  your 
father  knows  is  not  ftir  off,  and  when  you 
will  be  left  behind  solitary  and  forsaken." 

Ouo  had  again  taken  her  baud,  whilst 
he  spoke  to  her  in  an  earnest  tone,  evi- 
dently coming  from  his  heart.  When  he 
adverted  to  the  death  of  her  father,  a 
shudder  passed  through  her,  tears  glis- 
tened in  her  eyes,  but  again  she  withdrew 
her^haud. 

"  You  are  good  and  honourable.  Otto  I " 
Bhe  said  softly  :  **  I  feel  it  an  honour  that 
you  should  wish  me  to  be  your  wife  ;  I  am 
grateful  to  you,  but  it  must  not^  it  cannot 
be.  You  and  I  are  not  suited  to  each 
other  as  man  and  wife ;  I  should  make  you 
just  as  unhappy  as  you  would  me " 

*^  Let  me  try,  Celine  ;  I  cannot  abandon 
my  wish  without  being  deeply  unhappy : 
I  love  you  so  inexpressibly.  .  .  .  I  " 

But  she  did  not  let  him  say  more. 

"  No,  no  ! "  she  interrupted  him  in  a  wild 
tone,  which  now  sounded  almost  angry  ;  ^  I 
am  not  worthy  that  you  should  love  me ;  no 
one  must  love  me.  I  do  not  wish  that  any- 
one should  love  me,"  and  turning  suddenly 
from  Otto,  she  rushed  down  a  steep  path 
which  led  straight  from  the  hill  to  the 
house,  and  where  in  the  thick  underwood 
she  soon  disappeared  from  his  sight. 


He  did  not  try  to  hold  her  back ;  he  did 
not  try  to  follow  her ;  he  knew  enough. 

Celine  did  not  love  him.  Her  answer : 
"  Have  I  ever  given  you  reason  to  believe 
that  these  words  would  be  welcome  to 
me  V  "  for  the  moment  at  least  chilled  his 
warm  heart. 

She  was  tight ;  he  had  been  bold  with- 
out right  or  reason,  without  her  ever  hav- 
ing shown  by  word  or  deed  that  she  was 
well  inc.ined  towards  him,  and  yet  he  h  vd 
been  so  foolish  as  to  hope  that  she  would 
accept  his  love,  and  to  this  vain  hope  he 
had  sacrificed  Mary,  and  now  he  was  pun- 
ished. 

*^  You  and  I  are  not  suited  to  each  other 
as  man  and  wife  i ''  these  words  of  Celine's 
also  were  continually  ringing  in  his  ears. 

Would  they  prove  true?  Did  the  differ- 
ence of  their  education  and  mode  of 
thought  make  between  them  an  impassa- 
ble cleft,  which  even  his  great  love  had 
not  power  to  cross  over  ?  Yes,  she  must 
be  right,  but  now  he  did  indeed  love  her. 

Plunged  in  these  reflections,  he  had  sunk 
down  on  the  spot  where  Celine  had  stood, 
his  face  buried  in  his  folded  arms,  and  full 
of  bitter,  sad  thoughts. 

In  this  motionless  position,  in  the  undis- 
turbed silence  of  the  wood,  there  was 
something  which  operated  to  calm  the 
storm  raging  within  him.  He  shuddered 
at  the  thought  that  he  should  have  to  get 
up  at  last  and  go  back  to  the  old  routine 
of  work  and  life ;  that  he  must  show  his 
face  without  any  trace  of  the  martyrdom 
of  his  soul,  that  he  must  come  forward  the 
same  man  as  before,  although  in  reality  alt 
that  had  made  life  worth  having,  and  e\en 
hope  itself,  that  benevolent  comforter,  had 
gone  from  him.  It  made  him  shudder,  and 
caused  him  to  bury  his  face  still  deeper  in 
the  soft,  cool  turf  and  think  of  the  dead  in 
the  silent  churchyard,  for  whom  the  world 
has  passed  away,  with  all  its  sorrows, 
hopes  and  wishes  .... 

But  I  conjecture  that  gradually  calmer 
and  more  consolatory  thoughts  inspired 
him  ;  at  all  events,  when  a  couple  of  hours 
later  he  reached  Dilburg  and  his  own 
rooms,  though  somewhat  paler  than  usual, 
nothing  unusual  was  perceptible  in  his 
manner  while  he  packed  a  few  travelling 
necessaries  in  his  portmanteau,  wrote  a 
note  to  his  ftither,  and,  making:  use  of  that 
enviable  privilege  of  the  lords  of  creation, 
*'  business,"  he  lefc  the  town  by  the  first 
train. 
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From  9IacinlHan*s  Magtilne. 
HOTELS  A2iD  TUEIK  TIMKd. 

How   far  imaei native   literature   influ- 
eBces  its  age,  and  how  far  it  is  acted  upon 
bj  the  spirit  of  its  time,  is  a  subject  of 
ctirioQS  inquiry.     It  maj  be  that  there  is 
a  balance  of  power;  an  equal  force  exert- 
ed in  the  motive  and  the  reflex  action ;  it 
is  certain    that,   however  original  a  new 
work  may  appear,  either  in  construction 
or  thought,  ii  must  be  a  consequence  of 
otbtT  preceding  works  —  of   pre-existing 
thought,  either  spoken  or  written.     It  mav 
take  a  shape  so  new  as  to  startle  mankind, 
it  may  be  generally  proclaimed  a  new  cre- 
ation ;  but  in  the  region  of  thought,  as  in 
the  world  of  matter,  creation  is  develop- 
meDt  and  every  new-born  idea  has  its  ne- 
cessary ancestry  ;  if  it  have  sufficient  pow- 
er within  itself  it  becomes  reproductive, 
and  has  also  its  necessary    descendants: 
Homer,  though  he  be  called  the  first  poet, 
had  heard  other  songs  before  his  own  were 
suug.  and  the  germs  of  the  Iliad  and   the 
Odjssey  exist  iu  a  remote  antiquity.  Out 
of  the  din  of  battle,  out  of  the  pA^sions 
which  make  the  wars  of  tribes  and  nations, 
those  fir^t  songs  had  sounded  ;  and  as  they 
shaped  themselves  into   a  martial   music 
tbey  vivified  the  souls  of  men,  stirring  them 
to  fresh  battles,  out  of  which  arose  again 
eries  of  anguish  or  of  triumph,  forming 
themselves  into  new  war  poems  and  new 
legends,  to  animate  the  glowing  ambitions 
or  the  deep  revenges  of  the  conquerors 
or  their  victims.     In   the   fashioning  of 
thxiught  this  action  and  reaction  proceeds 
with  greater  or  less  activity,  according  to 
the  progress  of  mankind,  and  long  periods 
of  moDOtonv  in  literature    will  indicate 
either  the  restless  agitation  of  a  troubled 
people,  or  the  stagnation  of  a  humanity 
eogrcssed  chiefly  in  the  idea  of  physical 
comfort  and  mechanical  appliances.     This 
would  be  an  inevitable  law  if  the  litera- 
ture of  each  nationality  were  limited  to 
its  own  arena;  but  as  civilization   advan- 
ces the  interchange  of  ideas  is  quickened, 
people  borrow    keys    to    open    treasure- 
bouses  outside  of  their  own  frontiers,  and 
thos  England  may  represent  the  spirit  of 
France,  Italy  or  Germany  in  her  literature, 
co-existing  with  that  of  her  own  life.  That 
form  of  literary  composition  which  is  now 
called  the  Novel,  appeared  almost  simultau- 
eoa<Iy  m  France  and  England.  Marivaux*s, 
Bichardson's,  and  Fielding's  were  the  first 
works  which  combined  pictures  of  social 
nanners  with  the  stir  of  passion  and  the 
t&tly^i8  of  the  human  mind  in  which  the 
exhibition  of  manners,  language,  and  de- 
portment, resulting  from  the  training  of  a 


class  not  engrossed  by  manual  labour* 
was  made  to  restrict  the  abandonment  to 
emotion,  and  to  narrow  the  impulses  of 
universal  humanity  within  the  form  of 
special  custom. 

Marivaux  is  a  brilliant,  intellectual, 
amusing  novelist;  passionate  occasion  illy, 
but  more  witty  than  passionate  ;  in  his  re- 
presentations of  society,  he  has  not  the 
fault  of  overweighting  his  pictures  with  d(v 
tails  of  dress  or  peculiarities  of  speech, 
such  as  become  unintelligible  or  weari- 
some to  another  epoch;  and  his  stories 
are  made  to  develop  so  much  consistent 
character  and  shrewd  thought,  that  they 
interest  the  reader  of  the  present  day,  if 
not  so  vividly  as'they  excited  the  court  of 
Louis  Quinze,  still  very  pleasantly  and 
not  unprofitably.  Without  impressing 
the  character  of  Iheir  age  strongly,  they 
indicate  a  certain  looseness  of  tone  and 
morals  which  belonged  to  it,  and  by  their 
length,  and  the  carefulness  of  their  com- 
position, they  mark  a  period  in  which  lit- 
erature had  no  need  to  be  in  a  hurry,  when 
readers  and  writers  could  both  afford  to 
take  their  leisure. 

Marivaux*s  ** Marianne"  occupied  a 
space  of  twenty  years  in  writing,  and  was 
left  unfinished.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred 
that  the  author  worked  exclusively  at  this 
novel  during  so  long  a  period,  but  that  be- 
tween the  beginning  of  the  composition 
and  its  publicatiou  twenty  years  inter- 
vened; its  progress  was  interrupted  by 
other  work,  and  the  narrative  was  sus- 
pended while  plays  were  produced,  for 
which  the  stage  would  not  consent  to  wait. 
Marivaux  wrote  some  thirty  comedies, 
and  two  other  novels,  one  of  which  is  for- 
gotten, but^that  of  the"Pay8an  Parvenu  " 
is  not  less  admired  than  ^  Marianne.'*  In 
the  "Paysan  Parvenu,"  the  reader  is  fre- 
quently reminded  of  Fielding  by  a  partic- 
ular simplicity  of  style  and  keenness  of 
thought ;  by  the  manner  of  its  construo- 
tion  ;  by  its  deviation  from  narrative  into 
reflection ;  by  some  of  its  incidents ;  by 
its  fine  delineation  of  character ;  and  by 
the  laxity  of  moral  tone,  marking  its  re- 
presentations of  women. 

There  is  no  reason  to  presume  that' 
either  writer  had  seen  the  other's  produo- 
tions,  and  our  conclusion  from  their  inci- 
dental resemblance,  must  be  rather  an 
actual  resemblance  between  the  French 
and  English  manners  of  the  era  in  which 
they  wrote.  Marivaux  was  a  reflection 
of  his  time  —  he  did  not  re-act  upon  it 
He  has  a  sensitive  appreciation  of  folly 
and  vice,  and  he  marks  it  with  fine-pointeilb 
wit,    which    never   pa^sses     into    excesi^ 
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and  therefore  does  DOt  force  the  attention 
of  indolent  or  blunt-minded  readers.  A 
novelist,  in  order  to  obtain  any  direct  in- 
fluence on  the  public,  must  necessarily 
use  exaggeration  in  some  direction.  He 
must  depart  from  exact  proportion,  and 
magnify  the  impression  of  the  particular 
absurdity  or  iniquity  which  he  seeks  to 
reprobate. 

Kichardson's  Lovelace,  drawn  for  a 
warning  to  profligates,  affected  the  public 
mind  violently,  because  it  was  founded  on 
something  true,  and  because  that  some- 
thing was  so  dilated  as  to  rouse  and  startle 
readers  incapable  of  appreciating  a  finer 
delineation;  Richardson,  purposing  to  be 
essentially  a  moral  writeif,  overmarked  the 
characters  which  he  put  forward  either  as 
models  of  bad  or  good ;  and  Sir  Charles 
Grandison,  the  pattern  of  virtue,  is  even 
more  palpably  exaggerated  than  Lovelace, 
the  example  of  vice.  Both  representations 
made  a  vivid  impression  on  the  society  of 
their  own  epoch,  and  not  only  in  their 
own  country :  in  France  their  e^ect 
was  quite  as  remarkable,  and  there  Love- 
lace IS  still  quoted,  and  still  pointed  at 
with  a  warning  finger ;  the  character  hav- 
ing survived  there,  partly  because,  as  a 
foreign  importation,  it  may  be  supposed 
by  the  French  to  be  a  true  type  of  Eng- 
lish libertines,  and  partly  because  it  has 
i;ndergone  a  certain  modification  in  the 
process  of  translation.  It  is  a  dead  thing 
now  to  English  society;  only  curiously 
considered  now  and  then  by  students  as  a 
fragment  of  antiquity  in  a  museum;  the 
excess  in  the  colouring,  which  fixed  the 
gaze  of  the  town  when  it  first  appeared, 
made  its  permanence  as  a  great  work  of 
art  an  impossibility. 

Fielding,  though  he  wrote  his  first  novel 
with  the  express  purpose  of  caricaturing 
Bichardson,  was  less  a  caricaturist.  The 
truer  instincts  of  art  were  strong  within 
him ;  and  beginning  with  intentional 
exaggeration,  he  ended  by  being  natural. 
What  is  true  in  nature  will  remain  always 
true,  however  outward  fashions  change; 
and  Fielding,  less  idolized  in  his  own  day 
than  Richardson,  finds  more  readers  in  a 
succeeding  age,  and  will  find  readers  prob- 
ably until,  in  tlie  lapse  of  years,  the  whole 
literature  of  the  past  is  weighed  down  by 
the  rapid  accumulation  of  modern  compo- 
sitions. Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  if 
a  writer  must  employ  some  magnifying 
power  in  order  to  produce  a  strong  and 
immediate  effect  upon  the  opinions  or 
habits  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives,  it  must 
be  by  a  truth  magnified ;  there  must  be 
nature  still  as  the  foundation.    Mere  dis- 


tortion or  disease  will  only  act  upon  a  few 
hysterically  disposed  persons. 

Authors,  who  exert  a  vivid  influence  on 
the  men  among  whom  they  live,^o  so  not 
by  determined  but  unconscious  exaggera- 
tion, by  an  excess  of  inward  susceptibility 
to  special  agencies ;  and  if  not  actually 
true  to  nature  in  its  whole  harmony,  they 
are  true  to  their  own  feelings,  and  to  that  • 
portion  of  nature  which  is  imaged  in  their 
own  mental  retina. 

Richardson  believed  in  his  Lovelace  as 
an  embodiment  of  sensual,  selfish  passion. 
And  if  he  carried  out  a  course  of  iniquitous 
scheming  and  cold-blooded  treacheries,  in 
hunting  down  a  noble  woman  beyond  the 
limits  of  probability,  the  structure  of  his 
plot  was  such,  and  the  consistency  of  the 
character  he  dealt  with  was  so  faithfully 
adhered  to,  that  it  should  be  viewed  rather 
as  the  essence  of  the  possibilities  of  bis 
time,  than  as  an  absolute  departure  from 
nature. 

Lovelace  was  the  focus  of  all  the  gentle- 
manly brutality,  as  Clarissa  was  the  con- 
centration of  all  the  womanly  refinement, 
of  the  age.  l^either  are  per^ctly  natural 
pictures,  but  both  are  founded  on  truth, 
and  both  are  calculated  to  enhance  it. 
Both  excite  violent  emotions ;  the  abhor- 
rence of  profligacy  becomes  a  passion  while 
Lovelace  is  contemplated,  and  the  mind  is 
raised  to  the  very  ecstasy  of  adoratioo  by 
the  majesty  of  Clarissa's  fortitude.  That 
a  story  the  very  foundation  of  which  was  a 
crime  that  could  not  now  be  mentioned  in 
the  presence  of  well-bred  women  should 
have  been  the  young  ladies'  companion  of 
Richardson's  time,  and  even  of  a  succeed- 
ing generation,  is  an  astonishing  fact  to  us 
now  with  our  more  refined  tastes ;  but  that 
it  was  actually  the  handbook  of  morality 
bestowed  upon  the  daughter  about  to  en- 
ter life  by  the  careful  mother  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  and  the  talisman  of  virtue 
and  prudence  in  universal  circulatiou 
among  the  dignified  gentlewomen  of  that 
period,  is  one  of  the  few  indisputable  truths 
of  history.  The  work  probably  did  some 
real  service  in  counteracting  a  taste  for 
profligate  gentlemen,  which  was  in  fashion 
among  the  ladies  of  that  day ;  and  this 
change  in  the  taste  of  women  may  have 
acted,  concurrently  with  other  circum- 
stances, upon  the  habits  of  men. 

The  admiration  of  Clarissa  was  a  more 
legitimate  agent  of  good  than  the  hatred 
of  Lovelace ;  people  are  not  easily  shocked 
into  virtue,  and  the  detailed  exhibition  of 
moral  depravity  is  always  a  doubiful  ex- 
periment in  an  attempt  to  reform  man- 
kind.    It  acts  upon  many  minds  with  a 
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wrong  impalse,  and  stiuiulates  them  to 
imitatioD;  the  imitative  faculty  being  so 
inherent  io  human  nature  that  physical 
di«ea«e  ia,  as  we  all  know,  frequently  simu- 
lated by  persons  in  health  for  the  sake  of 
seeming  something  strange,  wh  ch  some  one 
else  has  been.  The  scarcity  of  works  of  fic- 
tion at  Richardson's  date  is  indicated  by  the 
diffoseness  of  his  writing ;  had  there  been 
many  competitors  in  the  field,  few  readers 
would  have  consented  to  linger  over  ten 
Tolomes  of  close  prose  in  the  cumberous 
form  of  letters,  often  repeating  their  sub- 
itance  to  different  correspondents,  and  al- 
ways dwelling  at  the  utmost  possible  length 
upon  every  detail  of  appearance,  costume, 
deportment,  Yoice,  and  gesture,  which 
marks  each  personage  introduced  upon  the 
seene.  The  effect  produced  upon  society 
by  Richardson's  works  was  considerable, 
jet  it  seems  insignificant  if  we  compare  it 
with  that  made  about  ten  years  later  by 
the  compositions  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau. 
The  publication  of  his  *'  Nouvelle  H^loise  " 
was  a  new  era  in  life :  when  ^  fimile  "  fol- 
lowed it  a  still  greater  astonishment  was 
excited. 

To  these  utterances  whole  nations  an- 
swered with  a  prompt  reply.  Assuming 
the  shape  of  a  novelist  here  was  a  new  law- 
giver: a  man  who  dared  to  question  the 
whole  established  order  of  things,  to  raise 
a  doubt  upon  every  institution  of  society. 
Writinv  at  an  epoch  when  artificiality  was 
at  its  height,  when  courts  were  profligate, 
and  aristocracies  corrupt;  when  France 
was  governed  by  intrigues  and  leitres  de 
cachet ;  when  in  England  stays  were  tight 
and  morals  were  loose ;  when  stately  cos- 
tume and  polite  manners  usurped  the  place 
of  benevolence  and  truth,  Rousseau  spoke 
in  behalf  of  nature.  The  natural  man 
fresh  from  the  love  of  the  Creator,  he  up- 
held as  a  divine  being  marred  by  the  fet- 
ters imposed  upon  him  in  communities  of 
his  fellow-men  whose  necessities  sprang 
from  their  aggregation,  suggesting  unnec- 
essary laws,  and  producing  an  artificial, 
and  therefore  false,  condition  of  life.  He 
preached  that  every  man  should  be  a  law 
to  himself,  and  that  all  men  should  be 
equal  He  attacked  the  prejudices  of  class 
and  the  tyrannies  of  education. 

His  theories  were  not  new,  but  his  man- 
ner of  dealing  with  the  details  of  life  was 
original,  and  bis  exhortations  were  such  as 
the  men  whom  be  addressed  had  not  heard 
before. 

He  abjured  refinement,  he  penetrated 
every  subject  connected  with  human  de- 
velopment. He  attacked  all  abuses  indis- 
ctiniiaately,  whether  abuses  of  power  or 


of  luxury ;  he  was  as  unflinching  in  his  at- 
tack upon  women  as  upon  men,  and,  accord- 
ing to  their  wont,  women  liked  it.     They 
always  do  like  a  vigorous  assailant.    They 
respect  those  who  reproach  them  without 
pity ;  who  stir  their  consciences,  and  who 
care  enough    about    their    souls  to  say. 
You  have    got  such  a  thing  about   you, 
leave  your  self-indulgence  and  let  us  see 
it.    Rousseau  stripped  bare  those  corrupt 
vanities  and  selfish  passions  which  led  the 
mothers  of  society. to  neglect  their  off- 
spring, to   trust  them   to  the  nursing  of 
other  women,  to  exile  them  to  farm-houses, 
where  the  farmer's  wife  was  paid  to  love 
them,  and  did  not  always  give  the  love  for 
the  hire.    He  exposed  with  unaoswerabU^ 
truth  the  evils  inflicted  upon  infancy  by 
its  imprisonment  in  swaddling  clothes,  and 
he  showed  how  the  maintenance  of  this 
barbarous  system  was  due  to  the  preoccu- 
pation or  indifference  of  the  foster-mother, 
to  whom  it  was  convenient  to  hook  wretch- 
ed babies  in  their  bandages  to  a  nail  in 
the  ceiling  or  the  cupboard  whenever  their 
cries   became  troublesome.     He  exhibited 
with  eloquence  the  happiness  of  an  unfet- 
tered child.    He  spoke  out  strongly,  in  the 
face  of  all  the  habits  and  opinions  of  his 
time,  against  the  folly  and    iniquity  of 
tight-lacing,  both  in  girU  and  young  wives ; 
he  even  ventured,  though  all  the  modern 
world  stood  in  raptures  at  its  beauty,  to 
point    out    the  deformity  of   a  wasp-like 
waist.    He  exhorted  ladies  of  fashion  to 
contemplate  the  beauty  of  classical  models. 
He  ventured  to  tell  them  that  an  unlaced 
peasant  girl  was  more  perfect  In  form  than 
a  tightened  countess.     His  eloquence  was 
of  a  peculiar  character,  and  while  he  ad- 
monished and  appealed,  he  put  his  inveo- 
tive  or  his  exhortation  into  the  form  of 
logic.      Whatever  his  premises  were,  the 
arguments  he  deduced  from  them   were 
close,  cohereut,  and  plausible.    He  pleaded 
against  the    despotism  of   schoolmasters, 
their  ignorance  of  human  nature,  the  bru- 
talities  with     which     they    degraded    it, 
the  insanity   of  striving  to  flog  burthen- 
some  knowledge  into  young  brains  incapa- 
ble of  receiving  it ;  he  argued  for  the  en- 
couragement of  physical  development  and 
nutrition,  while  the  muscles  and  the  whole 
frame  had   the  business  of  growth  to  do. 
He  upheld  the  use  of  reason  in  the  i^lace 
of  force*    He  invoked  the  teacher  to  re- 
spect humanity  in  his  pupil. 

The  time  had  come  when  men  were 
ready  to  listen  to  such  au  appeal,  aud 
slumbering  consciences  and  dull  imagina- 
tions were  roused  into  new  activity.  Peo- 
ple began  to  question  what  they  had  doue  ^ 
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or  left  uDdone,  and  asked  RouBneaa  what 
they  should  do.  Fathers  repaired  to  him 
for  counsel  in  the  education  of  their  sons; 
mothers,  anticipating  childbirth,  travelled 
in  quest  of  an  interview  with  him,  in  order 
to  receive  his  directions  for  their  guidance 
in  the  hour  of  peril,  and  for  the  manage- 
ment of  their  infants  in  the  cradle.  The 
preacher  and  novelist  was  hailed  as  the 
physician  and  prophet.  The  woman's 
stays  were  loosened,  the  child's  strappin$;s 
were  let  go  ;  punishments  were  suspended, 
the  rod  wa.=$  put  on  the  shelf.  Fashionable 
ladies  ceased  to  dismiss  their  babies  to 
far-off  homes,  and  resorted  to  ingenious 
devices  for  the  reconciliation  of  a  new  ma- 
ternal duty  with  an  old  accustomed  dissi- 
pation. At  the  favourite  playhouse,  ele- 
gant little  bassinettes  were  introduced 
into  private  boxes ;  and  there,  enjoying  all 
the  while  the  spectacle  on  the  stage,  the 
mother  fulfilled  her  sacred  office,  and  of- 
fered to  the  player  an  iuteresting  exhibi- 
tion in  return. 

Rousseau,  anathematizing  the  world  of 
•  civilization,  expected  to  be  answered  by 
curses,  and  when  these  blessings  came,  he 
was  hardly  prepared  for  them.  It  was  his 
vocation  to  prey  upon  the  evils  of  existing 
systems,  and  if  his  own  systems  had  been 
universally  adopted,  he  would  instantly 
have  exposed  their  weak  points.  Univer- 
sal adoption  of  the  views  he  set  forth  was, 
however,  impossible.  It  was  their  exag- 
gerations which  startled  men  out  of  a  long 
torpor,  and  those  very  exap:gerations  made 
them  impracticable.  The  truths  on  which 
they  were  founded,  made  evident  to  or- 
dinary capacities  by  the  powerful  lens 
which  Rousseau  brought  to  bear  upon 
them,  were  speedily  acknowledged;  in 
some  cases  wisely,  in  others  with  hurried, 
indiscreet  zeal.  What  was  merely  the 
consequence  of  a  novel  excitement  has 
passed  away  as  the  ephemeral  of  a  season ; 
what  was  the  result  of  a  penetrating  and 
courageous  judgment  —  what,  in  short, 
was  right,  prevails,  and  a  considerable 
portiou  of  our  modern  plans  of  education 
must  be  regarded  as  a  modification  of  the 
teaching  of  Emile.  That  Rousseau's  pri- 
vate life  was  diametrically  opposed  to  that 
whij'h  he  urged  his  public  to  follow  may 
be  a  matter  for  personal  regret  to  us,  but 
it  cannot  alter  the  convictions  which  he 
succeeded  in  impressing  upon  mankind. 
As  a  preacher,  he  possessed  the  force  of 
truth  marred  by  some  errors  of  theory ; 
as  a  novelist,  he  was  altogether  false.  His 
conceptions  in  the  art  of  fiction  were  out- 
rages to  nature. 
*       in    the  '^Nouvelle  Heloise/'  where  he 


illustrates  the  necessity  for  social  equality 
by  the  seduction  of  his  virtuous  heroine 
by  her  sublime  tutor,  he  is  as  passionle^^ 
as  he  is  immoral.  The  letters  of  the  low- 
ers are  made  to  display  more  knowledge 
than  emotion.  The  course  of  aff 'Ciion  ex- 
hibited throughout  may  be  described  as  the 
pedantry  of  impropriety,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  that  this  portion  of  the  work 
could  ever  interest  or  agitate  a  single  hu- 
man being  :  that  it  did  excite  much  sympa- 
thy in  its  own  time  is  a  well-established 
fact,  and  one  which  it  may  not  be  unprofit- 
able to  seek  to  understand. 

One  cause  of  the  popularity  of  a  story 
which  was  ill-constructed  and  long-drawn 
out,-  was  no  doubt  the  in  frequency  of 
works  of  fiction  at  the  date  of  its  publica- 
tion ;  another  may  be  found  in  the  beauty 
of  its  rhetorical  episodes,  particularly  in 
those  which  describe  the  pijases  of  the 
outer  nature  by  which  we  are  surrounded ; 
another  may  be  seen  in  the  analysis  of  in- 
ternal mental  evolution  on  which  the  prin- 
cipal characters  of  the  book  are  contin- 
ually employed,  and  which  show  consider- 
able Surgical  skill  in  the  use  of  the  probe. 
But  the  crowning  element  of  success  was 
probably  the  novelty  of  exhibiting  an  old 
form  of  self-indulgence  as  a  new  descrip- 
tion of  self-respect.  In  this  distortion  of 
truth  lay  at  once  the  seeds  of  immediate 
and  unbounded  popularity,  and  of  ulti- 
mate annihilation. 

As  an  interesting  work  of  fiction  the 
"  Nouvelle  Heloise  "  has  suffered  death, 
but  the  influence  of  what  was  just  in  its  ar- 
guments, and  what  was  beautiful  in  its  elo- 
quence, has  been  carried  on  through  suc- 
ceeding generations,  and  remains  indelibly 
stamped  upon  the  pages  of  literature  and 
the  minds  of  men.  The  romance  of  Emile  is 
still  more  strained  than  that  of  Heloise.  A 
long  treatise  on  the  education  which 
should  form  a  perfect  man  opens  the  work, 
and  is  foUowea  by  a  disquisition  of  equal 
length  upon  the  training  which  is  to  bring 
forth  a  perfect  woman. 

The  perfect  man  is  erected  and  named 
Emile,  the  perfect  woman  is  built  up  and 
called  Sophie.  The  two  meet  and  fall  in 
love.  The  perfect  tutor  superintends  the 
marriage.  They  are  married,  and  live  happy 
among  woods  and  fields,  but  in  an  evil  day 
they  decide  on  a  visit  to  Paris,  and  in  the 
corruptions  of  that  city  the  virtue  of  both 
deserts  them.  They  fall  away  and  are 
separated,  but  afterwards  Emile,  being 
wrecked  on  a  desert  island,  finds  a  priest- 
ess there  who  is  no  other  than  the  lost 
Sophie,  and  they  are  re-united  and  re- 
virtuous,  and  in  the  bosom  of  nature  thj/ 
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Etc  in  everlastinor  fpHcitv.  The  common- 
est  writer  of  the  MinervA  press  never  con- 
ceired  vorae  tra^h  than  is  coDtained  in 
the  romance  division  of  Emi.e:  yet,  it 
probably  helped  to  force  upon  the  public 
attention  those  educational  essays  which 
precede  it,  and  to  which  so  much  advance- 
ment in  truth,  so  much  rejection  of  harsh 
coercion  is  due,  that  every  boy  who  is  not 
perpetually  flogged  at  school  and  every 
girl  who  is  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  her 
loD^s  and  muscles  owe$  a  meed  of  grati- 
tatie  to  the  authoi\  Many  excellent  school- 
masters and  tutors,  who  would  never  utter 
the  name  of  Rousseau  without  derision, 
are  uncon^iou:^ly  lineal  descendants  of 
Emile's  teacher.  Thus,  although  as  works 
of  fiction  Rousseau's  novels  have  lost  the 
interest  which  they  once  excited,  the  im- 
precision which  they  made  upon  their  pub- 
lic in  some  direciions  has  been  permanent 
and  salutary.  They  also  continue  to 
exert  a  marked  influence  upon  imaginative 
literature ;  it  is  to  be  traced  in  all  ro- 
mances which  deal  in  psychological  analy- 
sis, from  Goethe's  **  Werther "  down  to 
Feuillet's  **  M.  de  Camors  ;  "  and  also  in 
the  descriptions  of  hedj^es,  wild  flowers, 
cloadd,  and  dewdrops  which  help  so  large- 
ly ia  the  compilation  of  our  modern 
novels.  Goethe's  "  Werther  "  and  **  Wahl- 
verwandtschaften  "  are  the  most  remark- 
able of  the  direct  offspring  of  Rousseau's 
genius.  "  Werther,"  which  apoeared  in 
the  year  1774 — fourteen  years  later  than 
the  ■*  Nouvelle  Heloise  "  —  has  something 
of  the  pedantry,  a  good  deal  of  the  ex- 
aggeration, all  the  power  of  subtle  analy- 
sis of  the  human  mind,  and  all  the  love  of 
nature,  which  are  special  characteristics 
of  the  Rousseau  novels.  But  "  Werther  " 
has  a  semblance  of  truth  in  its  passion,  a 
glow  of  life  in  its  style,  a  poetry  in  its 
composition,  far  tran:5cending  Rousseau's 
efforts  at  romance.  No  book  has  been 
more  ridiculed,  no  book  has  been  more 
censured,  few  books  have  been  so  much 
read  and  so  widely  imitated.  The  satire 
of  the  Anti-Jacobin  was  directed  upon 
it,  and  Charlotte  cutting  bread  and 
batter  for  the  groups  of  children  surround- 
ing her,  and  in  this  position  exciting  the 
rapturous  admiration  of  Werther,  was  a 
never-ending  subject  of  derision  for  the 
critics.  There  were  contending  factions 
of  Wertherites  and  Anti-Wertherites.  In 
Germany  and  France  young  men  sent  for 
pistoh  exactly  like  Werther's,  and  com- 
mitted suicide  immediately.  In  England, 
many  became  desponding  at  domestic  tea- 
tables,  and  invoked  thunder  and  lightning 
to  sympathize  with  them,  wandered  sadly 
uviNG  agk.        vol.  xxvu.        1261 


[  through  green  fields,  and  lay  on  their  faces 
'staring  at  friendly  injects,  but  on  the 
whole  the  English  critics  laughed  at  the 
sorrows  of  Charlotte's  lover,  and  English 
society  pronounced  it  a  ludicrous  little 
volume,  just  as  Boreall  did  in  *'  Vivian 
Grey  "  :  —  **  Who  is  Ge wter  ?  "  asked  Mr. 

Boreall "A     celebrated     German 

writer,"  replied  the  modest  Miss  Macdon- 
ald,  "  I  never  heard  hi^  name,"  persevered 
the  indefatigable  Boreall ;  "  how  do  you 
spell  it  V  "  **  Goethe,"  relisped  Modesty. 
"'  Oh  I  Goty**  exclaimed  the  querist,  *'  I 
knew  him  well :  he  wrote  the  *  Sorrows  of 
VVerther.' ';  —  "  Did  he,  indeed,  sir,"  asked 
Vivian,  with  the  most  innocent  and 
inquiring  face.  **  Oh  I  don't  you  know- 
that?"  said  Boreall;  "and  poor  stuff  it 
is  I" 

But  through  all  vicissitudes  and  Borealls 
the  work  has  survived  by  the  force  of  its 
passionate  emotion,  and  by  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  its  pictures  of  nature,  louuff 
men  no  longer  commit  suicide  because  of 
it,  but  all  lovers  of  literature  read  it,  and 
many  writers  give  evidence  in  their  pages 
of  the  attention  which  they  have  bestowed 
upon  it. 

The  "  Wahlverwandtschaften,"  which 
came  out  much  later  (in  1805),  shows  more 
skill  in  construction,  more  depth  and  sub- 
tlety of  thought,  a  higher  psychological 
power,  than  **  Werther ;  "  but  it  has  le^ivs 
of  freshness,  more  of  pedantry,  a  more 
daring  impropriety,  and  a  more  elab- 
orate and  evident  straining  after  the 
natural,  by  which  the  true  in  nature  ia 
continually  forfeited.  The  "elective  affini- 
ties," the  changes  between  the  relations 
of  man  and  wife  resembling  the  traversees 
of  a  quadrille  figure,  are  well  known  as 
the  groundwork  of  this  novel :  the  inner 
workings  of  the  conscience  which  give  it  a 
permanent  interest  by  their  life,  which  is 
truth,  and  the  tine  pictures  of  nature,  of 
green  leaves  and  white  blossoms,  of  sound- 
ing waters  and  silent  valleys,  with  their 
emotional  influence  upon  the  heart  of  man, 
'  are  less  known,  at  least  to  English  readers, 
who  have  a  remarkable  faculty  for  seizing 
on  the  maggot  in  the  fruit  and  holding  up 
that  to  gaze  at  rather  than  the  fruit  itself 
with  its  bloom  and  its  fragrant  essence. 
Oliver  Goldsmith's  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield," 
which  preceded  "  Werther"  by  twelve 
years,  acted  vividly  upon  the  fancy  of 
Goethe  :  it  suggested  many  agreeable  im- 
ages to  him,  and  in  the  village  life  of 
*•  Werther  "  he  aimed  at  Goldsmith's  pas- 
toral manner ;  but  it  did  not  stir  his  inner 
spirit,  or  enter  into  the  depths  of  his  im- 
agination,  as  Rousseau's  works  evidentljr 
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did.  Goldsmith-dealt  altogether  different- 
ly with  humanity.  He  was  not  given  to 
brooding  thoughts,  educational  di<quisi- 
tions,  or  theoretical  Utopias ;  he  looked  at 
men,  and  tried  to  make  his  people  like  na- 
ture. He  sketched  with  a  free,  easy,  care- 
less touch.  He  trusted  to  the  quickness 
of  his  perceptions  without  investigating 
the  reason  of  them :  he  did  not  deal  in  in- 
trospection. The  vivacity  of  his  character 
sketching,  and  the  charm  of  his  unelabo- 
rate,  inartificial  style,  have  caused  his  work 
to  live,  and  have  silenced  criticism,  which 
does  not  care  to  be  severe  with  anything 
BO  pleasant,  or  to  deal  seriously  with  a 
narrative  so  palpably  loose  in  its  construc- 
tion that  in  the  course  of  its  complications 
one  of  its  principal  characters,  Mr.  Burchell, 
is  implied  to  be  at  four  years  old  the  father 
of  a  son.  There  are  other  almost  equally 
impossible  incidents  in  the  story,  but  the 
harmony  and  beauty  of  the  whole  make 
them  matters  of  comparative  indifference, 
and  the  novel  remains  popular  in  France 
and  Germany  no  less  than  in  England. 
Tlie  breath  of  n  iture  is  felt  in  all  its  pages. 
It  was  a  growth  of  its  time,  without  any 
apparent  influence  upon  the  institutions  of 
society  or  the  thoughts  of  men.  Miss 
Burney  was  a  successor  to  Goldsmith  — 
not  an  imitator.  Although  it  was  evident 
from  her  construction  that  she  had  read 
Richardson,  and  from  her  style  that  she 
had  studied  Dr.  Johnson,  she  had  the  merit 
of  giving  real  original,  untutored  pictures 
of  daily  life ;  and  her  first  novel,  "  Eveli- 
na." has  an  impulse  of  youth  and  frolic 
and  genuine  feeling  in  it  which  makes  it  a 
pretty  piece  of  reading  at  the  present 
time.  Her  succeeding  works  showed  more 
effort  and  less  grace,  but  they  have  merits 
for  those  who  can  read  them ;  and  if  there 
were  not  new  novels  incessantly  produced 
to  claim  new  attention  they  might  possibly 
still  find  many  readers. 

The  genius  of  M  idame  de  Stael,  the  fa- 
mous daughter  of  Necker,  was  set  too  high 
to  descend  to  any  direct  imitation ;  but  the 
spirit  of  Rousseau's  writings  entered  large- 
ly into  her  compoiitions  :  there  is  the  same 
mixture  of  teaching  and  preaching  with 
romance  and  sentimentality,  there  is  some- 
thing of  the  same  style,  and  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  the  same  pedantry.  But  the  teach- 
ing takes  different  directions,  the  construc- 
tive power  is  greater,  the  romance  is  more 
passionate,  and  the  eloquence  is  more  nat- 
ural. We  trace  the  development  of 
**  Corinne  "  and  "  Delphine  "  from  the  an- 
tecedence of  the  "  Nouvelle  Heloise  "  and 
"iSmile*'  as  Darwin  derives  the  existence 
of  later  species  from  earlier  forms  of  aui- 


I  mal  life.  The  relationship  is  seen  in  the 
life  itself,  in  the  muscles,  in  the  moveinenc 
—  not  as  in  a  mere  copy,  by  the  form  sim- 
ulated in  death.  It  is  no  stuffed  image, 
but  a  lineal  de.scendant,  with  addel  grace, 
beauty,  and  vitality.  "  Corinne  "  was  one 
of  the  chief  delights  of  its  time.  It  was 
published  shortly  afrer  the  date  of  Ma- 
dame de  Stael's  bani^^hment  from  Paris, 
where  her  liberal  views  of  government  and 
her  open  opposition  to  a  growing  despotism 
made  lier  coteries  and  eloquent  talk  dis- 
tasteful to  N^vpoleon  Buonaparte,  then 
First  Consul.  She  had  already  published, 
in  1803,  the  novel  of  "  Delphine,'*  a  clever, 
unscrupulous,  passionate  work ;  in  the 
year  1783  she  wrote  her  famous  '*  Lettres 
sur  les  Ouvrages  de  J.J.  Rousseau,'*  which 
first  drew  attention  to  her  genius  ;  and  in 
1793  she  wrote  lier  courageous  defence  of 
the  slandered  Queen  :  her  generous  nature 
revolted  against  injustice  and  oppression, 
and  she  felt  the  Revolution,  which  she  had 
welcomed  in  its  opening  days,  dishonoured 
by  its  later  acts.  She  hid  the  couragne  to 
publish  her  "  Rdfle'xions  sur  le  Proems  de 
la  Reine  Marie  Antoinette  "  then,  as  she 
had  afterwards  the  courage  to  denounce 
the  proceedings  of  Buonaparte's  ambition. 
Daring,  penetrating,  innovating  thought 
is  to  be  found  in  all  the  pages  of  **  Cor- 
inne ; "  but  it  is  so  old  a  story  now  as  to 
be  new  — it  is  known  only  by  name  to  the 
present  generation  :  the  young  people  of 
to-day  are  not  aware  of  this  amatory 
guide-book ;  they  prefer  the  realities  of 
Murray  or  Badeker ;  they  ignore  the  de- 
spair which  sent  Lord  Nelvil  wandering  to 
Rome,  and  the  passion  which  possessed  him 
when  he  saw  Corinne  the  Improvisatrice 
crowned  in  the  Cinirol.  They  do  not 
know  how  ardently  he  made  love  to  her, 
and  how  afterwards  he  turned  away  from 
her  and  married  her  frisjid  Scotch  half-sis- 
ter in  Scotland,  nor  how  dull  that  marria^re 
proved,  nor  how  Corinne  died  of  her  afflic- 
tion when  she  was  abandoned.  They  care 
nothing  about  this  old  grandmother's  tale : 
for  the  most  part  they  would  be  bored  by 
its  eloquence  and  thought.  Partly  owing 
to  its  own  power,  its  originalities  have  be- 
come commonplaces ;  those  changes  in  so- 
cial life  which  with  startling  audacity  it 
contemplated  as  remote  possibilities  have 
become  part  of  the  routine  of  ordinary 
life ;  and  young  ladies  nowadays  may  leave 
their  homes  to  follow  the  instincts  of  their 
nature,  whether  these  lead  them  into  hos- 
pital wards,  or  musical  academies,  or 
learned  universities,  or  medical  lecture- 
rooms,  without  exciting  any  expression  of 
displeasure.     The  popes  of  modern  socie- 
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ty  are  chary  of  the  use  of  their  rights  of  ; 
excommQDication ;  or  perhaps  it  would  be  ' 
truer  to  say  that   there   is  a  general   de- 
thronement of  all  popes,  and  a  general  re- 
laxation of  all  authority. 

Madame  de  Stael's  defence  of  a  high- 
minded  woman  resisting  the  convention- 
alities of  a  narrow  sphere  would  seem  a 
mere  truism  to  the  advanced  notions  of 
the  girl  of  our  time,  who  owns  **  Cometh 
up  as  a  Flower  "  for  her  favourite  novel ; 
bat  ii  was  in  its  time  devoured  with  secret 
ecstasy  by  many  a  worn-out,  enthralled  fe- 
male heart,  panting  for  movement,  for  ac- 
tinu,  or  for  the  permission  to  think.  Mad- 
ame de  Stael  boldly  asserted  that  an  ex- 
traordinary woman  was  the  superior  of  an 
ordinary  man  ;  and,  following  in  Rousseau's 
track,  she  suggested  that  an  enlarged  edu- 
cation might  raise  the  level  of  women  to 
BO  high  a  point  that  they  might  before  long 
cease  to  be  abnormal  by  becoming  intel- 
lectoal.  With  consummate  skill  she  op- 
posed the  character  of  the  light,  intelli- 
gent, unimaginative  French  gentleman,  the 
Comte  de  £rfeuil,  to  the  deep  thought  and 
aspirations  of  Corinne.  The  common 
ceDse  of  the  practical  man  is  dwarfed  by 
the  mental  power  of  the  poetical  woman. 
He  is  too  clever  to  deny  her  attributes,  but 
his  ingenuity,  apt  at  detecting  the  slightest 
step  towards  absurdity,  is  not  capable  of 
eooceiving  a  great  idea. 

The  French  count  and  the  Italian  poet- 
ess are  to  each  other  as  the  spirits  of  de- 
nial and  prophecy.  Nothing  in  the  whole 
scope  of  modern  novel-writing  is  more 
forcible  than  Corinne's  description  of  her 
imprisonment  within  the  small  circle  of 
Lady  Edgermont*B  domestic  life,  an  exem- 
pUry  Hfe  which  is  a  model  of  inanity. 
An  extract  may  give  some  idea  of  the 
writer's  powerful  touch,  but  the  whole 
chapter  snould  be  read  in  order  ^o  gain  a 
conception  of  her  true  strength. 


I 


"NoQS  vivioDS  aasez  pres  da  bord  de  la  mer, 
et  le  veoi  da  nord  so  faisait  soavent  sentir  dans 
Botre  chateau :  je  TeDtendais  siffler  la  nuit  a 
tfiTen  les  longs  corridors  de  not  re  demeure,  et 
Ift  jour  il  faTorisait  merveilleusement  notre  si- 
leooe  qa&nd  nous  etions  r^uoies.  ...  La  nais- 
noce,  le  manage,  et  la  mort  composaient  toute 
lliistoire  de  notre  societe,  et  ces  trois  evene- 
BMmts  differaient  moins  la  qu'aiUeurs  .  .  Je 
ptnais  quelque  fois  des  jours  en  tiers  sans  en- 
tendre dire  an  mot  qai  repondit  ni  a  une  idee 
ai  a  on  sentiment;  Ton  ne  se  permettoit  pas 
neme  des  grates  en  parlant :  on  voyait  sur  le 
visage  des  jeunes  filles  Is  plus  belle  fraioheur, 
|c8  ooaleurs  les  plus  vives,  et  la  plus  parfaite 
iomobirite ;  singulier  rontraste  entre  la  nature 
ct  U  aoeiete  :  tuus  les  ages  avaient  des  plaisirs 
ttmbUhles,  et  les  femmes  vitfillissaient  en  fiu- 


sant  toujoars  la  mSme  chose,  en  restant  tou- 
joars  a  la  m4me  place.  Le  temps  etait  biea 
sur  de  ne  pas  les  manquer  il  savait  oo  les  pren- 
dre. .  .  .  Je  sentais  mon  tilent  se  refroidir, 
mon  esprit  se  remplissalt  malgre  moi  de  petit- 
isses.  .  .  .  C*e8C  en  vain  qa*on  se  dit  tel  bomme 
n*est  pas  digne  de  me  juger,  telle  femme  n*e8t 
pas  capable  de  me  oom  prendre;  le  visage  humun 
exerce  un  grand  pou voir  sur  le  oosus  humain; 
et  quand  vous  lisea  sur  ce  visage  une  desappro- 
bation  secrete,  elle  vous  ioquiete  toujours  en 
en  djplt  de  vous  meme;  en  fin  le  cercle  qui  vous 
environne  finit  toujours  par  vous  oaoher  le  rests 
du  monde;  le  plus  petit  oljet  plac4  deyant  votre 
oeuil  vous  interoepte  le  soleil.  .  .  .  et  qui  vent 
Stre  heureux  et  divelopper  son  genie,  doit 
avant  toot  bien  ohoisir  Tatmosphdre  dont  il 
s'entoure  immediatement** 

The  dull  grey  life  which  is  so  favourite  a 
theme  with  modern  novelists  had  then  its^ 
firr>t  and  most  impressive  delineator  iu 
Madame  de  Stael,  and  the  injured  aud  re- 
pressed genius  fettered  by  her  petticoats, 
who  sighs  and  groans,  cr  does  battle 
through  so  many  chapters  of  modern  ro- 
mance, is  a  great-great-granddaughter  of 
Corinne,  unconscious  of  her  pareutage,  and 
in  the  inheritance  of  her  affliction  missing 
her  beauty  and  her  poetry.  The  philo- 
sophical thought  abounding  in  the  chapter 
which  has  just  been  quoted  has  been  re- 
produced in  various  forms,  but  it  has  not 
elsewhere  found  such  concise  and  emphatic 
expression.  "  Le  plus  petit  objetplacd  de- 
vant  votre  ceuil  vous  interoepte  le  soleil " 
ought  to  have  passed  into  a  proverb.  Co- 
rinne and  Delphine  were  for  a  time  regard- 
ed as  specimens  of  somewhat  undisciplined 
feminine  passion,  but  in  this  line  they  have 
been  so  outstripped  by  their  descendants 
that  they  would  appear  t^me  and  cold  to 
the  young  ladies  who  write  and  read  in  the 
present  day.  Corinne  does  on  one  occa- 
sion fall  down  with  her  forehead  against 
the  floor  when  she  hears  of  the  unexpected 
departure  of  her  lover,  but  that  indulgence 
of  her  emotion  is  knowu  only  to  the  om- 
niscience of  the  author,  and  in  Lord  Nel- 
vlPs  presence  she  gives  way  to  no  such 
transports.  She  neither  twines  her  ann.) 
so  tightly  round  him  that  he  is  inextricably 
imprisoned,  nor  chases  him  over  ploughed 
fields,  nor  along  dark  lanes,  nor  smothers 
him  with  ever-growing  kisses,  nor  breathes 
flame  by  his  side,  nor  does  any  of  those 
acts  of  violence  which  make  up  the  daily 
life  of  the  interesting  young  ladies  of  our 
modern  novels.  Corinne  and  Delphine  do 
not  carry  things  so  fir ;  they  belong  to  the 
emotional,  sentimental,  passionate  school, 
but  the  physical  was  not  yet  in  fashion 
when  they  first  enlisted  sympathy  for  their 
'  trials.    They  were,  however,  the  pioneers 
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on  the  road  of  nnrestraint,  and  began  that 
system  of  which  the  author  could  hardly 
conceive  the  completion  which  we  witness 
in  our  days.  While  this  subject  is  pre -^ent, 
it  may  be  well  to  notice  one  essential  point 
of  difference  between  the  art  of  the  French 
and  Enjrlish  novelists  of  tlie  free  school. 
In  the  French  there  is  excess  in  the  de- 
scriptions of  vice  :  but  one  virtuous  cen- 
tral figure  is  maintained  modest  and  digni- 
fied, and  that  one  is  generally  the  girl  of 
seventeen  or  nineteen.  In  the  English, 
the  most  unlimited  manifestations  of  pas- 
sion proceed  from  'the  girl  herself,  who  is 
created  expressly  to  charm  the  young  peo- 
ple of  good  socifty.  Setting  the  question 
of  morality  aside,  the  repose  given  by  one 
presence  which  exalts  and  sweetens  our 
contemj)lations  is  a  necessary  element  of 
•art,  ana  where  such  an  element  is  wantinsf, 
the  construction,  however  clever  in  detail, 
fails  in  strength. 

A  work  of  art  lives  by  the  harmony  of 
its  parts,  not  by  particular  passages  of 
power.  The  **  Vicar  of  Wakefield  "  has 
outlived  *•  Corinne,**  yet  "  Corinne  "  gives 
evidence  of  fiir  more  extensive  genius,  po- 
etry, and  knowledge  in  the  writer :  but  the 
author  of  '•  Corinne  '*  had  a  particular  pur- 
pose in  view,  and  for  that  purpose  concen- 
trated her  force  upon  one  idea.  The  pub- 
lic falls  in  love  with  an  idea,  possesses  i:, 
and  is  satiated :  a  book  like  the  •*  Vicar  of 
W^akefield,**  which  only  seeks  to  give  a  pic- 
ture of  general  humanity,  and  succeeds  in 
making  it  a  resemblance,  plea-^es  by  its 
truth  and  its  good  proportion,  in  spite  of 
some  carelessness  in  detail,  and  suits  the 
men  of  to-day  no  less  than  the  men  of  yes- 
terday, so  long  as  humanity  maintains  in 
the  present  some  general  characteristic 
features  establishing  its  relationship  with 
the  past.  Novel-writing  in  Enjrlan<l  was 
less  immediately  affected  by  Rousseau's 
genius  than  in  France.  It  has  sucked  in 
some  of  its  constituents  gradually,  but  it 
has  taken  them  from  the  later  descendants 
without  anv  contact  with  the  original  virus 
of  inoculation  :  a  few  works,  such  as  *•  Sand- 
ford  and  Merton,"  Miickenzie's  "Man  of 
Feeling."  and  "Julia  de  Iloubigny,"  with 
Borne  others  of  no  gjreat  significance,  ap- 
peared as  blossoms  from  the  new  seed,  but 
the  events  of  the  French  Revolution  from 
178i)  to  '93  alienated  the  school  of  freedom 
from  English  sympathies,  and  for  a  while 
even  the  good  there  waa  in  Rousseau's 
teaching  was  cast  down  by  the  violence  of 
those  who  destroyed  the  cause  of  liberty 
while  they  made  spasmodic  efforts  to  ad- 
vance it. 

Miss  Burnev's  immediate  succeBSor  in 


'popularity  was  Mr^.  Ridcliffe.  Ilannnh 
■  More*8  tedious  narratives  about  husb.ixid? 
'  and  wives  and  their  merits  and  duties  had 
I  a  certain  vogue  among  the  ultra-good  and 
I  serious-minded,  but  took  no  real  hold  oa 
the  public :  and  Mrs.  Radcliffe's  burst  of 
melodramatic  romance  was  a  relief.  She 
took  her  readers  into  beautiful  scenery, 
generally  in  the  South  of  France  or  Italy ; 
she  treated  them  to  many  adventures;  sho 
gave  them  mysteries  to  unravel,  and  vil- 
lains to  hate,  and  lovely  girls  to  adore  ; 
she  gave  them  sudden  friglits,  and  sensa- 
tions of  horror ;  she  took  them  entirely 
away  from  anv  possible  form  of  actual  life. 
Tight-lacing  was  the  only  bad  passion  that 
her  books  encouraged.  The  mountaia 
maidens,  sturdy  and  robust,  extolled  by 
Rousseau,  were  put  down  ;  and  a  slim  crea- 
ture, preferring  bilberries  to  meat,  with  a 
complexion  of  pink  and  white,  and  an  in- 
clination to  f^unting  fits,  was  Rubstituted, 
and  was  called  "^our  heroine."  Slie  was 
tender  to  a  fault,  but  when  tried  to  the  utmost 
was  heroic  to  an  exceas.  She  was  in  weak 
health,  owing  to  her  many  shocks  and  tri- 
als, but  when  pursued  by  a  ruthless  and 
iniquitous  count  or  marquis,  generally 
spoken  of  as  "TheMarchese,".«Ae  wa?7?6^'- 
er  than  the  fawn.  If  her  strength  suddenly 
failed  her  at  the  end  of  a  long  corridor,  she 
would  discover  a  serviceable  niche  where 
she  would  kneel  and  utter  a  short  prayer, 
and  while  in  this  attitude  the  Marchese, 
blinded  by  the  fury  of  his  passion,  would 
pass  her  by ;  and  she  would  then  be  picked 
up  in  a  deadly  swoon  by  her  faithful  wait- 
ing-maid, who  would  afterwards  retire 
with  her  to  the  inmost  recesses  of  her 
chamber,  where  they  would  di>cuss  togeth- 
er the  reason  of  her  persecutions,  and  the 
ultimate  cause  of  all  the  sufferings  of  hu- 
manity: for  these  heroines,  more  German 
than  French,  are  given  to  metaphysical 
specufetion,  and  zealously  encouraqje  free 
talk  on  such  subjects  in  their  bright-eyed, 
quick-tongued  attendants,  while  they  ma- 
jestically silence  them  with  **  A  truce  to 
your  idle  babble,"  if  they  ever  venture  a 
remark  upon  "  The  Marchese,^'^  or  **  Our 
ITero.^^  Our  hero  is,  however,  an  inferior 
personage  to  our  heroine:  his  chief  attri- 
butes are  his  personal  beauty  and  prowess 
and  his  aptitude  for  being  badly  wounded 
at  the  moment  when  his  appearance  ia 
sound  health  would  end  the  story  too  ab- 
ruptly. He  is  free  from  all  vice,  and  his 
innocence  prevails  over  the  accusations  of 
his  enemies ;  but  it  is  the  innate  strength 
of  the  heroine  which  brings  about  a  final 
triumph,  aud,  after  the  occasional  murder 
of  a  father  and  a  brother  or  two,  causes 
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the  union  of  the  lovers  and  their  immortal 
faa^pinesA. 

The  fine  feeling  of  natural  beauty,  the 
pleasant  descriptions  of  woods  and  wind- 
ing risers  and   grand  old  castles,   which 
are  to  be  found  in   these   romances,   are 
stimulating  to  the  aesthetic  taste ;  while  the 
gtaain  of  lofty  sentiment  througbont,  some- 
what verbose,  yet  not  without  a  generous 
impulse,  raises  the  reader  above  the  region 
of  the  mean  and  commonplace ;  and  these 
biioks  did  no  harm  beyond  inducing  in  a 
few  sentimentally   minded  young  women 
au  idea  that  **  our  hero  "  was  a  necessity 
of  life!  and  that  a  pursuer  of  unscrupulous 
passion  was  also  a  desirable  element  in  the 
icbeme  of  a  feminine  existence.     Tlie  ar- 
ti.nic  error  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe's  productions 
consists  in  the  bringing  the  possibilities  of 
medisval  life  into  the  modern  chronology; 
otherwise  they  are  well  constructed  —  one 
pan  agrees  with  the  other,  the  characters 
suit  the  nature  of  the  plot,  the  language  is 
in  accordance   with  them,  and  the  back- 
ground of  mountain  and  forest  suits  the 
movement  of  the  narrative.     Perhaps  they 
might  still  be  read  for  the  good  art  that  is 
in  tbeiT),  had  not  a  host  of  imitators  been 
evoked  by  them,   inferior  in  quality  but 
surpassing    in    quantity,   who    ultimately 
weighed  them  down ;  so  that  now  the  orig- 
iaaU  and  the  imitations  lie  confounded  to- 
gether in  great  heaps  at  the  bottom  of  the 
lowest  cellars  of  our  circulating  libraries. 

Jane  Aasten's  novels,  level  in  tone,  nar- 
row in  their  sphere,  sensible  and  quiet  in 
Ptory,  strong  in  satire,  may  be  regarded  as 
a  reaciion  from  the  Radclifie  school  of  ro- 
mance. They  were  calculated  to  bring 
back  the  attenuated  and  sentimental  to 
proper  nutrition  and  common  sense.  The 
first  in  order,  "  Sense  and  Sensibility," 
bad  this  distinct  purpose  in  it ;  its  more 
artistic  succe:^ors  showed  no  direct  motive, 
bat  the  atmosphere  of  all  is  the  calm  and 
auti-romantic.  The  way  of  life  of  the  char- 
acters in  each  narrative  is  ordinary,  but 
tbey  are  handled  with  such  extraordinary 
skill  that  they  have  in  them  the  interest  of. 
a  life  lived  in  our  presence  and  in  that  of 
a  keen^  right-minded  observer,  who  directs 
oar  understanding.  A  small  section  of 
foglish  society  is  represented  perfectly, 
aud  nothing  is  undertaken  by  the  author 
vhich  is  not  fulfilled.  There  are  six  novels 
completed  by  Jane  Austen;  they  are  all 
admirable  as  works  of  art,  and  being  so 
tbey  are  equally  valuable  for  all  succes- 
sions' of  time.  By  those  who  prefer  the 
Mtirical  to  the  passionate  and  poetic,  they 
are  prized  as  the  most  perfect  specimens 
of  English  literature  to  be  found  in  the ' 


form  of  fiction  ;  but  they  do  not  appeal  to 
a  wide  range  of  sympathies,  and  are  more 
esteemed  than  loved  by  readers  who  seek 
for  an  expansion  of  mind :  that  is  to  say, 
while  their  perfection  upon  their  own  8cale 
is  admitted,  the  want  is  felt  of  something 
beyond  to  exalt  and  to  stimulate  though  e 
—  the  want  of  the  ideal.  If  the  disciples 
of  the  Rousseau,  Goethe,  and  De  Stael 
school  are  liable  by  exaggerating  the  char- 
acteristics of  their  leaders  to  run  into  de- 
lirium, the  imitators  of  Miss  Austen  are  in 
danger  of  dulness,  and  a  large  class  of  daily 
life,  bread-and-butter  and  tea-cup  novels, 
which  endeavour  to  resemble  her,  are  unut- 
terably wearisome.  Trivial  dialogue,  vul- 
gar types  of  character,  mean  thoughts,  and 
small  incidents,  abound  in  these  produc- 
tions. ^'Toute  imitation  est  sterile,"  says 
Victor  Hugo ;  and  if  his  saying  is  true  of 
every  aping  of  manner,  it  is  never  more 
evidently  so  than  in  the  attempts  occasion- 
ally made  to  be  like  Jane  Austen. 

Dull  books,  distinguished  only  by  their 
platitudes,  are  not  unfrequently  compared 
to  the  most  excellent  examples  of  the 
Dutch  school  of  painting  ;  as  if,  when  the 
great  painter  had  produced  an  exact  image 
of  a  glass  of  beer  or  of  a  fish-stall  upon  his 
canvas,  he  had  shown  all  his  power ;  as  if 
no  account  were  to  be  taken  of  the  deli- 
cious atmosphere  with  which  he  surrounds 
his  figures,  of  the  light  from  heaven  which 
he  wins  to  give  some  divinity  to  the  coui- 
monest  object,  of  the  poetry  of  treatment 
by  which  he  lifts  the  meanest  things  up  to 
the  legion  of  beauty.  This  the  great  mas- 
ters of  the  Dutch  school  do  thoroughly,  and 
this  Miss  Austen  did  to  a  considerable  ex- 
.tent. 

There  is  a  large  class  of  readers  in  Eng- 
lish society  so  apathetic,  so  worn  down  in- 
to indifierence  by  dissipation,  that  they 
would  rather  find  nothing  than  much  in 
the  pages  they  turn  over ;  and  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  class  in  an  obstacle,  not 
only  in  the  way  of  the  highest  efforts  of 
literature,  but  of  every  great  endeavour  in 
art.  To  these  another  large  number  must 
be  added,  of  poorly  educated  persons,  who 
can  read  with  their  eyes  but  not  with  their 
minds,  and  then  it  will  become  evident  that 
a  mean,  slovenly  literature  will  see  the  day, 
and  not  want  encouragement  to  grow  and 
prosper,  and  possibly,  as  before  said,  final- 
ly to  overshadow  and  smother  the  good 
and  the  beautiful.  The  distinguished 
Swedish  novelist,  Miss  Bremer,  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  cutting  from  the  Austen  stem  ; 
taking  root  in  a  foreign  soil,  the  plant  has 
thrown  out  new  blossoms,  new  fragrance, 
and  brilliant  hues  of  its  own.    Genius  can 
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never  be  imitatiye  in  the  most  contracted 
sense  of  the  word  :  largely  imitative  it  will 
always  be ;  it  takes  a  deep  impression 
from  every  truth  that  is  uttered,  and  re- 
produces that  utterance  newly,  more  beau- 
tifully shaped,  till  it  becomes  an  eternal 
eloquence  for  the  universe.  The  writings 
of  Miss  Bremer  are  distinguished  by  a 
spirit  of  romance  mingled  with  the  com- 
mon details  of  modern  life,  and  an  uncon- 
scious simplicity  of  narrative  gives  a  sem- 
blance of  truth  to  her  most  exciting  inci- 
dents. Her  characters  move  naturally, 
and  are  full  of  life  *,  they  are  never  over- 
whelmed with  the  complexities  of  their 
creator's  thought ;  they  are  generally  sur- 
rounded by  interesting  scenery.  The  plea- 
sure which  the  reader  derives  from  them 
is  of  a  beneficial  kind,  for  a  genial  humani- 
ty pervades  them  all.  They  are  not  often 
now  to  be  found  in  Ix>ndou  drawing-rooms, 
but  they  are  frequently  the  only  source  of 
imaginative  interest  permitted  to  the  pent- 
up  school-girl,  and  a  large  number  of  Eng- 
lish girls  between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and 
eighteen  have  reason  to  bless  the  name  of 
the  Swedish  novelist. 

Sir  W.  Scott's  first  appearance  in  prose 
romance  as  a  writer  witoout  a  name  made 
a  new  epoch  in  the  literature  of  fiction, 
and  before  his  light,  when  it  shone  out  in 
its  first  intensity,  all  others  paled.  He 
knew  how  to  combine  the  ideal  and  the 
actual  as  no  man  had  done  before.  His 
eye  travelled  over  far  space  and  distant 
ages.  He  touched  the  past,  and  it  woke 
into  life  after  the  slumber  of  centuries. 
He  called  up  long  processions  of  glory  and 
beauty ;  he  openea  the  gates  of  the  palace, 
thronged  with  gajr  retinues  —  crowned 
monarchs,  proud  scarlet  cardinals,  women ' 
rich  in  beauty  and  attire,  stately  queens 
and  timid  maidens.  He  opened  the  door 
of  the  peasant's  hut,  where  the  frugal  meal 
was  shared  with  the  stranger,  where  the 
children  played  in  rough  sport,  and  the 
dogs  barked  a  welcome  or  growled  an 
alarm ;  with  kindly  truth  he  showed  the 
best  affections  of  poverty.  He  relieved  the 
Borrows  of  his  fiction  with  breezes  from 
the  mountain,  the  forest,  and  the  sea ;  he 
alternated  his  dark  scenes  of  passion  with 
glimpses  of  pleasant  humour;  his  exten- 
sive reading,  shaped  by  his  brilliant  fancy, 
gave  him  the  life  of  history;  his  long 
country  rambles,  his  pauses  at  way-side 
inns,  his  love  of  field  sports,  his  wanderings 
over  heather  and  moor  with  the  shepherd 
and  his  dog,  added  to  his  other  varied 
sources  of  knowledge  the  most  precious  of 
all.  the  knowledge  of  humanity. 

There  was  no  direct  teaching  to  be  found 


in  his  pages ;  but  a  spirit  of  loyalty,  of 
chivalry,  of  generosity,  and  of  benevolence 
breathe  through  them  ull.     He  stirred  a 
noble  ambition  and  a  sense  of  beauty;  to 
his  historical  romance  we  owe  the  romao- 
tic  form  of  history  so  prevalent  at  this 
time;  and  perhaps  the  one  is  as  true  as 
the  other.     He  was  the  idol  of  his  time. 
At  the  present  epoch,  when  the  quality  is 
so  borne  down  by  the  quantity  of  literary 
productions,  no  work,  however  paramount 
its  excelleni:e,  can  excite  so  passionate  an 
enthusiasm  as  that  which  greeted  the  first 
appearance  of  "  Waverley."     It  became 
the  chief  subject  of  interest  througliout  all 
society  all   over  England.      Hot  disputes 
arose  as  to  its  authorship,  and  every  suc- 
ceeding   volume  by   the   new  magician's 
hand  was  hailed  with  still  increasing  de- 
light.    Sir  W.  Scott's  reign  was  lonjf.  and 
his  popularity  was  undiminished   till   his 
death.    During  the  last  twenty  years  it 
has  known  fluctuation? ;  and  in  the  first 
flush  of  excitement  which   followed  the 
publication  of  the  works  of  Charles  Dick- 
ens, the  world  forgot  the  Waverley  Nov- 
els ;  but  the  taste  for  them  is  now  renew- 
ing itself,  and  they  are  probably  as  much 
read  as  any  works  of  fiction  of  the  same 
length  can  be  read  in  the  strain  and  stir 
of  our  time.     Among  the  actual  di.^^ciples 
of  Scott's  school  of  romance,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished are  Alfred  de  Vigny,  author  of 
**  Cmq  Mars ; "  Alexandre  Dumas  (the  eld- 
er),  author  of   almost    everything;    and 
Victor  Hugo  in  his  romance  of  •*  Notre 
Dame.**     His  other  works  have  no  affinity 
whatever  with  Scott's.    These  works,  how- 
ever had  a  distinct  originality  of  their  own, 
and   if   the  scheme  of   historical    fiction 
which  they  embraced  was  suggested  by 
the  Waverley  Romances,  the  treatment  of 
the  subject  was  unlike.    More  stranj^e  and 
impossible  adventure  abounded  in  Dumas, 
with  more  intricacy  of  plot  and  more  psy- 
chological subtlety.     There  was  more  en- 
thusiastic sentiment  and  more  epigram  in 
De  Vigny ;  there  was  a  deeper  passion,  a 
more    fervent    imagination,   and    a  more 
powerful  grasp  in  Victor  Hugo.    None  of 
these  three  men  could  be  imitators  in  the 
narrow  way.    Great  ve  genius  was  in  theiu 
all.    In  Victor  Hu^o  its  extent  was  so  vasb 
as  to  convey  the  iclea  of  the  illimitable. 

The  impulse  which  Scott's  works  gave 
to  literature  was  vivid ;  the  interest  they 
awakened  excited  all  thinking  minds  to 
new  energy,  and  prose  fiction  became  so 
abundant  that  it  is  difficult  even  to  take  a 
brief  view  of  the  distinguished  novelists 
in  England  and  France  who  were  hi<;  con- 
temporaries   or  his    succesoors.      Aaiong 
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Scotchmen,  Lockhart,  Gait,  and  Wilson 
were  writers  of  great  power  in  their  differ- 
ent ways.  Gait  is  hardly  remembered  now ; 
yet  in  his  exactness  of  detail,  in  his  vigorous 
conception  of  human  character,  in  his  forci- 
ble delineation  of  the  mean  and  dii^agreea- 
ble,  in  his  perfect  mastery  over  his  narrative 
aod  the  situation  it  unfolds,  he  is  only 
equalled  by  Balzac  and  George  Eliot. 
The  total  oblivion  into  which  his  genius 
bas  fallen  must  be  accounted  for  by  the 
limited  sphere  of  his  observation ;  he  was 
Scotch,  aod  only  Scotch.  The  dialect  of 
Scotland  was  the  fashion  while  the  duthor 
of  Waverley's  influence  was  fresh  to  buoy 
it  up ;  but  when  that  diminished,  the  trou- 
ble of  reading  an  uu familiar  language 
made  itself  felt,  and  it  increased  as  Ihe 
necessity  for  ease  in  a  public,  daily  moie 
exercised  by  demands  QPpn  its  attention, 
grew  more  imperative.  There  is  no  other 
assignable  cause  for  the  total  disappear- 
ance of  a  strong  original  writer  who  was 
neither  exaggerated  nor  affected  in  hia 
composition. 

The  brilliant  novels  and  romances  of 
Disraeli  and  Lord  Lylton  belong  to  no 
special  school.  They  are  unlike  each  oth- 
er, and  they  are  still  more  unlike  any  of 
their  predecessors.  The  vividness  of  Dis- 
raeli's fancy  is  oriental  in  its  character, 
glowing,  prodigal,  easy,  unrestrained.  It 
assemhlea  objects  together  as  heterogene- 
008  as  tho«e  which  adorn  an  Eastern 
bazaar.  But  they  are  displayed  with  con- 
nderable  art,  and  under  the  continual 
play  of  a  flashing  wit,  subtle  truths  are  to 
be  foand.  The  reader  is  transported  from 
the  drawing-rooms  of  London  to  the  de- 
serts of  Arabia  without  the  sense  of  a 
shock;  he  listens  to  the  light  talk  of  a 
fashionable  dinner-party  iu  one  chapter, 
and  to  the  poetry  of  Italy  or  of  Syria  in 
another;  the  themes  of  love  which  link 
together  so  much  variety  of  space  and 
action  in  these  novels  are  of  a  spiritual 
nature,  tenderly  and  musically  touched, 
and  the  different  stories  are  sufficiently  re- 
moved from  any  positive  family  resem- 
blance ;  but  one  enthusiasm  pervsiides  them 
almost  all :  it  is  a  true  enthusiasm  for  the 
genius  of  the  Hebrew  race.  A  combina- 
tion of  modern  life  and  its  passing  fash- 
ions with  a  spirit  of  hi^rh  romance  is  the 
only  ground  which  Disraeli  and  Lord 
Lytton  hold  in  common. 

Lord  Lytton's  novels  and  romances  take 
a  wider  range  than  Disraeli's. 

From  the  daring,  stinging  satires  of 
**  Pelham  **  which  first  awakened  the  Eng- 
li>h  public  to  the  recognition  of  Lord 
Lyitou*s  gc'uiusj  to  the  philosophy  and  hu- 


manitv  of  that  char&ig  romance  called 
**My  Novel,"  a  long^P?e  of  imaginative 
works  extends,  embracing  almost  every 
possible  phase  of  life,  past  or  present  — 
modern  political  life;  stirring  historical 
romance;  strange,  mystical  love  stories; 
the  romance  of  art;  the  romance  of  criuie. 
It  is  useless  to  continue  the  enumeration 
of  a  variety  of  subject  which  seems  to  ex*- 
haust  every  form  of  creation  in  literature. 
But  through  all  these  different  types  the 
hand  of  the  same  master  is  felt,  and  it 
would  be  an  inattentive  reader  who  failed 
to  perceive  the  mind  of  the  author  of 
*^ Pelham"  still,  in  his  more  mature  con- 
ceptions—  in  **Devereux,"  in  "The  Last 
of  the  Barons,"  in  **  Zanoni,"  and  in  "  The 
Caxtons."  Lord  Lyttou*s  novels  and  ro- 
mances are  popular  throus^h  the  medium 
of  translations  both  in  France  and  Ger- 
many. They  have  sympathies  with  the 
spirit  of  both  nations,  without  belonging 
to  either  school.  Indeed,  to  speak  of  a 
German  school  in  novel- writing  would  be 
an  error.  Goethe,  the  poet  who  clasps 
hands  with  the  first  in  the  universe,  has 
also  written  the  most  remarkable  works 
of  German  prose  fiction,  founded,  as  be- 
fore said,  a  good  deal  on  the  model  of 
of  Rousseau,  but  distinctly  original  pro- 
ductions. Auerbach,  happily  still  living, 
is  the  author  of  some  charming  romance^*, 
amongst  which  his  "  Auf  der  Ildhe  "  stands 
supreme  as  a  production  of  singular 
beauty  and  complete  art;  but  there  are 
few  other  German  novels  worth  describ- 
ing. 

Since  the  date  of  the  publication  of 
**  Clarissa  Harlowe,"  in  1748  and  that  of 
"  Waverley,"  in  1814,  no  work  of  fiction 
so  suddenlv  roused  and  rivetted  the  atten- 
tion  of  the  English  public  as  *'  Pickwick/' 
by  Charles  Dickens,  which  appeared  in  the 
year  1830.  Its  novelty  of  subject,  the 
originality  with  which  it  represented  the 
humours  of  its  own  time,  its  new  phases 
of  character,  its  fresh  fields  of  observation 
its  genial  irresistible  fun,  its  touches  of 
genuine  pathos  and  the  wide  range  of  sym- 
pathies which  it  embraced,  made  it  the 
wonder  and  the  delight  of  every  English 
human  being  who  could  read  in  every  class 
of  life.  It  was  published  in  serial  numbers, 
upon  the  successive  appearance  of  which, 
crowds  flocked  to  libraries  aud  bookstalls 
eager  for  possession.  There  was  not  a 
house,  nor  a  cottage,  nor  a  remote  dwell- 
ing in  England,  where  the  name  of  the  au- 
thor of  .**  Pickwick "  was  not  gratefully 
spoken.  The  sick  and  the  poor,  and  the 
troubled  in  heart  who  had  ceased  to  sm'e 
at  auythingi  had  an  unlooked-for  laugh 
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wrung  from  tbetgy  The  humour  of  this 
origiual  young  vM^r,  and  the  popularity 
of  his  work,  becanu;  a  public  frenzy,  and 
other  literature  was  sunk  for  the  time  in 
the  excitement  it  produced.  Dickens  had 
little  to  do  with  drawing-rooms :  with  al- 
most every  other  sphere  he  had  active  sym- 
pathies, lie  had  a  sense  of  fun  and  what 
may  be  termed  an  exaggeration  of  percep- 
tion which  could  so  describe  dead  things 
as  to  make  them  alive  with  mirth.  A  bell- 
pull  at  an  inn,  a  worn-out  toast-rack,  a 
cover  lifted  by  a  waiter,  the  waiter's  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  a  dog,  a  fly,  the 
paper  of  a  room,  could  suggest  hidden, 
strange  analogies  unthought  before,  but 
evidently  true  when  brought  out  by  the 
master  haud.  The  same  hand  could  show 
all  the  strange  haunts  of  London,  the  lu- 
dicrous and  the  grim  aspect  of  them,  the 
miseries  of  a  prison,  the  boisterous  merri- 
ment of  a  tavern,  and  the  individual  char- 
acteristics of  each  man  in  eacii  company, 
without  any  apparent  effort.  Old  Loudon 
inhabitants  seemed  to  know  London  for 
the  first  time  through  his  descriptioui^,  and 
for  the  first  time,  perhaps,  they  knew  the 
actual  sorrows  and  struggles  of  those  who 
lived  below  the  surtiice  of  its  society. 
They  also  saw  the  good  gleaming  out  of 
the  dark  abode,  the  flashes  of  fine  feeling 
rising  up  through  the  weight  of  grimy  mis- 
ery or  enforced  sin ;  the  pen  which  at  every 
stroke  could  win  a  smile,  could  bring  a  tear 
too  —  a  productive,  sympathetic  tear.  The 
author  of  "  Pickwick,"  in  the  long  list  of 
popular  writings  which  succeeded  to  that 
'work,  and  which  are  so  ably  reviewed  in 
Mr.  Forster's  biography  that  further  no- 
tice of  them  here  would  be  superfluous, 
never  lost  sight  of  one  motive,  lie  con- 
tinually and  forcibly  challenged  the  atten- 
tion of  the  opulent  to  the  toiling,  suffer- 
ing, neglected  classes  of  society.  lie  in- 
veighed against  oppression,  whether  in  the 
school  of  a  Squeers  or  the  infirmary  of  a 
workhouse,  or  wherever  else  he  found  it, 
as  the  cause  of  human  misery.  He  used 
his  picturesque  power  to  exhibit  the  bet- 
ter nature  in  contrast  with  the  evil  circum- 
stances. But  while  he  consistently  worked 
for  the  welfare  of  humanity,  he  als9  con- 
sistently abhorred  the  cant  of  philanthropy 
and  mock  religionism.  Some  of  his  most 
vigorous  caricatures  were  examples  of  this 
kind,  and  are  to  be  found  in  the  characters 
of  the  Shepherd,  of  Pecksniff,  of  Honey- 
thunder,  and  a  host  of  others  too  numer- 
ous to  name  here. 

The  immortal  glory  of  Dickens  is  not 
told  by  the  immediate  popularity  of  his 
novelfl,  but  by  their  action  upon  the  minds 


of  men  in  drawing  them  towards  sufferio^, 
and  pointing  out  the  shame  which  attaches 
to  the  ueglect  of  it.  Many  reforms,  much 
educational  progress,  much  care  for  the 
weak  and  the  poor,  have  been  due  to  the 
stir  made  by  his  genius ;  and  should  it  ever 
happen,  as  may  be  sadly '  foreboded,  that 
his  works,  with  most  besides  that  is  admir- 
able in  hierature,  should  sink  under  the 
rapid  accumulation  of  fresh  productions, 
the  effect  of  what  he  has  done  will  still  re- 
maiu,  still  continuing  to  win  from  the  fu- 
ture new  seeds  of  good.  Dickens  has  also 
origiilated  types  of  character  which  may 
outlive  the  stories  they  appear  in.  He  haa 
been  charged  with  exa  ge ration  as  an  ar- 
ti&t,  and  not  always  untruly.  But  with  a 
picturesque  power  so  remarkable,  a  grasp 
of  sympathies  so  large,  with  perceptions  so 
intense,  and  so  strong  a  purpose,  it  is  im- 
possible that  exagr;eration  should  be  alto- 
gether avoided.  Dickens  had  an  extraor- 
dinary vividness  of  sight.  In  the  grey 
duluess  of  a  London  atmosphere,  things 
showed  to  him  as  under  the  beam  of  aa 
electric  light;  and  owing  to  this  peculiari- 
ty, partly  physical,  partly  acquired,  too 
much  detail  cro\vded  into  his  pictures,  and 
too  frequent  a  flash  marred  some  of  his  ef- 
fects. The  one  thing  wanting  to  his  gen- 
ius was  repose  —  not  indeed  at  all  times, 
for  there  is  many  a  little  tender  glade  and 
shadowy  halting-place  in  his  pages  —  but, 
viewing  his  works  as  a  whole,  the  abun- 
dance of  creation  burthens  the  narrative. 
Some  critics  have  compared  Dickens  to 
Balzac  because  of  his  power  of  seeing  and 
describing  the  furniture  of  Hfe.  But  the 
two  writers  have  nothing  more  than  a  sin- 
gularly keen  sight  in  common.  Balzac  was 
a  worker  in  iniquity ;  an  originator  of 
types  of  sin;  an  anatomizer  of  disease. 
Dickens  looks  on  such  things  in  ordt^r  to 
ledeem  the  beautiful  from  their  soil.  Bal- 
zac goes  into  bright  scenes  to  find  pollu- 
tion. He  shows  the  canker  in  the  rose  ; 
he  exhibits  depravity,  with  little  to  relieve 
it.  His  laugh  is  a  grin  ;  his  humour  is  a 
satire  ;  with  him  tenderness  is  a  mask ;  and 
the  only  love  he  recognizes  is  passion.  His 
detail  both  in  the  objective  and  subjective 
is  of  a  marvellous  accuracy,  and  in  un- 
flinching power  dealing  with  a  scene  of 
utter  despair,  he  is  equalled  only  by 
Shakespeare.  The  last  scene  of  "  Le  Pere 
Goriot  '*  is  to  prose  what  **  King  Lear  "  is 
to  poetry.  The  constant  presence  of  the 
cruel,  the  malignant,  and  the  low  in  Bal- 
zac's composition,  without  the  relief  of 
contrasting  good,  is  a  blemish  in  art ;  but 
it  made  his  pictures  the  subjects  of  a  de- 
vouring curioaiiy  when  they  first  appeared. 
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and  FrcnchmeD,  and,  still  more,  £ngli»h- 
men,  reveikd  in  them  asexhibitioDS  of  the 
abnormal  and  the  terrible.  They  affected 
French  literature  considerably  for  a  long 
period:  a  taste  for  the  elaborate  painting 
of  disease  and  of  ugliness  set  in  as  a  fash- 
ioD  from  the  date  of  the  publication  of 
Brilzac's  first  acknowled:^ed  novel,  called 
^La  Peau  de  Chagrin/'  aud  it  aurvives 
Btill ;  survives  the  death  of  the  author,  and 
sonrives  the  decay  of  his  worths  in  popu- 
larity. So  long  as  the  literature  of  the 
paat  holds  together,  Balzac's  works  will  be 
admired  by  all  critics  for  their  skill,  their 
force,  and  their  passion,  but  the  exagger- 
ated leaning  to  vice,  the  too  constant'use 
of  the  di»^cting  knife  which  forced  them 
upon  general  attention  while  they  were 
Hew,  begins  to  weary  now,  and  a  satiated 
pablic  turns  to  seek  something  more  allur- 
ing. At  the  present  day,  Balzac's  novels 
are  read  with  more  avidity  in  England  than 
in  France,  and  in  England  their  effect  in 
iudncing  a  taste  for  the  revolting  may  also 
Le  traced  throughout  the  region  of  creative 
art. 

The  later  novels  and  romances  of  George 
Ssnd  (unhappily  the  early  ones  are  un- 
readable) have  a  counteracting  influence. 
They  dwell  on  the  beautiful  in  art  and  na- 
ture ;  they  embrace  all  the  most  charming 
scenery  of  the  world;  they  bring  air  and 
h|ht  from  heaven ;  they  are  full  of  the  rich- 
est harmonies  of  music;  life  in  them  is 
roving  and  adventurous;  they  exhibit  in- 
finite diversity  of  character  ;  they  show  ex- 
amples of  unaffected  goodness  and  strength 
ill  woman,  of  generosity  and  honesty  in 
men;  they  are  full  of  poetry  and  full  of 
life;  and  the  ptyle  in  which  the  narratives 
are  told  is  the  perfection  of  the  French 
laDgaage  —  a  language  which  has  gone  on 
gaining  freedom,  and  the  beauty  of  free- 
dom, since  the  date  of  Rousseau's  first 
bursts  of  eloquence,  and  which  has  found 
its  most  powerful  master  in  the  genius  of 
Victor  Hugo.  **  Les  Mis^rables  **  is  the 
ereatest  prose  writing  of  that  great  poet. 
His  copious  vocabulary  disdains  the  limits 
of  the  dictionary ;  where  he  wills  to  tread 
he  makes  his  own  road ;  with  his  huge  axe 
he  cuts  his  way  before  him,  and  climbs  to 
his  summit.  Classical  Frenchmen  shake 
their  heads  at  *'  Les  Miserables,"  and  «ay 
it  is  a  great  work,  but  it  is  not  written  in 
French.  It  has  helped  to  make  French : 
the  language  which  a  century  ago  was  mea- 
gre, is  full  now,  and  yields  harmonies  to 
the  poets  which  they  dared  not  touch  be- 
fore. Victor  Hugo's  "  Mis^rables  "  is  more 
like  a  grand  epic  than  a  novel  or  a  ro- 
v^ncn.   .  It  takes  a  large  survey  of  hu- 


man life ;  it  strikes  every  chord  of  pity 
for  misery  and  pain  ;  it  rouses  every  sym- 
pathy for  tlie  noble ;  it  exhibits  the  aus- 
tere, the  cruel,  the  humorous,  the  beauti- 
ful, side  by  bide  ;  it  drags  the  light  of  vir- 
I  tue  out  of  sunless  places ;  it  follows  vice 
to  its  mor^t  wreched  haunt;  it  exhibits 
wotpan  iu  her  purity  and  in  her  degrada- 
tion ;  it  holds  up  a  type  of  almost  divine 
f>erfection  in  a  priest  aud  iu  a  ccmvict.  It 
eaves  few  subjects  untouched,  and  in 
every  touch  there  is  interest.  Hugo's  sub- 
sequent prose  works  have  been  inferior  to 
^*  Les  Miserables,"  and  it  is  not  possible 
that  he  will  ever  surpass  it.  It  cannot  be 
spoken  of  merely  with  reference  to  its  own 
time  ;  it  is  the  result  of  all  time,  and  does 
.not  address  itself  to  the  special  taste  of 
any  single  epoch. 

The  poet  looks  to  all  ages :  the  satirist 
directs  his  force  more  immediately  upon 
his  own  day.  There  are  satires,  however, 
such  as  those  contained  in  the  brilliant 
novels  of  Peacock,  which  lash  mankind  all 
round,  everywhere ;  not  concerning  them- 
selves with  the  follies  of  fashion,  but  with 
the  general  weaknesses  or  eccentricities  of 
humanity.  Peacock  dealt  mostly  with  its 
eccentricities.  lie  was  a  compK^te  ma>>ter 
of  English:  he  cut  deep.  Mixed  wi.b  his 
serious  satire  there  was  a  wild  flow  of  hu- 
mour, jovial  as  that  of  Rabelais,  and  mixed 
with  his  humour  there  was  a  classical  lore 
always  showing  itself,  not  pedantically, 
but  naturally,  because  the  author  could 
not  help  it.  Over  the  whole  a  musical 
grace  is -dominant,  and  the  songs  with 
which  the  narratives  are  interspersed  are 
among  the  most  exquisite  in  the  English 
language.  **Maid  Marian*'  is  the  best 
known  of  Peacock's  novels  ;  but  "  Head- 
long Hall,"  **  Nightmare  Abbey,"  "  Crotch- 
et Castle,"  **  The  Misfortunes  of  Elfin," 
and  *'  Gryll  Grange,"  are  not  less  excellent 
as  works  of  art.  Peacock  was  a  contem- 
porary of  Charles  Lamb,  and  the  literature 
of  his  period  was  elaborate  and  thought- 
ful, and  bore  the  stamp  of  cultivation  and 
care  —  too  much  perhaps  for  the  geueral 
reader  of  the  present  day ;  but  men  who 
care  to  think  and  to  linger  over  beauty 
turn  to  it  still  with  delight. 

The  writings  of  Thackeray  were  more 
special  in  their  satire  than  Peacock's. 
Thackeray  dealt  chiefly  with  the  frivolities, 
the  vanities,  the  petty  jealousies  and  miser- 
able aims  and  ends,  heart-burnings,  and 
frauds  of  fashionable  life.  His  ^*  Vanity 
Fair'*  is  a  painful  exposure  of  such  a  mode  of 
existence  He  has  the  strength  of  Le  Sage. 
His  style  is  easy  and  finished,  and  he  lias 
the  true  art  which  looks  like  simplicity. 
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Ho  has  occasional  touches  of  generosity 
and  tenderness  which  relie7e  tlie  bitterness 
of  his  sarcasm  ;  and  in  some  of  his  novels, 
especially  in  "  Esmond"  and  in  "  The  Vir- 
ginians," he  leaves  the  stifling  atmosphere 
of  London  drawing-rooms  for  freer  air  and 
more  imaginative  regions.  All  the  good 
that  satire  can  do  must  have  been  done  by 
his  works.  A-s  a  satirist  he  has  not  been 
surpassed,  and  as  a  writer  of  English  he 
should  be  read  as  a  perfect  model.  He  is 
unhappily  to  be  counted  now  as  a  writer 
of  the  past  —  cut  off,  as  Charles  Dickens 
also  was,  in  the  fulness  of  his  power.  He 
has  left  in  his  gifted  daughter  a  successor 
worthy  of  his  name ;  but  those  who  are 
continuing  to  produce  fresh  blossoms 
among  us  are  not  to  be  criticized  in  these 
pages,  and  for  this  reason  the  beautiful 
and  powerful  productious  of  George  Eliot, 
and  the  admirable  novels  of  Anthony 
Trollope,  with  many  other  works  of  genius, 
have  not  been  mentioned. 

The  field  of  American  prose  fiction  is 
too  extensive  for  surveying  here  at  present, 
and  must  be  reserved  for  a  future  occa- 
sion. Yet,  before  closing  this  paper,  it 
may  be  well  to  call  attention  to  the  re- 
markable American  novel  called  ^*  Undo 
Tom's  Cabin/'  as  a  work  which  made  an 
extraordinary  sensation  at  the  date  of  its 
publication,  being  written  with  the  avowed 
object  of  putting  down  slavery.  The  nar- 
rative was  forcible  and  pathetic,  and 
roused  the  ladies  of  England  into  vehe- 
ment anti-slavery  demonstrations.  It 
stirred  the  American  mind  no  less. 

Slavery  in  America  is  abolished  now, 
owing  to  a  concurrence  of  circumstance 
antl  of  thought,  to  which  thought  "  Uncle 
Tom  "  without  doubt  added  some  anima- 
tion ;  but  the  novel  lias  ceased  to  be  pop- 
ular, annihilated  by  the  exaggerations 
which  in  almost  all  cases  attach  themselves 
to  the  novelist  who  writes  with  a  direct 
mission.  Juliet  Pollock. 
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CHAPTER    XXIV. 

•*  Quoth  the  raven , '  Nevermore.*  *• 

Edgar  Poe, 

That  night  I  asked  Mrs.  Brand  what 
Brand  had  said  in  his  letter. 

She  replied,  that  he  had  said  master's 
shirt?  wanted  new  wristbands ;  and  there 
had  been  a  hole  burnt  in  one  of  the   best 


;  table-oloths ;  that  the  captain  of  the  yacht 
being  ashore  one  day,  Mr.  Brandon   had 
persuaded  master  to  let  him  steer,  and  he 
'  had  as  nigh  as  possible  run  down  a  lighter; 
I  that  the  cook  had   lost  two  basins  over- 
j  board ;  and  that  Mr.  Graham  was  all  right. 
I      The  last  piece  of  information  was  what 
I  wanted,  and  I  slept  well  after  it. 
I     At  breakfast-time  the  next  day.  I  observed 
Mr.  Brandon  seemed  in  excellent  spirits; 
and   when  T  caught  his  eye,   he    did  not 
look  at  all  like  a  man  who  had  Any  dis- 
agreeable news  to  communicate.     He  pre- 
served his  air  of  open  cheerfulness;  and 
when  Valentine  and  I  came  up  into   the 
drawing-room  to  do  our  Greek,  we  found 
him  standing  on  the  rug  arguing  with  Liz, 
declaring  that  she  had  nothing  to  do,  and 
was  very  much  to  be  pitied  in  conseauence. 
Liz  said  she  had  a  great  deal  to  do,  and 
declined  to  be  pitied. 

He  then  began  to  mourn  and  lament 
over  his  school.  Why  did  she  never  go 
and  see  it? 

"  Oh,  you  go  yourself  every  day." 

*'  But  I  cannot  superintend  the  needle- 
work ;  besides,  you  know  that  when  I  went 
out  I  entreated  you  girls  to  look  in  noiv 
and  then." 

"  Dorothea  has  been  there  several  times," 
answered  Liz. 

"  Yes,"  I  said ;  "  but  not  to  teach.  We 
went,  at  first,  to  take  the  children's  por* 
traits." 

"  Not  in  school  hours,  T  hope." 

♦*  Oh,  no ;  on  their  half-holidKy." 

"  And  then  she  made  friends  with  the 
mistress,"  said  Valentine  ;  "  and  taught 
that  ugly  girl,  Mercy  Porter,  to  do  double- 
kuitting.  Do  you  know  what  that  is, 
Giles  ?  " 

*^No.  Did  you  accompany  Miss  Gra- 
ham on  these  visits  ?  " 

**  You  will  be  thankful  to  hear  that  I  did, 
Giles.  I  hope  I  know  ray  duty.  There  is 
but  a  step,  you  know,  between  us ;  so  no 
wonder  I  tread  closely  on  your  heels." 

Liz,  as  he  said  this,  was  leaving  the 
room ;  and  when  she  shut  the  door,  St. 
George  answered,  with  unexpected  heab 
and  asperity  — 

**  Tve  often  told  you  that  I  hate  and  de- 
test that  expression,  *  step-brother.*  I  don't 
acknowledge  any  such  relationship." 

"  Well,  Giles,"  said  Valentine,  humbly, 
<*I  think  we  both  talk  now  and  then  of 
our  step-sisters." 

"  That's  a  different  thing,"  he  exclaimed, 
in  the  face  of  facts.  "  Your  father  is  noth- 
ing to  them,  but  he  is  to  me  ;  and  if  I  ever 
hear  you  call  me  seriously  your  step- 
brother   " 
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"As  if  I  shonld  think  of  such  a  thine;!  " 
cried  Valentine,  firing  up  with  sudden 
bdia:nation.  ^  Now,  did  you  ever  hear 
me  do  such  a  thing  seriously  in  your  life  — 
did  you  V  " 

**  You  young  scapegrace/'  answered  Mr. 
Brandon,  with  a  short  laugh,  but  still 
looking  heated ;  *'  if  I  did  regard  you  in 
that  light,  I  would " 

He  emphasized  his  ^ords  by  giving  Val- 
entine a  slap  on  the  head  with  a  thin  loose 
pamphlet  that  he  was  holding,  and  by  ap- 
proaching bis  clenched  fist  very  closely  to 
that  young  gentleman's  noso.  It  was  a 
little  awkward  for  me,  for  1  am  sure  he 
had  not  quite  made  up  his  mind  whether 
he  was  in  joke  or  earnest. 

**You  would  what?"  cried  Valentine, 
seizing  it.  ^  I  say  this  is  assault  and  bat- 
tery, Giles,  sir !  Let  me  alone.  You  would 
what?" 

Br  this  time  restored  to  good  temper, 
they  were  half  wrestling  to$;ether ;  but  Mr. 
Brandon  soon  got  free.  The  Oubit  re- 
ceived several  other  noisy  but  harmless 
hlowa  with  the  pamphlet,  and  was  pushed 
down  again  on  the  sofa,    still    vociferat- 

iiig.— 

''You  would  what,  Giles?  You  would 
what?'* 

*'Why,  I  would  treat  you  very  diifer- 
ently  from  what  I  mean  to  do,"  he  replied. 

And,  picking  up  his  pamphlet  and  charg- 
ing me  to  be  strict,  he  presently  departed ; 
bat  in  two  minutes  he  came  back  again, 
and  i^aid  to  Vulentine, — 

**  You  are  going  to  have  a  visit  from  the 
magistrate  this  afternoon,  a  domiciliary 
Tisit;  and  you  bad  better  clear  out  a  little 
of  your  rubbish  —  those  two  miserable 
mallards,  with  cotton  wool  for  eyes ;  and 
that  peck  of  feathers,  which  you  call  a 
cock.  Your  father  thinks  the  arsenical 
paste  you  dress  your  bird-skins  ^ith  may 
be  injurious  to  your  lungs." 

Valentine  looked  aghast. 

''Did  I?  Well,  as  I  said  before,  you 
lud  better  look  out ;  or,  take  my  word  for 
it)  he*ll  teach  these  birds  of  yours  to  fly." 

•*  If  he  does,"  said  Valentine,  **  1  will 
take  him  up  to  your  shop  —  I  declare  I  will. 
Yoq'U  blow  yourself  up  some  day  with 
7oar  chemicals,  and  it  shall  not  be  my 
&Blt  if  he  doesn't  think  so.  You'll  have  a 
▼i«it  tea  sir.  I  must  do  my  duty  by  you, 
Giles.  You'll  see  two  majestic  figures 
Kandiog  in  yonr  doorway,  and  the  younger 
one  denouncing  you.  What  will  you  say 
then,  1  should  Tike  to  know  ?  " 

For  a  moment  St.  George  stood  stock- 
itill,  as  if  he  was  really  considering  this 
lidicolous  threat;  then  — 


"  *  Scene  for  the  novel  /  * "  he  exclaimed. 
His  elder  brother  waving  off  the  graces- 
less  youth,  replied, — 

**  Take  thy  BEAK  from  out  my  deo, 
Ad«1  take  this  Ddoiel  frum  my  door 
(Quoth  the  Oubit  *  Nevermore.')" 

He  then  charged  me  to  be  strict,  said  he 
was  going  to  his  school,  and  with  that  he 
departed. 

**  Tm  sorry  I  vexed  old  Giles,"  said  VaU 
entine,  when  he  had  smoothed  his  dishev- 
elled lucks ;  ^  particularl  y  as  he  has  been 
BO  generous." 

*' What  has  he  done?" 

**  pone  I  Why,  given  me  the  money  like 
a  brick,  and  made  no  difficulty  about  it." 

^*  I  hope  you  told  him  that  I  only  accept- 
ed that  ring  by  mistake." 

**  I  not  only  told  him  all  about  how  it 
happened,  but  I  told  him,  honourubly,  that 
it  was  all  a  joke.  1  went  to  his  room  when 
he  was  shaving.  At  first  I  felt  very  sheep- 
ish. 1  don*c  exactly  know  why ;  and  (hang 
him)  I  am  sure  he  enjoyed  my  being  out 
of  countenance.  At  last,  just  as  I  had 
screwed  up  my  courage  to  speak,  he  said  — 
*  Well,  old  fellow,  lost  or  won  ? '  So  I 
said  *  Won.'  '* 

'"  Thau  I  hope  he  made  game  of  you  i 
and  said  it  was  presumptuous  of  you." 

"No,  he  didn't." 

^  But  what  was  it  that  be  did  say  ?  " 

"  Why  he  said,  *  Then  there's  your 
money.'  And  there  I  found  it  laid  ready 
on  his  desk.  Somebody  must  have  told 
him." 

He  paused,  and  whistled  softly,  as  if 
reflecting  on  the  possible  author  of  this 
communication. 

"  But  1  had  something  to  tell  him  that 
drove  that  out  of  his  head,"  he  observed. 
'*Dorinda  has  done  for  me!  I  promised 
George  quite  solemnly  that  I  would  seri- 
ously reflect,  aud  all  that,  you  know, 
while  he  was  away,  whether  I  could  make 
up  my  mind  about  being  a  clergyman. 
And  1  told  him  to-day  that  I  had  decided 
I  wasn't  fit ;  and  I  thought  I  had  better 
make  short  work  with  it,  and  say  at  once 
that  I  couldn't  get  up  any  particular  wish 
to  he  fit.  As  soon  as  1  could  venture  to 
look  at  him,  I  could  see  how  put  out  and ' 
vexed  he  was.  *  You  need  not  think  that 
I  shall  sanction  your  going  to  Cambridge,' 
he  said,  *  if  that  is  the  case.'  When  he's 
really  displeased  I  always  give  him  a  soft 
answer  —  that's  a  religious  thing  to  do, 
and,  by  experience,  I  know  it  answers.  So 
I  said  I  was  very  sorry;  but  I  hoped  he 
would  tell  ray  father,  for  I  did  not  like  to 
tell  him  myself;  and  he  was  always  so  kind 
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that  I  depended  on  him  to  get  me  out  of 
thi3  f^crape.  I  say,  ian'c  Giles  a  good  fel- 
low ?  " 

"  lie  is  very  good  to  you  ;  but  I  am  not 
at  all  obliged  to  him  for  taking  Tom  away 
just  because  he  was  tired  of  staying  here 
himself.*' 

"  I  told  him  the  whole  story  about  the 
ring,  and  then  about  Dorind.i  —  at  least, 
so  much  of  both  as  he  would  listen  to;  and 
he  agreed  to  tell  papa.  And  then  he  asked 
nie  the  cost  of  tlie  camera,  and  said,  if  I 
liked  to  give  him  back  the  sovereigns,  he 
ivould  pay  for  it.  That's  what  I  call  fra- 
ternal." 

He  then  plunged  into  his  Greek  ;  and  I, 
while  I  iiatenedf  felt  suddt^nly  that  I  need 
not  flatter  myself  that  this  help  given  was 
to  be,  or  ever  had  been,  of  any  use.  Some 
other  career  would  now  be  fixed  on  for  the 
Oubit.  So  1  thought  I  would  not  give  him 
a  lesson  after  that  day.  And  I  listened  to 
every  passiiig  foot  on  the  stair,  longing  to 
"waylay  Mr.  Braudon  if  he  should  come 
down,  and  get  him.  at  least,  to  tell  me 
whether  Tom  would  soon  come  and  fetch 
me  away ;  hurt  because  he  hcid  disliked 
my  going  to  his  school ;  and  suddenly  so 
ashamed  and  so  covered  with,  and  ham- 
pered with,  a  new  humility  at  finding  my- 
self left  to  the  kindness  of  this  family,  that 
it  seemed  to  be  almost  taking  a  liberty  to 
occupy  their  rooms  and  sit  upon  their 
chairs  and  sofas. 

I  did  hear  St.  George's  foot  as  he  passed 
the  door;  but  I  had  not  courage  to  stop 
him.  He  had  made  it  obvious  to  me  that 
he  did  not  want  to  talk  to  me.  I  had  be- 
lieved, during  his  absence,  that  he  had 
partly  retreated  to  get  away  from  me ;  and 
now  he  had  not  even  got  my  uncle  to  write 
to  me.  I  thought  he  should  have  done 
that,  as  I  was  left  with  his  people. 

I  presently  saw  him,  through  the  win- 
dow, get  over  a  style  and  cross  the  fields 
in  the  direction  of  his  school.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  done  —  nothing  whatever; 
but  I  felt  as  if  the  sweet  sunshine  of  that 
morning  would  not  warm  me.  And  when 
Valentine,  having  finished  his  Greek,  went 
down  to  the  camera,  I  went  upstairs,  and 
spread  some  drawing  materials  before  me. 

He  shouted  up  to  me  several  times  as  I 
sat  in  the  window  ;  but  1  would  not  come 
down,  and  was  idly  taking  the  view  from 
the  window,  when  I  heard  St.  George's 
voice  below.  He  had  returned  some  other 
way  from  his  school.  In  a  few  minutes  his 
foot  was  outside  the  door,  and  he  hastily 
entered. 

^*  What,  Miss  Graham,  indoors  this  love- 
ly May  morning  V  " 


"  The  window  is  open.  I  have  the  air 
here." 

He  darted  a  look  at  me. 

"  Tliere  is  Valentine,  moping  and  mourn- 
ing because  of  your  desertion ;  and  the 
Captain  in  despair,  at  your  not  coming  to 
group  the  sitters." 

**I  would  have  come  if  they  had  said 
they  wanted  me." 

Upon  this  he  pftssed  to  the  open  win- 
dow, standing  with  his  back  to  me,  and  ad- 
justing a  pocket  telescope  which  he  had 
taken  from  the  table. 

"I  am  afraid,''  he  began,  and  stopped  to 
alter  the  focus, —  **  I  am  afraid  you  have 
been  uncomfortable  and  anxious  about 
Tom.  I  should  have  mentioned  him  before, 
but  I  have  not  been  alone  with  you." 

*•  I  only  wish  to  know  what  you  think." 

'^  Oh,  I  feel  quite  comfortable  ;  he  is  safe 
enough  for  the  next  five  or  six  months ; 
and  the  Captain  will  not  easily  be  persuad- 
ed to  put  into  Southampton  again  I " 

You  ought  not  to  have  taken  him  there 
was  my  thought,  but  I  only  said  *'  Tiiank 
you." 

Still  he  stood  with  the  telescope  to  his 
eye,  and  his  face  to  the  window. 

**I  did  not  know,'*  he  said,  ^*  till  I  saw 
you  again  yesterday,  that  you  had  any 
suspicion  to  cause  discomfort  concerning 
him,  and  cast  a  shadow  over  your  happi- 
ness.. Mrs.  Brand  was  sure  you  had 
not." 

"  Ohf  then  he  asked  her"  I  thought  to  my- 
self. 

He  turned  round  as  he  said  these  words, 
and  observing  that  his  own  shadow  fell 
over  me,  and  was  dark  on  my  drawing-pa- 
per, he  smiled,  and  moving  aside,  con- 
tinued :  **  But  now  I  hope  the  shadow  cast 
by  Tom  will  withdraw  as  completely  as 
mine  has  done,  and  that  you  will  go  down 
and  amuse  yourself  with  the  camera." 

I  rose  mechanically  to  go  down,  as  he 
seemed  to  expect.  "As  completely  as 
mine  has  done,"  was  my  thought  as  I  put 
away  my  drawing  materials ;  *•  I  wonder 
when    your    shadow    will    withdraw, —  if 


»» 


ever. 

I  went  down,  Mr.  Brandon  remaining  in 
the  drawing-room ;  some  morning  visitors 
had  joined  the  party  below,  and  their  por- 
traits were  taken.  When  they  retired, 
Valentine  and  the  Captain  began  to  set 
these  portraits  in  the  sun,  occasionally 
shouting  to  Giles  to  come  and  be  taken  toO| 
and  he  declining. 

At  last  his  brother  and  sisters  made  a 
rush  upstairs,  and  bore  him  down  with 
them  in  triumph.  He  declared  that  he 
was  very  busy,  that  he  had  a  lecture  to 
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write,  tbat  he  hated  the  smell  of  coUjdioD, 
and  that  he  bad  uot  answered  his  letters ; 
but  the  sense  of  the  family  being  against 
bim,  he  submitted  with  a  tolerably  good 
grace,  and  sat  down,  desiring  us  too  tell 
biiD  when  we  were  ready,  tfiai  he  might 
call  ap  a  look. 

In  the  meantime,  as  we  were  quite  ready, 
I  onlr  waited  till  he  had  settled  himself  in 
the  chair,  and  his  miud  had  wandered 
awaj;  then  I  withdrew  the  slide,  the  right 
Dumber  of  seconds  was  counted,  and  it 
w»  only  when  the  slide  was  clapped  down 
again  tbat  he  knew  what  we  had  done. 

The  portrait  came  out  in  our  best  style. 
Shall  I  ever  forget  his  disgust  when  he 
•aw  it  —  particularly  when  everybody  else 
declared  it  to  be  capital  ? 

**  That  meant  for  me, —  that  odious  sen- 
timental fellow  I  Take  me  again,  and 
smash  it.    It's  a  libel." 

So  far  from  being  a  libel,  it  was  the  re- 
cord of  his  very  best  expression  —  the  ex- 
pression of  a  strong  man  with  keen  feel- 
ings, when  he  yields  to  some  momentary 
Duct,  and  wanders  pensively  into  the  land 
of  dreams. 

**  ^Vhy,  you  frequently  have  that  look," 
said  Valentine,  **wheu  you  are  thinking. 
Give  it  to  papa;  hang  it  in  his  dressing- 
nxMn;  he  will  like  it,  if  you  donV 

Mr.  Brandon  demanded  to  be  taken 
again :  we  did  take  him.  —  his  expression 
was  steady  almost  to  defiance,  and  seemed 
to  challenge  the  scrutiny  of  mankind.  In 
tlie  meantime,  being  privately  instructed,  I 
bore  off  the  first  portrait  and  hid  it. 

"By-the-bye/'  1  heard  him  say,  as  I  ap- 
proached again,  **  I  am  not  going  to  have 
my  smoking-room  turned  into  an  exhibi- 
tion and  school  of  art.  I  found  pinned  up 
there,  seventeen  portraits  of  Val  and  two 
dozen  and  one  of  Mi^s  Graham  —  all  vile, 
aod  most  of  them  distorted ;  .several  of 
joo,  Walker,  and  a  notable  collection  of 
groaps.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  turn 
tliem  all  out ;  you'll  find  them  on  the 
Qoming-room  table  ;  but  1  wish  to  remark, 
tbat  if  ever  I  find  such  things  in  my  dcu 
again,  I  shall  take  severer  measures  with 
them." 

''Some  people  would  have  considered 
tbeir  room  to  be  embellished  by  them,"  1 
observed;  **and  really  I  think  it  was  a 
delicate  attention  to  hang  your  walls  with 
pictores  of  your  school-children.'' 

**  Was  it  intended  as  such  V  " 

"  She  did  not  say  it  was,"  replied  Valen- 
tine; '•but  if  we  had  known,  you  wer£ 
coming  home  we  should  have  taken  them 

»ay." 
"Well,  I  forgive  the  past,  because  it 


merely  arose  from  utter  forgetfulness  of 
my  existence.  Stop,  I  am  uot  quite  ready 
—  now." 

He  was  now  sitting  a;;ain  for  the  third 
time,  the  second  portrait  being  pronounced 
by  all  too  much  Like  a  brigand  for  private 
life. 

The  third  was  cheerful  enough,  and  was 
said  to  be  tolerably  good,  ho  Valentine  en- 
tered the  three  in  the  book  in  which  we 
recorded  all  these  works  of  art. 

**  Giles    Brandon,  £sq.»  oommonly  called  St 
George. 

^*  1.  He  sweetly  dreameth. 
**  2.  He  Kiys  he  won'c 
**  8.  fie  smiles  at  fate." 

He  laughed  wheu  we  showed  him  the 
entries,  and  asked  if  we  had  now  done 
with  him. 

'"•  Because,  if  I  am  supposed  to  have  done 
my  duty  by  my  family,  1  shall  be  glad  to 
go." 

I  said  we  had  done  with  him,  and  he 
went  away  to  bis  writing  with  alacrity. 

The  very  next  morning  the  expected 
letter  arrived.  It  lay  on  my  breakfast 
plate,  and  was  not  from  Tom,  but  from  my 
uncle ;  when  I  saw  that,  I  had  not  courage 
to  open  it,  but  kept  it  till  after  breakfast, 
and  then  ran  up  to  my  room,  locked  the 
door,  took  it  out  and  began  to  read.  The 
first  sentence  made  me  quite  easy  for  the 
present  about  Tom.  , 

**  Dear  Dorothea, '  it  began.  "  Tom  and  I 
have  been  laying  out  some  plans  together 
for  cruising  otf  the  coast  of  Iceland  this 
summer."  Perfectly  right,  I  thought,  — 
perfectly  prudent  of  my  uncle,  —  a  very 
good  thing  to  do ;  but  1  went  on  to  the  next 
sentence,  and  found  that  it  was  a  kind  of 
apology  to  me.  lie  wanted  Mrs.  Brand,  — • 
could  not  very  well  get  on  without  her,  -^ 
was  sorry  on  my  account,  as  I  should  prob- 
ably have  wished  to  retain  her  ;  but  I  could 
get  another  uiaid.  I  should  not  want  mon- 
ey. Of  course  I  could  see,  being  a  girl  of 
sense,  that  a  five  months'  cruise  away  from 
£ngland,  and  up  so  far  north,  was  out  of  the 
question  for  me,  but  I  should  have  my  own 
way  in  choosing  Liy  home  meanwhile.  I 
might  live  with  Miss  Tott  if  I  liked,  for 
T>>m  had  written  to  her,  and  she  had  no 
objection  to  have  me.  if  I  did  not  like,  I 
was  free  to  decliue,  for  it  had  been  left 
open. 

I  need  not  fret,  and  should  not,  he  sup- 
posed, at  what  was  inevitable :  he  could 
not  give  up  Tom,  aud  he  could  not  have 
us  both.  His  choice  was  therefore  made, 
but  I  could  settle  in  any  place  I  liked,  pro- 
vided it  was  not  SoutLiampton ;  aud  then, 
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when  they  wished  to  have  me,  or  I  wished 
to  come  on  board,  I  could  do  so ;  in  fact,  I 
could  always  spend  a  few  weeks  on  board 
when  it  suited  me.  This  being  settled,  and 
I  no  doubt  agreeing  with  him  as  to  its  desir- 
ability (in  fact,  if  ever  there  was  a  girl  of 
fiense  I  was  that  girl),  he  should  proceed  to 
business,  and  tell  me  that  he  had  paid  into 
a  certain  bank,  which  he  named,  the  sum 
of  180/.,  which  was  to  last  me  a  year,  and 
I  was  to  draw  it  quarterly. 

He  intended  always  to  allow  me  that 
Bum,  and  should  settle  it  on  me,  so  as  to 
make  me  independent  of  others,  and  even 
of  himself.  He  did  not  say  that  he  should 
leave  me  anything  more  in  hi^  will,  and  he 
did  not  say  that  he  should  not;  uU  he 
wished  was  that  I  should  not  reckon  on 
Buch  a  thing.  If  I  married,  no  doubt  I 
Bhould  do  myself  justice  and  marry  pru- 
dently, and  I  was  by  all  means  to  let  him 
know  beforehand;  in  the  meantime  I  must 
be  careful  not  to  get  into  debt.  He  had 
heard  from  ray  father,  who  seemed  to  be 
very  unsettled,  and  talked  of  going  to  Cal- 
ifornia to  look  about  him.  Tom  was  well, 
and  sent  his  love. 

"  And,  my  dear  Dorothea,"  it  concluded, 
"  I  am  yours  sincerely, 

«  G.   ROLLIN." 

My  impression  is,  that  I  read  that  letter 
over  at  least  twenty  times.  I  did  not  shed 
a  tear  over  it ;  there  was  little  in  it  to 
touch  my  feelings,  only  to  agitate,  disap- 
point, and  shock  me.  1  had  lost  my  home, 
and  was  not  to  see  my  best  friend  for  sev- 
eral months ;  but  he  was  still  good  to  me, 
and  had  provided  for  my  comfort. 

Again  and  again  I  read  it ;  first  I  was 
foolish  enough  to  think  I  could  persuade 
Lim  to  change  his  mind,  but  as  I  reflected, 
and  still  continued  my  reading,  I  perceived 
the  hopeless  nature  of  such  an  attempt. 
^o  write  a  letter  was  a  great  undertaking 
for  him,  and  he  had  not<ione  all  this  with- 
out consideration,  and  as  he  thought  ne- 
cessity. 

I  might,  if  I  chose,  or  if  T  could,  believe 
that  these  changes  would  make  but  little 
practical  difference  to  me,  for  was  I  not 
told  that  I  could  express  my  wish  to  come 
on  board,  or  that  they  could  write  for  me  V 
But  would  they  ?  I  remembered  Ipswich, 
and  my  heart  sank,  but  still  I  shed  no 
tears.  Indeed,  this  was  no  new  thing  —  I 
was  quite  used  to  it ;  but  there  was  this 
dfference,  that  I  might  now  be  my  own 
mistress,  live  where  I  pleased,  and  occupy 
myself  as  I  chose.  Hut  my  uncle  1  he  had 
been  good  to  me,  kind  to  me,  even  fond  I 
of  me.  I  thought  of  that,  and  that  I  had 
lost  him,  and  tears  began  to  choke  me. 


But  I  did  not  ory  long :  the  restraint  and 
discipline  of  so  many  years  at  school  had 
at  least  the  effect  of  enabling  me  to  com- 
mand myself.  I  aobbed  a  little  while  with 
passionate  regret  and  yearning,  and  then 
dried  my  eyes,  feeling  that  now  it  behoved 
me  to  act,  and  to  do  it  immediately. 

What,  then,  did  I  mean  to  do  ?  I  was 
entirely  free  to  do  as  I  chose.  I  alone  was 
responsible.  Heason  and  conscience  told 
me  that  I  ought  to  go  —  that  I  must  not 
take  undue  advantage  of  the  hospitality 
which  had  been  so  kindlv  extended  to  me. 
But  then  I  longed  to  remain  :  my  floating 
home  was  a  home  no  more ;  everything 
else  that  I  cared  for  was  under  the  roof 
which  now  sheltered  me ;  and  I  longed  to 
remain  in  it  a  little  longer — just  a  little 
while  —  and  not  banish  myself  from  it 
perhaps  for  ever. 

I  sat  down  to  think  this  over,  and  had 
little  doubt  that  Mr.  Brandon  knew  of  the 
plan  which  had  just  been  unfolded  to  me. 
And  yet  he  had  treated  me  with  particular 
indifference  ever  since  his  return.  He  was 
now  the  only  member  of  the  family  who 
called  me  **  Miss  Graham ; '"  and  once  or 
twice,  when  I  had  been  talking,  he  had 
smiled  in  a  way  that  gave  me  pain.  It 
was  like  the  smile  of  one  who,  from  his 
vantage-ground  of  superiority,  is  pleaded 
and  amused  with  the  conversation  of  a 
child. 

It  was  a  glorious  morning.  I  saw  Val- 
entine, whose  Gieek  I  was  neglecting  for 
the  first  time,  idly  wandering  on  the 
lawn,  and  gardening  among  the  flower- 
beds; Lou  was  pacing  the  gravel-walks 
with  her  lover ;  Liz  was  sitting  on  a  bench, 
reading  a  novel ;  and  across  the  fields,  ia 
the  distance,  I  saw  Mr.  Mortimer  and  Giles 
approaching.  This  was  just  what  they 
would  all  do,  and  how  they  would  all  look, 
when  I  was  gone.  Of  how  little  conse- 
quence I'was  to  them  I  I  had  no  family  to 
belong  to,  nothing  and  no  one  to  whom  I 
could  devote  myself  1  Oh,  what  should  I, 
what  could  I  do? 

Thinking  of  this,  tears  came  again ;  but 
I  was  too  much  astonished,  excited,  and 
bewildered  for  weeping  to  last  long. 
Thoughts  began  to  crowd  upon  me :  tlie 
perplexity  of  too  much  liberty  made  wild 
work  with  my  pulses ;  that  standing  alone, 
and  yet  being  obliged,  as  it  were,  to  set 
off  and  walk  instantly  in  some  direction  or 
other,  tore  my  mind  with  conflicting  emo- 
tions. I  was  like  a  person  deserted  on  a 
wide  common  of  greeu  grass,  with  no  paths 
and  no  object  in  sight,  and  yet  the  cer- 
tainty that  it  must  be  traversed  ere  any 
pla:e  of  shelter  could  be  found. 
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Kneeling  dowD,  I  tried  to  pray,  but  my 
mind  was  cod  fused,  and  became  more  so 
crery  moment ;  but  1  was  aliye  to  what 
passed,  for  I  heard  the  lunch-bcil  ring,  and 
thinking  that  it  would  be  easier  for  me  to 
meet  the  family  in  the  garden  than  at  ta- 
ble, I  put  on  my  bonnet,  toolc  my  parasol, 
and  nui  down  the  back  staircase,  and 
through  the  court-yard,  into  the  shrub- 
bery, from  whence  I  emerged,  and  ap- 
proached the  group  as  quietly  as  I  could. 

Something  in  the  manner  of  more  than 
one  made  me  think  that  the  contents  of 
Bj  letter  were  known.  They  did  not 
cease  to  talk,  and  took  no  direct  notice  of 
ne,  but  allowed  me  to  mingle  with  them, 
till,  gradually  and  quite  naturally,  I  be- 
came involTed  in  the  discussion  which  was 
^oing  00,  and  we  all  walked  into  luncheon 
together,  fiat  here  my  desired  self-pos- 
Be<sioD  gave  way.  Liz  said,  in  a  sympa- 
thizing tone,  "  Come,  and  sit  by  me,  dear." 

*'No,  I  say  that's  a  shame !"  exclaimed 
Valentine  ;  **  this  is  her  place.  Sit  by  me, 
D.  dear." 

Whereupon  I  found  myself,  before  I 
knew  what  I  was  about,  hurrying  away 
from  the  table,  sobbing,  and  covering  my 
&ce  with  my  hands.  I  heard  Giles  say, 
''Yon  stupid  fellow  1"  to  Valentine;  I 
kard  Mrs.  Henfrey  scold  somebody  else  ; 
aod  in  a  minute  or  two,  without  knowing 
exactly  how  I  got  there,  I  found  myself 
itanding  in  the  smoking-room,  shivering, 
and  declaring  that  I  was  determined  not  to 
faint  —  I  could  help  it,  I  was  sure,  and  I 
Tould. 

"Never  mind  if  you  do,  dear,"  began 
Valentine ;  ^  we  shall  not  think  it  at  all 
BUyofyou." 

**  Be  quiet  I "  whispered  Mr.  Brandon : 
^that's  not  the  style  of  thing  to  say  1  Now, 
Afiss  Graham,  sit  by  the  window.  Here 
is  water.  Hold  it  to  her  lips,  Val.  You 
»ish  to  command  yourself,  of  course  ?  " 

"  Of  course  !  "  I  repeated. 

**  And  you  are  better  already.  See,  here 
»  your  maid  I" 

1  now  first  obseryed  that  I  was  entirely 
abandoned  by  the  female  part  of  the  fam- 
ilj,  and  this  did  a  gre.nt  deal  to  restore 
tte;  far  more  than  Mrs.  Brand  did,  though 
I  was  Btraightwi^  left  for  her  to  do  her 
best  with  me. 

I  could  soon  walk  upstairs,  and  oblige 
myself  to  eat  and  drink.  I  had  a  sort  of 
notion  that  it  was  humiliating  to  be  hy- 
Bterical,  or,  at  least,  a  sign  of  weakness,  in 
vhich  the  mind  bore  its  part  as  well  as  the 
^ame,  so  I  struggled  against  my  sensa- 
tions with  such  vigour  aa  I  believe  helped 
to  keep  them  o£ 


"  Ah  I  **  said  Mrs.  Brand,  when  she  came 
in  with  some  jelly,  "  what  tender-hearted 
ladies  these  are,  to  be  sure  1  Mif^s  Grant 
as  near  as  possible  went  off  into  hysterica 
when  you  turned  faint ;  and  Mii^s  Eliza- 
beth, when  I  asked  if  she  would  like  to 
come  and  sit  with  you,  was  all  of  a  tremble, 
and  said  she  couldu't  on  any  account." 

I  stayed  in  my  room  all  that  day,  and 
performed  what  I  found  the  rather  difficult 
task  of  telling  Mrs.  Brand  the  coutents  of 
my  uncle *s  letter. 

Mrs.  Brand  was  more  philosophical  over 
my  troubles  than  she  usually  was  over  her 
own.  "  It  was  a  disappointment,  certain- 
ly; but,  dear  me,  people  had  disappoint- 
ments in  this  world,  and  must  look  to  have 
them,  ma*am." 

At  night,  when  I  was  going  to  bed,  she 
remarked  that  she  supposed  I  could  spare 
her  in  a  day  or  two.  I  said  "  Yes ;  "  and 
being  by  this  means  brought  to  some  prac- 
tical thoughts,  I  found  myself  better  dur- 
ing the  evening.  I  had  exhausted  my- 
self with  crying  over  my  lost  home,  and 
now,  weary  and  sick  at  heart,  I  fell  sound 
asleep,  and  woke  in  the  moruing  quite  well 
in  health,  and  able  to  consider  what  I 
should  do. 

I  have  often  thought  that  when  some 
trial  or  disappointment  is  inevitable,  set- 
tled, and  not  to  be  stirred  by  anything 
that  those  can  do  who  have  to  b«?ar  it,  one 
of  the  chief  sources  of  its  power  is  re- 
moved. It  is  what  we  think  might  possi- 
bly have  been  otherwise  if  we  had  done 
otherwise  —  what  might  now  be  possibly 
removed  if  we  only  knew  how  to  remove 
it  —  what  is  doubtful  as  to  result  —  what 
is  complicated  with  uncertainties  and  calls 
for  action  on  our  part,  while  yet  we  can- 
not decide  what  that  action  should  be  — 
what  calls  for  discretion  and  demands 
vigilance,  which  can  harass  the  mind  and 
most  effectually  destroy  its  peace.  None 
of  these  disadvantages  beset  my  trouble, 
and  the  only  circumstance  which  might 
have  been  altered  if  I  had  had  time  to 
plead  for  it,  was  that  I  might  have  been 
able  to  take  leave  of  Tom  and  my  uncle, 
which  I  now  found  they  did  not  wish  me 
to  do,  for  my  uncle  had  not  mentioned  to 
me  what  port  he  should  touch  at,  to  take 
Mrs.  .Brand  on  board;  and  when  I  ques- 
tioned her,  I  found  that  she  bad  received 
her  own  instructions,  and  knew  in  what 
direction  to  proceed,  though  I  knew  noth- 
ing. I  was  aware  how  much  they  both 
dreaded  scenes,  so  1  easily  understood  the 
motive  for  this  reserve. 

Mrs.  Henfrey  very  kindly  came  into  my 
room  before   I  went  down  next  morning. 
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She  kissed  me,  and  said  they  knew  that  I 
had  now  to  fix  upon  a  home,  and  Mr.  Mor- 
timer hoped  1  would  not  think  of  loaving 
his  house  for  at  lea'tt  a  fortnight.  Having 
now  no  wishes  to  consult  but  my  own,  I 
accepted  the  invitation,  and  felt  glad  to 
have  that  short  time  in  which  to  settle  ray 
plans.  It  was  something  definite,  too  — 
far  pleiisanter  than  the  rao^t  cordial  proffers 
of  hospitality* with  no  fixed  limit;  and,  as 
I  went  downstairs  with  her,  I  felt  how 
good  they  had  been  to  me,  and  how  glad  I 
was  to  sfcay  a  little  longer. 

After  breakfast,  Mrs.  Brand  showed  me 
my  uncle's  letter  to  her.  As  soon  as  I 
could  spare  her,  she  was  to  repair  to  Wey- 
mouth. The  "Curlew"  was  lying  in 
Portland  Roads :  she  was  to  take  a  boat 
and  come  out  to  her.  I  found  that  she 
had  already  packed  up  her  boxes,  and 
'  found,  also,  that  my  uncle  really  did  wish 
me  not  to  appear  with  her,  so  I  said  she 
might  go  that  very  morning. 

When  it  was  time  for  her  to  start,  I  gave 
her  a  keepsake,  and  kissed  her,  charging 
her  to  write  whenever  she  could.  We 
both  shed  a  few  tears ;  and,  when  she  was 
gone,  I  felt  that  now  I  was  indeed  utterly 
alone,  and  must  begia  to  consider  my 
plans  in  good  earnest. 

To  this  end  I  wrote  to  Mrs.  Morapes- 
Bon,  told  her  that  I  now  wished  for  a 
home,  mentioned  what  I  could  give  for  it. 
and  asked  her  whether  she  could  recom- 
mend one.  Without  asking  her  to  let  me 
live  in  her  house,  I  said  enough  to  show 
that  the  simplest  way  of  living  would  sat- 
isfy me,  and  I  gave  her  a  good  opportunity 
to  have  me  as  a  boarder,  if  she  and  her 
husband  wished  it ;  and  as  they  weref)oor, 
I  hoped  they  would  wish  it.  The  answer 
was  from  him,  a  long  kind  letter.  Nothing 
would  have  pleased  them  so  much  as  to 
have  made  a  home  for  me  themselves;  but 
they  had  no  spare  room,  for  the  house  was 
filled  with  their  children  and  pupils.  That 
was  the  only  house  1  could  have  made  a 
home  of,  for  I  loved  its  master^  and  knew 
that  I  could  love  his  wife  and  children.  It 
was  for  his  sake  that  I  had  wished  to  live 
in  the  country,  and  my  thoughts,  on  read- 
ing his  letter,  took  an  entirely  new  direc- 
tion. I  knew  I  could  go  to  Miss  Tott,  if 
I  chose ;  but  I  did  not  like  the  notion,  and 
I  did  not  know,  with  180/.  a  year,  whether 
I  was  rich  or  poor. 

I  talked  to  Mrs.  Henfrey  on  the  subject ; 
but  I  found  her  information  to  the  last  de- 
gree vague  and  unsatisfactory.  I  talked 
to  Liz ;  but  she  evidently  knew  nothing, 
for  she  spoke  of  keeping  a  pony  and  a  boy, 
which  I  thought  must  be  out  of  the  ques- 


tion. Lou,  of  course  was  absorbed  in 
other  matters. 

So  I  tried  Valentine,  taking:  care  to 
choose  a  time  when  Giles  was  present,  for 
I  had  formed  a  tolerably  di-Jtinct  plan,  and 
I  wished  to  see  in  what  light  he  would  re- 
gard it,  and  whether  he  would  think  it 
preposterous.  I  had  to  wait  some  da^'s, 
for  Giles  very  seldom  was  present;  at  last 
I  found  a  good  time,  and,  beginning:  to 
talk  with  valentine,  he  fell  into  the  little 
trap  I  had  laid  for  him. 

**  What  would  you  do,  Giles,"  asked  Val- 
entine, **  if  you  had  ISOL  a  year,  and  were 
a  young  lady  ?  " 

"  That  would  depend  on  whether  I  cared 
most  for  domestic  pleasures,  or  for  amuse- 
ments, intellectual  or  otherwise." 

"  But,  supposing  domestic  pleasures  out 
of  the  question,  as  I  think  they  are  if  one 
lives  among  perfect  strangers,  don't  you 
consider  the  first  thing  to  decide  on  would 
be  whether  you  were  rich  or  poor? " 

**  No;  for  that  would  be  according  to  the 
life  chosen.  IT  you  chose  to  do  without  a 
maid,  and  board  with  a  quiet  family  in  the 
country  —  say  a  clergyman's — you  might 
be  rich,  for  you  could  easily  be  boarded 
for  90/.  a  year,  and  thus  90/.  would  remain 
for  personal  expenses." 

"  And  I  should  be  miserable  I  Perhaps 
I  should  not  like  the  people  ;  and  assured- 
ly, I  should  not  have  half  enough  to  do.  I 
want  to  have  lessons,  and  get  a  reading- 
ticket  for  some  good  library,  and  visit  the 
poor,  and  see  pictures,  and  hear  lectures." 

"  Then  you  must  live  in  London,  and  be 
extremely  poor." 

"Why  so  poor?" 

"Because  you  must  have  a  maid.  No 
young  lady  can  go  about  London,  and  at- 
tend libraries  and  lectures,  aud  visit  the 
poor,  alone." 

'•  1  know  it  would  be  very  unfashionable 
to  walk  about  alone." 

"  It  would  not  be  right;  you  could  not 
do  it  —  that  is  to  say,  I  believe  your  uncle 
would  not  approve.** 

"  Then,  what  will  a  maid  cost  ?  " 

**  You  could  not  be  boarded  in  a  quiet  pri- 
vate family,  in  the  most  unfashionable 
neighbourhood,  with  your  maid,  under 
100/.  a  year,  at  the  very  least.  Then,  if 
your  maid's  wages  were  2ol.  that  would 
only  leave  you  55/.  a  year  for  all  your  per- 
sonal expenses,  including  dress,  cabs,  char- 
ity, travelling  expenses,  tickets  for  the  cov- 
eted lectures,  and  money  for  the  desired 
lessons  —  books,  doctor's  bill,  if  you  should 
have  one." 

"I  think  that  sounds  something  like 
happiness  aud  hard  work." 
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^Indeed!  I  thongbt  it  would  sound  like  the  girls  carry  them  home  to  their  moth- 
borrowing  and  sorrowing."  |  ers ;    then    the  mothers    and  other    poor 

**  Of  course,  I  am  aware  that  I  know  women  will  come  to  learn.  I  shall  charge 
Tery  little  of  life  and  of  money/'  a  penny  a  lesson,  and  hire  a  kitchen  to 

**  Very  little  indeed/'  he  answered,  in  a  concoct  and  cook  the  things  in  ;  and  I 
tone  of  pity.  -  i  shall  give  prize^  of  pies  to  those  who  learn 

"  So,  as  I  have  absolutely  no  one  at  all  fastest." 
to  ask  advice  of,  excepting  you,  I  will  tell  |     "  Frantic  1 "  exclaimed  Valentine, 
yon  what  my  plan  is ;  and  if  you  are  sure  \     I  had  observed,  for  some  moments  past, 
it  caoDot  be  carried  out  —  if  you  know  it   that  Mr.  Brandon  had  difficulty  in  restrain- 
cannot  —  why,  then,  perhaps  I  had  better,  ing  a  smile,  which  lirst  showed  itself  in 
recoDsider  it."  the  corners  of  his  mouth,  and  when   he 

''  I  am  all  attention."  chased  it  thence,  peeped  out  at  his  eyes. 

**Then,  there  are  three  things  that  I  j  He,  however,  did  not  say  anything  disre- 
wish  to  learn  —  wood-engraving,  dress-  spectful  concerning  my  plans;  but>  when 
making,  and  cooking.*'  1 1  ceased  to  speak,  remarked  that  he  was 

"Mr.  Brandon's  face  expressed  the  ut- '  afraid  —  he  hoped  he  might  be  mistaken 
moat  astonishment ;    but  he  said    not    a  —  but  he  -was  afraid  I  was  too  sanguine, 
word.  **  Then,  if  I  am,  and  if  I  do  no  good,  and 

"  Yoa  have  decided  that  I  am  to  be  very  '  derive  no  pleasure  from  all  these  things, 
poor.  In  case  I  had  been  rich,  I  should  only  think  what  a  desirable  person  I  shall 
have  acted  differently ;  but,  if  I  proved  to  be  for  papa ;  if,  when  he  grows  older,  he 
be  |>oor,/ny  plan  was  to  leach,  in  order  to  [  should  send  for  me  to  go  out  to  Califor- 
earo  money  to  learn.    I  must  find  a  family  ■  nia." 

of  little  boys,  to  whom  I  can  teach  Latin  t     **  Ca-li-for-nia  I "    said    Valentine,   with 
sod  Greek,  for  an  hour  or  two  every  day. ,  unfeif^ned  contempt. 
Mj  maid  will  walk  with  me  to  the  house  —  "       "  Yes,  I  am  almost  sure  it  will  end  in 

•^Extraordinary  1 "    interrupted   Valen-  my  going  out  to  California." 
tine.  I     ''  And  I  am  quite  sure,  D.  dear,"  replied 

-With  the  money  I  earn  so,  T  can  learn  Valentine,  with  extreme  suavity,  "  that  it 
WQod-engraving  and  dress-making.  When  .  will  not  end  in  your  going  out  to  Cali- 
1  know    enough    of   wood-engraving    to   fornia." 

"Indeed!" 

"  For  I,  being  youf  most  intimate  friend, 


practice  it,  and  earn  money  by  it  also,  I 
shall  spend  that  in  learning  to  cook  — 

**  Amaziag  I "  said  Valentine,  changing '  and,  as  I  may  say,  your  most  honoured 
his  word.  j  adviser,  you  would  .naturally  write  to  me 

**  I  shall  then  begin  to  lead  a  happy  first,  and  say,  *  My  valued  compatriot,  if 
life ;  I  shall  have  as  much  to  do  as  I  can  I  go  out  to  this  hole  of  a  California,  and 
do;  ao^l,  being  by  that  time  a  proficient  dislike  it,  will  you  come  and  fetch  me 
in  wood-cutting,  1  shall  have  a  class  of  re-   home  again  V  *  I  should  reply  *  No,  I  won't/ 


tpectable  girls,  to  whom  I  shall  teach  the 
ut,  and  so  make  them  independent  —  " 

••  Astounding  1 "  cried  Valentine,  chang- 
io?  his  word  again. 

MT.  Brandon  stood  8tock4till,  and  said 
QOthing. 

My  maid  will  make  my  dress ;  for  my 


Consequently  — 

**  Consequently,  she  would  get  some 
other  swain  to  do  her  that  service ! "  in* 
terrupted  Mr.  Brandon. 

"  Cfonseauently,"  I  added,  "  I  should  go, 
determinea  to  be  pleaded,  and  never  come 
home  any  more.' 


reading  I  shall  go  to  the  British  Museum.       "  Consequently  I  "    burst    in   Valentine, 
Perhaps,  in  order  to  save  money  for  con-  after  this  double  interruption,  "  she  would 


certs  and  lectures,  I  shall  translate  some 


think  better  of  it,  and  remain  at  home ;  if 


French  books,  and  I  may,  perhaps,  write  she  didn't  — "  here  he  paused,  and  shook 
books  for  children.  By  that  time  I  shall  his  head  in  a  menacing  fashion, 
leave  off  taking  lessons  in  wood-cutting  ■  **  Be  calm,  my  dear  bov,"  said  Giles, 
altogether,  and,  still  teaching  my  little  bantering  him,  ^*  this  peril  seems  immi- 
boys.  I  shall  have  plenty  of  money  to  nent,  but  it  is  not  to  be  warded  off  by 
spend  in  laying  in  a  stock  of  eatables;  threats  or  warnings.  The  smilex  simulator 
and  I  shall  go  to  some  industrial  school,  is  not  a  plant  as  I  have  heard  that  flour- 
and  offer  to  be  honorary  cook  there,  and  ishes  in  thoe  diggings  —  all  ladies  are  *  re- 
teach  the  girls  to  make  all  sorts  of  nice  markably  eligible^  there." 
stews  and  puddings,  and  soups  and  pies.  Seeing  me  look  surprised,  he  added, 
I  shall  provide  the  materials ;  and,  at  first,  "Those  wallflowers,  you  perceive,  grow 
I  shall  give  away  the  dishes.    I  shall  let  in  my  garden  now.    I  think  it  just  as  well 
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you  sbonld  know  that  anythiDg  you  say 
to  Vale Q tine  is  sure  to  be  in  my  posses- 
sion the  very  next  morning,  by  seren 
o'clock  at  the  latest." 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
LIFE  OF  MADAME  DE  LAFAYETTE.* 

In  our  view  of  the  French  Revolution, 
the  violence  of  the  torrent  then  loosed  has 
always  seemed  less  wonderful  than  the  ex- 
ceeding weakness  of  the  dam.  Why  on 
earth  did  people  submit  ? 

The  germ  of  an  answer  to  this  question 
may  perhaps  be  discovered  in  the  little 
book  which  M.  de  Lasteyrie,  haa  so  well 
translated  for  us.  **  Submit  yourselves 
humbly  to  the  will  of  God;"  ''obey  the 
laws  of  your  country."'  Yes,  yes,  but  — 
so  complex  is  life  t  —  it  may  be  shown  that 
an  undue  and  mistaken  observance  of  these 
principles  was  the  very  evil  which  un- 
chained the  hell-hounds  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution. There  is  no  greater  mistake  than 
that  of  imagining  that  the  Reign  of  Ter- 
ror was  a  time  of  incessant  mob-rule  and 
turbulence.  It  was  really  from  the  want 
of  a  little  healthy  turbulence,  and  the  ut- 
ter absence  of  any  such  thing  as  a  good, 
honest,  indignant  mob,  that  the  continu- 
ance of  the  '*  Reign  "  was  made  possible. 
This  is  easily  shown.  •  When  the  whole 
power  of  the  State  has  been  suffered  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  murderers,  it  neces- 
sarily becomes  the  duty  of  the  good  to  rise 
up  against  crime  —  that  is,  against  the  law 
of  the  land ;  and  in  such  case,  like  any 
other  insurgents,  they  must  look  to  their 
means  of  action.  Having  on  their  side 
character,  property,  and  overwhelming 
numbers,  the  enemies  of  "  the  Terror  " 
were  endowed  with  great  ele  nents  of 
strength,  but  they  had  to  encounter  a  for- 
midable antagonist  —  that  is,  an  executive 
government  which  was  legally  armed  with 
the  power  to  kill  whomsoever  it  chose; 
and  besides  combination  and  valour,  they 
were  gre\iously  in  need  of  opportunity. 
They  wanted  some  interruption  of  the  aw- 
ful calm  —  some  fight,  some  row,  some  dis- 
turbance—  in  order  that,  as  soldiers  say, 
they  might  be  able  to  "rally  upon  it." 
For  months  and  months  —  nay,  indeed, 
during  nearly  two  years  —  they  found  no 

*  Lift  of  Madame  de  Lafkyette,  by  Madame  de 
Lasteyrle,  her  Daughter ;  preceded  by  the  Life  of  the 
DucheiMe  d*Ayen.  by  Madame  de  Lafayette,  her 
Daughter.  Trkoslated  from  the  French  by  Louia  de 
Lasfceyrle.  Paris,  Leon  Techner.  ttue  do  I'Arbre- 
8ec.  52 :  Londoa,  Barthed  h  LK)weIl,  11  Great  Marl- 
borough Street.    1872. 


such  occasion.  Everywhere  submission, 
submission,  submission,  corresponding  and 
more  than  corresponding  to  the  triple 
audacity  of  Danton.*  The  men  *' no- 
where," as  our  turf  people  say ;  the  women 
devoutly  resigned. 

With  the  aid  of  Monsieur  de  Laste3rrie'8 
volume,  observe  a  great  noble's  town-house 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Terror.  An  af- 
fray caused  by  some  angry  porters  at  the 
gate  of  the  Hotel  de  Noailles,  might  have 
become  the  nucleus  of  a  victorious  on^et, 
closely  followed  by  a  blessed  deliverance  ; 
but  then  an  affray  was  just  what  did  not 
happen,  and  was  not  even  probable.  The 
law  reigned.  If  you  are  not  afraid  of  bet- 
ing denounced  by  some  spy  as  the  associate 
of  **  aristocrats,"  you  can  enter  the  build- 
ing. There,  when  in  strict  privacy  with 
some  members  of  the  great  historic  house 
of  Noaille??,  you  surely  will  see  the  germ 
of  resistance  to  organized  murder.  Nut  at 
all.  You  will  see  two  brave,  nohle,  and 
high-hearted  women  —  one  charmingly  at- 
tractive —  recommending  each  other  to 
prepare  for  death,  with  a  priest  contriving 
the  disguise  in  which  he  will  make  bold  to 
attend  their  execution;  and  this,  mark, 
about  a  year  before  the  time  when  the  vic- 
tims who  thus  prepared  themselves  for  the 
knife  of  the  slaughterer  were  really  thrown 
into  prison. 

It  was  owing  to  their  own  *-  faults  of 
temper,"  as  the  conjugal  phrase  o^oes,  and 
not  to  the  prowess  of  adversaries,' that  the 
butchers  at  length  succumbed.  Good  men 
loathing  murder  had  no  part  at  all  in  tlie 
conflict  which  preceded  the  end  of  ''  the 
Terror."  Robespierre  himself  was  the 
man  who  (from  overreaching  ambition,  or 
from  hatred  or  dread  of  his  brother-terror^ 
ists)  rose  up  (with  the  Commune  at  his 
back^  against  the  more  blood-thirsty  mem- 
bers of  the  Co/nmittee,  and  it  was  only  in 
the  confusion  resulting  from  the  victory  of 
men  worse  than  he  was,  that  honest  peo- 
ple at  last  found  courage  to  interpose. 

Until  the  end  thus  came,  the  submissive- 
ness  of  France  knew  no  bounds.  The 
Reign  of  Terror  was  also  the  Reign  of  Law.  ^ 
Every  scoundrel  who  sat  round  the  green 
table  in  the  Committee  of  Public  Sjifety, 
and  agreed  to  the  daily  list  of  victim!^,  was 
as  amply  invested  with  le;^al  authority  aa 
any  grand-juryman  who  briugs  in  a  **  true 
bill  "  at  our  English  assizes.  The  scaffold 
reeked,  but  the  women  —  bringing  their  i 
work  with  them  —  who  came  every  day  to 
see  '^  Madame   G  jillotine  "  fed,  could  at 

*  Ce  qn'il  noas  Aat  c'est  de  Paadace,  et  encore  de 
I'aadaoe^  et  toi\)our«  de  raudaoe. 
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least  saj  that  from  the  cutting  of  the  hair 
of  the  yictims  to  the  remoTal  of  their 
bodies  and  the  baskets  containing  their 
heads,  the  whole  proceeding  was  strictly 
legal,  and  sanctioned  besides  by  universal 
silage.  Paris  was  quiet.  Order  reigned, 
l^ever,  perhaps,  was  the  law  so  respected. 

But  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ? 
Were  people  all  madlj  wicked?  19ot  at 
all.  Only  a  few  were  wicked ;  the  rest 
were  cowed.  Cowed!  A  whole  people, 
a  brave  people  cowed?  Well,  the  expla- 
nation seems  to  be  this:  The  executions 
began,  continued,  increased  in  number,  and 
therefore,  of  course  —  in  one  sense  —  it 
was  by  the  will  of  God  that  they  took 
place.  Then,  again,  they  were  ordered  by 
the  hiw  of  the  land.  These  two  considera- 
tions so  effectually  reinforced  the  selfish 
motiTes  which  inclined  men  to  shrink  from 
the  immediate  danger  of  resistance,  that 
there  resulted  that  fatal  guilt  which  has 
been  the  cause  of  so  much  evil  in  France 
—the  suilt  of  Resignation. 

Oar  French  critics  may  tell  us  that  we 
too  —  and  that  very  lately  —  have  incur- 
red this  kind  of  disgrace  —  the  disgrace  of 
guilty  acquiescence.  When  the  rioters, 
H}me  five  years  ago,  were  in  possession  of 
Hjde  Park,  Parliament  was  sitting,  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  the  leader  of  the  Op- 
position. It  was  plainly  incumbent  upon 
aim  to  stand  up  in  his  place  and  say  that 
in  the  duty  of  maintaining  order  the  Gov- 
emoient  ^nld  be^  as  firmly  supported  by 
his  side  of  the  House  as  by  their  own  ac- 
castonied  adherents.  He  remained  silent 
—  guiltily  silent ;  but  we  imagine  that  his 
error  arose  from  an  impassioned  desire  for 
the  recovery  of  office,  and  a  consequent  un- 
willingness to  run  the  least  risk  of  losing 
popular  favour.  In  that  view  his  delin- 
qaency  should  be  carefully  remembered 
against  him ;  but  it  was,  after  all,  a  sin  of 
ambition,  and  not  one  importing  that  fatal 
resignation  which  we  have  ventured  to  as- 
cribe to  the  French. 

Whatever  counterbalancing  merits  may 
be  reckoned  in  defence  of  the  Faith,  it 
seems  impossible  to  doubt  that  this  selfish 
vice,  the  vice  of  guilty  resignation,  dili- 
gently taught  by  the  Boman  Catholic 
Cbarch,  and  taught  unhappily  with  a  suc- 
cess which  does  not  attend  its  other  and 
more  moral  offorts.  What  makes  the  mat- 
ter worse  is,  that  people  with  the  best 
natural  dispositions  and  the  most  lively 
consciences  are  precisely  those  who  are  the 
most  surely  corrupted  and  demoralized  by 
religion  thus  misapplied.  The  very  men 
who.  by  their  station,  their  character,  and 
their  natural  goodness  of  hearty  might 


seem  to  be  the  best  qualified  to  stand  by 
their  country  in  her  hour  of  trial,  are  more 
than  all  others  exposed  to  this  moral  palsy. 
If  Hampden  had  been  a  good  Roman 
Catholic,  he  would  have  paid  his  ship- 
money. 

Considering  the  known  bravery  of  the 
French  race,  we  used  always  to  marvel  at 
the  decision  taken  by  the  nobles  who  emi- 
grated when  threatened  by  the  dangers  of 
the  Revolution ;  but  some  part  at  least  of 
the  required  explanation  is  furnished  by 
the  circumstance  of  their  having  been  bred 
up  as  Roman  Catholics.  It  might  have 
seemed  that,  in  their  gay  brilliant  time  at 
Versailles,  they  were  free  enough  from  the 
sway  of  religion ;  but  they  were  all  men 
who  had  been  piously  taught  in  the  days 
of  their  childhood ;  and  when  the  hour  of 
danger  came,  the  fatal  lesson  of  resignation 
which  they  had  received  in  their  early 
days  refastened  itself  upon  their  minds, 
and  concurred  with  their  selfish  fears  in 
inducing  them  to  shrink  from  the  duty 
they  owed  to  their  country.  Besides,  the 
brilliant  vigour  of  the  women  in  France 
has  an  incalculable  effect  in  inspiring  the 
courage  and  enterprise  of  the  men ;  and  if 
the  "better  half  "  —  the  by  far  better  half 
—  of  the  nation  becomes  so  piously  des- 
ponding of  human  resources  as  to  be  pre- 
paring for  death,  there  must  be  imminent 
danger  of  a  collapse  on  the  part  of  the 
men.  When  French  regiments  go  into 
action,  they  like  to  be  led  by  a  woman  ;  * 
but  who  would  expect  great  achievements 
from  the  men  of  a  Zouave  battalion  if  the 
neat-footed  vivandidre  who  so  prettily 
marches  at  their  head  were  to  begin  pre- 
maturely despairing  of  victory,  and  crying 
out  for  a  prfest  ? 

The  working  of  this  poison  —  the  poison 
which  the  French  call "  clerical "  —  is  exem- 
plified in  the  little  book  now  before  us. 
We  there  see  the  pious  and  blameless  **  va- 
riety "  of  the  *•  grande  dame  "  practising 
every  virtue,  and  coming  after  all  to  the 
scaffold  with  angelic  sweetness ;  no  fathers, 
no  husbands,  no  sons,  no  lovers  throwing 
any  sort  of  impediment  in  the  way  of  all 
this  organized  murder;  and  by  the  time 
we  have  finished  the  volume,  we  begin  to 
understand  how  the  divine  lesson  of  resig- 
nation to  the  will  of  God  may  be  taught 
and  taught  and  taught  by  priests  till  it 
ends  in  producing  resignation  to  the  will 
of  demons. 

The  lives  of  both  the  Duchesse  d'Ayen 
and  the  Marquise  de  la  Fayette  are  writ- 

•  At  Inkerman  the  2d  battalion  of  the  8d  ZoaaTei 
went  into  the  fight  headed  gaily  br  its  vlvandiere. 
She  was  killed. 
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ten  in  so  pious,  or  rather  in  so  *' clerical,"  useleas  to  go  as  far  as  the  guillotioe;  besides, 
a  spirit,  as  to  be  absolutely  colourless,  and  ,  my  courage  failed  me.  This  was  ominous  for 
it  is  from  their  general  tenor  rather  than  *he  fulfilment  of  the  prtmise  I  had  made  to  their 
from  any  particular  passage  that  we  have  relations,  who  were  thrown  into  the  deepest 
beeu  able  to  deduce  our  conclusions.  The  jA'ction  by  this  catastrophe.  They  had  all 
lives,  in  truth,  are  so  written  that  it  would   ^°  ^J^^"*^  '"^  *^«  »*™«  prison   and  had  thus 

be  more  fitting  to  read  them  on  a  Sunday  *^?,?'  &T^/7^i^^a^w^^^  T,^^.^  • 
,,        .  ^  °j.^^  1.1       i.u        •     J  **0n  the22d  of  July  (179i),on  a  Tassiw,* 

than  to  quote  them  on  the  other  six  days  ;  ^^^^  ^.^^  ^^^  ten  o»olock  in  the  morning,  I 
but  the  narrative  of  the  good  priest  Carri-  ^^^  j^j.  ^^^^  ^^,  ^  ^eard  a  knock.  I  opene  i 
chonis  extremely  interesting,  and  we  give  the  door,  and  saw  the  Noailles  children  wiih 
it  almost  entire.  Wq  do  this  the  more!  their  tutor.  The  children  were  cheerful,  as  is 
readily  because  the  kind,  zealous,  devoted  !  usually  <he  case  at  that  age.  but  under  their 
man  tells  us  how  be  was  able  to  grant  ab-  *  merriment  was  concealed  a  sadness  of  h&krt 
solution  under  circumstances  strange  and  I  caused  by  their  recent  losses  and  by  their  fears 
terrible.  for  the  future;  the  tutor  looked  sad,  careworn, 

..Tu    TLf     '  u  1  J     XT    -11     «  4L    Tk  ^w palc,  aud  hagi^u d  I  'Let  us  go  to  your  stu iy/ 

"  The  Marechal  de  Noailles,*  the  Ducheese  ^^  3^^^^  .  ^^J  y^^^  the  children  in  this  rooi.' 

d  Ayen   her  daughter-in-law.  and   the  Vicom-  y^^  ^j-^  ^     ^^  threw  himself  on  a  chair.     '  All 

tesse  de  Noailles  her  grand-daughter,  were  de-  jg                 f^i^^^j  ,  ^^  ^^^j    .  the  Udies  arc  be- 

tained  prisoners  in  their  own  house  from  Nov-  ^^e  the   Revolutionary  Tribunal.     .1  sammon 

ember  1798  till  April   1791.    The  first  I  only  to  keep  your  word.     I  shall  take  the  boys  to 

knew   by  sight,  but  was  well  acquainted  with  Vincenned  to  see  little  Euphemie.t    While   in 

the  two  others,  whom  I  generally  visited  once  a  the  wood  I  sh.ill  prepare  these  unfortunate  chil- 

week.     Terror  and  crime  were  increasing  to-  h^„  ^^^  ^i^^jp  j^^^ble  loss.' 

gether;  victims  were  becoming  more  numerous.  ..  Although  I  had  long  been  prepare  1  for  this 

One  day,  as  the  lajliea   were  exhorting  ea«h ,  i  ^^     ^^l     ghockei      The  frightfal 

other  to  prepare  for  deuh,  I  said  to  them  as  by  gjtuation  of  the   parents,  of  the  children,   of 


soen 


foresight :  If  youi/o  to  the  scaffold,  and  if  God    ^^^^^  ^^j^^j,    ^^^^^^  ^^^^t  youthful  mirih  so 
fftves  me  strength  to  do  so,  I  shall  accompany    ^^   followed  by  such   misery;   poor   little   Ea- 
you.    I  hey  took  me  at  ray  word,  and  eagerly  ex-  "^  •'«-..-- 


claimed,  fVill  yoii  promise  to  do  so  T    For  one 


pheraie,   then  only  four  years  old,   all   these 
thoughts  rushed   upon  my  min^..     But  I  soon 


moment  I  hesiUteJ.  Fw,  /  replied;  and  so  recovered  myself,  and  after  a  few  questions,  and 
that  you  may  eanly  recognize  me,  I  shall  wear  ^^^^^^  f^^{  ^f  mournful  details.  I  said  to  M. 
a  dark-blue  coat  and  a  red  waistcoat     Since   Q^n^t :  «  You  must  go  now,  and  I  must  change 


then  they  oOen  reminded  me  of  my  promise.        |        ^^^     ^^at  a  task  I  have  before  me!  Pray 

"In  the  month  of  April  1794,  during  Easter  ■  ^j^-'^^  q^^j  .^^  ^^  strength  to  accomplish 

week,  they  were  all  three  conveyed  to  the  Lux-    -^ ,     ^^  arose,  and  found  .the  children   inno- 

'.?^.'l^'Jr^±':'^^Vtl^^^^^  amusing    themselves,  l<..kinT  gay   and 


through  M.  6rellet,t  whose  delicate  attentions 
and  zealous  services  were  of  such  use  both  to 
them  and  to  their  children.  I  wis  often  re- 
minded of  my  promise.     On  the  27th  of  June, 


happy.  The  sight  of  them,  the  thought  of 
their  unconsciousness  of  what  they  were  so 
soon  to  learn,  and  of  the  interview  which  would 
soon  follow  with  t^ieir  little  sistsr,  renderel  the 


?"  ?  ?c?°l*^  °''  *"  Friday,  he  came  to  beg  of  me  1  ^^^^^  ^^^  striking,  and  almost  broke  my 


to  fulfil  the  engagement  I  had  taken  with  the 
Marechal  de  Mouchy  and  his  wife. 

*'  I  went  to  the  *•  Palais  de  Justice,*  and  suo- 


heart.  Left  alone  after  their  departure,  I  felt 
terrified  and  exhausted.  *  My  (iod,  have  pity 
on  them  and  on  me!  *  I  exclamel.     I  changed 


oeeded  in  entermg  the  court.  I  stood  very  ■  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  three  places, 
near,  with  my  eyes  fixed  upon  them,  during  ^   y/.^^  ^  j^  ^^^  ^^         heart,  I  turne.1   my 

quarter  of  an  hour.  M.  and  Mme.  de  Mouchy,  ;  ^  ^^^,^^J  ^^^  »  p^l^j,  ^^  Justice,'  between 
whom  I  had  only  seen  once  at  their  own  house,  ^^f^^^  ^^^  ^,^^^^^  i„  ^j^^  afternoon.  I  tried 
and  whom  I  knew  better  than  they  knew  me,  |  ^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^  -^  impossible.  I  made  in- 
oould  not  distinguish  me  m  the  crowd.  God  ?  .^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  j^t  left  the  tri- 
inspired  me  and  with  His  help  I  did  al  I  could  g^^^j  j  ^^.fi  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^y^  ^^  the  news 
for  them.  Ihe  Mirdohal  was  singularly  edify-  ,  ^^ioh  had  been  told  me.  But  the  answer  des- 
mg,  and  prayel  aloud  with  all  his  he.rt  The  "^  ^^^  ^^^.^^  ^^^  ^^  hope;  I  could  doubt 
day  before,  on  leaving  the  Luxembourg,  he  had  ^^  longer.  Once  more  I  went  on  ray  way,  and 
said  to  those  who  had  given  hira  marks  of  sym-  ^^^J  ^  ^^^.^^.13  ^he  Faubourg  S^int- 
pathy  :  'At  seventeen  years  of  age  I  mounted  _  ^^^^.^^  ■'^hat  thoughts,  what  agitation,  what 
the  breach  for  my  King;  at  twenty-seven  I  as-  ^^^^  ^^^^  distraftted  my  poor  brain!  I 
oend  the  sosffdd  for  my  Ood;  tny  friends,  I  am  ^  ^^^  ^eart  to  a  friend  whom  I  could  trust, 
not  to  be  pitied.;  I  avoid  details,  which  would  ^nd  whof  speaking  to  me  in  God's  name, 
become  interminable.    That  day  I  thought  it  ^  .trengthened  my  courage.     At  his  house  I  took 

some  coffee,  which  seemed  to  relieve  my  head. 


*  She  was  by  birth  a  Cosse-BrLwao.  Her  advanced 
•ge  had^lmpaired  her  faculties. 

t  Tutor  to  Alexin  and  Alfred  de  Noalllea,  sons  of 
the  ytoomtease  de  Noailles. 


•  4  Thermidor. 

t  Their  sUter,  Mme.  de  Verso. 
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"  Thoaghtfal  and  irresolute,  I  slowly  retraced 
my  steps  towards  the  *  Palais  de  Jostioe,'  dread- 
ing to  get  there,  and  hoping  not  to  find  those 
whom  1  was  seeking.  I  arrived  before  five 
o'clock.  There  were  no  signs  of  departure. 
Sick  at  heart,  I  ascended  the  steps  of  the  *  Sainte 
Chapelle,'  then  I  walked  into  the  Grande  SalU, 
sod  w«Ddered  aboat.  I  sat  down,  I  arose  agaio, 
Imt  spoke  to  no  one.  From  time  to  time  I  oast 
s  melancholy  glance  towards  the  courtyard,  to 
aee  if  there  were  any  signs  of  departure.  My 
ooostant  thought  was  that  in  two  hours,  per- 
haps in  one,  they  would  be  no  more.  I  cannot 
aj  how  overwhelmed  I  was  by  that  idea,  which 
hu  affected  me  through  life  on  all  such  occa- 
sioDs,  and  they  have  ooly  been  too  frequent. 
Vhile  a  prey  to  these  mournful  feelings,  never 
dki  an  boor  appear  to  me  so  long  or  so  short  as 
the  one  which  elapsed  between  five  and  six 
o'dock  on  that  day.  Conflicting  thoughts  were 
toeettantly  crossing  my  mind,  which  made  me 
scddenly  pass  from  the  illusions  of  vain  hope  to 
liBUs,  alas!  too  well  founded.  At  last  I  saw, 
bv  a  movement  in  the  crowd,  that  the  prison 
door  WAS  on  the  point  of  being  opened.  I  went 
down  and  placed  thyself  near  the  outer  gate,  as 
Car  the  previous  fortnight  it  had  become  im- 
posnble  to  enter  the  prison  yard.  The  first 
cut  was  filled  with  prisoners,  and  came  towards 
me.  It  was  occupied  by  eight  ladies,  whose 
demeaaoar  was  most  edifying.  Of  these  seven 
were  onknown  to  me.  '  The  liist,  who  was  very 
oai  me,  was  the  Marechale  de  Noailles.  A 
transient  ray  of  hope  crossed  my  mind  when  I 
saw  that  her  daughter-in-law  and  her  grand- 
daughter were  not  with  her;  but,  alasl  they 
were  in  the  second  cart. 

"Mme.  de  Noailles  was  in  white;  she  did  not 
appear  more  than  twenty-four  years  of  age  : 
Mme.  d'Ayen,  who  looked  about  forty,  wore  a 
dress  sUiped  blue  and  white.  Six  men  got  in 
after  them.  I  was  pleased  to  see  the  respectful 
distance  at  which  the  two  first  placed  them- 
selves, so  as  to  leave  more  liberty  to  the  ladies. 
They  were  scarcely  seated  when  the  mother  be- 
came the  object  of  that  tender  solicitude  for 
which  her  daughter  was  well  known." 

In  the  heart-rending  scene  which  follows, 
tlie  good  priest  was  too  far  away  from  the 
carts  containing  the  victims  to  be  able  to 
hear  what  they  said ;  but  whilst  gazing  in 
Us  agony  at  the  angelic  Mme.  de  Noailles, 
and  happily  catching  her  eye,  he  was  able, 
as  it  were,  to  see  her  speak,  and  nothing 
can  be  more  touching  or  more  tenderly 
beautiful,  than  the  words  she  seemed  to 
utter.  Let  us  add  that  those  words  lose 
Dothing  br  passing  into  the  exquisite  En- 
glish in  which  M.  de  Lasteyrie  nas  trans- 
lated them.  Wc  may  be  unduly  proud  of 
our  language,  but  certainly  we  imagine 
that  these  words,  aa  rendered  by  M.  de 
Lasteyrie,  are  even  more  touching  than 
the  original  French.  The  narrative  goes 
on:  — 


**  I  beard  it  said  near  me,  *  Look  at  that 
young  one,  how  anxious  she  seems!  see  how  sho 
is  speaking  to  the  other  one!  *  For  my  part,  I 
felt  as  if  I  heard  all  they  were  saying.  Mama, 
he  is  noi  there,  —  Look  again,  —  JVbthing  e^ 
capes  me;  I  assure  you,  mam4i,  he  is  not  there, 

"  They  had  evidently  forgotten  that  I  had  sent 
them  word  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to 
gain  admittance  into  the  prison  yard.    The  first 
cart  stopped  before  me  during  at  least  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.    It  moved  on ;  the  second  followed. 
I  approached  the  ladies;  they  did  not  see  me.    I 
went  again  into  the  *  Palais  de  Justice,'  and 
then  a  long  way  round,  and  stood  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  '  Pont-au-Change,'  in  a  prominent 
place.     Mme.  de  Noailles  cost  her  eyes  around 
her;  she  passed,  and  did  not  see  me.    I  followed 
the  carts  over  the  bridge,  and  thus  kept  near 
the  ladies,  though  separated  from  them  by  the 
crowd.     Mme.  de  Noailles,  still  looking  fbr  me, 
did  not  perceive  me.     Mme.  d*Ayen's  anxiety 
became  visible  on  her  countenance.   Her  daugh- 
ter watched  the  crowd  with  increasing  attentiCn, 
but  in  vain.    1  felt  tempted  to  turn  back.    Have 
I  not  done  all  that  I  could?  I  inwardly  ex- 
claimed.   Everywhere  the  crowd  will  be  greater; 
it  is  useless  to  go  any  further.    I  was  on  the 
point  of  giviiig  up  the  attempt     Suddenly  the 
sky  became  overclouded,  thunder  was  heard  in 
'the  distance;  I  made  a  fresh  efifort     A  short 
cut  brought  me  before  the  arrival  of  the  carts 
to  the  Rue  Saint-Antoine,  nearly  opposite  the 
too  famous  *  Force.'    At  that  moment  the  storm 
broke  forth.    The  wind  blew  violently;  flashes 
oi  lightning  and  claps  of  thunder  followed  4n 
rapid  succession ;  the  rain  poured  down  iir«^r- 
rents.    I  took  shelter  at  a  shop-door.     The  spot 
is  always  present  to  my  memory,  and  I  have 
never  passed  by  it  since  without  emotion.    In 
one  moment  the  street  was  cleared :  the  crowd 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  shops  and  gateways. 
There  was  less  order  in  the  procession,  both  the 
escort  and  the  cnrts  having  quickened  their 
pace.    They  were  close  to  the  *  Petit  Saint-An- 
toine,* and  I  was  still  undecided.    The  first  cart 
passed.  By  a  precipitate  and  involuntary  move- 
ment I  quitted  the  shop-door,  rushed  towards 
the  second  cart,  and  found  myself  close  to  the 
ladies.     Mme.  de  Noailles  perceived  me,  and, 
smiling,  seemed  to  say  :  There  you  are  cU  last! 
How  happy  toe  are  to  see  you!     How  we  have 
looked  for  you!    Mama^  there  he  is!    Mme. 
d^Ayen  appeared  to  revive.     As  for  myself,  all 
irresolution  vanished  from   my  mind.     By  the  ' 
grace  of  God  I  felt  possessed  of  extraordinary 
courage.    Soaked  with  rain  and  perspiration,  I 
continued  to  walk  by  them.     On  the  steps  of 
the  church  of  Saint  Louis  I  met  a  friend  who, 
filled  with  respect  and  attachment  for  the  ladies, 
was  endeavouring  to  give  them  the  same  assist- 
ance.    His  countenance,   his  attitude,  showed 
what  he  felt    I  placed  my  hand  on  his  shoul- 
der, and,  shuddering,  said,  *  Good  evening,  my 
dear  friend.' 

**  The  storm  was  at  its  height     The  wind 
blew  tempestuously,  and  greatly  annoyed  the 
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ladies  in  the  first  oart,  more  espeoiallj  the 
Mareohale  de  Noailles.  With  her  hands  tied 
behind  her,  with  no  support  for  her  t>aok,  she 
tottered  on  the  wretched  planic  upon  whioh 
she  was  placed.  Her  large  cap  fell  back  and 
exposed  to  view  some  grey  hairs.  Immediatelj, 
a  number  of  people  who  were  gathered  there 
notwithstanding  the  rain,  having  recognized 
her,  she  became  the  sole  object  of  their  atten- 
tion. They  added  by  their  insults  to  the  suffer- 
ings she  was  enduring  so  patiently.  '  There 
she  is,  that  Mardohale  who  used  to  go  about 
with  so  many  attendants,  driving  in  such  fine 
coaches :  there  she  is  ia  the  cart,  just  like  the 
others !  *  The  shouts  continued,  the  sky  became 
darker,  the  rain  fell  heavier  stilL  We  were 
close  to  the  earrefour,  preceding  the  Faubourg 
Saint- Antoine.  1  went  forward,  examined  the 
spot,  and  said  to  myself,  This  is  the  plaee  for 
granting  them  what  they  so  much  long  for. 

*'  The  cart  was  going  slower.  I  turned  to- 
wards the  ladies,  and  made  a  sign  which  Mme 
de^oailles  understood  perfectly.  Mama,  M. 
Carrichon  i»  going  to  give  ut  absolution,  she 
evidently  whispered.  They  piously  bowed  their 
heads  with  a  look  of  repentance,  contrition,  and 
hope,  then  I  lifted  up  my  hand,  and,  without 
uncovering  my  head,  pronounced  the  form  of 
absolution,  and  the  words  which  follow  it,  very 
distinctly,  and  with  supernatural  attention. 
Never  shall  I  forget  the  expression  of  their 
fhoes.  From  that  moment  the  storm  abated,  the 
rain  diminished,  and  seemed  only  to  have  fallen 
for  the  furtherance  of  our  wishes.  I  offered  up 
mjr thanks  to  Qod,  and  so  did,  I  am  sure,  these 
piour^romen.  Their  exterior  appearance  spoke 
contentment,  security,  and  joy." 

Here,  then,  waa  absolution  not  preceded 
by  any  confession  which  can  be  called 
"auricular,"  and  given,  besides,  by  the 
priest  whilst  standing  disguised  in  a 
crowd ;  bat  we  believe  it  is  not  doubted 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  that  the 
deviation  from  the  usual  practice  had  a 
sound  warrant  in  the  necessity  of  the  case, 
and  that  the  absolution  was  valid.  The 
narrative  goes  on :  — 

'*  As  we  advanced  through  the  *  Faubourg,' 
the  rain  having  ceased,  a  curious  multitude 
again  lined  the  two  sides  of  the  street,  insulting 
the  ladies  in  the  first  oart,  but  above  all  the 
Mnrechale.  Nothing  was  said  to  the  others.  I 
sometimes  walked  by  the  side  of  the  carts,  and 
sometimes  preceded  them. 

"  At  last  we  reached  the  fatal  spot.  I  cannot 
describe  what  I  felt  What  a  moment!  What 
a  separation!  What  an  affliction  for  the  chil- 
dren, husbands,  sisters,  relations,  and  friends 
who  are  to  survive  those  beloved  ones  in  this 
valley  of  tears!  There  they  are  before  me  full 
of  hcttlth,  and  in  one  moment  I  shall  see  them 
no  more.  What  anguish!  yet  not  without  deep 
eonsolation  at  beholding  them  so  resigned. 

**  We  oamein  sight  of  the  scaffold.    The  carts 


stot»ped,  and  were  immediately  surrounfled  fij 
the  soldiers.  A  ring  of  numerous  spectators 
was  soon  formed,  most  of  whom  were  laughing 
and  amusing  themselves  at  the  horrible  sight. 
It  was  dreadful  to  be  amongst  them! 

**  While  the  executioner  and  his  two  aaaist- 
ants  were  helping  the  prisoners  out  of  the  first 
cart,  Mme.  de  Noailles*s  eyes  sought  tor  me  in 
the  crowd.  She  caught  sight  of  me.  What  a 
wonderful  expression  there  was  in  those  looks! 
Sometimes  raised  towards  heaven,  sometimes 
lowered  towards  earth;  her  eyes,  so  animated, 
so  gentle,  so  expressive,  so  heavenly,  were  often 
fixed  on  me  in  a  manner  which  would  have  at- 
tracted notice  if  those  around  me  had  had  time 
for  observation.  I  pulled  my  hat  over  my  eyes 
without  taking  them  off  her.  I  felt  as  if  I 
could  hear  her  say.  Our  $aeriftce  it  aceom- 
plithed!  We  have  the  firm  and  coarforting 
hope  that  a  merciftU  Ood  it  calling  ue  to  Him. 
How  many  dear  tone  toe  leave  behind  /  btU  we 
shall  forget  no  one.  Farewell  to  them^  and 
thanks  to  you  !  Jesus  Christ,  who  died  for  tic, 
is  our  strength.  May  we  die  in  Him  !  Far^ 
well.     May  we  ail  meet  again  in  heaven  I 

'*  It  is  impossible  to  give  an  idea  of  the  ani- 
mation and  fervour  of  those  signs,  the  eloquenoe 
of  which  was  so  touching  that  the  bystanders 
exclaimed:  *  Oh!  that  young  woman,  how  hap- 
py she  seems,  how  she  looks  up  to  heaven,  how 
she  is  praying!  But  what  is  the  use  of  it  all  7  * 
And  then,  on  saoond  thoughts :  *  Uh!  the  ras- 
cals, the  bigots! ' 

*'  The  mother  and  daughter  took  a  last  fkre- 
well  of  each  other  and  descended  from  the  cart. 
As  for  me,  the  outer  world  disappeared  for  a 
moment  At  once  broken-hearted  and  comfort- 
ed, I  oould  only  return  thanks  to  God  for  not 
having  waited  for  this  moment  to  give  them  ab- 
solution; or,  which  would  have  been  still  worse, 
delayed  it  till  they  had  ascended  the  scaffold. 
We  could  not  have  joined  in  prayer  while  Igave* 
and  they  received,  this  great  blessing,  as  we  had 
been  enabled  to  do  in  the  most  fiivourable  cir- 
cumstances possible  at  such  a  time.  I  left  the 
spot  where  I  was  standing,  and  went  over  to  the 
other  side,  while  the  victims  were  getting  out. 
I  found  myself  opposite  the  wooden  steps  which 
led  to  the  scaffold.  An  old  man,  tall  and  straight, 
with  white  hair  and  a  good-natured  countenance, 
was  leaning  against  it  I  was  told  he  was  a 
fermier -general.  Near  him  stood  a  very  edify- 
ing lady,  whom  I  did  not  know.  Then  came 
the  Mareohale  de  Noailles,  exactly  opposite  me, 
dressed  in  black,  for  she  was  still  in  mourning 
for  her  husband.  She  was  sitting  on  a  block  of 
wood  or  stone  which  happened  to  be  there,  her 
large  eyes  fixed  with  a  vacant  look.  I  had  not 
omitted  to  do  for  her  what  I  had  done  for  so 
many,  and  in  particular  for  the  Marechal  and 
Mareohale  de  Mouchy.  All  the  others  were 
drawn  up  in  two  lines,  looking  towards  the 
Faubourg  Saiot-Antoine.  From  where  I  stood  I 
could  only  perceive  Mme.  d*Ayen,  whose  atti- 
tude and  countenance  expressed  the  most  sah- 
Ume,  unaffected,  and  devout  resignation.    She 
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Memed  only  ooenpied  with  the  norifioe  she  was 
iboat*to  make  to  Ood,  throagh  the  merits  of 
the  SftTiour,  His  diviDe  Son.  She  looked  as  she 
was  woDt  to  do  when  she  had  the  happiness  of 
approaching  the  altar  tor  holy  commuoion.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  impression  she  made  on 
me  at  that  moment  It  is  oftea  in  my  thoughts. 
6od  grant  that  I  may  profit  by  it! 

**The  Marecbale  de  Noailles  was  the  third 
person  who  ascended  the  scafibld.  The  npper 
part  of  her  dress  had  to  be  cat  away  in  order  to 
oneoTerher  throat.  I  was  impatient  to  leave 
the  plaop,  bat  yet  I  wished  to  dnnk  the  cup  of 
Ittttemess  to  the  dregs,  and  to  keep  my  promise, 
as  God  was  giving  me  strength  to  do  so,  even  in 
the  midst  of  all  my  shuddering  horror.  Six  la- 
dies followed  Mme.  d*Ayen  was  the  tenth.  How 
happy  she  seemed  to  die  before  her  daughter! 
The  executioner  tore  off  her  cap.  As  it  was 
bsteoed  by  a  pin  which  he  had  forgotten  to  re- 
Biove,  he  puUed  her  hair  violently,  and  the  pain 
he  eansed  was  visible  on  her  countenance. 

'*  The  mother  disappeared,  the  daughter  took 
her  place.  What  a  sight  to  behold  that  young 
tteatare,  all  in  white,  looking  still  younger  than 
At  really  was,  like  a  gentle  Iamb  going  to  the 
daaghter!  I  fancied  I  wais  witnessing  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  one  of  the  young  virgins  or  holy  wo- 
moi  whom  we  read  of  in  the  history  of  the 
Chareh.  What  had  happened  to  the  mother 
also  happened  to  her;  the  same  pain  in  the  re- 
moval of  her  cap,  then  the  same  composure  and 
the  same  death.  Oh!  the  abundant  crimson 
itaeam  that  gashed  from  the  head  and  neck! 
How  happy  she  is  now!  I  thought,  as  her  body 
wu  thrown  into  the  frightful  cotEn. 

**  May  Almighty  Qod  in  His  mercy  bestow  on 
the  members  of  that  family  all  the  blessings 
whieh  I  ask,  and  entreat  them  to  ask  for  mine! 
May  we  all  be  saved  with  those  who  have  gon^ 
before  ns  to  that  happy  dwelling  where  revolu- 
tions are  unknown — to  that  abode  which,  ac- 
eording  to  the  words  of  Saint  Augustine,  has 
Imth  for  its  King,  Charity  for  its  Uw,  and  will 
eodure  for  Eternity!  ** 

The  moral  toe  draw  is,  that  neither  men 
nor  women  shoald  be  brought  by  priests 
or  deacons  into  that  state  of  mind  which 
fits  them  to  be  trampled  upon  without  re- 
sistance. Charlotte  Corday  was  the  su- 
perb exception ;  but  in  general,  both  by 
nature  and  habit>  the  Frenchman  has  al- 
wayb  been  but  too  well  inclined  to  meet 
the  approaches  of  tyranny  with  a  shrug 
and  *"  (^ue  voulez  vous  ?  **  and  it  seems  per- 
TfiTse  in  the  extreme  to  aggravate  this 
baneful  weakness  by  applying  to  those 
who  were  only  "  yictims,"  the  grand  ap- 
pellation of  *'  martyrs/'  and  confusing  the 
idea  of  submiasion  to  Heaven  with  that  of 
Babmiflftion  to  scoundrels. 


From  Katore. 
MELTING  AND  BEGELATIOX  QF  ICE. 

In  Nature  of  January  4th  of  this  year, 
there  is  a  most  interesting  account  of 
some  experiments  on  melting  and  regela- 
tion  of  ice  by  Mr.  James  T.  Bottomley. 
These  experiments  of  Mr.  Bottomley's  sug- 
gested the  possibility  of  passing  large 
bodies  through  ice  in  the  same  way  as  he 
caused  the  wires  to  pass.  I  accordingly 
placed  a  sixpence  on  a  block  of  ice,  and 
applied  pressure  to  it  by  means  of  a  fine 
steel  wire  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  On  examining  the  block  of 
ice  sometime  afterwards,  I  found  the  six- 
pence had  passed  into  the  centre  of  the 
block,  and  that  the  space  through  which  it 
had  passed,  except  the  small  part  occupied 
by  the  steel  wire,  was  again  solid  ice.  I 
tried  the  same  experiment  with  a  shilling, 
and  found  that  it  also  easily  passed  through 
the  ice;  the  experiment  was  then  repeated 
with  a  half-crown  with  the  same  result.  I 
did  not  attempt  anything  larger,  but  have 
no  doubt  much  larger  discs  oi  metal  might 
be  made  to  pass  through  ice  if  sufficient 
pressure  were  applied.  The  ice  in  the 
parts  of  the  blocks  through  which  the 
coins  had  passed  did  not  look  very  solid, 
but  was  rather  full  of  air-bubbles;  on 
breaking  the  block,  however,  it  did  not 
seem  much  weaker  than  the  rest  of  the  ice. 
Another  form  of  the  experiment  was  then 
made,  a  block  of  ice  was  supported  on  two 
boards  placed  near  each  other.  A  loop  of 
fine  wire  was  passed  over  the  ice,  and 
hung  down  between  the  two  boards  and  a 
weight  attached  to  it,  as  in  Mr.  Bottom- 
ley's  experiments,  pieces  of  wood  were 
placed  so  as  to  stop  the  wire  when  it  had 
passed  halfway  through  the  ice.  After  the 
wire  had  passed  into  the  centre  of  the 
block,  the  weight  was  removed,  the  wire 
cut,  and  a  disc  of  metal  half  an  inch  in 
diameter  was  attached  to  one  end  of  the 
wire,  and  a  weight  to  the  other  end.  In 
this  manner  the  disc  was  drawn  through 
the  ice,  leaving  apparently  perfect  solid  ice 
behind.  The  path  of  the  disc  could  only 
be  traced  by  its  slij^htly  cloudy  appear- 
ance, it  looked  as  if  the  few  air-bubbles 
passed  through  by  the  disc  had  been 
broken  up  into  a  great  number  of  small 
ones.  On  breaking  the  ice  afterwards  it 
seemed  quite  as  strong  where  the  disc  had 
passed  as  elsewhere. 

The  explanation  of  these  experiments 
is  of  course  the  same  as  for  the  experiments 
with  the  wires ;  Professor  James  Thomson 
showed  that  the  freezing  point  of  water  is 
lowered  by  pressure,  and  also  that  ice  has 
a  tendency  to  melt,  when  forces  are  ap- 
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plied  which  tend  to  change  its  form.  So 
that  the  ice  under  the  coins  has  a  ten- 
dency to  melt,  and  has  its  freezing  point 
lowered  by  the  pressure.  The  under  side 
of  the  coin  will  thus  have  a  lower  tem- 
perature than  the  upper ;  there  will  there- 
fore be  a  transference  of  heat  from  the 
upper  to  the  under  side  of  the  coin,  this 
heat  melts  the  ice  under  the  coin,  the 
water  so  formed  passes  round  the  ed^res 
of  the  coin  to  the  upper  side.  This 
water  being  at  a  slightly  lower  tempera- 
ture than  the  freezing  point  at  ordinary 
pressure,  a  very  small  proportion  of  it  will 
freeze  and  raise  the  temperature  of  the 
rest  to  the  freezing  point.  The  water  ar- 
rived at  the  upper  side  of  the  coin,  the  coin 
being  at  a  temperature  a  little  below  the 
freezing  point,  the  water  will  be  frozen, 
giving  out  its  latent  heat,  which  will  pass 
through  the  coin  and  melt  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  ice  on  the  under  side,  this  having 
absorbed  its  latent  heat  of  liquefaction 
will  in  turn  pass  to  the  upper  side,  and 
will  there  be  converted  into  ice,  giving  out 
its  latent  heat  to  melt  another  quantity, 
and  so  on. 

A  slightly  different  form  of  the  experi- 
ment was  then  made,  a  small  metal  cup 
was  filled  with  water  and  laid  on  a  piece 
of  ice,  and  a  heavy  weight  placed  on  the 
cup.  After  some  time  the  water  in  the 
cup  was  frozen.  The  freezing  point  of  the 
ice  under  the  cup  being,  owing  to  the  pres- 
sure, lower  than  that  of  the  water  in  the 
cup,  the  water  in  the  cup  parted  with  its 
heat  to  the  ice  outside.  A  quantity  of  ice 
outside  the  cup  was  thus  melted  equal  to 
the  quantity  of  ice  formed  in  the  cup. 

At  first  sight  these  experiments  might 
seem  to  have  an  important  bearing  on  the 
motion  of  glaciers.  It  might  be  thought, 
that  if  large  bodies  flowed  thus  easily 
through  ice,  why  should  not  ice  flow  easily 
in  it»  channel  ?  But  when  we  consider  the 
circumstances,  we  find  they  are  not  so 
similar  as  might  at  first  appear.  When  a 
body  flows  in  this  way  through  ice,  there 
is  not  only  a  displacement  of  matter 
but  also  a  displacement  of  heat,  and 
the  displacement  of  the  matter  cannot 
take  place  till  there  has  been  a  dis- 
placement of  the  heat.  In  the  preceding 
experiments,  circumstances  were  most  fa- 
vourable for  both  displacements  taking 
place  quickly.  The  heat  easily  flowed 
through  the  very  small  thickness  of  the 
good  conducting  silver  discs,  and  the  wV 
ter  had  only  to  flow  from  the  one  face  to 
the  other  round  the  edges  of  the  coins, 
whereas  in  glaciers,  the  ice  and  the  rocks 
over  which  it  moves  are  bad  conductors 


of  heat,  and  the  distance  to  which  the  heat 
has  to  be  conducted  is  so  much  greater 
than  in  the  above  experiments,  that  the 
exchange  of  heat  can  take  place  but  very 
slowly;  and  when  we  further  remember 
the  very  small  difference  of  temperatore 
between  the  freezing  point  of  ice  under 
pressure  and  not  under  pressure  —  if  the 
lowering  of  the  freezing  point  is  the  result 
of  hydrostatic  pressure  alone,  a  pressure 
of  one  hundred  atmospheres  not  lowering 
the  temperature  one  degree  centigrade  — 
we  can  easily  see  that  there  will  not  be 
sufficient  difference  in  temperature  be- 
tween the  different  parts  of  the  glacier  to 
cause  the  heat  to  flow  quickly  from  one 
part  to  another,  through  such  bad  coodac- 
tors. 

In  the  explanation  given  of  the  passage 
of  thQ  coins  through  the  ice,  it  has  been 
assumed  that  the  passage  depends  on  the 
exchange  of  heat  from  the  freezing  ice  on 
the  one  side  of  the  coin  to  the  melting  ioe 
on  the  other  side.  If  this  explanation  is 
correct,  then  if  the  coins  had  been  non- 
conductors of  heat,  they  would  not  have 
passed  through  the  ice.  The  test  was  put. 
A  shilling  was  placed  on  a  block  of  ice,  and 
over  it  a  disc  of  a  non-conductor  (india- 
rubber),  the  same  size  as  the  shilling  and 
over  that  another  shilling;  a  weight  of 
OOlbs.  was  applied  by  means  of  a  small 
steel  rod.  After  four  hours  it  was  found 
that  the  shillings  had  only  sunk  about  aa 
eighth  of  an  inch  into  the  ice,  most  of  the 
heat  to  sink  in  this  short  distance  being, 
Tti  all  probability,  got  by  radiation  from 
surrounding  objects ;  another  two  shillings 
and  non-conducting  disc  placed  on  a  block 
of  ice  and  similarly  situated,  but  not  un- 
der pressure,  had  sunk  to  nearly  the  ume 
depth. 

There  is  another  point  in  these  experi- 
ments in  their  relation  to  glacier  motion, 
which  requires  to  be  noticed.  In  all  the 
experiments  referred  to,  ice  at  the  melting 
point  was  used.  Sir  William  Thomson 
showed  that  the  freezing-point  of  water 
was  lowered  0^-13  C.  by  a  pressure  of  16  3 
atmospheres.  We  should  therefore  expect 
that,  if  we  lowered  the  temperature  of  the 
ice  by  half  a  degree  or  a  degree  below  the 
freezing-point,  a  much  greater  pressure 
would  be  required  to  cause  the  coins  to 
pass  through  the  ice.  In  order  to  test  this, 
a  block  of  ice  was  surrounded  with  ice, 
salt,  and  water.  After  it  was  cooled  about 
a  degree  below  the  freezing-point,  a  shil- 
ling was  placed  on  the  block  of  ioe,  and  a 
pressure  of  90  lbs.  applied.  On  examin- 
ing it  three  and  a  half  hours  afterwards, 
the  shilling  was  found  not  to  have  entered 
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in  the  slightest  degree  into  the  ice.  The 
freezing  mixture  was  then  removed,  and 
within  an  hour  the  shilling  had  passed 
some  distance  into  the  ice.  It  would 
therefore  appear,  considering  the  enor- 
mous resistance  offered  by  ice  at  a  tem- 
perature of  even  one  decree  below  the 
freezing-point  to  change  of  state,  that  the 
motion  of  glaciers  at  the  higher  parts, 
where  their  temperature  is  below  the 
freezing-point,  is,  in  all  probability,  not 
caused  by  the  melting  and  regelation  of 
the  ice  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  ex- 
periments. John  Aitken. 


From  The  Speotator. 
THE  METHOD  OF  ASIATIC  CONQUEST.    ^ 

A  VERT  curious  and  dramatic  political 
incident  is  reported  from  Egypt.    A  cor- 
respondent of  the  Daily  Telegraphy  residing 
at  buez,  telegraphs  that  the  Khedive  has 
in  profound  secrecy  formed  a  small  army 
of  2,000  men,  armed  with  Remington  rifles 
and  light  cannon,  has  placed  them  under 
the  command  of  a  Swiss  adventurer  named 
Manzinger,  and  has  sentr*them  to  invade 
Abyssinia.     They  have  taken  Bogos,  de- 
clared three  provinces  annexed  to  Egypt, 
and  imprisoned  a  "  queen,"  —  the  lady,  we 
presume,  from  whose  attentions  Lord  Na- 
pier is  said  to  have  had  some  difficulty  in 
escaping.      They    are  now  marching  on 
Magdala,  expecting  to  be  joined  en  route 
by  3,000  more  troops,  and  when  they  have 
taken  the  mountain  fortress  intend  to  claim 
the  obedience  of  all  Abyssinia.    The  Em- 
peror Eassai  is  marching  on  the  invaders 
with  10,000  men,  but  as  he  has  no  Reming- 
ton rifles,  it  is  believed  that  he  will  be  de- 
feated at  once,  and  that  Egypt  will  acquire 
the  whole  country  without  further  fight- 
ing.   A  couple  of  paragraphs  are  added, 
implying  that  although  the  Khedive  is  'Mn 
the  swim,"  to  steal  an  expressive  bit   of 
slang  Irom  the  American  Stock  Exchange, 
he  is  quite  prepared  to  repudiate  the  ex- 
pedition, and  that  it  has  nominally  been 
got  up  by  some  European  adventurers,  who 
We  placed  Munzinger  at  (heir  head,  and 
intend  to  proclaim  him  King,  or  more  like- 
ly, Pasha  of  Ethiopia.    The  whole  story  is 
&8  yet  too  little  confirmed  and  too  roman- 
tic for  political  discussion,  and  may  of 
coarse  be  an  invention,  but  we  have  an  im- 
pression that  it  is  in  the  main  true,  and 
true  in  the  odd  way  in  which  it  is  told,  as 
of  a  buccaneering  expedition,  half  sanc- 
tioned, half  disowned  by  the  Khedive,  who, 
in  the  north  of  his  dominions  a  civilized 


Viceroy  impatient  of  capitulations  and  ea- 
ger to  secure  prime  donne,  is  in  the  south 
of  them  more  of  a  buccaneer  upon  an  un- 
usual scale  than  anything  else.    We  have 
an  impression,  too,  that  he  will  win,  that 
he  will  succeed  in  overthrowing  Kassai, 
whose  followers  will  fly  without  much  re- 
sistance, and  that    he  will  conquer  Abys- 
sinia with  6,000  Arabs,  doing   more  work 
with  that  trumpery  force  than  we  did  with 
an  army  of  11,000  good  soldiers,  and  some 
40,000  auxiliaries,  camp  followers,  and  ser- 
vants of  every  kind.    If  we  are  right,  the 
incident  —  the  political  meaning  of  which 
we  disregard  for  the  moment,  merely  re- 
marking that  if  Lord  Granville  wishes  to 
have  his  hand  on  the  Khedive's  throat  he 
has  his  opportunity  at  last  —  is  one  more 
bit  of  evidence  to  that  strangest  of  all 
facts,  the  solvent  power  exercised  by  Eu- 
ropean   attack  upon  an   Oriental    State. 
Abyssinia  has  been  threatened  with  Mus- 
sulman attack  for  the  last  twelve  hundred 
years.    Mohammed  tried  to  take  it  and 
failed,  and  ever  pince  Amrou's  time  every 
Mohammedan  ruler  of  Egypt  has  hankered 
after  these  fine  provinces,  which  neverthe- 
less have  always  remained  independent  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Lower  Nile.     Only  five 
years  ago  Theodore  smiled  at  the  notion 
of  Egyptian  invasion,  and  not  only  pre- 
tended to  be,  but  was  as  in  dependent  of 
Constantinople  or  Cairo  as   the  Governor 
of  Bombay,  and  the  Khedive  himself  would 
have  admitted  that  the  conquest  of  Abys- 
sinia was  a  task  for  his  whole  army.    And 
now,  because  an  English  brigade  pene- 
trated to  Magdala  and   overthrew   Theo- 
dore, and  retired,  leaving  no  garrison  and 
claiming  nothing,  not  even  a  nominal  trib- 
ute, the  Egyptian  ruler  is  able,  with  a 
Swiss  adventurer  and  5,000  half-disciplined 
Fellahs,  to  subjugate  a  kingrlom  as  old  as 
Solomon,  governed  by  a  single  ruler,  and 
full  of  a  numerous  people,  hostile  to  the 
invaders*   enterprise   and   authority,   and 
diflering  from  hia  subjects  in  creed,  race, 
language,  aud  colour.    Why  ? 

We  wish  we  could  answer  that  question 
satisfactorily,  for  the  reply  would  reveal  a 
secret  which  this  writer  has  passed  a  life  of 
unusual  opportunities  in  studying  without 
having  ever  arrived  at  a  conclusion  which 
convinced  himself,  —  the  cause  of  the  sol- 
vent, or  rather  pulverizing  efiect  produced 
on  Asiatic  organizations,  aud  especially 
Asiatic  military  organizations,  by  Anglo- 
Saxon  impact.  Englishmen  are  so  accus- 
tomed to  the  result  that  they  have  ceased 
to  inquire  into  the  cause,  and  if  pressed, 
avoid  the  subject  by  a  reference  to  the 
vague  claim  called  ^*  superiority  of  race ; " 
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but  there  is  no  more  complicated  intellec- 
taal  puzzle.  **Race/^  to  begin  with,  in 
whatever  sense  we  may  use  that  very  elas- 
tic word,  has  very  little  to  do  with  the 
matter,  for  the  effect  of  the  impact  la$ts 
when  the  superior  race  has  withdrawn, 
and  as  we  saw  in  China,  and  are  seeing  in 
Abyssinia,  so  weakens  the  governing 
class  as  to  leave  it  a  helpless  prey  to 
men  who  have  no  race-privilege  to  urge. 
Our  war  with  China  in  Lord  Palmerston's 
time  BO  discredited  the  Tartars,  that  af- 
ter our  departure  native  Chinese  insur- 
gents, who  formerly  dared  no  I  show 
themselves,  collected  into  armies,  and  un- 
der the  name  of  Taepings  would  have  over- 
set the  dynasty,  but  that  they  could  not 
keep  their  blood-thirst  under  the  most 
moderate  control,  and  producing  an  im- 
pression that  they  intended  the  extirpatioi\^ 
of  the  loyal  population,  enabled  the  £m- 

Seror  to  introduce  a  ^reat  Tartar  horde  to 
efend  his  capital.  Our  invasion  of  Abys- 
sinia, if  the  Telegraph's  story  is  well  found- 
ed, as  we  think,  judging  from  internal  evi- 
dence, it  is,  is  similarly  followed  by  a  col- 
lapse of  native  power,  which  enables  a  few 
Egyptian  Arabs  to  accomplish  what  the 
great  Sultans  sought  for  ages  to  effect,  and 
sought  in  vain.  What  is  it  that  we  destroy 
in  the  people  we  invade?  It  is  hard 
enough  to  understand  why  we  beat  them, 
why  troops  like  the  Sikhs,  more  numerous 
than  our  own,  as  well  appointed  as  our 
own,  and  on  the  whole,  in  their  own  land 
and  under  any  circumstances  except  de- 
feat, braver  than  our  own,  animated  by 
bitter  hostility,  and  actuated  by  a  strong 
patriotism,  should  run  away  before  our 
own;  and  still  more,  why,  because  they 
have  run  away,  millions  of  equally  brave 
and  equally  hostile  persons  should  think 
themselves  bound  to  submit  to  a  domina- 
tion they  detest ;  but  still  some  sort  of  an 
explanation  of  those  facts  is  possible.  The 
Sikhs,  Rajpoots,  Tartars,  or  other  Asiatics 
run  away  because  their  leaders  handle  them 
so  badly  that  on  the  spot  of  actual  conflict 
their  numbers  do  not  tell,  and  the  divi- 
sions actually  engaged  being  by  superior 
energy  beaten,  the  remainder  suffer  from 
that  infjectious  emotion  which  only  a  disci- 
pline they  have  not  can  control ;  and  the 
people  submit  because  they  have  always 
been  accustomed  to  leave  resistance  to  their 
own  dlite,  the  national  soldiery,  and  think 
if  they  are  defeated  no  one  else  can  suc- 
ceed. But  that  very  poor  explanation  — 
for  after  all.  Orientals,  say  in  India,  are 
adepts  in  insurrection,  and  could  crush  us 
with  half  the  effort  they  are  quite  ready  to 
expend  in  intestine  wars  —  is  not  sufficient 


to  explain  the  other  fact,  that  when  we 
have  retired  the  power  we  have  defeated 
remains  pulverized,  a  prey  to  the  first 
spoiler,  with  the  life  of  all  its  military  in- 
stitutions gone  out  of  them.  Why  in  the 
world  should  not  Tartars,  or  Abyssinians, 
beaten  on  Monday  by  Europeans,  on  Tues- 
day fight  Asiatics,  whom  they  have  de- 
feated a  hundred  times,  just  as  well  as  be- 
fore? 

Clearly,  the  only  answer  is  that  self-re- 
spect is  gone  out  of  them ;  but  why  is  it 
gone  out,  not  only  as  regards  the  victors 
but  as  regards  all  other  persons,  till  men 
whom  tfapey  laughed  at  twitched  them  by 
the  beard?    Their  courage  is  not  gone 
Their    habit  of  obedience  is    not  gone 
Their  theories  of  life  are  not  gone.    Noth- 
ing is  gone  except  the  something  which 
was  in  the  Mexicans,  for  instance,  when 
Cortez  landed,  and  was  out  of  the  Mexi- 
cans apparently    for    ever  when  Cortez 
died,  —  something  which  enabled  them  to 
endure  the  strain  of  keeping  up  original 
institutions     by    their    own    unassisted 
strength.     The  something  is  not,  we  are 
convinced,  the  wish  to  win,  for  they  wish 
it  in  subjugation  much  more  strongly  than 
in  triumph,  noiiatred,  for  example,  exceed 
ing  that  of  a  Greek  of  Asia  Minor  or  of 
an  Egyptian  fellah  for  a  Turk,  whose  su- 
perior he  is  in  brain  and  body,  while  yet 
he  cowers  before  him.    Nor  is  it  want  of 
confidence  in  each  other.    We  have  never 
been  able  to  control  the  Chinese  Uoey<i  or 
secret  societies  of  Singapore  by  civil  law, 
because  the  members  are  absolutely  faith- 
ful to  each  other;  we  have  never  divided 
the  men  of  the  dangerous  sects  like  Mop- 
lahs,   or  Wahabees,  or  Kookas;  and  we 
were  never  but  once  aided  by  treachery  in 
the  Mutiny.    What  has  disappeared  is,  we 
suppose,  confidence  in  the  protection  to  be 
derived    from  organization,  from  the  ar^ 
rangement  of  force  which,  having  come 
down  from  antiquity,  must  be  the   only 
right  arrangement,  the  only  one   under 
which  men  can  hope  to  succeed  in  their 
enterprises.    That  has  disappeared  under 
a  blow  clearly  seen  to  be  inadequate  in 
weight  —  all  Asiatics  understand  aa  clearly 
as  we  do  the  smallness  of  our  armies  —  but 
also  seen  to  be  irresistible  in  velocity,  and 
with  its  disappearance  the  Asiatic  feels  like 
a  man  who,  accustomed  to  wear  armour, 
finds  it  suddenly  become  a  useless  burden. 
It  could  not  resist  rockets,  and  he  distrusts 
it  against  arrows,  and  ceases  in  that  dis- 
trust to  be  a  capable  soldier  at  all.     The 
Abyssinians  saw  their  warrior  King  and 
his  army  destroyed  by  a  trumpery  force 
of  Europeans,  and  in  despair  of  seeing  a 
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«Tg8oazation    efiectiTe  against  a 
nneb  inferior  foe,  give  up,  because  their 
annoaris,  to  their  own  imagination,  fall 
of  holes.    This,  we  say,  is  the  reasonable 
explanation,  but  there  may  be  a  much  more 
subtle  and  complete  one,  a  partial  rise  in 
all  races  but  the  English  of  that  feeling 
known  to  exist  in  the  Tasmanians,  Maories, 
Tahitians,  and  other  dying  peoples,  — -  the 
feeling  that  exertion  is  not  worth  while ; 
that  in  the  end,  the  unpleasant,  energetic, 
raspy  white  man  will  win ;  that  the  world 
vill  not  go  their  way,  as  by  every  divine 
lav  it  ought  to  go ;  and  that  they  may  as 
veil  take  a  lower  position  at  once,  and  see 
if  that  be  bearable.      Why  not  despair 
when  exertion  is  ultimately  so  hopeless, 
and  presently    such    a   strain    upon  the 
Derres?    All  experts  in  the  matter  agree 
that  this  was  the  case  with  the  Mexicans 
aad  Peruvians  and  people  of  Guiana  to  a 
degree  which  altered  the  very  expression 
of  their  faces,  and  stamped  **  submissive- 
neBs"  as  a  quality  into  races  which  in  one 
Vase  were  fiercely  brave,  and  in  the  other 
as  obstinate  as  their  own  llamas,  and  it 
may  extend  to  races  alnong   whom    we 
scarcely   suspect  its  existence.     A  race 
thus  Btricken  sometimes  droops  a^d  dies 
avay,  as  several  of  the  American  races 
hare  done  and  the  aborigines  of  Tasma- 
nia; Bometimes  droops  without  dying,  as 
in  Peru;    and  sometimes  yields  without 
drooping,  as  was  the  case  of  the  Bengalees, 
both  under  the  Mussulman  and  the  Ens- 
li^  conquest.     Death  of  course  ends  all 
things,  but  in  the  two  latter  cases  the  ef- 
fect, whatever  it  be,  the  self-distrust  which 
cripples  power,  appears  to  die  out  with 
time,  a  circumstance,  if  the  theory  is  true, 
of  DO  little  moment  for  Europeans.    The 
'^  moral  ascendancy  "  of  the  European  wore 
oat  in  Hayti.    It  is  wearing  out  in  Span- 
ish America,  so  rapidly  that  wherever  the 
natives  have  retained  their  numbers  thev 
are  coming  to  the  top,  as  in  Mexico,  which 
tad  yesterday  a  native  for  ruler,  natives 
for  its  most  dangerous  opponents,  natives 
for  its  best  soldiers,  besides  native  tribes 
whom  white  Mexicans  will  not  face,  and 
DO  one  who  studied  the  Mutiny  will  be 
certain  that  it  had  not  worn  out  in  India. 
Tuntia  Topee's  new  levies  did  not  fight 
tery  well,  but  they  tried  bard,  and  rose 
onder  circumstances  which,  if  their  old 
reverence  had  remained,  would  have  been 
most  discouraging.     The  impact  of  the 
West  on  the  East  has  a  crushing  intellect- 
ual, or  rather  moral  efiect,  extending  far 
bef  ond  its  immediate  or  direct  result,  cov- 
ering several  generations,  and  destroying 
the  faculty  of  resistance  against  assail- 


ants other  than  the  white  victors ;  but  it 
may  be  temporary,  and  if  it  is,  some  prophe- 
cies as  to  the  coming  future  of  the  world 
will  require  modification. 


THE  POTATO 


From  Nature. 
DISEASE. 


Thebb  seems  little  doubt  that  the  pres- 
ent season  will  prove  one  of  the  most  un- 
favourable within  this  generation  as  re- 
gards the  yield  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 
The  steady  rise  in  the  price  of  corn  indi- 
cates a  widely-spread  fear  that  the  harvest 
will  turn  out  to  be  considerably  below  the 
average,  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  The 
crop  of  fruts  of  nearly  every  kiod  may  be 
described  as  all  but  a  complete  failure. 
The  potatoes  are  estimated  as  irredeema- 
bly bad,  to  the  extent  of  three-fourths  of 
the  yield.  Hops  are  in  many  parts  scarce- 
ly worth  the  pulling.  The  grass  and  root- 
crops  have  alone  benefited  by  the  wet  and 
ungenial  summer.  The  cattle  are,  more- 
over, suffering  from  the  foot-and-mouth 
disease  on  almost  every  farm  in  some 
counties,  and  we  hear  of  the  outbreak  of 
rinderpest  in  Yorkshire. 

In  this  dismal  list  the  palm  of  failure 
must  be  given  to  the  potato,  with  the  ex- 
ception, perhaps,  of  the  apple  crop,  which 
has  been  desroyed  by  causes  not  affecting 
the  health  of  the  tree.  It  is  generally  ad- 
mitted that  the  potato  crop  id,  taken  as  a 
whole,  the  worst  since  1845  or  1840.  The 
cause  of  failure  is  the  same  ^one,  iu  fact, 
that  has  been  more  or  less  in  existence  ever 
since  —  the  attack  of  a  parasitic  fungus, 
Botrytis  or  Peronospora  infestansy  peculiar 
to  plants  belonging  to  the  same  natural  or- 
der as  the  potato,  and  unknown  before 
1845,  or  some  say  1842.  The  mycelium  of 
this  fungus  eats  into  and  completely  de- 
stroys the  tissue  of  the  leaf  and  stem,  and 
when  once  its  ravages  have  commenced  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  arrest  them.  When 
the  disease  made  its  first  great  onslaught 
in  1845,  Innumerable  remedies  were  sug- 
gested, some  of  which  have  again  cropped 
up  during  the  present  season.  Unfortu- 
nately, no  sooner  does  one  experimenter 
announce  iu  the  Times  a  mode  which  he 
has  found  effective  of  preventing  or  arrest- 
ing the  disease,  than  another  grower  replies 
thac  he  has  tried  the  same  plan,  and  with 
him  it  has  utterly  failed.  The  exact  mode 
of  action  of  the  parasite,  and  the  operation 
of  the  proposed  remedies,  we  intend  glanc- 
ing at  on  another  occasion.  It  is  satisfac- 
tory, at  all  eventSi  that  Dr.  Hooker  has 
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given  in  public  the  weight  of  his  authority 
in  favour  of  the  statement  that  the  starch 
of  the  potato  is  not  affected  by  the  com- 

Elaint,  if  only  some  economical  mode  can 
e  found  of  separating  it  from  the  deceased 
ingredients.  This  is  some  alleviation  of  a 
calamity  which,  according  to  a  statement 
in  the  Times,  threatens  the  country  with  a 
loss  of  between  twenty  and  thirty  millions 
sterling. 

The  point  to  which  we  specially  desire 
to  call  attention  at  the  present  time,  is  the 
enormous  material  loss  which  the  country 
is  now  suffering,  and  has  suffered  year  after 
year,  from  causes  which  are  unquestiona- 
bly within  the  range  of  scientific  means  to 
prevent,  or  at  all  events  materially  to  al- 
leviate. We  are  satisfied  that  we  are  with- 
in the  mark  when  we  say  that  the  increased 
expenditure  in  most  middle-class  families 
within  the  past  eight  years,  caused  by  the 
enhanced  price  of  butchers'  meat,  milk, 
and  potatoes,  represents  an  income-tax  of 
from  a  shilling  to  elghteen-pence  in  the 
pound.  A  portion  of  this  rise  is  no  doubt 
due  to  increased  consumption,  caused  by 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  country ;  but 
the  greater  part  is  owing  to  the  prevalence 
of  epidemic  diseases  in  our  crops  and  our 
herds.  Surely  Science  can  find  no  worthier 
object  than  in  an  earnest  attempt  to  find  a 
remedy  for  this.  And  yet  what  is  English 
Science  doing  V  It  was  cogently  asked  a 
few  diiys  since  in  the  Times :  —  **  What  are 
we  doing,  or  what  have  we  done,  to  obviate 
the  recurrence  of  a  disease  which  is  always 
impending  ?  Probably  all  we  can  remem- 
ber is  that  there  is  always  a  talk  of  the  po- 
tato rot,  and  that  some  years  it  has  been 
worse  than  others.  We  can  only  say  that 
this  is  a  disgraceful  confession.  There  is 
no  matter  in  which  Science  could  interfere 
with  more  advantage;  and  we  seem  to 
have  all  the  conditions  of  the  subject  un- 
der control."  We  fear  that  the  rebuke 
here  given  to  English  Science  is  not  wholly 
undeserved. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  which  has 
so  often  been  debated  in  these  columns: 
—  Where  "are  we  to  find  the  proper  indivi- 
dual or  body  to  start  and  to  carry  on  scien- 
tific investigations  of  this  nature  —  in  pri- 
vate individuals,  in  societies  like  the  Agri- 
cultural or  the  Horticultural  Society,  or  in 
the  Government  ?  Few  will  probably  con- 
tend in  favour  of  the  first  alternative.  In- 
dividuals, no  doubt,  have  been  found,  and 
will  be  found,  to  spend  their  lives  and  lav- 
ish their  fortunes  in  investigations  in  which 
they  have  no  or  only  a  remote  pecuniary 
interest.  But  it  is  surely  unwise  in  the  ex- 
treme to  subject  our  national  prosperity  to 


the  hazard  of  private  generosity.  The  so- 
cieties we  have  named,  and  others  of  a 
more  local  character,  such  as  the  Highland 
Society,  have  done  eminent  service  in  pro- 
moting sounder  views  and  practices  in 
agriculture  and  horticulture ;  but  it  ia 
questionable  whether  inquiries  of  this  na- 
ture are  not  beyond  their  scope,  or  wheth- 
er any  conclusions  at  which  they  might  ar- 
rive would  obtain  the  universal  acceptance 
which  would  be  desirable.  We  are,  there- 
fore, driven  once  more  to  the  third  alterna- 
tive ;  and  compelled  to  inquire  whether  we 
have  not  a  right  to  look  to  the  Government 
of  the  country  to  "  interfere  "  in  the  mat- 
ter, as  Mr.  Gladstone  would  term  it,  that  is 
to  institute  and  to  promote  an  investig^ 
tion  into  the  Origin,  Cause,  and  Remedies 
for  the  Potato  Disease. 

Little  objection  can  be  anticipated  to  the 
course  we  advocate  on  the  ground  of  the 
money  value  at  stake  in  the  question.  We 
are  at  the  present  time  spending  a  large 
sum  of  money  and  employing  the  highest 
talent  in  the  country  in  the  settlement  of 
a  claim  for  a  few  millions ;  to  save  the 
country  several  times  as  much  per  annum 
cannot  be  objected  to  as  a  matter  un- 
worthy tha  attention  of  our  rulers.  And 
yet,  because  the  one  infliction  will  fall  upon 
us  in  the  form  of  an  additional  twopence 
to  our  Income-tax  for  a  single  year,  the 
other  in  the  form  of  a  much  heavier  addi- 
tion to  our  butchers'  and  greengrocers' 
bills  for  many  years  in  succession,  we  are 
content  in  the  latter  case  to  grumble  and 
bear  it,  without  making  any  serious  efforts 
to  relieve  ourselves  from  it.  Science  is 
often  charged  with  being  "  unpractical ; " 
indeed,  in  the  minds  of  perhaps  the  ma- 
jority of  people  there  is  a  kind  of  hazy 
feeling  of  a  necessary  antagonism  between 
what  is  scientific  and  what  is  practical.  It 
is  time  for  Science  to  redeem  herself  from 
this  imputation,  and  no  better  opportunity 
could  be  found  than  in  discovering  a  reme- 
dy for  the  Potato  Diseafc..  The  questions 
which  would  present  themselves  lor  solu- 
tion in  such  an  inquiry  are  numerous.  It 
would  not  be  difficult  to  collect  the  facts ; 
but  they  have  never  yet  been  tabulated  or 
presented  to  the  public  in  such  a  form  that 
any  conclusions  can  be  drawn  unquestion- 
ably from  them.  A  competent  authority 
on  these  subjects, the  Gardeners  Chronicle^ 
recently  remarked :  —  "  Though  for  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  more  or  less,  culti- 
vators have  had  to  wince  under  the  losses 
inflicted  by  the  enemy,  they  have  not  yet 
learnt  either  the  mode  of  invasion  or  the 
method  of  destruction."  The  Commission 
would  have  to  inquire  whether  the  disease 
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is  most  prevalent  on  anj  particular  ftoil ; 
whether,  as  some  assert,  seed  left  in  the ; 
ground  throngh  the  wioter  enjoys  compar- 
ative  immaDity  as  contrasted  with  that ! 
sown  ip  the  spring;  vhether  seed  iDtro-| 
daced^oin  a  distance  is  safer  than  that 
grown  in  the  neighbourhood ;  whether  old 
raiieties  are  dying  out  and  new  ones  com- 
paratively healthy ;  whether,  if  the  dis- 
ease can  by  any  means  be  warded  off  till 
August  10,  the  crop  is  then  comparatively 
safe,  and  very  many  others,  on  which  every 
diversity  of  opinion  exists  at  present  V  On 
one  point  almost  all  authorities  are  agreed, 
Tiz..  that  the  disease  generally  makes  its 
first  decided  appearance  during  thundery 
veather.  The  exceptional  amount  of  elec- 
trical disturbance  which  extended  over  al- 
most the  whole  country  during  July  of  the 
present  year  appears  to  have  been  most 
unfavourable  to  the  potato  crop;  while  a 
clergyman,  writing  from  a  district  where 
thunderstorms  are  remarkably  rare,  in  the 
portion  of  the  county  of  Devon  to  the 
south  of  Dartmoor,  averaging  about  six  in 
twelve  years,  states  that  it  is  there  almost 
free  from  disease.  ' 

his  worthv  of  note  that  an  unusual  de- 
velopment of  the  potato  blight  has  been 
hitherto  accompanied  by  murrain  or  epi- 
demic diseases   in  animaU  and  in  other 
crops,  and  that  a  certain  periodicity  ap- 
pears to  be  manifested.    The  present  year 
haA  witnessed  the  most  virulent  outbreak 
since  1846 ;  the  worst  of  the  intermediate 
years  were  nearly  midway,  from  1859  to 
1S61,  showing   an  appro;timate  recurring 
interval  of  about  twelve  years.    A  writer 
in  the  Gardener^^  Chronicle  thus  describes 
the  crops  in  the  latter  year :  —  *'  My  pota- 
toes are  in  as  bad  a  state  as  I  ever  re- 
member to  have  seen  them ;  my  turnips 
&re  rapidly  rotting,  and  many  are   filled 
with  a  semi-fluid  offensive  matter ;  the  let- 
tuces in  various  parts  of  the  kitchen-gar- 
den are  nearly  all  rotten ;  the  roots  are 
found  generally  diseased;   the  cabbages, 
savoy?,  and  others  of  the  Brassica  are  what 
gardeners   term    blind;    the    beans    are 
spoiled  by  the  black* fly;  the  peas  are  all 
njor«  or  less  blighted  or  mildewed;  many 
of  the  plum  and  ch'erry  trees  are  destroyed ; 
I  never  witnessed  anything  more  lamenta- 
ble and  disheartening."    Other  accounts 
sgree  in  the  main  with  this,  at  least  as  re- 
gards the  potatoes  in  that  year.    Now,  it 
is  very  remarkable  that  an  interval  of 
from  eleven  to  twelve  years  coincides  with 
tbe  period  of  maximum    sun-spots.    The 
present  time  is  near  the  maximum  of  sun- 
spots,  80  was  1860,  so  waa  1848,  the  curve 
showing  but  little  decline  for  one  or  two 


vears  ou  each  side  of  the  actual  maximum. 
Now,  if  it  can  be  showed  that  epidemics 
like  the  potato  blight  are  connected  with 
great  cosmical  cycles,  an  important  step  is 
gained.  PUysicists  are  now  nearly  of  .ac- 
cord that  a  connection  exists  between  the 
sun-«pot  period  and  the  recurrence  of  elec- 
trical and  other  disturbances  in  tbe  earth's 
atmosphere.  It  may  be  urged  that  such  a 
conclusion  as  this  would  make  cure  hope- 
less, and  paralyze,  instead  of  stimulating, 
energy,  by  inducing  a  kind  of  hopeless 
fatalism.  Not  at  all.  An  evil  which  can- 
not be  avoided  may,  nevertheless,  be  great- 
ly mitigated  by  scientiflc  knowledge  and 
skill.  To  be  forewarned  is  to  be  fore- 
armed, and  a  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  a 
disease  is  already  halfway  towards  its  cure. 
If  we  were  certain  that  in  another  twelve 
years  we  should  be  liable  to  a  recurrence 
of  the  blight  with  unusual  severity,  the 
farmers  might  be  persuaded  to  plant  only 
so  much  as  would  be  likely  to  yield  seed 
for  the  next  year,  and  that  only  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstauces,  where  com- 
parative immunity  might  be  predicted ;  and 
large  breadths  might  be  devoted  to  tur- 
nips, beet,  or  other  root-crops  which  ex- 
perience showed  to  be  likely  to  yield  good 
results,  and  which  would  furnish  some  sub- 
stitute for  the  lost  potato. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  sketch  out  only 
a  few  of  the  questions  which  would  pre- 
sent themselves  for  solution  were  we  in 
earnest  to  institute  a  thorough  scicntiflc 
investigation  of  the  cause  and  cure  of  the 
potato  blight,  and  to  point  out  that  few 
subjects  are  more  worthy  the  attention  of 
a  commercial  and  practical  nation. 


From  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
THE  CUmNG  OF  THE  NILE. 

Cairo,  August  10. 

At  the  present  time,  when  public  atten- 
tion is  again  directed  towards  this  wonder- 
ful river,  the  ceremony  of  the  cutting  of  its 
banks,  near  Cairo,  may  not  be  without  in- 
terest, more  especially  since  it  is  one  sel- 
dom witnessed  by  European  travellers  — 
occurring  as  it  does  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  under  the  scorching  suu  of  Egypt. 
It  is,  however,  a  ceremony  of  immense  an- 
tiquity, and  the  chief  civil  festival  of  the 
year  among  the  Arabs,  who  love  uoihiug 
more  dearly  than  a  "  phantasia  "  of  this 
sort. 

Additional  6clat  was  given  to  it  this  year 
from  its  occurring  in  the  middle  of  the 
three  days*  festival  and  illuminations  which 
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we  have  been  making  in  honour  of  the 
Khedive's  return  from  Constantinople,  and 
from  his  presence  on  the  river  during  part 
of  the  ceremony. 

Those  Eastern  travellers  who  have  rid- 
den on  their  donkeys  to  old  Cairo  to  see 
the  Nilometer  and  the  ancient  Coptic 
churches  of  old  Cairo,  alongside  the  nar- 
row branch  of  the  Nile  between  them  and 
the  Island  of  Rhoda,  will  recollect  crossing 
an  old  stone  bridge  over  a  narrow  canal, 
near  the  tower  of  the  aqueduct  which  con- 
veys water  to  the  citadel.  This  canal, 
which  at  the  time  the  travellers  are  here  is 
fall  of  water,  which  irrigates  the  city  of 
Cairo  and  its  vicinity,  at  the  season  of  low 
Nile  is  dry,  and  its  bed  considerably  above 
the  level  of  low  water.  At  which  time 
and  previous  to  the  rise  of  the  waters,  a 
dam  or  dyke  of  earth  is  made  across  its 
narrow  bed  which  keeps  back  the  water 
till  it  has  risen  some  eighteen  or  twenty 
feet.  It  is  usually  about  the  second  week 
in  August,  when  the  Nile  has  attained  this 
height,  that  it  is  cut  with  much  rejoicing  in 
the  presence  of  the  Governor  of  Cairo  and 
other  pashas  and  grandees.  The  Nile  has 
risen  this  year  with  more  than  usual  rapidi- 
ty and  promises  to  be  very  abundant,  some 
days  rising  as  much  as  eighteen  inches  in 
twenty-four  hours;  and  consequently  the 
cutting  took  place  on  the  8th  inst.,  a  week 
earlier  than  often  happens. 

Like  most  public  ceremonies  in  the  coun- 
try, the  cutting  of  the  Nile  is  performed  in 
the  early  hours  of  the  morning,  but  is  pre- 
ceded by  the  **  phantasia,"  as  the  Arabs 
call  it,  which  lasts  all  night  long  from  be- 
fore sunset  of  the  previous  evening.  From 
this  hour  and  before,  crowds  of  gaily 
dressed  Arabs  in  their  flowing  robes  of 
broad  cloth  and  silk,  of  all  shiules  of  col- 
ours from  black  or  white  to  pea  green  or 
sky  blue,  and  decked  with  snow-white  tur- 
bans, flock  to  the  scene  of  enjoyment,  and 
spend  the  night  wandering  round  the 
gaily  decked  and  illuminated  tents  which 
are  erected  for  the  occasion.  These,  which 
are  all  open  in  front,  are  used  as  caf^s,  and 
here  they  sit  smoking  and  drinking  coffee, 
gazing  at  the  display  of  fireworks  and  lis- 
tening to  the  bands  of  Arab  musicians, 
who,  the  whole  night  long,  play  the  same 
monotonous  tunes  again  and  again,  their 
instruments  being  drums,  tum-tums,  and 
pipes,  like  the  drone  of  the  bagpipes,  which, 
however,  is  considered  charming  music  by 
these  simple  people.  If  it  is  said  that  Eng- 
lishmen take  their  pleasures  sadly,  how 
much  more  true  is  it  of  the  Arabs,  who  go 
about  every  action  of  life  in  a  grave  and 


solemn  manner  —  their  stately  dress,  too, 
adding  to  this  appearance  of  gravity  ? 

But  by  far  the  most  picturesque  scene  is 
on  the  river,  which  is  all  night  lon^  crowded 
with  gaily  decked  dahabeeahs  and  ieluccas, 
with  their  long  lateen  sails  stretching  far 
up  into  the  sky,  and  among  them  also  san- 
dry  steamers  of  his  Highness  and  his  bar- 
em,  which,  however,  seam  sadly  out  of 
place  on  these  classic  waters  of  the  Nile 
and  the  thoroughly  Eastern  and  primitive 
scene  around.  All  these  boats  are  covered 
with  bunting,  or  at  night-time  illuminated 
with  strings  of  little  oil  lamps  hung  from 
the  mastheads  and  along  the  gunwale,  and 
very  many  of  them  carry  bands  of  Arab 
musicians  for  the  amusement  of  their  pas- 
sengers. These  are  principally  European 
residents  in  Cairo,  who  at  this  season  of 
the  year  avoid  the  dust  and  heat  of  Cairo 
by  inhabiting  these  comfortable  boats, 
moored  in  the  river  at  Boulaq,  which  in  the 
winter  season  are  used  by  travellers  for  the 
tour  of  the  Nile.  At  the  present  time 
these  may  be  hired  for  £10  or  £15  per 
month,  which,  in  the  winter,  bring  as  much 
as  £150*  to  £200  for  the  same  time. 

Living  in  this  manner  on  one  of  the 
dahabeeahs,  we  heaved  anchor  about  four 
o'clock  of  the  evening  previous  to  the 
great  ceremony,  and  passing  the  new  Kasr- 
el-Nil  Bridge,  where,  by-the-by,  a  very 
heavy  toll  has  been  imposed  since  last  win- 
ter on  all  boars  passing,  we  ran  before  the 
fresh  north  breeze  over  the  chocolate-col- 
oured waters  of  the  Nile  and  entered  the 
narrow  channel  .which  runs  between  the 
Island  of  Khoda,  with  its  picturesque  pal- 
aces and  gardens,  groves  of  date  palms, 
pomegranates,  figs  and  vines,  and  the 
quaint  dilapidated  buildings  of  old  Cairo. 
Arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  canal,  we 
made  fast  our  boat  to  the  shore,  but  were 
soon  warned  off  bv  an  old  sheik  and  ca- 
vass,  who  informed  us  that  the  place  was 
to  be  occupied  by  the  d:ihabeeah  bringing 
the  mother  and  the  harem  of  his  Highness. 
We  had  therefore  to  move  on,  and  the  boat 
shortly  arrived  with  these  ladies  caged  up 
in  the  cabins  in  the  s^m  of  the  boat,  and 
only  allowed  to  see  out  through  the  'close 
louvre  blinds  of  the  windows,  like  so  many 
birds  in  a  cage.  Having  now  anchored 
our  dahabeeah  in  the  middle  of  the  stream, 
we  were  again  requested  to  move  on 
by  another  pasha,  who  sent  to  say  that  we 
were  within  sight  of  the  ladies  of  his  ha- 
rem, caged  Up  like  the  others  in  a  boat  some 
fifty  yards  away,  and  totally  invisible  to 
the  naked  eye.  Indeed,  had  they  been  on 
deck,  clothed  as  they  would  be  in  the  hid- 
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eons  "yasmac,"  or  veil  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  face,  tbey  would  hardly  have  been 
▼ery  attractive  objects  for  our  attention. 
We,  however,  obliged  his  Excellency  by 
moying  a  little  lower  down  and  took  up 
oar  position  for  the  night. 

Flnesently  the  firing  of  gnns  and  general 
stir  annouDced  that  the  'Akabeh,  or  great 
barge,  from  Boulaq  was  approaching,  and 
shortly  after  it  rounded  the  corner,  decked 
from  top  to  bottom  with  strings  of  fancy 
flags,  and  having  a  canopy  in  the  centre  on 
deck  constructed  in  true  Eastern  splen- 
dour, which  requires  bright  colours  and 
gilding,  no  matter  how  badly  matched  or 
dilapidated  or  tawdry  the  material  may  be, 
and  here  it  was  in  perfection !  The  barge 
was  an  old  cattle  boat  painted  up  for  the  oc- 
casion, black  and  white  and  rea  and  green 
in  true  Arab  straight  lines  —  that  is,  as 
crooked  as  straight  lines  can  be  —  and 
surmounted  by  this  dilapidated  looking 
scarlet  canopy  or  tower.  The  deck  is 
crowded  with  a  tag-rag  lot  of  Arabs,  and 
at  the  head  cf  the  boat  two  field  guns  are 
mounted,  which  are  very  rapidly  served 
and  fired  by  a  few  soldiers,  fiut  as  the 
barge  passes  by,  the  proximity  of  these 
guns  is  very  unpleasant,  pointed  directly 
at  us  and  only  ten  yards  away,  as  it  is  most 
probable  the  Arabs  will  leave  a  ramrod 
ia ;  and  if  shot  throhgh,  all  the  satisfaction 
Tou  would  get  would  be  the  Arab  **  Ma- 
tdsh  " — no  matter,  it  was  the  will  of  Allah. 
It  is  said  this  '  Akabeh  used  in  the  days  of 
aodent  Egypt  to  carry  the  fair  damsel 
decked  out  as  a  bride,  who  was  to  be 
thrown  into  the  river  to  propitiate  the  God 
of  the  Nile  and  secure  an  abundant  over- 
flow of  its  waters. 

The  barge  having  taken  up  a  position 
sear  to  us,  we  landed  and  made  a  retour 
among  the  Arab  tents  and  crowds,  which 
had  now  become  very  dense.  The  excite- 
ment, too,  is  rising,  for  it  is  near  sunset, 
sod  then  the  true  *'  phantasia  "  is  to  com- 
mence with  display  of  fireworks  and  firing 
of  guns.  Shortly  after  the  Khedive's 
eteamer  arrived,  gaily  illuminated,  and  he 
was  welcomed  with  a  royal  salute  and  the 
playing  of  the  "  Viceroy's  March  "  by  all 
tlie* bands.  From  that  time  the  firing  of 
guns,  the  incessant  beating  of  drums  and 
diftplay  of  fireworks  did  notecase  all  night, 
and  indeed  after  the  ceremony  of  the  cut- 
ting of  the  canal  in  the  morning  in  broad 
daylight  a  large  number  of  fireworks  and 
rockets  were  discharged.  The  scene  on 
the  river  at  this  time  was  very  picturesque ; 
the  palaces  of  various  pashas  on  the  island 
were  hung  with  oil  lamps  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, and  the  crowds  of  boats  constantly 


passing  and  repassing,  full  of  admiring 
Arabs,  decked  in  "  phantasia  keteer/'  were 
also  covered  with  lamps. 

To  sleep  on  deck  of  our  dahabeeab^s  is 
the  most  agreeable  way  of  sleeping  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  in  the  dry  and  balmy 
air  of  Egypt,  is  a  somewhat  difficult  mat- 
ter ;  but  the  constantly  changing  and  fairy- 
like scene  around  compensated  for  loss  of 
sleep  —  not  a  very  serioui)  matter  here, 
where  one  generally  sleeps  more  or  less,  if 
possible,  in  the  heat  of  the  day.     About 
sunrise  the  stir  increases  and  tiie  dii;<ror3 
begin  to  remove  the  soil  forming  the  back 
of  the  dam  across  the  canal  in  the  manner 
peculiar  to  this  country  —  the  men  hacking 
up  the  soil  with  a  hoe  somewhat  like  a 
carpenter's  adze,  and  filling  it  into  baskets 
made  of  palm  leaves  like  a  carpenter's  tool- 
basket,  which  is  carried  away  on  the  heads 
of  young  boys  and  girls  and  lipped  down 
in  a  heap.    Immediately  above  this  dam, 
on  the  side  of  the  quay  wall  of  the  canal, 
is  erected  a  tent  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  Governor  of  Cairo  and  attendant  pashas, 
who  assemble  in  great  numbers  and  in  all 
the  splendour  of  Eastern  costume,  decorat- 
ed with  gold  lace  and  stars  and  orders  of 
great  brilliancy,    The  superintending  or 
direction  of  the  work- of  cutting  the  dam 
belongs  properly  to  the  Governor  of  Cairo 
—  Omar  Pasha ;  but  on  this  occasion  one 
of  the  young  princes  officiated,  and  threw 
the  backsheesh — the  principal  wOrk  to  be 
done  —  to    the  crowds  of  workers  below, 
when  the  water  first  flows  over  the  bank. 
About  half-past  seven   A.  M.   the  signal 
was  given  to  cut  away  the  top  part  of  the 
dyke,  and  the  water  allowed  to  flow  over, 
which  with  increasing:  rush  soon  washes 
away  the  remainder  of  the  bank.     Consen- 
taneously with  the  rush  of  the  water  crowds 
of  naked  Arabs  who  have  instantaneously 
dropped    their  "  galabeeahs  '*  or  clothing, 
make  a  rush  through  the  line  attempted 
to  be  kept  by  the  soldiers,  and  run  violent- 
ly down  the  steep  bank,  plunging  into  the 
middle  of  the  canal,  timidly  chased  by  the 
soldiers  or  police  who,  fearing  to  be  pre- 
cipitated into  the  waters  cannot  run  so  fast 
down  the  steep  bank..   Here,  then,  in  the 
middle  of  the  canal,  or  its  left  bank  below 
the  great  tent,  is  an  extraordinary  scene : 
hundreds  of  Arabs  are  swimming  and  div- 
ing about  heedless  of  floating  fireworks, 
which  splutter  and  burst  among  them,  in 
order  to  obtain  their  share  of  the  coveted 
backsheesh,  which  they  catch  in  their  hands 
or  dive  to  the  bottom  in  search  of.    The 
water  now  rushes  violently  through  the 
narrow  bridge  into  the  wider  canal  beyond, 
and  here   hundreds  of  Arabs  wash  and 
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bathe  all  day  long,  thanking  Allah  that  He 
has  given  them,  with  the  regularity  of 
seed-time  and  harvest,  an  abundant  over- 
flowj[)f  the  Nile  to  water  the  parched  land, 
auoportend  a  rich  harvest  in  the  coming 


year.  A  joy  op  thankfulness,  however, 
which  is  not  without  its  bitterness,  for  the 
•*Mosem  el  khalecg,"  as  the  ceremony  is 
called,  also  portends  the  approach  of  the 
tax-gatherer. 


Pbehistorical  Man.  —  M.  J.  de  Baye  has 
communicated  some  information,  says  Galig- 
nani,  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  on  certain 
grottoes  in  the  department  of  the  Murne,  which 
in  prehistorical  times,  in  which  polished  flint 
was  in  use,  'served  as  burying-ploces.  These] 
caverns  are  all  cut  out  on  the  same  plan,  and 
are  evidently  of  similar  origin.  The  sides  and 
arched  ceilings  bear  the  marks  of  stone  hatchets. 
Some  are  divided  by  a  partition  into  two  cham- 
bers; several  were  receptacles  for  the  dead,  but 
others  were  inhabited.  The  latter  were  more 
comfortably  arranged,  and  admitted  of  being 
closed  with  doors,  as  certain  grooves  show.  The 
walls  are  provided  with  hooks  carved  out  of  tne 
solid  clay;  and,  lastly,  the  entrances  bear  traces 
of  a  degree  of  polish  from  oon::tant  going  in  and 
out.  On  a  wall  of  one  of  these  grottoes  there 
exists  a  rude  bas-relief  representing  a  h.itchet 
provided  with  its  handle,  and  a  sling.  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  work  of  one  of  our  pre- 
historical forefathers,  the  artist  of  his  day.  The 
sepulchral  grottoes  are  less  carefully  excavated, 
and  their  entrances  closed  with  large  stones. 
None  of  them  were  found  empty.  The  bodies 
lay  in  horizontal  postures,  without  a  remnaat 
of  covering  of  any  sort.  The  bones  were  in 
their  right  places,  and  the  skulls  were  turned 
upwariis.  In  one  of  these  caverns  there  were 
upwards  of  40  skeletons.  Ths  brachycephalous 
type  was  dominant.  A  few  jaws  of  pachyder- 
matous animals  and  bones  of  wild  beasts  were 
found  among  the  human  remains.  The  flint  in- 
struments discovered  here  are  hatchets  of  vari- 
oas  shapes,  knives,  punches,  saws,  well-cut 
arrow-heads,  &c.  Some  of  these  articles  were 
not  flint,  but  porphyry;  there  were  also  others 
of  bone.  Among  the  ornaments  we  may  men- 
tion various  shells  pierced  with  holes,  beads  of 
clay,  and  marble  eai^rings.  A  vase  was  found 
entire,  besides  numerous  fragments  of  pottery. 

Public  Opinion. 


The  prodigal  soil  reduced  to  eat  the  husks 
left  by  the  swine  is  not  an  image  of  plenty  and 
Jcomfort,  but  such  a  scapegrace  would  be  fastid- 
ious indeed  if  he  objected  to  share  the  meal  of 
some  unfortunate  pigs  inhabiting  the  State  of 
California.  According  to  the  California  Hor- 
ticulturist^ a  gentleman  in  one  of  the  southern 
counties  of  the  State  havmg  accidentally  discov- 
ered that  figs  are  excellent  food  for  swine,  is 
about  to  set  out  an  orchard  of  trees  for  this  pur- 
pose. Thev  are  no  doubt  a  most  excellent  food 
for  swine;  but  we  in  Europe  are  come  to  such  a 
pass  that  the  notion  of  feeding  animals  on  these 
Inxuries  sounds  quite  Utopian.  The  flg  is  pre- 
cisely one  of  those  fruits  which  as  containing 


positive  nouiishment  should  enter  far  more 
largely  than  it  does  into  our  own  ordinary  sup- 
ply of  food.  We  may,  indeed,  by  the  f-iilnre  of 
oui*  resources  as  regards  meat  be  compelled  to 
study  the  question  of  nourishment  with  greiter 
care  and  accuracy,  and  gradually  oome  to  un- 
derstand how  dried  figs  could  form  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  commissariat  of  David's  army, 
or  large  populations  enjoy  tolerable  health  and 
strength  on  miih-mish^  t.6.  dried  apricots.  The 
present  orisia  may  be  very  profitable  to  us  io 
future,xif  it  induces  us  as  a  nation  "  acciden- 
tally to  discover  excellent  food  "  outside  the 
usual  round  of  bread,  m^iat,  and  potatoes.   . 

PaUHalL 


An  Amusing  incident,  which  occurred  at  the 
opening  of  the  Suuistical  Congress  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, is  related  by  the  ^Varodni  Listy.  The 
Grand  Duke  Constantine,  who  was  honorary 
president  of  the  Congress,  having  requested 
that  the  delegates  sent  from  the  varioas  coun- 
tries of  Europe  might  be  presented  to  him,  ii 
was  decided  that  they  should  be  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order  for  this  purpose.  The  dele- 
gates from  Austro-Hungary  were  placed  under 
the  letter  A,  but  to  this  the  Hungarians  ob- 
jected, and  ultimately  it  was  agree<i  that  those 
who  came  from  the  western  half  of  the  Empire 
should  be  classed  as  Austrians,  and  those  from 
the  eastern  half  as  Hungarians.  This  arrange- 
ment was  explained  to  the  Grand  Duke,  who 
was  told  thit  lie  would  find  the  Austrian  Ger- 
mans under  the  letter  A  (Austria),  and  the 
Hungarians  under  the  U  (Ungaria) .  The  Grand 
Duke  then  asked  one  of  the  **  Austrian  Ger- 
mans "  where  he  came  from.  **  I  am  a  Slav 
from  Prague  "  was  the  answer.  His  neighbour 
on  being  asked  the  same  question,  replied,  "  I 
am  a  Pole.**  The  Grand  Duke,  much  amused, 
then  proceeded  to  the  letter  U,  and  asked  the 
*•  Hungarian  *'  delegates  what  was  their  na- 
tionality. One  was  a  Croat  from  Agram,  who 
could  not  speak  a  word  of  Hungarian ;  the  other 
a  Czech,  who  had  settled  in  Croatia,  and  knew 
as  little  of  the  Magyar  language  as  his  fellow-del- 
egate, The  oddest  answer  of  all,  however,  was 
given  by  an  Austrian  oobnel  who  had  been  sent 
to  the  Congress  from  the  War  Office  at  Vienna. 
On  being  asked  by  the  Grand  Duke  whiAi  half 
of  Austria  he  belonged  to,  the  colonel  proudly 
replied,  «•  To  neither.  Sir;  I  belong  to  the 
whole."  This  was  too  much  for  the  Grand 
Duke,  who  exclaimed,  ••  Why,  this  is  as  good  si 
a  riddle.  A  German  half  in  which  I  see  no 
Germans,  a  Magyar  half  without  Magyars,  and 
a  whole  whirh  belongs  to  neither  of  its  halves.*' 
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ion  and  his  Cat.**  In  this  h  new  epigramatick 
sung  is  sung  with  good  effect,  and  which,  we 
think,  we  can  trace  to  the  Tery  able  pea  of  Mr. 
James  Smith. 

BONO  BT  THE  CLOWN. 

Kow*s  the  time  to  change  our  clime. 

Commerce  shuts  his  day  book ; 
Trade  forgets  his  book  of  debts. 

Pleasure  opes  his  play-book. 
Age  throws  off  bis  winter  cough. 

Gout  forgets  his  flannel; 
Small  and  great  at  Dover  wait. 

To  cross  the  British  channeL 

London  now  is  out  of  town. 

Who  in  England  tarries  T 
Who  can  bear  to  linger  there. 

When  all  the  world^s  in  Parif. 

Jockies,  Jews,  and  Parlez-Tous, 

Courtezans  and  Quakers, 
Players,  Peers,  and  Auctioneers, 

Parsons,  Undeit ikers. 
Modish  airs,  from  Wappiug  stairs. 

Wit  from  Norton  FalgAte, 
Bagatelle  from  Clerkenwell, 

And  elegance  from  Aldgate, 

London  now,  &o. 

City  dames,  the  rage  in  flames, 

( They  know  how  to  time  it) 
Mrs.  Sims  is  full  of  whims. 

And  hates  our  foggy  climate, 
Mrs.  Grill  is  very  ill. 

Nothing  can  improve  her, 
Ualess  she  sees  the  Tbuilleries, 

And  waddles  thro*  Louvre, 

London  now,  &c 

Lawk!  who  is  that,  with  monstrons  hat. 

Her  parasol  who  handles  ? 
»Tis  Mrs.  Flame,  the  Borough  dame. 

Who  deals  in  tallow  caudles. 
Nay,  Goody,  pray  don't  turn  away. 

These  Mounseers  do  not  trust  'em; 
Whene'er  we  meet  in  Tooley  street, 

I  promise  you  my  custom. 

liOndon  iiow,  &o. 

Prudence  chides,  Folly  guides. 

We  know  which  to  mind  most; 
And  fairly  bid,  as  Bonet  did. 

The  devil  take  the  hindmost! 
Thus  we  dance  through  giddy  France, 

And  when  we  find  the  fun  done. 
The  piper  pay,  and  march  away 

With  empty  purse  to  London. 

London  now,  &o. 


f  GOD'S  WATS. 

God  speaks  to  hearts  of  men  in  many  ways: 

Some  the  red  banner  of  the  rising  sun 
Spread  o'er  the  snow-olad  hills,  has  taught  Hif 
praise; 
Some  the  sweet  silence  when  the  day  is  done; 
Some,  after  loveless  lives,  at  length  have  won 
His  word  in  children's  hearts  and  children's 
gaxe: 

And  some  have  found  Him  where  low  rafters 
ring 
To  greet  the  hand  thftt  helps,  the  heart  that 
cheers; 
And  some  in  prayer,  and  some  in  perfecting 
Of  watchful  toil  through  unrewarding  years  * 

And  some  not  less  are  His,  who  vainly  sought 
His  voice,  and  with   His   silence    have  been 

Uught,  — 
Who  bare  his  chain  that  bade  them  to  be  bound. 
And,  at  the  end,  in  finding  not,  have  found. 
Spectator.  A.  3. 


SONNET. 


The  laughing  children  playing  on  the  shore 
Heed  nothing  but  their  sport;  the  boundless 

skv. 
The  ocean  that  with  languid  waves  doth  mgh 
Or  hurls  its  thunders  with  a  wild  uproar. 
The  rocks  and  shadowing  cliffs,  are  seen  no 
more. 
While  eagerly  with  little  spades  they  try 
To  build  their  mimic  castles  firm  and  high. 
Or  make  deep  trenches  on  their  sandy  floor. 
And  we,  grown  men,  with  age  and  knowledge 
blest. 
Scarce  mark  Gk)d's  face  in  earth  and  heaven 

and  sea; 
Scarce  hear  God's  voice,  for  all  we  are  so 
wise, — 
By  self-made  cares  and  anxious  toil  opprest; 
Thoughtless,  but  not  from  childhood's  simple 

glee. 
Nor  dttuled  with  the  light  in  youthful  eyes. 
Spectator.  Jomi  Bemmis. 


L* AMOUR  £T  LA  MORT. 

When  the  end  comes,  and  we  must  say  good-bye. 
And  I  am  going  to  the  quiet  land ; 
And  sitting  ia  some  loved  place  hand  in  hand. 

For  the  last  time  together,  you  and  I, 

We  watch  the  winds  blow  and  the  sunlight  lie 
About  the  spaces  of  our  garden  home. 
Soft  by  the  washing  of  the  western  foam. 

Where  we  have  lived  and  loved  in  days  put  by; 

We  must  not  weep,  my  darling,  or  upbraid 
The  quiet  Death  who  comes  to  part  us  twain ; 
But  know  that  parting  would  not  be  such  pain, 

Had  not  our  love  a  perfect  flower  been  made. 

And  we  shall  find  it  in  God's  garden  laid. 
On  that  sweet  day,  wherein  we  meet  again. 

Temi;le  Bar. 
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From  The  Weitniintter  Rerlew. 
GREEK  LYUICAL  POETRY.* 

To  compress  into  a  single  article  all  that 
shoald  be  said  about  the  Greek  lyrical 
poets  in  Bergk*s  collection  la  impoBsible. 
Yet  b?  eliminating  the  writers  of  elegies 
and  iambics,  who  may  be  considered  sep- 
arately as  gnomic  poets  and  satirists,  the 
field  is  somewhat  narrowed.  Simonides 
of  Amorgos,  Archilochus,  Theognis,  Solon, 
not  to  mention  lesser  names,  are  by  this 
process  legitimately  excladed.  The  ^o- 
liaii  lyrists,  with  Sappho  at  their  bead, 
iDd  the  so  called  Dorian  lyrists,  who  cul- 
minate in  Pindar,  remain.  Casting  a 
glance  backwards  into  the  remote  shad- 
ovs  of  antiquity  we  find  that  lyrical 
poetry,  like  all  art  in  Greece,  took  its 
origiDin  connection  with  primitive  Nature- 
vorship.  The  songf  of  Linus,  referred  to 
by  Homer  in  his  description  of  the  shield 
of  Acbilles,  was  a  lament  sung  by  reapers 
for  the  beautiful  dead  youth  who  symbol- 
ized the  decay  of  summer's  prime.  In  the 
fiiDeral  chant  for  Adonis,  women  bewailed 
the  fleeting  splendour  of  the  spring ;  and 
HjaciDthus,  loved  and  slain  by  Phcebus, 
vhom  the  Laconian  youths  and  maidens 
honoured,  was  again  a  type  of  vernal  love- 
Hoess  deflowered.  The  Bacchic  songs  of 
alternating  mirth  and  sadness,  which  gave 
hirth,  through  the  Dithyramb,  to  Tragedy, 
and  through  the  Comus-hymn  to  Comedy, 
marked  the  waxing  and  the  waning  of 
Boecessive  years,  the  pulses  of  the  heart 
of  Nature,  to  which  men  listened  as  the 
mouths  passed  over  them.  In  their  dim 
beginnings  these  elements  of  Greek  poetry 
are  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
dirges  and  the  raptures  of  Asiatic  cere- 
monial, in  which  the  dance  and  chant  and 
long  were  mingled  in  a  vague  monotony 
—generation  after  generation  expressing 
the  same  emotions  according  to  traditions 
handed  down  from  their  forefathers.  But 
the  Greek  genius  was  endowed  with  the 
faculty  of  distinguishing,  differentiating, 
vitalizing,  what  the  Oriental  nations  left 
bazyand  confused  and  inert.  Therefore 
with  the  very  earliest  stirrings  of  conscious 
art  m   Greece,    we    remark  a   powerful 

*  PoekB  Lyriei  Chwci.    TertiU  CwrU  recentuiU 
TnoooRus  Bbbgk.    8voU.    Leipeia    18G6. 
t  Ab  old  UnoMODg  U  given  by  Bergk,  p.  1297. 


Specializing  tendency.  Articulation  suc- 
ceeds to  mere  interjectional  utterance. 
Separate  forms  of  music  and  of  metre  are 
devoted,  with  the  unerring  instinct  of  a 
truly  sesthetic  race,  to  the  expression  of 
the  several  moods  and  passions  of  the  soul. 
An  unconscious  psychology  leads  by  intu- 
itive analysis  to  the  creation  of  d  stinct 
branches  of  composition,  each  accurately 
adapted  to  its  special  purpose.  From  the 
very  first  commencement  of  their  litera- 
ture, the  Greeks  thus  determined  separate 
styles  and  established  critical  canons, 
which,  though  empirically  and  sponta- 
neously formed,  were  based  on  real  rela- 
tions between  the  moral  and  sesthetical 
sides  of  art,  between  feeling  and  expres- 
sion, substance  and  form.  The  Hexame- 
ter was  consecrated  to  epical  narrative; 
the  Elegy  was  confined  to  songs  of  lament 
or  meditation;  the  Iambic  assumed  a 
satiric  character.  To  have  written  a  nar- 
rative in  Iambics  or  a  satire  in  Hexame- 
ters would  have  been  odious  to  Greek 
taste :  the  stately  march  of  the  Dactylic 
metre  seemed  unfit  for  snarling  and  invec- 
tive; the  quick  flight  of  the  Iambic  did 
not  carry  weight  enough  of  volume  to  sus- 
tain a  lengthy  narrative.  In  the  same 
way  the  infinite  divisions  of  lyrical  poetry 
had  all  their  own  peculiar  properties.  How 
conld  a  poet  have  bewailed  his  loves  or 
losses  in  the  stately  structure  of  the  Pin- 
daric ode  ?  Conversely,  a  hymn  to  Phoe- 
bus, required  more  sonorousness  and  elab- 
oration than  the  recurring  stanzas  of  the 
Sapphic  or  Alcaic  offered.  It  was  the  busi- 
ness, therefore,  of  the  Greek  poet,  after 
duly  considering  his  subject,  to  select  the 
special  form  of  poetry  consecrated  by  long 
usage  for  his  particular  purpose,  to  con- 
form his  language  to  some  species  of  musio 
inseparable  from  that  style,  and  then, 
within  the  prescribed  limits  both  of  metre 
and  melody,  to  exercise  his  imagination  as 
freely  as  he  could,  and  to  produce  novelty. 
This  amount  of  fixity  in  the  forms  of 
poetry  and  music  arose  from  the  exquisite 
tact  and  innate  taste  of  the  Greek  race. 
It  was  far  from  being  a  piece  of  scholastic 
pedantry  or  of  Chinese  conservation.  No  ; 
the  diction,  metre,  and  music  of  an  elegy 
or  an  ode  gravitated  to  a  certain  form  as 
naturally  as  the  ingredients  of  a  ruby  or  a 
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sapphire  crystallize  into  a  crimson  or  an 
azure  stone.  The  discrimination  shown 
by  the  Greeks  in  all  the  technicalities  of 
art  remained  in  full  vigour  till  the  decline 
of  their  literature.  It  was  not  until  the 
'Alexandrian  age  that  they  began  to  con- 
found these  delicate  distinctions,  and  to 
use  the  Idyllic  tiezameter  for  all  subjects, 
whether  narrative,  descriptive,  elegiac, 
encomiastic,  or  hymeneal.  Then,  and  not 
till  then,  the  Greeks  descended  to  that 
degradation  of  art  which  prevailed,  for 
instance,  in  England  during  what  we  call 
the  classic  period  of  our  literature.  Under 
the  influence  of  Dryden  and  of  Pope,  an 
English  Poet  used  no  metre  but  the  heroic 
couplet,  whether  he  were  writing  a  play, 
an  epigram,  a  satire,  an  epic,  an  eclogue, 
an  elegy,  or  a  didactic  epistle ;  thus  losing 
all  elasticity  of  style,  all  the  force  which 
appropriate  form  communicates  to  thought. 
To  describe  the  minute  subdivisions  of 
the  art  of  lyric  poetry  in  Greece,  to  show 
how  wisely  their  several  limits  were  pre- 
scribed, how  firmly  adhered  to,  and  to 
trace  the  connection  of  choral  song  with 
all  the  affairs  of  public  and  private  life, 
would  be  a  task  of  some  magnitude.  Colo- 
nel Mure,  in  a  well-known  passage,  writes : 
**From  Olympus  down  to  the  workshop 
or  the  sheep-fold,  from  Jove  and  Apollo 
to  the  wandering  mendicant,  every  rank 
and  degree  of  the  Greek  community,  di- 
vine or  human,  had  its  own  proper  allot- 
ment of  poetical  celebration.  The  gods 
had  their  hymns,  nomes,  pseans,  dithy- 
rambs ;  great  men  had  their  encomia  and 
epinikia;  the  votaries  of  pleasure  their 
erotica  and  symposiaca ;  the  mourner  his 
threnodia  and  elegies;  the  vine-dresser 
had  his  epilenia;  the  herdsmen  their 
bucolica;  even  the  beggar  his  eiresione 
and  chelidonisma."  Lyrical  poetry  in 
Greece  was  not  produced,  like  poetry  in 
modern  times,  for  the  student,  by  men 
who  find  they  have  a  taste  for  vei^ifyiug. 
It  was  intimately  intertwined  with  actual 
life,  and  was  so  indispensable  that  every 
town  had  its  professional  poets  and  chorus- 
es, just  as  every  church  in  Europe  now 
has  its  organist,  of  greater  or  less  preten- 
sion. The  mass  of  lyrical  poetry  which 
must  have  existed  in  Greece,  was  probably 
enormous.     We  can  only  compare  it  to  the' 


quantity  of  church  music  that  exists  in 
Germany  and  Italy,  in  MS.  and  prints 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  unknown  and 
unexplored,  so  voluminous  that  no  one 
ventures  to  sift  it  or  reduce  it  to  order. 
Of  this  large  mass  we  possess  the  frag- 
ments. Just  as  the  rocky  islands  of  the 
iBgean  Archipelago  testify  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  submerged  tract  of  mountain 
heights  and  valleys,  whose  summits  alone 
appear  above  the  waves,  so  the  odes  of 
Pindar,  the  waifs  and  strays  of  Sappho, 
Simonides,  and  others,  are  evidences  of 
the  loss  we  have  sustained.  They  prove 
that  beneath  the  ocean  of  time  and  obliv- 
ion remain  for  ever  buried  thousands  and 
thousands  of  supreme  works  of  art.  To 
collect  the  fragments,  to  piece  them  to- 
gether, to  ponder  over  them  until  their 
scattered  indications  offer  some  suggestion 
of  the  whole  which  has  been  lost,  is  all 
that  remains  to  the  modern  student.  Like 
the  mutilated  marbles  of  Praxiteles,  chips 
broken  off  from  bas-reliefs  and  statoes 
which  are  disinterred  from  the  ruins  of 
Rome  or  Herculaneum,  the  minutest  por- 
tions of  the  Greek  lyrists  have  their  value. 
We  must  be  thankful  for  any  two  words 
of  Sappho  that  survive  in  authentic  juxta- 
position, for  any  hemistich  that  may  be  ver- 
itably styled  a  relic  of  **some  tender- 
hearted scroll  of  pure  Simonides."  Chance 
has  wrought  fantastically  with  these  relics. 
The  lyrists,  even  in  classical  days,  fell 
comparatively  early  into  neglect.  They 
were  too  condensed  in  language,  too  dif- 
ficult in  style,  too  sublime  in  imagination 
for  the  pedants  of  the  later  Empire.  Long 
before  its  close,  Greek  literature  was  op- 
pressed with  its  own  wealth  ;  in  the  words 
of  Livy,  magniiudine  laboravit  iua.  Taste, 
too,  began  to  change :  sophistic  treatises, 
idyllic  verses,  novelettes  in  prose,  neat  epi- 
grams, usurped  upon  the  grander  forms  of 
composition.  The  stagnation,  again,  of 
civic  life  under  imperial  sway  proved  un- 
favourable to  the  composition  of  national 
odes  and  to  choric  celebrations  in  which 
whole  peoples  took  a  part.  So  disdainful 
in  her  almsgiving  has  fortune  been,  that 
she  has  only  flung  to  us  the  Epinikian  odes 
ot  Pindar;  while  his  hymns  to  the  gods, 
his  processional  chants,  his  funeral  dirges, 
are  lost.    Young  Athens,  Alexandria,  and 
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Bjzantinm    cared,  we  may  conceiTe,  for 
poems  which  shed  lustre  on  athletic  sports 
sod  horse-racing.    Trainers,  boxers,  riders, 
chariot-drivers  —  all  the  muscular  section 
of  the  public  —  had  some  interest  in  by- 
gone Pythian  or  Olympian  victories.    But 
vho  sought    to    preserve   the  antiquated 
hymns  to  Phoebus  and  to  Zeus,  when  the 
rites  of  Isis  and  Serapis  and  the  Phrygian 
mother  were  in  vogue  ?    The    outspoken 
boldness  of  the  Erotic  and  Satiric  lyrists 
stood  them  in  bad    stead.    When  Theo- 
dora was  exhibiting  her  naked  charms  in 
tite  arena,  who  could  commend  the  study 
of  Anacreon  in  the  school-room  ?    Degen- 
eracy of  public  morals  and  prudery  of  lit- 
erary taste  go  not  unfrequently  together. 
Therefore,  the  Emperor  Julian  proscribed 
Archilochus ;  and  what  Julian  proscribed 
the    Christians  sought  to  extirpate.    To 
destroy    an  ode  of    Sappho  was  a  good 
▼ork.    Consequently,  we  possess  no  com- 
plete edition  of  even  a  section  of  the  works 
of  any  lyrist  except  Pindar;  what  remains 
of  the  others  has  been  preserved  in  the 
works  of  critics,  anecdote-mongers,    and 
grammarians;   who  cite    tantalizing    pas- 
sages to  prove  a  rule  in  syntax,  to  illustrate 
a  legend  or  a  custom,  to  exemplify  a  canon 
of  taste.    Imbedded  in  ponderous  prose, 
these  splintered  jewels  escaped  the  icono- 
clastic zeal  of  the  monks.     Thanks  be  to 
Athenseus  above  all  men,  to  Longinus,  to 
Philostratus,  to  Maximus  Tyrius,to  Plu- 
tarch, the  moralist,  to  Stobseus,  to  Heph- 
cstio,  to  Herodian,   and  to  the    host  of 
other  Dryasdusts    from   whose  heaps  of 
shot  rubbigh  Bergk  and  his  predecessors 
have  sorted  out  the  fragments  of  extin- 
gaished  stars  I    As  a  masterpiece  of  pa- 
tient, self-denying,   scientific,    exhaustive 
ioTestigation,  the  three  volumes  of  Bergk 
are  unrivaled.    Every  author  of  antiquity 
has  been  laid  under  contribution,  subjected 
to  critical  analysis,  compared  and  confront- 
ed with  his  fellow-witnesses.    The  result, 
reduced  to  the  smallest  possible  compass, 
yields  a  small  glittering  heap  of  pure  gold- 
dust,  a  little  handful  of  auriferous  deposit 
rifted  from  numberless  river-beds,  crushed 
from  huge  masses  of  ^unfertile  quartz.    In 
oar  admiration  of  the  scholar's  ingenuity, 
we  almost  forget  our  sorrow  for  so  much 
irreparable  waste. 


Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  jus- 
tice of  the  time-honoured  division  of  Greek 
Lyrics  into  .^k>lian  and  Dorian,  it  will  be 
well  to  pass  in  review  a  few  of  the  princi- 
pal classes  into  which  Greek  choral  poetry 
may  be  divided.  Only  thus  can  any  idea 
of  its  richness  and  variety  be  formed.  The 
old  Homeric  ifftvoi^  or  hymns  dedicated  to 
special  deities,  were  intended  to  be  sung 
at  festivals  and  rhapsodical  contests. 
Their  technical  name  was  Proemia  or  pre- 
ludes—  preludes,  that  is,  to  a  longer  re- 
citation ;  and,  on  this  account,  as  they 
were  chanted  by  the  poet  himself,  they 
were  written  in  hexameters.  With  them, 
therefore,  we  have  nothing  here  to  do. 
Processional  hymns,  or  Prosodia,  on  the 
contrary,  were  strictly  lyrical,  and  consti- 
tuted a  large  portion  of  the  poetry  of  Pin- 
dar, Alcm&n,  and  Stesichorus.  They  were 
sung  at  solemn  festivals  by  troops  of  men 
and  maidens,  walking,  crowned'  with  olive, 
myrtle,  bay,  or  oleander,  to  the  shrines. 
Their  style  varied  with  the  occasion  and 
the  character  of  the  deity  to  whom  they 
were  addressed.  When  Hecuba  led  her 
maidens  in  dire  necessity  to  the  shrine  of 
Pallas,  the  Prosodion  was  solemn  and 
earnest.  When  Sophocles,  with  lyre  iu 
hand,  headed  the  chorus  round  the  trophy 
of  Salamis,  it  was  victorious  and  martial. 
If  we  wish  to  present  to  our  mind  a  pic- 
ture of  these  processional  ceremonies,  we 
may  study  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon 
preserved  among  the  Elgin  Marbles. 
Those  long  lines  of  maidens  and  young 
men,  with  baskets  in  their  hands,  with 
flowers  and  palm-branches,  with  censers 
and  sacred  emblems,  are  marching  to  the 
sound  of  flutes  and  lyres  and  to  the  state- 
ly rhythms  of  antiphonal  chanting.  When 
they  reach  the  altar  of  the  god  a  halt  is 
made ;  the  libations  are  poured  ;  and  now 
the  music  changes  to  a  solemn  and  spon- 
daic measure  —  for  the  term  spondaic 
seems  *to  be  derived  from  the  fact  that  the 
libation-hyran  was  composed  in  a  grave 
and  heavy  metre  of  full  feet.  Hephsd-stion 
has  preserved  a  spondaic  verse  of  Ter- 
pander  which  illustrates  this  rhythm : 

ainvdoftev  rate  Mvuftac 
mualv  MuHJCU^ 
Kai  Ttj  M.uaupx<ti 
Aavoua  pld. 
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In  the  age  of  Greek  decadence  the  hon- 
ours of  the  Prosodion  were  Bometimes 
paid  to  men.  Athensdus  presents  this 
lively  picture  of  the  procession  which 
greeted  Demetrius  Poliorketes :  "  When 
Demetrius  returned  from  Leucadia  and 
Corcyra  to  Athens,  the  Athenians  received 
him  not  only  with  incense  and  garlands 
and  libations,  but  they  even  sent  out  proces- 
sional choruses,  and  greeted  him  with  Ithy- 
phallic  hymns  and  dances:  stationed  by 
his  chariot-wheels,  they  sang  and  danced 
and  chanted  that  he  alone  was  a  real  god ; 
the  rest  were  sleeping,  or  were  on  a  jour- 
ney, or  did  not  exist;  they  called  him  son 
of  Poseidon  and  Aphrodite,  eminent  for 
beauty,  universal  in  his  gooduess  to  man- 
kind ;  then  they  prayed  and  besought  and 
supplicated  him  like  a  god/'  The  hymn 
which  thev  sang  may  be  read  in  Bergk,  vol. 
iii.  p.  131-1.  It  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing relics  of  antiquity. 

A  special  kind  of  prosodia  were  the  Par- 
thenia,  or  processional  hymns  of  maidens ; 
such,  for  example,  as  the  Athenian  girls 
sang  to  Pallas  while  they  climbed  the 
staircase  of  the  Parthenon.  Aristophanes 
has  presented  ns  with  a  beautiful  example 
of  antiphonal  Parthenia,  at  the  end  of  his 
Lysistrata,  where  choruses  of  Athenian 
and  Spartan  girls  sing  turn  and  turn 
about  in  rivalry,  Alcman  won  his  laurels 
at  Sparta  by  the  composition  of  this  kind 
of  hymn.  A  fragment  (Bergk,  p.  8:12)  only 
remains  to  show  what  they  were  like : 
"  No  more,  ye  honey-voiced,  sweet-singing 
maidens,  can  my  limbs  support  me  :  oh,  oh, 
that  1  were  a  cerylus,  who  skims  the  flower 
of  the  sea  with  halcyons,  of  a  dauntless 
heart,  the  sea-blue  bird  of  spring !  "  Such 
Parthenia,  when  addressed  to  Phoebus, 
were  called  Daphnephorica ;  for  the  maid* 
ens  carried  laurel-branches  to  his  shrine. 
A  more  charming  picture  cannot  be  con- 
ceived  than  that  which  is  presented  to  our 
fancy  by  these  white-robed  virgins,  each 
with  her  rod  of  bay  and  crown  of  laurel- 
leaves,  ascending  the  marble  steps  of  the 
tem  'le  of  the  Dorian  god.  John  Lyly, 
who  had  imbibed  the  spirit  of  Greek  life, 
has  written  a  hymn^  "  Sing  to  Apollo,  god 
of  day  I  "  which  might  well  have  been  used 
at  such  a  festival. 

The  Prosodia  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking  were  addressed  to  all  the  gods. 
But  there  were  other  choric  hymns  with 
special  names  consecrated  to  the  service  of 
particular  deities.  Of  this  sort  was  the 
Psean,  sung  to  Phoebus  in  his  double  char- 
acter of  a  victorious  and  a  healiug  god. 
The  Psean  was  both  a  song  of  war  and  of 
peace ;  it  was  the  proper  accompaniment 


of  the  battle  and  the  feast.  In  like  man- 
ner the  Hyporchem,  whicli,  as  its  name  im- 
plies, was  always  accompanied  bv  a  dauce, 
originally  formed  a  portion  of  the  cult  of 
Piioebus.  The  chorus  described  in  Iliad 
xviii.  590,  and  the  glorious  pageant  of 
Olympus  celebrated  in  the  Hymn  to  Apollo, 
186,  were,  technically  speaking,  Hypor- 
chems.  As  the  PaBan  and  the  Hyporchem 
were  originally  consecrated  to  Apollo, 
so  the  Dithyramb  and  the  Phallic  Uymn 
belonged  to  Dionysos.  The  Dithyramb 
never  lost  the  tempestuous  and  enthusias- 
tic character  of  Bacchic  revelry ;  but  in 
time  it  grew  from  being  a  wild  celebration 
of  the  mystic  sufferings  of  Bacchus  into 
the  sublime  art  of  Tragedy.  Arion  forms 
the  point  of  this  transition.  He  seems  to 
have  thrown  a  greater  reality  of  passion  aad 
dramatic  action  into  his  choruses,  which 
led  to  the  iutroduction  of  dialogue,  and  so 
by  degrees  to  Tragedy  proper.  Meaa- 
while  the  Dithyramb,  as  a  tumultuous 
choric  hymn,  retained  its  individual  exis- 
tence. Its  chorus  was  styled  Cyclic,  prob- 
ably from  their  movement  in  a  circle 
round  the  ThymeM.  Every  town  in 
Greece  had  its  chorodidascalus,  a  function- 
ary whom  Aristophanes  ridicules  in  the 
person  of  Kinesias*  in  the  birds.  lie  is 
introduced  warbling  the  wildest,  windiest 
nonsense,  and  entreating  to  have  a  pair  of 
wings  given  him  that  he  may  chase  his 
airy  ideas  through  the  sky.  The  Phallic 
Hymn,  from  which  in  like  manner  Comedy 
took  its  origin,  was  a  mad  outpouring  of 
purely  animal  exultation.  Here  the  wine- 
god  was  celebrated  as  the  pleasure-loving, 
drunken,  lascivious  deity.  Aristophanes,! 
again,  our  truest  source  of  information  re- 
specting all  tiie  details  of  Greek  life,  sup- 
plies us  with  an  instance  of  one  of  thsee 
songs,  and  of  the  simple  rites  which  ac- 
companied its  performance.  In  the  Frogs,} 
also,  the  master  of  Comedy  has  presented 
us  with  an  elaborate  series  ot  Bacchic 
Hymns.  Here  the  Phallic  and  Satiric 
element  is  combined  with  something  of 
the  grandeur  of  the  Dithyrambic  Oile;. 
the  curious  mixture  of  sarcasm,  obsceni- 
ty, and  splendid  poetry  offers  a  striking 
instance  of  Greek  religious  feeling,  so  in- 
comprehensible to  modern  minds.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted  that  our  informa- 
tion respecting  the  Dithyramb  and  the 
Phallic  Chorus  has  to  be  obtained  from  a 
dramatic  poet  rather  than  from  any  per- 
fect   specimens    of    these    compositions. 

•  See  Prero.  vol.  II.  pp.  200  and  301. 

t  See  '!>.  of  AcharnUns,  Frere,  vol.  W.  p.  17. 

X  Fiere*«TraualaUon,  vol.  U.  pp.  241-^45. 
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Bergk's  collection,  full  as  it  is,  yields  do- 
thing*  but  bints  and  fragmenta. 

Passing  to  the  Lyrics  which  were  con- 
nected  with  circumstances  of  human  life, 
the  first  to  be  mentioned  are  Epinikia,  or 
odes  sung  in  honour  of  victors  at  the  games. 
Of  these,  in  the  splendid  series  of  Pindar 
and  in  the  fragments  of  Simonides,  we 
hare  abundant  examples.  We  are  also 
able  to  trace  their  development  from  the 
simple  exclamation  off  rffve^Xa  6  Ka^21vuUf 
the  composition  of  which  was  ascribed  to 
Archilochus,  and  which  Pindar  looked  back 
upon  with  scornful  triumph.  Indeed,  in 
his  hands,  to  use  the  phrase  of  Words- 
worth, ^the  thing  became  a  trumpet, 
whence  he  blew  soul-animating  strains." 
The  Epinikian  Ode  was  the  most  costly 
snd  splendid  flower  in  the  victor's  wreath. 
Pindar  compares  the  praise  which  he  pours 
forth  for  Diagoras  the  Rhodian  to  noblest 
wine  foaming  in  the  golden  goblet,  which 
a  father  gives  to  honour  his  son-in-law,  the 
wime  and  jewel  of  his  treasure-house. 
The  occasions  on  which  such  odes  were 
Bang  were  various  —  either  when  the  victor 
was  being  crowned,  or  when  he  was  re- 
turning to  his  native  city,  or  by  torchlight 
daring  the  ending  of  the  victorious  day,  or 
at  a  banquet  after  his  reception  in  his 
home.  On  one  of  these  occasions  the  poet 
would  appear  with  his  trained  band  of 
singers  and  musicians,  and,  taking  his  stand 
by  the  altar  of  the  god  to  whom  the  victor 
oflered  a  thanksgiving  sacrifice,  would 
goide  the  choric  stream  of  song  through 
strophe  and  antistrophe  and  epode,  in  so- 
norous labyrinths  of  eulogy  ana  mytholog- 
ical allusion  —  prayer,  praise,  and  admoni- 
tion mingling  with  the  fumes  of  intoxicat- 
ing poetry.  Of  all  these  occasions  the 
most  striking  must  have  been  the  com- 
memoration of  a  victory  in  the  temple  of 
Zeas  at  Altis,  near  Olympia,  by  moonlight. 
The  contest  has  taken  place  during  the 
day;  and  the  olive  wreath  has  been  placed 
npon  the  head,  say  of  Myronides,  from 
Thebes.  Having  lested  from  his  labours, 
after  the  bath  and  the  banquet,  crowned 
with  his  victorious  garland  and  with  fillets 
bound  about  his  hair,  he  stands  surrounded 
by  bis  friends.  Zeus,  in  ivory  and  gold, 
looks  down  from  his  marble  pedestal. 
Through  the  open  roof  shines  a  moon  of 
the  south,  glancing  aslant  on  statue  and 
oolamn  and  carved  bas-relief;  while  below, 
the  red  glare  of  torches,  paling  its  silver, 
flickers  with  fitful  crimson  on  the  glowing 
faces  of   young  men.     Then  swells  the 

*  See  however  the  Interestloff  archaic  hymns  to 
DIohtmi.  pp.  1299  ia(X). 
t  Beff  k,  p.  710,  FiDdar  Ix.  1. 


choral  hymn,  with  praise  of  Myronides  and 
praise  of  Thebes,  and  stormy  flights  of 
fancy  shooting  beyond  sun  and  stars.  At 
its  close  follow  libation,  dedication,  hands 
npraised  in  prayer  to  Zeus.  Then  the 
trampling  of  sandalled  feet  upon  the  mar- 
ble floor,  the  procession  with  songs  still 
sounding  to  the  temple-gate,  and  on  a  sud- 
den, lo !  the  full  moon,  the  hills,  and  plain, 
and  solemn  ni^ht  of  stars.  The  baud  dis- 
perses, and  the  Copius  succeeds  to  the 
thanksgiving. 

As  a  contrast  to  the  Epinikia  we  may 
take  the  difierent  kinds  of  Threnoi,  or 
funer.al  songs.  The  most  primitive  waa 
called  Epikedeian,  a  dirge  or  coronach, 
improvised  by  women  over  the  bodies  of 
the  dead.  The  lamentations  of  Helen  and 
Andromache  for  Hector,  and  of  the  slave- 
girls  for  Patroclus,  are  Homeric  instances 
of  this  species.  Euripides  imitates  them 
in  his  tragedies  —  in  the  dirge  sung  by  An- 
tigone, for  instance,  in  the  PhoenissaB,  and 
in  the  wailings  of  Hecuba  for  Astyanax  in 
the  Troades.  A  difierent  kind  of  Threnos 
were  the  songs  of  Linus,  Hyacinth,  Adonis, 
and  others,  to  which  we  have  already  al- 
luded in  the  beginning  of  this  paper.  The 
finest  extant  specimen  of  this  sort  is  Bion'a 
Lament  for  Adonis,  which,  however,  waa 
composed  in  the  Idyllic  age,  when  the  hex- 
ameter had  been  substituted  for  the  richer 
and  more  splendid  lyric  metres.  A  third 
class  of  Threnos  consisted  of  complex 
choral  hymns  composed  by  poets  like  Si- 
monides  or  Pindar,  to  be  sung  at  funeral 
solemnities.  Many  of  our  most  precious 
lyric  fragments,  those  which  embody  phil- 
osophical reflections  on  life  and  dim  pre- 
visions of  another  world,  belong  to  dirges 
of  this  elaborate  kind. 

Marriage  festivals  oflered  another  occa- 
sion for  lyric  poetry.  The  Hymeneal,  sung 
during  the  wedding  ceremony,  the  Epitha- 
lamium,  chanted  at  the  house  of  the  bride- 
groom, and  many  other  species,  have  been 
aefined  by  the  grammarians.  Unfortu- 
nately we  possess  nothing  but  the  merest 
debris  of  any  true  Greek  ode  of  this  kind. 
Sappho's  are  the  best.  We  have  tg  study 
the  imitations  of  her  style  in  Catullus,  the 
marriage  chorus  at  the  end  of  the  Birds, 
of  Aristopl)anes,  and  the  Epithalamium  of 
Helen  by  Theocritus,  in  order  to  form  a 
remote  conception  of  what  a  Sapphic  mar- 
riage chorus  might  have  been.  In  banquet 
songs  we  are  more  fortunate.  Abundant 
are  the  Paroenia  of  Alcaeus,  Anacreon, 
Treognis,  and  others.  Scolia,  or  catches, 
so  called  from  their  irregular  metrical 
structure,  were  also  in  vogue  at  banquets ; 
and  of  these  popular  songs  a  sufficient 
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number  are  preserved.  A  drunken  passage 
in  the  works  of  Aristophanes*  brings  be- 
fore us  after  a  lively  fashion  the  ceremo- 
nies with  which  the  Scolion  and  the  win^- 
cup  circled  the  symposium  together.  Of 
all  these  catches  the  most  celebrated  in 
ancient  days  was  the  panegyric  of  Harmo- 
dius  and  Aristogeiton,  attributed  to  Calli- 
btratus.  As  we  have  the  opportunity  of 
printing  from  MS.  a  translation  of  this 
song  by  the  late  Professor  Conington,  we 
will  introduce  it  here :  — 


•( 


•< 


In  a  wreath  of  myrtle  1*11  wear  my  glaive. 
Like  Harmodiofl  and  Aristogeiton  braye» 

Who,  striking  the  tyrant  down. 

Made  Athena  a  freeman's  town. 
Harmodius,  oar  darling,  thoa  art  not  dead  ! 
Thou  liv'st  in  the  isles  of  the  blest,  'tis  said, 

With  Achilles  first  in  speed. 

And  Tydides  Diomede. 

In  a  wreath  of  myrtle  I'll  wear  my  glaive. 
Like  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton  brave. 
When  the  twain  on  Athena's  day 
Did  the  tyrant  Hipparohus  slay. 
For  aye  shall  your  fame  in  the  land  be  told, 
Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton  bold. 
Who,  striking  the  tyrant  down. 
Made  Athens  a  freeman's  town." 


The  whole  collection  of  Scolia  in  Bergk 
(pp.  1287-1296)  is  full  of  interest,  since 
these  simple  and  popular  songs  car- 
ry us  back  more  freshly  than  elaborate 
poems  to  the  life  of  the  Greeks.  While  on 
the  subject  of  Scolia,  it  will  not  do  to  pass 
over  the  most  splendid  specimen  we  have 
in  this  order  of  composition.  It  is  a  frag- 
ment from  Pindar  (Bergk,  p.  327),  to 
translate  which  is  profanation  :  — 

«  O  soul,  'tis  thine  in  season  meet,  to  pluck  of 
love  the  blossom  sweet. 
When  hearts  are  young  : 
But  he  who  sees  the  biasing  beams,  the  light 
that  ftom  that  foreh^kd  streams. 
And  is  not  stung; — 
Who  is  not  storm-tost  with  desire,  — lol  he,  I 
ween,  with  froxen  fire. 
Of  adamant  or  stubborn  steel. 
Is  forged  in  his  oold  heart  that  cannot  feel. 

Disowned,  dishonoured,  and  denied  by  Aph- 
rodite glittering-eyed, 
He  either  toils 
All  day  for  gold,  a  sordid  gain,  or  bent  be- 
neath a  woman's  reign, 
In  petty  broils. 
Endures  her  insolence,  a  drudge,  compelled 

the  common  path  to  trudge; 
But  I,  apart  from  this  disease. 

Wasting  away  like  wax  of  holy  bees 


"»  Translated  by  Miteh<dl.  voL  11.  p.  281^  In  bis 
*'  Dlcait  turned  Gentleman." 


Which  the  sun's  splendour  wounds,  do  pine 
Whene'er  I  see  the  young^limbed  bloom 
divine 
Of  boys.   Lo!  look  you  well;  for  here  in  Ten- 
edos, 
Grace  and  Persuasion  dwell  in  young 
Theoxenos." 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  morality  of  these 
stanzas,  to  our  modern  notions,  is  so  infe- 
rior to  their  poetry. 

Of  the  many  different  kinds  of  lyric 
poetry  consecrated  to  love  and  intended 
for  recitation  by  single  musicians,  it  is  not 
possible  to  give  a  strict  account.  That  the 
Greeks  cultivated  the  serenade  is  clear 
from  a  passage  in  the  Ecclesiazusae  of  Aris- 
tophanes, which  contains  a  graceful  thous h 
gross  specimen  of  this  kind  of  song.  The 
children's  songs  (Bergk,  1303-1307)  about 
flowers,  tortoises,  and  hobgoblins  are  too 
curiously  illustrative  of  Greek  manners  not 
to  merit  a  passing  notice. 

After  this    lengthy,  but  far  from   ex- 
haustive enumeration  of   the  kinds  and 
occasions  of  lyrical  poetry  in  Greecse,  we 
may  turn  to  consider  the  different  {>art3 
played  in  their  cultivation  by  the  several 
chief  families  of  Hellas.    It  is  remarkable 
that   all    the     great    writers     of    elegies 
and  iambics  were  lonians;  Theognis  of 
Megara  is  the  only  Dorian  whose  genuine 
poems  are  celebrated ;  and  against  his  we 
have  to  set  the  bulk  of  Solon,  Mimnermus, 
Phocylides,    Callinus,    and    Tyrta&us,    all 
lonians.    Not  a  single  Dorian  poet  seems 
to  have  composed  iambics,  the  rigid  disci- 
pline and  strong  sense  of  decorum  in  a 
Dorian  state  probably  rendering  the  culti- 
vation of  satire  impossible.     We  are  told 
that  the  Spartans  would  not  even  suffer 
Archilochus  to  lodge  as  a  strangeV-  among 
them.    But  when  we  turn  to  lyric  poetry 
—  to  the  poetry  of  stanzas  and  strophes  — 
the  two  other  families  of  the  Greeks,  the 
Cohans  and  the  Dorians  take  the  lead. 
As  a  Dorian  was  exceptional  among  the 
elegists,  so  now  an  Ionian  will  be  compara- 
tively rare  among  the  lyrists.     So  great 
was  the  sesthetical  conservatism    of    the 
Greeks  that  throughout  their  history  their 
primitive  distinctions  of  dialect  are  never 
lost  sight  of.     When  the  Athenians  devel- 
oped Tragedy,  they  wrote  their  iambics  in 
pure  Attic,  but  they  preserved,  a  Dorian 
tone  in  their  choruses.    The  epic  hexame- 
ter and  the  elegy,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
tained an  Ionian  character  to  the   last. 
The  paths  struck  out  by  the  iEolians  and 
Dorians  in  the  domain  of  lyric  poetry  were 
so  different  as  to  justify  us  in  speaking  of 
two  distinct  species.      When  Milton,    in 
the  **  Paradise  Begained,"  catalogued  the 
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poetical  achie Yemen ta  of  the  Greeks,  he 
assigned  their  true  place  to  these  two 
Bpecies  in  the  line  — 

iBoUan  charms  and  Dorian  lyrio  odea. 

The  poets  and  poetesses  of  the  Mgean 
Islaods  caltiYatea  a  rapid  and  effusiye 
Btjle,  polishing  their  passionate  stanzas  so 
exquisitely  that  they  well  deserve  the 
Dame  of  charms.  The  Dorian  poets,  in- 
spired by  a  graver  and  more  sustained  im- 
agination, composed  long  and  complex 
odes  for  the  celebration  of  gods  and  heroes. 
The  £olian  singer  dwelt  on  his  own  joys 
and  sorrows.  The  Dorian  bard  addressed 
lome  deity,  or  told  the  tales  of  demigods 
and  warriors.  The  iEolian  chanted  his 
stanzas  to  the  lyre  or  flute.  The  Dorian 
trained  a  chorus,  who  gave  utterance  to 
his  Terse  in  dance  and  song. 

Though  the  ^olians  were  the  eldest 
family  of  the  Hellenic  stock,  their  lan- 
guage retaining  more  than  any  other  dialect 
Uie  primitiye  character  of  the  Greek 
tongue,  yet  they  never  rose  to  such  histori- 
cal importance  as  the  Dorians  and  lonians. 
Geographically  they  were  scattered  in 
SQch  a  way  as  to  have  no  definite  centre. 
We  find  JEolians  in  Elis,  in  Bceotia,  in 
Lesbos,  and  on  the  Asian  seacoast  south 
of  the  Troad.  But  in  course  of  time 
the  .£olians  of  Elis  and  Boeotia  were  al- 
most identified  with  the  Dorians  as  allies 
of  Sparta,  while  the  .£olians  of  Lesbos 
and  Asia  merged  themselves  in  the  Athe- 
nian empire.  Politically,  mentally,  and 
morally,  they  showed  less  activity  than 
their  cousins  of  the  blood  of  Dorus  and 
Ion.  They  produced  no  lawgivers  like  Ly- 
corgos  and  Solon :  they  had  no  metropo- 
lis like  Sparta  and  Athens :  they  played 
no  prominent  part  in  the  struggle  with 
Persia,  or  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  In 
the  later  days  of  Greece,  Thebes,  when 
Dorized  by  contact  with  the  Spartans,  for 
a  short  time  headed  Greece,  and  flourished 
with  brief  splendour.  But  it  would  not  be 
aocurate  to  give  to  the  .£olian  character 
the  credit  of  the  fame  of  Thebes*  at  that 
adfanoed  period.  Yet,  for  a  certain  space 
of  time,  the  .£olians  occupied  the  very 
foreground  of  Greek  literature,  and  blazed 
ont  with  a  brilliance  of  lyrical  splendour 
that  has  never  been  surpassed.  There 
seems  to  have  been  something  passionate 
and  intense  in  their  temperament,  which 
made  the  emotions  of  the  Dorian  and  the 
Ionian  feeble  by  comparison.  Lesbos,  the 
centre  of  iEolian  culture,  was  the  island 
of  overmastering  passions:  the  personality 
of  the  Greek  race  burned  there  with  a 
fierce  and  steadv  flame  of  concentrated 


feeling.  The  energies  which  the  lonians 
divided  between  pleasure,  politics,  trade, 
legislation,  science,  and  the  arts;  which 
the  Dorians  turned  to  war,  and  statecraft 
and  social  economy,  were  restrained  by 
the  .£olians  within  the  sphere  of  individ- 
ual motions,  ready  to  burst  forth  volcani- 
cally.  Nowhere  in  any  age  of  Greek  his- 
tory, or  in  any  part  of  Hellas,  did  the  love 
of  physical  beauty,  the  sensibility  to  ra- 
diant scenes  of  nature,  the  consuming  fer- 
vour of  personal  feeling,  assume  such  grand 
proportions  and  receive  so  illustrious  an 
expression  as  they  did  in  Lesbos.  At  first  * 
this  passion  blossomed  into  the  most  ex-  f 
quisite  lyrical  poetry  that  the  world  has 
known :  this  was  the  flower-time  of  the 
^olians,  their  brief  and  brilliant  spring. 
But  the  fruit  it  bore  was  bitter  and  rotten. 
Lesbos  became  a  bye  word  for  corruption. 
The  passions-  which  for  a  moment  had 
flamea  into  the  gorgeousness  of  Art,  burn- 
ing their  envelope  of  words  and  images, 
remained  a  mere  furnace  of  sensuality, 
from  which  no  expression  of  .the  divine  in 
human  life  could  be  ex[Jfected.  In  this  the 
.Lesbian  poets  were  not  unlike  the  Pro- 
vencal troubadours,  who  made  a  literature 
of  Love ;  or  the  Venetian  painters,  who 
based  their  art  upon  the  beauty  of  colour, 
the  voluptuous  charms  of  the  flesh.  In 
each  case  the  motive  of  enthusiastic  pas- 
sion sufficed  to  produce  a  dazzling  result. 
But  as  soon  as  its  freshness  was  exhaust- 
ed there  was  nothing  left  for  Art  to  live 
on,  and  mere  decadence  to  sensuality  en- 
sued. Several  circumstances  contributed 
to  aid  the  development  of  lyric  poetry  in 
Lesbos.  The  customs  of  the  Julians  per- 
mitted more  social  and  domcRtic  freedom 
than  was  common  in  Greece,  ^olian  wo- 
men were  not  confined  to  the  harem  like 
lonians,  or  subjected  to  the  vigorous  dis- 
cipline of  the'  Spartans.  While  mixing 
freely  with  male  society,  they  were  highly 
educated,  and  accustomed  to  express  their 
sentiments  to  an  extent  unknown  else- 
where in  history  —  until,  indeed,  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  Lesbian  ladies  applied 
themselves  successfully  to  literature.  They 
formed  clubs  for  the  cultivation  of  poetry 
and  music.  They  studied  the  art  of  beauty, 
and  sought  to  refine  metrical  forms  and 
diction.  Nor  did  they  confine  themselves 
to  the  scientific  side  of  art.  Unrestrained 
by  public  opinion,  and  passionate  for  the 
beautiful,  they  cultivated  their  senses  and 
emotions,  and  developed  their  wildest  pas- 
sions. All  the  luxuries  and  elegancies  of 
life  which  that  climate  and  the  rich  valleys 
of  Lesbos  could  afford,  were  at  their  dis- 
posal:   exquisite    gardens,  in  which  the 
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rose  and  hyacinth  spread  perfame  ;  river 
beds  ablaze  with  the  oleander  and  wild 
pomegranate ;  olive-groves  and  fountaiiis, 
where  the  cyclamen  and  violet  flowered 
with  feathery  maiden-hair ;  pine-tree-shad- 
owed coves,  where  they  might  bathe  in  the 
calm  of  a  tideless  sea ;  fruits  such  as  only 
the  southern  sun  and  sea-wind  can  mature ; 
marble  cliffs,  starred  with  jonquil  and  anem- 
one in  spring,  aromatic  with  myrtle  and 
lentisk  and  samphire  and  wild  rosemary 
through  all  the  months ;  nightingales  that 
sang  in  ,May ;  temples  dim  with  dusky 
gold  and  bright  with  ivory ;  statues  and 
frescoes  of  heroic  forms.  In  such  scenes 
as  these  the  Lesbian  poets  lived,  and 
thought  of  Love.  When  we  read  their 
poems,  we  seem  to  have  the  perfumes, 
colours,  sounds,  and  lights  of  that  luxuri- 
ous land  distilled  in  verse.  Nor  was  a 
brief  but  biting  winter  wanting  to  give 
tone  to  their  nerves,  and  by  contrast  with 
the  summer,  to  prevent  the  palling  of  so 
much  luxury  on  sated  senses.  The  vo- 
luptuousness of  iBolian  poetry  is  not  like 
that  of  Persian  or  Arabian  art.  It  is  Greek 
in  its  self-restraint,  proportion,  tact.  We 
find  nothing  burdensome  in  its  sweetness. 
All  is  so  rhythmically  and  sublimely 
ordered  in  the  poems  of  Sappho  that  su- 
preme art  lends  solemnity  and  grandeur  to 
the  expression  of  unmitigated  passion. 

The  world  has  suffered  no  greater  lit- 
erary loss  than  the  loss  of  Sappho's  poems. 
So  perfect  are  the  smallest  fragments  pre- 
served in  Bergk's  Collection  —  the  line 
for  example  (p.  809),  hp^C  ayyeXoc  l^iEpo^uvog 
uifdw'f  which  Ben  Johnson  fancifully  trans- 
lated, "  the  dear  glad  angel  of  the  spring, 
the  nightingale  *'  —  that  we  muse  in  a  sad 
rapture  of  astonishment  to  think  what  the 
complete  poem  must  have  been.  Among 
the  ancients  Sappho  enjoyed  a  unique  re- 
nown. She  was  called  *•  The  Poetess,"  as 
Homer  was  called  **  The  Poet."  Aristotle 
placed  her  in  the  same  rank  as  Homer  and 
Archilochus.  Plato,  in  the  Phsedrus,  men- 
tioned her  as  the  tenth  Muse.  Solon, 
bearing  one  of  her  poems,  prayed  that  he 
might  not  see  death  till  he  had  learned  it. 
Strabo  speaks  of  her  genius  with  religious 
awe.  Londnus  cites  her  love-ode  as  a 
specimen  of  poetical  sublimity.  The  epi- 
grammatists call  her  Child  of  Aphrodite ! 
and  Eros,  nursling  of  the  Graces  and  Per- 
suasion, pride  of  Hellas,  peer  of  Muses, 
companion  of  Apollo.  Nowhere  is  a  hint 
whispered  that  her  poetry  was  aught  but 
perfect.  As  far  as  we  can  judge,  thes^ 
praises  were  strictly  just.  Of  all  the  poets 
of  the  world,  of  all  the  illustrious  artists 
of  all  literatures,  Sappho  is  the  one  whose 


every  word  has  a  peculiar  and  unmistak- 
able perfume,  a  seal  of  absolute  perfectioa 
and  inimitable  grace.  In  her  art  she  waa 
unerring.  Even  Archilochus  seems  com- 
monplace when  compared  with  her  exquis- 
ite rarity  of  phrase. 

About  her  life  —  her  brother  Charaxus, 
her  daughter  Cleis,  her  rejection  of  Alcsas 
and  suit  to  Phaon,  her  love  for  Atthis  and 
Anactoria,  her  leap  from  the  Leucadian 
cliff —  we  know  so  very  little,  and  that  lit- 
tle is  so  confused  with  mythology  and  tur- 
bid with  the  scandal  of  the  comic  poets, 
that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  rake  up  once 
again  the  old  materials  for  hypothetic^ 
conclusions.  There  is  enough  of  heart- 
devouring  passion  in  Sappho's  own  verse 
without  the  legends  of  Phao  and  the  cliff 
of  Leucas.  The  reality  casts  all  fiction 
into  the  shade ;  for  nowhere,  except,  per- 
haps, in  some  Persian  or  Proven9al  love- 
songs,  can  be  found  more  ardent  expres- 
sions of  overmastering  emotion.  Whether 
addressing  the  maidens,  whom  even  in 
Elysium,  as  Horace  says,  Sappho  could  not 
forget;  or  embodying  the  profounder 
yearnings  of  an  intense  soul  after  beauty 
which  has  never  on  earth  existed,  but 
which  inflames  the  hearts  of  noblest  poets, 
robbing  their  eyes  of  sleep  and  giving  them 
the  bitterness  of  tears  to  drink  —  these 
dazzling  fragments  — 

«  Whioh  still,  like  sparkles  of  Greek  fire. 
Burn  on  through  time  and  ne*er  expire  *'  — 

are  the  ultimate  and  finished  forma  of  pas- 
sionate utterance,  diamonds,  topazes,  and 
blazing  rubies,  in  which  the  fire  of  the  soul 
is  crystallized  for  ever.  Adequately  to 
translate  Sappho  was  beyond  the  power  of 
even  Catullus :  that  love-ode,  which  Longi- 
nus  called  "  not  one  passion,  but  a  congress 
of  passions,"  and  which  a  Greek  physician 
copied  into  his  book  of  diagnoses  as  a 
compendium  of  all  the  symptoms  of  cor- 
roding emotion,  appears  but  languid  in  ita 
Latin  dress  of  "  Ille  mj  par."  Far  less  has 
any  modern  poet  succeeded  in  the  task: 
Rossetti,  who  deals  so  skilfully  with  Dant'C 
and  Villon,  is  comparatively  tame  when  he 
approaches  Sappho.  Instead  of  attempt- 
ing, therefore,  to  interpret  for  English 
readers  the  charm  of  Sappho's  style,  it  is 
best  to  refer  to  pp.  874-924  of  Bergk, 
where  every  vestige  that  is  left  of  her  is 
shrined. 

Beside  Sappho,  Alcsens  pales.  Hia 
drinking  songs  and  war  songs  have  indeed 
great  beauty;  but  they  are  not  to  be 
named  in  tl)e  same  breath,  for  perfection 
of  style,  with  the  stanzas  of  Sappho.  Of 
the  other  Lesbian  poets,  Erinua  and  Damo- 
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pbila,  ve  know  bnt  little :  tbe  one  saryives 
u  a  single  epigram  —  if  we  reject  the  epi- 
taphfl  OQ  Baucis :  the  other  is  a  mere  name. 
It  is  noticeable  that  of  the  four  Lesbian 
poets  three  are  women.  We  may  remem- 
ber that  in  Thebesi  which  was  also  an 
Lilian  city,  Myrtis  and  Corinna  rivalled 
Pindar.  To  the  list  of  .£olian  poets  Anac-, 
reon,  thongh  an  Ionian  by  birth  and  an 
Ionian  in  temperament,  is  generally  added, 
because  he  cultiTated  the  lyrical  stanza  of 
personal  emotion.  Into  the  ^olian  style 
Anacreon  introduced  a  new  and  unconge- 
nial element.  His  passion  had  none  of 
Sappho's  fiery  splendour,  none  of  the 
haaghtiness  and  restlessness  which  distin- 
guished Alcseus.  Tliere  was  a  vein  of  lev- 
itj,  almost  of  vulgarity,  in  the  lonians, 
▼hich  removed  them  from  the  altitudes  of 
Dorian  heroism  and  ^olian  enthusiasm. 
This  tincture  of  flippancy  is  discernible  in 
ADacreon.  Life  and  love  come  easily  to 
him.  The  roses  keep  no  secrets  for  his 
ears,  soch  as  they  told  to  Sappho :  they 
terce  very  well  for  garlands  when  he 
drinks,  and  have  a  pleasant  smell  —  espe- 
dallj  in  myrrh.  The  wine-cup  does  not 
nicest  variety  of  seasons,  —  the  frozen 
streams  of  winter,  the  parched  breath  of 
the  Dogstar,  —  as  with  Alcseus :  he  tipples 
and  gets  druok.  His  loves  too  are  facile  — 
sot  permanent  and  tempestuous.  The 
girls  and  boys  of  whom  he  sings  were  flute- 
plajers  and  cup-bearers,  servants  of  a  ty- 
rant, instntmenta  libidinisj  chosen  for  their 
looks,  as  he  had  been  selected  for  the 
sreetness  of  his  lyre  with  twenty  chords. 
He  never  felt  the  furnace  of  Sappho,  whose 
loTc,  however  criminal,  whs  serious  and  of 
the  8onl.  The  difference  between  the  lives 
of  these  three  lyrists  is  very  striking.  Al- 
Gxns  was  a  politician  and  party  leader. 
Sappho  was  the  centre  of  a  free  society  of 
female  poeta.'  Anacreon  was  the  courtier 
and  laureate  of  tyrants.  He  won  his  first 
fame  with  Polyerates,  at  whose  death  Hip- 
parchus  fetched  him- to  Athens  in  a  trireme 
of  fifty  oars.  Between  Bacchus  and  Venus 
he  spent  his  days  in  palaces ;  and  died  at 
the  ripe  age  of  eighty-five  at  Teos,  choked, 
it  is  reported,  by  a  grapestone  —  a  hoary- 
beaded  roue,  for  whom  the  rhyme  of  Wal- 
ter Mapes  might  have  been  written : 

**  Meam  est  propositum. 
In  tabemi  mori,"  etc. 

It  need  not  be  remarked  that  of  the  genu- 
ine poems  of  Anacreon  we  possess  but  few 
te.  1011-1045  of  Bergk].  His  great  popu- 
ty  in  Greece  led  to  innumerable  imi- 
tafeiona  of  his  lighter  style.    These  are 


fully  preserved  in  Bergk's  Collection  [pp* 
1046-1108.;] 

The  Dorian  style  offers  a  marked  con- 
trast to  the  ^olian.  In  the  case  of  the 
Ionian  satirists  and  elegists,  and  in  that 
of  the  .£olian  lyrists,  the  national  peculiar- 
ities of  the  art  resulted  from  national 
qualities  in  the  artists.  This  is  not  the 
case  with  the  so-called  Dorian  poets.  The 
great  lyrists  of  this  school  are,  with  one 
exception,  of  extraction  foreign  to  the  Do- 
rian tribe.  Alcman  was  a  Lydian  ;  Stesi- 
chorus  acknowledged  an  Ionian  colony  for 
his  fatherland ;  Arion  was  a  Lesbian ;  Si- 
monides  and  Bacchylides  were  Ionian; 
Pindar  was  Boeotian ;  Ibycus  of  Rhegium 
alone  was  a  true  Dorian.  Why  then  is 
the  style  called  Dorian?  Because  the 
poets,  though  not  Dorian  by  birth,  wrote 
lor  Dorian  patrons  in  the  land  of  Dorians, 
to  add  splendour  to  ceremonies  and  solem- 
nities in  vogue  among  the  Dorians.  The 
distinctive  features  of  this,  the  most  sub- 
lime branch  of  Greek  lyrical  poetry,  have 
been  already  hinted  at :  these  elaborate 
Choral  Hymns,  in  which  strophe  answers 
to  antiatrophe  and  epode  to  epode,  chanted 
by  bands  of  singers  and  accompanied  at 
times  by  dancing,  were  designed  to  give 
expression,  no  longer  to  personal  emotions, 
but  to  the  feelings  of  great  congregations 
of  men  engaged  m  the  celebration  of  gods, 
and  heroes,  and  illustrious  mortals.  Why 
thiii  species  of  choral  poetry  received  the 
patronage  and  name  of  the  Dorian  tribe 
may  be  seen  by  glancing  at  the  ipstitutiona 
peculiar  to  this  section  of  the  Hellenio 
family.  The  Dorians,  more  than  any  other 
Greeks,  lived  in  common  and  in  public. 
Their  children  were  educated,  not  at  home, 
but  in  companies,  beneath  the  supervision 
of  state-officers.  Girls  as  well  as  boy  a 
submitted  to  gymnastic  training,  and  were 
taught  to  sacrifice  domestic  and  personal 
to  political  and  social  interests.  Tutored 
to  merge  the  individual  in  the  mass,  habitu- 
ated to  associate  together  in  large  bodies, 
the  Dorians  felt  no  need  of  venting  private 
feeling.  Their  personal  emotions  were 
stunted :  they  had  no  separate  wants  and 
wishes,  aspirations  and  regrets,  to  utter. 
Yet  the  sense  of  melody  and  harmony  which 
was  rooted  so  profoundly  in  the  Greek 
temperament,  needed  some  outlet  even 
here ;  while  the  cvmnastic  and  athletio 
exercises  practised  by  the  Dorians  ren- 
dered them  peculiarly  sensitive,  not  only 
to  the  beauties  of  the  human  body,  but  also 
to  the  refinements  of  rhythmical  move- 
ment. The  spiritual  enthusiasm  for  great 
and  gloriousi  actions,  which  formed  the 
soul  of  the  Greek  race,  flamed  with  all  the 
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greater  brilliancy  among  Dorians,  because 
it  was  not  narrot^ed,  as  among  ^olians, 
to  the  selfish  passionn  of  the  indiyidual,  or 
diverted)  as  among  lonians,  to  meditation 
or  satire ;  but  was  concentrated  on  public 
interests,  on  religious  and  heroic  traditions, 
OQ  all  the  thoughts  and  feelings  which 
stimulate  a  large  political  activity.  The 
Dorians  required  a  poetry  which  should  be 
public,  which  should  admit  of  the  partici- 
pation of  many  individuals,  which  should 
give  utterance  to  national  enthusiasms, 
which  should  combine  the  movements  of 
men  and  women  in  choric  evolutions  with 
the  melodies  of  music  and  the  sublime 
words  of  inspired  prophecy.  In  brief,  the 
Dorians  needed  poets  able,  to  quote  Mil- 
ton's words  — 

« to  imbibe  and  cherish  in  a  great  people  the 
seeds  of  virtue  and  pablic  civility,  to  allay  the 
pertarbatioDS  of  the  mind,  and  set  the  affections 
in  right  tane;  to  celebrate  in  glorious  and  lofty 
hymns  the  throne  and  equipage  of  God*8  Al- 
mightinees,  and  what  He  works,  and  what  He 
Buffera  to  be  wrought  with  high  Providence.  .  .  . 
Lastly,  whatsoever  in  religion  is  holy  and  sub- 
lime, in  virtue  amiable  or  grave;  whatsoever 
hath  passion  or  admiration  in  all  theohaoges  of 
that  which  is  called  fortune  from  without,  or 
the  wily  subtleties  and  reflexes  of  man*8  thoughts 
from  within;  all  these  things  with  a  solid  and 
treatable  smoothness,  to  point  out  and  describe.** 

But  here  arose  a  difficulty.  With  all  their 
need  of  the  highest  and  most  elaborate 
poetry,  with  all  their  sensibility  to  beauty, 
the  Dorians  thought  it  beneath  the  dig- 
nity of  a  citizen  to  practise  the  arts.  Their 
education,  almost  exclusively  military  and 
gymnastic,  unfitted  them,  at  all  events  in 
Sparta,  for  studies  indispensable  towards 
gaining  proficiency  in  any  science  so  elab- 
orate as  that  of  choral  poetry.  Drilled  to 
abstinence,  obedience,  and  silence,  dwell- 
ing in  a  camp,  without  privacy  or  leisure, 
how  could  a  Spartan,  that  automaton  of 
the  State,  be  expected  to  produce  poetry, 
or  excel  in  any  fine  art  ?  A  Spartan  king, 
on  being  shown  the  most  distinguished 
musician  of  his  age,  pointed  to  his  cook  as 
the  best  maker  of  black  broth.  Music,  if 
mu^ic  th6y  must  have ;  poetry,  if  poetry 
were  required  by  some  blind  instinct;  danc- 
ing, if  dancing  were  a  necessary  compli- 
ment to  the  Deity ;  must  be  imported  by 
these  warriors  from  foreign  lands.  Thus 
the  Spartans  became  the  patrons  of  strang- 
er artists  on  whom  they  imposed  their 
laws  of  taste.  They  pressed  the  flexible 
Ionian,  the  passionate  Lesbian,  the  languid 
Lydian,  the  acute  Athenian,  into  their  ser- 
vice, and  made  them  use  the  crabbed  Dori- 
an speech.    They  said :  We  want  such  and 


such  odes  for  our  choruses;  we  wish  to 
amuse  our  youths  and  maidens,  and  to 
honour  the  gods  with  pompous  harmonies ; 
you,  men  of  art,  write  for  us,  sing  for  us; 
but  be  careful  to  comprehend  our  charac- 
ter ;  and  remember  that,  though  you  are 
lonians  or  Lesbians,  your  inspiration  must 
,  be  Dorian.  They  got  what  they  required. 
The  so-called  Dorian  lyric  is  a  genuine 
product  of  the  Dorian  race,  although  its 
greatest  masters  were  foreigners  and 
aliens.  Much  afler  the  same  fashion  did 
£ngland  patronize  Handel  in  the  last  cen- 
tury ;  in  the  same  way  may  Handel's  ora- 
torios be  called  English  music ;  for  though 
the  English  are  not  musicians,  and  are 
diffident  in  general  of  the  artist  clas^,  yet 
neither  Germans  nor  Italians  nor  French 
have  seen  produced  upon  their  soil  such 
colossal  works  of  art  in  the  service  of  a 
highly  intellectual  religion. 

It  is  interesting  to  reflect  npon  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Dorian  race  in  the  evolution 
of  Greek  art  That,  as  a  nation,  they  pos- 
sessed the  germs  of  artistic  invention,  and 
that  their  character  expressed  itself  very 
clearly  in  sssthetic  forms,  is  evident  from 
the  existence  of  the  Dorian  style  in  archi-  « 
tecture,  and  the  Dorian  mood  in  music^ 
both  of  which  reflect  their  broad  simpli- 
city and  strength  disdaining  ornament. 
The  same  stamp  they  impressed  upon 
Greek  poetry,  through  the  instruments 
they  selected  from  other  tribes.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  strict  legislation  of  Ly- 
curgus,  which,  by  forcing  Sparta  into  a 
purely  political  development,  and  estab- 
lishing a  complete  community  of  life 
among  the  citizens,  checked  the  emer<rence 
of  that  individuality  jwhich  is  so  all-im- 
portant to  the  artist,  Spai^a  might  have 
counted  her  great  sculptors,  poets,  mu- 
sicians, orators,  and  painters  m  rivalry 
with  Phidias,  Sophocles,  D.imon,  Pericles, 
Polygnotus.  As  it  was,  though  without 
hands  to  paint  and  carve,  without  Hps 
to  sing  and  plead,  the  stubborn  Dorian 
race  set  its  seal  on  a  wide  field  of  Greek 
art. 

The  elaborate  works  of  the  choral  lyrists 
may  be  regarded  as  the  highly-wrought 
expansions  of  rudiments  already  existing 
among  the  Dorians.  Alcman,  Arion,  and 
Stesichorus,  the  three  masters  who  formed 
choral  poetry  from  the  materials  indicated 
to  us  in  the  poems  of  Homer,  and  who  had 
to  blend  in  one  harmonious  whole  the 
sister  arts  of  dancing,  music,  and  poetry, 
so  as  to  present  a  pompous  appeal  to  the 
intellect  through  speech,  and  through  the 
ear  and  eye,  S>und  ready  to  their  hands 
such  simple  songs  as  may  be  read  in  Bergk,  • 
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pp.  1301-1303.     The  dithyramb   of   the 
women  of  Elis :  "  Come,  hero,    DionyBos, 
to  the  holy  sea-tempie,  attended  by  the 
srraces,   and  ruahing  on  with  oxen-hoof! 
Uolj  ox !  Holy  ox  I "   The  chorus  of  the  old 
men,  men,  and  boys  at  Sparta :  '*  We  once 
were  stalwart  youths:   we    are;    if  thou 
likeftl,  try  our  stren^^th :  we  shall  be ;  and 
far  better  too  I "    The  march-song  of  the 
Spartans  in  their  rhythmic  revels :  '*  Ad- 
T%Qce  boys,  set  your  feet    forward,  and 
danoe  in  the  reel  better  still."    From  these 
had  to  be  trained  the  complex  and  mag- 
nificent work  of  art,  which  culminated  in 
a  Pjthian  ode  of  Pindar !     Alcman  was  a 
DatiTe  of  Sardis,  and  a  slave  of  Agesilaus 
the  Spartan.     He  flourished  there  between 
671  and  631  B.C.,  composing  Parthenia  for 
the  maidens  of  Taygetus.     Who  does  not 
know  his  lines  upon  the  valley  of  Eu rotas  ? 
''Sleep  holds  the  mountain  summits  and 
raTiDes,  the  promontories  and  the  water- 
coarses;  and  creeping  things,  and  whatso- 
ever  black  earth  breeds ;  and  wild  beasts 
of  the  bills,  and  bees,  and  monsters  in  the 
hollows  of  the  dark  blue  deep ;  and  all  the 
,  wide-winged  bird^  are  sleeping."    Junior 
'  to  Alcman  was  Arion,  who  spent  most  of 
hiA  time  with  Periander  at  Corinth.     His 
eoQtribation  to  choral  poetry  was  the  elab- 
oration of  the  Dithyramb.    But    of   his 
work  we  have  unfortunately  not  a  single 
fragment    left.    The  piece  that  bears  bis 
name  [Bergk,  p.  872.]  has  to  be  ascribed 
to  some  tolerable  poet  of  the  Euripidean 
period.    His  life  is  involved  in  mythology ; 
most  beautiful  is  the   oft-told  tale   of  his 
salvation  from  the  sea  waves  by  an  enam- 
oared  dolphin  —  a  fish,  by  the  way,  which 
Athenaeas  dignifies  by  the  title  of  ^t^Ufi^  re 
fid  ^MuXoc,    and    which    Aristotle    calls 
fua4pu!r(K.     Rather  more  is  known  about 
Stesicfaorua.    He  was  a  native  of  Himera, 
in  Sicily,  but  probably  a  Dorian  by  de- 
neot  His  parents  called  him  Tisias,  but  he 
took  his  more  famous  name  from  his  pro- 
feaaon.    Steaichorus  is  a  title  that  might 
have  been  given  to  any  chorus-master  in 
a  Greek  city ;  but  Tisias  of  Himera  won  it 
by  being  emphatically  the  author  of  the 
ehoric   system.     Antiquity  recognized  in 
him  the  inventor  of  Strophe,  Antistrophe, 
and  Epode,  with  the  corresponding  move- 
ments of  the  dance,  which  were  designated 
the  Triad  of  Stesicborus.    A  remark  made 
by  Quintilian  about  this  poet  —  that    he 
eoBtained  the  burden  of  the  Epos  with  his 
lyre  —  formg  a  valuable  criticism  on  bis 
ityle.    In  the  days  of  Stesicborus,  the  epic 
proper  had  lost  its  vitality;  but    people 
still  felt  the    liveliest  interest    in    heroic 
legendF,  and  loved  to  connect  the  celebra- 


tion of  the  past  with  their  ceremonies.    A 
lyrical  poet  had  therefore  so  to  treat  the 
myths  of  Hellas  that  choruses  should  re- 
present them  in  their  odes  and  semi-dra- 
matic dances.    It  is  probable  that  Steai- 
chorus made  far  more  use  of  mythical  mate- 
rial than  Pindar,  dealing  with  it  less  allu- 
sively, and  adhering  more  closely  to   the 
epic  form  of  narrative.    When  we  hear  of 
his  ode,  the  Orestea,  being  divided   into 
three  books  (whatever  that  may  mean),  and 
read  the   titles   of  the   rest  —  Cerberus, 
Cycnus,  Scylla,  Europa,  the  Sack  of  Troy, 
the  Nostoi,  and  Geryonis,  we  are  led  to 
suspect  that  his  choral  compositions  were 
something  of  the  nature  of  medieval  mys- 
tery    plays, —  semi-lyrical,    semi-dramatic- 
poems  founded  ou  the  religious  legends  of 
the    past.     Stesicborus    did  not    confine 
himself  to  this  species  of  composition;  but 
wrote  hymns,    encaBuia,    ana  paeans,  like 
other  professional  lyrists  that  succeeded 
him,  and  invented  a  curious  kind  of  love- 
tale  from  real  life.     One  of  these  romantic 
poems,  called    Calycd,  was  about  a  girl, 
who  loved  purely  but  unhappily,  and  died. 
Another,  called  Rhadina,  told  the  forlorn 
tale  of  a  Samian  brother  and  sister  put  to 
death  by  a  cruel  tyrant.    It  is  ^  pity  that 
these  early  Greek  novels  in  verse  are  lost. 
We  might  have  found  in  them  the  fresh 
originals  of  Daphnis  and  Chloe,  or  the  ro- 
mances of  Tatiu^i  and  Heliodorus.    Finally, 
Stesicborus  composed  fables,  such  as  the 
Horse  and  the  Stag,  and  pastorals  upon 
the  death  of  Daphnis,  in  which  he  proved 
himself  true  to  his  Sicilian  origin,  and  an- 
ticipated   Theocritus.     Enough  has   been 
said  about    Stesicborus  to  prove  that  he 
was  a  richly  inventive  genius,  one  of  those 
facile  and  abundant  natures  who  excel  in 
many  branches  of  art,  and  who  give  hints 
bv  which  posterity  may  profit,     xet  with 
all  his  genius  he  was  not  thoroughly  suc- 
cessful.    His  pastorals  and  romances  were 
abandoned  by  his  successors;  his    epical 
lyrics  were  lost  in  the  tragic  drama.     Like 
many  other  poets,  he  failed  by  coming  at 
a  wrong  moment,  or  by  adhering  to  forma 
of  art  which  could  not    long    remain    in 
vogue.    In  his  attempt    to  reconcile   the 
epical  treatment  of   mythology  with  the 
ehoric  system    of   bis  own    invention,  he 
proved  that  he  had  not  fully  grasped  the 
capabilities  of  lyrical  poetry.    In   his  en- 
deavour to  create  an  idyllic  and  romantic 
species,  he  was  far  before  his  age. 

The  remaining  choral  poets  of  the  Dori- 
an style,  of  whom  the  eldest,  Ibycus,  dates 
half  a  century  later  than  Arion,  received 
from  their  predecessors  an  instrument  of 
poetical  expression    already  nearly  com- 
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plete.  It  was  their  part  to  use  it  as  skil- 
fully as  possible,  and  to  introduce  such 
changes  as  might  render  it  more  polished. 
Excellence  of  workmanship  is  particularly 
noticeable  in  what  remains  of  Ibycus,  Si- 
monides,  Bacchylides.  These  latter  lyr- 
ists are  no  longer  local  poets :  under  the 
altered  circumstances  of  Hellas  at  the 
time  of  the  Persian  war,  art  has  become 
Panhellenic,  the  artists  cease  co  be  the  ser- 
vants of  one  state  or  of  one  deity ;  they 
range  from  city  to  city,  giving  their  services 
to  all  who  seek  for  them,  and  embracing 
the  various  tribes  and  religious  rites  of 
the  collected  Greeks  in  their  aesthetic  sym- 
pathy. Now,  for  the  first  time,  poets  be- 
gin to  sell  their  songs  of  praise  for  money. 
Simonides  introduced  the  practice,  which 
had  something  shocking  in  it  to  Greek 
taste,  and  which  Plato  especially  censures 
as  sophistic  and  illiberal  in  his  Protagoras. 
Now,  too,  poets  became  the  friends  and 
counsellors  of  princes,  mixing  freely  in  the 
politics  of  Samos,  Syracuse,  Agrigentum, 
Thepsaly ;  aiding  the  tyrants  Polycrates, 
Hiero,  Theron,  the  Scopads,  with  their  ad- 
vice. Simonides  is  saia  to  have  suspended 
hostilities  between  Theron  and  Hiero  by 
his  diplomatic  intercession  after  their  ar- 
mies had  been  drawn  up  in  battle  array. 
Petrarch  did  not  occupy  a  more  important 
place  among  the  princes  and  republics  of 
mediseval  Italy.  Under  these  new  condi- 
tions, and  with  this  expansion  of  the  poet's 
calling,  the  old  character  of  the  Dorian  lyr- 
ic changed.  The  title  Dorian  is  now 
merely  nominal ;  and  the  dialect  is  a  con- 
ventional language  consecrated  to  this 
style. 

Ibycus  was  a  native  of  Rhegium,  a  col- 
ony of  mixed  lonians  and  Dorians.  To 
which  of  these  families  he  belonged  is  not 
certain.  If  we  judged  by  the  internal 
evidence  of  his  poems,  we  should  call  him 
an  Ionian :  for  they  are  distinguished  by 
voluptuous  sweetness,  with  a  dash  of  al- 
most iBolian  intensity.  Ibycus  was  a  poet- 
errant,  carrying  his  songs  from  state  to 
Btate.  The  beautiful  storv  of  the  cranes 
who  led  to  the  discovery  of  his  murderer 
at  Corinth,  though  probably  mythical,  like 
that  of  Arion's  dolphin,  illustrates  the 
rude  lives  of  these  Greek  troubadours,  and 
shows  in  what  respect  the  sacer  vafes^  ser- 
vant of  the  Muses  and  beloved  of  Phoebus, 
was  held  by  the  people.  Ibycus  was  re- 
garded by  antiquity  as  a  kind  of  male 
Sappho.  His  odes,  composed  for  birthday 
festivals  and  banquets,  were  dedicated 
chiefly  to  the  praise  of  beautiful  youths, 
and  the  legends  which  adorned  them,  like 
those  of  Ganymede  or  Tithonus,  were  ap- 


propriate to  the  erotic  style.  Aristo- 
phanes, in  the  The^^mophorazusse,  maJLe^ 
Agatban  connect  him  with  Anacreon  and 
Alcieus,  as  the  three  refiners  of  language. 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  in  his  art  Ibycus 
adapted  the  manner  of  Dorian  poetry  to 
the  matter  of  ^olian  or  Ionian  love-chants. 
Simonides  is  a  far  more  brilliant  represen- 
tative than  Ibycus,  both  of  Greek  choral 
poetry  in  its  prime,  and  also  of  the  whole 
literary  life  of  Hellas  during  the  period 
which  immediately  preceded  and  followed 
the  Persian  war.  He  was  born  in  the  is- 
land of  Ceos,  of  pure  Ionian  blood  and 
breeding;  but  the  lonians  of  Ceos  were 
celebrated  for  their  tJu^poGvi^,  a  quality 
which  is  strongly  marked  in  the  poems  of 
Simonides.  In  his  odes  we  do  not  trace 
that  mixture  of  ^olian  passion  and  that 
concentration  upon  personal  emotions 
which  are  noticeable  in  those  of  Ibycus, 
but  rather  a  Dorian  solemnity  of  thought 
and  feeling,  which  qualified  Simonides  for 
the  arduous  functions  to  which  he  was 
called,  of  commemorating  in  elegy  anil 
epigram  and  funeral  ode  the  achievements 
of  Hellas  against  Persia.  Simonides  be- 
longed to  a  family  of  professional  poets ; 
for  the  arts  among  the  early  Greeks  were 
hereditary ;  a  father  taught  the  trade  of 
flute-playing  and  chorus-leading  and  verse- 
makins;  to  bis  son,  who,  if  he  had  original 
genius,  became  a  great  poet,  as  was  the 
fate  of  Pindar;  or,  if  he  were  endowed 
with  commonplace  abilities,  remained  a 
journeyman  in  art  without  discredit  to 
himself,  performing  useful  functions  in  his 
native  place.  Simonides  exercised  hia 
calling  of  chorus-teacher  at  Carthaea  in 
Ceos,  and  lived  at  the  x*)pnY^^  or  re- 
sort of  the  chorus,  near  the  temple  of  Apol- 
lo. But  the  greater  portion  of  his  life,  after 
he  had  attained  celebrity,  was  passed  with 
patrons,  —  with  Hipparchus,  who  invited 
him  to  Athens,  where  he  dwelt  at  amity 
with  Anacreon,  and  at  enmity  with  Pin- 
dar's master  Lasos  —  with  the  Scopades 
and  Aleuads  of  Thessaly ;  for  whom  he 
composed  the  most  touching  threnoi  and 
the  most  brilliant  panegyrics,  of  which 
frasrments  have  descended  to  us ;  —  finally, 
with  Hiero  of  Syracuse,  who  honoured  him 
exceedingly,  and  when  he  died,  consigned 
him  to  the  earth  with  princely  funeral 
pomp.  The  relations  of  Simonides  to 
these  patrons  may  be  gathered  from  nu- 
merous slight  indications,  none  of  which  are 
very  honourable  to  his  character.  For  in- 
stance, after  receiving  the  hospitality  of 
Hipparchus,  he  composed  an  epigram  for 
the  statue  of  Harmodius,  in  which  he  calls 
the  murderer  of  the  tyrant  '*  a  great  light 
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rising  upon  Athens.**  As^ain,  he  praised 
the  brutal  Scopas,  son  of  Creon,  in  an  ode 
vbich  is  celebrated,  both  as  connected 
with  the  most  dramatic  incident  in  the 
poet's  life,  and  also  aA  having  furnished 
rlato  with  a  theme  for  argument,  and  Ar- 
istotle with  an  ethical  quotation  —  **To 
be  a  good  man  in  very  truth,  a  square 
without  blame,  is  hard."  This  proposition 
Rato  discusses  in  the  Protagoras,  while 
Aristotle  cites  the  phrase,  rerpayuvoc  avcv. 
From  the  general  tenor  of  the  fragments 
of  this  ode,  from  Plato*s  criticism,  and 
from  what  is  known  about  the  coarse 
nature  of  Scopas,  who  is  being  praised,  we 
mast  conjecture  that  Simonides  attempted 
to  whitewash  his  patron's  character  by 
depreciating  the  standard  of  morality. 
With  Ionian  facility  and  courtly  compli- 
meot  he  made  excuses  for  a  bad  man  by 
pleading  that  perfect  goodness  was  unat- 
tainable. Scopas  refused  to  pay  the  price 
required  by  Simonides   for  the  poem   in 

aoestion,  telling  him  to  get  half  of  it  from 
le  Dioscuri,  who  had  also  been  eulogized. 
This  was  at  a  banquet.  While  the  king 
was  laughing  at  his  own  rude  jest,  a  ser- 
Tant  whispered  to  the  poet  that  two  good- 
ly youths  waited  without,  desiring  ear- 
nestly to  speak  with  him.  Simonides  left 
the  palace,  but  found  no  one.  Even  as  he 
stood  looking  for  his  visitors,  he  heard  the 
crash  of  beams  and  the  groans  of  dying 
men.  Scopas  with  his  guests  had  been 
destroyeti  oy  the  falling  of  the  roof,  and 
Simonides  had  received  a  godlike  guerdon 
from  the  two  sons  of  Tyndareus.  This 
story  belongs,  perhaps,  to  the  same  class 
as  the  cranes  oi  Ibycus  and  the  dolphin  of 
Anon.  Yet  there  seems  .to  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Scopnd  dynasty  was  suddenly  ex- 
tingoisbed ;  for  we  hear  nothing  of  them 
at  xke  time  of  the  Persian  war,  and  we 
know  that  Simonides  composed  a  threnos 
for  the  family. 

The  most  splendid  period  of  the  life  of 
Simonides  was  that  which  he  passed  at 
Athens  during  the  great  wars  with 
Persia.  Here  he  was  the  friend  of  Miltia- 
des,  Themistocles,  and  Pausanias.  Here 
be  compiled  his  epigrams  on  Marathon, 
Thermopylse,  Salamis,  Platsea  —  poems 
not  destined  to  be  merely  sung  or  consigned 
to  parchment,  but  to  be  carved  in  marble 
or  engraved  in  letters  of  imperishable 
bronze  upon  the  works  of  the  noblest  archi- 
tects ana  statuaries.  The  genius  of  Sim- 
onides is  unrivalled  in  this  branch  of 
monumental  poetry.  His  couplets  —  calm, 
simple,  terse,  strong  as  the  deeds  they 
celebrate,  enduring  as  the  brass  or  stone 
which  they  adorned  —  animated  succeed- 


ing generations  of  Greek  patriots;  they 
were  transferred  to  the  brains  of  statesmen 
like  Pericles  aud  Demosthenes,  inscribed 
upon  the  fle.>hy  tablets  of  the  hearts  of 
warriors  like  Cleomenes,  Pelopidas,  Epam- 
inondas.  We  are  thrice  fortunate  in  pos- 
sessing the  entire  collection  of  these  epi- 
grams, unrivalled  for  the  magnitude  of  the 
events  they  celebrate,  and  for  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  were  composed. 
When  we  reflect  what  would  have  become 
of  the  civilization  of  the  world  but  for 
these  Greek  victories  —  when  we  remem- 
ber that  the  events  which  these  few  coup- 
lets record  transcend  in  importance  those  of 
any  other  single  period  of  history  —  we 
are  almost  appalled  by  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  brevity  of  the  epigrams  and  the 
world-wide  vastneas  of  their  matter.  In 
reviewing  the  life  of  Simonides,  after  ad- 
mitting that  he  was  greedy  of  sain  and  not 
averse  to  flatter,  we  are  bound  to  confess 
that,  as  a  poet,  he  proved  himself  adequate 
to  the  age  of  Marathon  and  Salamis.  He 
was  the  voice  of  Hellas  —  the  genius  of 
Fame,  sculpturing  upon  her  brazen  shield 
with  a  pen  of  adamant,'  in  austere  letters 
of  indelible  gold,  the  achievements  to 
which  the  whole  world  owes  its  civilization. 
Happy  poet  I  Had  any  other  man  so  splen- 
did a  heritanre  of  song  allotted  to  him? 

In  style  Simonides  is  always  pure  and 
exquisitely  polished.  The  ancients  called 
him  the  sweet  poet  —  Melicertes  —  pap 
excellence.  His  auxppoavvrf  gives  a  mellow 
tone  not  merely  to  his  philosophy  and  mor- 
al precepts,  but  also  to  his  art.  He  has 
none  of  Pindar's  rugged  majesty,  volcanic 
force,  gorgeous  e^xuberance  :  he  does  not, 
like  Pindar,  pour  forth  an  inexhaustible  tor- 
rent of  poetical  ideas  chafing  against  each 
other  in  the  eddies  of  breathless  inspira- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  he  works  up  a  few 
thoughts,  a  few  carefully  selected  images, 
with  patient  skill,  producing  a  perfectly 
harmonious  result,  but  one  which  is  alwavs 
bordering  on  the  commonplace.  Like  all 
correct  poets,  he  is  somewhat  tame,  though 
tender,  delicate,  and  exquisitely  beautiful. 
Pindar  electrifies  his  hearer,  seizing  him 
like  the  eagle  in  Dante *s  vir^ion,  and  bear- 
ing him  breathless  through  the  ether  of 
celestial  flame.  Simonides  leads  us  by  the 
hand  along  the  banks  of  pleasant  rivers, 
through  laurel-groves,  and  by  the  porticoes 
of  sunny  temples.  What  he  possesses 
quite  peculiar  to  his  own  genius  is  pathos 
—  the  pathos  of  romance.  This  appears 
most  remarkable  in  the  fragment  of  a 
threnos  which  describes  Danae  afloat  upon 
the  waves  at  night.  The  careful  develop- 
ment of  simple  thoughts  in  Simonides  may 
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best  be  illustrated  by  the  fragment  on  the 
three  hundred  Spartans  who  died  at  Ther- 
mopylsB :  — 

"  Of  those  who  died  at  ThermopylsB,  glorious 
is  the  fate  and  fair  the  doom;  their  grave  is  an 
altar;  instead  of  lamentation,  they  have  endless 
fame;  their  dirge  is  a  chant  of  praise.  Saoh 
winding-sheet  as  theirs  no  rust,  no,  nor  all- 
conquering  time,  shall  bring  to  nought.  But 
this  sepulchre  of  braTC  men  hath  taken  for  its 
habitant  the  glory  of  Hellas.  Leonidas  is  wit- 
ness, Sparta's  king,  who  hath  left  a  mighty 
orown  of  valour  and  undying  fame.** 

The  antitheses  are  wrought  with  consum- 
mate skill :  the  fate  of  the  heroes  is  glori- 
ous, their  doom  honourable;  so  far  the 
euloey  is  commonplace;  then  the  same 
tiiought  receives  a  bolder  turn  :  their  grave 
is  an  altar.  We  do  not  lament  for  them 
80  much  as  hold  them  in  eternal  memory ; 
our  very  son^  of  sorrow  become  paeans 
of  praise.  What  follows  is  a  still  further 
expansion  of  the  leading  theme  :  rust  and 
time  cannot  affect  their  fame ;  Hellas  con- 
fides her  glory  to  their  tomb.  Then  gen- 
eralities are  quitted,  and  Leonidas,  the 
protagonist  of  ThermopylaB,  appears. 

In  his  threnos  Simonides  has  generally 
recourse  to  the  common  grounds  of  conso- 
lation, which  the  Ionian  elegists  repeat  ad 
nauseam^  dwelling  upon  the  shortness  and 
uncertainty  and  ills  of  life,  and  tending  ra- 
ther to  depress  the  survivors  on  their  own 
account  than  to  comfort  them  for  the  dead. 
In  one  he  says.  "  Short  is  the  strength  of 
men,  and  vain  are  all  their  cares,  and  in 
their  brief  life  trouble  follows  upon  trou- 
ble ;  and  death,  that  no  man  shuns,  is  hun§ 
above  our  heads  —  for  him  both  good  and 
bad  share  equally."  It  is  impossible,  while 
reading  this  lachrymose  lament,  to  forget 
the  fragment  of  that  mighty  threnos  of 
Pindar's  which  sounds  like  a  trumpet-blast 
for  immortality,  and  trampling  under  feet 
the  glories  of  this  world,  reveals  the  glad- 
ness of  the  souls  who  have  attained  Elys- 
ium:— 

**  For  them  the  night  all  through. 

In  that  broad  realm  below. 
The  splendour  of  the  sun  spreads  endless  light; 

'Mid  rosy  meadows  bright. 
Their  city  of  the  tombs  with  inoense-trees, 

And  golden  chalices 


,  Of  flowers,  and  fruitage  iUr, 
Scenting  the  breesy  air, 
Is  laden.     There  with  horses  and  with  play. 
With  games  and  lyres,  they  while  the  houa 
away. 

*'  On  every  side  around 
Pure  happiness  is  found. 

With  all  the  blooming  beauty  of  the  world; 
There  fragrant  smoke  upcnrled 

From  altars,  where  the  blazing  fire  is  denss 
With  perfumed  frankincense 
Bumeil  unto  gods  in  heaven. 
Through  all  the  land  is  driven. 

Making  its  pleasant  places  odorous 

With  scented  gales  and  sweet  airs  amorous." 

What  has  been  said  about  Simonides 
applies  in  a  great  measure  also  to  Bacchyl- 
ides,  who  was  his  nephew,  pupil,  and  faith- 
ful follower.  The  personality  of  Bacchyl- 
ides,  as  a  man  and  a  poet,  is  absorbed  in 
that  of  his  uncle  —  the  greater  bard, 
the  more  distinguished  actor  on  the 
theatre  of  the  world.  While  Simonides 
played  his  part  in  public  life,  Bacchjl- 
ides  gave  himself  up  to  the  elegant  pleas- 
ures of  society ;  while  Simonides  cele- 
brated in  epigrams  the  military  glories  of 
the  Greeks,  Bacchylides  wrote  wine-songs 
and  congratulatory  odes.  His  descriptions 
of  Bacchic  intoxication  and  of  the  charms 
of  peace  display  the  same  careful  word-, 
painting  as  the  description  by  Simonides 
of  Orpheus  with  more  luxuriance  of  sen- 
sual suggestion.  His  threnoi  exhibit  the 
same  Ionian  despondency  and  resignation 
—  a  dead  settled  calm,  an  elegant  stolidity 
of  epicureanism. 

Here  we  must  stop  short  in  the  front  of 
Pindar  —  the  Hamlet  among  these  lesser 
actors,  the  Shakspeare  among  a  crowd  of 
inferior  poets.  To  treat  of  Greek  lyrical 
poetry  and  to  omit  Pindar  is  a  paradox  in 
action.  Yet  Pindar  is  so  colossal,  so  much 
apart,  that  he  deserves  a  separate  study, 
and  cannot  be  dragged  in  at  the  end  of  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  a  period  of  literature. 
At  the  time  of  Pindar  lyric  poetry 
was  sinking  into  mannerism.  He  by  the 
force  of  his  native  originality  gave  it  a 
wholly  fresh  direction,  and  created  a  style 
as  novel  as  it  was  inimitable.  Like  Athos^ 
like  Atlas,  like  the  Matterhorn,  like  Monte 
Viso,  like  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  he  stands 
alone,  sky-piereing  and  tremendous  in  his 
solitary  strength. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 
GREAT    CHANGES. 

0tto*8  resolution  to  leave  Dilburg  for  a 
short  time  had  ripened  duriog  his  long 
meditatioD  in  Beckley  Wood. 

His  reason  had  been  so  far  victorious 
that  he  had  admitted  the  truth  of  those 
vords  of  Celine's,  **  You  and  I  are  not 
toited  to  each  other."  Bu:  the  victory 
could  not  be  completed  in  Dilburg,  where 
the  Ticinity  of  Beckley  was  in  itselt  a  great 
temptation,  which  might  any  day  prove 
EtroDger  than  his  will. 

llius  he  set  out  on  his  journey  with  the 
best  intentions,  if  not  indeed  to  forget  Ce- 
line, at  least  to  overcome  his  love,  yet  at 
the  same  time  secretly  promising  himself 
to  return  and  again  make  an  effort  to  wiu 
her  favour,  should  he  iiod  it  impossible  to 
drive  her  image  from  his  heart. 

For  my  part,  I  really  believe  that  Otto 
went  away  for  a  siuiple  acquit  de  corufcienccy 
though  possibly  he  set  off  the  more  hur- 
riedly with  a  view  to  a  more  speedy  return, 
bat  if  this  were  so,  I  can  assure  you  that 
he  acted  in  good  faith ;  that  he  took  his 
place  to  Amsterdam,  pnrposely  choosing  a 
towa  where  he  knew  no  one  ;  that  on  arriv- 
ing at  Amsterdam  he  in  all  good  faith  shut 
himself  up  in  a  room  at  the  *'  Fays  Bas  " 
and  sat  there  the  whole  of  a  long  eveuing, 
solely  with  the  object  of  forgetting  Celine 
Arnold. 

A  clever  advocate  was  Otto  Welters. 
This  could  not  be  denied,  but  in  the  suit 
between  his  heart  and  his  reason,  he  did 
not  show  more  penetration  than  most  of 
Ua  would  have  done  in  a  similar  case. 

Here  Otto  stayed  for  a  whole  day ;  he 
Viklked  through  the  bustling  crowded 
streets  and  along  the  fine  canal,  paid  a 
visit  to  Artis,  or  '*  the  Artis  "  as  1  fear  he 
Called  it;  the  Amsterdam mers  recognized 
him  as  ^^  a  stranger,"  meaning  by  the  term 
stranger,  in  its  fullest  sense,  that  contemp- 
tible being  who  has  not  been  born  and  bred 
on  ihe  banks  of  the  Amstel. 

In  the  evening  he  sauntered  through 
Kalver  Street  along  the  well-lighted  shops. 
Ton  will  hardly  believe  it,  but  so  it  was, 
that  when  he  returned  to  his  hotel  he  had 
not  yet  forgotten  Celine ;  ergo,  he  came  to 
the  conclosion  the  very  same  evening,  that 
the  suppression  of  his  passionate  love  for 
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her  was  an  impo'tsibility.  Had  he  not  done 
all  that  was  posi^ible  ?  Had  he  not  fled 
from  the  temptation  of  seein^;  her  again  ? 
Could  he  help  it,  if  his  heart  would  not  be 
forced  to  rcsigu  his  most  ardent  wish  ? 
Was  it  not  through  the  influence  of  his 
reason  that  he  was  here  in  Amsterdam, 
where  he  felt  more  miserable  and  lonely 
than  he  had  ever  been  before  ?  Should  he 
not  return  ?  Should  he  not  speak  once 
more  to  Celine,  and  at  least  try  again  to 
make  himself  agreeable  to  her? 

He  smiled  as  he  thought  of  the  proverb, 
which  says  that  *'  Kdln  and  Aachen  were 
not  built  in  a  day,"  and  toward:^  noon  on 
the  following  day  he  was  bactc  in  Dilburg. 
A  few  moments  after  he  had  entered  the 
room  he  rang  the  bell  with  such  unusual 
violence  that  Mrs.  Geele  ru  hed  upstjiirs 
in  alarm.  She  found  Otto,  red  in  the  face, 
holding  an  open  letter  in  his  hand,  while 
he  asked  in  a  hurried  voice,  *'  When  waa 
this  letter  brought  here  ?  " 

*'  I  cannot  tell  you,  sir ;  I  did  not  take  it 
in. 

"  Then  send  up  at  once  the  person  who 
did  take  it  in." 

Mrs.  Geele  stared  at  Otto  with  surprise. 
He  had  never  spoken  to  her  in  so  rude  and 
unfriendly  a  tone  before,  and  this,  too, 
after  a  few  day's  absence,  which  might 
have  given  occasion  for  a  friendly  greeting. 

But  the  worst  was  yet  to  come.  No  one 
in  the  house  either  knew  or  chose  to  know 
anything  about  the  }etter.  Mietje  thought 
that  Pietje,  Naatje  that  Kaatje,  and  Hen- 
drik  that  Hein  had  taken  in  the  letter, 
whilst  the  mutual  accusations  of  the  whole 
family  almost  descended  to  the  olive  branch 
which,  for  the  moment,  was  in  Mrs.  Geele 'a 
arms. 

'*  It  was  too  bad  of  him,  but  Mr.  Otto 
had  actually  stamped  with  his  foot,"  so 
Mrs.  Geele  often  afterwards  stated ;  **  and 
he,  too,  such  a  quiet,  well-mannered  gen- 
tleman, who  never  gave  trouble  to  any* 
one." 

.  The  mystery  of  Otto's  strange  behav- 
iour will  never  be  unveiled  to  the  respecta- 
ble Mrs.  Geele,  but  for  ourselves,  who  are 
privileged  to  take  a  peep  at  the  letter  it- 
self, the  matter  is  easily  explained. 

'*  Otto,  my  father  is  dying.  He  wishes  to  see 
you.  For  Heaven's  sake  oome  as  quickly  aa 
possible. 


I* 


Celine. 

Think  of  Otto's  sensations  on  reading 
these  lines  of  Celine's,  and  on  finding  it 
impossible  to  ascertain  when  they  were 
written. 

Perhaps  the  very  evening  of  his  depart- 
ure, and  if  so,  then  all  must  long  since  be 
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ever.  Celine  would  have  looked  to  him  in 
vain,  and  she  must  have  been  alone  in  the 
fear  ml  hours  by  the  death-bed  of  her 
father,  whose  wish  to  soeak  to  Otto  must 
t':en  have  been  unfulfilled,  and  all  through 
his  own  fault  in  going  off  on  that  foolish 
journey  to  Amsterdam.  These  thoughts 
weighed  like  lead  upon  his  heart,  as  he 
hurried  out  of  the  house  to  go  to  Beckley. 

He  held  his  breath  as  he  entered  the 
gate  and  saw  that  the  shutters  of  the  house 
were  not  closed.  Thank  Heaven,  if  he 
were  late,  he  was  not  too  late.  Yet  al- 
ready the  stillness  of  death  reigned  in  the 
house  when  Octo  entered  it.  The  old  ser- 
vant answered  his  hurried  questions  in  a 
whisper,  and  they  both  crept  softly  up- 
stairs to  the  room  where  the  dying  man 
lay. 

**  Is  he  dying,  or  is  he  dead  ?  *^  thought 
Otto,  as  he  noiselessly  entered  the  room, 
where  a  large  fire  on  the  hearth,  and  the 
las^t  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  seen  through 
the  closed  curtains,  shed  a  light  so  faint 
and  dickering,  that  a  few  moments  passed 
before  Otto  recognized,  in  the  two  motion- 
less forms  by  the  fireside,  Mr.  Arnold  and 
his  daughter* 

"  Dying  or  dead  ?  "  he  again  asked  him- 
self, as  he  distinguished  the  altered  coun- 
tenance of  the  sick  man,  who  lay  on  a  sofa 
moved  near  the  fire.  Coming  nearer,  he 
also  saw  Celine  sitting  on  a  stool  close  to 
the  sofa,  her  hand  clasped  in  that  of  her 
father,  and  gazing  on  bis  face  with  an  ex- 
pression of  dull  despair. 

On  the  hearthrug  at  her  feet  Csssar  was 
lying,  and  when  Otto  entered  he  lifted  up 
his  great  sha^rgy  head  from  her  lap  and 
greeted  him  with  a  friendly  motion  of  his 
tail. 

Celine  had  also  turned  her  eyes  towards 
Otto,  as  he  stood  hesitating  what  to  do  or 
say;  and  gazing  in  silence  at  the  counte- 
nance of  the  invalid,  who  lay  on  his  back 
with  his  eyes  closed;  but  when  Otto  ap- 
proached the  couch,  she  raised  herself  half 
up,  and  bending  over  her  father,  she  said 
in  a  soft,  tender  tone,  such  as  a  mother 
would  use  to  a  sick  child : 

''Father,  Otto  is  come  at  last.  He  is 
here.  You  wished  to  see  him  once  more, 
did  you  not  ?  " 

A  faint  colour  came  into  the  worn,  sal- 
low face  of  the  invalid  at  Celine's  words, 
whilst  his  dark  eyes,  now  so  large  and  hol- 
low, were  raised  with  a  searching  look. 

A  glance  from  Celine  brought  Olto  to  her 
side.  She  rose  from  her  seat  and  placed 
his  hand  in  her  father's ;  and  Otto,  deeply 
affected,  seated  himself  beside  the  sofa. 

^*I  .have  only   just   received  Celine's 


note,."  he  said,  in  an  agitated  voice,  ad- 
dressing his  words  partly  to  the  sick  man 
and  partly  to  Celine,  who  was  now  stand- 
ing on  the  other  side  of  the  sofa.  "  I  have 
been  out  of  town  for  a  day  or  two.  Can  I 
do  anything  for  you,  Mr.  Arnold  ?  " 

With  the  help  of  Otto  and  Celine,  the 
siek  man  raised  himself  up  a  little.  He 
had  whispered  to  them  to  do  this,  but  when 
he  began  to  tpeak  again,  it  was  with  a 
clear  though  weak  voice. 

"  No  one  can  do  anything  for  me.  Wel- 
ters—  man  proposes  and  God  disposes. 
My  time  is  come  and  my  work  is  not  fin- 
ished. It  has  all  been  wrong  and  all  has 
failed." 

"  Can  it  ever  be  wrong  to  dedicate  one's 
best  powers  to  a  work  which  one  is  thor- 
oughly convinced  is  good  ?  "  said  Otto, 
consoling  him. 

'*  No,  No  I  indeed."  Mr.  Arnold  now 
spoke  with  difficulty  and  in  broken  sen- 
tences. **  The  tool  is  broken,  but  the 
Creator  lives.  Truth  shall  have  its  way 
when  the  time  comes.  But  it  was  wrong 
to  sacrifice  my  daughter  to  this  work ;  it 
was  wrong  lo  keep  her  separated  from  the 
world ;  I  was  blinded.  By  my  fault  she  is 
now  alone,  without  friends,  without  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  —  alone  and  helple^  ■." 

He  spoke  these  words  in  a  despairing 
tone,  and  with  a  voice  which  became  weak« 
er  and  weaker  every  moment. 

'*  I  have  already  told  you  before,  Mr. 
Arnold,  that  I  will  be  all  that  I  can  to  Ce- 
line," said  Otto,  taking  the  hand  of  the 
dying  man  in  his  own ;  '*  let  me  repeat  it 
to  you  once  more.  As  long  as  I  live  she 
shall  find  in  me  every  support.  .  .  ." 

Here  Otto's  assurances  were  suddenly 
interrupted  by  Celine.  Whilst  her  ffither 
was  speaking  the  words  of  self-reproach, 
she  had  knelt  down  by  his  side  and  cov- 
ered bis  hand  with  ardent  kisses.  When 
he  fell  back  exhausted,  and  Otto  began  to 
speak,  she  suddenly  rose  up  from  her  kneel* 
ing  posture  and  gazed  at  Otto  with  a 
strange,  fixed  look.  Then  she  bent  over 
the  sick  man,  and  with  unnatural  calmness 
she  said  in  her  ordinary  clear,  sonorous 
voice : 

"  Father,  would  it  give  you  ease  of  mind 
if  you  left  me  as  the  engaged  wife  of  Otta 
Welters  V  " 

The  face  of  the  dying  man  lightened  np, 
and  his  eyes  wandered  enquiringly  from 
Celine  to  Oito,  who,  at  these  unexpected 
words,  had  started  up  from  his  chair  with 
a  look  of  pleased  surprise.  Then  the  sick 
man  whispered: 

"  That,  more  than  anything,  would  make 
me  happy,  my  child;  oh,  so  happy  I " 
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''Then  be  it  so/'  said  Celine  firmlj, 
though,  at  these  words,  all  colour  forsook 
ber  cheeks  —  and  reaching  oat  her  hand 
over  the  sofa  to  Otto,  she  gaTe  him  an  in- 
describable look  at  the  same  time  sad  and 
proud,  triamphant  and  despairing. 

When  she  felt  the  cordial  pressure  of 
Otto's  hand,  as  he  held  her  cold,  trembling 
fingers,  she  slowly  bent  down  her  head  and 
imprinted  a  kiss  on  her  father ^s  forehead, 
and  he  gazed  with  a  happy  expression  in 
his  eyes  on  (heir  bands  clasped  in  each 
other. 

**  Be  patient  with  my  dear  child,  Wel- 
ters," he  said,  in  a  hardly  audible  whisper ; 
and  the  long,  deep  sigh  which  followed  left 
Celine  Arnold  an  orphan. 


Fire  days  later,  we  find  Otto  again  in 
one  of  the  downstairs  rooms  at  Beckley  — 
the  parlour  where  be  had  so  often  sat  in 
pleasant  conversation  with  the  man  to 
whom  he  had  that  morning  paid  the  last 
tribute  of  respect  as  chief  mourner. 

During  all  these  five  days  he  had  not 
ODce  seen  Celine. 

On  that  erening  when  they  were  stand- 
ing together  by  the  death-bed,  he  had  wit- 
Bessed  a  burst  of  grief  so  wild  and  pas- 
Biooate  that  be  could  not  think  of  it  aiter- 
wards  without  a  shudder.  It  was  as  if, 
vith  her  father's  last  breath,  Celine  had 
lost  all  self-command. 

Otto  still  saw  her  form  bent  over  the 
eoDch;  he  still  heard  her  bitter  self-re- 
proaches, the  wild  words  of  imprecation 
vith  which  she  accused  herself  of  having 
been  a  bad  daughter  to  the  l>est  of  fathers, 
who  had  loved  her  so  tenderly,  and  the 
varm  kisses  with  which  she  covered  the 
eold  face  of  the  dead ;  and  when  her  feel- 
ings had  at  last  found  relief  in  an  over- 
whelming flood  of  tears.  Otto  had  succeed- 
ed, with  gentle  authority,  in  taking  her 
away  from  the  chamber  of  death. 

But  since  that  evening  he  had  not  seen 
her,  although  he  had  passed  day  after  day 
at  Beckley,  engaged  in  carrying  out  the  in- 
structions which  had  been  left  to  him  by 
the  deceased  in  a  sealed  packet,  and  which 
had  kept  him  entirely  occupied  every  day 
with  pressing  business. 

Every  day  he  had  made  efforts  to  see 
Celine,  but  every  day  she  had  excused 
berselC  and  however  much  this  might  in- 
convenience him,  he  was  too  busy  to  think 
much  about  it ;  but  now  that  the  funeral 
was  over,  his  feelings  began  to  assert  them- 
selves, and  he  had  just  sunk  into  a  melan- 
choly mood,  full  of  bitter  thoughts,  when 
the  servant  brought  the  message  which  he 


had  been  waiting  for  for  days  —  that  Ce- 
line was  expecting  him. 

Whatever  feelings  had  been  uppermost 
in  Otto's  mind,  it  is  certain  that  his  war>n 
heart  overflowed  with  love  and  compassion 
when  he  found  her  so  altered,  so  pale  and 
fallen  away,  sittiuff  in  an  arm-chair  drawn 
near  the  fire.  Pale  and  fallei^  away,  and 
yet  so  beautiful  in  a  white  morning  gown, 
carelessly  put  on,  with  all  the  richness  of 
her  black  luxuriant  hair,  which,  hanging 
loose,  concealed  her  form  as  in  a  dark  veil. 
When  Otto  entered,  she  spoke  a  few  gen- 
tle Malay  words  to  the  Javanese  maid  who 
stood  beside  her,  and  who  retired  with  her 
work  into  the  farthest  window-seat,  while 
Celine  put  out  her  hand  to  Otto  with  % 
mournful  smile. 

At  the  first  moment  they  were  both  too 
much  affected  to  speak;  hot  tears  flowed 
down  Celine's  pale  cheeks,  but,  forcing  her- 
self evidently  with  a  great  effort  to  be 
calm,  she  said  gently, ''  Don't  be  displeased 
with  me,  Otto,  that  I  have  not  received 
you  all  these  days.  I  could  not  —  indeed 
I  could  not."  There  was  an  overwhelming 
sorrow  in  the  tone  in  which  she  said  this. 
She  seemed  for  a  moment  to  find  it  neces- 
sary to  collect  her  strength  before  she 
could  go  on.  "  I  owe  you  much  gratitude, 
but  1  have  not  been  in  a  state  to  care  for 
anything.  .  .  ." 

**  Celine,"  said  Otto,  interrupting  her 
and  taking  a  chair  near  her,  ^'  do  not  speak 
of  gratitude ;  that  word  distresses  qie. 
The  little  I  have  been  able  to  do  for  you, 
and  for  him  whom  I  mourn  with  you,  is 
not  worth  mentioning ;  but  I  have  longed 
to  speak  to  you,  because  I  wish  there 
should  be  a  perfect  understanding  as  to  the 
relation  in  which  we  stand  to  each  other.'! 

A  deep  blush  coloured  Celine's  cheek; 
she  turned  away  from  Otto,  and  by  this 
sudden  movement  her  hair,  falling  over  her 
face,  concealed  it  from,  his  gaie.  He  saw 
with  a  painful  sensation  this  perhaps  invol- 
untary motion,  but  it  strengthened  him  in 
what  he  had  determined  to  say. 

"I  believe  I  understand  what  made  you 
fear  to  meet  me,  Celine,  but  you  are  mis- 
taken if  you  think  that  I  will  take  advan- 
tage of  what  your  goodness  of  heart  made 
you  say  in  order  to  lighten  the  anxious 
cares  of  a  dying  man.  I  honour  you  for  it. 
I  once  had  the  boldness  to  say  I  loved  you, 
and  I  will  only  add  that  I  love  you  now 
more  than  ever,  if  that  be  possible;  but 
my  love  is  not  so  selfish  that  I  place  my 
happiness  above  yours.  And  I  must,  there- 
fore, tell  you  that  I  am  fully  prepared  to 
regard  as  unsaid  the  words  that  you  then 
spoke,  if  you  wish  it  so.     Say  so,  Celine, 
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and  for  yonr  Bake  I  will  so  far  conquer 
myself  that  you  sliall  never  perceive  that 
I  have  anything  more  than  the  afiectioii  of 
a  brother  for  you  —  and  as  a  brother  I  will 
Btand  by  you  and  help  you  in  all  your  dif- 
ficulties." 

She  did  not  permit  bim  to  speak  further ; 
she  had  already  turned  her  face  again  to- 
wards him,  and  she  now  raised  her  dark 
eyelashes,  which  drooped  over  her  eyes, 
and,  speaking  in  a  voice  of  deep  emotion, 
she  said : 

**  You  are  ^ood  and  noble-minded  in  all 
things,  Otto,  out  you  are  mistaken  if  you 
think  that  I  have  not  let  you  come  to  me 
sooner,  because  I  repent  of  the  promise  I 
made  you.  No,  Otto,  that  is  not  so.  Now 
he  is  dead,  I  have  no  one  in  the  world  who 
loves  me  but  yourself.  When  I  refused 
^our  firist  offer,  I  did  so  principally  for 
your  sake,  because  I  know  myself  better 
than  you  know  me,  Otto."  There  came 
over  Celine  a  nervous  excitement  when  she 
thus  spoke;  her  cheeks  coloured  up,  her 
eyes,  which  were  still  moist,  began  to 
spnikie.  She  was  indescribably  beautiful 
as  she  sat  by  Otto,  and  she  made  an  inef- 
faceable impression  on  him  for  his  whole 
life. 

In  after  years,  in  altered  circumstances, 
she  stood  always  before  his  mind  just  as 
he  had  seen  her  at  this  moment,  as  his  best 
and  happiest  recollection  of  her.  **  When 
we  were  last  in  the  wood  together,  Otto," 
Celine  continued,  ^*  when  our  conversation 
on  religion  showed  us  how  much  we  dif- 
fered in  opinion,  I  said  to  you  that  I  be- 
lieved in  two  poweis,  God  and  the  Devil. 
I  believe  this.  Otto,  because  I  find  from 
day  to  day  the  conflict  of  two  powers  in 
my  inmost  heart,  but  I  also  believe  that 
with  me  the  Devil  is  the  strongest  power, 
and  that,  with  all  my  good  intentions,  I  am 
his  victim  ;  therefore  I  do  not  believe  that 
I  can  make  any  man  happy,  unless  I 
loved  him  as  I  feel  that  I  am  capable  of 
loving." 

'^  And  that  love,  Celine,  cannot  I  hope  to 
win  Y  " 

For  a  moment  only  she  looked  down, 
then,  raiding  her  eyes  towards  him  with  a 
brave,  honest  expression,  she  said  in  a  de- 
cided tone  :  **  No,  Otto ;  the  man  that  I 
could  love,  for  whom  my  whole  nature 
could  deny  itself,  and  for  whose  sake  I 
could  become  what  a  wife  should  be,  gen- 
tle, obedient,  and  submissive,  that  man 
must  be  a  different  man  from  you ;  but  I 
will  say  also  thnt  such  a  man  J  have  never 
yet  met,  and  if  I  do  not  love  you.  Otto,  as 
I  could  love,  at  least  there  is  no  one  whom 
I  love  more  than  you.    Is  that  enough  for 


you?  will  you  take  me  with  all  my  faults 
and  shortcomings?  will  you  help  me  to 
overcome  the  devil  witiiin  me?  then  I  will 
thankfully  a';cept  your  hand  as  that  of  my 
only  friend  in  my  solitary  and  forsaken 
condition."  She  held  out  her  hand  to  him, 
and  Otto  did  not  hesitate  a  mouieot  in 
taking  it.  All  the  passion  which  had  so 
long  slumbered  within  him,  which  his  rea- 
son had  often  and  often  endeavoured  to 
.suppress,  woke  up  with  redoubled  force  at 
the-prospect  of  the  fulfilment  of  that  ar- 
dent wish  which  his  heart  had  so  loDff 
cherished.  Kneeling  by  Celine's  chair,  and 
covering  her  hand  with  kisses,  he  spoke  ia 
half-broken,  unconnected  words  of  his  hap- 
piness and  gratitude  and  of  his  love,  which 
was  content  witlr  th^  assprance  that  she 
was  not  disinclined  towards  him,  and  at 
least  loved  no  one  better  than  himself. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 
THE   HAPPIEST  DAY  IN    OTTO'S  LIFE. 

Three  months  had  elapsed  since  the 
last-mentioned  events. 

Dilburg  had  not  only  devoured  but  di* 
gested  the  news,  the  wonderful  news,  that 
Otto  Welters,  whom  everyone  supposed 
to  have  been  engaged  to  Mary  van  Siein, 
was  going  to  be  married  to  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  mysterious  resident  at  Beck- 
ley.  That  this  news  had  given  rise  to 
much  gossip  among  the  Diiburgers  it  ia 
superfluous  to  state.  If  I  were  to  write 
down  all  that  people  thought  and  said  on 
this  subject,  I  should  lengthen  my  simple 
narrative  so  as  to  weary  my  reader. 

I  will  only  remark,  en  paasantj  that  some 
of  the  Dilburgers  asserted  that  Otto  had 
treated  Mary  very  ill,  whilst  others,  on  the 
contrary,  knew  for  certain  that  Mary  had 
thrown  over  Otto.  Others  again  were 
perfectly  certain  that  it  was  only  out  of 
pique  that  Otto  was  marrying  Celine ;  and 
some  said,  with  a  smile,  that  Master  Otto 
was  a  sly  fox,  and  that  he  knew  very  well 
what  he  was  about  in  securing  the  rich 
heiress,  an  orphan  child,  that  coveted  prize 
of  the  marrying  men  of  the  nineteenth 
century ;  men  whose  grandfathers,  with 
an  income  of  a  thousand  guilders  would 
bring  home  a  portionless  girl  to  their 
dwelling,  which  was  furnished  with  just 
the  necessaiies  barely  sufficient  for  their 
requirements ;  young  couples  who  indeed 
had  heard  of  sofas,  easy  chairs,  mirrors^ 
carpets,  and  curtains,  but  in  their  simplio- 
ity  thought  that  these  luxuries  only  be- 
fitted the  wealthy. 

Simplicity  such    as    I   have    described, 
which  taught  two  loving  hearts  to  be  coa* 
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tent  with  so  little,  and  which  did  not  edu- 
cate erery  girl  as  a  future  millioDaire,  but 
brought  her  up  to  her  true  vocation  of 
vife  and  mother,  is  quite  gone  out  of  fash- 
ion. But  1  have  wandered  away  for  a 
moanent  from  Otto  Welters,  whose  engage- 
ment to  Celine  Arnold  made  an  indescrib- 
able impression  even  in  the  family  circie. 

Shortly  after  Mary's  departure,  he  had 
informed  his  father  by  letter  that  his  en- 
gagement with  her  had  been  broken  off, 
without  giving  any  reason ;  and  none  of 
the  family  had  had  the  courage  to  asl^  him 
any  direct  qnestion  about  it,  although  the 
conjectures  when  Otto  was  not  present 
might  be  called  legion.  Emmy  especially 
was  deeply  affected  by  this  totally  unex- 
pected news.  In  the  last  few  months  she 
had  bad  a  great  deal  of  intercourse  with 
Mary,  whom  on  cio;»er  acquaintance  she 
had  learnt  to  esteem  so  highly  that  all  her 
former  surprise  at  Otto's  choice  had  en- 
tirely vanished.  True,  she  had  remarked 
that  he  was  quieter  and  different  from 
what  be  used  to  be,  but  in  Mary's  impend- 
ing departure  for  a  long  winter  at  Mont- 
peiiier  she  thought  she  had  found  a  natural 
eaoBe  for  this  change.  And  Mary  was  ex- 
actly the  same  as  usual  up  till  the  very 
Ivt  day  when  Emmy  visited  her.  It  was 
an  enigma  to  Emmy,  which  finally  had  its 
lolatioo  in  Otto's  engagement  to  Celine,  a 
lolation  which,  from  her  contempt  for 
0tto*8  faithlessness  and  compassion  for 
Mary,  cost  her  bitter  tears. 

It  had  not  escaped  Emmy,  that  since 
Uary's  departure  Otto  had  avoided  being 
alone  with  her;  that  he  seldom  spent  a 
moment  longer  in  his  father's  house  than 
eoartesy  required,  and  that  he  found  a 
haodred  excuses  not  to  pass  an  evening 
with  his  family.  Moreover  she  noticed 
that  he  was  often  restless  aixd  melancholy, 
and  accordingly  every  day  she  tried  to 
find  an  opportunity,  which  he  as  carefully 
avoided,  of  speaking  to  him  alone ;  and 
when  at  last,  with  a  view  to  a  private  talk, 
in  which  she  should  pour  out  her  confi- 
dences and  gain  his  in  return,  she  went  to 
look  for  him  at  his  lodgings,  he  had  just 
started  on  that  little  expedition  to  Am- 
iterdam. 

Then  came  Mr.  Arnold's  death,  and  Otto 
spent  whole  days  at  Beckley  without  once 
showing  himself  at  home,  and  a  few  days 
later  he  had  come  with  a  face  beaming 
vith  happiness  to  announce  to  his  family 
bis  engagement  to  Celine,  a  piece  of  news 
which  to  them  had  already  long  ceased  to 
be  news.  The  acquaintance  between  Ce- 
line and  the  family  of  her  intended  did 
iMt^  howeveri  follow   ka   immediately    as 


might  have  been  expected.*  Otto  said 
that,  on  account  of  her  father's  death,  Ce- 
line wished  for  a  few  weeks  of  complete 
retirement,  and  more  than  a  month  had 
elap^^ed,  when  one  evening,  without  any 
preparation,  he  brought  her  into  the 
family  circle.  It  needed  but  a  slight  ac- 
quaintance with  Otto  to  perceive  how  ner- 
vous and  agitated  he  was  at  this  intro- 
duction. Ilis  eyes  kept  turning  anxiously 
from  one  to  another,  as  if  he  wished  to  see 
from  the  countenance  of  each  the  impres- 
sion which  Celine  made.  He  endeavoured 
in  every  way  to  draw  her  out,  in  order  to 
show  her  to  his  family  in  all  the  peculiar- 
ity of  her  nature,  which  had  so  greatly  at- 
tracted himself;  but  it  was  in  vain.  All 
his  endeavours  were  shipwrecked  by  the 
half-perplexed,  half-indifferent  manner  in 
which  she  sat  on  the  sofa  by  Mrs.  Welter.^ 
answering  the  questions  addressed  to  her 
without  showing  the  slightest  interest,  and 
obviously  taking  no  pains  to  make  herself 
agreeable,  looking  first  at  one  and  then  at 
another  with  her  great  dark  eyes,  and  by 
her  manner  unconsciously  introducing  con- 
straint into  a  circle  which  was  well  known 
in  Dilburg  as'  an  agreeable  and  social  one. 

When  Mrs.  Welters  asked  her  to  give 
them  the  pleasure  of  making  acquaintance 
with  her  musical  talents,  which  Otto  had 
mentioned,  and  Otto  seconded  this  request, 
she  said  curtly,  **  No,  not  this  evening," 
with  a  decisiveness  bordering  on  dis- 
courtesy. More  sincere  than  civil,  also, 
was  the  sigh  of  relief  which  she  heaved 
when  Otto  proposed  to  take  her  home, 
and  that  this  sigh  found  an  echo  with 
them  all  was  a  truth  which  he  fully  under- 
stood, and  which  rendered  his  frame  of 
mind  by  no  means  enviable  as  they  walked 
back  to  Beckley. 

It  made  him  silent  and  sombre,  and  in 
truth  in  very  pleasant  company  for  Ce- 
line, who,  being  hardly  able  to  get  from 
him  even  short  and  unmeaning  answers, 
walked  by  his  side  the  latter  part  of  the 
way  in  silence.  When  they  stood  on  the 
step  of  her  house,  and  Otto  hesitated  to 
come  in,  she  all  at  once  took  his  hand  be- 
tween hers  as  he  raised  it  to  ring  the  bell, 
and  by  the  light  of  the  lamp  above  the 
house-door  he  saw  her  penitent  face,  which 
she  lifted  up  towards  him. 

^Confess  that  I  have  behaved  like  a 
goose,  and  that  I  made  you  ashamed  of 
me.  Otto,"  she  said,  softly.  "Do  yoU 
know  how  it  happened  ?  I  was  frightened 
among  all  the  strangers  and  before  so 
many  strange  eyes." 

B.ut  Otto's  disappointment  at  her  bei- 
haviour  was  too  great  to  be  appeased  by 
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her  words,  nor  did  they  lessen  the  ill- 
humour  which  he  had  brought  away  with 
him. 

*'  You  ought  not  to  look  upon  my  family 
as  fitrangers,  Celine/'  he  said,  in  a  short, 
reproachful  tone. 

She  instantly  let  go  his  hand,  while  a 
dark  shadow  passed  over  her  face. 

**No,  of  course  I  ought  not,"  she  an- 
swered in  the  old  defiant  tone,  which  Otto, 
owing  to  the  softening  influence  of  grief, 
had  not  perceived  in  her  since  her  father*s 
death ;  *'  but  if  you  expect  me  always  to 
do  what  I  ought,  you  will  very  often  have 
to  be  angry  with  me."  And  with  an 
abrupt  **  Good-oight,"  she  turned  from 
him,  gave  a  sharp  pull  at  the  bell,  which 
made  the  alarmed  servant  come  very 
quickly  to  open  the  door,  and  then  imme- 
diately entered  the  house,  without  deign- 
ing to  give  Otto  another  look. 

This  was  not  the  first  time  since  their 
engagement  that  a  little  di:<pute  had  arisen 
between  Otto  and  Celine.  Yes,  indeed, 
had  he  chosen  to  think  of  it,  he  might  have 
perceived  that  her  temper  could  not  stand 
the  slightest  contradiction.  But  he  did 
not  think  of  it,  and  durinor  the  first  few 
weeks  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Arnold,  Ce- 
line, in  a  softened  and  subdued  frame  of 
mind,  had,  by  her  .gentle  treatment  of  him, 
nestled  so  deep  in  his  affection,  that  his 
reason  would  have  had  to  speak  very  loud 
in  order  to  overpower  the  voice  of  his 
heart.  With  his  passionate  love,  he  had 
thus  far  found  an  excuse  for  all  her  faults 
and  shortcomings ;  in  fact,  he  knew  how 
to  designate  them  by  names  which  brought 
them  into  very  close  connection  with  the 
opposite  virtues. 

What  lover  could  be  blamed  if  he  should 
call  passion  warm  feeling,  stubbornness 
character,  insolence  sincerity,  irritability 
sensitiveness?  Is  it  his  fault  that  Cupid 
has  placed  rose-coloured  spectacles  on  his 
nose  —  spectacles  the  existence  of  which  he 
has  never  once  suspected,  but  thinks  that 
he  sees  with  his  old  sharp  eyes  ?  The  dis- 
putes between  Otto  and  Celine  had  not, 
however,  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  now 
speaking,  been  of  a  serious  character,  nor 
did  they  relate  to  any  but  trifling  matters ; 
in  almost  all  Celine  was  victorious,  except 
in  the  question  about  an  old  lady,  a  former 
governess  of  Otto's  mother,  whom  for  the 
sake  of  decorum  he  had  invited  to  take  up 
her  abode  at  Beckley,  and  to  remain  there 
till  Celine's  wedding-day ;  but  on  this  oc- 
casion Otto  discovered  how  many  difficul- 
ties Celine's  entire  want  of  knowledge  of 
the  world  might  give  rise  to. 

The  invitation  to  Miss  Potter  was  sent 


off  by  Otto  as  a  very  natural  thing,  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  Celine,  who  took  it 
as  a  personal  afiront.  She  broke  out  into 
a  passion,  and  a  violent  scene  ensued. 
When  Otto  wished  calmly  to  point  out  to 
her  that  Miss  Potter's  presence  at  Becicley 
was  the  only  condition  under  which,  in  tbe 
eyes  of  the  world,  he  could  be  permitted  ' 
to  visit  her  every  day,  her  eyes  sparkled 
with  indignation.  She  wanted  nobody  to 
watch  her.  She  would  not  have  that 
stranger  in  the  house,  and  if  Otto  were 
not  permitted  to  come  to  her  when  she 
was  alone,  he  might,  as  far  as  she  was  con- 
cerned, stay  away. 

it  was  fortunate  that  the  arrival  of  her 
guardian  the  same  day,  and  his  approba- 
tion of  Otto's  proceedings,  brought  the 
matter  to  an  end. 

Of  her  guardian  I  have  not  yet  spoken. 
He  was  an  Indian  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Ar- 
nold's, and,  like  him,  uad  come  back  to  his 
own  country,  and  consequently  was,  to  a 
certain  degree,  in  his  confidence;  had 
visited  him  once  at  Beckley,  and  a|t«r  the 
death  of  the  friend  to  whom  the  guardian- 
ship of  his  daughter  had  been  confided, 
was  selected  by  Celine's  father  for  this 
duty. 

According  to  the  written  directicus 
which  Otto  received,  he  was  to  give  notice 
to  M^jor  Ronhencies  of  the  guardianship 
devolving  upon  him  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
Arnold ;  but  the  said  Migor  happened  to 
be  engaged  in  amusing  himself  at  Paris 
after  his  long  stay  in  India  when  the  intel- 
ligence reached  him,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  I  am  doing  him  injustice  when  I  say 
that  what  distressed  him  most  at  the  death 
of  his  friend  Arnold,  was  this  serious  mat- 
ter of  the  guardianship  of  his  grown-up 
daughter.  The  funeral  ceremony  had  been 
over  a  week  before  he  arrived  at  Beckley, 
and  it  was  a  greater  relief  to  him  than  he 
could  venture  in  courtesy  to  show  when 
Otto  made  him  acquainted  with  his  en- 
gagement to  Celine,  which  had  received 
the  approbation  of  her  father,  and  which 
would  limit  the  guardianship  of  the  Mi:yor 
to  a  few  months  at  most. 

Having  taken  more  in  form  than  in  ef- 
fect an  inspection  of  the  affairs  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  having  waited  for  the  arrival 
of  Miss  Potter ;  after  advising  Celine  not 
to  put  off  her  marriage  for  long,  and  after 
giving  his  address,  and  imprinting  a  kiss 
on  the  forehead  of  his  ward,  he  felt  his 
conscience  perfectly  at  ease,  and  returned 
to  Paris  as  speedily  as  possible,  where  his 
time  was  so  entirely  occupied  in  pleasure, 
that  he  could  not  manage  to  be  present  at 
Celine's  marriage,  and  only  gave  evidence 
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of  the  warm  feelings  of  hia  guardian 
heart  by  a  silver  tea-service. 

For  at  last  Celine  had  herself  definitely 
fixed  the  wedding-day. 

So  far  she  had  contrived  to  escape  from 
Otto's  pressing  requests  respecting  it  for 
Beveral  weeks  by  all  sorts  of  excuses,  until 
at  length  these  excuses  were  quite  ex- 
hausted, and  the  plighting  took  place  in 
the  first  days  of  January,  whilst  the  15th 
was  settled  as  the  date  which  should  make 
Otto  Welters  the  happy  husband  of  Ce- 
line Arnold.  • 

That  the  marriage  was  to  take  place  as 
quietly  as  possible  requires  no  explanation, 
bat  ^'  as  quietly  as  possible  "  bad  a  more 
limited  meaning  here  than  is  usually  ap- 
plied to  the  words.  However  quietly  as 
a  rule  a  marriage  ceremony  is  to  take  place, 
whether  by  choice  or  some  reason  of  sor- 
row or  mourning,  it  usually  presents  op- 
portunities for  festivities,  for  a  little  gath- 
ering of  good  friends,  and  for  visits  and 
congratulations,  but  in  this  marriage  noth- 
ing was  said  of  all  these  things. 

Otto  had  given  way  on  this  point  as  on 
to  many  others,  that  he  should  not  present 
Celine  to  his  Dilburg  acquaintances  till 
afler  her  marriage,  and  her  mourning  was 
accepted  as  a  sufficient  excuse,  and  natur- 
ally there  was  no  talk  of  visits  and  felici- 
tations. 

Even  with  Otto's  own  family  Celine  had 
not  attained  a  confidential  footing  during 
these  months.  She  had  once  invited  them 
ail  to  Beckley,  and  two  or  three  times  she 
had  spent  the  day  with  them  in  company 
with  Otto;  but  she  always  continued  to 
feel  like  a  stranger  among  them  ;  and  al- 
though she  conducted  herself  better  than 
at  her  first  visit,  she  silently  blessed  the 
moment  when  she  could  return  homeward. 

Elizabeth  was  th^  only  one  with  whom 
ahe  felt  at  her  ease,  and  that  was  perhaps 
because  Elizabeth  was  the  only  one  who 
felt  attracted  to  her.  After  their  first  ac- 
qoaintance  Elizabeth  passed  several  days 
at  Beckley,  and  in  her  society  the  cheer- 
fulness and  life  which  had  slumbered  in 
Celine  since  her  father's  death  seemed  to 
vake  up  aeain.  It  did  Otto  good  to  hear 
again  her  old  merriment,  to  see  the  former 
fiparkle  of  her  eyes  return.  Yes,  he  even 
greeted  with  pleaaure  her  old  wilfulness, 
although  she  would  often  relapse  for  whole 
days  into  deep  sorrow  and  depression. 

And  in  Elizabeth's  society  there  came 
hack  all  the  childishness  which  formed 
part  of  Celine's  character.  It  often  hap- 
pened that  Otto,  sitting  in  Mr.  Arnold's 
ttndy  npi^tairs  busy  with  the  many  affairs 
and  arrangements  which  rested  with  himi 


was  attracted  downstairs  by  the  loud 
laughing  of  both  the  girls,  who  were  amus- 
ing themselves  with  things  which  would 
have  afforded  the  greatest  sport  for  school- 
girls ;  for  example,  dressing  up  Caesar,  who 
was  then  placed  in  a  corner  as  sentinel,  with 
Otto's  hat  on  its  head  and  his  stick  in  its 
paw.  Another  tiuie  he  found,  when  he 
cam<j  down,  the  busts  of  Voltaire  and 
Rousseau  metamorphosed  into  ladies  sit- 
tiug  a*;  the  tea-table  in  caps  and  petticoats, 
or  Celine  would  be  performing  an  Indian 
dance  in  an  Indian  dress,  with  peculiar 
motions  of  the  head  and  hands,  which 
Elizabeth  tried  to  imitate. 

Although,  for  the  moment,  this  might 
all  appear  very  childish  to  Otto,  coming 
in,  as  he  did,  from  his  serious  occupation's 
yet  he  could  not  help  rejoicing  at  Celine's 
restored  cheerfulness,  and  at  the  friend- 
ship which  had  arisen  between  her  and 
Elizabeth.  It  was  a  great  disappointment 
to  him  that  Emmy  and  Celine  did  not, 
upon  the  whole,  seem  to  be  attracted 
towards  each  other ;  that  Emmy  had  nev- 
er said  an  approving  word  to  him  about 
Celine,  or  ever  paid  a  visit  to  Beckley  of 
her  own  accord.  Otto  was  hopeful  by  na- 
ture and  the  habit  which  haa  grown  up 
with  him  from  his  youth  of  expecting  all 
good  from  the  future  had  softened  many 
sorrows  and  lessened  the  bitterness  of 
many  disappointments,  so  he  hoped  *now 
that  Celine  and  Emmy,  when  they  were 
actually  sisters  would  learn  to  know  and 
love  each  other,  aud  his  head,  moreover, 
wa§  so  full  of  business  that  he  could  not 
entertain  any  further  thoughts  about  the 
matter. 

Whether  at  the  present  moment  he  feb 
happy,  he  might,  perhaps,  have  had  some 
difficulty  in  saying.  Since  the  first  w^eeks 
after  her  father's  death,  when  the  first 
sorrow  was  overcome,  and  therewith  the 
softening  influence  of  that  sorrow  had 
faded  away,  Celine's  whimsical  nature  had 
again  entirely  got  the  upperhand.  There 
were  days  when  she  woula  vouchsafe  him 
neither  answer  nor  observation,  and  when, 
indeed,  her  behaviour  to  Otto  was  almost 
as  if  she  hated  him. 

But  by  and  bye,  when  he  repaired  to 
Beckley  full  of  anxiety,  she  would  receive 
him  with  her  loveliest  smile;  and  in  a 
twinkling  Otto  forgot  all  except  that  he 
loved  her  and  that  he  looked  forward  to 
his  marriage  as  the  fulfilment  of  his  most 
ardent  wish. 

But  I  must  not  dwell  too  long  on  this. 
It  seems  to  me  that  with  the  knowledge  of 
Celine's  character  you  may  place  her 
whole  behaviour  before  your  eyes.    I  will 
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pas3  orer  all  further  preparations,  and  tell  ■ 
you  about  the  loth  of  January,  which  wasj 
marked  in   Otto's  almanack  with   a  red 
cross. 

Certainly  January  cannot  be  considered 
a  very  poetical  time  for  a  wedding,  yet 
this  day  had  done  its  best  for  Otto  and 
Celine.  The  air  was  clear,  the  sun  shone 
cheerfully,  and  although  the  trees  were 
not  adorned  with  leaves  and  blossoms,  the 
white  frozen  rime  which  outlined  every 
twig  might  indeed  be  called  beautiful,  as 
well  as  the  snow-covered  earth  glittering 
in  the  beams  of  the  winter  sun.  If  such  a 
winter's  day  as  this  15th  of  January  should 
be  an  exhilarating  sight  to  everyone,  how 
much  more  so  to  him  who  this  day  was  to 
witness  the  fulfilment  of  his  dearest 
wishes ;  and  yet  now,  as  we  enter  the  pres- 
ence of  the  happy  bridegroom,  we  see 
Bettled  on  his  countenance  an  expression 
bordering  ou  sadness.  We  find  him  fully 
prepared  for  the  ceremony  more  than  half 
an  hour  too  early;  his  long  beard  con- 
cealed the  jjreater  part  of  his  white  waist- 
coat, and  his  bran  new  black  suit  at  this 
early  hour  of  the  morning  spoke  of  "  great 
doings,"  as  well  as  the  pretty  white  bou- 
quet for  the  bride  which  had  just  arrived 
from  the  florist ;  and  if  these  things  were 
not  enough  to  show  what  was  going  on,  at 
all  events  Mrs.  Geele*s  d.?corations  of  ever- 
greens, and  flags  with  blue  and  red  paper 
roses,  bigger  than  the  bigs^est  dahlias  in 
existence,  would  have  put  one  on  the 
Bcent.  But  Otto's  countenance  was  dis- 
turbed as  he  bent  over  a  letter  with  the 
postmark  of  Montpellier  which  he  found 
by  the  side  of  his  as  yet  un tasted  break- 
fast. The  postmark,  and  the  well-known 
feminine  handwriting,  how  many  recol- 
lections had  it  not  recalled  —  recollections 
that  in  the  past  months  had  been  stifled 
by  so  many  other  things?  The  well- 
known  writing  gave  him  pain,  and  yet  he 
could  not  withdraw  his  eyes  from  the  few 
lines  of  which  the  letter  consisted,  and 
which  were  as  follows  : 

Emmie  writes  me  word  that  your  marriage 
is  fixed  for  the  15th,  my  dear  Octo,  and  from 
this  foreign  land  I  feel  a  wish  to  join  in  the  oon- 
gratuUtioDS  of  those  who  surround  you.  Be- 
lieve that  from  my  he^irt  I  rejoice  in  your  hap- 
piness, anrl  may  HeAven*8  best  blessing  attend 
you  and  your  bride. 

If  it  can  give  you  a  single  pleasant  thought, 
receive  the  assarance  that  I  can  reoall  former 
d>iy8  without  pain,  and  that  I  still  set  a  high 
value  on  living  in  your  thoughts  as  your  true 
and  interested  friend.  Mabt. 

Whilst  Otto  read  these  words  the  calm 
ooantenance    and    soft   melancholy   eyes 


came  before  him  with  an  almost  over- 
i^helming  distinctness.  He  reproached 
himself  for  having  thought  so  little  about 
her,  who  a  few  months  before  had  been  so 
much  to  him. 

The  little  letter,  so  welcome  to  him  from 
the  forgivene-8  which  it  expressed,  at  the 
same  time  pained  him.  It  brought  to  his 
recollection  a  time  which  he  would  wil- 
lingly hare  forgotten  —  a  "time  when  he 
had  learnt  to  know  himself  as  weak  and 
inconstant. 

The  arrival  of  the  great  gala  coach, 
which  wa?  to  take  the  bridegroom  to 
Beckley,  at  last  put  an  end  to  his  medita- 
tions, and  gave  a  more  natural  direction  to 
his  thon^hts..  At  Beckley,  Otto  fount!  his 
whole  family  already  a.^sembled  —  Burgo- 
master Welters,  his  wife,  William,  Emray, 
Mina,  and  Elizabeth  —  with  two  good 
friends  of  Octo's,  who  were  to  be  Celine's 
witnesses. 

In  none,  except  perhaps  with  Elizabeth, 
was  there  much  feeling  as  to  the  bride. 
Burgomaster  Welters  valued  in  Celine  the 
**  good  match  "  for  his  son,  and  to  Mrs. 
Welters  Otto's  marriage  was  a  matter  of 
indifference,  as  he  had  not  ehosen  either 
Mina  or  Elizabeth,  which  she  wcn'd  glaily  • 
have  seen  happen.  William  and  Mina  also 
regarded  it  with  indifference,  whilst  the 
recollection  of  Mary,  and  the  sorrow  which 
Otto  inflicted  on  her  by  his  marrias^e,  left 
a  shadow  on  Emmy's  heart  which  made  it 
impossible  for  her  to  show  any  sisterly 
feeling  towards  Celine. 

In  a  certain  sense  she  regarded  Celine 
as  the  cause  of  the  coolness  and  sep- 
aration between  herself  and  Otto;  she 
felt  that  a  good  hearty  word  of  congratu- 
lation on  his  choice  would  brin?  back  Otto 
to  his  old  confidential  relation  with  her, 
which  he  only  discontinued  because  her  si- 
lence about  Celine  was  disasrreeable  to 
him  and  yet  that  word  she  could  not  utter 
without  insincerity. 

Celine's  merit  in  Emmy's  eyes  was  small. 
It  was  no  difficult  task  to  find  faults  in  Ce- 
line, and  especially  by  such  prejudiced  eyes 
as  those  or  Emmy;  and,  as  happens  with 
the  best  of  us,  this  prejudice  made  her  un- 
just, and  caused  her  entirely  to  overlook 
the  good  that  there  was  in  Celine,  and  to 
pity  in  silence  poor  Otto,  who,  no^  en- 
chanted by  her  beauty,  would  sooner  or 
later  wake  up  from  his  blindness  to  a  long 
repentance. 

When,  however.  Otto  entered  the  room 
where  all  were  assembled,  she  felt  that  all 
her  thoughts  gave  way  to  one,  that  her 
own  brother  was  to-day  to  be  nnited  in 
marriage  with  the  woman  who,  whatever 
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the  might  be,  w.is  hh  free  choice,  and  that 
that  brother,  from  the  love  she  bore  him, 
was  entitled  to  her  good  wishes  and 
prayers  for  his  welfare.  When  he  had  I 
shaken  hands  with  all,  and  came  at  last  to  | 
her,  her  eyes  filled  with  tear:*,  and  she 
whispered  to  him  her  heart-felt  wi.^hes  for 
his  happiness ;  and  then  Otto  stooped  and 
gare  her  a  kiss,  which  he  had  not  done  ail 
these  months,  saying  gently  to  her,  **  Celine 
Will  find  a  siiiter  in  you,  Emmy  ;  will  she 
not?"  and  from  that  moment  Emmy  felt 
more  kindly  disposed  towards  Celine,  and 
determined  to  go  to  meet  her  with  affec- 
tion, and,  if  possible,  to  obtain  her  love. 

While  these  thoughts  were  passing  in 
EmiDv'd  mind,  Oito  had  left  the  room  to 
fetch  his  bride. 

When  he  came  into  the  passage,  he  was 
nddenly  aware  of  the  presence  of  old  Miss 
Potter,  who  cam6  to  meet  him  with  a 
iomewhat  disturbed  countenance. 

"*  U  Celine  not  ready  yet  ?  "  he  asked 
hastily. 

"  My  dear  young  gentleman,  you  must 
still  have  a  little  patience.  I  hardly  like 
to  tell  you,  but  two  hours  ago  Celine  went 
oat  riding  and  is  not  yet  come  back." 

''Out  riding,  and  this  morning?^'  said 
Otto,  astonished  and  disturbed.  ^  Heavens ! 
Miss  Potter,  could  you  not  have  prevented 
it?" 

**  She  was  off  before  I  knew  of  it ;  but  if 
I  bad  known  it,  who  can  prevent  Celine 
Arnold  from  doing  anything  she  choos- 
es r 

**  Oat  riding  ?  "  he  again  repeated ;  and 
•dded,  in  ftn  anxious  tone,  ^  What  in  Ileav- 
ea's  name  can  I  do  ?  " 

"Do?  why,  wait  patiently,  dear  young 
man.  She  is  sure  to  return  soon.  Come 
Dpitairs  into  Celine's  sitting-room,  and 
there  you  can  wait  undisturbed,  and  see 
her  from  a  distance  when  she  comes." 

I  believe  that  good  Miss  Potter  felt  great 
eoaipa.<tsion  for  Otto,  and  wished  as  ar- 
dentlv  as  himself  for  Celine's  return,  al- 
tboagh  in  her  temporary  stay  at  Beckley 
the  had  formed  decided  opinions  as  to 
Otto's  cliance  of  happiness  in  this  ap- 
proaching connection.  She  came  upstairs 
to  hioi  as  quickly  as  she  could,  and  endeav- 
oured as  far  as  possible  to  lead  him  out  of 
the  nncomfortable  state  of  mind  in  which 
he  was.  She  told  him  about  his  mother's 
wedding  day,  which  she  bad  attended,  and 
for  the  sake  of  Otto  feigned  a  calmness 
which  in  reality  she  was  losing  more  and 
Biore  every  instant. 

The  half-hour  that  now  followed  seemed 
to  Otto  half  an  eternity  ;  he  did  not  listen 
at  ail  to  Mus  Potter's  stories.    lie  walked 


restlessly  up  and  down  the  room,  stopping 
every  instant  at  the  window  which  com- 
manded the  high  road.  But,  whether 
across  hedge^t  and  ditches,  or  otherwise, 
Celine  seemed  somehow  to  have  sot  back 
by  an  unusual  way ;  at  least  whilst  Otto 
was  anxiously  directing;  his  eyes  up  the 
high  road,  the  tramp  of  the  horse  on  the 
snow  near  the  house  escaped  him,  and  he 
suddenly  saw  her  stop  at  the  door. 

She  B prang  quickly  off  her  horse,  tLrew 
the  bridle  to  the  groom,  just  stooped  over 
Shimmel's  head  as  if  kissing  him,  and  be- 
fore Otto  had  reached  the  door  it  was 
thrown  wide  open,  and  Celine,  with  glow- 
ing cheeks  and  out  of  breath,  entered  the 
room  at  the  same  moment  that  Miss  Pot- 
ter left  it  by  another  door. 

**  I  had  hoped,  Celine,"  said  Otto,  in  a 
reproachful  tone,  coming  towards  her, 
'*  that  for  this  one  morning  your  passion 
for  riding  would  have  been  sacrificed  to 
propriety.  My  family  have  been  all  wait- 
ing below  nearly  an  hour,  and  if  you  delay 
any  longer  the  legal  time  will  have  elapsed 
and  our  marriage  cannot  be  completed  to- 
day." 

**  That  would  be  indeed  a  pity,"  answer- 
ed Celine,  in  a  mocking  tone,  giving  him 
one  of  her  scornful  looks.  **  and  more  es- 
pecially a  pity  for  me,  as  I  should  lo.se  the 
opportunity  to-day  of  becoming  the  obedi- 
ent slave  of  my  lord  and  master." 

She  was  standing  in  the  doorway,  just 
opposite  Octo,  at  whom  she  looked  with 
bold  and  angry  eyes,  while  at  her  hst 
words  she  made  him  a  mocking  bow.  Otto 
instantly  repented  of  his  words  when  he 
saw  how  .they  disturbed  her. 

"  Forgive  me,  Celine,"  he  said,  taking 
hold  of  her  hand ;  "  you  know,  I  am  sure, 
that  I  do  not  grudjxe  you  any  pleasure,  but 
you  also  know  how  I  have  been  looking 
forward  to  this  day.  Can  you  take  it  ill 
that  the  waiting  for  you  has  appeared  to 
me  endless,  and  that  the  anxiety  lest  yon 
should  not  come  in  time  has  put  me  out?  " 

At  these  conciliatory  words  Celine  cast 
down  her  eyes,  and  when,  after  a  moment 
of  silence,  she  raised  them  towards  him, 
they  were  full  of  tears. 

"  Who  knows,  Otto,  whether  it  would 
not  have  been  a  blessing  for  you  if  I  had 
not  come  in  time  ?  "  she  said  softly. 

**  You  cannot  mean  that,  Celine  V  "  ex- 
claiincd  Otto.  ''Must  I  once  more  say  to 
you  that  I  regard  this  day,  which  will 
make  you  mine,  as  the  happiest  day  of  my 
life  Y  " 

*♦  No,  no,"  she  interrupted  him,  with- 
drawing her  hand  from  his,  nnd  walking 
up  and  down  the  room  in  visible  annoy- 
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anoe.  Then  suddenly  fihe  stopped  be- 
fore him,  and  said  in  a  voice  trembling 
with  emotion,  "  Otto,  if  I  were  to  entreHt 
you  even  now  to  release  me  from  my  word, 
not  only  on  my  own  account  but  on  yours, 
would  you  do  it  ?  " 

*^  No,  Celine ;  I  cannot  release  you  from 
your  word ;  you  are  free  to  take  it  back,  but 
to  give  back  at  the  last  moment  what  is  my 
greatest  treasure,  to  give  back  voluntarily 
wliat  you  have  given  voluntarily,  that  can- 
not be.  You  have  promised  to  be  mine, 
and  I  am  come  here  in  order  that  you  may 
fulfil  your  promise.  If  you  retract  your 
word,  I  must  submit,  but,  for  my  part,  I 
neither  can  nor  will  give  you  up ;  you  must 
not  ask  that  of  me." 

When  Otto  had  said  these  words,  so 
passionately,  she  grew  pale. 

*'  Otto,"  she  began  again,  in  an  anxious 
tone,  **dare  you  take  upon  yourself  the 
responsibility  of  this  union  ?  Will  you 
never  reproach  me  that  I  became  your  wife 
in  the  full  conviction  that  I  should  not 
make  you  happy  ?  " 

**I  dare  take  that  responsibility,"  he 
answered.  "  It  shall  be  my  endeavour  to 
make  you  happy ;  in  that  I  shall  find  my 
own  happiness ;  and  I  hope  I  shall  never 
forget  the  last  prayer  of  your  father  to  be 
patient  with  his  beloved  child." 

He  clasped  her  in  his  arms,  and  kissed 
away  the  tears  which  now  flowed  abun- 
dantly from  her  eyes.  When  she  was  some- 
what composed,  she  whispered,  **  It  was 
not  to  annoy  you  that  I  rode  out,  Otto  ;  I 
have  been  to  his  grave,  and  have  there 
prayed  for  his  blessing.  Now  I  am  calm 
and  prepared.  Come,  your  family  must 
not  be  kept  waiting  any  longer."  Freeing 
herself  from  his  arms,  she  put  out  her 
hand,  and  was  about  to  lead  Octo  with  her, 
when  he  cast  an  uneasy  glance  at  her  habit. 
She  caught  his  look,  and  said,  laua;hing« 
♦*  I  forgot  this  trifle.  Otto ;  how  will  you 
ever  make  me  a  civilized  European  wo- 
man ?  " 

"  If  you  would  but  recollect  that  I  am 
to-day  going  to  make  you  Mrs.  Welters,  I 
should  be  quite  content,*'  answered  Otto. 

*'  Send  Elizabeth  upstairs  to  me,  if  she 
is  willing  to  help  me." 

With  his  mind  relieved  Otto  now  re- 
joined his  family  downstairs,  where  he  con- 
tradicted all  Miss  Potter's  invented  ex- 
cuses with  this  simple  communication, 
**  that  Celine  had  felt  it  necessary,  before 
her  marriage,  to  visit  her  father's  grave, 
and  had  consequently  been  late."  He  then 
chatted  away  with  his  people  in  higli  good 
humour  during  the  time  which  still  elapsed 


before  Elizabeth  brought  down  the  brida 
in  triumph. 

I  have  often  spoken  of  Celine's  beauty, 
too  often,  perhaps,  for  those  who  say  with 
the  proverb  that  **  beauty  is  but  skin-deep," 
but  yet  once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  I 
will  say  how  brilliantly  beautiful  she  was 
in  her  black  yelvet  dress,  with  the  white 
bridal  wreath  in  her  dark  hair,  and  her 
veil  arranged  in  a  somewhat  foreign  man- 
ner, as  if  she  was  concealed  in  a  transpar- 
ent cloud.  This  much  is  certain,  that  an 
involuntary  exclamation  of  admiration  es- 
caped everyone's  lips  when  she  entered 
the  room,  and  the  charming  manner  with 
which  she  greeted  all  who  were  present 
attracted  them  towards  her  more* than  they 
had  ever  been  before. 

The  marriage  of  Otto  and  Celine  was 
now  completed  without  any  remarkable 
occurrence,  and  at  her  express  desire  with- 
out any  religious  ceremony;  but  when  they 
came  l^ack  to  Beckley  a  short  solemn  ad- 
dress was  delivered  to  them  by  the  minis- 
ter who  had  been  Otto's  tutor,  and  it  ap- 
peared to  make  a  visible  impression  on 
Celine.  She  seemed  deeply  aflt;cted  when 
he  made  her  kneel  down  and  obliged  all 
the  surrounding  company  to  follow  him  in 
the  prayer  which  he  pronounced  for  the 
youns;  couple. 

After  the  completion  of  this  ceremony  a 
dejeuner  took  place  at  Beckley,  at  which, 
however,  except  the  minister  and  the  wit^ 
ncs:>es,  no  stranger  took  part.  Celine  was 
talkative  and  merry,  and  Otto's  counte- 
nance beamed  with  happiness  and  content 

Burgomaster  Welters  gave  a  toast  which 
was  more  remarkable  for  richness  of  words 
than  of  thoughts,  and  Celine  made  her 
first  sacrifice  to  her  wifely  dignity  by  not 
bursting  out  laughing  during  or  immedi- 
ately after  the  speech,  but  after  the  lapse 
of  some  minutes. 

At  four  o'clock  the  carriage  came  which 
was  to  take  the  young  couple  to  Arnheim, 
whence  they  were  to  make  a  little  excur- 
sion to  Brussels.  The  farewell  on  both 
sides  was  calm  and  cheerful,  without  any 
tears,  for  which,  indeed,  there  was  no  occa- 
sion, as  they  were  shortly  to  return  and  es- 
tablish themselves  at  Beckley  ;  but  when 
Celine  had  bid  good-bye  to  all,  she  sud- 
denly glided  down  to  the  ground  in  order 
to  take  Csesar's  great  shaggy  head  between 
her  hands  and  cover  it  with  kisses,  and 
warm  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks  whilst 
Otto  helped  her  into  the  carriage.  On  the 
steps  the  family  of  Welters  waved  a  salute 
to  the  married  pair,  but  the  cold  drove 
them  speedily  into  the  house.  The  weather 
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bad  changed;  the  wind  blew  sharp  from 
the  Dorthf  and  great  thick  flakes  of  snow 
fell  apOD  the  carriage  which  carried  off 
Otto  Welters  and  hw  young  wife. 

But,  in  spite  of  cold  and  snow  and  wind, 
there  was  one  being  who  remained  ou  the 
steps  until  he  gradually  lost  sight  of  the 
carriage  which  contained  ail  that  he  loved 
best  upon  earth,  a  being  that  expressed 
the  sorrow  which  filled  his  heart  in  a  com- 
plaining howl,  —  poor,  forsaken,  despairing 
Catar. 

CHAPTER   XY. 
TWO   YEARS   LATER. 

Two  yeafs  later.  Yet*,  the  winter  months 
of  the  third  year  are  passed  already,  and 
a  Dew  summer  is  at  hand. 

I  will  snppos^,  worthy  reader,  that  you 
bare  been  absent  from  Dilbnrg  all  this 
t:me:  that  we  meet  each  other  on  a  sunny 
Maj  morning  at  the  entrance  of  our  little 
town,aDd  that  you  address  me  with  the 
eoqoiry,  *^  Uas  much  happened ;  is  much 
ebaoged  ?  " 

Katorally  enough  it  must  be  so  when 
two  summers  and  three  winters  have 
pMsed  orer  a  town  and  its  inhabitants; 
mocb  has  happened  and  much  is  changed, 
slthough  outside  everything  is  so  exactly 
the  same,  that  at  first  sight  it  seems  im- 
possible that  all  should  not  be  the  same 
within. 

**  Is  not  that  the  old  iron  foundry  the 
ooiae  of  which  reaches  us  ?  " 

Tea,  the  same,  and  yet  another  if  you 
viU.  Tlie  owner,  Mr.  Millie r,  disposed  of 
it  on  his  return  to  America,  and  it  is  now 
tbe  foundry  of  a  Dilburg  company,  who 
carrj  on  the  business  on  a  much  larger 
seale  than  formerly. 

The  drama  of  which  the  foundry  was 
tbe  scene,  if  not  forgotten,  has  at  least 
passed  away  into  the  background  of  mem- 
ory, and  in  the  great  newly  built  mansion, 
the  reception  rooms  of  which  were  thrown 
open  on  the  fatal  evening  of  the  ball,  and 
Tbich  is  now  partly  used  as  a  counting 
boase  and  partly  as  the  residence  of  the 
director,  there  are  strange  faces  gazing  at 
OS  from  behind  the  great  window-panes. 

**  And  that  is  tbe  old  churchyard  to  the 
left  of  the  broad  grarel  walk  ?  " 

Yes,  the  same,  with  here  and  there  an- 
other tombstone.  With  regard  to  one  un- 
der the  shade  of  a  weeping  willow,  you 
vill  be  glad  that  a  heart  has  there  come  to 
its  rest.  Before  we  go  farther  we  will 
lesd  the  inscription  on  this  grey  tomb- 
stone, which  is  next  to  another  more  dis- 
eoloured  by  wind  and  weather,  whereby 


the  unfortunate  criminal  is  again  united 
to  her  who  was  dearest  to  him  in  the  whole 
world : 

JOHANNA  EVERSBERa 

(mUB    TAH    SaUiBM), 

Aon>  48. 

And  now  we  will  go  together  into  the 
town,  and  on  to  the  great  market-place, 
where  naturally  everything  is  the  same 
except  the  little  linden^rees  round  it, 
which  have  grown  larjjer.  We  still  read 
on  the  door  of  Master  Geele's  house,  "  Mr. 
Welters,  advocate." 

"Does  he  still  live  here?" 

No;  Otto  Welters  does  not  live  here; 
but  he  still  has  his  office  here,  for  Beck  ley 
is  too  far  from  the  town  for  him  to  expect 
his  clients  to  go  there  after  him. 

**  And  Mr.  van  Stein's  house,  is  it  again 
shut  up?" 

Not  agairiy  but  still  shut  up,  dear  reader. 
Mary  and  her  father  are  still  at  Montpellier, 
but  from  necessity,  not  from  choice.  If  we 
have  ever  smiled  at  the  selfish  invalid,  at 
least  now  let  us  pity  him  with  all  our 
hearts.  A  new  method  of  treatment  prac- 
tised upon  Mr.  van  Stein,  by  an  American 
doctor,  instead  of  curing  him,  had  the  ef- 
fect of  depriving  him  of  the  use  of  his 
limbs,  which  rendered  his  departure  from 
Montpellier  an  impossibility. 

During  the  whole  of  these  last  years, 
Mary  has  sat  by  her  father's  sick  bed  and 
has  nursed  him  with  unremitting  care  and 
devotion:  But  it  is  said  his  strength  is 
failing  so  much,  that  the  day  cannot  be  f&t 
distant  when  she  will  be  relieved  from  her 
hard  task,  and  that  thus  even  for  her  bet- 
ter times  are  in  prospect. 

**  The  t)est  comes  last."  I,  at  all  events, 
have  kept  till  the  last  that  about  which 
I  have  the  most  to  tell  you.  You  ask, 
**  Does  not  Burgomaster  Welters  live  iu 
that  house  ?  " 

lie  did  live  there.  Be  calm,  worthy 
reader.  I  purposely  said  nothing  to  you 
about  him  in  the  churchyard  in  order  to 
spare  your  feelings,  and  you  overlooked 
his  white  marble  monument,  but  I  can  no 
longer  conceal  from  you  that  Burgomaster 
Welters  exchanged  time  for  eternity  three 
months  ago.  Ue  was  not  ill  long,  and  he 
suffered  comparatively  little,  but  during 
the  last  week  he  could  not  eat,  and  then  it 
was  all  up  with  him  ;  and  why,  therefore, 
I  ask  you,  should  he  remain  any  longer  in 
this  world  ? 

Poor  man !  an  hour  before  his  death  his 
wife  came  to  his  bedside  with  a  dainty  dish 
of  Btewed  oysters ;  even  then'  he  raised 
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himself  ap  at  the  savoury  smell  of  his  fa- 
vourite dii^h,  but  to  eat  was  impossible. 
Falling  back  aj^ain  with  a  deep  sigh,  his 
death  struggle  began  from  tbat  moment. 
His  body  was  followed  to  the  churchyard 
by  a  numerous  crowd  ;  all  the  shops  in  the 
streets  through  which  the  procession 
passed  were  shut;  striking  funeral  ora- 


tions were  made  at  his  grave,  and  the  good 
qualities)  recalled  of  the  man  who,  during 
the  twenty-eight  years  he  had  been  at  the 
head  of  the  towu,  would  have  accomplished 
such  great  things  if  ...  .  Now,  three 
months  later,  Dilburg  had  entirely  forgot- 
ten him,  and  his  place  was  completely 
filled  by  the  new  Burgopiaster. 


Chinese'  Politics.  —  An  iuteresting  letter  on 
Chinese  politics  is  published  in  the  Ailgemeine 
Ztiiuny.  The  two  parties,  says  the  correspond- 
ent, which  have  been  struggling  fur  the  supreme 
acy  are  still  pretty  equally  matohed.  The  so- 
called  party  of  progress,  consisting  of  Prlnue 
Rung  and  his  supporters,  wishes  that  the  young 
Emperor  should  be  publicly  proclaimed  as  of 
age  on  the  occasion  of  his  approaching  marriage 
next  month,  and  that  be  should  then  at  once 
assume  the  reins  of  government.  It  hopes  to 
gain  over  to  its  side  the  Enperor  himself,  who 
is  said  to  be  disposed  to  cultivate  friendly  rela- 
tions with  foreign  Powers,  and  it  supports  the 
claim  of  the  foreign  diplomatists  to  be  allowed 
direct  and  personal  communication  with  the 
Sovereign.  It  is  also  said  that  Prinoe  Kung  is 
becoming  impatient  at  the  heavy  responsibility 
imposed  upon  him  in  his  capacity  of  Regent, 
and  that  he  is  therefore  actively  preparing  for 
the  £mperor*s  marriage  and  accession  to  the 
throne.  The  other  party,  known  as  the  bow- 
and-arrow  men,  advocate  the  opinions  of  the 
Empcror*8  mother,  who  thinks  he  should  be 
regarded  as  a  minor  for  two  years  longer,  dur- 
ing which  period  he  would  remain  under  her 
tutelage.  This  Empress  Dowager  (there  is  also 
another,  the  late  Emperor  having  had  two 
wives)  is  described  as  an  able,  energetic,  and 
ambitious  woman,  unwilling  to  give  up^the  reins 
01  government,  and  fearing  to  lose  her  power 
and  influence.  She  agitates  with  great  skill 
against  the  policy  of  Prinoe  Kung,  and  even 
with  a  certain  amount  of  success,  for  she  has 
induced  him  to  consent  that  the  question  of  the 
reception  of  foreign  ambassadors  should  be 
postponed  until  the  Emperor's  majority.  The 
Chinese  Ministers,  proceeds  the  correspondent, 
who  are  kept  very  well  informed  as  to  European 
politiosa  beoame  convinced  that  in  view  of  tiie 


present  political  oondition  of  the  Western  Pow- 
ers no  warlike  action  on  their  part  agaiust 
China  need  be  apprehended,  and  th»'y  would 
not  have  hesitated,  if  the  ambassadors  did  not 
listen  to  their  representations,  to  reject  their 
claim  to  direct  and  personal  communication 
with  the  Emperor  altogether.  As  to  the  young 
Emperor,  he  is  said  to  be  still  a  merit  child  so 
far  as  mental  development  and  worldly  knowl- 
edge are  conoerned.  He  is  very  fond  of  fine 
clothes  and  theatrical  spectacles,  and  his  mother 
is  said  to  foster  this  taste  in  order  to  keep  him 
as  long  as  possible  in  leading-strings.  The  cor- 
respondent adds  that  the  Government  is  busily 
strengthening  the  defences  of  Pekin,  and  that 
the  large  entrenched  camp  between  Tientsin  and 
Taku  is  to  be  provided  with  six.  huge  Krupp 
guns  which  have  arrived  in  a  steamer  from 
Europe.  A  new  fort  is  being  built  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  south  of  Taku.  A  gun-boat  is  to  be 
stationed  at  this  point,  where  it  would  be  able 
to  do  great  damage.  The  troops,  too,  are  work- 
ing hard  at  the  construction  of  roads  which  ars 
to  facilitate  the  communications  between  the 
head-quarters  at  Tientsin  and  the  river  ports  as 
far  as  Taku.  The  crews  of  the  Chinese  men-of- 
war  are  being  drilled  in  the  use  of  the  Reming- 
ton rifle,  besides  which  many  things  are  being 
done  for  the  army  which  are  carefully  ooncealed 
from  Europeans.  **  It  is  quite  certain,**  the 
correspondent  concludes,  "  that  a  hostile  enten- 
prise  against  Pekin  would  meet  wit(i  very  much 
greater  obstacles  and  difficulties  than  wjis  the 
case  ten  years  ago.  A  large  Chinese  man-of- 
war,  manned  exclusively  by  Chinese  sailors 
and  commanded  by  Chinese  officers,  has  arrived 
at  Canton,  showing  the  progress  which  has  been 
made  by  China  in  naval  matters.** 

PaU  Mall  Budget. 
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From  Fraaer't  Magulne. 
SEBVIA.* 

If  men  were  only  honest,  we  nhould 
liaTe  to  inscribe  the  words  terra  incggnita 
OD  maoy  portions  of  the  map  of  Europe, 
BOW  Tery  artistically  filled  in  with  moun- 
tains, rivers,  lakes,  towns,  and  even  cities, 
that  hare  no  existence  whatever  in  reality, 
having  been  merely  copied  from  old  maps, 
or  invented  with  charming  nawetehy  the 
caterers  for  public  instruction  in  the  mat- 
ter of  topography,  whenever  there  was  a 
demand  for  a  given  map  in  the  market. 
Servia,  Bosnia,  and  indeed  the  whole  of 
the  Uaemus  triangle,  may  be  particularized 
as  countries  whose  portraits  have  been 
hitherto  usually  taken,  or  at  least '  pub- 
lished, in  this  off-hand  manner,  and  that, 
too,  by  Bcientific  geographers  of  the  higti- 
esi  reputation;  in  fact,  it  is  only  within 
the  last  few  yoars  since  Kanitz  explored 
Servia,  and  still  more  recently  since  rail- 
vay  engineers  have  been  surveying  lines 
to  connect  the  valley  of  the  Save  with 
Boamelia,  that  anything  like  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  even  the  main  features  of 
the  coontry  ha^  been  obtained.  In  former 
tmes  we  remember,  indeed,  her  Majesty's 
F.  0.  messengers  being  used  to  ride  peri- 
odically from  Belgrade  by  Alexinatz  to 
Constantinople,  and  vice  versd;  but  this 
load,  or  rather  track,  was  all  that  was 
tolerably  well  known  to  the  civilized  west 
of  Europe  of  the  so-called  barbarous  re- 
gioite-t 

Aod  why,  it  may  be  asked,  should  Ser- 
bia he  at  this  present  time  more  interest- 
ing to  the  general  public  than  it  has  been 
at  any  other  moment  during  the  present 
century?  For  after  all  we  must  admit, 
that  the  prospect  of  making  political  or 
GOfnmercial  capital  out  of  a  subject  is 
Bearly  the  only  inducement  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  it  now-a-days.  Even  on  this  purely 
utilitarian  (ground,  the  Christian  countries 
that  are  still  under  the  Mahommedan 
teeptre  may  lay  claim  to  some  considera- 
tion ;  for,  although  their  future  is  as  yet 
pocertain,  and  in  many  respects  dim,  still 
it  is  very  evident  that  their  constellation, 
is  rapidly  rising  on  the  political  horizon. 

Professor  von  Dollinger,  whose  stand- 
point is  that  of  a  calm  and  impartial 
ecclesiastical  historian,  and  whose  end  and 

*  SerNm .-  hiMioritch-elknograpkUehe  ReUe-Stud- 
<n.  out  den  Jakren  186S^ld68.  Von  F.  KanlU. 
«ri«».  Leipzig. 

/  Hr  i>etiton*e  book,  published  in  1882.  and  that 
w  Ctheioi.  Id  1866.  were  devoted  to  special  object 
eiHiiM<t(Kl  principally  with  Church  qne«tinn«.  Cyp- 
nn  Robert 'ri  work  was,  on  the  other  hand,  chiefly 
^Btical,  and  profpitaed,  moreover,  to  devote  itvelf 
to  an  the  81av  IjihabitanUi  of  Turkey  in  Europe. 


object  is  to  promote  peace  and  unity 
amongst  all  Christian  churches  and  sects, 
tells  u^  in  his  third  lecture,  delivered  at 
Munich  on  Feburary  16,  1872,  that  all 
thinking,  acting,  and  influential  men  in 
Russia  consider  that  the  Russian  nation 
has  a  two-fold  task  to  perform :  first,  to 
strengthen  and  rebuild  the  great  Oriental 
Christian  Church  in  Asia,  which  Russia 
alone  can  do,  and  so  re-instate  the  ancient 
patriarchates  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch 
in  their  former  independence;  se  ondly, 
to  cultivate  in  Europe  the  panslavistic  idea, 
which  is  equivalent  to  the  consolidation 
of  seventy-tive  millions  of  the  Slavonic 
race  in  one  great  united  Slavonic  church. 
And  the  most  important  family  of  the 
southern  Slavs  is  undoubtedly  the  Servian 
one,  not  indeed  merely  the  inhabitants  of 
the  principality  itself,  but  those  taken  in 
conjunction  with  their  brethren  in  Syrmia, 
the  Banat  of  Teraesvdr,  and  various  parts 
of  Hungary.  The  realization  of  this 
panslavistic  project  would,  it  is  evident, 
involve  a  disruption  of  at  least  one  of  the 
principal  European  states;  and  for  this 
reason  the  very  mention  of  it  is  tabooed, 
as  if  a  thing  being  inconvenient  and  un- 
pleasant rendered  its  occurrence  less  prob* 
able  or  possible,  but  surely  what  has  taken 
place  in  Europe  within  the  last  twenty 
years  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  whole 
of  that  continent  has  been  for  some  time 
in  a  state  of  disorganization,  preparatory, 
let  us  hope,  to  a  sound  reorganization. 
Schiller's  Lied  von  der  Glocke,  if  interpret- 
ed allegorically,  presents  us  with  a  fair 
picture  of  the  labour,  strife,  cares,  hopes,, 
and  fears  of  this  great  political  renaissance; 
and  without  rejoicing  at  the  downfall  or 
loss  of  power  and  prestige  of  certain  states, 
we  may  feel  assured  that  a  certain  amount 
of  this  was  necessary  to  the  attainment  of 
the  great  end. 

Schwingt  den  Hammer,  sohwingt 
Bis  der  Mantel  Bpringt; 
Wenn  die  Qlock**Boll  auferstehen 
Muss  die  Form  in  Sti'icken  gehen. 

All  those  who  are  not  blinded  by  preja« 
dice,  or  wholly  swayed  by  self-interest, 
must  surely  admit  that  there  is  something 
noble  in  the  aim  and  ends  thus  attributed 
to  Russia.  What  most  of  us  fear  is  the 
over  A' helming  preponderance  of  an  auto- 
cratic dynasty,  such  as  that  of  the  Roma- 
nows.  But  is  this  danger  so  great  or  so 
imminent  as  it  appears  to  be  ?  Let  us  not 
forget  that  a  great  change  has  taken  place 
in  the  imperial  policy;  what  Nicholas  L 
hoped  to  obtain  by  the  sword,  Alexander 
II.  has  been  labouring  to  effect  through  a 
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great  reform  of  the  Chnrch;  and  if  tbe 
ancient  Oriental  patriarchates  be  made 
truly  independent,  then  Antioch,  Alexan- 
dria, Constantinople,  and  Moscow  will 
form  a  powerful  counterpoise  to  any  Czar 
who  may  dream  of  universal  dominion.* 
Moreover,  as  we  have  already  said,  strong 
hopes  are  entertained  in  certain  quarters 
that  Servia  may  not  improbably  form  the 
nucleus  of  a  great  southern  Slavonic  state, 
or  confederation  of  states,  including  Hun- 
gary, which  would  be  altogether  independ- 
ent of  Russia;  and  there  have  been  strong 
symptoms  of  some  such  idea  finding  favour 
amongst  the  leading  Servians. 

To  those  who  are  especially  interested 
in  commercial  matters  we  would  say,  that 
the  completion  of  the  line  of  railway  from 
Czernowitz  to  Odessa  has  opened  tip  an 
uninterrupted  communication  by  rail  and 
steamer  oetween  North  Germany  and 
Tkflis ;  whilst  the  Servian  and  Bosnian 
lines,  now  about  to  be  constructed,  will 
complete  the  communication  between 
Southern  Grermany,  Switzerland,  Northern 
Italy,  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Salonica  on 
the  one  hand,  Constantinople  on  the  other. 
The  Suez  Canal  affords  a  shorter  route  to 
the  Ea.4t  than  the  passage  round  the  Cape ; 
still  shorter  ones  will  be  established  by 
rail  to  Odessa,  Salonica,  and  Conatanti- 
nople  ;  the  commerce  of  central  A<ia  and 
Persia,  at  least,  will  take  these  shorter 
routes,  as  it  did  in  former  times ;  the  old 
Genoese  factories  on  the  Black  Sea  will  be 
reached  by  rail,  and  even  the  route  can  be 
made  available  for  the  lines  Salonica-Bel- 
grade. 

Quite  recently  there  has  been  a  conflict 
between  Servia  and  the  Porte,  partly 
about  the  final  evacuation  by  the  Turks 
of  the  fortresses  of  Zvomik  and  Sakar,  but 
quite  as  much,  if  not  more,  on  account  of 
this  very  same  railway  question  ;  and  mat- 
ters looked  very  serious  up  to  the  third 
week  in  April,  when  diplomatic  influences 
at  Constantinople  appear  to  have  succeed- 
ed in  arranging  matters  for  the  present 
at  least. 

This  railway  affair  affords  a  certain 
amount  of  insight  into  the  political  situa- 
tion, and  may  be  briefly  stated  thus :  A 
Baron  Hirsch,  a  Bel<rian  capitalist,  had  con- 
tracted with  the  Ottoman  Government  for 
the  construction  of  a  line  of  railway  (the 
Roumelian)  from  Constantinople  by  Adri- 
anopole  to  Philippople,  from  which  point 
one  branch  is  to  be  continued  to  meet  the 

•  The  6th  patriarchate  of  Rome  has  ezcloded- It- 
self frum  this  superior  synod  by  suoh  a  preteD:«lon, 
asTKravated  by  toe  assumptioa  of  personal  iufalli* 
bUity. 


Servian  line,  perhaps  at  Alexinatz,  or  Jun 
kova  Klissura,  on  the  Servian  frontier, 
whiUt  another  line,  the  main  one,  would- 
run  .through  Bosnia  to  meet  tbe  Au^tro- 
Hungarian  linos  near  Gradiska,  in  Slavo> 
nia.  Baron  Hirsch's  company  seems  to  be 
unable  to  carry  out- the  whole  nndertaking, 
or  indeed  any  considerable  part  of  it;  and 
the  Porte  winbing,  for  strategical  reasons, 
to  secure  the  construction  of  at  least  tbe 
Bosnian  line,  refuses  to  fix  a  point  of 
junction  for  the  Servian  one,  fearing  that 
the  Belgrade-Pbilippople  line  once  com- 
pleted, Baron  Hirsch 's  company  would ' 
never  go  on  with  the  Bosnian  line,  which 
is  more  difficult  and  expensive ;  whilst  Ser- 
via, naturally  anxious  to  construct  her  line 
as  soon  as  possible,  insists  upon  a  point  of 
junction  being  finally  determined.* 

Now  there  is  a  whole  strategical  history 
connected    with   these    lines   of   railway, 
which,  however,  any  non-military  reader 
can  easilv  understand.    What   the  Porte 
has  most  to  fear  at  this  present  time  is  not 
a  direct  attack  on  the  part  of  Russia,  but  a 
combined  insurrection  of  all  its  own  Chris- 
tian subjects  and  tributaries  on  the  whole 
line   from    Montenegro   on  the    Adriatic 
through  Bosnia  and    Servia  to  the  Rou- 
manian principality  on  the  Black  Sea.    A 
railway  that  would  enable   the  Porte  to 
convey  an  army  rapidly  from  Constantino- 
ple  into  the   heart  of  Bosnia    would,  of 
course,  enable  it  to  cut  in  two  this  chain 
of  hostile  states ;   and  if,  for  instance,  the 
Servians    and    Roumanians    ventured    to 
make  a  hostile  movement  in  almost  any 
direction,  a  strong  Turkish  force  in  Bosnia 
would    checkmate    them.    Moreover,  the 
Slavonian-Bosnian  line  would  enable  Aus- 
tria to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Porte  in  case 
a  Russian  force,  with  Roumanian  and  Bul- 
garian auxiliaries,  were  to  repeat  the  ex- 
periment of  1829  by  marching  over  the 
Balkan  range  on  Constantinople;  button 
the  other  hand,  the  completion  of  the  line 
Belgrade-Philippople,  if   it  prevented,  or 
even  merely  anticipated,  the  construction 
of  the  Bosnian  line,  would  neutralize  nearl  v 
all  the  advantages  which  the  Porte  hoped 
to  derive  from  the  great  Roumelian  rail- 
way. 

It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  it  is  time 
enough  to  make  strategical  plans  when 
these  railways  are  complete  and  in  good 
working  order ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  the 
whole  of  this  railway  scheme,  originally 
intended  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  tbe 
route  of  the  Indian  mail  through  Austria 

*  Since  the  above  was  written.  Baron  Hlrsch*fl 
concesttiou  has  bofn  re^^iimed  by  the  Porte,  which 
means  to  cons  tract  tbe  iine  itself  if  it  can  do  so. 
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ami  nnn«!arv  to   Salonica,  which  is  only  of  Rome  in  the  place  of  the  yoke  of  Islam, 

070  naatical   miles  from  Alexandria,  Mar-  and   the  latter,  althoagh  it  deprived  the 

seiilesi  being  1,380,  has  been   seized   upon  Oriental  Christian  of  all  civil  rights,  and 

and  made  a  matter  of  contention  l}y  the  converted  him  into  a  slave,  refrained  at 

strategists  ;*  and,  moreover,  we  only  intro-  least  from  the  imposition  of  new  dogmas. 


duced  the  subject  here  in  illustration  of 
the  present  political  situation  in  those  re- 
gions. 
The  present  political  situation,  we  say, 


Nor  was  this  suspicion  unfounded.  Knnitz 
says,  at  page  359  of  his  very  interesting 
work  :  **  At  that  time/*  under  the  Emperor 
Charies  VI.,  "  the  Empire  considered  one 


because,  althou<rh  Servia's  aspirations,  in-  of  its  most  important  duties  to  be  the  ac* 
terests,  and  rights  remain  precisely  in  the '  quisition  of  the  Christian  peoples  on  its 
same  position  as  heretofore,  the  state  of  '  eastern  frontier,  and  their  deliverance  from 
the  rest  of  Europe  has  undergone  a  radical  the  Mo:«lem  yoke,  the  enemy  of  all  prog- 
cbange  in  matters  of  the  utmost  import  to  ress.  This  must  be  admitted,  although 
tbe  future  destinies  of  all  the  European  !  the  choice  of  the  means  and  the  individu- 
Btates  contained  within  the  Turkish  fron-  als  selected  to  complete  the  great  work 
tier,  but  more  especially  of  this  one.    It  commenced  by  Engine  was  most  unfortu- 


must  have  long  been  evident  to  careful  ob- 
servers of  the  actual  state  of  things  in  the 
fut  of  Europe,  not  indeed  of  that  conven- 
tional aspect  we  find  reflected  in  diplo- 
matic memoranda  and  such  like  documents. 


nate.     As  at  the    present   day,   Austria 

§  roved  inexhaustible,  notwithstanding  its 
isordered  finances  and  internal  calami- 
ties, in  bringing  great  armies  into  the  field ; 
but  their  direction  was  placed  in  the  hands 


but  of  those  features  of  every-day  exist- '  of  mediocre  or  positively  incapable  gener- 
ence  which  seem  so  obscure  and  contradic- '  als,  and  their  sustenance  in  those  of  dis- 
tonr  until  we  refer  to  tbe  history  of  the '  honest  eommissaries,  intent  only  on  en- 
past;  to  such  observers  it  must  have  been  riching  themselves.  Victories  obtained  at 
eTideutthat  the  so-called  Eastern  question  the  outset  were  converted  into  defeats  by 
depended  for  its  solution  on  the  final  set- 1  a  speculative  waiting  for  results  and  by 


tiemeot  of  another,  vis.  the  German  ques- 
tioD.  The  year  1866  did  much  for  this, 
the  campaign   of  1870-1871   almost  com- 


unpardonable  mistakes.  The  sympaJthies  of 
the  raj'ahy*  who  fought  side  by  side  with 
their  Austrian  deliverers^  were  converted  into 


pleted  it  and  at  the  same  time  accom- '  hatred  of  the  Imperial  cause  by  disloyal  op" 
plished  something  that  has  at  once  placed  pression  of  the  Oriental  Church  in  favour  of 
the  Eastern  question  on  a  different  footing,  Roman  Cafholicumiy  and  by  the  imposition  of 
cr  rather  conveyed  to  it  a  fresh  impulse,  excessivf  taxation.  And  who  were  the  chief 
Frofessor  von  DoUinger  has  shown  very  |  agents  of  this  disloyal  oppression  of  the 
eiearly,  in  his  lecture  quoted  above,  that '  Oriental  Church?  Count  Wallis,  Baron 
the  Papal  pretension  to  supreme  authority  j  of  Carrighmain,  now  called  Carrickmines, 
over  all  Christian  churches,  which  the  Cru-  seven  or  eight  miles  south  of  Dublin; 
nders  of  the  West  imposed  with  such  vio- ,  Count  O'Dwyer,  Governor  of  Belgrade  in 
leoce  and  cruelty  on  the  Bulgarians,  Ser-  1731 :  0*Mulryan,  Commandant  of  Scha- 
tians,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  Eastern  batz;  and  numbers  of  other  generals  and 
EiDpire,  by  weakening  this  latter  and  de- 1  colonels  with  Irish  names  and  titles,  the  de- 
itroying  its  authority,  paved  the  way  for  scendants  of  those  Irish  nobles  and  gentle- 
the  triumph  of  its  Ottoman  invaders.  The  '  men  who,  as  Professor  von  Ddllinger  shows 
antagonism  between  the  East  and  West  in  his  sixth  lecture,  were,  after  the  Res- 
irhich  was  thus  created,  or  at  least  embit-  toration,  forbidden  by  the  Pope  to  make 
tered,  has  since  that  time  never  wholly  { the  declaration  or  take  the  oaths  of  su- 
disappeared ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  always  premacy  and  abjuration,  and  so  lost  their 
been  a  serious  hindrance  to  the  effective '  estates,  which  remained  in  the  hands  of 
co-operation  of  the  Servians  with  the  forces  |  the  Cromwellian  adventurers.  ^  The  Cath- 
of  imperial  Germany  in  their  struggle ,  olic  nobility  was  destroyed,  and  the  land 
agaiD:»t  the  Ottoman  power;  there  was  |  came  into  the  hands  of  Protestants,  and 
always  a  suspicion  that  the  Holy  Roman  I  the  mass  of  the  Irish  who  adhered  to  the 
Empire  of  the  German  tongue  meditated  old  faith  become  degraded  to  an  ignorant 
the  substitution  of  the  abhorred  supremacy  proletariate,  devoid  of  moral  culture.    But 

*  BrfadM  is  011I7  abomt  one  handred  and  fifty 
Motleal  milfs  fjrther  fk-om  Alpzaodrla  than  Salon- 
hi.  bat  the  Italian  rontc  In  too  much  dependent  on  . 

f  ruce  to  be  erer  perfectly  iafe ;  benldes  that,  the  nearly  equivalent  tonertdom;  whilst  the  upahl  are 
IMgnde-SaJonica  line  would  have  It8  own  special .  the  feudal  superiors,  occupying  nearly  the  same  posi- 
tnliiC  peiiiapa  at  the  expense  of  Trieste  for  the  most  tlon  as  the  knighu  of  old,  and  like  them  equosirian 
psit  i  soldiers. 


*  Ri^aih  is  the  term  applied  to  the  peasantry, 
mostly  Christians,  in  Turkey,  who  live  In  a  state 
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the  rin^ht  of  the  Popes  to  dethrone  kings, 
to  give  dispensation  from  oath*,  and  to 
enjoin  turmoil  remained  intact."  These 
Iri«h  rrendemen,  too,  were  utilized  in  vain 
endeavours  to  impose  the  Papal  suprema- 
cy on  the  members  of  the  Oriental  Church, 
to  the  great  damage  of  both «  Cliristian 
Churches.  For  the  most  part  they  died 
unmarried  in  foreign  lands,  and  have  left 
but  scanty  traces  of  their  existence.  Re- 
quiescanl  in  pace. 

It  is  scarcely  necessdr/  to  point  out  to 
the  reader  that  1859,  1860, 1866,  and  1870- 
71  have,  to  use  a  mild  expression,  materi- 
ally deteriorated  the  power  and  pre.stige 
of  the  Pope,  and  this  of  itself  alone  has 
sufficed  to  effect  a  radical  alteration  in  the 
mutual  political  relations  of  the  east  and 
west  of  Europe.  The  German  Empire  of 
1871  will,  if  it  ever  intervenes  in  the  Dan- 
ubian  countries  or  Roumelia,  surely  not 
do  so  in  order  to  further  the  Papal  preten- 
sions to  universal  episcopacy  and  suprem- 
acy ;  nor  will  it  ever  be  suspected  of  any 
such  intention,  which  is,  perhaps,  of  equal 
importance.  To  see  the  whole  value  of 
this  altered  state  of  affairs,  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  compare  the  condition  of  the 
Papal  power  at  its  greatest  height  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  during  those  crusades 
which  so  powerfully  contributed  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  and 
the  Oriental  Church,  with  its  present  con- 
dition towards  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  Eastern  Church  need  no 
longer  fear,  nor  can  it  hope,  anything  from 
the  Papacy. 

Then,  again,  the  main  supporters  of  the 
Vatican,  in  modern  times,  have  lost  pres- 
tige and  been  weakened.  Austria  has  cer- 
tainly not  the  least  inclination  to  provoke 
an  immediate  conflict  with  Russia  by  tak- 
ing up  the  cudgels  for  the  Latin  Church ; 
such  a  conflict  may,  and  probably  will 
arise  some  dav,  but  Austria  will  be  slow  to 
provoke  it.  As  to  France,  she  will  scarce- 
ly venture  to  get  up  another  Holy  Sepul- 
chre question,  for  her  influence  in  the  Last 
is  now  decidedly  on  the  wane,  as  has  been 
proved  by  the  recent  solution  of  the  Bul- 
garian Exarchate  question.  This  originated 
in  an  agitation  got  up  by  the  Order  of 
Lazarists,  wholly  in  the  interest  of  their 
Romish  propaganda.  The  Bulgarians  were 
to  be  detached,  if  possible,  from  their  al- 
legiance to  the  Patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  induced  to  acknowledge  the  su- 
premacy of  Rome,  and  there  was,  for  a 
moment,  some  prospect  of  success;  but 
both  Russia  and  England  used  their  influ- 
ence in  favour  of  an  adjustment  of  the  dif- 
fereiices  between  the  Bulgarians  and  the 


Patriarchs,  and  the  pro<^tration  of  France 
just  at  the  moi^t  decisive  moment  \\m 
given  quite  a  different  issue  to  t'le  matter. 
The  Grand  Vizier  Aali  Pasha  was  placed 
between  the  horns  of  a.  dilemma.  The  in- 
stitution of  a.Bulj^arian  Exarchate  is  uo 
doubt  a  considerable  step  towards  the 
constitution  of  a  Bulgarian  State,  and, 
therefore,  unacceptable  to  the  Porte ;  but 
a  further  consolidation  of  the  Balgariana 
with  the  Greeks  is  equally  so,  and  Russia, 
whose  influence  is  supreme  at  Constanti- 
nople, being  jealous  of  the  Franco-Latin 
propaganda,  there  was  no  alternative. 
As  another  instance  of  the  decline  of 
French  influence  may  be  cited  the  case  of 
the  Miridites  in  North  Albania,  for  whom 
the  French  Government  had  obtained  from 
the  Porte  a  large  measure  of  autonomy, 
approaching  almost  to  semi-independence, 
and  a  national  governor  with  the  title  of 
"Prince,  *  in  the  person  of  Bib  Doda.  O.i 
the  death  of  this  man  the  Porte  imprisoned 
at  Constantinople  his  son,  whom  his  coun- 
trymen wished  to  place  on  this  qu2isi 
throne  by  right  of  succession,  and  nom- 
inated another  Miridite  named  Jakub,  who 
is  faithful  to  the  Turkish  interests.  The 
Miridites  are  clamouring  to  have  Doda's 
son  restored,  but  the  French  are  not  now 
in  a  position  to  support  their  proteges  as 
they  have  hitherto  done. 

There  is  still  another  point  worthy  of 
notice  in  connection  with  the  altered  re- 
lations between  the  east  and  west  of  Eu- 
rope that  have  resulted  from  the  three  last 
great  wars.     So  long  as  the  Papal  power 
and  authority  were  predominant  in  Italy, 
there  could  scarcely  oe  any  great  sympa- 
thy between  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants 
of  what  is  known  as  European  Turkey  and 
the  Italian  States,  but  from  the  momeut 
(1850')  that  the  national  principle  began 
to  gam  the  ascendant  (in  Italy)   the  com- 
munity of  feeling  was  at  once  established 
and  acted  upon ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
Cretan  insurrection  and  the. revolutionary 
movements  in  Roumania.     Up  to  a  certain 
point  these  sympathies  and  whatever  act- 
ive co-operation  took  place  were  on  the 
part  of  the  followers  of  Mazzini  aud  Gari- 
baldi, and  perhaps  not  without  the  concur- 
rence of   those    of   Kossuth.     But    since 
Rome  has  become  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom of  Italy  there  seems  to  be  a  cessation  of 
the  activity  of  the  partUo  (T  azione  in  those 
countries,  or  at  least  it  has  become  much 
less  prominent,  whilst  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Christian  rajah  or  their  leaders  have 
begun  to  look  to  the  government  of  Victor 
Emanuel    for   countenance    and    support 
which  we  have  no  doubt  will  be  accorded; 
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for  the  ecclef«ia«tical  aTitagonlsra  having 
beea  once  removed,  the  old  comi]]i:nity  of 
ratere<^ts  will  once  more  make  itself  felt  and 
regarded.  The  Illjrian  triangle  still  ex- 
hibits traces  of  the  activity  of  some  of  the 
best  Roman  Emperors  —  Trajan,  Sever  as, 
and  others. 

We  have  explained  enough  to  enable 
the  reader  to  anderstand  what  we  meant 
by  saying  that  a  solution  of  the  Eastern 
QQMtion  was  not  to  be  expected  nntil  the 
German  one  had  been  finally  settled,  and 
we  must  confess  that  the  more  narrowly  we 
examine  the  whole  of  this  wonderful  con- 
catenation of  events,  the  greater  is  our 
snrprise  and  admiration.  We  are  not  of 
those  who  place  very  great  confidence  in  the 
attempts  of  even  the  most  learned  men  to 
interpret  prophecy,  but  it  would  almost 
seem  as  if  the  Pope  and  the  Sultan  were 
abont  to  go  together,  the  latter,  perhaps, 
first,  notwithstanding  the  start  apparent- 
ly gained  by  the  former. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  in- 
ternal condition  of  those  countries  and 
proTinces'of  European  Turkey  which,  ly- 
ing along  the  Austro- Hungarian  frontier, 
are  in  more  immediate  connection  with 
eentral  Europe,  and,  therefore,  most  likely 
to  form  a  ba-iis  of  operations  for  idhy  move- 
ment that  may  take  place  such  as  we  an- 
ticipate. Servia  is,  for  many  reasons,  the 
most  important  of  these  countries,  which 
vill,  perhaps,  be  best  made  apparent  by 
postponing  its  consideration  until  we  have 
taken  a  glance  at  its  neighbours  on  both 
sides.  The  great  mass  of  the  populations 
of  the  countries  in  question  may  be,  for 
conTenience*  sake,  divided  into  three  main 
groups,  viz.  on  the  eastern  half  of  the 
Tarkish  frontier  the  Roumanians  and  Bul- 
garians who,  although  not  of  exactly  the 
same  -race,  belong  to  the  same  Oriental 
Church,  have  been  frequently  intermin- 
gled through  emigration,  and  harmonize  on 
the  whole  well  together.  On  the  western 
half  of  the  same  frontier  we  find  the  sec- 
ond group,  consisting  of  the  Serbs,  or  Ser- 
Tian«,  and  the  Croats,  with  the  Bosnians 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ilerzegowinci. 
All  of  these  are  Slavs,  and,  therefore,  iden- 
tical in  race ;  but  they  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  partly  members  of  the  Oriental  and 
partly  of  the  Latin  Church.  There  are 
frequent  int«rminglings  of  these  two  great 
groaps  and  of  their  subdivisions  with  each 
other,  as,  for  instance,  Bulgarian  and  Wal- 
lachian  colonies  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Serrian  territory,  and  vice  versa,  but  with- 
out effacing  the  general  character  of  the 
grouping.  The  third  great  group  consists 
of  the  Greeks  in  the  south,  intermingled 
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more  or  less  with  Bulgarians,  Wallac^iians, 
Albanians,  and  a  variety  of  other  races; 
so  that,  in  fact,  it  would  be  almost  impos- 
sible to  construct  an  ethnological  map  of 
these  regions  showing  well-defined  fron- 
tiers for  these  three  great  groups,  a  fact 
which  is  indeed  of  little  consequence  for 
our  purpose,  except  in  so  far  as  it  shows 
how  naturally,  and  therefore  easily,  any 
movement  based  on  nationality  or  Chris- 
tianity as  opposed  to  L-lamisra  would  be 
propagated  from  north  to  south. 

Ihe  two  main  groups  lying  along  the 
Austro-Hungarian  frontier  have  this  char- 
acteristic in  common,  that  a  section  of  each 
possesses  a  certain  amount  of  political  in- 
dependence, being  only  tributary  to  the 
Porte,  and  having  a  formally  constituted 
and  recognized  Christian  government  and 
chief,  whilst  the  other  section  has  nothing 
of  the  sort,  being  immediately  subject  to 
the  Ottoman  administration.  In  this  re- 
spect Roumania  stands  in  nearly  the  same 
relation  to  Bulgaria  as  does  Servia  to  Bos- 
nia and  Turkish  Croatia.*  On  the  other 
hand,  whilst  the  eastern  group  is  homo- 
geneous in  a  religious,  or  rather  ecclesias- 
tical, point  of  view,  although  composed  of 
two  different  nationalities,  the  western  one, 
which  is  homogeneous  as  to  nationi^lity,  is 
split  up  into  two  different  and  partially 
hostile  ecclesiastical  camps. 

It  is  one  of  the  strange  coincidences  one 
meets  so  frequently  during  the  study  of 
this  question,  that  the  north  and  south  line 
which  forms  the  boundary  between  the 
Slavonic  adherents  to  the  Oriental  Church 
on  the  one  side,  and  those  of  the  Latiu 
Church  on  the  other,  passes  as  nearly  as 
possible  through  Dedkovdr  in  Slavonia,  the 
episcopal  seat  of  Strossmayer,  the  only  one 
of  the  Hungarian  bishops  who  has  had  the 
courage  to  adhere  to  bis  convictions  on 
the  subject  of  Papal  infallibility  ;  and  this 
same  diocese  of  Dedkovdr  extends  across 
the  Save  into  Bosnia,  where  there  ar^e  a 
number  of  Franciscan  monasteries  con- 
nected with  it.  Speculation  has  been  rife 
as  to  whether  Strossmayer's  **  rebellious 
conduct,*'  as  the  Vatican  terms  it,  may  not 
end  in  this  line  of  separation  being  shifted 
much  farther  west  than  at  present.  The 
southern  boundary  line  of  the  Latin  Chui:ch 
in  Bosnia  and  Turkish  Croatia  is  a  very 
irregular  one,  with  wide  gaps  in  it. 
Bosnia  itself  is  in  some  respects  a  re- 


•  Hontenegro  stands  in  a  somewhat  similar  rela- 
tion to  the  H'  rzegoviina,  and  there  exhts  a  certain 
amount  of  corapetltioiL  let  un  call  it,  between  Servia 
and  Montenegro  for  tbiii  very  reason;  but  we  h$ive 
not  space  to  enter  Into  all  the  minatiie  of  thea9 
matierti,  for  the  preaeut  at  leaot. 
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markable  country,  formiDg  as  it  does  the 
BtroDghoId  of  the  Ottoman  power  in  £a- 
rope,  in  consequence  of  very  particular  cir- 
cumstances that  seem  to  have  been  fre- 
quently overlooked.  When  Bosnia  was 
finally  conquered  by  the  Turks,  the  whole, 
or  nearly  so,  of  the  Bosnian  feudal  lords 
(in  fact,  landed  proprietors)  became  Ma^ 
hommedans,  as  the  condition  of  being  left 
in  possession  of  their  estates,  and  their  de- 
scendants still  possess  the  soil,  their  own 
brethren  who  adhered  to  the  Christian 
faith  haying  been  reduced  to  the  state  of 
rajah ;  whereas  in  Servia  the  great  mass 
of  the  old  proprietors  either  fled  to  Hun- 
gary or  accepted  the  position  of  r^jah 
rather  than  abandon  their  religion,  and  this 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  unbroken 
Servian  nationality  was,  at  a  later  period, 
able  to  assert  its  quasi  independence,  and 
get  rid  in  1815  of  all  Turkish  spahis  or 
landed  proprietors,  whilst  Bo&nia  is  still  in 
the  hands  of  Moslemin,  who  are,  however, 
by  descent  Slav  of  the  Chorvath,  or  Croa- 
tian family. 

The  entire  history  of  these  countries  » 
80  completely  interwoven  with  struggles 
between  the  two  Christian  churches,  the 
one  endeavouring  to  enforce,  the  other 
steadfastly  rejecting,  the  Papal  supremacy, 
and  both,  in  consequence  of  their  internal 
dissensions,  losing  ground  before  Islam, 
that  it  exercises  a  strange  fascination  on 
the  student,  making  him  feel  as  if  it  were 
impossible  to  escape  from  it,  now  that  the 
final  catastrophe  appears  to  be  imminent. 

Let  us  now  devote  our  attention  for  a 
short  time  to  Bulgaria.  During  the  Crim- 
ean war  Servia,  notwithstanding  all  the 
efforts  of  Russian  diplomacy,  maintained 
its  neutrality  most  strictly ;  the  Bulgarians, 
on  the  contrary,  were  quite  ready  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  white  Czar,  as 
they  had  done  in  1829.  After  the  treaty 
of  Adrianople  many  thousands  of  Bulga^ 
rian  families  emigrated  into  Bessarabia,  to 
precisely  the  same  district  which,  as  Kanitz 
informs  us,  had  been  occupied,  1,300  years 
ago,  when  their  forefathers  first  made  their 
way  into  Europe,  and  the  territory  occu- 
pied by  their  flourishing  colonies  was,  curi- 
ously enough,  that  ceded  by  Russia  at  the 
peace  of  1^6.  Oae  of  the  results  of  the 
Crimean  war  was,  as  is  well  known,  that  a 
considerable  number  of  Mahommedan  Tar- 
tars and  Circassians  emigrated  into  the 
Turkish  dominions,  and  were  planted  by 
the  Government  in  Bulgaria.  This  in  its 
turn  caused  a  new  emigration  of  Bulga- 
rians, about  10,000  of  them  having  been 
shipped  in  1861,  at  Yidin,  by  the  Russian 
consul,  to  the  Crimea,  where  they  did  not 


prosper,  and  after  losing  a  considerable 
number  by  sickness,  the  remainder  re- 
turned in  1862  to  their  old  country,  or  set- 
tled in  Roumania.  These  facts  are 
brought  forward  here  for  the  purpose  of 
showing,  first,  the  wonderfully  unsettled 
state  of  the  population  belonging  to  this 
Eastern  group,  and  how  readily  the  Bul- 
garians amalgamate  with  the  Roumanians; 
and,  secondly,  that  Servia  has  already 
shown  on  a  very  important  occasion  that  it 
does  not  feel  itself  called  upon  to  follow 
blindly  every  impulse  received  from  Rus- 
sia. 

We  now  come  at  length  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  very  important  questions: 
What  can  be  expected  from  Servia  ?  what 
is  its  strength,  its  eapability  for  action  ? 
what  are  its  resources?  The  superficial 
extent  of  a  country  affords  by  no  means  an 
exact  measure  of  its  strength,  and  as  re- 
gards Servia,  strange  to  say,  even  this  ele- 
ment is  not  known  quite  accurately ;  but 
the  most  trustworthy  calculation  makes  it 
somewhat  more  than  one-half  the  size  of 
Ireland  —  that  is  to  say,  16,816  Eugliah 
square  miles  (1,791  Grerman  geographical 
miles),  the  population  being  1,220,000  — 
not  quite  73  souls  to  the  English  square 
mile,  whieh  is  very  scanty.  The  quality  of 
this  population  must,  however,  be  physical- 
ly good,  for  there  is  general  obligation  to 
military  service  from  the  20th  to  the 
50th  year.  The  military  organization  is 
simple,  inexpensive,  and  (considering 
the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  mode 
of  life  of  the  inhabitants)  probably  effi- 
cient. There  is  a  small  standing  army  of 
6,550  men,  which  forms,  in  fact,  merely  a 
cadre  of  instruction  for  a  national  militia 
force  divided  into  two  classes,  somewhat 
on  the  principle  of  the  old  Prussian  Land- 
wehr.  This  small  standing  army  )ias  a 
totally  disproportionate  artillery  (84  gun?), 
sufficient,  in  fact,  for  itself  and  for  the  Ist 
class  of  the  so-called  national  army,  whilst 
the  2nd  class  has  108  light  guns  of  its  own. 
The  total  of  the  1st  and  2nd  classes  is  to 
be  brought  up  to  123,761  men,  which,  with 
the  regular  army,  would  make  a  grand  to- 
tal of  130,000  men,  with  192  guns,  or  not 
less  than  10  6-10  per  cent,  of  the  total 
population. 

This  is  remarkable  in  two  ways;  such 
an  immense  and  apparently  disproportion- 
ate military  force  voted  by  the  Skupts- 
china  in  1870  is  in  itself  evidence  that  a 
great  struggle  is  considered  imminent ;  on 
the  other  band  such  a  burden  could  only 
be  undertaken  by  a  population  placed 
under  certain  exceptionally  favourable  cir- 
cumstances as  regards  social  organization, 
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to  which  we  shall  have  to  allude  farther 


on. 


The  military  statistics  given  above  may 
perhaps  tend  to  create  a  prejudice  against 
the  Servians  in  the  minds  of  certain  per- 
codb;  we  hasten,  therefore,  to  apply  an 
antidote  in  the  shape  of  school  returns, 
which  show  for  the  year  1866  the  folio w- 
ms:  gratifying  results  :  There  is  a  total 
of  394  schools,  with  567  teachers  and 
20,000  scholars,  which  latter  number  in- 
cludes those  only  who  completed  the 
school  year ;  this  gives  1  scholar  to  61  in- 
hahitants,  which  is  not  bad,  considering 
that  when  the  Turks  evacuated  the  coun- 
try about  50  years  ago,  there  was  not 
one  single  school  in  the  whole  princi- 
pality, then  Ejalet,  of  Servia.  In  1836 
there  were  72  schools,  with  2,514  scholars. 
There  is  a  fair  proportion  of  higher  educa- 
tiooal  institutions  and  scholars  amongst 
the  above ;  for  instance,  6  upper  and  lower 
gymnasia,  with  41  teachers,  and  1,267  pu- 
pib,  and  a  high  school  with  15  professors 
and  200  students.  The  salaries  of  the 
masters  and  mistresses  of  the  elementary 
ichooU  are  quite  repectable,  varying,  ac- 
eoraiog  to  standing,  from  20/.  to  60/.  ster- 
ling per  annum  from  the  Government, 
with  a  suitable  house,  sufficient  firing,  and, 
if  possible,  a  garden,  supplied  by  the  local 
aatliorities.  Altogether,  the  sums  devoted 
to  educational  purposes  in  1868  amounted 
to  one-twelfth  of  the  total  expenditure  of 
the  State,  and  there  is  now  at  Belgrade  a 
State  printing  establishment  worked  chiefly 
by  Servians* 

There  was  no  doubt  room  for  even  a 
larger  amount  of  educational  activity  in 
Servia,  for  the  mass  of  the  people  was,  and 
still  is,  in  great  need  of  it ;  but  the  Gov- 
ernment deserves  great  credit  for  what  it 
has  already  done,  and  in  this  consists  one 
of  the  great  differences  between  .Servia 
and  Roumania,  that  the  latter  has  always 
taken  France  as  its  pattern  to  be  copied, 
irhereas  Servia  has,  with  much  greater 
wisdom,  followed  the  example  of  Germany 
in  its  civilizatory  eflbrts. 

It  is  worth  while  to  enquire  how  this 
came  to  pass,  as  it  opens  up  a  wide  field 
of  enquiry  and  thought  to  those  who  are 
desirous  of  amending  our  present  social 
condition,  besides  affording  us  a  valuable 
insight  into  the  probable  future  develop- 
nient  of  an  important  part  of  Europe. 
When  the  Turks  first  conquered  Servia, 
the  entire  land  was  declared  to  be  the 
property  of  the  Sultan,  with  the  exception 
of  some  small  portions  allowed  to  be  re- 
tained by  a  few  of  the  former  feudal  chiefs 
on  condition  of  their  becoming  renegades. 


As  in  all  other  European  countries,  the 
actual  cifltivators  of  the  soil  held  it  by  a 
limited  hereditary  tenure  from  the  chief, 
and,  after  the  Ottoman  conquest,  from  the 
beys  and  spahis,  who  in  course  of  time 
converted  the  rajah  into  mere  serfs,  seizing 
on  the  land  as  their  own  hereditary  prop- 
erty. The  entire  feudal  tenure  was  thus 
wiped  out  in  Servia,  and  when  the  Turks 
were  driven  out  some  fifty  years  ago,  as 
the  whole  population  joined  in  effecting 
this,  so  every  migi,  or  family,  became  the 
proprietor  in  fee  of  the  land  he  had  previ- 
ously occupied  as  a  serf.  It  is  precisely 
some  idea  like  this  over  which  the  Irish 
peasant  broocls  to  the  present  day.  There 
are  consequently  very  few  large  proprie- 
tors in  Servia  and  scarcely  a  trace  of  what 
we  call  a  middle  class,  excepting  always 
mercantile  people,  so  that  no  one  was  in  a 
position  to  go  to  Vienna  or  Paris  and  im- 
port thence  the  luxury  and  cynicism  that 
too  often  pass  for  civilization.  The  Ser- 
vian princes  who  had  lived  in  exile,  and  a 
few  statesmen  who  were  too  poor  or  too 
wise  to  mix  in  the  vortex  of  pleasure  at  its 
great  centres,  brought  back  and  adapted 
to  the  use  of  their  rugged  and  long  trod- 
den-down  country  the  fruits  of  their  ex- 
perience and  observation  in  foreign  lands. 

The  march  of  events  was  a  different  one 
in  Roumania.  The  Turkish  conquest  left 
the  bojars  in  possession  of  their  large  es-> 
tates,  and  the  peasantry  were  degraded  by 
their  own  countrymen  to  a  condition  of 
serfdom  almost  worse  than  most  of  the 
Servians  under  the  Turkish  beys  and 
spahis.  The  bojar  has  long  been  a  promi- 
nent figure  at  Baden,  Homburg,  and  Paris, 
and  his  great  idea  of  reform  and  progress 
was  to  make  Bukarest  and  Jassy  as  nearly 
as  possible  copies  of  these  places ;  little  or 
nothing  of  real  value,  in  the  shape  of  edu- 
cation or  otherwise,  has  even  up  to  the 
present  time  been  done  for  Boumania,  and 
we  see  the  consequences. 

The  Servian  race  is  gifted  by  nature 
with  great  shrewdness,  power  of  observa- 
tion, and  strength  of  character ;  its  powers 
only  want  to  be  developed  and  called 
forth.  Like  all  other  races  that  have  been 
long  oppressed  and  trodden  down,  there  is 
a  strong  disposition  to  concealment  and 
distrust,  which,  coupled  with  great  apti- 
tude for  business,  makes  the  Serb  equally 
unpopular  with  his  neighbours  as  are  the 
Armenians  and  Jews.  Apropos  of  this 
there  has  been  lately  much  talk  about  the 
oppression  and  ill-treatment  suffered  by 
the  Jews  in  Roumania  and  Servia.  Kanitz 
informs  us  that  in  the  latter  country 
this    owes    its    origin    to    the    fact  that 
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when  Prince  Karftgeorgevich  replaced  the 
Obrcnovich  fomily  in  the  princtpality,  he 
found  the  peasantry  totally  averse  to  him, 
and,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  mercantile 
classes,  was  induced  to  enact  laws  unfa- 
vourable to  the  Jews,  which  the  deposed 
family,  on  its  return,  did  not  venture  to 
repeal. 

One  feature  of  the  social  organization 
common  to  all  the  Slav  races  which  is  par- 
ticularly well  developed  amongst  the  Ser- 
vians, not  only  those  who  dwell  in  the 
principality,  but  also  their  brethren  of  the 
Austrian  frontier  regiments,  is  what  is 
known  as  the  "  house  community  system." 
This  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  an- 
cient patriarchal  form  of  administering  the 
property  of  a  whole  family  in  common, 
under  a  head  selected  either  on  the  princi- 
ple of  primogeniture  or,  as  amongst  the 
Servians,  by  the  suffrage  of  the  family 
members. 

The  house  community  system  as  it  exists 
in  Servia  and  on  the  Austrian  military 
frontier  prevents  subdivision  of  land  and 
does  not  create  a  proletariate ;  moreover, 
it  has  the  great  advantage  of  enabling  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  the  population 
to  be  employed  for  the  defence  of  the 
country  than  any  other  possibly  could. 
Of  course  it  would  not  suit  races  in  which' 
individuality  is  atron^ly  predominant,  nor 
is  it  applicable  to  advanced  states  of  civili- 
zation, although  it  is  perhaps  the  very  best 
form  for  colonists  in  a  wild  country.  Of 
this  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt^  that 
a  social  system  based  so  completely  on  the 
family  as  is  this  Servian  one,  mui^t  in  the 
end  gain  the  upper  hand  over  the  -Mahom- 
medan  system,  which  wholly  it^norcs  it. 

The  Servians  have  been  hitherto  rather 
herdsmen,  particularly  breeders  of  swine, 
than  agriculturists.  First  of  all  there 
were  no  roads,  on  which  to  transport  corn, 
&c. ;  and,  secondly,  the  swine  not  only 
walked  to  market  on  their  own  legs,  but 
were  at  all  times  safe  from  the  Turks. 
Agriculture  is,  therefore,  in  a  very  primi- 
tive state,  and  the  arable  lands  are  rapidly 
deteriorating  from  the  too  constant  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  crops  —  maize,  on  which 
the  people  live  chiefly,  and  wheat,  which  is 
exported.  Kanitz  informs  us  that  many 
Servians  regret  the  total  absence  of  large 
properties  in  the  country,  which  might 
serve,  as  in  Hungary,  Germany,  &c.,  to  in- 
troduce better  methods  of  cultivation 
amongst  the  peasantry. 

There  is  great  abundance  of  all  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life  and  even  many  of  its  luxu- 
ries, as  game,  fish,  very  good  wine,  tobac- 
co, plum  brandy  C**  siivovitz  ")>  an  excel- 


lent spirit,  and  silk  in  considerable  qnanti- 
ty.  There  are  forests  in  all  directions, 
mines  of  copper,  iron,  zinc,  silver,  and 
gold,  but  the  most  necer^sary  mineral  of 
all,  common  salt,  is  totally  wanting;  the 
Government  ha«,  however,  a  salt  treaty 
with  Austria,  by  which  the  supply  of  salt 
is  secured  at  a  fixed  price.  The  whole 
country  has  been  geologically  explored  by 
competent  persons  at  various  times  in 
search  of  salt,  but  hitherto  in  vain,  and 
this  one  fact  roakea  Servia  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent dependent  on  Austria  and  its  policy. 

Our  object  being  only  to  point  out  in  a 
general  way  how  far  Sefvia'a  natural  re- 
sources and  institutions  are  capable  of  en- 
abling it  to  assume  and  maintain  a  certain 
position  with  regard  to  the  neighbounng 
countries,  we -shall  now  only  add  a  few 
words  on  the  subject  of  the  general  ad- 
ministration of  justice  and  the  finances  of 
the  principality.  The  Servan  system  of 
civil  and  criminal  jurisprudence  is  based 
partly  on  the  Code  Napoldon,  partly  on 
the  legal  institutions  of  other  countries, 
and  has  been  constantly  revised  and  im- 
proved during  the  last  fifty  years.  Civil 
processes  must  be  necessarily  commenced 
before  the  courts  of  the  **  Juge  de  Pais," 
which  consists  of  the  maire  of  the  com- 
mune assisted  by  two  a-sessors,  who  de- 
cide "according  to  the  requirements  of 
common  sense,  fairness,  and  national  cus- 
tom ;  **  nor  is  it  allowed  to  bring  any  snit 
into  one  of  the  higher  courts  till  it  has 
gone  through  this  lower  one,  and  all  means 
of  coming  to  terms  by  arbitration  have 
been  exhausted.  The  district  courts,  pre- 
sided over  by  regularly  educated  judges, 
form  the  second  step  in  the  judicial  ladder. 
Finally  there  is  a  Uourt  of  Appeal  and  a 
Court  of  Cassation  at  Belgrade.  Criminal 
processes  are  decided  in  the  same  courts, 
the  lower  one  answering  pretty  nearly  to 
petty  sessions,  the  district  court  to  county 
assize,  and  the  higher  one  to  something 
England  does  not  as  yet  possess  except  in 
a  very  limited  degree.  The  costs  and  fees 
paid  by  suitors  in  civil  cases  are  very  low 
indeed,  and  partly  for  this  reason,  partly 
on  account  of  the  disputes  arising  out  of 
the  dissolution  of  the  "  family  communi- 
ties," which  is  stated  to  be  in  rapid  pro- 
gress, although  greatly  discountenanced  by 
the  Government,  litigation  is  very  frequent 
and  constantly  increasing.  The  immense 
number  (in  proportion  to  the  population) 
of  18,712  civil  processes  were  brought  be- 
fore the  "Juge  de  Paix"  courts  iu  1865, 
and  the  courts  had  to  decide  on  1,958 
criminal  cases  in  the  same  year,  includln 
163  cases  of  murder,  man-slaughter,  an 
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Bcnona  bodily  injury,  with  557  cases  of  in- 
ceodiarism,  (57  cases  of  suicide  being  re- 
ported, lu  1867  the  cases  of  incendiurisui 
had  increased  to  2,438. 

All  this  is,  no  doubt,  very  unsatisfactory, 
bat  it  would  be  unfair  to  pass  too  severe  a 
judgment  on  Servia  in  this  respect,  wi th- 
orn taking  into  account  how  these  matters 
ktand  in  the  adjacent  countries,  and  we 
fear  that  the  criminal  statistics  of  southern 
and  south-eastern  Hungary  are  quite  as 
nnfaTonrable ;  whikt  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  Bosnia,  Bulgaria,  and  the 
other  purely  Turkish  provinces  they  are 
iDfinitely  worse,  because  any  Christian 
may  be  killed  or  robbed  by  a  Moslem  with- 
out either  one  or  the  other  being  counted 
as  an  offence,  much  less  a  crime.  Capital 
punishment  is  inflicted  only  in  case  of 
murder  in  which  premeditation  can  be 
proTed,  or  in  cases  of  robbery  by  armed 
individuals,  and  is  usually  inflicted  by  fu- 
liUation.  For  all  other  offences  there  are 
T&rioQs  degrees  of  imprisonment,  with  or 
without  labour,  with  or  without  chains. 
Corporal  punUhment  with  the  stick  is  inflicted 
for  minor  offences  in  the  case  of  individuals 
wkote  famUits  would  he  deprived  of  the  bread- 
riftncr  if  impri^miment  were  substituted, 
Convicts  possessed  of  means  are  compelled  to 
fteil  themselces  during  their  imprisonment. 

The  question  of  the  finances  may  be 
shortly  disposed  of.  Taxation  is  very  mod- 
erate; the  budget  balances  almost  always 
with  a  surplus ;  there  is  no  national  debt. 

We  never  thought  of  comparing  the 
ciTilization  of  a  country  which,  like  Ser- 
lia.  has  but  recently  emancipated  itself 
through  its  own  nearly  unaided  efforts 
from  the  hoof-tread  of  the  Moslem  spahis, 
with  that  of  the  western  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, altbongh  that  of  the  latter  is  very 
unsound  and  precarious ;  but  it  is  impossi- 
hie  to  overlook  or  under-estimate  the  fact, 
tbat  a  state  does  exist  on  the  south  of  the 
Danube,  and  within  the  nominal  Turkish 
frontier,  which,  although  still  inhabited  by 
aai^orant  and  superstitious  population, 
Sa  labouring  earnestly,  and  most  success- 
fallj.  to  promote  education ;  which  allows 
the  English  Bible  Society  to  put  the  Holy 
Scripture  into  the  hands  of  the  people; 
which,  although  still  without  roads  and 
railways,  has  a  ministry  of  public  works 
endeavouring  to  promote  their  construc- 
tion ;  which,  although  it  cannot  as  yet  ex- 
bihit  favourable  criminal  statistics,  has  an 
organized  legal  system,  capable  indeed  of 
improvement,  but  also  being  constantly 
Rviaed  and  improved ;  which  has  a  well- 
organized  and  trustworthy  military  force, 
sad  well-regulated  finances,  and  which  in- 


scribes on  its  banner,  <' National  Indepen- 
dence, based  on  Right  instead  of  Might." 
Can  it  be  possible  that  the  Christian  rajah 
of  the  neighbouring  Turkish  provinces  will 
long  remain  contented  with  their  present 
miserable  position,  beyond  the  pale  of  Eu- 
ropean civilization,  whilst  in  contact  with 
a  state  which  is  honestly  labouring. to  de- 
velope  it.  Can  Greece,  protected  and  pet- 
ted as  it  has  been  by  the  Great  Powers, 
stand  comparison  for  a  moment  or  in  any 
respect  with  Servia  ?  We  certainly  do  not 
desire  to  see  Servia  petted  and  pampered 
as  Greece  has  been,  but  we  do  assert  that 
it  is  unjust,  unprincipled,  and  foolish  to 
handicap  the  principality  too  heavily  in  the 
race  of  progress  because  we  fear  that  Tur- 
key may  be  weakened  or  Russia  strength- 
ened. 

Can  the  Turks  be  saved  from  destruction 
by  all  our  intervention,  or  is  this  race  ca- 
pable of  going  through  a  regeneratory  pro- 
cess? Many  Turks  competent  to  form  a 
judgment  on  these  points,  amongst  others 
Zia  Bey,  answer  ISo.  The  Turks  might 
perhaps  be  saved,  it  will  be  said;  yes, 
doubtless  I  at  the  price  of  their  abandon- 
ing Islam,  or  at  least  of  violating  its  laws 
and  substituting  others.  Even  whilst  we 
write  these  lines  the  premonitory  signs  of 
the  impending  catastrophe  are  becoming 
more  palpable  and  urgent.  The  Sultan 
has  long  been  planning  a  deviation  from 
the  fundamental  laws  regulating  the  suc- 
cession to  the  throne ;  he  wishes  to  declare 
his  eldest  son  Jussuf  Izzeddin  his  successor, 
and  in  order  the  better  to  enable  the  lat- 
ter to  secure  his  position,  when  the  time 
shall  come,  has  placed  this  young  prince  at 
the  head  of  the  Corps  d'Arm^e  of  the 
Guard,  the  flower  of  the  whole  Ottoman 
army.  The  uniform  practice  of  the  last 
500  years  has  been  to  select  the  next 
senior  member  of  the  family  born  on  the 
throne  for  the  succession,  the  object  being 
to  avoid  minorities,  and  this  practice  has 
been  so  steadfastly  adhered  to  as  to  have 
become,  in  fact,  a  condition  of  legitimacy, 
the  only  means  of  eluding  it  being  the 
commission  of  numerous  fratricides.  The 
reigning  Sultan  himself  succeeded  his 
brother  Abdul  Medschid,  who  left  seven 
sons,  all  of  whom  were  born  on  the  throne, 
that  is  during  their  father's  reign,  and  the 
eldest  of  these,  Murad  Effendi,  now  32 
years  old,  ought  to  have  the  succession, 
and  not  his  cousin  Jussuf  Izzeddin,  who  is 
not  as  yet  15  years  old,  and,  moreover,  was 
not  born  on  the  throne.  The  frequent 
changes  of  ministers  and  high  Ottoman  offi- 
cials that  have  occurred  within  the  last  few 
years,  have  all  had  more  or  less  to  do  with 
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this  plan,  every  one  of  those  opposed  to  it 
being  dismissed  under  one  pretext  or  the 
other;  but  the  matter  has  quite  recently 
been  brought  into  greater  prominence 
through  a  diplomatic  incident,  said  to  have 
been  fortuitous,  but  which  may  equally  well 
have  been  a  sort  of  crucial  test  designedly 
applied  in  a  roundabout  manner.  Count 
Cadorno,  the  Italian  minister,  is  reported 
to  have  announced  that  his  soyereign,  Vic- 
tor £manuel,  had  transmitted  a  costly  sa- 
bre for  presentation  to  "  the  successor  to 
the  throne,"  and  thus  the  question  was  at 
once  forced.  The  American  embassy  at 
Constantinople,  as  also  General  Sherman 
and  Lieutenant  Grant,  who  were  lately  on 
a  visit,  are  said  to  have  expressed  a  more 
or  less  formal  approbation  of  the  Sultan's 
plan,  and  a  great  diplomatic  *^  imbroglio  " 
ensued.  The  further  details  of  this  we 
cannot  now  follow;  the  affair  has  blown 
over  for  the  present,  but  may  come  on 
again  quite  unexpectedly  at  any  moment, 
and  may  be  followed  by  a  general  disso- 
lution of  the  whole  Empire  ;  for,  although 
the  Christian  rajah  have  no  rights,  the 
Mussulman  himself  is  only  bound  to  obey 
his  sovereign  so  long  and  so  far  as  the  lat- 
ter conforms  strictly  to  the  law.  Then, 
again,  the  tributaries,  viz.  Princes  of  Ser- 
via  and  Roumania,  the  Khedive  of  Egvpt, 
and  the  Bey  of  Tunis,  have  promised  &al- 
ty  to  the  legitimate  Sultan  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  as  their  suzerain;  but  what  if 
Jussuf  Izzeddin  were  to  ascend  the  throne 
in  violation  of  the  laws,  and  therefore  as  a 
usurper  ?  Should  these  princes  find  them- 
selves strong  enough  to  offer  opposition, 
they  would  refuse  to  pay  tribute,  and  a 
war  or  wars  would  break  out  forthwith  ; 
interventions  would  nearly  certainly  fol- 
low, and  a  general  conflagration. 

At  this  present  moment  there  are  diffi- 
culties, or  rather  hitches,  with  nearly  all 
these  tributaries.  Servia  demands  the 
surrender  of  Zkorniv  and  Sakar,  to  which 
it  is  entitled  by  treaty,  and  also  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Roumanian  line  of  rail- 
way from  Philippople  to  meet  its  own  lines, 
under  threat  of  refusing  to  pay  tribute. 
Montenegro,  which.  Although  not  a  tribu- 
tary, has  recognized  the  Porte  as  suzerain, 
demands  a  seaport,  and  threatens  to  join 
hands  with  Servia  and  Bulgaria.  Syria  is 
only  waiting  for  the  signal  from  Egypt  to 
take  up  arms,  as  it  did  in  the  times  of 
Mehemed  Pasha.  France  and  Italy  are 
said  to  be  both  candidates  for  Tunis  and 
Tripolis,  and  Armenia  is  up  to  repulse  the 
incursions  of  the  Kurd  robbers. 

The  young  Prince  Milan  of  Servia  will 
attain  his  mtyority  and  assume  the  govern- 


ment on  August  10;  the  Vladika  Prince 
of  Montenegro   has  already  signified  his 
intention  of  paying  a  visit  to  Belgrade  oq 
that  occasion,  the  first  time  that  any  such 
step  has  ever  been  taken.    The  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  has  been  making  a  tour 
through  the  Banat  of  Temesv^r,  in  imme- 
diate proximity  to  the  Servian  and  Rou- 
manian   frontiers.    It    was  expected  that 
young  Prince  Milan  would  go  to  Temesvar 
to  meet  the  Emperor  of  Austro- Hungary, 
but  on  finding  that  a  Turkish  embassy  bad 
been  sent  from  Constantinople,  he  sent  an 
apology.    This  is  an  apparently  trivial  cir- 
cumstance, but  it  affords  an  indication  of 
political  leanings  that  may  presently  take 
a  more  definite  and  more  serious  shape. 
A  question  that  naturally  presents  itself 
is  this :  What  will  be  the  probable  posi- 
tion assumed  by  the  Great  Powers,  Italy 
included,  in  case  a  struggle  for  indepen- 
dence should  be  attempted  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  European  Turkey  V     We  must  put 
Russia  and  Austria  each  in  the  van  of  one 
of  the  two  opposing  parties  into   which 
Europe  will  be  divided,  and  then  see  how 
the  others  will  tail  off  behind  them.    That 
Russia  will  take  the  part  of  the  Christian 
subjects  of   the  Porte  there  can  be  no 
doubt;  the  panslavistic  idea  has  already 
succeeded  in  severing  the  connecting  link 
between   the  orthodox  churches  of  Bul- 
garia and  Constantinople.     Austria,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  for  two  reasons  take  a 
different  course  :  first,  because  it  ha^  large 
bodies  of  Servians,  Bulgarians,  and  Rou- 
manians,   about  four  millions   and  a-half, 
within  its  own  frontiers,  and  their  tend- 
ency is  naturally  to  gravitate  towards  their 
respective  brethren  in  race;  secondly,  all 
these  people  are  members  of  the  Orien^l 
Church,  whilst  Austria  has  made  a  new 
compact  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
the  basis  of  its  present  policy ;  it  was  in 
consequence    of   an    understanding    with 
Cardinal  Archbishop  Rauscher  that    the 
Hohenwart    ministry  was  thrown    over; 
that  Baron  Gablentz,  a  Saxon  Protestant, 
was    replaced  as  Commander-in-Chief  in 
Hungary  by  Count  Huyn,  a  stroug  Tyrol- 
ese  Ultramontane ;  that  Count  Beust  came 
to  make  a  speech   at  the  Literary  Fund 
dinner  in    London ;    that    the    Bohemian 
elections  went  in  favour  of  the  present  cia- 
Leithan  ministry;   and  that  the  national 
outbreak  in   Croatia  was  crushed  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy.    Austria  has  the 
Roman  Catholic   Croatians  and  Bosnians 
ready   to  play  off  against  the  orthodox 
Greek  Church  Servians  and  Roumanians. 
What  remains  to  be  decided  is,  whether 
the    ecclesiastical    schism    between    the 
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Eastern  and  Western  Churohes  is  still  suf- 
flcieutly  powerful  to  counteract  the  prin- 
ciple of  nationality,  which  we  must  make 
up  oar  minds  to  accept  as  the  present  rul- 
ing power  in  Europe,*  and  prevent  the 
foUowers  of  the  Cross  from  precipitating 
themselyes  on  the  effete  Moslems,  and 
driving  them  out  of  Europe. 

What  will  the  Crerman  Empire  do  ?  It 
has  an  equally  strong  interest  as  Austria 
in  preventing  the  creation  of  Russian  prov- 
inces on  the  Elbe  (Bohemia),  on  the  Dan- 
ube, and  on  the  Save,  but  the  Protestant 
Empire  will  never  lend  itself  to  a  further- 
ance of  a  propaganda  in  favour  of  Romish 
supremacy  amongst  the  southern  Slavs. 
If  Germany  is  to  go  with  Austro-Hungary 
in  favour  of  upholding  things  in  their  pres- 
ent position,  there  will  be  need  of  strong 
compromising ;  more  we  cannot  venture  to 
saj  at  present. 

France,  in  her  thirst  for  revanche,  will 
readily  come  to  an  understanding  with 
Russia;  a  Franco-Russian  alliance  has 
been  on  the  tapis  under  eyery  French  Gov- 
ernment during  the  last  100  years.  If  the 
views  attributed  to  France  and  Italy  with 
regard  to  Tunis  and  Tripoli  be  serious, 
these  two  powers  will  range  themselves  on 
the  side  of  Russia,  which  will  also  demand 
no  little  compromising  on  ecclesiastical 
questions,  especially  on  the  part  of  France. 
What  can  England  throw  into  the  scale  V 
The  materials  of  which  the  pavement  of 
diplomatic  pandemonium  is  constructed  — 
good  offices  —  unless  indeed  Cardinal  Cul- 
ien  and  Archbishop  Manning  have  some- 
thing better  to  suggest. 

It  will  naturally  occur  to  most  readers 
to  ask  what  amount  of  organized  force  can 
the  tributary  and  vassal  principalities  put 
into  the  field  as  against  the  Porte.  The 
answer  to  this  must  be  different,  according 
as  we  refer  to  active  or,  as  it  is  called,  o^ 
fensive  warfare,  or  merely  a  refusal  to  pay 
tribute  and  defensive  measures  in  support 
of  snch  a  determination.  On  the  first  sup- 
position Roumania  would  bring  into  the 
field  28,000  infantry,  3,000  cavalry,  and  06 
guns ;  in  fact,  what  is  equivalent  in  num- 
bers te  a  Prussian  corps  d*  armee  with  a 
cavalry  division,  all  organised  on  the  Prus- 
sian system.  Servia  could  put  into  the 
field  two  such  corps,  and  the  two  princi- 
palities uken  together  about  100,000  men, 
with  300  guns.    It  is  therefore  evident  that 

*  For  the  ooniolatlon  of  those  who  are  afraid  of 
fbb  principle  on  accoant  of  Ireland,  we  would  say, 
There  is  do  living  nationality  without  a  liring  na- 
tboal  language;  until  we  see  several  well-Hupported 
iKw^papera  puhlbhed  in  Gaelic,  we  vhall  venture  to 
4mibt  that  Iriah  nadonalit/  has  a  Aiturei 


offensive  warfare  will  scarcely  be  resorted 
to.    For  purely  defensive  measures  Rou- 
mania can  calculate,  in  addition,  upon  32,- 
000  men  of  its  frontier  battalions,  12,000 
light    cavalry   (Dorobanzes),  and    30,000 
militia :  altogether,  including  the  regular, 
90,000  infantry,   15,000  calvary,  and    96 
guns;  whilst  Servia  would  have,  as   we 
have  shown,  a  grand  total  of  about  130,- 
000  men,  and  both  principalities  taken  to- 
gether 220,000  men  available  for  defence 
against  a  Turkish  invasion,  which  the  sig- 
nataries  to  the  Treaty  of  Paris  are,  more- 
over, bound  not  to  permit.    The  Porte  can 
scarcely  bring  more  than  110,000  men,  reg- 
ular troops,  and  perhaps  an  equal  number 
of  redifs,  or  militia,  into  the  field.     As  to 
the  auxiliary  troops  put  down  as  available, 
but  very  few  would  be  really  so,  a  large 
proportion  being  derivable  from   Egypt, 
Tunis,  Syria,  Bosnia,  &c.  —  precisely  those 
countries  which  we  must  take   as  being 
ready  to  throw  off  the  yoke.    Let  us  now 
suppose  for  a  moment,  that  all  these  reti- 
nent  vassals  were  simply  to  confine  them- 
selves to" defensive  measures  in  the  first 
instance  and  to  a  refusal  of  tribute,  which 
would  take  nearly  40  per  cent,  off  the  re- 
ceipte  of  the  Turkish  budget;  it  is  very 
probable  that    the    Porte,  attacked    and 
narassed  on  all  sides,  would  soon  drift  into 
a  position  that  would  invite  the  Roumani- 
ans, Bulgarians,  Servians,  Bosnians,  Mon- 
tenegrins, and  Albanians  to  abandon  the 
defensive  and  undertake  an  offensive  cam- 
paign.   This  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
present  position  of  the  Eastern  question, 
and  almost  everything  seems  to  depend  on 
what  the  Grerman  Empire  will  determine 
on  doing ;  nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that 
Germany  and  Russia  may  come  to  an  un- 
derstanding behind  the  backs  of  all  the 
others. 

We  have  devoted  so  much  space  to  po- 
litical matters  that  none  remains  for  no- 
tices of  the  very  interesting  sketches  of 
life,  manners,  scenery,  antiquities,  litera- 
ture, art,  and  science  which  abound  in  Ka- 
nitz's  work.  The  scenery  of  many  parts 
of  Servia  is,  as  we  ourselves  can  testify, 
very  beautiful  and  grand,  especially  on  the 
Danube  below  Semendria  and  down  to  the 
Ada  Kaleh,  or  island  of  New  Orsova. 
There  are  good  shooting  and  fishing,  also 
hot  springs  to  invite  tourists,  wonderful 
remains  of  Roman  and  various  stages  of 
Byzantine  architecture  to  interest  the  sa- 
vant and  artist,  with  traces  of  the  wars  of 
imperial  Rome,  of  the  Crusades,  of  Sultaa 
Bajezid  (Ilderim),  and  in  modern  times  of 
Milosch  Obrenoviteh,  worthy  of  the  best 
attention  of  the    historian.      Above  all. 
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these  countries  possess  a  peculiar  interest, 
A^  being  certain,  sooner  or  later,  to  furnish 
the  stage  on  which  will  be  played  out  the 
last  Hcene  of  the  great  drama  of  the  Oito- 
mau  invasion  of  Iiiurope. 

The  tourist  in  Servia  will  have  to  rough 
it ;  he   will  not  find  hotels,  or  in   many 

E laces  not  even  inns ;  moreover  there  are 
nt  few  roads  as  yet,  but  on  the  other 
hand  the  people  are  kindly  disposed,  and 
if  civilly  treated  very  civil  and  hospitable 
themselves.  Kanitz  was  evidently  treated 
with  the  greatest  kindness,  and  his  book, 
which  is  full  of  admirable  illustrations, 
drawn  by  himself,  well  repays  the  perusal. 


From  Saint  Panls. 
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BT  JKAN  INOKLOW. 

CHAPTER   XXV. 

"  In  brief  since  I  do  purpose  to  marry  I  will  think 
nuthitig  to  any  purpotse  that  the  world  can  say 
againdC  it.*'  —  Much  Ado  about  Nothing. 

In  a  week  I  was  to  leave  the  hospitable 
house  where  I  had  been  entertained  so 
long.  In  a  week  I  was  to  begin  life  for 
myself,  and  as  vet  I  had  arranged  nothing 
but  this,  that  I  was  to  go  to  Miss  Tott's 
for  a  fortnight,  and  stay  longer  if  I  chose. 
Valentine,  always  affectionate,  always 
pleased  to  be  with  me,  became  more  so  as 
the  time  went  on;  there  was  a  kind  of 
brother  and  sister  intimacy  between  us, 
which  was  partly  the  result  of  our  being 
80  much  thrown  together,  and  partly  the 
result  of  his  natural  openness  of  temper 
and  love  of  companionship. 

"  I  say,"  he  observed,  as  on  the  first  day 
of  this  week  we  were  sitting  together, 
mounting  our  photographs,  "  if  you  want 
a  maid,  why  don't  you  talk  to  Anne  Mol- 
ton  —  the  workwoman,  you  know,  who 
comes  and  makes  things  for  Liz  and  Lou, 
and  who  mended  your  tarlatan  dress  when 
we  tore  it  in  the  garden  ?  " 

"  What  makes  you  think  she  would  suit  ?" 

**  Oh,  Giles  put  it  into  my  head.  If  she 
were  your  maid,  as  he  remarked  to  me, 
YOU  could  learn  dressmaking  of  her  for 
nothing ;  and  as  you  like  Miits  Dorinda  so 
much,  you  would  like  Anne,  for  she  is  just 
like  her." 

**  But  would  she  like  me  and  the  sort  of 
life  she  would  lead  with  me  ?  " 

**  Yon  can  ask  her  if  you  like ;  she  is 
here  now.  I  believe  she  would  like,  for 
■he  wants  to  leave  this  neighbourhood." 


I  went  straight  up-si-urjf  to  speak  to  this 
woman,  the  inducement  to  try  and  secure 
her  bein^  that  she  was  like  Miss  Dorinda 
—  like  her,  as  I  hoped,  in  her  chief  charac- 
teristic, her  contented  piety  and  deep  and 
yet  calm  reverence  of  heart. 

She  was  seated  at  work  in  a  spare  bed- 
room, and  I  came  in  and  sat  down,  telling 
her  to  give  me  a  seam  to  run :  as  I  worked 
I  began  to  talk  to  her,  and  gradually  un- 
folded my  plan  —  my  self-sufficient,  benev- 
olent, ignorant  plan.  She  listened  at  first 
with  surprise,  then  with  some  excitement 
of  manner ;  her  plain,  pale  features  grew 
intelligent,  her  great  thin  awkward  fi'^ure 
stooped  towards  me  attentively.  I  told 
her  a  little  of  my  history,  and  her  hands 
began  to  tremble  over  her  needle  and 
thread. 

Happening  to  pause  for  a  moment,  I  was 
surprised  to  find  that,  without  looking  at 
me,  she  wished  in  her  turn  to  be  the  speak- 
er ;  she  .first  spoke  of   her  deficiencies : 
"  She  was  not  very  quick  with  her  dress- 
making—  she  did  not  always  manage  to 
make  such  good  fits  as  she  could  wish  — 
but  her  desire  was  to  work,  *  Not  with  eye 
service,  as  pleasing  men,  but  as  to  the 
Lord.' "    I  saw  she  had  perceived  my  drift, 
and  let  her  go  on  :  ^  She  wished  to  leave 
the  neighbourhood,  for  she  could  hardly 
earn  enough  with  her  needle  to  keep  her ; 
she  did  not  wish  to  be  a  nurse,  for  she  had 
never  been  used  to  children  ;  she  had  often 
prayed  to  the  Lord  to  let  her  be  of  some 
use,  for  she  did  not  feel  that  it  was  much 
use  to  be  just  earning  bread  enough  for 
one's  own  mouth.      She  thought  if  she 
could  be  maid  to  a  lady  —  such  a  one  as 
gave  up  her  time  to  good   works  —  she 
might  be   a  help  to  her  in   many  ways. 
Miss  Braithwaite  had  advised  her  to  try 
for  such  a  situation ;  but  of  all  places  in 
the  world  she  should  like  to  go  to  Londoi^ 
there  was  such  a  wilderness  of  folks  there, 
and  so  few  to  do  anything  for  them."    I 
saw  that  the  plan  had  commended  itself  to 
her,  and  that  she  would  follow  my  fortunes 
if  I  would  let  her.    I  asked  what  wages 
she  would  expect,  and  she  said : 

"  Oh,  ma'am,  I  will  take  whatever  you 
can  afford." 

I  did  not  in  the  least  expect  to  fail, 
therefore  I  never  warned  her  that  she 
might  find  the  life  she  was  choosing  very 
different  from  that  my  excited  fancy  had 
pictured,  — on  the  contrary,  warming  with 
her  excitement  and  kindling  with  her  en- 
thusiabm,  I  went  from  one  sclieine  to  anoth- 
er, till  wheu  I  at  last  said,  **  Do  you  think 
you  should  like  such  a  Hfe  ?  "  she  replied, 
'*Yes,  ma*am;  I  have  always  thought  it 
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vonld  be  a  blef^sed  thing  to  hare  anything 
to  do  for  Him." 

But  quiet  as  her  voice  was,  almost  bliss- 
ful in  its  serene  hopefulness,  I  saw  ai  once 
that  the  love  which  had  prompted  tho.^e 
words  was  something  I  had  never  attained 
to.  the  gratitude  was  for  more  real,  the 
motives  were  more  pure. 

As  for  me,  the  craving  desire  for  action 
had  been  one  rea.son  why  I  had  made  these 
benevolent  plans.  I  wanted  this  kindn»fss 
bestowed,  to  stand  me,  if  it  would,  in  the 
Btead  of  kindness  no  longer  received ;  I 
vauted  that  others  should  depend  on  me, 
tod  80  appease  my  heart  for  the  loss  of 
my  brother  and  ray  home  ;  I  wanted  soon 
to  be  able  to  forget  tliis  verv  visit ;  I  had 
cenainly  not  made  any  friend  by  it,  and  I 
began  to  perceive  very  plainly  that  I  had 
lost  one.  What  a  happy  thin^  it  was  for 
me  that  I  secured  Anne  Moltont  what 
▼oold  have  become  of  me  and  my  plans 
bat  for  her  good  sense  and  her  good  prin- 
ciples! 

When  I  had  secured  her  services,  I  went 
down  again,  but  found  no  one  in  the  draw- 
iog-room,  excepting  Mr.  Mortimer,  and  he, 
tlioagh  polite,  was  generally  so  distant  to 
me  DOW,  that  I  was  glad  to  withdraw  and 
go  down  into  the  garden,  where  I  found 
tiie  familv. 

Giles  and  Valentine  were  busy  convert- 
ing an  arbour  into  a  dark  chamber,  by 
means  of  oil-cloth  and  boards  ;  but  when 
the  latter  saw  me,  he  left  his  brother  to 
finish  the  work  and  made  off  to  my  retreat, 
vhicli  was  a  low  seat  under  the  shadow  of 
some  laurels. 

G^les,  with  his  coat  off,  continued  to  ham- 
mer away  at  the  chamber ;  Valentine  took 
s  knife  and  began  to  cut  a  little  frame  for 
one  of  the  photographs. 

**  I  Bay,  D.,'*  he  observed  quietly,  and  as 
if  there  was  nothing  particular  in  the  re- 
mark—**! say,  D.,  what  fun  it  would  be 
if  you  and  I  were  engaged  1 " 

*'l  wish  you  would  not  talk  such  non- 
sense ;  I  do  not  approve  of  it,  and  it  does 
not  amuse  me  at  all." 

"  I  did  not  mean  it  should.  I  meant  it 
quite  seriously.  You  are  nearly  twenty,  I 
am  now  in  my  twentieth  year ;  why 
Bhonldn*t  we  be  engaged  if  we  please  V  " 

'^U  we  please,  certainly,  but  one  of  us 
does  not  please." 

'*You  don't  know  how  you  should  like 
it  till  you  try  I  Suppose  now  we  agree  to 
be  engaged  for  six  months,  and  see  how  we 
Lkeit?  You  won't  V  Well,  say  a  week, 
then  ?  " 

"  Xo ;  1  would  not  for  an  hour." 

*»  Why  not  V  " 


''Because  I  do  not  particularly  care  for 
you  ;  because  you  do  not  particularly  care 
for  me ;  and  because  I  have  no  particular 
wish  to  make  Prentice  miserable  1  " 

*•  Prentice,'*  he  burst  out,  **  has  nothing 
to  do  with  this !  it's  entirely  a  ca-e  of 
spontaneous  combustion  on  my  part.  He  did 
nothing  to  fan  the  flame.  1  shall  be  so 
horridly  dull  when  you  are  gone,  I  shall 
not  know  what  to  do.  Come.  I  will  make 
you  another  proposition ;  I  will  be  engaged 
to  you,  but  you  shall  be  free." 

'*  That  is  impossible  I  An  engagement 
must  be  a  mutual  thing.'^ 

**  Jt  need  not  be,  that  I  see.  Well,  D., 
as  you  are  so  obliging  as  to  permit  it  —  in- 
deed I  do  not  see  how  you  can  help  it  —  I 
hereby  record  my  intention,  and  my  cir- 
cumstances. I  shall  have  a  thousand 
pounds  when  Giles  has  given  it  to  me  ;  and 
shortly  after  I  am  of  age,  if  he  will  but  let 
me  go  to  Cambridge,  I  shall  have  a  Bache- 
lor's degree.  Such  are  my  prospects;  I 
lay  them  at  your  feet ;  I  am  an  engaged 
man." 

**  What  frantic  nonsense  I  " 

**  And  you  are  quite  free.  Now,  don't 
look  so  furious  —  don't,  or  Giles  will  see 
it  I  I  shall  hang  four-and-twenty  of  the 
best  of  the  portraits  of  you  round  my  room, 
and  I  shall  wear  one  in  each  waistcoat 
pocket.  I  shall  kiss  your  Greek  lexicon 
every  day,  and  heave  up  two  sighs  over 
the  happy  past.  Dear  me,  how  pleasant 
it  is  to  be  engaged !  We  shall  correspond, 
of  course?  What  do  you  think  Giles  said 
to  me  this  morning?  why  that  I  dd  not 
treat  the  girls  who  visit  us  with  sufficient 
respect.  That  my  manner  was  too  jocose 
and  too  careless." 

"  Did  he  mention  me  in  particular  ?  " 

"  Yes,  among  others.  Our  beloved  Giles 
has  some  queer  notions  as  to  the  deference 
which  is  due  to  ladies,  and  inseparable 
from  true  regard.  He  says  I  am  rude 
sometimes,  and  al>o  exacting." 

*'  I  quite  agree  with  him.*'  ' 

^  So  I  told  him.  I  remarked  that  you 
had  several  times  made  the  same  observa- 
tion yourself." 

**  And  what  was  his  reply  ?  " 

"  Oh,  a  great  deal  that  was  not  at  all  to 
the  purpose ;  but  as  I  did  nothing  but 
laugh,  he  became  furious  and  we  had  a 
short  quarrel,  after  which  —  " 

*'  After  which  yo\i  made  it  up,  and  shook 
hands  ?  "  I  suggested,  for  I  wanted  him  to 
tell  me  some  more. 

"  Shook  hands  I "  he  repeated  with  scorn. 
**  There  was  no  occasion  for  that ;  in  real 
life  men  don't  quarrel  and  make  it  up  us 
they  do  in  books.    Scene  for  the  Novel :  — 
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* "  O  brother  of  my  heart  I  "  he  exclaimed, 
"  guide  of  my  tender  infancy,  let  not  cold 
disdain  or  irritating  chaff  part  true  spirits." 
Then  he  flung  himself  on  the  manly  breast 
of  his  brother,  who  strained  him  to  his 
heart ;  they  wept,  and  the  latter  imprinted 
a  fraternal  kiss  on  his  ample  brow.'  Let 
me  see  how  many  years  it  is  since  I  kissed 
Giles.  Not  since  he  went  to  New  Zealand, 
I  think,  and  I  wouldn't  have  done  it  then 
on  any  account  if  there  had  been  anybody 
to  look  on.  No,  we  didn't  shake  hands, 
but  we  are  all  right  again." 

It  was  the  day  beu)re  I  was  to  go  to 
London.  Some  of  my  boxes  were  packed, 
and  Anne  Molton  was  sitting  in  my  room 
occupied  with  needlework.  Valentine  and 
I  were  about  to  read  our  Greek  together, 
when  Mr.  Mortimer  came  into  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  saying  that  he  hoped  I  would 
excuse  his  interrupting  us,  began  to  unfold 
to  Valentine  a  plan  by  which  I  perceived 
that  he  would  be  absent  for  that  day  and 
night,  and  would  not  return  till  an  hour  or 
80  before  the  time  of  my  departure.  Mr. 
Mortimer  had  a  letter  in  his  hand.  I 
thought  it  could  just  as  easily  have  gone 
by  post,  but  he  seemed  determined  that  it 
should  go  to  his  friend  across  the  country 
by  hand,  and  that  hand  Valentine's. 

Valentine  looked  a  little  sulky,  and  also 
a  little  sheepish.  A  suspicion  certainly 
did  cross  my  mind  to  the  effect  that  this 
was  done  because  Mr.  Mortimer  thought 
his  son  took  rather  too  much  •  interest  in 
me,  and  wished  to  detach  him  from  my 
side ;  but  if  he  did  think  this  it  was  rather 
too  late  to  act,  when  I  was  so  near  the 
.  time  of  departure. 

Valentine  went  his  way.  I  was  left 
with  Mrs.  Henfrey  till  luncheon  time,  and 
after  that  meal,  as  Lou  and  Captain 
Walker  went  out  for  a  drive,  and  visitors 
arrived  who  had  to  be  entertained,  I  found 
myself  alone,  and  put  on  my  bonnet,  re- 
solving to  go  and  take  leave  of  Miss 
Braithwaite. 

I  had  never  been  there  alone  before, 
but  the  way  was  pleasant,  there  being 
nothing  between  the  grounds  of  the  two 
houses  but  some  fields.  Miss  Dorinda 
Braithwaite  had  exercised  more  influence 
ovi'r  me  than  I  was  aware  of  at  the  time, 
and  I  wanted  to  consult  her  about  some  of 
my  plans.  She  was  very  kind  that  day, 
and  as  I  sat  by  her  she  drew  me  on  to 
talk  to  her.  Her  words  at  first  were  a 
comment  on  the  text,  ^  If  ye  know  those 
things,  happy  are  ye  if  ye  do  them."  But 
that  subject  can  be  discussed  by  many 
people,  and  does  not  involve  much  that  is 
confidential  or  difficult  to  unfold.     An- 


other succeeded ;  and  to  my  own  surprise 
I  found  myself  telling  her  how  I  had  sat 
on  Mr.  Mompesson's  knee  in  the  roof  of 
the  Minster,  and  he  had  told  me  for  the 
first  time,  the  wonderful  story  of  the 
world's  redemption. 

I  sat  with  Miss  Braithwaite  some  time, 
and  came  away  much  the  better  for  her 
advice  and  cheerful  conversation.  I  walked 
briskly,  till  I  came  to  the  little  wood  which 
skirted  Mr.  Mortimer's  grounds,  and  there 
sat  down  to  enjoy  its  beauty,  and  to 
think. 

I  had  come  to  the  same  place  where  we 
had  sat  and  talked  before  when  the  trees 
were  bare ;  they  were  covered  with  leaves 
now,  and  the  ground  was  carpeted  with 
woodruffe. 

I  leaned  my  cheok  upon  my  hand,  many 
thoughts  passed  through  my  mind,  my 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  little  tinkling  danc- 
ing brook  that  flowed  past  my  feet,  and  I 
remember  indulging  a  vague  wonder  as  to 
where  it  was  going,  and  where  I  was  go- 
ing. London  was  the  name  of  the  place 
where  I  w'as  going.  I  began  to  feel  that 
I  knew  little  else  respecting  it,  and 
scarcely  anything  of  the  life  that  I  should 
lead  there. 

I  looked  up  on  hearing  a  slight  noise, 
and  saw  Mr.  Brandon  approaching  me; 
but  I  did  not  move,  and  as  he  stepped  over 
the  brook,  he  said, ''  I  supposed  I  should 
find  you  here." 

He  sat  down  and  remained  some  mo- 
ments perfectly  silent;  at  last  he  said,  in 
a  tone  almost  as  dreamy  as  my  own 
thoughts,  '*  What  have  you  been  thinking 
of  this  afternoon,  as  you  sat  here  all 
alone  ?  " 

I  answered,  "  The  wood  is  full  of  spir- 
its ;  you  said  it  would  be  some  day.  My 
thoughts  were  about  them,** 

He  was  again  silent.  The  wood-doves 
were  cooing,  and  the  flickeriug  sunshine 
played  on  the  ground;  but  I  was  in  no 
humour  to  speak  first.  I  had  nothing  to 
say.  When  he  did  speak,  it  was  in  a  per- 
fectly d.fferent  tone,  cheerful  and  matter- 
of-fact. 

"  I  believe  you  have  chosen  a  very  busy 
life  for  yourself;  consequently  if  you  have 
any  vague  fears  that  time  may  change  into 
certainties " 

Absolute  silence  again.  He  made  no 
attempt  whatever  to  conclude  his  sentence, 
and  did  not  look  at  me,  but  beyond,  upon 
the  slope  covered  with  blue  flowers. 

I  also  looked  straight  before  me,  and  be- 
gan to  feel  a  strange  agitation ;  his  hav- 
ing come  to  find  me  was  unusual,  and  I 
wondered  what  he  had  to  say. 
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Still  propping  my  chin  on  my  hand  I  lia- 
I  tened  to  the  cooing  of  the  dovea,  and  felt 
the  sweet  air  and  sunshine. 
His  last  words  were,  **  I  dare  say  yon 
I  think  it  singular  —  singular  that  I  should 
I  curne  out  here  to  disturb  your  reverie.  I 
;  bare  not  done  so  willingly ;  nothing  but  a 
desire  to  prerenlffature  mistakes,  and  per- 
haps fntare  trou^fles,  could  have  induced 
me  to  take  upon  myself  this  task/' 

As  he  stopped  I  involuntarily  said, 
« What  ta«k,  Mr.  Brandon  ?  " 

**  I  myself,"  be  went  on,  heedless  of  my 
interniption,  '*have  suffered  much  from 
a  trooble  which  —  which  I  do  not  say  will 
erer  be  yours.  I  do  not  say  that  you  are 
lajing  the  foundations  for  it  deep  and 
stroDg;  I  do  not  even  say  that  there  is 
any  each  tenacity  in  your  memory,  or 
I  strength  in  your  heart,  as  may  be  likely  to 
I    make  such  a  trouble  long  and  burden- 

i    lome;  but " 

What  could  he  mean?  he  spoke  with 
deliberate  steadiness,  like  a  man  who  has 
made  up  his  mind  to  a  certain  task,  but 
does  not  like  it;  and  here  he  paused  as 
if  expecting  me  to  reply,  but  I  had  noth- 
iog  to  say.  All  sorts  of  vague  fears 
floated  through  my  mind  as  to  what  might 
be  his  meaning,  but  I  did  not  utter  one  of 
tbem,  and  when  the  silence  grew  oppres- 
sive I  broke  it  by  making  some  remark 
aboQt  the  beauty  of  the  wood. 

If  he  heard  he  took  no  notice  ;  his  face, 
tbongh  naturally  without  any  ruddy  hues, 
vas  capable  of  a  sudden  flush  for  a  mo- 
meat  I  saw  this  dawn  and  wane  again 
as  be  went  on  in  an  embarrassed  man- 
Mr— "But  when  I  reflect  that  your 
acquaintance  with  me  has  been  the  cause 
of  your  coming  here,  and  of  what  I  per- 
ceive to  have  followed,  and  when  I  call  to 
mind  how  few  friends  you  have  — perhaps 
BO  advisers  —  and  how  little  you  can  know 
of  life  or  of  yourself,  I  feel  that  I  owe  you 
lome  duty,  though  it  is  a  difficult  one  for 
me  to  perform,  for  after  all  there  is  some 
risL  It  is  possible  that  I  may  be  mis- 
taken, but  you  have  alluded  to  mv  words, 
that  there  are  spirits  in  the  wood.  Well, 
if  I  am  going  to  offend,  perhaps  td  wound 
« yoo.  that  allusion  reminds  me  how  best  to 
do  what  I  have  to  do.  It  will  give  me  my 
share  of  the  pain.  I  shall  not  inflict  more 
than  I  shall  endure." 

Every  time  be  spoke  he  beg(;3  almost 
cheerfully  and  quite  steadily,  but  he  fal- 
tered as  he  went  on,  and  ended  with  evident 
>giution.  I  could  still  find  no  answer,  but 
vben  he  paused  was  curiously  conscious 
of  the  cooing  of  the  doves,  the  babbling 
of  the  brook,  and  the  flicker  of  sunbeams 


dropping  through  gaps  in  the  foliage,  and 
wanaering  over  my  gown  and  my  hand». 

Whether  he  was  waiting  till  I  t^hould  ask 
him  to  explain  himself,  or  only  till  he 
could  decide  what  to  say,  I  did  not  know, 
but  now  a  silence  followed,  which  was  long 
enough  for  a  world  of  thought,  and  won- 
der, and  perturbation.  He  had  said  that 
he  himself  had  suffered  much,  and  that  he 
wished  to  prevent  future  mistakes,  and  the 
same  kind  of  suffering  on  my  part.  He 
had  hinted  before  of  his  love  for  that  lady 
who  had  held  his  flowers  so  carelessly.  The 
nature  of  his  past  trouble  was  therefore 
evident,  but  why  had  he  taken  it  for  a  text 
on  which  to  preach  warnings  to  me  ? 

Tom  had  often  told  me  that  my  manners 
were  too  humble,  too  gentle  and  concilia- 
tory. "  When  you  say  anything  that  you 
fancy  may  disple^e,  you  always  entreat 
forgiveness  with  your  eyes,"  he  had  once 
said  to  me.  I  had  stayed  a  long  time  at 
Wigfield.  I  had  been  in  his  way.  Had  I 
entreated  forgiveness  of  St.  George  ?  — 
even  if  I  had,  what  could  he  mean  by  this  ? 
He  was  approaching  some  subject  vaguely, 
his  words  were  ambiguous.  They  sharp- 
ened my  senses,  they  were  even  a  terror  to 
me,  because  he  himself  was  so  embarrasi^ed 
and  so  out  of  countenance.  Could  I  be- 
lieve that  he  was  not  satisfled  with  having 
left  me,  with  having  scarcely  spoken  to  me 
since  his  return?  Was  it  possible  that 
any  man  in  his  senses  could  think  it  need- 
ful to  give  me  yet  stronger  hints  than  these  ? 
And  if  he  did  ? 

As  a  planet  struck  suddenly  by  some  re- 
sistless force,  and  made  to  whirl  on  with  a 
wilder  motion,  so  that  the  great  clock  of 
her  time  would  take  to  beating  faster,  find- 
ing it  hard  to  keep  count,  while  she  de- 
voured the  awful  miles  of  her  oval,  I 
seemed  to  be  suddenly  sent  on  to  rush  over 
a  great  piece  of  my  life  in  a  moment,  to  be 
thinking  faster  and  seeing  deeper,  seizing 
on  things  as  they  whirled  by,  and  under- 
standing what  they  meant,  and  what  they 
were. 

First,  I  thought,  could  he  mean  to  warn 
me  about  Valentine?  No,  I  constantly 
sparred  with  Valentine  and  frequently 
snubbed  him ;  he  was  fond  of  me,  sociable 
and  easy,  but  a  world  of  boyish  imperti- 
nence mingled  with  his  compliments  ;  even 
these  were  almost  always  jokes,  and  that 
St.  George  knew  quite  well.  I  was  obliged 
to  dismiss  that  possibility.  Then  I  thought 
of  all  I  most  loved  —  that  brother  who 
had  always  been  dearer  to  me  than  any- 
thing that  breathed.  He  was  so  still.  I 
felt  that  if  I  could  get  back  to  him  and  the 
I  old  man  who  had  indulged  me,  and  loved 
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to  see  me  happy,  I  would  thankfully, 
bat  not  without  a  pang,  have  turned  my 
face  from  this  St.  George  forever.  I  did 
BOt  care  for  him  and  love  him,  then?  Yes, 
very  much  ;  I  knew  in  a  moment  that  he 
stood  next  to  these.  Considering  that  he 
had  made  it  hard  for  me  to  underittand 
him,  and  that  his  great  reserve  excluded 
me  from  the  springs  of  his  higher  life,  I 
think  it  was  strange  I  did  not  love  him 
wholly,  for  these  things  kept  me  often 
thinking  about  him,  but  then  I  could  not 
now  altogether  approve  of  him,  and  his 
conduct  in  taking  Tom  away  had  cost  me 
my  home.  Yet,  as  he  was  still  silent,  I  felt 
there  must  be  something  coming  that  I 
should  intensely  dislike  to  hear.  If  it  was 
a  reproof,  what  could  it  be  about?  Since 
he  had  taken  Tom  from  me,  I  had  felt 
painfully  humble.  I  belonged  to  no  one, 
none  wanted  me.  I  could  not  stand  against 
this;  I  felt  compelled  to  lower  my  self- 
esteem  to  the  level  of  other  people's  esti- 
mate, and  1  would  not  speak  lest  I  should 
draw  him  on,  or  help  him  on.  But  now 
supposing  he  did  mean,  if  he  could,  to 
touch  on  my  feelings  towards  himself,  what 
could  I  do  ?  I  had  only  that  minute  found 
out  how  dear  he  was  to  me ;  could  I  possi- 
bly make  up  my  mind  to  answer,  to  excuse 
myself,  to  explain  ?  Certainly  not,  I  would 
rather  let  him  think  what  he  pleased,  fiut 
in  a  few  minutes  I  gathered  courage,  and 
better  sense  (as  I  then  thought)  came  to 
my  aid,  and  I  brought  myself  to  believe  that 
whatever  he  wanted  to  say,  it  could  not 
possibly  concern  my  feelings  toward  him- 
self. What  object  could  he  have  in  doing 
so,  unless  he  thought  I  loved  him  ?  and  if 
he  did,  surely  he  was  the  last  man  to  com- 
mit such  an  intolerable  blunder  as  to  dare 
to  lecture  me  about  it.  He  was  sensitive 
—  more  than  that,  he  was  manly,  and  in 
the  truest  sense  of  the  word  he  was  a  gen- 
tleman. 

Thinking  on  this  during  the  long  silence, 
my  heart  began  to  beat  more  calmly,  and 
the  painful  flush  on  forehead  and  cheek 
subsided. 

He  had  sat  by  me  so  absolutely  silent 
and  motionless  that  at  last  I  was  impelled 
to  turn  my  head  and  look  at  him ;  he  also 
looked  ill  at  ease,  and  very  much  embar- 
rassed, but  when  he  met  my  eyes  he  re- 
sumed his  steady,  his  almost  cheerful  man- 
ner, and  as  if  he  had  been  waiting  till  I 
could  rouse  myself,  he  said,  immediately — 

*•  Have  you  been  to  Wigfield  V  " 

"  Yes." 

"When  that  tree  was  younger  —  that 
plane-tree  which  grows  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  slope  was  ten  years  younger,  the 


roof  and  some  of  the  windows  of  Wlorfield 
Grange  were  visible  above  its  boughs,  and 
almost  every  day  T  used  to  come  to  this 
spot  to  look  at  them.  Did  Miss  Dorinda 
ever  mention  her  sister  to  you  ?  " 

**  The  sister  who  died  ?    Yes.*' 

"  The  sister  who  died.  I  think  I  see  her 
now,  and  scorn  myself  anH  my  folly.  I  was 
a  youth  of  nineteen,  and  she,  a  dark  tall 
woman,  past  her  early  bloom,  bat  splendid 
in  her  mature  beauty.  She  was  thirteen 
years  my  senior.  She  was  hausrhty,  de- 
cided, and  full  of  womanly  dignity.  She 
used  often  to  come  to  this  slope  and  sit 
here  reading  with  her  poor  crippled  sister. 
From  a  child  J  had  been  accustomed  to 
read  and  sing  with  her.  She  was  foid  of 
me ;  she  used  to  chide  me  if  I  did  not 
come.  Sometimes,  being  but  a  boy,  I  was 
blunt  and  rude.  She  said  she  must  teach 
me  how  to  behave  to  her  sex.  She  did 
teach  me,  and  when  I  was  little  more  than 
nineteen  I  had  fallen  in  love  with  her. 

^  Anything  else  as  unsuitable  could 
hardly  have  been  found  if  I  had  gone  far 
and  wide  in  search  of  it.  She  did  not  find 
out  my  infatuation.  Dorinda  did,  and  im- 
plored me  to  keep  away.  She  said  she 
knew  this  passion  had  not  taken  deep 
root,  and  begged  me  not  to  darken  my 
youth  with  the  shadow  of  such  a  deplor- 
able mistake :  tho.^e  were  her  words  —  I 
often  thought  of  them  afterwards." 

"Do  not  go  on,  Mr.  Brandon;  why 
should  you  ?    It  distresses  you." 

"  Why  should  I  ?  —  I  must.  I  had  loved 
her  for  love*s  sake  only.  I  was  so  much 
younger  than  she  that  marriage  with  her 
hardly  occurred  to  me.  I  was  contented 
with  my  present.  To  be  with  her  and  hear 
her  speak  was  bliss  enough.  One  day,  as 
I  sat  nere  dreaming  of  her,  she  approached, 
and  I  was  so  amazed  at  her  bdaaty  and 
her  superb  air  of  careless  sovereignty, 
that  I  remained  dumb  and  motionless, 
gazing  at  her,  till  stopping  close  to  me  she 
looked  down  into  my  eyes  that  fell  beneath 
hers,  and  laughed.  '  You  ridiculous  boy ! ' 
she  exclaimed, '  you  are  actually  blush- 
ing ;  how  dare  ydu  ?  * " 

I  turned  my  head  and  stole  a  glance  at 
his  face ;  it  was  reddened  as  if  the  sha'ne 
of  that  moment  was  still  rankling  in  his 
heart ;  his  eyes  flashed  and  he  went  on  : 

**  I  stammered  out  some  excuse,  in  which 
her  beauty  bore  a  part.  *  My  beauty  1 ' 
she  replied.  'My  beauty  indeed!  Let 
me  hear  no  more  of  this;  the  beauty 
that  was  born  for  you  is  now  probably 
sobbing  and  crying  over  her  French  verbs, 
or  daubing  her  cheeks^  with  bread  and 
treacle    in   the    nursery/     She    laughed 
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again,  bat  pain  folly,  and  then  she  said  a 
great  deal  more  that  was  scornfal  and 
almost  insalting.  But  that  could  not  stop 
me ;  on  the  contrary,  when  she  began  to 
shed  tears  of  vexation  and  excitement,  I 
was  goaded  on  to  make  full  confession  of 
my  loTe,  to  plead  with  her  to  think  favour- 
ably of  it,  and  to  confess  that  I  had  cher- 
ished it  for  months.  ^  There/  she  said, 
with  a  sigh  of  impatience, '  that  is  enough  ; 
get  np.  You  indeed  1  Why  I  have  kissed 
?oa  dozens  of  times  when  you  were  a 
chabby  little  child.  I  had  rejected  the 
ooir  man  1  ever  cared  for  before  you  were 
leren  years  old.  You  I  Gro  away,  and 
fearn  to  forget  your  folly.'  That  was 
daring  the  long  vacation.  I  did  go  away, 
and  when  I  returned  to  Trinity  I  studied 
hard,  but  I  did  not  forget  her ;  when  I  had 
taken  my  degree  I  travelled,  but  still  1  did 
not  forget  her. 

•*  When  I  waa  in  my  twenty -fourth  year, 
eoaiing  home  after  a  tour,  1  was  told  that 
•he  was  ilL  My  secret  had  been  well  kept 
bj  the  two  sisters,  and  by  myself,  at  their 
desire.  My  first  glance  at  her  showed  a 
ehange  Quite  indescribable,  but  quite  de- 
ciii?e.  They  moved  her  to  Dawlish,  and 
forgetting  her  scorn  now,  and  only  desir- 
ing to  be  soothed  by  the  attentive  tender- 
oeas  of  a  love  like  mine,  she  asked  me  to 
ibUow  her  there,  and  I  did." 

**Stop,  Mr.  Brandon!  why  say  any 
more?" 

**  There  is  not  much  more  to  say.  She 
had  been  a  very  careless,  indifferent  per- 
lOD,  very  thoughtless  for  time,  very  reck- 
less as  regarded  eternity,  but  during  those 
miserable  days  and  weeks, —  miserable  to 
her,  for  life  was  to  be  taken  leave  of,  and 
tome  because  she  was  so  dear  to  me, — 
Dorinda  was  like  a  good  angel  to  us  both. 
Sie  told  us  the  old  story  which  we  both 
knew  so  well,  but  which  we  had  not  com- 
prehended or  received;  she  unfolded  to 
aethe  compensation  of  the  Divine  love, 
aad  calmed  her  with  the  tidings  of  peace 
and  immortality." 

''Don't  tell  me  any  morel — don't  tell 
me  any  more  I  " 

MVhynot?" 

1  did  not  know,  but  his  voice,  so  full  of 
pathos  and  broken  with  short  quick  sighs, 
went  straight  to  my  heart.  I  had  never 
felt  how  dear  he  was  to  me  so  plainly  as  I 
&lt  it  then ;  and  for  the  moment  1  thought 
that  to  have  been  the  object  of  such  a  love 
oa  his  part,  and  to  have  known  it,  I  wonld 
willingly  have  laid  down  my  head  and  died 
like  that  beautiful  lady. 

He  went  on  and  told  me  of  her  death, 
ad  how  she  bad  kissed  him  before  she  died, 


land  thanked  him  for  all  his  kindness  to 
her;  and  tuen  there  was  a  silence,  during 
which  I  trembled  and  wept,  yet  not  with- 
out a  certain  sen^^e  of  relief,  that  the  re- 
cital which  had  troubled  him  and  me  so 
much  was  over. ,  But  why  had  it  been  told 
to  me  ?  Why  had  he  been  so  resolutely 
bent  on  my  knowing  all  about  this  his  first 
love?  This  waa  obviously  a  prelude  to 
something  else,  and  yet  that  something 
was  to  ofiend  me. 

Yes  and  it  did  offend  me.  It  camo 
after  another  pause. 

**  And  all  this  is  past.  I  was  determined 
to  tell  it  you  ;  I  have  forced  myself  to  do  it, 
in  order  that  I  might  declare  that  it  has  passed 
atcar/.  I  look  back  and  acknowledge  to 
myself  that  the  rending  away  of  that  hope 
was  far  better  for  my  happiness,  even 
here,  than  it.s  fulfilment  could  have  been. 
I  thank  my  God,  notwithstanding,  that  I 
went  through  that  alffliction;  it  has  en- 
abled mc  to  sympathize  with  trouble ;  it 
has  made  me  stronger  to  endure  what  may 
yet  be  in  store  for  mc,  and  braver  to  take 
all  comfort  that  may  be  left. 

**  To  waste  his  best  affection  on  the  dead, 
and  by  perverse  and  cherished  constancy 
to  carry  on  a  first  mistake,  to  shut  his 
heart  against  the  blessings  of  a  wife  and  a 
home,  was  not  meant  to  be  the  lot  of  man. 
It  is  not  the  doom  of  man,  if  he  will  risa 
and  do  battle  with  it ;  no,  nor  the  doom 
of  woman  either." 

Silence  once  more,  silence  in  my  heart, 
which  wondered  at  him,  and  could  not  re- 
peat to  itself,  but  could  only  feel  the  chill 
of  those  words,  **  nor  woman  either.*' 

The  old  alarm  came  back  again  stronger 
and  more  distinct  than  ever ;  now  I  saw, 
because  I  was  forced  to  see  it,  that  he  had 
told  me  this  story  in  order  not  only  that 
I  might  apply  it  to  myself,  but  that  I  might 
understand  that  I  had  to  overlive  my  re- 

fard,  because  it  was  not  reciprocal.  But 
was  determined  to  make  no  answer; 
there  was  still,  I  thought,  a  chance  that  I 
might  be  mistaken.  I  should  like  to  have 
risen  and  gone  away  then,  but  my  limbs 
trembled,  and  more  than  that,  I  was  arrest- 
ed by  a  fresh  surprise. 

**  Oh,"  he  exclaimed,  bringing  his  hand 
down  heavily  on  a  tree-stump  beside  him 
—  **  Oh,  I  never  felt  so  like  a  sneak  in  my 
life  I  "  and  then  he  almost  directly  added, 
with  the  greatest  gentleness,  ^*  If  one  person 
can  get  over  such  an  attachment,  another 
can." 

I  answered,  **Yes."  He  had  the  mas- 
tery so  completely  then,  that  I  could  no 
longer,  even  in  my  mind,  dispute  his  con- 
viction,—  but    with    the    desperation    of 
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wounded  self-respect,  I  clang  to  the  hope 
that  he  would  spare  a  woman's  reserve 
from  anything  further ;  but  no  —  he  actu- 
ally went  on  to  say,  "  It  would  be  affecta- 
tion to  pretend  that  I  do  not  read  your 
feelinzs;  you  can  hardier  expect  that  I 
should  not  read  what  is  so  plain  —  I,  at 
least,  whoever  else  is  blind.*' 

His  voice  became  softer  and  more  agi- 
tated, and  as  for  me,  my  sensations  were 
indescribable. 

"It  was  a  most  unexpected  revelation 
to  me,  I  do  most  solemnly  assure  you,  or  I 
would  not  have  let  it  go  so  far ;  but  I  ^o 
not  want  to  excuse  myself.  I  will  think 
only  of  you:  whatever  you  may  think  of 
me,  and  whatever  I  may  think  of  myself 
at  this  momcDt,  I  am  sure  that  I  am  right 
to  speak,  and  tell  you  that  your  love  is  not 
returned.  I  am  going  away  so  soon  —  go- 
ing to  leave  this  country  —  that  I  am  cer- 
tain that  it  is  best  to  speak." 

Shame  choked  me,  but  even  at  that  pass 
I  am  sure  I  was  as  much  shocked  for  him 
as  for  myself.  Oh,  why  had  I  not  found 
strength  and  courage  to  stop  him  ?  He 
was  degrading  and  tearing  himi^elf  down 
from  the  high  place  he  had  held  in  my 
fancy  —  in  my  heart ;  was  not  this  to  be 
a  consummate,  to  be  an  odious,  to  be  an 
intolerable  prig?  No,  I  supposed  it  could 
not  be,  because  such  a  pang  of  pity  and 
wounded  affection  made  piy  heart  bleed, 
that  though  the  picture  I  had  drawn  of 
him  in  my  thoughts  was  quite  torn  to 
pieces,  I  did  not  —  could  not  —  despise 
him  even  then. 

Telling  me  to  my  face  that  I  loved  him, 
and  must  try  to  overcome  my  love  I  Every 
atom  of  womanly  pride  that  I  had  in  me 
was  roused  to  revolt  against  him,  but  my 
heart  struck  against  my  side.  The  words 
were  burning  in  me  that  longed  to  de- 
mand silence  of  him,  but  Thy  tongue  had 
so  absolutely  lost  the  art  of  utterance,  that 
I  sat  beside  him  yearning  to  stop  him,  and 
almost  frantic  because  1  could  not,  while 
he  went  on  to  tell  me  that  if  love  had  been 
given  and  only  affectionate  friendship  re- 
turned, the  sooner  this  was  known  the  bet- 
ter. He  made  a  movement  then  as  if  he 
would  have  taken  my  hand,  but  this  was 
more  than  I  could  bear,  and  I  recovered 
strength  to  push  his  away,  and  turn 
aside  my  head.  Very  few  men,  I  should 
think,  have  made  such  a  mistake 
as  this.  Surely  it  must  have  been  the 
greatest  he  ever  made.  He  did  not  ap- 
pear to  resent  my  pushing  away  his  hand, 
but  he  actually  went  on  to  say  — 

"  I  ought  to  have  said  all  this  before.  I 
take  shame  to  myself;  but  I  did  not  know 


how  great  was  the  mischief  that  had  been 
done.  I  did  not  suppose  there  was  any 
danger  in  those  trifling  attentions,  which 
now  —  which  I  now  see  to  ^ave  been  so 
wrong." 

His  regretful  avowal  of  the  mischief 
that  he  believed  he  had  so  unconsciously 
done  —  done  with  no  effort  worth  mention- 
ing—  called  from  me  some  expression  of 
the  torture  to  which  he  was  subjecting 
me ;  and  all  of  a  sudden  he  appeared  to 
become  aware  of,  and  to  be  shocked  at, 
the  effect  he  was  producing;  and,  taking 
me  up  in  his  arms,  as  carefully  and  appar- 
ently with  as  little  effort  as  if  I  had  been  a 
child,  he  carried  me  down  the  slope  to  the 
little  stream,  and  dipping  his  hankerchief 
in  the  water,  wrung  it  out,  and  damped 
my  forehead  with  it;  then  took  up  my 
hands  and  bathed  them  one  after  the 
other,  by  dipping  his  own  into  the  water, 
and  drawing  mine  through  them. 

A  choking  sensation,  that  could  find 
neither  words  nor  tears,  almost  overpow- 
ered me. 

"  Are  you  better  now  ?  "  he  asked. 

My  soul  naturally  enough  revolted 
against  his  sympathy.  His  face  was  very 
near  mine,  leaning  over  me  with  anxioaa 
solicitude ;  and  I  recovered  strength  to 
put  out  my  hand,  and  with  what  little 
vigour  I  had  to  push  it  away.  In  doing 
so,  the  restraint  that,  like  a  girdle  seemed 
to  tie  down  my  heart,  gave  way  ;  and  my 
pent-up  feeliugs  relieved  themselves  by  a 
flow  of  passionate  tears. 

There  was  no  need  to  consider  what  he 
might  think  or  feel.  He  had  treated  me 
with  no  real  mercy,  with  no  respect;  and 
if  he  had  been  ever  so  wrong  in  all  his  sur- 
mises, I  felt  that  I  should  hardly  have 
cared  to  tell  him  so. 

I  heard  him  mutter  to  himself  that  he 
was  a  fool,  that  he  hated  himself,  that  he 
had  done  ten  times  more  harm  than  good. 
I  assented  to  it  all  in  my  inmost  heart; 
but  I  felt  that  the  smart  even  of  that  mo- 
ment was  all  the  sharper  because  I  was  so 
ashamed  of  his  wonderful  blindness  —  his 
unmanly  blindness  —  to  what  was  dae 
either  to  himself  or  to  me. 

But  the  more  passionate  the  tears,  and 
the  keener  the  pang  that  causes  them,  the 
sooner  are  they  dashed  away.  I  soon  re- 
covered myself  sufficiently  to  see  that  my 
tears  had  thoroughly  frightened  and  sub- 
dued him.  His  forehead  was  crimsoned 
with  self-reproach  and  embarrassment,  and 
when  I  looked  at  him  he  could  not  meet 
my  eyes,  but  asked,  with  evident  anxiety, 
whether  I  felt  able  to  walk,  and  whether  I 
would  take  his  arm. 
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I  Niid  no ;  but  that,  if  he  would  go  on,  I 
wonld  shortly  return  alone. 

Upon  this  he  answered,  with  a  sort  of 
restless  impatience,  that  he  could  not  do 
that]  I  was  not  well  enough  to  be  left,  and 
surely  I  did  not  mean  to  allow  him  no  time 
to  explain  himself.  He  wished  to  assure 
me  that  he  was  aware  he  might  possibly 
have  been  mistaken ;  and  he  hoped  I  would 
forgire  him. 

*•  I  will  forgiTe  you,"  I  managed  to  say, 
•*if  you  will  only  be  silent.  I  will  not  — 
1  cannot  —  endure  another  word." 

**You  treat  me,"  he  replied,  regardless 
of  the  condition,  **  as  if  I  had  presumed  to 
accuse  you  of  some  great  folly,  or  even  of 
aome  grave  fault." 

"  If  you  had,"  I  replied, "  no  talking  now 
eoiild  ever  set  it  right.  Do  you  think  I  am 
going  to  argue  with  ypu  about  this  ?  No  ; 
yoa  must  think  what  you  please ;  but,  also, 
I  shall  think  what  I  please." 

''But,**  be  still  persisted,  **I  must  be 
heard  —  I  will  be  heard." 

''Mr.  Brandon,  I  will  not  hear  another 
word  of  that,  or  of  anything  concerning  it.'' 

I  was  able  to  rise  then,  and  begin  to 
harry  away  from  him  towards  the  house ; 
bat  be  easily  kept  beside  me.  And  pres- 
ently be  said,  — 

**ir  I  am  not  to  talk  of  that,  let  me  say 
aooetbing  diflerent." 

Ai  I  made  no  objection,  he  added,  — 

**  I  may  have  no  other  opportunity  for 
years.  1  want  you  to  try,  in  spite  of  your 
present  feelings,  whether  you  cannot  look 
Qpon  me  as  your  friend,  and  to  believe  that 
if  yoa  should  ever  want  a  friend,  and  I  had 
BO  other  desire  to  prove  myself  one,  than 
tnat  I  might  in  some  sort  atone  for  the  pain 
1  bare  given  you  to-day,  it  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  make  me  urgently  long  for  the  op- 
portunity or  the  chance  of  doing  so.  Will 
yon  gire  me  such  a  chance  ?  Do  you  hear 
me?" 

"Yea." 

*'\Vill  yon  promise  to  think  of  me  as 
yoor  friend,  and  apply  to  me  if  I  can  be  of 
me  to  you  ?  Indeed,  I  have  more  power, 
far  more  power,  than  vou  suppose." 

Yes ;  I  knew  he  had  Tom  in  his  power ; 
I  knew  of  the  struggle,  and  his  victory ; 
hat  apply  to  him  1 1 

He  looked  at  me  for  an  answer,  but  I 
coald  not  promise,  for  I  knew  that  there 
vere  few  emergencies  under  which  it 
vonld  not  be  more  bitter  to  sue  to  him 
than  to  endure  to  the  utmost.  **You  do 
not  know,"  he  said,  deeply  hurt,  **  the  pain 
you  are  inflicting." 

••I  know  you  to  be  a  very  benevolent 
person,"  I  answered;  **and  I  am  qu^te 


aware  that  you  like  to  be  of  service  to 
people." 

lie  made  some  gesture  of  momentary 
passion  and  irritation,  but  he  struggled 
with  it,  smoothed  his  brow,  and  said: 
"  Therefore  you  will  promise  V  " 

"  1  promise  not  to  forget  what  you  have 
said,"  1  replied. 

**  And  nothing  more  ?  "  he  exclaimed. 

I  could  not  reply,  and,  after  a  long  pause, 
he  said,  in  the  tone  of  one  who  felt  himself 
injured, — 

*'  Well,  then,  nothing  is  left  me  but  to 
hope  that  you  may  not  want  a  friend." 

Not  another  word  passed  between  ns; 
we  walked  on  to  the  house,  and  parted  at 
the  door. 

I  went  to  my  room,  walked  to  the  lo:>k- 
ing-glass,  and  found  that  my  face  was  dis- 
figured with  crying ;  it  wanted  two  hours 
to  dinner-time,  so  as  I  knew  that  I  was  not 
likely  to  be  inquired  for,  I  drew  the  cur- 
tains and  lay  down  on  the  couch,  bent  up- 
on hiding  my  emotion  and  letting  the 
traces  of  it  have  time  to  disappear.  I 
could  not  endure  the  thought  of  being 
questioned  as  to  my  paleness ;  more  than 
ever  I  wished  to  keep  a  cheerful  face  that 
evening. 

It  surprises  me  now  to  think  how  woman- 
ly pride  triumphed  over  all  other  feeliugs ; 
for  the  sake  of  recovering  my  self-command, 
I  contrived  to  smother  the  cruel  pain  that 
came  whenever  I  thought  of  Mr.  Brandon's 
behaviour  to  me,  and  I  drove  away  all 
thoughts  of  self-pity  with  the  powerful 
motive  of  keeping  myself  from  further 
tears. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  was  not  wonder- 
ful that  I  could  walk  down  to  diuner  with 
no  trace  of  my  passion  of  tears,  beyond  a 
little  flush,  which  made  Mrs.  Henfrey  say 
that  I  had  tanned  myself  by  sitting  in  the 
sun. 

** Where's  Brandon?"  asked  Captain 
Walker. 

"  Why  he's  gone  somewhere  on  busi- 
ness," she  replied,  in  her  quiet,  slow  tone  ; 
'*  set  ofl"  in  such  a  hurry.  But  that's  always 
his  way ;  he  can  do  twice  as  much  in  the 
time  as  other  people." 

"  That's  an  excuse,"  I  thought  to  myself, 
"  to  account  for  absenting  himself  the  last 
evening ;  "  but  I  was  very  glad  of  his  ab- 
sence, and  more  glad  still  when,  after  din- 
ner, Mr.  Tikey  appeared,  and  with  him  the 
celebrated  Prentice.  With  their  aid  we 
passed  the  evening  very  well ;  Mr.  Tikey 
talked  to  Mr.  Mortimer;  Prentice  made 
himself  ridiculous  in  attempts  to  flirt  with 
Liz ;  and  Mrs.  Henfrey  spent  the  time  in 
giving  me  a  vast  deal  of  good  advice  of  a 
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▼ague,  unpractical  sort,  which  I  listened  to 
at  intervals. 

The  two  brothers  did  not  return  that 
night.  Neither  had  returned  the  next 
morning  when  I  came  down  to  breakfast, 
and  I  earnestly  hoped  they  would  not  be 
in  time  to  meet  me,  for  I  felt  that,  if  they 
were  together,  I  would  far  rather  aee 
neither  than  be  obliged  to  see  both. 

Rather  earlier  than  there  was  any  need 
for,  the  carriage  came  to  the  door,  and  I 
took  leave  of  Mr.  Mortimer,  and  Lou  and 
her  Captain,  and  drove  to  the  station  with 
Mrs.  Henfrey  and  Liz,  and  Anne  Molton. 
Alas !  I  had  no  sooner  stepped  on  to  the 
platform,  than  I  saw  Valentine  and  Mr. 
Brandon  meeting  us  from  the  other  side 
of  the  line. 

Valentine  came  up  to  me  with  flushed 
cheeks  and  a  sort  of  tender  excitement  in 
his  eyes,  which  was  quite  a  new  expres- 
sion for  him.  **  I  d»jclare,''  he  said,  **  I 
thought  I  should  have  been  too  tate ; "  and 
as  he  stood  looking  at  me,  I  said  to  him, 
smiling,  "  Well,  you  eeem  very  glad  to  see 
rae  on  the  point  of  departure,  you  recreant 
knicrht  1 " 

He  made  me  no  answer,  but  held  out 
his  hand;  and  when  I  took  it,. he  led  me 
to  one  of  the  carriages.  '*  This  is  going  to 
London,"  he  said;  **get  into  i%  D.  dearl  " 
Tnen  he  added,  with  boyish  frankness,  **  I 
really  had  no  idea  at  all  how  fond  I  was  of 
you,  till  I  was  parted  from  you.  I  say,  D., 
do  get  in  ;  if  you  don't  St.  George  will  be 
coming  to  join  us,  perhaps." 

A  strong  reason,  indeed,  to  induce  me 
to  enter  it ;  and  we  had  no  sooner  sat 
down,  than  he  began  to  tell  me  how  afraid 
he  had  been  that  he  should  not  be  in  time 
to  see  me.  He  had  said  that  already,  and 
he  next  began  to  describe  the  dinner-par- 
ty he  had  been  at  the  night  before,  at  his 
father's  old  friend*s ;  how  Giles  had  come 
in,  and  they  had  both  gone  together  to 
sleep  at  John  Mortimer's;  and  Giles,  in 
spite  of  his  impatience,  had  stayed  on,  argu- 
ing that  morning  with  John  Mortimer,  till 
he  (Valentine)  was  sure  they  should  miss 
the  train.  Then  he  paused,  and  I,  with  my 
mind  full  of  other  things  looked  up  at 
him  whereupon  the  boyish  manner  gave 
way  to  something  more  earnest,  the  crack- 
ed voice  became  rather  tremulous,  and  the 
handsome  young  face  flushed  a  beautiful 
red. 

"  D.  dear,"  he  said,  "  IVe  often  asked 
you  to  be  engaged  to  me,  haven't  I  now  V  " 

"  Yes,  of  course  you  have." 

"  Quite  seriously?  " 

*'  1  don't  know  about  that,"  I  answered, 
and  laughed. 


"  Well,  perhaps  it  was  partly  for  fun  at 
first ;  but  it  is  not  now,  D.  dear.  I  do  as- 
sure you  I  should  wish  it  if  such  a  fellovr 
as  Prentice  had  never  been  born.  Sj  no» 
I  ask  you,  once  for  all,  really  and  truly, 
and  not  in  joke ;  and  you  woa't  refu^ 
will  yon  ?  because  that  would  be  so  —  so 
ridiculous." 

"So  what?"  I  exclaimed. 

«*  Oh,  bother,"  he  replied,  "  I  don't  know 
how  to  do  this  sort  of  thing  at  all  (hang 
Prentice,  how  did  he  manage  it?)  —  I  lo?e 
you,   though,  just  as  much   as  if  I  did." 

"  I  will  not  be  engaged  to  you,"  I  replied; 
"  really  and  truly,  and  not  in  joke,  I  will 
not;  but  I  should  like  %hat  we  should  be 
very  great  friends,  for  I  care  for  you,  and 
I  even  love  you,  almost  as  if  you  were  a 
relation  of  mine." 

"  I  suppose  you  won't,"  he  observed, 
"because  you  think  I  shall  soon  forget 
you.     I  shan't,  though,  lean  tell  you." 

"  No,  don't ;  I  should  be  sorry  if  you  did. 
I  shall  never  forget  you,  Valentine^ 
never ;  and  you  cannot  think  how  few  peo- 
ple I  have  in  the  world  to  care  for  now." 

**  But  we  shall  correspond  then  ?  *' 

"  Oh  yes,  write  often ;  and  so  will  L" 

"  Very  well ;  but,  D.  dear,  there  really 
is  no  mistake  about  your  deciding  yoa 
won't  be  engaged  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not;  don't  I  always  tell^ou 
I  won't  ?  " 

"  You  know  that  /  am  engaged  to  you,^ 

"  I  know  you  say  you  are,  and  I  give  yoa 
leave  to  break  off  that  engagement  as  soon 
as  you  please.  There  is  Liz  —  ask  her  to 
come  and  sit  with  us ;  I  want  to  take 
leave  of  her." 

Instead  of  that  he  put  his  head  out, 
asked  her  to  go  and  fetch  Mrs.  Henfrey, 
and,  as  soon  as  she  was  gone,  said,  if  I 
loved  him  as  much  as  I  had  said  I  ought 
to  give  him  a  kiss. 

I  replied,  that  if  he  would  break  off  his 
supposed  engagement  to  me  then  and 
there,  I  would ;  and,  with  a  good  deal  of 
laughter,  he  consented,  and  bent  his  fresh, 
boyish  face  towards  me ;  whereupon  I 
gave  him  a  kiss,  and  felt  no  more  inclined 
to  blush  on  the  occasion  than  if  it  had 
been  Tom. 

"  There,"  he  said,  as  he  lifted  up  his 
head,  "I've  broken  off!  the  engagement— 
I've  not  only  been  engaged,  but  broken  it 
off.  Prentice  shall  know  that  before  he  is 
a  day  older  I    I've  outdone  hitn  at  last." 

"  Oh,  Valentine  1  "  I  exclaimed,  "  how 
can  you  be  so  ridiculous  ?  "  But,  at  the 
same  instant,  Mrs.  Henfrey  and   Liz  a|)- 

S eared,   Valentine   left  the  carriage,   Mr. 
trandon  put  Anne  Molton  in ;  and  I  had 
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BO  sooDer  taken  leave  of  the  two  ladies, 
and  noticed  that  Mr.  Brandon  looked  very 
much  oQt  of  countenance,  than  the  train 
started,  and  before  I  had  had  time  to  collect 
my  thoughts,  we  were  several  miles  from 
Wigfield. 


From  The  Spectator. 
DR.  LTODOITS   ELEMENTS  OP    RELIGION.* 

This  is  a  fine  series  of  lectures,  in  which 
our  readers  will  find  some  of  the  most 
candid,  temperate,  and  thoughtful  answers 
vhich  have  ever  been  given  to  the  reli- 
gions doubts  of  our  day,  and  will  find  these 
answers  arranged  with  all  that  lucid 
beauty  of  statement  and  profound  depth 
of  feeliDg  which  have  long  constituted  the 
liucination  of  Dr.  Lid(lon*s  sermons.  So 
ftff  as  we  have  any  criticism  to  pass  upon 
them  beyond  expressing  our  deep  sympa- 
thy with  their  general  tone, —  indeed,  you 
would  hardly  know  from  them  that  Dr. 
Liddon  belongs  to  the  "High-Church" 
party, —  it  would  be  that  for  a  popular 
work  Dr.  Liddon  at  times  enters  too  deep- 
ly into  refined  discussions  which  are  rather 
dialectical  than  practical ;  for  instance,  the 
<^d  controversy  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
Bool  of  man,  whether  it  is  derived  from  the 
nature  of  his  parents  (Traducianism),  or 
independently  created  in  each  individual 
instance  (Creatianism).  In  the  absence 
of  any  real  knowledge  as  to  the  extent 
and  depth  of  the  connection  between  the 
body  and  the  soul  of  man,  this  controversy 
19,  in  fact,  simply  insoluble.  For  instance, 
Dr.  Liddon's  statement  "that  children 
generally  resemble  their  parents  in  those 
qnalities  which  we  describe  colLeccively  as 
temperament,  as  belonging  to  the  region 
of  an  animal  life-power,  but  that  no  such 
resemblance  can  be  calculated  on,  or 
vhere  it  does  occur,  regarded  as  other 
than  purely  accidental  in  respect  of  strictly 
personal  qualities,  such  as  genius  or  will,'' 
seems  to  us  extremely  dubious,  and  would, 
we  imagine,  be  directly  traversed  by  Mr. 
Galton,  at  least  as  regards  the  qualities 
which  go  to  make  up  genius.  It  nas  fre- 
qnently  been  noticed,  for  instance,  that 
tiie  mothers  of  great  poets  have  had  a 
good  deal  of  the  sensitive  receptive  nature 
which  is  of  the  essence  of  poetic  genius. 
Indeed  we  should  have  thought  Dr.  Lid- 
don mistaken  in  speaking  of  genius  as 
essentially  personal.    A  quality  which  de- 
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I  pends  more  than  any  other  on  the  time  of 
life,  which,  as  the  common  parlance  at- 
tests, not  merely  grows  and  matures,  but 
decays,  and  sometimes  even  expires,  while 
the '  moral  character  undergoes  no  sub- 
stantial change  except  what  may  be  due 
to  the  constant  pressure  of  volition,  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  of  the  essence  of  the 
individual  life.  We  should  have  been  dis- 
posed to  say  that  genius  and  intellectual 
gifts  generally  are  not  of  the  essence  of 
the  individual  life,  except  so  far  as  they 
have  been  incorporated  by'  the  free  efforb 
of  the  possessor, —  so  far,  that  is,  as  they 
have  received  their  aim  and  guidance, 
taken  a  new  direction  aud  purpose  im- 
pressed upon  them,  from  the  voluntary 
life  of  the  soul.  At  all  events,  be  this  as 
it  may,  it  is  surely  wif<est  and  safest,  while 
insisting  on  the  spiritual  individuality  of 
man  as  attested  by  his  consciousness  of 
free-will  and  responsibility,  to  keep  aloof 
from  the  extremely  debateable  ground  as 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  intellectual  and 
moral  powers  are  derived  from  our  ances- 
tors or  not.  We  should  have  thought  it 
probably  a  priori  that  all  the  mere  condi- 
tions of  moral  life,  all  those  dispositions 
and  faculties, —  as  distinguished  from  the 
direction  freely  impressed  on  them, — 
which  show  themselves  in  a  marked  de- 
gree at  the  very  dawn  of  life,  are  in  some 
way  traceable  to  antecedent  circumstances, 
among  which  the  natures  of  the  parents 
must  be  of  the  first  importance.  It  is 
only  in  the  free-will  itself  that  we  can 
quite  safely  assert  the  existence  of  a  germ 
of  spiritually  modifying  power  capable  of 
dissociating  itself  from  the  past  so  far  as 
to  check  or  reverse  the  tendencies  inherit- 
ed from  the  past. 

But  if  there  are  directions  here  and 
there  in  which  Dr.  Liddon  seems  to  have 
diverged  from  the  broad  track  of  his  sub- 
ject to  enter  on  winding  paths  of  an  intri- 
cate and  somewhat  dangerous  kind,  there 
is  no  trace  of  over-refinement  aod  want 
of  respect  for  the  solid  ground  of  recog- 
nizable fact  in  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
these  lectnres.  The  lecture  on  *^  Prayer  '^ 
especially,  though  we  have  one  reserve  to 
make  to  our  entire  sympathy  with  it,  is 
full  of  that  masculine  and  candid  force 
which  disdains  to  leave  a  single  objection 
that  weighs  heavily  on  other  minds  un- 
stated, and  as  far  as  may  be,  replied  to. 
Take,  for  instance,  Dr.  Liddon's  power- 
ful answer  to  the  common  objection  that 
the  prayers  of  Christians  for  specific 
blessings  are  commonly  inconsistent  with 
each  other,  and  that  God  cannot  grant 
one  without  denying  another.    Dr.  Lid* 
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don  replies  that  "all  Christian  prayer 
takes  it  for  granted  that  the  material 
world  exists  for  th|a  sake  of,  and  is  entire- 
ly subordinate  to,  the  interests  of  the 
moral ;  and  secondly,  that  God  is  the  best 
judge  of  what  the  true  interests  of  the 
moral  world  really  are.  Therefore  if  his 
petition  be  not  granted,  a  Christian  will 
not  conclude  that  his  real  prayer  is  un- 
answered. His  real  prayer  was  from  the 
first  that  God's  name  might  be  hallowed 
among  men  by  the  adrance  of  his  kingdom 
and  the  doing  of  his  will,  through  God's 
granting  a  particular  request  that  he  urges. 
lie  knows  that  his  own  highest  object  may 
be  best  secured  by  the  refusal  of  the  rery 
blessing  for  which  he  pleads."  That  is  an 
answer  put  in  the  broadest  way  and  on 
the  strongest  ground,  and  seems  to  us  the 
full  truth  on  the  subject  of  this  particular 
puzzle. 

We  are  not  so  well  satisfied  with  Dr. 
Liddon's  answer  to  the  objection  from  the 
universality  of  law.  He  points  out,  just  as 
Dr.  Carpenter  did  at  the  British  Associa- 
tion, that  '*  Law  "  is  only  another  name  for 
our  conception  of  the  regular  order  of  the 
external  universe,  and  that  if  it  be  uni- 
yersal,  it  is  only  so  as  expressing,  not  as 
constraining,  God's  own  purpose.  And 
then  he  goes  on  :  — 

**If,  however,  we  mean  by  law  the  observed 
regularity  with  which  Gbd  works  in  nature  as 
in  grace;  then,  in  our  contact  with  law,  we  are 
dealing,  not  with  a  brutal,  nnintelligent,  un- 
conquerable force,  but  with  the  free  will  of  an 
intelligent  and  moral  Artist,  Who  works,  in  His 
perfect  freedom,  with  sustained  and  beautiful 
symmetry.  Where  is  the  absurdity  of  asking 
Him  to  hold  His  hand,  or  to  hasten  His  work  ? 
He  to  Whom  we  pray  may  be  trusted  to  grant 
or  to  refuse  a  prayer,  as  may  seem  best  to  the 
highest  wisdom  and  the  truest  love.  And  if  He 
grant  it.  He  is  not  without  resources;  even  al- 
though we  should  have  asked  Him  to  suspend 
what  we  call  a  natural  law.  Can  He  not  then 
provide  for  the  freedom  of  His  action  without 
violating  its  order?  Can  He  not  supersede  a 
lower  rule  of  working  by  the  intervention  of  a 
higher?  If  He  really  works  at  all;  if  some- 
thing that  is  neither  moral  nor  intelligent  has 
not  usurped  His  throne,  —  it  is  certain  that 
*  the  thing  that  is  done  upon  earth  He  doeth  it 
Himself;'  and  that  it  is  therefore  as  consistent 
with  reason  as  with  reverenoe  to  treat  Him  as 
being  a  free  Agent,  Who  is  not  really  tied  and 
bound  by  the  intellectual  abstractions  with 
which  finite  intellects  would  fain  annihilate  the 
freedom  of  His  action.  No;  to  pray  for  rain  or 
sunshine,  for  health  or  food,  is  just  as  reason- 
able as  to  pray  for  gifts  which  the  soul  only  can 
receive — increased  love,  joy,  peaooj  long-suffer- 
ing, gentleness,  goodness,  faith.  All  such  pray- 
ers presuppoee  the  truth  that  God  is  not  the 


slave  of  His  own  rules  of  action ;  that  He  enn 
innovate  upon  His  work  without  forfeiting  His 
perfection;  that  law  is  only  our  way  of  oon- 
oeiving  of  His  regularised  working,  and  not  an 
external  force  which  governs  and  moulds  what 
we  recogniie  as  His  work.  It  dissolves  into 
thin  air,  as  we  look  hard  at  it,  this  fancied  bar- 
rier of  inexorable  law ;  and  as  the  mist  clears 
off,  beyond  there  is  the  throne  of  the  Moral 
King  of  the  ini verse,  in  Whose  eyes  material 
symmetry  is  as  nothing  when  compared  with 
the  spiritual  well-being  of  His  moral  oreatures.** 

That  seems  to  us  hardly  to  indicate  the 
same  fulness  of  insight  into  the  scientific 
objection  which  Dr.  Liddon's  treatment  of 
sceptical  difficulties  in  this  book,  usually 
shows.  That  objection  we  understand  to 
be  that  a  eertain  absolute  universality  in 
the  physical  order  of  the  universe  is  now 
well  aseertained  to  be  a  part  of  the  di- 
vine rule,  and  consequently  that  to  pray 
for  anything  which  involves  a  violation  of 
that  order  is  to  pray  for  what  it  is  un- 
reasonable, arrogant,  and  even  irreverent 
to  ask.  For  example,  for  a  man  to  pray 
that  a  sword  thrust  into  the  body  of  bis 
friend  shall  not  wound  him,  that  deadly 
poison  if  drunk  by  him  should  not  injure 
him,  that  a  stone  thrown  from  a  tower 
should  be  suspended  in  mid-air,  that  a 
body  in  whiah  decomposition  had  set  in 
should  be  restored  to  life,  that  a  leafless 
tree  should  blossom  months  before  its 
season,  that  a  ship  should  perform  in  two 
days  a  voyage  never  yet  performed  in  less 
than  ten,  —  to  pray  for  these  things,  with 
Tiowever  holy  an  aim  or  purpose,  would 
seem,  we  say,  arrogant,  unreasonable,  irrev- 
erent, as  assuming  that  God  had  no  higher 
or  larger  purpose  in  laying  out  the  plan  of 
the  universe  than  one  which  any  pious 
finite  wish  mi^ht  overset.  Now,  if  we  un- 
derstand Dr.  Liddon  aright,  he  would  not 
admit  that  anything  whatever  was  bo 
thoroughly  a  part  of  the  physical  order  of 
the  universe,  but  what  it  might  be  allow- 
able to  pray  that  it  might  not  happen, 
under  the  due  reserves.  We  say,  on  the 
contrary,  that  to  pray  thus  is  to  pray  for  a 
miracle,  and  that  no  miracle  properly  so 
called  could  be  properly  prayed  for,  for  a 
private  purpose,  at  all.  Our  Lord's  mira- 
cles were  no  doubt  some  of  them  of  this 
kind,  —  not  answers  to  prayer  wonderful 
only  by  their  coincidence  with  the  time  of 
the  prayer,  but  real  suspensions  of  fixed 
laws.  The  miracles  of  the  raising  of  Lai- 
arus,  of  the  feeding  of  the  multitude,  and 
of  the  turning  of  the  water  into  wine,  are  ^ 
all  of  them  simply  inconsistent  with  the 
fixsd  laws  of  the  universe  as  we  kno^ 
thcLa,  departures  by  the  Divine  will  froiu 
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its  own  ordiDAry  priDciples  of  action.  On 
the  other  band,  many  of  oar  Lord's  so- 
enlled  miracles  may  be  explained  as  not 
secessarily  supernatural  in  this  sense,  in- 
ceed,  as  only  supernatural  in  that  sense 
ill  which  every  real  answer  to  prayer  is  so. 
It  is  quite  conceivable  that  many  of  the 
miracles  of  healing  were  mere  exertions  in 
a  higher  degree  of  the  kind  of  magnetic 
power  which  other  men  have  in  a  less  de- 
gree, and  that  other  miracles  were  mere 
prophecies.  But  the  former  kind  of  mira- 
cles involved  alterations  of  God's  univer- 
lal  laws  for  the  physical  world,  and  are 
explicable  only  because  the  full  manifesta- 
tion of  Christ  was  even  more  necessary  for 
the  universal  restoration  of  the  moral 
world,  than  man's  trust  in  this  unchangea- 
ble physical  order  itself.  As  Dr.  Liddon 
fioely  remarks,  the  value  of  true  miracle  is 
to  identify  for  us  the  author  of  the  physi- 
cal world  with  the  divine  inspirer  of  con- 
Kience :  — 

"But  how  is  man  enabled  to  identify  the 
Author  of  this  law  within  him,  perfectly  re- 
flated, as  it  is,  in  the  Christ,  with  the  Author 
of  the  law  of  the  universe  without  him  7  The 
answer  is,  by  miracle.  Miracle  is  an  innovation 
vpoo  physical  law,  — or  at  least  a  suspension  of 
lome  lower  physical  law  by  the  intervention  of 
a  higher  one,  —  in  the  interests  of  moral  law. 
The  historical  fact  that  Jesns  Christ  rose  from 
the  dead  identifies  the  Lord  of  physioal  life  and 
death  with  the  Legislator  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Moaut  Miracle  is  the  certificate  of  identity 
between  the  Lord  of  Natare  and  the  Lord  of 
Cooscience,  —  the  proof  that  He  is  really  a 
Moral  Being  who  sabordiaates  physical  to  moral 
iotereats.  Miracle  is  the  meeting  point  between 
intellect  and  the  moral  sense,  because  it'-an- 
iKHiiioes  the  answer  to  the  efforts  and  yearnings 
alike  of  the  moral  sense  and  the  intelleot;  be- 
eaitte  it  annonnoes  revelation." 

Bat  without  so  great  and  universal  a  pur- 
pose, true  miracle,  as  distinguished  from 
regular,  uumiraculous  answer  to  prayer,  is 
hardly  conceivable.  It  secm^  to  us  that  a 
physical  order  intended  for  the  whole  hu- 
man race  could  not  be  broken  through, 
nor  could  a  pious  heart  even  desire  to  see 
it  broken  through,  for  the  sake  of  a  special 
individual,  however  deep  might  be  his 
moral  need.  We  can  only  pray  for  physi- 
cal benefits  where  we  fully  believe  that 
they  might  be  granted  without  miracle, 
that  they  might  be  granted,  for  instance, 
through  that  providential  guidance  of  our 
own  or  other  hearts  and  wills  which  may, 
aa  Mr.  Galton  has  himself  admitted,  ma- 
terially alter  the  physical  facts  of  the 
world  without  any  real  interference  with 
physical   law.      The    legitimacy  of  such 


prayers  as  that  for  rain,  seems  to  us  to  de- 
pend on  the  possibility  that  the  conditions 
of  rain  are  not  absolutely  determined  by 
fixed  laws  of  creation,  —  that  the  condi- 
tions of  rain  are  not  as  purely  physical  as 
the  conditions  of  an  eclipse.  All  the  world 
would  quite  rightly  protest  against  the 
blasphemy  of  praying  that  we  might  be 
spared  an  eclipse  at  the  time  astronomers 
predicted  one,  however  detrimental  it 
might  ^Conceivably  be  to  human  inter- 
ests. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possiblei 
though  hardly  probable,  that  rain,  like  hu- 
man health  and  the  health  of  cattle,  may 
depend  on  laws  not  purely  physical,  —  not 
absolutely  invariable,  —  and  so  long  as 
this  is  possible,  there  is  no  harm  in  pray- 
ing for  rain  under  the  ordinary  reserves 
of  Christian  prayer,  fiut  Dr.  Liddon 
himself  would  hardly  justify  a  prayer 
against  an  eclipse,  even  though  it  could  be 
shown  to  be  apparently  in  the  highest 
degree  injurious  to  us.  And  heartily  as 
we  agree  that  we  must  not  hastily  set  lim- 
its to  prayer  in  deference  to  what  may  be 
imaginary  laws,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  as- 
sert that  to  pray  for  what  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  to  be  a  miracle,  except 
it  be  on  such  an  occasion  and  for  such  uni- 
versal purposes  as  our  Lord's  miracles, 
which  brought  a  new  manifestation  of 
God's  nature  to  the  world,  is  to  pray  that 
God  will  reverse  the  rules  which  He  has 
after  a  sufficient  fashion  made  known  to 
us. 

We  wish  we  could  extract  at  length 
from  Dr.  Liddon's  last  and  finest  lecture, 
on  '*  The  Mediator  as  the  Guarantee  of 
Religious  Life."  Nothing  more  powerful 
has  been  written  for  many  a  year  past. 
But  we  could  not  do  it  any  justice  in  the 
limits  of  this  review,  and  must  content 
ourselves  with  heartily  recommending  it, 
t^  the  gem  of  a  very  thoughtful  and  most 
vivid  book,  to  the  attention  of  our  read- 
ers. 


From  The  Spectator. 
JAVA.» 

"J  WAS  there,  such  things  befell  me," 
!  are  the  words  from  La  Fontaine  with 
which  the  Comte  (now  Marquis)  de  Bean- 
voir  prefaces  the  wonderftu  story  of  his 
visit  to  Java,  in  1866,  an  incident  of  his 
•  voyage  round  the  world  made  in  company 
with  the  Due  de  Penthi^vre,  and  recorded 

*  Java,  Siam,  Canton :  Voyage  auiour  du  Afontk, 
Par  le  Comte  de  Beauvolr.    Paxia :  Henri  Plon. 
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ia  several  volumes  of  the  moat  remarka- 
ble Bnd  interesting  traveh  witbin  our 
knowledge.  This  youn^  Frenchman  has  a 
great  talent  for  narration,  and  the  hap- 
piest possible  faculty  of  realizing  pre- 
cisely what  it  is  that  readers  want  to  know 
about  strange  places,  of  nicely  adjusting 
the  proportions  of  explanation  and  illus- 
tration, so  as  to  produce  at  once  a  recital 
and  a  picture,  the  one  captivating,  the 
other  dazzling.  He  observes  with  scrupu- 
lous nicety,  he  compares  without  weari- 
some iteration,  his  freshness  and  adaptabil- 
ity of  mind  invest  everything  with  eager 
pleasure  and  interest,  his  ready  humour 
plays  about  each  Recessive  subject,  bring- 
ing out  all  its  amusing  points  and  con- 
trasts, his  unfailing  cheerfulness  invests 
every  detail  of  the  journey  with  a  charm, 
and  .his  keen  intelligence  extracts  the 
Bocial  and  political  facts,  just  as  his  artistic 
sense  notes  the  effects  of  colour  and  form. 
The  marvellousjourney  which  included  the 
inmost  interior  of  the  island  and  a  visit  to 
the  original  of  the  hero  of  Eugene  Sue's 
Mijsieres  de  Parisy  Rahden-Saleh,  reads 
like  a  chapter  from  the  Arabian  Nights, 
with  modern  and  Western  habits  of  loco- 
motion superadded  ;  but  when  the  reader 
comes  to  the  traveller's  ^*  appreciation,"  he 
finds,  under  the  heading  **Le  Syst^me 
Coloniale,"  a  clear,  well-reasoned  accurate 
chart  of  the  material  and  moral  condition 
of  the  great  Dutch  colony  of  Batavia, 
which  proves  that  M.  de  Beau  voir  can  be 
as  practical  as  he  is  artistic.  With  equal 
warmth  and  good  sense  he  reprobates  the 
selfish  and  wicked  policy  of  Holland  in 
keeping  the  14,000,000  of  people  under  its 
"  protectorate  *'  in  ignorance,  in  prohibit- 
ing missionary  efforts,  and  perpetuating 
the  hideous  ignorance  which  enables  that 
kingdom  to  extort  enormous  profit  from 
the  corvee  system  of  labour.  He  gives  an 
astonishing  account  of  the  natural  produc- 
tions of  the  island,  where  notwithstanding 
Mohammedan  fanaticism,  the  bravery  and 
the  instincts  of  a  race  of  pirates,  and  the 
pride  of  an  ancient  nobility,  25,000  Eu- 
ropeans rule,  like  demigods,  fourteen  mil- 
lions of  men,  **  When,"  says  the  author, 
**  one  has  witnessed  the  religious  respect, 
the  blind  submission  of  the  Javanese  to  all 
moral  authority,  the  prompt  putting  in 
practice  of  evervthing  that  is  material  or- 
der, when  one  has  gazed  away  to  the  far 
horizon  of  the  mountains  over  the  coffee 
plantations  worked  by  the  entire  popula-< 
tions  of  numerous  villages,  when  one  has 
travelled  for  many  whole  days  across  fields 
of  sugar-cane  (each  several  square  leagues 
in  extent),  where  thousands  of  forced  la- 


bourers (puvriers  en  corve'e)  toil  in  long 
lines  in  the  trenches,  when  one  has  learned 
that  all  this  is  a  Government  monopoly,  — 
it  is  easy  to  understand  that,  after  having 
discharged  the  expenses  of  administration, 
which,  everything  included,  amount  to 
120.500,000  francs,  the  budget  has,  in  a 
period  of  ten  years,  reached  a  minimum 
excess  of  63,000,000  francs.  No  other  col- 
ony has  ever  produced  such  a  result! 
Thus  the  traveller  who  only  sees  is  dazzled 
by  these  grandiose  figures,  by  the  aspect 
of  the  roads,  the  villages,  and  the  country, 
by  the  superb  cultivation,  and  the  activity 
of  the  people  who  produce  so  much  for 
their  masters.  But  the  traveller  who  thinks, . 
asks  how,  in  this  age,  these  thousands  of 
men  wear  away  their  lives  in  labodring 
upon  land  which  they  can  never  possess, 
and  in  producing  harvests  all  whose  profits 
are  to  belong  to  others.  And  yet  he  is 
told  that  these  men  are  not  slaves !  The 
author  works  out  and  exposes  this  problem 
in  a  chapter  explanatory  of  the  Dutch 
system  of  unanimous  "exploitation"  of 
this  so-called  colony,  —  in  reality  an  im- 
mense farm  administered  by  Government 
functionaries,  —  which  is  full  of  deep  and 
painful  moral  interest ;  exhibiting  the 
terrible  result,  in  everything  except  money, 
of  three  centuries  of  European  occupation, 
during  which  the  Javanese  have  steadily 
gone  jdown  in  the  scale  of  civilization. 
But  how  strong  must  be  the  temptation 
to  the  traveller  to  remain  of  the  number 
of  those  who  only  see,  who  do  not  think,  in 
a  place  where  everything  is  so  marvellous 
to  the  sight,  and  where  the  white  man  is 
so  supreme  that  he  can  only  behold  choc- 
olate-coloured humanity  sqbatting  with 
veiled  face  in  his  august  presence,  or 
straining  its  nerves  and  sinews  in  the  char- 
acter of  his  be<ast  of  burthen ;  where  he  is 
surrounded  with  all  that  can  minister  to 
the  pleasures  of  sense,  in  a  climate  which 
makes  him  dependent  upon  the  *'  ant-hills  ** 
of  native  servants  always  in  attendance,  and 
in  a  country  too  beautiful  for  language  to 
describe  1    Here  h  a  sketch  of  Batavia :  — 

**  In  truth  there  are  no  streets,  there  are  only 
majestic  alleys  shaded  by  beautiful  tafted  treeti, 
framed  in  long,  vast  arbors,  known  to  us  in  Ed- 
rope  only  as  operatic  decorations.  The  rays  of 
the  pitiless  suu  can  but  penetrate  their  shade  b( 
intervals,  while  they  gild  with  wonderful  reflec- 
tions the  countless  plumes  of  the  ooooa -trees, 
the  upright  branches  of  the  flame  trees,  which 
are  all  scarlet  flowers,  the  bananas,  with  green 
leaves  the  size  of  a  man,  the  cotton  trees,  laden 
with  snow-white  pufi,  the  traveller*8  palm, 
colossal  fans  of  unsurpassable  elegance,  which 
yield  streams  of  milk  to  the  summons  of  a  cans 
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poihed  into  tlieir  bark;  finally,  tlie  immeDse 
banyans,  whence  fall  tbousaods  of  Tertical 
lianttt  which  touch  the  earth,  tike  rapid  mot, 
ftod  spring  up  to  the  summit  of  the  tree,  there 
to  bind  themselves  into  intricate  garlands,  and 
sgain  to  fling  themselves  down.  One  of  these 
trees  alone  forms  an  entire  wood,  surrounded 
with  a  curtain,  a  net-work  of  intertwining 
leaves  and  flowers,  through  which  children  in 
the  eostnme  of  the  angels,  pushing  back  the 
lionet,  with  their  dark,  lithe  hands,  watch  the 
piTogQes  and  the  swimmers  as  they  glide  over 
the  waters  of  the  canal.  For  these  alleys  and 
arbours  are  the  foot-paths  of  the  *  arroyos '  of 
the  tropical  Babylon,  of  those  great  aquatic 
wsys  which  the  Dutch  would  have  made  by 
kandreds  in  memory  of  the  mother  country,  if 
the  Malay  population  had  not  already  made 
them  by  thousands.  Thus  have  the  instincts  of 
the  white  race  of  the  North  and  the  yellow  race 
of  the  Equator  met.  We  go  on  (in  little  open 
orriages  drawn  up  by  Liliputian  ponies) 
through  a  delicious  succession  of  these  embow- 
ered dleys,  by  the  side  of  the  *  arroyo,'  covered 
with  innumerable  barques,  which  float  amid 
gigantic  water-lilies,  and  catching  glimpses  of 
&U7-Ilke  gardens  and  white  marble  palaces, 
with  glittering,  many-coloured  verandahs  closing 
vp  the  vistas.  Seeing  nothing  but  these  alleys, 
I  believe  myself  to  be  in  a  Valley  of  Delights  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  when  I  am  de- 
posited at  the  hotel  of  the  Netherlands,  which 
»,  it  seems,  in  the  centre  of  Batavia.  This 
flowery  forest  is  the  city  itself !  I  am  intoxi- 
eated,  I  cannot  believe  my  eyes»  and  I  swear  by 
all  the  monkeys,  sacred  and  profane,  which  I 
have  seen  since  then,  that  I  am  quite  incapable 
of  making  you  understand  my  deliffht  and  ad- 
miration. The  building  is  of  white  marble, 
supported  on  a  colonnade  of  pierced  arches;  op- 
poiite  is  a  great  oval  kiosk  open  to  all  the 
brecses,  protected  by  a  light  roof,  —  this  is  the 
diniog-Toom,  where  a  busy  ant-hill  of  servants 
tnrrn  about,  laying  the  table.  How  fine  is  the 
efieet  of  their  robes  of  red  silk  or  mufrlin,  their 
Uae  turbans,  and  their  golden  sashes,  thrown 
OQt  against  the  whiteness  of  the  marble  floor  and 
baloooies. ...  At  nightfall  we  dine  in  the  kiosk ; 
around  us  a  brilliantly  attired  crowd  dance  in 
the  alleys,  lighted  up  with  Venetian  lamps.  We 
are  8a*ved  by  the  Oriental  troop  just  mentioned ; 
I  have  a  Malay  to  pour  out  iced  water  into  my 
l^asi,  I  have  two  to  change  my  plates,  three  to 
hoU  the  dishes,  one  to  carve,  one  to  wait  until 
the  ooifee  comes  round.  If  I  wanted  to  taste 
twelve  dishes,  and  could  succeed  in  asking  for 
them  in  the  local  tongue,  I  might  employ  the 
twelve  motionless  men  in  red  who  squat  behind 
me.  What  a  sight!  What  colouring!  What  a 
^y!  And  when  stretched  along  the  verandah, 
in  the  fiill  perfumed  breezy,  I  cry,  *  Spada  cassi 
api,*  quick;  one  of  the  Orientals  of  the-thou- 
iand  and  one  nights,  whom  one  is  tempted  to 
etllalaves,  leaves  the  column  at  whose  foot  he 
has  been  mutely  crouching  like  a  statue  of 
Boddha,  and  brings  me,  to  light  my  pipe,  a 


long  Aise  of  which  he  is  the  appointed  guardian* 
It  is  a  kind  of  torch  made  of  glutinous  sandal-* 
I  wood,  which  burns  day  and  night,  and  exhales 
a  del reious  perfume.  I  feel  myself  rapidly  turn- 
ing into  a  Sultan.  As  for  the  dinner  —  I  speak 
with  the  reserve  of  a  Northman  —  forty-eight 
different  kinds  of  pimento,  a  mountain  of  rice, 
in  which  is  hidden  a  microscopic  pilau  of  young 
pigeon,  served  with  a  sauce  flavoured  ^ith  red 
pepper,  which  is  the  famous  *  kari,'  an  absence 
of  all  viands  to  be  cut  with  an  ordinary  knife, 
an  abundance  of  salads  of  bamboo  and  chutnee, 
—  the  whole  undoubtedly  offers  a  local  colouring 
highly  appreciated  by  amateurs,  but  which 
lights  up  a  devouring  flame  in  stomachs  unac- 
customed to  Javanese  cooking,  whioh  is  still 
more  excited  by  the  local  drinks.** 

Every  one  bathes,  in  baths  of  maryellous 
luxury,  five  or  six  times  a  day,  cats  quan- 
tities of  spices,  and  sleeps  all  the  after- 
noon. The  old  city  of  Batavia  merited 
its  deadly  reputation,  but  the  new  city  has 
no  more  than  the  ordinary  danger  to  life 
of  such  a  climate.  The  inhabitants  re- 
fi^ard  the  suddenness  of  death  with  the  apa- 
thy of  custom.  M.  de  Beauvoir  relates 
that  he  was  talkincr  to  a  Datchman  about 
the  terrible  mortality  one  day,  and  that 
"  pleasant  companion  "  said,  **  Before  we 
built  the  new  town  away  from  the  shore, 
people  died  like  flies  in  old  Batavia.  It 
was  simply  poisoning  on  the  grandest 
scale,  for  every  human  being ;  but  it  does 
not  matter  now,  no  one  lives  there  but 
Chinamen  and  Malays.'*  This  reminds 
one  of  a  certain  newspaper  correspondent, 
who,  writing  to  Paris  during  the  Mexican 
war,  after  having  detailed  the  ravages  of 
yellow  fever  on  the  seaboard,  and  related 
the  departure  of  the  troops  for  the  interi- 
or, went  on  to  say  that  there  was  no  cause 
for  uneasiness  at  home,  as  only  the  sailors 
remained  at  the  coast.  The  new  city,  like 
the  old,  presents  a  constant  succession  of 
the  curious  spectacles  of  the  mysterious 
East, —  its  extremes  of  gorgeousness  and 
squalor,  its  idolatries,  and  its  crowds  of 
human  beings,  to  our  imagination  incom- 
parably oppressive.  Here  is  a  little  pic- 
ture of  a  sultan  and  sultana  of  one  of  the 
Bornean. principalities,  whom  M.  de  Bea\i- 
voir  saw  at  a  splendid  fete  given  by  the 
Resident,  Mynheer  Hoogeveen :  — 

'*  The  Sultan  is  a  crooked  little  old  man, 
wrinkled,  rheumatic,  who  chews  frantically  a 
paste  of  mixed  lime  and  betel,  which  blackens 
his  teeth,  keeps  his  gums  always  freshly  bleed- 
ing, and  closely  packed  between  the  teeth  and 
the  upper  lip,  swells  out  the  latter,  naturally 
heavy  and  hanging,  in  a  hideous  way.  ,But  the 
Sultana  is  a  very  pretty,  very  little,  very  young 
and  bright-eyed  creature,  who  returns  the  sal- 
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utatioDB  of  tbe  Earopeans  with  perfect  grace. 
HerdresB  is  a  loose  robe  of  silk,  blue  and  gold; 
a  white  soarf  covers  her  bosom,  crossing  it  ob- 
liquely, and  kept  in  its  place  by  twelve  inter- 
laced crescents,  forming  a  brooch  of  fine  dia- 
monds, the  most  beautiful  ornament  1  ever  saw; 
a  red  turban,  with  a  large  knot  of  diamonds  at 
the  side,  frames  her  expressive,  merry,  smooth, 
bronze  nee.  We  observe  her  curiously  as  we 
walk  under  the  white  arcades,  in  the  midst  of 
groups  of  strange  soldiery,  gorgeously-clad  ser- 
vants, smoking  vases  in  which  delicious  per> 
fUmes  are  burning,  and  wondrous  tropical  flow- 
ers, while  we  organize  with  our  amiable  host  a 
grand  crocodile-hunt*' 

Nothing  could  be  more  amusing  than 
tbe  description  of  this  crocodile-hant,  and 
a  Bucceeding  **  day  "  with  rhinoceros  (tbe 
big  beasts,  Tor  the  most  part,  disdainful 
and  unhurt),  in  which  M.  de  Beauvoir 
caught  every  peculiarity  and  shade  of  the 
exciting  and  extraordinary  scene.  The 
**  chasse  '*  takes  place  in  pirogues  when  cro- 
codiles are  its  object^  and  the  fun  of  the 
performance  is  equal  to  its  danger.  Here 
is  one  of  several  incidents.    The  party  is 


presence,  offers  an  extraordinary  contrast, 
which  did  not  fail  to  strike  the  travellers, 
but  of  which  they  had  not  time  to  feel  the 
pain,  for  every  hour  was  filled  with  the 
strained  effort  of  observation,  with  impres- 
sions and  sensations  absolutely  new.  Their 
journey  was  made  by  the  corv4e  system, 
and  at  each  stage  a  whole  tribe  was  turned 
out  to  carry  them  over  the  precipices  and 
down  the  winding  ravines,  where  the  little 
pink  buffaloes,  whose  curious  instinct  it  is 
to  bate  and  spit  at  Europeans,  cannot  be 
used.  At  Tjipadalarang  they  met  a  Java- 
nese prince,  arrayed  in  pale  green  silk,  and 
two  princesses  in  rose-coloured  belts,  span- 
gled with  gold,  who  immediately  squatted 
on  the  ground  before  the  white  men,  to 
their  confusion  and  distress.  At  Bandong 
they  were  admitted  to  the  palace  of  the 
"Regent,'*  a  prince  of  antique  race,  quite 
subject  to  tne  Dutch  Government,  who 
gives  him  this  post,  but  a  king,  a  "  sultan  ** 
in  the  eyes  of  the  natives,  who  obey  him 
abjectly.  He  gets  any  amount  of  toil  oat 
of  his  people,  to  the  enormous  profit  of  the 
Dutch,  who  pay  him  an  immense  annual 


steering  for  the  villa  of  the  "Captain  of    salary..   He  has  his  harem,  his  orchestra, 
the  Chinese,*'  a  very  grand  fuuctionkfv  of    and  his  rhinoceros-hunts,  his  gods  and  hia 


the  colony,  who  occupies  a  place  of  honour 
in  the  leading  pirogue.  "During  the 
crossing  one  of  the  native  servants  made 
a  tremendous  jump  from  the  end  of 
the  boat  to  the  side  of  the  *  Captain,'  and 
gathering  up  his  pigtail,  which  was  trarlr 
ing  in  the  water,  carefully  tucked  it  doM^ 
beside  him.  *  Take  care,  my  lord  Ma^la- 
rin,*  he  said ;  *  you  must  not  let  yoil/  tail 
into  the  water,  or  a  crocodile  will  mill  you 
out  by  it.' "  They  killed  some  crocodiles, 
but  they  did  not  capture  the  unpleasant 
bodies;  and  M.  de  Beauvoir  records  re- 
gretfully that  he  had  to  relinquish  the  long 
cherished  hope  of  bringing  back  into  tbe 
"  bosom  of  his  family  a  black  carapace, 
twenty-five  feet  in  length,  and  hanging  it 
from  the  ceiling."  They  did  not  kill  any 
rhinoceros,  which  does  not  surprise  us,  but 
the  candour  of  the  admission,  so  unlike  a 
^* sporting*'  traveller,  does.  The  grand 
"  chasse,*'  and  a  visit  to  the  botanic  gar- 
den of  Buitenzorg,  which  is  the  finest  in 
the  world,  and  where  they  saw  the  fatal 
tree  one  drop  of  whose  juice  is  warranted 
to  kill  a  "  Christian  "  in  ten  minutes  and  a 
**  native "  in  fifteen,  preceded  their  de- 
parture for  the  interior.  The  exquisite 
beauty  and  variety  of  nature,  the  profu- 
sion of  animal  life  in  its  strangest  types, 
and  th^  degradation  of  humanity  in  tnat 
land  where  the  serpent  and  the  monkey 
are  worshipped,  and  where  no  white  man 
ever  sees  a  native  stand  upright  in  his 


priests,  gaudy  clothes  and  splendid  jewels, 
and  be  is  content.  The  travellers  were 
lodged  in  the  palace,  where  a  multitude  of 
servants  received  them.  "The  palace," 
^ays  M.  de  Beauvoir,  "  is  a  hive,  and  they 
are  the  bees,  without  working  however; 
the  courts  and  the  galleries  are  blocked  up 
by  them ;  it  is  true,  they  do  not  cost  much 
to  feed,  for  they  are  simply  stuffed  with 
rice  like  chickens,  and  they  are  delighted. 
Our  two  servants,  at  lunch,  were  waited 
on  by  seventeen  Indians,  double  the  num- 
ber at  dinner,  and  guess  what  it  is  when 
the  Javanese  Prince  entertains  the  French 
Prince  in  state."  A  great  bunting  party 
in  tbe  immense  forests,  terminating  with  a 
superb  feast,  is  delightfully  described ;  and 
the  chapter  ends  with  a  passage  respecting 
the  ravine  of  Ti-ka-Poundoung,  whither 
the  travellers  resorted  in  search  of  shade 
and  coolness,  to  which  we  refer  our  read- 
ers as  a  brilliant  example  of  M.  de  Beau- 
voir's  pictorial  style.  He  revels  in  tho 
luxuriant  beauty  of  nature,  and  is  deeply 
impressed  with  its  terrors  and  sublimities. 
Nothing  can  be  finer  than  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  volcanoes  and  the  marshes, 
of  the  boiling  lakes  of  the  far  interior, 
and  the  awful  storms  in  which  the  travel- 
lers were  caught  when  far  from  refuge, 
and  which  rapidly  dispersed  their  bril- 
liant escort  of  native  cavalry,  gorgeous- 
ly dressed,  with  golden  spurs  attached  to 
their  feet,  and  mounted  on  ponies  hardly 
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so  Urge  as  Shelties.  The  great  foreata  of 
teak  are  made  to  rise  before  us  in  all  their 
eodiess  grandeur,  aa  the  travellera  journey 
towards  the  splendid  and  populous  city  of 
Samarang,  en  route  to  the  ''  princely  lands/' 
Soarakarta  and  Djokjokarta  (not  subject 
to  Holland,  but  protected  after  the  Dutch 
bshion),  where  reign  two  sultans,  in 
▼hose  lives  are  exemplified  all  the  ancient 
customs,  all  the  traditions,  all  the  myster- 
ies of  the  unchanging  East.  In  these  for- 
e:^ta  the  sacred  monkeys  swarm,  and  such 
was  the  consternation  caused  to  the  escort 
bj  the  sight  of  the  travellers'  guns  pointed 
at  the  struggling  black  bunches  pendent 
fnm  the  trees,  that  the  head  man  waa 
obliged  to  explain  that  the  killing  of  a 
monkey  would  be  regarded  as  the  deadli- 
est treason  to  hospiUdity,  and  the  worst 
£)rm  of  assassination. 

They  arrived  at  Sourakarta  just  in  time 
to  witness  the  rejoicings  for  the  birth  of 
the  sultan's  thirty-third  child,  and  were 
received  with  great  honour  by  his  Majesty, 
at  the  ^  Kraton,"  a  palace-city  shut  in  by 
magnificent  gates,  which  contains  ten 
thousand  persons.  This  is  the  Versailles 
of  the  Malay  Louis  XIV.,  and  on  that  occa- 
sioo  four  thousand  of  its  tenants  were  ly- 
ing prostrate  to  receive  the  foreign  guests. 
Green  parasols  are  carried  over  the  heads 
of  the  *'  Resident "  and  the  visitors  present- 
ed by  him,  by  rajas  in  scarlet  petticoats, 
with  gilt  helmets  and  golden  khsses,  and 
with  this  pomp  of  attendance  they  pass 
thioogh  twelve  interior  courts,  surrounded 
with  superb  terraces,  and  in  and  out  of 
sreat  doorways  guarded  by  pickets  of  the 
Imperial  Army  naked  from  the  waist  up, 
but  with  splendid  skirts,  and  turbans  of 
bhiek  and  gold.  Musicians  in  scarlet  dra- 
pery execute  the  most  Oriental  of  chari- 
varis, and  do  wonders  with  bamboo  flutes 
two  yards  long.  The  procession  passes  be- 
ibre  bronze  monsters  which  date  from  the 
esrliest  ages,  before  cannons  of  extraordi- 
nary form,  served  by  gunners  of  the  calibre 
of  1346,  and  before  huge  cages  where  the 
fighting  tigers  crouch  and  growl.  The 
standard,  representing  a  fantastic  bird, 
embroidered  in  gold,  is  lowered  before 
them  at  every  step,  until  they  reach  the 
heart  of  the  palace,  a  vast  court,  whence  a 
grand  staircase  of  white  marble  leads  to 
Uie  dwelling  of  the  three  thousand  women 
who  form  the  harem  of  the  sultan.  The 
court  is  surrounded  by  a  colonnade,  and 
filled  with  hundreds  of  rajahs,  squatting 
io  regular  circles,  according  to  their  rank, 
the  sun  glistening  on  their  naked  breasts 
and  their  jewelled  weapons.  Here  is  a 
asene  which  few  European  eyes  have  ever 


witnessed,  a  scene   at  once  incomparably 
splendid  and  morally  hideous :  — 

"  In  the  oentre  stands  the  '  pendippo,*  a  great 
pavilion,  open  on  all  sides,  whose  base  is  of 
marble,  and  whose  sandal-wood  roof  is  laden 
with  acttlptared  arabesqaes  on  the  inside,  while 
from  the  oataide  rise  the  slender  carves  and 
layers  of  a  Chinese  temple.  On  the  right,  in  a 
line,  their  &ces  on  the  ground,  wearing  high 
caps  of  aaare  and  gold  tissue,  diamond  earrings, 
and  white  petticoats,  are  the  thirty-two  sons  of 
the  Emperor.  On  the  left  are  hundreds  of 
brothers-in-law,  ooosios,  and  nephews.  In  the 
centre,  and  f^r  down,  seated  upon  a  throne,  is 
his  Majesty.  He  is  twenty-eight  years  oIJ,  of  a 
slight  and  elegant  llgare,  of  a  pale  green  oom- 
plexion,  his  enormous  eyebrows  are  painted, 
and  his  eyes  are  large  and  weary.  His  head- 
dress is  of  black  silk,  with  gold  stripes,  he 
wears  a  close-fitting  vest,  with  golden  embroid- 
eries enclosing  a  thousand  diamonds  of  the  first 
water;  on  his  breast  hang  many  fantastio  deco- 
rations in  splendid  gems,  and  the  Commander's 
Cross  of  the  Lion  of  the  Netherlands.  His  long 
shining  skirt,  the  superb  jewels  which  glitter 
in  his  hair,  in  his  ears,  on  his  hands  and  feet, 
the  hilt  of  his  kriss,  which  bums  with  many- 
ooloured  fire,  turn  him  into  a  magical  tableau 
vivani^  with  an  expression  of  complete  effemina- 
cy. Twenty  young  female  servants,  almost  en- 
tirely unclothed,  stand  immediately  behind  him. 
Then  four  dwarfs  and  four  jesters,  in  the  most 
curious  atdre,  crouch  at  their  feet,  like  dogs  in 
grotesque  china.  Interior  offioials  and  baya- 
deres en  retraite,  squads  of  mandarins,  in 
green,  in  blue,  in  orange,  who  are  light-holders, 
handkerohief-holders,  spittoon-holders,  tea-hold- 
ers, coffee-holders,  betel-holders,  perfume-hold- 
ers, sons,  born  regularly  at  the  rate  of  two  a 
year,  prostrating  themselves  before  the  paternal 
Majesty;  grand  seizneurs  and  high  officials,  to 
the  number  of  4,000,  extended  on  all  fours, 
without  uttering  a  sound,  without  daring  to 
raise  their  eyes  to  the  *  pendippo;  *  such  was  the 
sight  before  us,  such  the  half-fabulous  Court  on 
which  we  looked  fh)m  the  topmost  step  of  the 
marble  dais,  —  we,  the  only  persons  to  whom  it 
was  permitted  to  stand  upright  in  the  midst  of 
that  human  harvest,  which  seemed  to  be  mown 
down  at  the  feet  of  the  master.*' 

And  yet  they  were  only  on  the  threshold 
of  the  wonders  which  were  to  be  disclosed 
to  them  in  the  "princely  lands."  The 
narrative  grows  more  and  more  fascinat- 
ing and  sad,  and  its  interest  culminates  at 
the  ancient  city  of  Djokjokarta ;  where  the 
Victoria  Regia  is  a  common  water-plant, 
where  the  great  pachyderms  are  plentiful 
as  poppies,  where  serpents  are  familiar  in- 
cidents of  every-day  life ;  where  nobody  is 
"  put  out "  of  humour,  though  many  are 
put  out  of  life,  by  earthquakes;  where 
buddhism  reigns  under  its  most  fantastio 
and  mystic  forms,  where  the  jealousy  of 
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the  harem  is  symbolized  by  hedjjres  of 
shark's  teeth  and  trap^  of  ingenious  cruelty, 
where  everything  one  has  ever  imagined 
of  splendour  is  utterly  surpassed,  and 
where  the  following  items  were  contribut- 
ed to  the  Dutch  amateurs  of  statistical 
facts  in  1803:  —  "273  individuals  have 
been  eaten,  during  this  year,  by  tigers, 
158  by  crocodiles,  72  have  been  trampled 
to  death  by  rhinoceros,  and  32  killed  by 
the  bites  of  serpents.  The  deaths  by 
earthquake  amount  to  493/' 


% 
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From  The  Spectator. 
THE  HOUSE  OF  BERNADOTTE. 

The  death  of   Charles  XV.  of  Sweden, 
the  third  monarch  of  the  family  of  Berna- 
dotte,  and  the  grandson  of  the  lucky  Gas- 
con  adventurer  who  so  strangely  won  a 
crown,  robs  the  roll  of  European  Sover- 
eigns of  one  of  its  most  attractive,  eccen- 
tric, and    many-sided     personalities.      In 
modern   days  the  peculiar    conditions  of 
monarchy  in  constitutional  countries  tend 
to  disguise  the  individuality  of   Kings  if 
not    to    extinguish    it    altogether.      But 
Charles  X.V.,  though  frankly  adopted  into 
the  Royal  caste  —  his  father,  King  Oscar, 
who  was  not  born  in  the  purple,  never  was 
thoroujghly  accepted  by  tlie  sort  of  people 
whose*  faith  is  in  the  Almanack  de  Gotha 
—  had  been  too  near  Mother  Earth  to  ac- 
quire the  serenity  of  the  kingly  state.     He 
held  largely  of  mere  human  clay,  and  by 
consequence  the  loyalty  of  his  people  took 
an  affectionate  shape  tb.it  is  rarely  seen  in 
the  relations  between  Continental  Sover- 
eigns and    their  subjects.  ■   Austria  and 
Prussia  are  loyal  to  the  Ilapsburg  and  Ila- 
henzoUerns,  nor  would  it  be  just  to  say 
that  their  loyalty  is  not    leavened   with 
love;  but  the  feeling  is  certainly  nob  that 
which  "  casteth  out   fear,"    The   attitude 
of  the  loyal  German  to  either  Kaiser  is  in 
the  first  place  one  of  awe,  and  it  has  often 
been    argued  tliat  in  our  time,  when  the 
world  is  honeycombed  with  revolutionary 
ideas,  the  Monarchy  which  is  nol  protected 
by  awe,  which  does  not  carry  with  it  the 
notion  of  augustness,  waits  only  the  slight- 
est impulse  to  come  to  the  ground  with  a 
rush.     Tue  career  of  the  Bernadottes  in 
Sweden,  and  especially  of  the  Prince  who 
died  last  week  at  the  early  age  of  forty- 
six,  affords  at  least  a  partial  refutation  of 
the  foregoing  theory. 

Bernadotte  himself —  King  Charles  XIV". 
John,  as  he  is  styled  in  the  singular  regal 
nomenclature  of  Swedish  history  —  never 


became  popular,  never  even  learned  the 
language  of  his  adopted  country;  but  the 
Swedes  recognized  the  advantages  of  his 
stern  rule,  and  respected,  if  they  did  not 
love,    **the     large,    imperfect,    necessary 
man,*'  whom  Count  Morner's  blundering 
policy  se.lted,  in  spite  of  Russian  jealousy 
and   Napoleon's  dislike,  on  the  throne  of 
the  Vasas.     But  Bernadotte's  children  and 
grandchildren  became  Swedes  not  merely 
in  name,  but  in  reality.     All  of  them  de- 
veloped literary  and  artistic  tastes,  of  which 
the  founder  of  the  family  had  <howQ  no 
sign,  and    the   late    King,  as   well  as  his 
father,  King  O-^car  I.,  was  distinguished  as 
a  munificent    and    intelligent   natron  of 
Scandinavian  art  and  letters.     Tiie  gentle 
and  unassuming  nature  of  King  0>car,*so 
strikingly  in  contrast  with  the  harsh  and 
grasping  character  of  his  predecessor  —  it 
is  said  that  Bernadotte  left  his  son  and 
successor  at  his  death  in  18ii  one  of  the 
largest  private  fortunes  in  Europe,  —  com- 
pletely won  the  hearts  of  hia  people ;  and 
the    happy  conquest    was    confirmed  by 
Charles  XV.,  who.^e  frankness,  kindliness 
contempt  for  formalities,  and  healthy  ani- 
malism were  qualities  that  the  Scandina- 
vians   of   every  class  could  value.     The 
King,  who  w;i8  now  seen  shaking  bands 
with  a  fi-^herman,  now  chatting  pleasantly 
with  an   old  soldier,  now   astoni-shing  his 
Court  with  hunting  expeditions  of  amazing 
rapidity  and  extent,  now  keeping  up  a  ca- 
rouse till   morning  in  the  Winter  Palace, 
was  a  man  after  the  Swedes'  own  heart; 
for  the  Swedes  are  not  unlike  the  English 
in  their  personal  preferences,  and  the  most 
popular  —  for  the  time  —  of  English  Sov- 
ereigns have    been  the  strong,  somewhat 
coarse-natured    Edward    IV.   and   Henry 
VIII.    Tiie  late  King  of  Sweden  had  the 
generous  impulses  and   winning  manners 
of  these  English  kings,  without  their  vice.*; 
but  he    possessed    aho    accomplishments 
that,  even  taken   singly,  are  rare   enough 
among  Kings,  and  that  have  seldom  been 
found  united  in  the  same  exalted  rank  be- 
fore.   He   U  said  to  have  been  a  skilful 
artillery  officer,  an  able  writer  on  tactics,  a 
land-jcupe  painter  whose  merit  would  have 
won  more  general  recognition  if  hU  pa- 
tience in   finishing  his  work  had  equalle  I 
the  brilliancy  of  his  conceptions,  a  poet  who 
has  added  to  Swedish  literature  some  very 
beautiful  gems;  a  political  writer  wielding 
a  trenchant  weapon,  though  dealing  blows 
too  wild   and  random  to  be  effective ;  an 
archaeologist,  a  patron  of  every  science  and 
every  art.    If  we  were  to  seek  for  an  apt 
historical  analogue   of  Charles    XV.,  we 
should  be  inclined  to  say  that  he  was  a 
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more  cultivated,  bnt  less  politic  Henri 
Quatre.  His  next  brother,  Prince  Gus- 
lar, who  died  in  early  manhood  twenty 
years  ago,  was  also  a  born  artist,  a  musi- 
ciaa  and  a  poet.  The  third  of  King  0:M;ar*s 
SODS,  the  Duke  of  Ostrogothia,  who  now  in 
default  of  male  heirs  to  Charles  XV.,  as- 
ceoda  the  throne  of  Sweden  as  Cscar  II., 
resembles  his  grandfather  more  than  either 
his  father  or  his  brothers.  A  certain  re- 
serve of  manner  distinguishes  him  from 
his  predecessor,  whose  culture,  however, 
iDd  whose  poetical  tastes  he  shares. 

The  only  daughter  of  Charles  XV.  is  the 
wife  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Denmark,  and 
the  late  king  clung  with  tenacity  to  the 
notion  that  through  this  alliance,  if  by  no 
other  means,  Scandinavian  unity  might  ^e 
accomplished,  and  the  United  Kingdom  of 
the  North  be  again  raised  to  the  rank  .of 
a  great  power.  Unfortunately  all  his  ef- 
forts to  create  even  a  basis  of  union  failed. 
A  strong  party  among  the  Danes  would, 
undoubtealy,  have  been  willing  to  accept 
a  Confederation  in  which  Denmark,  so  pro- 
lific in  able  men,  would  at  once  have  taken 
the  lead,  and  if  the  wild  hope  of  making 
Schleswig-HoUtein  Danish  had  not  tempt- 
ed the  statesmen  at  Copenhagen  into  tne 
intrigues  which  resulted  in  the  Treaty  of 
London,  the  choice  of  Prince  Christian  of 
Gliicksburg  as  Frederick  the  Seventh's 
successor,  and  ultimately  in  the  war  of 
18(M,  the  Swedish  Crown  Prince  might 
have  .peaceably  united  the  three  crowns. 
Later  the  accomplishment  of  the  Unionist 
policy  became  more  difficult,  for  Sweden 
would  have  had  to  purchase  a  doubtful 
advantage  at  a  heavy  cost  and  a  serious 
risk.  The  Swedes  have  still  a  vivid  re- 
membrance of  the  abominable  tyranny  ez- 
erci:>ed  over  them  by  the  Danish  despot 
Christian  II.,  and  the  Norwegians  have  al- 
most as  unpleasant  memories  of  the  con- 
nection with  Denmnrk  which  was  severed 
hy  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  Whatever 
the  Danes  may  have  dcbired,  therefore,  the 
Swedes  and  Norwegians,  disagreeing  in 
many  points  of  policy,  were  at  one  in  re- 
fusing to  support  King  Charles  XV.  in  his 
military  projects  for  the  deliverance  of 
Denmark  from  the  grasp  of  Prussia,  and 
for  the  Union  of  Scandinavia.  This  dream 
of  knight-errantry  being  thus  rudely  dis- 
pelled by  the  cold  common-sense  of  the 
Swedish  Legislature  and  the  parsimonious 
shrewdness  of  the. Norwegian  democracy, 
there  remained  no  chance  of  abrogating 
the  Salic  Law  for  the  benefit  of  the  Crown 
Princess  of  Denmark,  and  for  the  exclusion 
of  the  Duke  of  O.-trogothia.  King  Oscar 
II.  ascends  the  throne  with  an  indisputable 


title,  though  the  protest  recorded  at  the 
accession  of  Oscar  I.,  in  1814,  and  at  that 
of  Charles  XV.,  in  1859,  by  Prince  Gusta- 
vus  of  Vasa,  Field-Marshal  in  the  Austrian 
Army,  and  heir  of  the  unfortunate  Gusta- 
vua  IV.,  deposed  in  1809,  will,  no  doubt,  be 
again  presented  to  the  i^reat  Powers. 

Tiie  House  of  Bernadotte  rests  its  claim 
to  the  throne  solely  on  popular  election ; 
the  Prince  of  Ponte  Corvo.  when  named 
Crown  Prince  in  1810  by  the  Swedi:>h  Diet, 
contracted  no  alliance  of  marriage  with 
the  House  of  Vasa;  his  children  were  born 
to  him  by  the  wife  he  had  chosen  in  his  ob- 
scurity, the  daughter  of  a  merchant  of 
Marseilles.  King  Oscar,  his  son,  a  Parisian 
by  birth,  was  eleven  years  old  when  the 
new  destiny  that  opened  to  his  father 
called  on  him  to  quit  his  country  and  his 
faith.  As  we  have  said,  this  monarch,  who 
was  not  of  an  assertive  character,  did  not 
altogether  conquer  the  jealousy  excited  by 
the  iotru-iion  of  anoous  homointo  the  Royal 
caste.  He  had  the  good-fortune,  however, 
to  marry  a  princess  of  the  Leuchtenburg 
family,  which  smoothed  the  way  for  his 
children's  acceptance  within  the  magic 
circle.  Charles  XV.  espoused  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Prince  Frederick  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, uncle  of  the  King  of  Holland ;  his 
brother  Oscar,  who  succeeds  him,  took  to 
wife  a  daughter  of  the  late  Duke  of  Nas- 
sau. These  alliances  with  that  of  King 
Charles's  only  daughter  to  the  heir  to  the 
Danish  crown  indicate  the  entire  and  final 
adoption  of  the  Bernadottes  among  the 
Regal  Houses,  —  an  event  of  remarkable 
rarity,  inasmuch  as  the  founder  of  the  fam- 
ily won  his  throne  neither  by  conquest  nor 
b)^marriage.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
present  generation  of  Swedish  Princes  are 
by  no  means  disposed  to  give  themselves 
the  airs  of  parvenus,  who  would  fain  lo!<e 
sight  of  their  origin.  They  are  proud  of 
the  name  of  Bernadotte,  and  oi  the  old 
Gascon  himself.  In  the  few  words  which 
King  0:«car  addressed  this  week  to  the  two 
nations  whom  he  rules,  he  speaks  of  the 
union  affected  ^*  by  my  great  ancestor,"  a 
union  which  the  Bernadottes  have  done 
much  to  make  secure  and  lasting.  The 
experience  of  Sweden  and  Norway  might 
make  statesmen  consider  whether  when  a 
crown,  like  that  of  Greece,  for  instance,  is 
going  a-begging,  it  would  not  be  wiser  to 
bestow  it  on  an  able  man  who  knows  how 
to  govern,  than  on  some  young  sprig  of 
royalty  whose  caste  traditions  teach  him 
only  how  to  reign.  It  is  not  every  day 
that  a  Leopold  of  Coburg  is  to  be  found 
"  disengaged,"  but  men  as  able  as  Berna- 
dotte are  never  wanting.     It  has  been 
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proved  that  a  royal  family  can  make  itself 
beloved  and  respected  thougb  Of  plebeian 
blood,  and  neither  King  Otho  nor  King 
George  seems  to  have  inspired  the  esurient 
Greeks  of  the  Hellenic  Kingdom  with  that 
awe  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  peculiar 
property  of  the  Princely  Houses  of  Europe. 


From  The  Spectator. 
6EN0R  ZORRILLA*S   PROGRAMME  AJUD 
PROSPECTS. 

Thb  Spanish  Premier  must  be  an  ex- 
ceedingly wise  or  an  exceedingly  rash 
man  to  come  before  the  Cortes  with  the 
enormous  programme  announced  in  the 
Royal  Speech  on  Sunday  last,  and  on  the 
whole,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
balance  of  evidence  is  decidedly  in  favour 
of  his  prudence.  At  the  same  time,  the 
mere  enumeration  of  the  measures  which 
Senor  Zorrilla  has  promised  to  the  coun- 
try is  calculated  to  startle  politicians  ac- 
customed to  the  leisurely  proceedings  and 
less  pressing  necessities  of  a  more  north- 
ern clime.  In  the  firi^t  place,  accounts  are 
to  be  settled  with  the  Pope  and  Prince 
Bismarck  could  hardly  improve  upon  the 
language  in  which  King  Amadeo  speaks 
of  the  *'  firm  decision  "  of  his  Government 
*"  to  live  in  accordance  with  the  facts  and 
the  ideas  of  our  time,  and  to  maintain  the 
decrees  legally  established  by  the  will  of 
the  nation."  If  this  does  not  mean  that 
the  Spanish  clergy  are  going  to  be  brought 
very  sharply  to  book  for  their  scant  affec- 
tion towards  the  new  order  of  affairs,  we 
are  mistaken.  Then  the  Government  is 
to  tell  the  **  whole  truth  "  on  the  different 
Budgets,  so  that  we  may  expect  at  least 
one  novelty  from  Senor  Zorrilla's  Admin- 
istration, the  obligation  not  to  tell  the 
whole  truth  having  been  religiously  ob- 
served by  the  preceding  run  of  Spanish 
Ministries.  The  Radical  chief  has  always, 
however,  been  distinguished  for  a  good  re- 
putation in  financial  affairs,  and  the  foreign 
creditor  remembers  with  satisfaction  that 
it  was  the  Radical  party,  consisting  of  such 
men  as  Moret  y  Prendergast  and  King 
Gomez,  which  manfully  stood  out  against 
the  arbitrary  taxation  of  the  external  debt 
proposed  by  the  Sagastist-Unionists  and 
supported  even  by  such  respectable  papers 
as  the  Epoca  last  year.  Then  come  a 
string  of  the  most  sweeping  modifications 
in  the  present  system  of  things, —  the  abo- 
lition of  the  military  conscription,  the  es- 
tablishment of  universal  military  service, 
the  abolition  of  the  maritime  conscription, 


the  reorganization  of  the  Navy,  the  replen- 
ishment of  the  fortresses  and  arsenals,  the 
transformation  of  the  judiciary  and  the  in- 
troduction of  trial  by  jury,  the  regulation 
of  the  public  instruction,  &c.    The  Carlist 
insurrection  is  represented  as  being  almost 
extinct,  and  though  there  may  be  some 
optimist  poetry  in  this  statement,  it  is  tol- 
erably certain  that  the  lapse  of  a  very  few 
months  will  see  the  end  of  the  Quixotic 
folly,  not  of  Don  Carlos,  who,  except  at 
the  affair  of  Amorevieta,  did  not  even  ap- 
pear as  a  Don  Quixote,  but  of  the  Basque 
and    Catalonian    peasantry.    The  winter 
cold  bites  hard  and  sharp  and  the  winter 
wind  cuts  you  like  a  razor  on  those  stern 
sierras  where  Castells  and  Tristany  still 
head  a  few  hundreds  of  credulous  partizans. 
If 'Don  Carlos  means  to  enter  Madrid  in 
triumph  he  had  bett^  be  quick  about  it, 
or  else  he  may  have  to  do  it  without  any 
attendants  except  the  escort  which  King 
Amadeo  will  be  gl^d  to  furnish  him.    It  is 
true  that  Senor  Zorrilla  speaks  of  punish- 
ments in  store  for  the  insurgents,  and  that 
this  may  be  calculated  to  intensify  resist- 
ance.    We  do  not  suspect,  however,  that 
any  but  insurgent  leaders  are  in  danger 
of  serious  punishment.    The  Government 
of  King  Amadeo  will  know  how  to  distin- 
guish between  dupers  and  duped,  and  the 
engagement  to  respect  the  provincial  privi- 
leges, thetreasured/ueroA,  of  the  northern 
districts  must  tend  to  allay  a  good  deal  of 
disaffection.    It  was  in  the  name  of  the  he- 
loved  yUerof  that  Don  Carlos  called  the 
Navarrese  to  arms  in  sunny  April  last,  and 
it  ought  to  considerably  damp  the  ardonr 
of  local  patriotism  to  find  that  the  fueros 
will  be  quite  as  safe  without  any  uncom- 
fortable sojournings  on  the  wintry  hills. 

Undoubtedly  the  weak,  or  at  least  the 
weakest,  point  of  the  Zorrillist  programme 
is  the  reiterated  intention  to  spare  no  ex- 

fense  in  blood  or  gold  to  win  back  Cuba, 
b  is  easier  for  Corinth  to  reduce  Corcyra 
than  for  Spain  to  reduce  Cuba.  It  is  prac- 
tically impossible,  indeed,  to  beggar  Spain. 
The  natural  riches  of  that  superb  country 
only  need  a  little  courage  and  common- 
sense  on  the  part  of  its  rulers  to  enable  it 
to  bear  with  lightness  indefinitely  greater 
burthens  than  any  which  even  unusually 
dark  imaginings  can  conjure  up  for  it. 
Looking  at  the  present  state  of  affairs, 
however,  Spanish  finance  is  the  reverse  of 
satisfactory,  and  it  is  hard  to  see  how  mat- 
ters can  be  much  mended,  so  long  as  the 
unproductive  expenditure  on  Cuban  mav 
sacres  and  counter-massacres  continues. 
Fifty  thousand  soldiers  of  the  be^^t  troops 
of  Spain  have  fruitlessly  perished  during 
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the  pa$t  four  years  amid  the  deadly  defiles 
around  Santiago  de  Cuba.  It  may  be 
doubted  if  there  are  ever  five  thousaad  in- 
surgenta  in  the  field,  but  there  are  five 
hoodred  thousand  of  the  ill-disposed,  and 
recruits  are  ever  stealing  away  from  the 
field-gangs  of  distant  plantations,  from 
higher  circles  of  life  as  well,  to*  make  good 
the  losses  of  the  Emancipators.  Granted 
that  the  island  is  subdued,  it  will  cost  as 
much  to  keep  it  as  to  conquer  it.  Upon 
this  point,  however,  the  Spaniards  will  not 
listen  to  reason,  the  indomitable  CastilUan 
pride  strains  desperately  after  that  last 
remnant  of  the  proud  empire  of  the  Indies, 
and  as  Senor  Zorrilla  must  after  all  please 
the  Spaniards,  he  must  re-echo  the  fatal 
pledge  that  Cuba  must  be  retained.  It  is 
at  least  a  consolation  to  be  able  to  believe 
that  the  Radicals  will  do  more  for  the  re- 
alization of  the  promised  reforms  in  the 
Antilles,  and  especially  for  the  long-de- 
layed emancipation  of  the  slaves,  than 
could  be  expected  from  the  antecedents 
of  the  Conservative  factions. 

Any  appreciation  of  Senor  Zorrilla's 
programme  would,  however,  be  very  su- 
periciai  and  imperfect,  if  we  did  not  take  ac- 
count of  the  situation  occupied  by  the  Rad- 
icals at  present  in  Spain.  Upon  this  point 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  clear ing^up 
and  elucidation  within  the  past  few  months, 
and  even  within  the  past  few  weeks,  and 
vecan  now  say  with  tolerable  certainty 
upon  what  side  the  new  dynasty  is  to  find 
allies  and  upon  what  side  it  is  to  find  ene- 
mies. While  the  Liberal  Conservatives  of 
the  Serrano-Topete-Sagasta  combination 
held  the  reins  of  power  and  enjoyed  the 
sweets  of  office,  it  was  more  difficult  to  ar- 
rive at  exact  conclusions.  The  fine  Con- 
servative appreciation  of  the  advantages 
of  authority  made  many  a  secret  Alfonsist 
vear  all  the  outward  seeming  of  a  staunch 
BDpporter  of  Don  Amadeo's  throne ;  nor, 
indeed,  was  it  always  easy  among  the  dis- 
carded Radicals  to  distinguish  the  mur- 
murs of  discontent  from  the  menaces  of 
disaffection.  Always,  however,  there  was 
a  broad  difiference  between  the  tendencies 
of  the  two  parties,  which  had  by  such  dif- 
ferent courses  come  to  be  joint  factors  in 
the  work  of  the  September  Revolution. 
The  disappointed  Unionists  looked  back ; 
the  disappointed  Radicals  looked  forward. 
The  Unionist  was  seldom  more  than  a 
Montpensierist.  that  is  to  say,  a  semi-Al- 
ibnsist.  The  Radical  might  very  well  be- 
come a  Republican,  and  was  always  dis- 
posed to  extend  the  greatest  henevolencia 
to  the  Republicans.  At  a  push  the  Union- 
ist was  prepared  to  undo  the  work  of  the 


September  Revolution.  Driven  to  bay, 
the  Radical  might  carry  out  that  revolu- 
tion to  its  extreme,  but  would  never  repu- 
diate it.  £or  some  time,  accordiogly,  it 
was  doubtful  whether  the  rival  faciiona 
would  not  fight  it  out  between  them,  by 
both  dropping  King  Amadeo,  and  openly 
opposing  the  ancient  Monarchy  to  the  ris- 
ing Republic.  The  well-timed  resolution 
of  the  King  in  accepting  Serrano's  resigna- 
tion rather  than  accept  Serrano's  martial 
law  has  prevented,  and  to  all  appearances 
finally  prevented  this  solution  of  the  quar- 
rel, between  the  Radicals  and  the  Cooserv- 
atives  at  least.  There  seems  to  be  no 
longer  the  slightest  danger  of  the  Radicals 
going  over  to  the  Republicans.  In  the 
theoretic  aspect  Don  Amadeo's  unassum- 
ing constitutionalism  promises  the  precise 
minimum  del  Rey  which  the  Radicals  ad- 
mire, while  in  the  practical  sphere  the  fact 
that  Don  Amadeo  is  el  Ilijo  de  su  Padre  is 
as  gratifying  to  the  Zorrillist  priest-haters 
as  the  bitter  jest  that  Don  Alfonso  is  only 
el  Hijo  de  su  Madre  is  annoying  to  tho 
long-sufiering  adherents  of  the  royal- 
ism  of  Queen  Isabella.  The  battle  of 
the  Revolution,  the  great  ^'  To  be  or 
Not  to  be  "  of  contemporary  Spain,  is  be- 
ing fought  out,  avowedly  in  the  name  of 
the  kingship  of  the  Savoyard  on  the  one 
side,  and  unmistakably  in  the  name  of  the 
kingship  of  the  Bourbon  on  the  other.  It 
is  needless  to  say  what  is  the  attitude  of 
the  Bourbon  journals  which  have  never 
ceased  to  be  Bourbon.  The  important 
feature  is  that  such  leading  organs  of  "the 
Conservatives  of  the  Revolution  "  as  the 
Politica  and  Debate  affect  no  concealment 
of  the  present  views  of  the  great  military 
and  naval  coalition  which  carried  the 
Bridge  of  Alcolea  againnt  the  artillery  of 
Novaliches,  and  decided  the  defection  of 
the  fleet  in  the  bay  of  Cadiz.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Tertulia^  the  organ  of  Senor  Zor- 
rilla, does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  Sep- 
tember Revolution  has  suffered  by  the  as- 
cendancy of  traitors  who  have  abused  the 
confidence  of  the  people,  and  that  the  noble 
Spanish  nation  can  no  longer  delay  to  take 
decisive  measures  against  deception  and 
reaction. 

This,  then,  is  the  key  to  Senor  Zorrilla's 
policy.  The  Radical  chief  must  take  de- 
cisive measures.  He  must  cut  himself 
loose  from  routine  and  tradition.  At  what- 
ever cost,  he  must  cut  the  ground  from 
under  mortal  enemies,  unless  he  is  to  al- 
low the  mortal  enemies  to  cut  the  ground 
from  under  him.  If  the  enemies  have 
large  powers  still  in  their  hands,  if  the 
Army  and  Navy  swarm  with  the  partisans 
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of  Serrano  and  Topete,  or  with  the  hardly 
more  dangerous  partizans  of  the  Marquis 
de  Novalicliea  and  the  Conde  de  Cheste, 
if  out  of  forty  thousand  priests  in  Spain 
not  the  thirtieth  part  have  ever  performed 
the  formality  of  taking  the  oath  to  the 
Constitution,  if  the  Bishop  of  Jaen  has 
within  the  last  fortnight  gone  the  length 
of  suspending  from  preaching  and  confess- 
ing a  few  priests  of  his  diocese  who  had  ven- 
tured to  take  that  oath ;  on  the  other  hand, 
Seuor  Zurrilla  is  intrenched  in  a  citadel 
which  he  were  a  fool  if  he  did  not  utilize. 
By  the  fairest  general  election  which  Spain 
has  known  for  years,  the  Radicals  have  ob- 
tained a  Parliamentary  majority  of  nearly 
three  hundred  out  of  four  hundred ;  nor 
is  it  likely  that  the  eighty  Republicans  will 
refuse  to  aid  the  Zorrillists  in  legislation 
against  standing  annies,  against  clerical 
schoolmasters,  against  non-juring  priests 
and  excommunicating  bishops.  If  prsetor- 
ianism  agaiu  raises  its  head  against  estab- 
lished authority,  then  let  there  be  universal 
military  service.  If  the  Altar  refuses  to 
bless  the  Crown,  then  so  much  the  worse  for 
the  Altar.  At  the  same  time,  Senor  Zorrilla 
is  not  unaware  of  the  conditions  of  his  task. 
We  are  reminded  of  Gambetta  insisting 
upon  the  necessity  of  conciliating  the  ru- 
ral populations  in  Franco,  when  we  find 
the  Spanish  Premier  bidding  the  Radicals 
remember  that  there  are  twelve  millions 
of  Spaniards  —  three-fourths  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Spain  —  who  live  apart  from  the 
quarrels  of  politicians.  To  gain  that  inert 
multitude  for  his  cause  is  the  permanent 
necessity  of  Senor  Zorrilla.  To  anticipate 
him  and  to  subvert  him  is  the  game  of  the 
Bourbonist  conspirators.  A  few  days  ago 
the  Ministerial  prints  announced  the  dis- 
covery of  a  plot  which  was.  to  have  ex- 
ploded on  the  day  of  the  inauguration  of 
the  new  Cortes,  and  which,  apparently 
modelled  on  some  such  coup  d^etaf  as  Na- 
poleon III.  achieved  and  Colonel  Guttierez 
attempted,  aimed  at  the  simultaneous  seiz- 
ure by  means  of  the  military  force  of  the 
public  offices  and  the  whole  personnel  of 
the  Government,  the  proclamation  of  Don 
Alfonso,  and  the  insurrection  of  the  prov- 
inces. The  occurrence,  be  it  rumour,  be 
it  certainty,  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  fact 
that  the  reactionists,  having  lost  the  legis- 
lative power,  are  bent  on  supplanting  the 
Legislature,  and  that  a  Premier  in  posses- 
fiion  of  an  inimense  Parliamentary  majori- 
ty is  bent  on  eradicating  unparliamentary 
agitation  by  Parliamentary  means. 


From  Tbe  Spectator. 
THE   GENEVA   JUDGMENT    AND  TUB   ¥15-^ 

TUHE. 

The  Geneva  Judgment  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  be  at  fir^t  received  in  Eng- 
land with  ouich  gratulation.  There  is  do 
denyinz  that  on  some  points  all  English- 
men who  have  studied  the  subject  must 
feel  that  the  substantial  victory  remains 
with  the  United  States,  and  this  not  mere- 
ly on  points  which  we  had  fully  intended 
to  submit  to  arbitration,  but  on  at  least  one 
important  point  relating  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Treaty,  which  we  had  steadfast- 
ly denied  that  we  did  intend  to  submit  to 
arbitration.  As  was  repeatedly  pointed 
out  in  the  long  discussion  concerning  the 
Indirect  Claims,  there  was  no  clause  in  the 
Treaty  providing  that  the  Arbitrators 
should  themselves  determine  all  disputes 
as  to  the  meaning  of  that  part  of  the 
Treaty  with  which  they  were  concerned. 
And  now  it  appears  that  on  one  point  at 
least  of  considerable  importance  and  of 
large  pecuniary  consequences  to  ourselves, 
the  Arbitrators  have  not  only  decided 
against  us,  but  have  done  so  on  the 
strenorth  of  a  particular  interpretation  of 
the  Treaty  entirely  repudiated  by  our 
Foreign  Office.  We  do  not  complain  of 
this.  On  the  contrary,  our  Government 
acted  perfectly  right  in  not  insisting  in  this 
matter  on  its  right  to  be  bound  only  by  the 
sense  in  which  our  statesmen  really  accept- 
ed the  engagements  of  the  Treaty.  Inter- 
national arbitration  would  never  be  real- 
ly possible,  unless  on  all  points  of  secondary 
importance  considerable  latitude  were  al- 
lowed to  the  Arbitrators  to  construe*  the 
meaning  of  the  engagements  taken  in  the 
sense  which  appears  to  them  most  reasona- 
ble. The  question  of  the  Indirect  Claims 
was  of  such  paramount  and  lasting  import- 
ance,that  it  would  have  been  simply  absurd 
to  allow  them  to  be  slipped  into  a  Treaty 
from  which  they  had  been  intentionally,  as 
we  supposed,  excluded.  That  would  have 
been  about  as  wise  as  for  a  man,  after 
agreeing  to  arbitrafron  about  a  matter  in- 
volving the  tenth  of  his  yearly  income  at 
most,  to  permit  his  adversary  to  include 
incidentally  a  question  affecting  his  sol- 
vency. But  on  secondary  points,  such  as 
the  one  to  which  we  refer,  it  was  undoubt- 
edly right  to  let  the  Arbitrators,  in  the 
honest  exercise  of  their  discretion,  put 
upon  the  Treaty  a  meaning  contrary  to 
that  really  assigned  to  it  by  our  Foreign 
Office  at  the  time  of  its  execution ;  for 
without  giving  some  discretion  of  this 
kind,  no  arbitration  could  succeed.  Srill 
it  cannot  be  expected  that  we  should  not 
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feel  mortified  at  discovering  that  a  part  of  OoTemmeot  of  the  bclltgercnt  Power  bcnefitel 

the  language    of   the    Treaty    ha^    been  hy  the  TioUtion  of  oeutrality  may  afterwards 

tamed  against  us  by  virtue  of  an  inter-  !>*▼«  grauted  to  that  veesei;  aod  tbe  ultimate 

pretation  which  our  statesmen  strenuously  "tep,  by  which  the  oflfence  w  completed,  cannot 

diaown.    And  this  has  certainly  been  the  ^  ^^'^^"^ "  *  8"*""^  ^^"^  ^^^  abaolution  of 

case.    In  agreeing  to  the  first  of  the  fa-  ?^?^*'•  ^^'^  "^  ^^^  ooMammatioo  of  his 

^       ifTv^     Y>  1     »      '^.u     i.      i:*  u  fraud  become  tbe  means  of  establuhiog  his  in- 

mous  "Three  Rules, '  without  which    no  ^^^    ^„^  ^^^^  ^^^  privilege  of  exter- 

decision  aj^inst  us  could  have  been  gained  ,  rftoriality  aoooided  to  Tesseli-of-wTr  has  been 
at  all,  our  Government  consented  that  one  ;  admitted  into  the  law  of  natioos,  not  as  an  ab- 
pnDCtple  by  which  its  conduct  should  be  solute  right,  but  colely  as  a  proceeding  founded 
tried  just  as  if  it  had  been  a  recognized  on  the  principle  of  courtesy  and  mutual  defer- 
pricciple  of  international  law  during  tbe  enoe  between  ditierent  nations,  and  therefore  can 
war^ghould  be  as  follows :  —  That  a  neutral  never  be  appealed  to  for  the  protection  of  acts 
Goremment  is  bound  **  to  use  due  dili-  |  done  in  violation  of  neutrality,*' 
gence  to  prevent  the  fitting-out,  arming, 

orequippinff  within  its  jurisdiction  of  any  — »ttd  the  arbitrators  make  these  princi- 
Tcasel  which  it  baa  reasonable  ground  to  \  ples  the  ground  upon  which  they  condemn 
believe  is  intended  to  cruise  or  carry  on  !  ^^  explicitly  for  not  seizing  the  Alabama 
war  against  a  Power  with  which  it  is  at  a°d  the  Florida  when  they  entered  our 
peace,  and  also  to  use  like  dUigence  to  pre-  colonial  ports  after  their  first  escape,  aod 
vm  the  departure  fnnn  its  Jurisdiction  of  i  not  proceeding  against  them  "  in  any  and 
any  vessel  intended  to  cruise  or  carry  on  every  port  within  British  jurisdiction"  in 
war  as  above,  such  vessel  haoing  been  spe- 1  which  they  might  have  been  found.  Nor 
dally  adapted  in  whole  or  in  part,  within  such  >  can  there  be  the  least  doubt  that  the 
jurisdiction  to  warlike  use.*'  Now,  one  of  I  "  1«™P  a^*"  "  awarded  for  both  these  vea- . 
tbe  first  great  questions  which  arose  was '  ^^^  was  greatly  increased  by  our  failure 
whether  this  rule  covered  the  case  of  a '  ^  detain  them  in  our  colonial  ports  after 
veisel  which,  having  originally  violated ;  ^^^7  h*d  fully  assumed  their  belligerent 
our  neutrality  and  ef^caped  from*  ourjuris- ',  character.  Now,  of  course  the  Americans 
diction,  at  some  subsequent  period,  even  capnot,expect  us  to  be  exactly  pleased  at 
though  after  receiving  its  commission  as  this  use  of  words  which  we  intended  and 
a  ship-of-war  by  the  belligerent  power, '  agreed  to  in  one  sense,  to  bring  home  to 
agaiD  asked  our  hospitality.  That  wa.^  "*  ^^  ^^  of  negligence  which  our  lawyers 
the  American  interpretation,  while  the  i  ^onc^^ly  ^t»ought  not  only  no  act  of  neg- 
British  interpretation  of  the  rule  was  ex-  ligence,  but  a  mere  compliance  with  the 
plidtly  against  any  such  understanding_of  ;  general  rules  of  international  law  I  lid 
it  We  said  in  our  Counter-Case,—  "The  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  guidance  of  neutrals  towards 
Tmdue  extension  which  it  is  proposed  to  *^e  cruisers  of  belligerent  States.  It 
give  to  the  first  rule  does  not  accord  with  !  seems  certain  that  our  authorities  really 
its  plain  and   natural  meaning,  was  ncy^r '  would  have  thought  themselves  guilty  of 


contemplated  by  the  Government  of  Her 
BritsDnic  Majesty,  and  is  altogether  repu- 
diated by  Great  Britian.*'  It  is  clear,  the 
Coaater-Case    asserts,  that    the  rule  ap- 


violating  the  duties  of  impartial  neutrals, 
had  they  seized  the  Alabama  or  the  Flor- 
da,  after  they  had  been  commisiBioned  by 
the  Confederate  States,  for  having  evaded 


plies  only  •*  to  a  departure  followin<T  the  ^^^  1*^*  '^^  ^^eir  first  escape  from  Liver- 
•pecial  adaptation,  whilst  the  hostile^pur-  P^o^-  ^^^  ™«>8t  assuredly  they  did  not 
po«e  still  rests  in  intention,  and  the  vessel  ^^^^*  *"  agreeing  to  the  first  rule,  to 
may  still,  by  due  diligence,  be  prevented  a«»*e  to  any  such  construction  of  it  as 
from  quitting  the  neutral  territory  to  j  ^o**^^  "^^^l**  ^"«"^ '®«PO'^«'^le  for  not  so  act- 
carry  that  purpose  into  execution, »' and  i°«- .  To  find  ourselves  saddled  with  a 
that,  and  that  alone,  was  the  sense  in  i  considerable  addition  to  the  pecuniary 
▼hich,  according  to  our  Foreign-OflBce,  ?*°**Se8  /™P5_^®^_5^.P^»  ^/»  ^J  ^\'*?ue  of 
the  rule  was  agreed  to  by  Great  Britain. 
It  has,  however,  been  authoritatively  inter- 
preted in  the  American  sense  by  the  Arbi- 
trators, who  lay  down  in  their  recitals  the 
following  principles :  — > 


"  Whereas  the  eflfeets  of  a  violation  of  neo- 
tnlity  oommitted  by  means  of  the  coostruotion, 
•qaipment,  and  armament  of  a  vessel  are  not 
wDe  away  with  by  any  oommission  which  the 


this  new  interpretation  of  an  ambiguous 
rule,  cannot  but  be  a  little  trying  to  our 
national  pride. 

Nevertheless,  we  hold  not  only  that  the 
Government  did  quite  right  in  making 
no  remonstrance  against  this  unexpected 
interpretation  of  our  meaning,  but  that 
on  the  whole,  if  we  are  to  regard,  as  we 
must  regard,  this  arbitration  more  in 
the    light  of  a  satisfactory  definition  of 
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international  law  for  the  future, —  with  ex 
post  facto  bearings  agreed  to  by  us  only  in 
order    that  we  might  not  seem  to    have 
made   concessions  exactly  at  the  moment 
at  which  we  had  ceased  to  profit  by  refus- 
ing them, —  we  have  very  good  reason  to 
be    satisfied  with  the  nature  of  the  rule 
laid  down.    The  United    States  had    ar- 
gued for    the  right  to  seize  ships-of-war 
which  had  violated  neutral  laws,  only  in 
case  they  were  commissioned  by  no  estab- 
lished and  recognized  Government.     Had 
the  United  States'  Government  itself  con- 
tracted secretly  for  ships-of-war  to  be  built 
and  escape  from  our  ports,    which    ships 
they  had   afterwards  commissioned,  they 
would  not  concede    thai    suck   ships    we 
should  be  justified  in  seizing,  upon    any 
future  visit  to  our  ports ;  for  in  this  case, 
they  argued,  oar  true   remedy  would  be 
agaiui^t  the  Government,  not  against  the 
ships  themselves.     But  as  against  a  Gov- 
ernment not  yet  formally  recognized,  only 
admitted  to    the   rights    of   belligerency, 
they    maintained   that    the    only    proper 
course  was  to  regard  the    vessels    them- 
selves as  responsible  for  the  wrong.    In 
other  words,  they  would  not  have  justified 
us  in  seizing  any  commissioned  vessels  of 
th«ir  own   which  had  escaped    from    our 
ports,  nor,  had  they  been  neutral  and  we 
belligerent,    would   they  have  considered 
theinselves  warranted  in  seizing  any  vessels 
of  ours  which  had  escaped  from  their  ports. 
They  could  only  admit  the  justification  of 
that  prompt  and  unceremonious  remedy, 
as   against  a  struggling  Government  not 
vet  recognized  by  the  community  of  States. 
Kow  it  is  obvious,  we  think,  that  the  rule 
against  vessels  which  abuse  the  hospitality 
of  a  neutral  should  be  universal,  because 
it  will  so  very  much  diminish  the  future 
temptation  to  commit  the  offence  in  ques- 
tion.   If  the  remedy  is  not,  in  the  case  of 
established   Governments,  to   be    against 
the  vessels  themselves  whose  owners  break 
the  neutrality  laws,  but  only  against  the 
Governments  which  procure  and  commis- 
Bion  them,  there  might  still  be  plenty  of 
temptation  for  regularly  established  Gov- 
ernments to  embark  in  such  enterprises  as 
those    of  the  Confederate  States.    There 
might  be  sufficient  reason  to  count  upon 
the  offended  Government  not  being  ready 
or  venturing  to  go  to   war  till  the  vessel 
had  done  its  work  and  apology  or  repara- 
tion   were    convenient.    But    if   all    the 
world    knows  that  a  vessel  thus  built  is 
liable  to  seizure  in  the  ports  of  the  coun- 
try from  which  it  escaped,  there  will  be  a 
substantial   reason   against  thus   evading 
the  laws  of  any  great  maritime  country, 


which  is  the  only  kind  of  conntry  where 
it  would  be  easy  to  get  such  Vessels 
built.  Unquestionably,  the  rule  of  the 
Arbitrators  which  lays  down  that  a  vessel 
which  has  once  set  our  neutrality  at  defi- 
ance ought  not  to  be  protected  by  any 
flag  even  as  a  ship -of- war,  makes  this  kind 
of  evasion  of  the  neutrality  laws  much  less 
tempting  and  much  easier  to  punish  for 
the  future  than  it  has  hitherto  been.  In 
spite,  therefore,  of  the  hard  bearing  of  this 
rule  upon  us  as  a  nation  in  the  special  case 
under  judgment,  we  are  heartily  disposed 
to  adopt  and  enforce  it  for  the  future. 

As  to  the  other  great  principle  laid 
down  by  the  Arbitrators,  that  a  neutrars 
^*  due  diligence  "  in  preventing  the  build- 
ing and  escape  of  war-vessels  intended  for 
a  belligerent  *^  ought  to  be  exercised  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  risks  to  which 
either  of  the  belligerents  may  be  exposed 
for  a  failure  to  fulfil  the  obligations  of 
neutrality  on  their  part,"  we  feel  the  same 
kind  of  embarrassment  as  several  of  oar 
contemporaries.  If  you  are  to  measure 
"  due  diligence  "  only  by  the  result,  with- 
out regard  either  to  what  events  it  was 
reasonable  to  anticipate,  or  what  yoa 
mighty  reasonably  be  expected  to  do,  it 
might  surely  be  maintained  that  it  would 
have  been  nothing  more  than  ^  due  dili- 
gence "  in  the  United  States  to  have  kept 
the  whole  Canadian  border  lined  with 
troops  intended  to  prevent  the  Fenian 
raids.  To  measure  "  due  diligence  "  solely 
by  the  risks  to  the  suffering  belligerent  is 
often  to  measure  by  what  the  neutral  has 
no  possibility  of  knowing.  The  Alabama 
might,  by  some  mischance,  have  destroyed 
a  great  part  of  New  York;  should  we, 
therefore,  have  had  to  pay  for  the  rebuild- 
ing of  New  York,  without  any  relatioQ 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  obviously  the  duty 
of  the  United  States  to  guard  against 
such  8ur|irises  ?  The  rule  of  **  due  dili- 
gence," as  laid  down  by  the  Arbitrators, 
is  unintelligible  and  absolutely  inapplica- 
ble to  the  emergencies  of  the  future. 

But,  on  the  whole,  both  England  and 
America  have  every  right  to  be  thankful 
for  the  issue  of  the  Arbitration.  Nor  c&d 
we  agree  with  M.  John  Lemoinne,  the  able 
editor  of  the  Ddbats,  that  this  first  success 
of  a  great  international  arbitration  being 
solely  due  to  the  fact  that  neither  England 
nor  the  United  States  wished  to  quarrel, 
the  pacific  result  is  an  accident  without 
meaning  for  the  world  at  large.  No  doubt 
it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  be- 
cause we  have  settled  this  little  difference 
with  our  Americ.in  cousins,  and  agreed  to 
pay  three  millions  odd  sterling  rather  than 
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let  it  caase  bad  blood  between  as,  there- 
fore France  and  Germany  will  settle  the 
difference  about  Alsace  and  Lorraine  in 
the  same  fashion,  and  the  reien  of  ever- 
lasting peace  be  proclaimed.  We  are  per- 
fectlj  aware  of  the  difference  between  a 
bitter  national  fend  and  a  rezatious  na- 
tional misunderstanding,  and  do  not  at  all 
believe  that  quarrels  of  the  former  kind 
will  be  settled  in  our  day, —  or  in  any  day 
in  which  there  is  no  strong  military  force 
behind  international  tribunals, —  by  arbi- 
trauon.  But  not  the  less  will  the  example 
of  England  and  America  make  a  profound 
impression  on  the  world.  It  will  no  longer 
be  thought  dishonourable  to  refer  second- 
ary disagreements,  not  yet  grown  to  the 
fall  dimensions  of  a  bitter  quarrel,  to  a  fair 
arbitration.  The  respect  for  arbitration 
will  gain  by  the  happy  results  of  this  great 
negotiation,  and  little  by  little  we  may 
hope  to  see  international  differences  ad- 
joited  with  more  equity  and  less  outpour- 
ing of  blood.  The  nrst'  step  is  always  the 
most  difficult.  The  knowledge  that  Eng- 
land has  deliberately  paid  more  that  three 
millions  sterling  as  damages  in  order  to 
settle  a  difference  in  which  she  had  stren- 
aoQ.4y  maintained  that  she  was  Aot  in 
iaalt,  will  be  a  great  encouragement  to 
large  States  accused  of  wrong  to  waive 
£iDciful  considerations  of  honour  for  a 
substantial  gain  of  equity,  and  to  small 
States  to  act  with  that  temper  and  consid- 
eration which  may  gain  from  an  impar- 
tial Court  a  judgment  in  their  favour.  It 
is  the  arrogance  of  great  countries  in  in- 
ternational quarrels,  and  the  hopelessness 
of  small  countries,  which  together  produce 
10  many  dangerous  imbroglios. 


From  The  Spectator. 
BODOLPH.  MARCHESE    D'AFFUTIO. 

Os  the  last  Sunday  of  the  past  July, 
there  was  a  funeral  and  interment  at  Na- 
ples of  a  maa  who  has  left  his  mark  in  re- 
cent Italian  history,  more  deeply,  per- 
chance, than  any  politician  except  Cavour. 
*5»  monumerUum  quoerig,  circumspice" 
might  be  said  of  him  almost  as  truly  as  of 
the  builder  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  With- 
out the  aid  of  special  events  and  circum- 
stances, indeed,  Rodolph,  Marquis  d*Afflit- 
to,de  Monte  Falcone,  and  de  Frignano 
Maggiore,  Duke  de  Castropignano,  de 
Campomele,  and  d*Apropoli,  Prince  de 
Durazzano,  Patrician  of  Araalfi,  Grandee 
of  Spain  of  the  First-Class,  would  never 
ha?e  become  what  men  call  him  to-day,  the 


Maker  of  the  Neapolitan  Revolution.  But 
this  is  only  saying  that  Revolution  itself 
must  have  its  reasons,  and  there  was  no 
student  of  history,  no  observer  of  the  ne- 
cessary tendencies  of  political  inffuencesy 
who  would  at  any  time  during  the  quarter- 
century  which  preceded  the  expulsion  of 
the  Neapolitan  Bourbons  have  hesitated 
to  say  that  the  condition  of  affairs  which 
existed  in  Neapolitan  Italy,  as  in  Papal 
Italy  and  Austrian  Italy,  must  sooner  or 
later,  and  sooner  rather  than  later,  find  a 
neaceful  or  violent  remedy.  Bodolph, 
Marquis  d' Afflitto,  was  one  of  those  observ- 
ant students,  and  a  foremost  of  them,  who 
saw  that  an  anachronism  must  cease  to  be 
an  anachronism  or  must  die,  and  who, 
moreover,  succeeded  in  carrying  out  in  ac- 
tion what  he  beheld  so  clearly  in  prevision. 
Rodolph  d' Afflitto  was  not  always  a 
Revolutionist,  but  he  was  always  a  Pro- 
gressist, and  revolution  is  only  the  forlorn 
hope  of  the  soldiers  of  liberty  and  progress. 
He  ended  his  days  a  subject  of  Victor 
Emanuel,  but  if  judicial  blindness  had  not 
sealed  the  sight  of  the  heirs  of  Don  Carlos, 
it  was  not  the  fault  of  the  Marquis  d' Afflit- 
to that  Italian  union  did  not  conquer  the 
idea  of  Italian  unity,  and  Pio  Nono's  brok- 
en dream  of  a  confederation  of  constitu- 
tional Princes  become  the  State  system  of 
the  Peninsula.  Born  in  18J9,  at  Ariano, 
in  Apulia,  he  was  still  a  very  young  man 
when  he  entered  the  public  service  as  a 
Referendary  of  the  Consulta,  a  post  ob* 
tained  not  by  family  influence,  but  by  pub- 
lic competition,  to  which  he  remained  at- 
tached down  to  the  year  18i0.  In  that 
year  his  proved  abilities  led  to  his  promo- 
tion to  an  office  of  more  independence,  and 
he  successivelv  became  Sub-intendant  and 
Intendant  at  various  cities  in  Sicily  and 
on  the  mainland,  and  finally  at  Naples. 
He  was  at  Naples  when  the  Revolution  of 
1818  broke  out.  During:  his  administra- 
tive  career  he  had  been  brought  into  close 
but  not  corrupting  contact  with  the  fright- 
ful abuses  which  were  ingrained  in  the 
whole  system  of  the  Neapolitan  Govern- 
ment, and  he  was  now  among  the  leading 
spirits  who  hailed  with  enthusiasm  and 
hope  the  promise  of  constitutional  freedom, 
and  national  independence.  When  the  re- 
ciprocal excesses  of  the  revolutionary  and 
reactionary  extremes  had  thrown  back  the 
control  of  affairs  into  the  hands  of  the  par- 
tizans  of  the  old  condemned  system,  the 
Marquis  d' Afflitto  signalized  himself  by  a 
display  of  proud  and  indomitable  deter* 
mination,  which  was  destined  to  become 
the  turning-point  in  his  whole  career.  The 
farce  of  the  petition  to  King  Ferdinand  to 
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withdraw  the  constitation  to  which  he  had 
Bworn  had  been  Bet  on  foot  to  cover  the 
monarch's  fatal  resolution  to  violate  his 
pledge.  The  procedure  by  which  the  farce 
was  carried  on  is  familiar  to  timid  despot- 
isms. The  superior  officials  especially 
were  instructed  to  procure  the  signatures 
of  their  subordinates  to  the  precious  docu- 
ment which  besought  his  Majesty,  out  of 
consideration  for  the  welfare  of  his  people, 
and  in  conformity  with  the  promptings  of 
his  royal  and  paternal  heart,  to  take  back 
those  naughty  liberties  which  his  erring 
subjects  only  knew  how  to  misuse.  The 
pretence  that  the  King  was  no  party  to 
this  pitiful  device  allowed  d'Afflitto  .to 
make  a  reply  that  was  at  once  perfectly 
respectful  towards  the  royal  dignity  as  the 
royal  dignity  ought  to  be,  and  full  of  crush- 
ing and  unanswerable  rebuke  to  the  ^guilty 
personages,  whoever  they  might  be.  "  It 
does  not  belong  to  me,  a  subject  of  my 
Sovereign,"  said  the  Liberal  noble,  *Ho 
give  to  the  King  counsels  which  he  does 
not  ask)  and  above  all,  to  counsel  him  to 
commit  the  perjury  which  this  petition 
proposes."  But  Ferdinand  IL,  any  more 
than  our  own  Charles  I.,  was  not  the  mon- 
arch to  be  moved  by  the  remonstrances  of 
a  Falkland  or  a  Hampden.  Like  the  ob- 
stinate and  ill-starred  Stuart,  the  autocrat 
of  Naples  kept  his  honour  to  his  familiars, 
and  restricted  his  fidelity  to  the  circle  of 
his  family.  After  a  personal  interview,  in 
which  D'Afflitto  repeated  to  his  Sovereign 
the  substance  of  his  reply  to  that  Sove- 
reign's agents,  the  future  President  of  the 
**  Committee  of  Order,"  which  drove  Fran- 
cis II.  beyond  the  Volturno,  was  informed 
that  sentiments  so  disloyal  could  not  be 
tolerated  in  a  public  functionary.  Bodolph 
d'Afflitto  was  dismissed  from  the  public 
service.  It  was  not  in  the  power  of  Court 
or  Court  sycophants  to  dismiss  him  from 
public  life.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
another  distinguished  Neapolitan,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Naples,  Cardinal  Riario  Sforza, 
■—the  patriot  prelate  who  had  given  two 
of  his  own  horses  towards  the  war  against 
Austria  —  was  a  companion  of  d'Afflitto  in 
the  repudiation  of  the  poor  trick  of  the 
petition.  It  was  not  without  warning  that 
the  House  of  Bourbon  was  running  to  its 
doom. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter 
into  any  detailed  review  of  the  activity  of 
the  Marquis  d'Afflitto  during  the  dread 
pause,  the  Btagnation  that  was  bo  full  of 


tremendous  vitality,  which  intervened, 
tween  the  events  of  I8id  and  the  Franco- 
Sardinian  war  against  Austria.  It  must 
suffice  to  say  that  constitutional  reform 
though  not  coupled  with  the  expulsion  of 
the  House  of  Bourbon,  but  only  with 
the  expulsion  of  the  German  tyratit,  t'le 
hated  Tedesco,  continued  to  be  the  goal  of 
all  his  aspirations  and  of  all  his  exertions. 
But  constitutional  reform  was  as  far  otf  ai 
ever,  and  the  Princes  of  Italy  refused  to 
take  sides  with  the  nation  against  the  for- 
eigner. Austria,  firmly  planted  in  Venetia 
and  Lombardy  by  that  Treaty  of  Vienna 
which  consecrated  so  many  infamies,  ha<l 
gradually  extended  her  dominions,  by 
treaty  or  encroachment,  until  Piedmont 
and  Naples  alone  were  outside  the  circle 
of  her  thralls.  The  Duchies  of  Central 
Italy  were  so  many  Yenetias.  Austrian 
garrisons  held  the  Romagna  with  a^  littlo 
practical  regard  for  the  Papal  sovereignty 
as  is  now  shown  by  the  governors  of  the 
King  of  Italy.  From  time  to  time  the 
Pope  uttered  feeble  protests,  but  when  the 
time  for  action  came,  when  the  time  for 
taking  sides  came,  when  the  time  for  <^eath 
or  victory  came,  the  Roman  Pontiff  ^waa 
only  able  to  remember  that  he  waa  the 
"common  father  of  the  fiithful,"  and  or- 
dained an  absolute  neutrality.  The  com- 
mon father  of  the  faithful  should  not  have 
forgotten,  if  he  meant  to  continue  a  tem-* 
poral  sovereign  as  well,  that  a  tem- 
poral sovereign  has  temporal  duties^  and 
that  the  place  of  an  Italian  monarch,  be 
he  common  father  of  the  faithful  five  hun- 
dred times  over,  was  in  the  front  rank,  of 
the  twenty-five  millions  of  the  ^eat,  the 
gifted,  the  down-trodden,  but  imperishable 
Italian  people.  It  was  not  by  irrelevant 
references  to  their  spiritual  office  that  the 
mediaeval  Popes  had  made  themselves  the 
champions  oi  Italian  freedom  in  the  lon«r 
wars  against  the  German  Emperors  &nS 
the  French  Kings. 

D'Afflitto  was  no  friend  to  the  vrilder 
views  of  Garibaldi,  and  on  this  account  he 
was  pursued  by  the  bitter  hatred  of  aoo^e 
of  the  Ultra  journals.  He  was  above  all 
things,  however,  an  Italian  statesman  and 
admmistrator,  endowed  with  the  Italian 
political  instinct,  and  as  he  waa  neither 
before  nor  behind  his  age,  he  had  the  hap* 
piness  to  see  the  realization,  if  not  of  "wliat 
ne  believed  to  be  the  best,  at  least  of 
what  he  recognized  to  be  the  best  poaai* 
bid. 
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to  add,  from  time  to  time,  new  features  of  in- 
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the  land. 
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TEB  whose  name  is  sent  in  now  will  receive  th^i 
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by  McCalla  &  Stavely,  northeast  comer  of  SixA^ 
and  Commerce  streets,  Philadelphia  The 
scription  price  is  Two  Dollars  and  Fifty  Cents  m 
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be  sent  free  for  one  month  to  any  address,  cmi 
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To- 


The  Holy  Grail  thoa  bast  not  vainly  soaght; 

Splei^dours  haye  touch *d  thee  from  the  life  di- 
"vine; 

Bat  death  between  my  Father's  face  and  mine 
'  Looms  like    a  swarthy  cloud   with  lightning 
fraught. 

And  with  no  hint  from  hidden  glory  caught. 

Thine  ears  have  heard  the  harps  of  heaven  com- 
bine; 

Thy  nostrils  smell'd  the  fields  of  lilies  fine; 

Faith  leads  thjrfeet,  and  past  the  bars  of  thought 

Shows  paradise;  but  I  nor  hear  nor  see. 

Too  tired  for  rapture,  scarce  I  reach  and  cling 

To  one  that  standetb  by  with  outstretched  haiul; 

Too  tired  to  hold  Him  if  He  hold  not  me  : 

Too  tired  to  long  but  for  one  heavenly  thiLg  — 

Best  for  the  weary  in  the  promised  land. 
Maomilian.  Mabt  Brothxbton. 


THE  CYCLES  OP  TIME. 

When  thus  we  sit,  dear,  musing  hand  in  hand 
On  vague  sweet  things  one  never  strives  to  speak, 
That  bright  thought  of  the  old  impassioned 

Qreek  — 
That  we  have  lived  in  some  foi^tten  land 
Long  centuries  agone  —  some  happier  star  — 
Strikes  through  me  like  conviction.     Evermore 
Some  trick  of  sweetness  never  caught  before, 
Some  winning  trifle,  is  so  familiar. 
That  reason  standi  bewildered.    Sweet  it  were 
To  solve  the  problem  in  this  subtil  wise  — 
To  know  that  Love  endures  the  test  of  time  — 
That  Worth  still  flowers  transposed  fh)m  dime 

to  clime; 
^0  feel  that  always  I  have  found  you  fair, 
And  you  still  found  me  pleasing  in  your  eyes. 

When  that  your  fkoe  is  white  and  sharp  and 

cold. 
And  your  red  lips  as  dead  i^d  roses  be. 
And  this  bright  hair  a  ruined  veil  of  gold. 
These  dear  hands  have  no  will  at  all  to  hold. 
And  these  poor  loving  eyes  no  light  to  see. 
And  these  breast-blossoms  perish  in  the  mould, — 
What  after-form  of  being  will  you  wear. 
In  what  new  world  of  unknown  pilgrimage? 
Will  you  be  happier,  more  ethereal  there, 
Ud touched  of  any  pain  or  grief  or  age  ? 
Transfigured  somewhat  to  the  form  you  wore 
When  God  first  made  you  in  the  days  of  yore  — 
Unclothed  of  dust,  a  disembodied  soul. 
One  weary  cycle  nearer  to  the  goal  ? 


A  strange  misgiving  fills  my  heart  with  dresd. 
How  ma  y  years  will  you  be  gone  before? 
And  shall  I  folloW  you  when  I  am  dead. 
And  love  you  in  that  after-life  once  more? 
Or,  lingering  here  too  long  in  gray  despair. 
Pass  where  you  passed,  to  find  I  am  foi-got 
Among  new  faces  of  dead  men  made  fair  — 
Strange  faces  that  I  know  not,  cherish  not  ? 
Or,  doomed  to  catch  at  every  nobler  grade 
Last  glimpses  of  your  garments  as  they  f>ide, 
Learn  how  that  you  have  passed  and  are  not 

there. 
Have  orbed  one  loftier  cycle  of  your  lot  ? 
Ah,  when,  what  new  worlds  traversed,  shall  wo 

stand. 
Transfigured  in  God's  rest  and  once  more  hand 

in  hand! 

Tlnsley'a  Maga^ne. 


ON  AN  IMPROMPTU  OF  CHOPIN'S.    . 

A  MOtmNFUL  sound,  a  wail  of  utter  woe. 

Of  hopeless  craving  for  a  long-sought  rest; 
Hurrying  along,  as  if  it  too  could  know 

The  wish  for  shelter  for  a  heart  opprest. 
And  then  a  milder  strain ;  the  soft  sweet  notes 

Lingering,  trembling,  breathing  purer  air  — 
A  body  of  sweet  sound  that  gaily  floats 

High  o'er  the  now  subdued,  now  lost  de- 
spair— 
Again  it  comes!  with  milder,  greater  might. 

With  frantic  haste,  and  spirit  tempest-tossed,^- 
With  deeper  wail  it  plunges  into  night. 

As  if  it  were  a  soud  for  ever  lost. 
Spectator.  M.  K  R. 


SONNET.  —  HUMILITY. 

Faib,  soft.  Humility,  so  seldom  seen. 
So  oft  despised  upon  this  little  earth. 
Counted  by  men  as  dross  of  nothing  worth. 
Though  in  the  sight  of  Mightiness  supreme 
'Tis  hailed  and  welcomed  as  a  glorious  birth. 
Offspring  of  greatness,  beauty  perfected. 
And  yet  of  such  fnigility  extreme. 
That  if  we  call  it  ours,  'tis  forfeited; 
Named,  it  escapes  us,  thus  we  need  t>eware. 
When  with  the  Publican  we  plead  the  prayer, 
'*  A  sinner.  Lord,  be  merciful  to  me!  '* 
Our  hearts  do  not  say  softly,  *'  I  thank  Thee, 
0  Lord,  for  this  sweet  grace.  Humility, 
Which  I  possess,  unlike  the  Pharisee." 
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From  MftomUIan*t  Hagtslne. 
EAST  EUUOPK. 

&AII.WAYS  are  rapidly  invading  the  bor- 
der provinces  of  Eustern  Europe,  eafrying 
by  assault  the  few  strongholds  of  Old- 
World  traditions,  customs,  and  costumes 
that  civilixation  has  hitherto  spared,  and 
lessening  the  happiness  of  domparatively 
nnsophistieated  populations,  by  increasing 
vbat  is  erroneously  called  their  prosperity 
—  aa  if  augmenting  the  number  of  a  man's 
wanta,  by  suddenly  and  unnaturally  adding 
to  his  means,  were  in  xeality  contributing  to 
the  increment  of  his  felicity  1  In  a  few 
years  even  the  picturesque ness  of  the  East- 
European  peoples  will  have  disappeared,  as 
have  already  their  frugality,  truth fuluess, 
and  love  of  labour.  Throughout  Hungary, 
the  Banat,  Transylvania,  and  the  two  Rou- 
man  Principalities,  the  bourgeoisie  has  ex- 
changed its  national  costume  for  the  dress 
which  is  common  to  the  middle  classes  of 
Central  and  Western  Europe.  The  hid- 
eous, oppressive,  and  prosaic  chimney-pot 
has  ha!s  replaced  the  romantic  and  com- 
fortable scfair^  and  kuczma ;  the  shooting- 
jacket  b^  ousted  the  attila  and  halena ; 
trousers,  which  rob  every  leg  they  clothe 
of  its  individuality,  conceal  the  symmetry 
of  nukuy  a  sturdy  limb  which  the  naschrag, 
vrith  the  aid  of  a  trim  stocking  and  a  few 
xuetal  buttons,  would  set  off  agreeably. 
With  the  women  it  is  still  worse ;  espe- 
cially if  we  go  one  step  down  the  social 
ladder,  and  consider  the  peasantry.  Bright 
colours  are  fading  out  of  their  petticoats 
aikd  bodices ;  they  are  coming,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  raiment,  to  that  dismal  blue  com- 
plexion that  afflicts  the  bronze  plough-wo- 
man, busband-wife,  reaperess,  and  female 
slave  to  the  soil  in  general,  of  Italy,  Ger- 
nianv,  Austria,  and  France.  The  "civiliz- 
ing ••  railway  brings  them  this  stuff  of  liv- 
id hue  (its  intrinsic  hideousness  frequently 
exae<^erated  by  the  super  imposition  of 
countless  white  spots,  peculiarly  distress- 
ing to  the  eye)  in  such  enormous  quanti- 
ties, and  at  prices  so  moderate,  that  they 
are  virtually  compelled  to  take  to  it ;  and 
the  gay  scarlets  and  greens,  purples  and 
yellows,  are  doomed  to  play  a  subordinate 
part  (and  that  only  of  a  Sunday)  where 
formerly  they  reigned  paramount 

One  of  the  immediate  and  inevitable  re- 


sults of  the  penetration  by  a  railway  of 
any  C9untry  hitherto  self-supporting  in  the 
way  of  edible  and  potable  products,  and 
dependent  upon  post^-oad,  river,  and  canal 
locomotive  facilities  for  its  clothing,  imple- 
ments, and  luxuries  of  all  sorts,  is  that  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  new  line  wages 
rise,  luxuries  become  comparatively  cheap, 
and  necessaries  positively  dear.  That  his 
wife  can  purchase  pomatum  at  sixpence 
instead  of  ninepence  a  pot,  does  not  com- 
pensate the  labouring  man  for  the  injury 
be  sustains  by  an  advance  in  the  prices  of 
bread,  meat,  and  wine,  and  by  the  raising 
of  his  rent ;  which  changes  in  the  condi- 
tions of  his  existence  accompany,  if  they 
do  not  by  a  little  precede,  the  raising  of 
his  own  wages  if  he  be  merely  another 
man's  servant,  or  the  improvement  in  the 
marketable  value  of  whatever  commodity 
he  produces  if  he  be  an  exploiter  of  land, 
labour,  or  skill  on  his  own  account.  An(i 
with  increased  means  (for  human  nature 
will  not  have  it  otherwise)  come  expendi- 
ture disproportionate  to  the  increment  sug- 
gesting it ;  ambition  to  appear  something 
more  than  he  is,  or  at  least  than  his  neigh- 
bour is ;  discontent  with  his  lot ;  and  several 
other  heralds  of  civilization,  gaudily  garbed 
as  heralds  should  be,  and  blowing  their 
trumpets  with  such  vigour  that  one  crnnot 
choose  but  hear ;  but,  to  a  discriminating 
ear,  the  blaze  of  those  trumpets  is  a  sound 
rather  of  menace  than  of  joyful  announce- 
ment. 

Up  to  the  year  1867  the  Principalities, 
in  the  very  teeth  of  their  manifest  destiny, 
preserved  their  immunity  from  the  inroads 
of  the  steam-horse.  As  much  ingenuity, 
indeed,  was  expended  to  prevent  railways 
from  crossing  the  Rouman  frontier  as  if 
they  had  been  armies  of  occupation,  or, 
worse  still,  Effendim  belonging  to  the 
Turkish  Treasury  Department,  on  special 
mission  to  demand  payment  of  tribute  to 
the  Padishah  —  that  tribute  which  his 
great  Danubian  vassals  are  so  strangely 
forgetful  to  hand  over  annually,  or  indeed 
at  any  time,  to  their  lord.  Circassia  had  a ' 
railway  of  her  owu,  part  of  the  African 
Desert  was  intersected  by  an  iron  road, 
ere  Roumania,  a  country  lying  right  across 
one  of  the  thoroughfares  to  the  East, 
could    boast    of  a    single  mile  of  rails. 
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Servia,  through  which  another  of  those 
natural  highways  should  pe:  etrate,  has  not 
even  yet  fully  complied  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  age/  She  is  reluctantly 
building  her  railways,  but  not  with  her 
own  money ;  and,  but  that  needy  men 
wield  the  power  of  the  State  during  Mila- 
no's  minority,  to  whom  the  pickings  of 
concessions  have  proved  temptations  irre- 
sistible, it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
haughty  pig-breeders  and  distillers  who 
make  up  the  Skupchiua,  or  Legislative 
Body,  would  of  themselves  have  consented 
to  forego  the  isolation  of  Servia,  hitherto 
virtually  absolute,  surrounded  though 
she  is  by  countries  closely  akin  to  her 
through  the  race,  speech,  and  religion  of 
their  inhabitants;  an  isolation  brought 
about  by  the  fierce  temper  and  rigorous 
frugality  of  this  hardy  Sclavonic  tribe, 
which,  having  been  for  centuries  subjected 
to  terrible  oppression,  has  rid  itself  of,  but 
never  forgiven,  its  oppressors  —  and  has 
conceived  a  dislike  towards  all  its  neigh- 
bours, having  been  in  times  past  success- 
ively the  victim  of  one  and  another,  ac- 
tively or  passively  its  foes.  A  country 
that  has  served  as  the  battle-ground  upon 
which  mighty  powers  have  chosen  to  fight 
out  their  quarrels  a  plusieurs  reprises  can- 
not be  expected  to  entertain  lively  affec- 
tions for  those  who  have,  in  dismal  alter- 
nation, destroyed  its  crops,  devoured  its 
live  stock,  and  burnt  its  villages  t  Besides, 
the  Serbs  have  been  hardened  by  ages  of 
extreme  poverty,  the  result  of  tributes 
without  number,  arbitrarily  demanded  and 
collected  by  means  of  fire  and  sword,  to  a 
simplicity  of  habits  and  paucity  of  wants 
that  render  them  scornfully  indifferent  to 
the  advantages  promised  them  to  accrue 
from  the  **  opening  up  "  of  their  grim  little 
Fatherland  by  railway  communication. 
They  produce  nearly  everything  that  they 
require  within  its  limits,  roughly  fabricated 
enough,  coarse  in  material  and  wanting  in 
finish ;  and  they  have  hitherto  experienced 
no  ambition  to  supply  themselves  with 
better  articles  from  abroad ;  whilst  luxury 
is  unknown,  even  in  the  houses  of  the 
wealthiest  men.  Bribes  judiciously  admin- 
istered to  those  few  of  their  leading  func- 
tionaries who,  having  been  educated 
abroad,  have  contracted  tastes  and  devel- 


oped faculties  of  enjoyment  which  their 
slender  patrimonies  and  more  slender  offi- 
cial salaries  by  no  means  permit  them  to 
gratify,  have  vanquished  the  reluctance 
which  Servia  has  consistently  manifested, 
ever  since  her  vassaldom  became  a  merely 
nominal  one,  to  coming  into  that  league  of 
Kastern  civilization  of  which  Austria  has 
been  the  sincere  and  Russia  the  pretended 
propagandist  for  more  than  a  haudred 
years  past. 

Of  a  totally  different' nature  were  the 
obstacles  that  for  more  than  a  lustrum  de- 
layed the  admission  of  Roumania  into  the 
Bradshaw  Confederation.  Somehow  or 
other  the  great  capitalists  of  Europe,  ioto 
whose  hands,  either  directly  or  through 
the  financial  companies  they  have  created 
and  still  sway,  all  enterprises  of  any  sen- 
sible magnitude  are  committed,  failed  to 
repose  that  implicit  confidence  in  the  in- 
tegrity of  Rouman  Governments,  whether 
of  the  fiery  red  or  true-blue  colour,  that 
would  have  justified  them  in  risking  their 
millions  upon  the  faith  of  a  Moldo-Wal- 
lachian  State  guarantee.  Whilst  John  Al- 
exander Couza,  the  betting  Boyard  of  Ga- 
latz,  sat  upon  the  Hospodarial  pouf  of  the 
twin  Principalities  (the  union  of  which 
into  one  realm  he  was  mainly  instrumental 
in  effecting),  the  'Changes  of  Vienna, 
Frankfort,  and  Berlin  entertained  an  un- 
favourable opinion  of  the  country's  solva- 
bility, as  well  as  of  its  honesty ;  and  that 
there  was  a  solid  foundation  for  what  the 
glib  Boyard  himself  used  to  deprecate  as  a 
cruel  and  groundless  prejudice,  may  be 
fairly  assumed  upon  evidence  that  was 
produced  by  the  Triumvirate,  immediately 
after  Couza's  abdication  had  been  wrung 
from  him  by  a  coup  de  main.  One  out  of 
a  dozen  startling  facts  that  then  came  to 
light  will  serve  to  justify  in  some  degree 
the  distrust  above  alluded  to.  When, 
having  transferred  their  ex-Hospodar  in 
the  early  morn  to  Eotrocheni,  on  his  way 
to  the  frontier,  Messrs.  Ghika,  Catargiu, 
and  Mavrogeni  proceeded  to  take  stock  of 
the  Public  Treasury's  contents,  they  found, 
in  bullion,  twelve  ducats  (about  £5  14s.), 
the  only  sum  immediately  available  where- 
with to  carry  on  the  business  of  adminis- 
trating the  nation's  affairs.  Inquiry  into 
the  state  of  matters  at  the  different  State 
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departmeDts  led  to  the  Btill  more  astODish- 
iog  reTelation  that  the  army,  for  the  main- 
teoance  of  which  the  taxes  had  not  only 
heen  repeatedly  raised,  but  had  actually 
been  collected,  to  the  painful  surprise  and 
discomfiture  of  the  newly  emancipate  peas- 
antry, had  not  received  any  pay  for  sereral 
months,  and  that  the  utter  impecuniosity 
of  the  StAte  had  left  its  defenders  in  such 
straits  that  to  the  horses  of  the  two  caval- 
ry regiments  then  garrisoning  Bucharest 
DO  fodder  of  any  kind  had  been  served  out 
for  the  twenty-four  hours  preceding  Couza's 
seizure.    But  for  these  legitimate  causes 
of  discontent,  it  may  be  parenthetically 
observed^  the  army,  to  which  Couza  had 
been  prodigal  of  favours,  would  have  prob- 
ably remained  faithful  to  him  in  spite  of 
all  his  shortcomings ;  and  as  it  was,  noth- 
ing but  the  almost  starving  condition  of 
their  horses  prevented  his  spoilt  children, 
the  Lancers,  from  starting  to  rescue  him 
from  Colonel  Pilat,  Major  Leko,  and  their 
mrrmidons,  as  soon  as  it   came   to   the 
knowledge  of  that  crack  regiment  that  its 
patron  and  commander  had  been  basely 
kidnapped  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  by 
men  whom  he  had  raised  from  social  ob- 
Kority  to    high    military  rank.     Empty 
hayracks  assuredly  averted  the  jovial  and 
astute  Prince's  recapture ;  luckily,  perhaps, 
for  him,  as  bis  betrayers  had  bound  tbem- 
aelves  by  an  oath  to  take  his  life  if  they 
fthonld  find  themselves  to  be  pursued  by 
an  armed  force  superior  to  their    own. 
The  empty  Treasury  presented  a  difficulty 
to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Triumvirate.    It 
▼aa  only  after  it  had  been  temporarily  re- 
plenished that  men  set  themselves  serious- 
ly to  consider  what  had  become  of  the 
money;  and  the  financiers,   upon   whose 
entertainment  State  guarantees    for    the 
coostniction  and  cost  of  Roumanian  rail- 
vajB  had  been  ardently  urged  by  agent 
after  agent  of  his  Highness's  Government, 
Tcceived    the    congratulations    of    their 
friends  for  their  prudence  and  sagacity. 

Since  the  good-looking  youth  who  car- 
ried Bratiano's  carpet-bag  ashore  from  the 
*'ac€tler^"  steamer  at  Giurgevo,  in  the 
early  autumn  of  1866,  has  ruled  the  roast 
Bt  Bocuresci,  the  distrustful ness  of  con- 
tractors and  bankers  anent  the  value  of 
Boomanian    State    responsibility,    which 


they  formerly  were  averse  to  discount  on 
the  most  tempting  terms,  has  become  ma- 
terially allayed.  It  was  felt  that  not  only 
did  Prince  Carol  not  stand  alone,  but  that 
his  backers  were  of  the  strongest.  Hav- 
ing planted  him  out  on  **  Vorposten  ^'  duty 
at  such  a  distance  from  the  main  body  of 
his  comrades,  the  great  political  captain  of 
the  age,  it  was  assumed  (who  never  does 
anything  by  halves),  would  certainly  not 
fail  to  support  him  when  it  might  be  need- 
ful, and  would  not,  unless  compelled  there- 
to by  some  enormous  exigency,  abandon 
him  so  long  as  he  carried  out  his  instr no- 
tions and  behaved  himself  decently.  The 
Pickelhaube  and  Zundnadelgewehr  were, 
nghtly  or  wrongly,  deemed  to  be  sustain- 
ers  in  posse  of  Carol  I.,  quoad  his  subjects, 
should  the  latter  turn  out  recalcitrant  or 
even  troublesome ;  and  it  was  not  unnat- 
ural that  a  well-grounded  faith  in  the  irre- 
sistibility of  these  Teutonic  institutions 
should  have  prompted  the  Germans  to  take 
the  initiative  in  devoting  their  spare  cash 
to  the  development  of  enterprises  the  gen- 
uineness of  which  appeared  to  them  to  be 
guaranteed  by  Krupp  and  Dreyse.  Dacian 
railway  shares  found  a  ready,  nay,  an  eager 
market  iji  the  'Changes  of  the  Fatherland ; 
a  financial  genius  of  the  first  rank  amongst 
Latter-day  speculators  was  the  concession- 
aire of  the  more  important  lines.  His 
luck,  become  a  proverb  amongst  his  coun- 
trymen, imparted  itself  for  a  while  to  Rou- 
man  railway  stock ;  money  flowed  into  the 
Principalities;  armies  of  Polish,  Slovack, 
and  Wendlsh  labourers  were  transported, 
under  German  leaderships,  to  the  Trans- 
Carpathian  provinces,  and  in  a  leash  of 
years  the  capital  of  Roumania  was  linked 
to  its  chief  provincial  cities  and  commer- 
cial emparia  by  iron  roads  of  serviceable 
If  not  excellent  quality. 

Dacla,  therefore,  is  undergoing  at  last 
that  process  of  transformation,  convention- 
ally called  civilization,  in  which  railway 
communication  plays  so  leading  a  part. 
That  little  obscure  corner  of  Europe, 
known  to  a  limited  class  of  commercial 
Englishmen  as  a  practically  inexhaustible 
granary,  and  to  the  general  public  as  a  sort 
of  No-man's  Land,  liable  to  be  ^'  occupied  " 
at  any  moment  by  Russian,  Turkish,  or 
Austrian  armies — in  which,  even  now,  the 
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fanatico  peJV  "  antichita  "  raay  coDtemplate 
thousands  of  humble,  contented,  ignorant, 
picturesque  people,  who  live,  dress,  and 
Bpeak  in  much  the  same  manner  as  their 
ancestors  did  eighteen  hundred  years  ago 
—  has  been  annexed  by  £  «.  </.,  brought  to 
its  bearing:^  by  a  dumpy  level,  and  euregis- 
tered  in  the  columns  of  a  time-table.  How 
long  will  the  descendants  of  Trajan *8  le- 
gionaries preserve  the  individuality  which 
an  isolation  that  dates  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  era  has  enabled  th«m 
to  maintain  intact  until  now  ?  The  lofty 
stature,  dignified  'carriage,  aquiline  nose, 
and  sweet,  sonorous  tongue  may  endure 
for  a  few  generations  to  come,  until  the  in- 
cursions of  Sclavish  and  Teutonic  settlers 
shall  have  crossed  the  breed  out  of  knowl- 
edge ;  but  how  long  will  the  flowing  toga 
of  skins,  the  furred  bonnet,  the  leather 
buskin  and  sandal,  girdle  and  sash,  hold 
their  own  against  cheap  Manchester  cot- 
tons, French  and  Belgian  cloths,  and  rub- 
bishing German  "  dry  goods  "  ?  Galatz, 
Buzeu,  Roman,  Ibraila,  are  railway  sta- 
tions !  Who,  in  English  middle-class  so- 
ciety, even  knew  where  those  places  were 
situate  some  half-dozen  years  ago  ?  In  the 
autumn  of  1865  it  happened  to  the  writer 
of  these  lines  to  be  sent  on  a  special  mis- 
sion to  the  Principalities.  On  his  way  to 
the  capital  of  Roumania,  he  had  been  or- 
dered to  con^iey  some  dispatches  of  impor- 
'  tance  to  the  hands  of  an  exalted  person- 
age then  in  Galatz ;  and  this  fact  he  hap- 
pened to  mention,  in  course  of  conversa- 
tion, to  a  well-known  M.P.  whom  he  met 
accidently  at  dinher  on  the  eve  of  his  de- 
parture. "  Rather  hot,  still,  for  Spain,  is 
it  not  ?  However,  1  congratulate  you,  for 
it  is  a  most  interesting  country,**  was  the 
legislator's  kindly  comment  upou  the  com- 
munication. Just  before  the  Austro-Prus- 
Bian  war  broke  out,  an  English  corn  mer- 
chant, having  established  a  branch  house 
on  the  Lower  Danube,  and  invested  a  lit- 
tle more  (capital  than  he  could  convenient- 
ly spare  from  his  regular  business  in  a 
small  fleet  of  iron  barges  and  steam  tugs 
for  the  conveyance  of  grain  from  store 
dep6ts  at  various  stations  on  the  river  to 
the  loading  places  near  its  mouth  (a  highly 
remunerative  carrying  trade),  sought  to 
rentrer  dans  son  argent  by  handing  his 
schlepps,  &c.,  over  to  a  company  in  the 
maimer  with  which  the  last  decade  has 
made  every  owner  of  any  marketable 
property  so  agreeably  familiar.  He  pre- 
pared a  glowing  though  truthful  prospec- 
tus, and  took  it  to  an  eminent  financier, 
anxious  to  secure  his  name  for  the  list  of 
directors  and  his  good  word  for  the  enter- 


prise, which  was  all  but  launched.  After 
reading  the  prospectus  carefully,  and  li^ 
tening  with  polite  attention  to  the  further 
explanations  by  which  Mr.  '  endeav- 
oured to  render  the  sciieme  irresistibly  at- 
tractive, the  man  of  millions  observed: 
"  Capital  prostupecs  1  Most  excellent  pro- 
ject, I  am  sure,  Mr. ».     All  very  clear 

and  unmistakable  —  except  one  thing  — 
Where  is  the  Danube  ?  " 

It  is  given  but  to  few  to  be  accurately 
informed  respecting  men,  events,  and  lo- 
calities; indeed,  accuracy  is  probably  the 
rarest  attribute   of  modern   society.    We 
know  so  jnuch  about  everything,  that  we 
are  incapable  of  correctness  with  regard  to 
any  one  particular  fjxct.     The  British  mem- 
ber, renowned  for  his  acquaintance  with 
foreign  politics,  and  regularly  put  np  by 
his  party  to  speak  upon  the  Eastern  Qaes- 
tion,  who,  being  abruptly  challenged  by  aa 
oli  continental  lounger  to  point  out  Bel- 
grade on  the  map,  without  hesitation  bold- 
ly thrust  his  finger  into  the  centre  of  East 
Prussia,  —  the  French    Secretary  of  Em- 
bassy in  Vienna  (now  a  Charge  d*  Affaires 
representing  the   Republic  in  a  southern 
clime),  who,  hearing  the  King  of  Wiirlem- 
burg  mentioned  in  a  political  discossion 
during   the    1306     war,    unaffectedly  ex- 
claimed, "  Le  Roi  de  Wiirtemburg  I    Qu'est 
ce   que   c'est    que   cela?"  —  were   by  no 
means  out-of-the-way  examples  of  the  slip- 
sloppiness  with  which  men  get  up  what 
they  suppose  to  be  knowledge  upon  sub- 
jects having  direct  and  essential  bearing 
upon  the  occupations  of  their  lives.    It  is 
not  to  be  expected,  of  course,  that  all  peo- 
ple of  average  education  and  intelligence, 
putting  British  legislators  and  foreign  di- 
plomatists   out   of   the    question,   should 
know  "  all  about  the  Danube  "  and  its  ripal 
territories,  although  it  is  the  largest  Eu- 
ropean river,  and  although  it  will  be  about 
the  title  to  those  countries  on  its  either 
bank    that  the   next    great  struggle  for 
supremacy  in  the  old  world  will  probably 
be  fought  out.     But  it  is  a  curious  exam- 
ple of  carelessness,  as  manifested  by  per- 
sons whose  special  business  it  ia  to  be  ac- 
curate, and  at  whose  disposal   are  placed 
copious  and  exceptional  sources  of  inform- 
ation, that  the  leading  journals  of  Europe 
and  the  great  telegraphic  a^ncies,  when 
they  deal  with  the  Dan ubian  Principalities, 
almost  invariably  misspe.l  the   names  of 
towns  and  of  men,  Rouraan  or  Sclavonic, 
which  should   be   "  household   words  *'  in 
their  respective  offices ;  and,  oddly  enough, 
persist  in  misspelling  them  in  a  particular 
way,  with  a  painstaking  in  the  repetition 
of  error  that  might  just  aa  well  be  be- 
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stowed  npon  the  achievement  of  correct- 
ness. For  instance,  the  thriving  town  of 
Bazeu,  half-way  between  Bucuresci  (coin- 
moulj  misnamed  Bucharest)  and  Braila,  at 
which,  in  the  porting  days  now  relegated 
to  the  limbo  of  tradition,  every  traveller 
hetween  the  Wallachian  capital  and  the 
great  Roaoianian  ports  was  fain  to  pass  tbo 
night  —  a  circumstance  which,  owing  to 
the  peculiarly   loathsome  accommodation 

{wovided  by  the  owners  of  the  two  highly 
epidopterons  krisme  (inns)  constituting 
the  entertainment  resources  of  the  town, 
must  have  ineradicably  impressed  the  name 
of  Bazeu  upon  the  memories  of  all  those 
who  have  visited  it  — -is  almost  without  ex- 
ception spelt  '*  Biisen  "  in  the  telegraphic 
colamDs  of  EnglisS,  French,  German,  and 
Italian  newspapers.  No  matter  that  it  is 
DO V  an  important  station,  at  which  there 
MA  buffet  and  twenty  minutes'  •*  interval 
for  refreshment."  The  other  day,  when  it 
was  the  scene  of  a  riot,  in  which  the  Jews 
were  hunted  down  by  their  debtors,  ac- 
cording to  the  pleasant  custom  of  the 
country,  members  mentioning  it  in  the 
House,  philanthropists  sending  round  the 
hat  for  subscriptions  wherewith  to  comfort 
the  harried  Israelites  (there  is  a  good  deal 
to  he  said,  by  the  way,  on  the  other  side 
of  that  question),  and  newspapers  printing 
indignation  leaclers  on  the  barbarism  of 
these  *•  Oriental  Christians,"  all  were  unan- 
imous in  the  use  of  the  '*  Busen  ''  version. 
Roumania,  however,  now  that  access  to 
Ler  cities  has  been  rendered  easy,  and  that 
a  practicable  short  cut  to  Stamboul  has 
been  driven  transversely  through  both  her 
Principalities,  must  soon  emerge  from  the 
obscurity  in  which,  ^ith  occasional  flashes 
of  notoriety,  she  has  been  content  to 
grovel  for  as  many  centuries  as  go  to  make 
np  the  annals  of  Christianity.  Well  for 
berhad  she  never  emerged  from  that  bliss- 
ful state  of  comparative  insignificance 
which  leaves  long  blanks  of  real  prosperi- 
ty in  the  history  of  a  nation  !  But  for  the 
coretousoess  of  her  neighbours,  periodi- 
cally aroused  by  the  intrinsic  value  of  her 
products  and  the  almost  marvellous  fertili- 
ty of  her  soil,  her  archives  had  resembled 
the  diary  of  a  child  —  most  trustworthy 
record  of  happiness  by  reason  of  its  deartli 
of  incident.  But  for  the  mutual  jealousies 
of  those  powerful  and  martial  neighbours; 
she  Lad  long  since  been  definitely  annexed 
by  one  or  other  of  them,  and  forcibly  de- 
spoiled of  the  humble  and  inoffensive  but 
romantic  individuality  which  she  has  pre- 
wrved  80  long,  only  to  resign  it  with  ^ood 
grace  at  the  behest  of  "  civilization.  It 
inay  be  hoped  that  at  some  future  time 


civilization  will  reward  her  sacrifice  by 
condescending  to  observe  the  rules  of 
orthography  when  describing  the  Locomo- 
tive's latest  conquest. 

A  conquest,  indeed,  of  which  the  Steam 
Genius  and  his  mighty  familiar,  Ciipital, 
may  be  justly  proud  I  Roumania  is  the 
Canaan  of  Europe,  veritably  overflowing 
with  milk  and  honey,  and  many  other  nat- 
ural products  far  more  valuable  and  even 
more  nutritious  than  those  summa  bona  of 
Mosaic  "  prospecting."  Filled  with  nule 
implements,  the  pattern  and  make  of  which 
have  suffered  scarcely  any  alteration  since 
Virgil  wrote  his  **  Georgics,"  the  soil  of  its 
plains  will  bring  forth  year  after  year 
crop^  of  maize  that  overtop  the  pennon  of 
an  Uhlan's  spear  as  he  sits  on  his  charger 
with  ordered  lance.  Its  vines  are  laden  in 
the  early  autumn  with  large  clusters  of 
grapes,  five  and  six  pounds  being  no  un- 
common weight  to  be  attained  by  the  finer 
bunches.  Its  hares  and  partridges  are 
nearly  as  large  again  and  of  a  more  deli- 
cate flavour  than  those  indigenous. to  Eng- 
land and  France.  The  average  weight  of 
a  full-grown  young  hare  in  Moldavia  is  12 
lbs. ;  and  the  writer  has  more  than  once 
had  the  good  fortune  to  include  an  over- 
grown adult  of  over  15  lbs.  in  his  day's 
bag.  To  the  lovers  of  large  and  combat- 
ive game  the  Carpathians  offer  good  Rtore 
of  bears  (not  mild  little  honey  gluttons 
like  the  Pyreneean  bruin,  but  good,  strong, 
ferocious  fellows,  who  would  a  good  deal 
rather  rend  you  than  not),  wild  boars,  the 
largest  and  fiercest  of  their  kind  in  Eu- 
rope, and  wild  cats  with  sanguinary  pro- 
clivities. Wolves  abound  all  over  both 
Principalities,  to  which  several  varieties 
of  deer  are  also  native.  Bustard  by  hun- 
dreds, quail  by  thousands,  frequent  the 
enormous  maize  fields;  the  rivers  and 
lakes  swarm  with  fish  (Danube  is  famous 
for  his  sturgeon)  ;  there  is  buffalo  in  plen- 
ty on  the  river  islands;  and  all  sorts  of 
fancy  shooting  in  the  way  of  pelican,  con- 
dor, white-headed  eagle,  and  water^fowl. 
Some  of  the  white  wines  are  equal  in  ev* 
ery  respect  to  the  finest  growths  of  Bor- 
deaux and  Burgundy;  and,  but  a  few 
years  ago,  Odobesti  and  other  famous 
brands,  for  which,  labelled  *<  Chateau 
Yquem  "  or  "  Montrachet,"'no  connoisseur 
would  grudge  twenty  francs  a  bottle  at 
Bignon*8  or  Vachette's,  could  be  purchased 
in  any  decent  country  krisma  on  the  high 
road,  for  about  three  piastres,  or  eight- 
pence  a  bottle.  Already  its  price  has  more 
than  doubled,  and  as  soon  as  it  becomes 
known  abroad  it  will  compete  with  and 
probably  fetch  more  money  than  the  Ba- 
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kators  and  Nesmelyers  of  Magyarland. 
Civilization  will  leave  the  Roumans  but 
little  of  it  for  home  consumption,  and  will 
give  them  as  a  substitute  bad  beer  or 
worse  spirits. 

Bucuresci  is  bidding  fair  to  rival  Vienna 
and  Berlin  in  dearness  of  living ;  indeed, 
it  would  appear  that  the  leading  restau- 
rants of  the  Podo  Mogosoi  are  running 
Sacher's  and  Hiller's,  or  even  the  Boule- 
vard Cafi^s  Restaurateurs  of  Paris,  hard  in 
the  matter  of  extravagant  charges.  House- 
rents  have  risen  in  Galatz,  Braila,  and  even 
Jassy;  the  fine  mansion  that  Couza  the 
Boyard  gambled  away  at  baccarat,  and  in 
which  the  business  of  the  Galatz  Bourse  is 
daily  transacted,  has  attained  a  value  that 
must  cause  his  ex-Hi ghness's  bosom  to 
heave  with  many  a  sigh  of  fruitless  regret 
as  he  thinks  of  the  comparatively  trifling 
stake  against  which  he  set,  and  lost  it  on 
the  strength  of  a  seven  and  a  two.  Horses 
and  cattle,  though  still  cheaper  than  in 
Western  Europe,  have  undergone  an  ex- 
traordinary advance  in  value.  A  pair  of 
strong,  sound,  and  fast  ponies  could  be 
bought  in  Wallachia  seven  years  ago  for 
eight  ducats  (about  3/.  16^.)  Their  price 
now  would  be  from  30/.  to  40/.  In  the 
winter  of  1886,  an  exceptionally  severe 
one,  during  which  fodder  was  scarce  and 
dear,  the  peasants  offered  their  live  stock 
at  fabulously  low  prices,  and  many  a  cow, 
with  her  calf  by  her  side,  went  begging  at 
two  yermalicks,  or  8s.  3(i.  This  year  ten 
or  twelve  times  that  amount  might  be  bid 
for  a  heifer  in  vain  throughout  the  Danu- 


I  bian  Delta.  Good  tobacco  costs  a  gainea 
a  pound  in  Bucuresci ;  even  the  rachin 
(raki,  a  sweet  spirit  distilled  from  grain), 
of  which,  within  the  last  ten  years,  a  quan- 
tity sufficient  to  intoxicate  a  rhinoceros 
could  be  procured  for  two-pence,  has  kept 
pace  with  the  general  rise,  and  is  by  way 
of  classing  itself  among  the  liqueurs,  at 
least  as  regards  its  price. 

tloumania  was.  never  the  abode  of  the 
virtues ;  but  her  immoralities,  until  lately, 
were  of  the  patriarchal  sort,  naively  com- 

I  mitted  and  naively  tolerated.  Now  they 
are  becoming  as  vulgar  and  sordid  as  the 
vices  of  highly-civilized  countries.  She 
has  got  a  national  debt,  as  befits  a  rising 
and  ambitious  country;  she  has  got  a 
standing  army,  for  which  she  has  not  the 
least  occasion,  and  which  costs  her  lesyenx 
de  la  tele ;  she  has  made  strenuous  efforts 
to  provide  herself  with  a  navy,  despite  the 
fact  that  Nature  has  omitted  to  endow  her 
with  a  single  yard  of  sea-board  —  indeed, 
she  got  once  as  far  as  nominating  two  ad- 
mirals and  fitting  out  a  war-steamer  on  the 
Danube,  which  might  have  remained  a 
floating  menace  to  Europe  up  to  the  pres- 
ent moment  but  for  having  been  deftly  rnn 
down  on  its  first  cruise  by  an  Austrian 
passenger-boat ;  and  now  she  has  got  he- 
reditary monarchy,  the  right  of  coining 
moneys,  and,  finally,  railways  in  consider- 
able profusion.  Even  to  parliamentary  in- 
stitutions, she  possesses  every  attribute  of 
"civilization."  "And  yet,"  as  Mr.  Toole 
would  say,  "  she  is  not  happy  1  " 

Wm.  Beatty  Kingston. 


Ladies  and  others  who  take  an  interest  in  I 
variations  of  costume  will  pick  up  some  useful  j 
hints  by  studying  the  proceeding  of  the  three 
Emperors  at  Berlin.  Seldom  indeed  have  three 
sisters  in  one  family  displayed  such  ingenuity  in 
this  respect  as  that  exhibited  by  their  Majesties 
at  the  great  Court  dinner  served  in  the  White 
Hall  last  Saturday  evening.  The  Emperor  of 
Austria,  says  the  telegram,  wore  a  Russian 
uniform  and  a  Prussian  order,  the  Emperor 
Alexander  a  Prussian  uniform  and  an  Austrian 
order,  and  the  Emperor  William  an  Austrian 
uniform  with  the  Russian  order  of  St  Andrew. 
No  two  Emperors,  it  will  be  observed,  were 
dressed  alike,  and  all  three  had  dipped  into 
each  other's  wardrobe.     It  would  require  a 


fatiguing  amount  of  arithmetical  knowledge  to 
calculate  the  various  changes  their  Majesties 
will  be  able  to  ring  on  the  oommon  wardrobes 
they  have  thus  pleasantly  established,  but  we 
may  take  it  for  granted  that  this  intercbaoge  of 
clothing  augurs  well  for  the  peace  of  Europe;  at 
all  events  it  is  quite  impossible  that  war  could 
be  declared  until  each  Emperor  had  retired  to 
his  own  dressing-room  and  put  on  his  proper 
habiliments.  A  sudden  appeal  to  arms  when 
the  Emperors  were  dressed  in  the  wrong  uni- 
forms would  lead  to  such  serious  oomplications 
that  even  Prince  Bismarcl^  himself  would  shrink 
from  creating  the  conflagration. 

PaU  MaU  Gazette. 
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Ftom  Fnuer't  Hacaxine. 

IBE  BURGOMASTER'S  FAMILY;  OR,  WEAL 
ASD  WOE  IN  A  LITTLE  WORLD. 

BT  CHBZBTIint  MULLKB. 

BAnLATKD    VBOX    THS    DUTCB     BT     SIB     JOHV 
SHAW  LXRVBX. 

But,  whatever  might  be  the  case  in  Dil- 
burg  generally,  I  can  assure  you  that  the 
family  of  which  the  deceased  had  been  the 
nominal  head  had  not  yet  forgotten  his 
death.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  not  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  his  wife,  nor  is  it 
the  same  thing  in  a  little  town  like  Dil- 
bnrg  to  be  the  wife  or  to  be  the  widow 
odIj  of  the  Burgomaster. 

Three  months  of  forced  retirement, 
three  months  of  strict  mourning,  when  not 
the  smallest  scirap  of  white  waspermitted, 
this,  as  regards  Mina  de  Graafi,  also,  was 
bj  no  means  a  matter  of  indifference. 

Mina  de  Graaf  ?  Yes,  dear  reader.  It 
grieves  me  to  be  obliged  to  tell  you  that 
DO  change  has  taken  place  in  her  maiden 
state,  and  in  the  meantime  she  has  really 
orerstepped  the  dreaded  number  of  three 
crosses. 

"And  Captain  Uno?" 

Captain  Uno  is  with  his  regiment  in  gar- 
rison at  the  Hague,  whither  he  was  trans- 
ferred shortly  after  our  last  meeting. 
There  was  at  that  time  in  circulation  a  say- 
ing of  bis,  which  William  de  Graaf  took 
the  first  opportunity  of  conveying  to  his 
sister,  and  from  that  moment  Captain  Uno's 
name  was  for  ever  banished  from  her  lips. 

A  farewell  ball  was  given  in  Dilburg  to 
the  different  officers  of  the  departing  regi- 
ment ;  naturally  wine  was  drunk,  and  nat- 
urally people  were  merry.  I  know  not 
who  brought  Mina's  name  on  the  tapis,  or 
vho  tannted  Captain  Uno  respecting  her, 
but  it  must  have  been  on  that  occasion 
that  he  uttered  the  philosophic  proverb, 
*'that  the  horse  must  come  to  the  oats,  and 
not  the  oats  to  the  horse.'' 

But  there  is  no  wind  which  blows  no- 
body good,  and  so  the  blue  hussars,  with 
Captain  Uno  and  Mina's  disappointment, 
marched  out  of  Dilburg  by  one  gate,  to 
make  room  for  the  red  hussars,  who  rode 
in  by  the  other  gate,  bringing  with  them  a 
▼onng  lieutenant,  who  scarcely  six  months 
later  appeared  in  Dilburg  society  as  the 
betrothed  of  Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth  was  just  of  an  age  to  be  very 
romantic,  and  her  young  head  had  suffered 
imazingly  by  having  devoured  a  great 
quantity  of  green  and  ripe  romances ;  in 
imagination  she  had  already  indulged  for  a 
long  time  in  dismal  love  stories,  in  which 


she  was  herself  the  heroine  and  the  hero 
the  as  yet  unknown  X. 

As,  however,  her  imaginarv  hero  had 
always  an  interesting,  bronzed  face,  most 
probably  a  black  brigand  beard,  and  under 
no  possible  circumstances  was  without 
dark,  flaahinff  eyes,  Elizabeth  had  original- 
ly bestowed  but  little  attention  on  the  fair 
lieutenant  with  blushins  cheeks  and  soft 
blue  eyes,  who  otherwise,  as  one  of  the 
best  dancers  at  the  Casino,  stood  high  in 
her  favoar. 

The  Casino,  however,  and  the  very 
marked  manner  in  which  he  sought  oppor- 
tunities to  meet  her,  had  at  last  fixed 
Elizabeth's  attention  on  him.  It  is  true 
his  blushing  cheeks  were  remote  from  her 
ideal,  and  that  his  name  of  Peter  Smit  was 
far  from  poetical,  but  when  on  nearer  ao- 
quaintance  her  heart  became  involved, 
tnese  trifles  were  overlooked,  and  our 
Elizabeth  prepared  herself  in  due  form  for 
the  hapless  love  which  had  at  last  come. 

It  was  exactly  two  days  after  she  had 
arrived  at  the  conviction  that  (according 
to  the  rules  of  romance)  Lieutenant  Smit 
was  bom  in  order  to  make  her  unhappy, 
when  he  declared  himself,  and  so  spoilt  the 
fun. 

"The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run 
smooth  "  was  now  her  only  comfort,  and 
the  affair  regarded  from  this  point  of  view 
became  still  more  interesting. 

Two  lovers  parted  by  the  will  or  caprice 
of  the  parents  or  guardians,  vows  of  eter- 
nal fidelity,  secret  interchange  of  letters, 
tears,  despair,  piuin^  —  perhaps  even  a 
run-awav  match  —  all  whirled  through 
Elizabeth's  head,  but  it  seemed  as  if  all 
her  romantic  dreams  were  doomed  to  mis- 
carry. Papa  and  Mamma  Welters  had 
even  less  to  bring  against  Lieutenant  Smit 
then  Papa  and  Mamma  Smit  against  Eliz- 
abeth. On  the  contrary,  the  wealthy  pa- 
rents of  the  amiable  Lieutenant  promised 
a  liberal  contribution  towards  the  expenses 
of  setting  up  housekeeping,  for  which  they 
were  only  waiting  till  his  promotion  to  the 
rank  of  first  lieutenant. 

Thus  nothing  stood  in  the  way  of  their 
love,  and  a  happier,  more  contented  pair 
of  human  beings,  without  one  really  seri- 
ous thought  in  their  two  heads  combined, 
never  walked  the  earth,  nor,  with  their 
good,  honest  hearts  and  equally  serene 
tempers,  gave  promise  of  future  domestic 
happiness. 

I  have  said  that  Burgomaster  Welters 
was  not  yet  forgotten  by  his  own  family, 
and  yet  if  one  entered  the  sitting  room 
unexpectedly  there  would  be  nothing  to 
remind   one    of  the    change    except  the 
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mourning  dresses.  Tt  is  the  same  sociable- 
looking  room,  with  its  glass  doors  opening 
out  into  the  garden.  Mrs.  Welters  sits 
just  as  formerly  on  the  sofa,  with  a-  little 
table  between  her  and  Mina,  who  wears  a 
short  jacket  trimmed  with  shining  jet 
beads,  and  from  the  summer-house  in  the 
shrubbery  close  by  Elizabeth's  merry  laugh 
may  be  heard  almost  incessantly,  with  an 
occasional  accompaniment  in  a  man's  voice. 

William  de  Graaff  sits  in  silence  in  an 
arm-chziir,  with  an  open  book  on  his  knees. 
He  is  paler  and  thinner  than  formerly, 
and,  observing  him  closely,  one  can  see  in 
the  con^^tant  change  of  his  position  some- 
thing restless  about  him,  very  different 
from  his  former  calmness.  More  than 
once  his  wandering  eyes  rest  on  a  distant 
chair  where  an  old  acquaintance  of  ours  is 
Bitting,  who,  compared  with  others  of  the 
family,  is  much,  very  much,  changed.. 

Do  you  remember  Emmy  Welters  as  she 
first  appeared  in  my  story  V 

Do  you  remember  her  clear,  merry  eyes, 
her  lovincr  smile,  which  continually  brought 
the  dimples  into  her  round  cheeks  V 

Nearly  three  years  have  passed  since 
that  time,  and  they  have  not  passed  with- 
out leaving  their  traces  on  Emmy's  coun- 
tenance. 

A  lovely  face  certainly  it  remains,  and 
reflecting  a  certain  goodness  of  heart 
which  would  render  attractive  an  exterior 
less  gifted  by  nature ;  but  all  the  youthful 
joyousness  and  light-heartedness  have  van- 
ished; the  blue  eyes  have  still  the  same 
honourable,  upright  expression  as  former- 
ly, but  have  lost  their  brightness  and  their 
merry  glance,  and 'on  her  mouth  is  settled 
an  earnest,  mournful  expression,  which 
seems  to  have  sealed  up,  as  it  were,  the 
smile  which  once  played  around  it.  I  have 
said  that  it  was  the  past  years  which  had 
left  behind  th'jir  traces  on  Emmy,  and  we 
have  allowed  her  affairs  to  remain  so  long 
unnoticed  that  it  may  not  be  asking  too 
much  of  you  to  give  your  attention  to  her 
for  a  few  moments. 

W^e  have  seen  with  what  good  resolu- 
tions Euimy  went  forth  to  meet  the  future 
which  she  had  chosen  for  herself;  how  she 
determined  to  do  her  best  to  bear  her  sep- 
aration from  Bruno  courageously,  in  the 
hope  of  the  happy  future  which  awaited  hex 
by  his  side.  The  strong  and  holy  love 
vhich  she  felt  for  him  had  nothing  of  sickly 
sentiment  in  it.  In  her,  love  was  a  new 
force,  an  unknown  courage,  a  cheerful  hope 
which  developed  a  fund  of  elasticity  in 
her.  Her  life  had  become  a  double  life  — 
the  outer  life  of  the  present,  with  the  du- 
ties imposed  upon  her ;   the  inner  life  of 


the  future,  which  made  all  present  sorrow^s 
appear  so  small  and  triviul  that  they  glided 
off  her  without  troubling  her. 

And  her  annoyances  were  many. 

Although  not  a  word  had  ever  been  ex- 
changed on  the  subject,  Emmy  was  shown 
gradually,  but  all  too  clearly,  that  Mn. 
Welters  had  never  forgiven  her  for  her  dis- 
obedience with  regard  to  her  visit  to  the 
Eversbergs. 

From  that  moment  she  had  never  spoken 
a  friendly  word  to  Emmy,  and  every  ad- 
vance on  Emmy's  part  was  met  with  icy 
indifference.  Not  that  she  was  ever  abso- 
lutely disagreeable  to  her,  or  that  she  op- 
posed her ;  but  it  was  as  if  Mrs.  Welters 
had  determined  not  to  trouble  herself  any 
more  about  her,  and  to  avoid  any  interfer- 
ence in  her  affairs.  She  required  nothing 
from  Emmy ;  never  allowed  her  to  be 
of  the  slightest  use,  and  declined  all  help 
from  her  in  household  matters,  in  wbicb 
neither  Mina  nor  Elizabeth  were  spared. 
And  whenever  Emmy  asked  for  her  advice 
in  anything,  her  invariable  answer,  with 
an  expression  of  indifference,  was,  **  I  don't 
know,  but  you  can  do  as  you  please  ;  that 
will  be  the  best." 

At  first  Emmy  had  considered  this  as  a 
just  punishment  for  her  disobedience,  and 
had  borne  it  patiently,  trui^ting  that  the 
anger  of  her  stepmother  would  wear  out  in 
time*  But  it  did  not ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
seemed  gradually  to  develope  itself  into 
an  insurmountable  aversion,  which,  at  any 
rate,  was  not  diminished  by  later  events. 

When  Emmy  at  last  came  to  the  convio- 
tion  that  the  love  of  her  stepmother  mast 
be  always  unattainable  —  when  she  under- 
stood the  cold  disposition  which,  accus- 
tomed to  make  everything  bend  and  bow 
to  it,  could  neither  forget  nor  forgive 
where  once  it  had  been  defied -^  she  be- 
came calm  and  was  consoled  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  she  wasted  no  love  where  that  feeling 
was  evidently  despised,  and  learnt  to  ac- 
commodate herself  to  the  peculiar  position 
which  she  held  in  her  father's  house. 

More  and  more  she  withdrew  herself 
from  the  family  circle,  and,  in  the  absence 
of  any  duty  or  business  resting  on  her,  she 
began  again,  in  the  solitude  of  her  own 
room,  to  take  up  the  studies  which  she  had 
broken  off  since  her  school  days,  and  to 
seek  occupation  in  them.  , 

In  these,  as  in  all  things,  Bruno  was  her 
principal  thought.  He  should  find  her, 
when  they  met  again,  advanced  in  knowl- 
edge and  mental  culture ;  and  the  years 
which  would  cost  him  so  much  toil  and 
struggle  should  not  be  passed  by  her  sim- 
ply in  pleasure  or  in  useless  trifies. 
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Not  that  she  definitely  withdrew  herself 
froni  the  amusements  which  Dilburg  af- 
forded, so  as  to  attract  tfitention ;  but  it 
BooD  became  a  well-kDowu  fact  in  the  fam- 
ily that  Emmy  did  not  much  care  about 
going  oat,  and  that  it  need  not  be  regarded 
as  a  sacrifice  if  she  allowed  Mina  or  Elizar 
beth  to  ^o  instead  of  her  whenerer,  as  fre- 
qaeDtly  happened)  only  two  of  the  young 
ladies  were  inrited. 

I  hare  no  doubt  that  in  Dilburg,  and  also 
in  the  family,  there  were  persons  who  con- 
nected the  cause  of  this  with  Bruno  Evers- 
herg,  either  in  the  affection  which,  owing 
to  the  sad  events,  she  was  obliged  to  sup- 
press, or  in  a  secret  love  affiiir  between 
them,  the  possibility  of  which  crossed  their 
minds. 

Bat  any  such  suspicions  were  dispelled 
bj  the  cheerful  coutentedness  which  was 
the  characteristic  of  her  disposition  ;  and 
in  the  evenings,  under  the  influence  of  the 
sociability  which  ruled  in  the  family,  and 
of  which  I  have  spoken  before,  she  was 
even  considered  to  be  quite  merry.  And 
merry,  people  imagined,  no  one  could  be 
vho  was  enduring  a  secret  pang,  or  whose 
thoughts  were  fixed  on  a  far  distant  land, 
beyond  the  insurmountable  barrier  of  the 
great  ocean. 

For,  as  is  mostly  the  case,  Emmy  was 
judged  by  appearances,  and  she  was  meas- 
ured by  the  usual  standard  supposed  to 
apply  to  all  indiscriminately. 

Laaghter  or  weeping  is,  according  to 
this  measure,  the  sign  of  the  inward  feel- 
ing, and  but  few  understand  anything  of 
the  pride  of  the  secret  suffering  that  con- 
esiis  itself  from  the  curious,  indifferent 
eye,  and  only  leaves  its  hiding-place  when 
it  meets  with  a  warm,  sympathizing  heart. 

Knowing  nothing  of  the  inward  peace 
▼hich  has  its  source  in  a  childlike  trust  in 
God  and  His  wisdom,  and  by  means  of 
which  the  saddest  heart  can  find  a  smile, 
they  would  have  expected  to  see  Emmy 
quiet  and  reserved  and  indifferent  to  every- 
thing not  concerning  her  own  interests; 
aud  in  such  selfishness  they  would  have 
fancied  they  had  detected  signs  of  love. 
But  the  warm,  strong,  hopeful  feelings 
which  dwelt  in  her  heart  and  made  her 
thankful  and  contented  for  the  present, 
and  surrounded  the  future  with  a  rose-col- 
oured halo,  the  brightness  of  which  re- 
flected itself  on  her  lace  —  such  a  love  but 
few  people  understand ;  among  Emmy's 
acQuaintance  none  understood  it. 

But  now  I  am  going  to  speak  principally 
of  the  first  half-year  after  Bruno's  depart- 
ure, when  Emmy,  according  to  agreement, 
had  received  a  letter  from  him  filling  her 


heart  with  joyful  hope,  and  when  an  active 
correspondence  with  Mr^.  Eversberg  kept 
her  informed  of  all  that  related  to  him. 

She  knew  that  he  had  been  received 
with  extreme  cordiality  at  New  York  by 
Mr.  Siddons,  who  had  invited  him  to  his 
house  as  a  guest,  and  who  was  already 
in  treaty  to  provide  him  with  employment 
in  an  agricultural  undertaking  in  Michigan, 
of  which  Mr.  Siddons'  nephew  was  the 
head. 

Bruno  had  written  all  this  to  her  a  few 
months  after  his  arrival  at  New  York,  and 
the  letter,  enclosed  in  one  to  his  mother, 
had  reached   Emmy  without  any  impedi- 
ment and  without  the  knowledge  or  any 
one  in  the  house ;   and  through  the  same 
channel  she  had  written  to  him  in  reply 
much  more  fully  and  freely  than  he  had 
ventured  to  write  to  her.    This    answer 
could  hardly  have  reached  New  York  when 
the    sudden    death    of    Mrs.    Eversberg 
plunged  Emmy  into  the  deepest  sorrow; 
for  not  only  had  she  dearly  loved  her,  but 
on  Bruno's  account  she  doubly  mourned 
for  her.     His   strong    attachment    to  his 
mother,  and  his  ardent  wish  to  compensate 
her  by  a  happier  life  in  the  future  for  the 
painful  experiences  of  the  past,  were  well 
known   to  Emmy.     By  her  death,  more- 
over, Emmy  lost  the  source  of  tidings  of 
Bruno,  which  had  so  often  contribute^  to 
keep  alive  her  courage  and  her  hope ;  and 
this  was  the  beginning  of  sorrowful  days 
for  her.    In  the  fulness  of  her  heart  she 
wrote  to  Bruno  a  long  letter  of  consola- 
tion and  support.     She  knew  indeed  that 
her  letters  must  go  through  the  hands  of 
William  de  Graaff,  as  postmaster ;  but  if 
the   worst  came   to   the   worst,  she   was 
ready  to  endure  a  scolding  from  her  step- 
mother, if  she  could  but  send  Bruno  a 
word  of  sympathy. 

No  one  had  ever  prohibited  her  from 
writing  to  him,  but  for  all  that  it  was  not 
without  alarm  that  she  looked  forward  to 
his  reply  which  would  probably  be  fol- 
lowed by  such  a  prohibition,  and  would 
perhaps  beeome  a  new  source  of  unpleas- 
antness between  herself  and  her  stepmoth- 
er. Emmy's  fears,  however,  were  not 
realized.  Bruno's  answer  did  not  arrive, 
and  even  the  yearly  letter  agreed  upon  be- 
tween them  was  wanting.  Two  years 
passed  by  and  neither  word  nor  si^  was 
received  in  Dilburg  from  Bruno  Evers- 
berg. 

And  these  two  years  were  indeed  griev- 
ous years  for  Emmy ;  nevertheless  her 
confidence  in  Bruno  was  so  firmly  fixed  in 
her  heart  that  no  suspicion  of  inconstancy 
on  his  part  occurred  to  her  ;  but  when  the 
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second  year  had  gone  by  without  any 
news  of  him,  the  conviction  began  to  grow 
upon  her  that  he  must  be  ill  or  dead,  and 
that  probably  she  would  never  hear  any- 
thing more  of  him. 

She  suffered  inexpressibly  from  these 
thoughts,  and  perhaps  doubly  so  because 
she  had  no  one  to  whom  she  could  confide 
her  suffering,  and  because  she  mu^t  feign 
composure  whilst  the  bitterest  sorrow  was 
filling  her  heart. 

For  as  long  as  she  could  Emmy  had 
hoped  for  the  best;  then  fear  and  hope 
had  alternately  struggled  within  her;  in- 
sensibly hope  lost  ground  more  and  more, 
and  at  last  the  conviction  of  the  worst 
had  become  fixed  in  her  mind.  And  it 
was  just  this  slow  process  of  conviction 
that  caused  the  effect  which  it  had  upon 
her  to  be  less  apparent  to  those  around 
her.  Gradually  she  had  become  quieter 
and  paler,  but  too  gradually  for  anyone 
who  saw  her  daily  to  notice  it,  and  it  was 
only  on  recalling  her  to  one's  mind  as  she 
had  been  on  her  first  return  to  Dilburg 
that  one  could  see  the  change  which  had 
taken  place  in  her.  The  shade  of  melan- 
choly which  had  now  come  over  her  had 
indeed  changed,  but  not  lessened  her 
beauty;  and  it  will  not  be  wondered  at 
that  all  this  time  she  should  not  have 
passed  unobserved  by  the  g^  tie  men  of 
Dilburg,  more  especially  as  it  was  pretty 
generally  known  that  she  had  inherited  a 
nice  little  fortune  from  the  aunt  by  whom 
she  had  been  brought  dp.  « 

But  the  evident  indifference  with  which 
she  received  their  attentions  had  discour- 
aged most  of  her  admirers,  until  it  hap- 
pened that  one  bolder  than  the  rest  came 
to  involve  her  in  new  annoyances. 

As  ill-luck  would  have  it,  the  person  in 
question  was  a  young  doctor  who  had 
snortly  before  established  himself  in  Dil- 
burg, and  who  often  came  to  Welters' 
thereby  giving  new  life  to  Mina's  hopes  of 
marriage,  till  one  fine  day  he  astonished 
the  unsuspecting  Emmy  by  a  written  pro- 
posal to  her,  sent  through  her  father. 
This  time  Mina  de  Graaff  did  not  conceal 
her  rage  and  disappointment,  and  from 
the  first  bestowed  on  Emmy  the  coarsest 
and  most  unmerited  reproaches,  accusing 
her  of  having,  under  the  appearance  of  in- 
difference,  attracted  the  doctor  to  herself 
by  artful  coquetry. 

It  was  a  Bcene  which  wounded  Emmy's 
delicacy  most  sensibly ;  but  her  disgust  at 
Mina's  vulgarity  fortunately  restrained 
her  from  answering  her  as  she  deserved, 
and  she  contented  herself  with  a  con- 
temptuous sileuce. 


But  the  matter  did  not  end  here. 

Although  Mrs.  Welters,  as  well  as  Min% 
had  thought  that  the  attentions  of  Dr. 
Berthold  had  been  intended  for  her  daugh- 
ter, and  although  in  a  certain  sense  she 
shared  in  her  daughter's  disappointment, 
she  found,  as  matters  now  stood,  too  fa- 
vourable an  opportunity  of  getting  quit 
of  Emmy  to  acquiesce  willingly  in  this 
her  refusal,  and  not  to  use  every  en- 
deavour to  bring  about  the  marriage. 

At  first  she  adopted  a  motherly  tone 
towards  her;  then  she  took  her  aside  to 
place  before  her  eyes  all  the  advantages 
of  this  marriage ;  and  one  can  imagine 
how  her  dislike  towards  Emmy  increased 
when  all  this  was  without  any  result,  and 
Emmy  obstinately  persevered  in  her  re- 
fusal, on  the  ground  that  her  regard  for 
Dr.  Berthold  was  certainly  not  of  such  a 
kind  as  to  cause  her  to  wish  to  become 
his  wife. 

Mrs.  Welters,  however,  would  have  be- 
lied her  character  had  she  hereupon  aban- 
doned the  matter,  and  Emmy  saw  through 
her  plan  entirely  when  she  was  called  into 
her  father's  room  in  order  to  hear  the 
marriage  advocated  by  him  also. 

This  time,  however,  Emmy  was  too 
sharp  for  her  stepmother ;  for  after  Burgo- 
master Welters  had  delivered  with  the 
necessary  gravity  the  lecture  dictated  by 
his  wife,  and  Emmy  had  waited  patiently 
till  he  had  said  all  that  he  had  been 
charged  to  say,  she  threw  her  arm  round 
his  neck,  and  exclaimed  laughingly,  while 
a  tear  glistened  in  her  eye,  **  Now  tell  mo 
plainly  and  once  for  all,  dear  papa,  that 
you  would  gladly  be  quit  of  your  Emmy." 

But  that  was  too  much  for  the  kind 
heart  of  Burgomaster  Welters. 

"  Heaven  forbid,  my  child  1  "  said  he, 
touched  and  alarmed. 

"Well,  if  it  is  not  so,  papa  —  if  you 
wish  to  keep  me  a  little  longer  —  and  I 
wish  to  stay  a  little  longer  with  you  —  then 
Dr.  Berthold  may  just  as  well  seek  for  a 
wife  elsewhere." 

This  was  too  good  logic  to  be  refuted, 
and  the  conversation  from  which  Mrs. 
Welters  had  promised  herself  so  much 
ended  in  a  confidential  chat  between  father 
and  daughter,  for  which  the  opportunity 
seldom  occurred,  and  they  talked  chiefly 
of  past  times,  in  which  the  stepmother  had 
no  share. 

In  about  half  an  hour  Emmy  was  about 
to  leave  the  room  with  a  light  heart,  when, 
with  her  hand  already  on  the  handle  of  the 
door,  she  was  called  back  by  her  father. 
When  she  returned  to  his  chair  the  friend- 
ly expression  of  his  face  had  given  place 
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to  one  of  timidity  and  confusion ;  his  certainty  whether  it  was  love  or  hatred 
imall  eyes  seemed  more  and  more  con-  which  they  expressed;  but  in  either  case 
cealed  by  his  fat  cheeks,  and  the  fat  cheeks  they  made  her  shudder,  without  her  being 
themseWes  had  assumed  a  higher  colour  able  to  accojnt  for  the  feeling, 
than  usual,  as,  rubbing  nervously  his  little  \  For  as  long  as  possible  she  hoped  that 
fat  hands,  he  said  somewhat  hesitatingly  she  had  been  mistaken,  and  that  she  should 
to  Emmy  —  |  be  spared  from  a  new  trouble  in  connec- 

^  I.iOok  here,  Emmy,  if  mamma  should  ask  tion  with  her  family ;  but  the  hope  did 
—  that  is  if  she  asks  me,  you  know  —  I  not  last  long,  for  she  could  not  fail  to  per- 
Bball  merely  say  that  we  talked  over  the  ^  ceive  that  William  evidently  sought  for  an 
matter  for  a  long  time,  and  it  must  be  '  opportunity  to  speak  to  her  alone, 
stated  that  I  also  do  not  approve  of  your  For  whole  weeks  she  studiously  avoid- 
decijiion.    Do  you  understand  ?  "  ed  him,  but  at  last  her  good  common  sense 

Tea,  Emmy  understood  it  all  only  too  so  far  got  the  better  of  her  fears  that  she 
well,  and  when  she  got  upstairs  into  her  began  to  see  how  much  better  it  would  be 
own  room  she  shed  many  tears.  { to  give  him  the  opportunity  of  saying  what 

It  was  as  if,  by  her  father's  words,  she '  he  wished  to  say,  rather  than  to  embitter 
at  oDce  comprehended  that  even  in  him  him  by  an  avoidance  which,  in  the  long 
she  neither  had  nor  would  have  any  sup-  run,  she  would  not  be  able  to  keep  up. 
port  in  the  difficulties  of  her  life,  which   And  yet  she  was  alarmed  when,  one  day. 


Memed  to  increase  every  day.     Bat  this 


as  she  was  sitting  as  usual  at  work  in  the 


at  least  Emmy  learnt  from  the  unpleasant ,  drawing  room,  no  one  else  being  present, 
circamstances,  that  in  future  she  must  be  she  saw  William  come  in  at  an  hour  which 
more  careful  in  her  intercourse  with  young  to  him  was  very  unusual, 
men,  who  naturally  could  not  know  that  |  With  an  almost  involuntary  movement, 
she  had  no  heart  to  give,  and  that  any  perhaps  from  the  force  of  habit  during  the 
preference  they  might  have  for  her  was  last  few  weeks,  she  got  up  from  her  chair 
quite  thrown  away.  She  thought  over  all  as  if  to  leave  the  room ;  yet,  instantly  re- 
the  gentlemen  who  came  to  the  house,  but  collecting  herself,  she  resumed  her  place 
in  the  behaviour  of  none  of  them  could  as  calmly  as  possible,  although  with  the 
Bhe  find  anything  suspicious,  at  least  for  appearance  of  calmness  she  could  not  help 
the  moment,  without  the  greatest  conceit  her  heightened  colour  or  her  heart  beat- 
on  her  part.  ing  almost  audibly    from    her  undefined 

Once,  however,  put  on  her  gnard,  very  fears, 
few  days  passed  away  before  she  became  She  bent  lower  over  her  work  to  con- 
aware  that  the  behaviour  of  William  de ,  ceal  her  emotion,  and  when  she  looked  up 
Graaff  towards  herself  had  become  strange  again,  William  was  standing  straight  be- 
and  inexplicable.  Her  first  sensation  on  fore  her,  with  his  a^ms  folded,  gazing  at 
making  ttiis  discovery  was  a  sort  of  shiver-  her   with    the   same    strange    expression 


which  had  so  often  disturbed  her. 

"  Fray  ^o  out  of  the  room,  Emmy,"  he 
said  calmly,  "  if  I  am  so  hateful  to  you  that 


ing, 

The  aversion  which  she  had  felt  for  him 
from  the  very  first  she  had  not  yet  wholly 

OTercome,  but  for  a  long  time  he  had  taken,  you  cannot  be  alone  with  me ;  do  not  stay 

or  at  least  had  seemed  to  take,  so  little  out  of  politeness.     I  am  not  used  to  any- 

notice  of  her,  and  she  had  herself  so  much  thing  better  from  you." 

to  think  about^  that  she  had  paid  little  at- 1  These    words    wounded    Emmy's    kind 

tention  to  him,  and  her  thoughts  had  never  heart.     Quick  as    lightning    the  thought 

dwelt  upon  him  in  the  least.                          |  sliot  through  her  head,  '^  If  my  fears  have 

Always  quiet  and  reserved,  he  had  been  no  ground,  if  I  have  avoided  him  without 

quieter  than  ever  the  last  year  or  two,  reason  all  these  weeks,  and  have  offended 

and  only  now,  after  the  proposal  of  Dr.  him  ?  "     Strengthened  by  this  thought,  she 

ikrthold,  which  was   naturally  known  in  looked  up  at  him  with  an  open,  honest  ex- 

the  family,  an  excitement  and  restlessness  pression,  simply  saying,  "  No,  William,  it 

had  come  over  him,  which  had  made  Emmy  is  not  because  you  are  hateful  to  me  that 

observant  of  him.     She  also  thought  she  I  have  avoided  you ;  I  am  sorry  you  think 

had  observed  that  his  eyes  would  rest  long  that." 

and  searchingly  on  her ;  sometimes  she  felt  "  Why,  then  ?  " 

these  eyes  as  she  sat  bent  over  her  work,  A  deep  blush  spread  over  Emmy's  face 

and  now  and  then  when  she  looked  up  she  at  the  question  to  which  her  words  had 

encountered   that   strange     green    light,  unintentionally  led,  and  which  she  found 

which  gave  a  curious  expression   to  the  difficult  to  answer, 

pale  grey  eyes,  and  left  Emmy  in  the  un- 1  *'  Why,  then,  have  you  avoided  me  ?  ** 
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repeated  William,  iQ  a  passionate,  angry 
voice,  when  she  hesitated  to  reply. 

Now  it  was  lucky  for  Emmy  that,  al- 
though in  trifles  she  was  easily  driven  out 
of  the  field,  she  was  courageous  and  in- 
flexible in  matters  of  importance,  and  now 
that  while  William  addressed  her  in  so  an- 
gry and  ili-mannered  a  way,  she  recovered 
her  calmness  in  proportion  as  he  became 
more  violent. 

Since  she  had  been  so  imprudent  as  to 
give  occasion  to  this  question  she  would 
answer  it  straightforwardly. 

"  If  I  have  avoided  you,  William,  I  have 
done  so  with  a  good  object,  because  I 
feared  that  things  would  be  spoken  be- 
tween us  which  might  lessen  our  good  un- 
derstanding as  brother  and  sister." 

**  So  you  have  done  me  the  honour  of 
ranking  me  amongst  your  unfortunate  ad- 
mirers," he  said,  laughing  scornfully,  and 
with  the  words  again  driving  the  blood 
into  £mmy*8  cheeks. 

Here,  however,  her  patience  came  to  an 
end,  and  without  vouchsafing  him  any  fur- 
ther answer  she  laid  down  her  work  and 
got  up  to  leave  the  room. 

But  before  she  had  gone  two  steps  she 
was  brought  back  to  her  seat  by  William, 
with  a  rough  grasp  which  almost  gave  her 
pain,  whilst  he  exclaimed,  "  No,  by  Heaven, 
Emmy,  you  shall  not  leave  me  thus !  I 
will  nov?  know  how  I  stand  with  you ;  I  will 
know  whether  henceforth  I  am  to  be  your 
friend  or  foe." 

Emmy  had  sunk  back  iu  the  chciir  in 
which  he  had  compelled  her  to  sit  down. 
Looking  him  bravely  in  the  face,  whilst  a 
contemptuous  smile  played  on  her  lips, 
she  said  calmly  and  coldly,  "  May  I  know 
what  are  the  conditions  of  your  friend- 
ship ?  " 

His  anger  now  seemed  to  give  way. 
The  expression  of  his  countenance  changed 
to  deep  melancholy,  and  his  voice,  hither- 
to loud  and  hoarse,  took  a  softer  tone. 

^* Forgive  me,  Emmy;  I  am  a  fool  to 
speak  to  you  thus,  but  you  know  how  bit- 
terly you  have  grieved  me,  and  how  much 
1  have  suffered  latterly.'* 

When  at  these  words  the  expression  of 
Emmy's  face  became  softer,  and  she  did 
not  interrupt  him  or  make  any  atteinpt  to 
ffet  up  from  her  chair,  he  went  on,  **  Look, 
Emmy :  as  long  as  I  can  recollect  I  have 
been  shunned  and  repelled  by  everyone; 
from  my  earliest  youth  I  was  an  ugly 
child,  caressed  by  no  one  except  its  moth- 
er—  made  much  of  by  no  one.  The  ex- 
perience makes  me  hard  and  bitter.  I 
know  very  well  that  1  am  not  an  agree- 
able man,  and  thus  far,  too,  not  a  good 


man  either.  There  exists  in  my  hearts 
grudge  and  bitterness  against  the  world, 
which  benran  with  injustice  towards  mo 
when  I  did  not  deserve  to  be  repelled.  I 
know  that  (  have  no  friends — rthat  no  one 
cares  for  me  —  but  this  was  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  me,  till  I  learned  to  knoif 
you.  Then,  Emmy,  I  felt  for  the  first 
time  that  nature  had  used  me  ill,  that  even 
the  gift  of  making  myself  agreeable  was 
denied  to  me.  1  observed  how  I  made  aa 
unfavourable  impression  on  you  at  our 
very  first  meeting,  and  all  the  time  since 
you  have  been  here  I  have  been  endeav- 
ouring to  efface  it.  ...  All  this  time 
I  have  suffered  so  much  that  I  have  al- 
most hated  you.  Your  heart,  Emmy,  U 
too  gentle  and  too  good  to  under:itaud 
this  feeling ;  but  in  my  nature  there  is  no 
middle  course.  I  must  love  or  hate  with 
all  the  strength  and  passion  which  exists 
in  me. 

"  This  conversation  will  be  decisive  as 
regards  my  whole  future  life.  You  have 
an  influence  over  me  such  as  no  ouo  has 
ever  possessed  before.  If  you  could  love 
me,  from  that  hour  I  should  be  a  totally 
different  and  certainly  better  m'an.  You  can 
speak  the  charmed  word  which  will  release 
my  soul  from  the  bad  pa<%sions  which  pos- 
sess it.  My  heart  longs  for  a  heart  which 
can  love  and  understand  it,  for  one  being 
in  this  wide  world  who  does  not  thrust  me 
away  as  everyone  else  has  done." 

Emmy  had  listened  patiently,  without 
any  effort  to  stop  him,  to  what  William 
said. 

The  increasing  passionateness  of  his 
words  had  produced  a  peculiar  intimidat- 
ing effect  upon  her,  that  paralyzed  her 
tongue,  and  even  suppressed  the  natural 
compassion  which  his  words  might  have 
awakened. 

It  was  BO  strau'^e  to  hear  such  passionate 
language  from  him  who  had  always  been 
apparently  so  calm,  so  quiet  and  reserved ; 
it  was  so  unnatural  to  sound,  as  it  were, 
the  very  depths  of  the  heart  of  one  whose 
exterior  never  betrayed  the  slightest  emo- 
tion. 

When  he  was  silent  Emmy  understood 
that  he  now  expected  an  answer  from  her, 
and  she  forced  herself,  with  some  difficulty, 
to  say  hesitatingly,  "  I  fear,  William,  that 
you  expect  from  me  what  I  cannot  fulfil ; 
if  I  could  but  tell  you  how  sorry  I  am  that 
you  have  hoped  for  it  I  Believe  me,  that 
if  I  have  prepared  a  disappointment  for 
you,  it  has  been  involuntarily  and  unwit- 
tingly; but  —  *' 

"  *  Some  one  else  possesses  mv  heart  *  — 
say  it  more  plainly,  and   without  going 
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rouud-about,'*  broke  in  William,  in  an 
angry  tone. 

"  That  is  a  matter  which  does  not  con- 
cern yoti,  William,"  said  Emmy  coolly; 
**  that  is  not  a  point  on  which  I  am  account- 
able to  you,  or  respectina;  which  you  have 
aoy  right  to  enquire.  Let  it  be  ^ enough 
far  you  that  I  oannot  be  to  you  what  you 
Irish." 

**  Then  it  Is  always  that  aocnrsed  bep:gar 
Eversberf^  who  stands  in  my  way  1 "  ex- 
claimed William,  bursting  out  into  a  strong 
emotiou,  whilst  his  fist  came  down  upon 
the  table  with  a  hard  blow. 

Bat  £mmy*s  calmness  and  gentleness 
▼ere  now  exhausted  at  this  abuse  of  Bru- 
no;  she  started  up  from  her  chair,  and 
vith  flashing  eyes  she  cried  out : 

^  You  may  call  Bruno  a  beggar ;  but  no 
oife  can  know  him  to  be  otherwise  than 
good  and  noble,  and  that  is  more  than  can 
be  8aid  of  you,  William  1  " 

**No,  Emmy  ;  I  am  not  good,  and  sooner 
or  later  you  will  find  that  I  am  not  noble. 
Yoa  have  disdained  my  love ;  well,  then, 
from  this  time  forth  look  upon  me  as  your 
enemy ;  as  loo^  as  I  lire  I  will  remember 
this  hour,  and  I  swear  that  some  time  or 
other  I  will  have  my  revenge  on  you. 
Tears  may  pass  before  I  can  obtain  my  re- 
venge ;  but  if  you  think  I  shall  give  it  up, 
you  will  be  mistaken.  When  the  day 
oomea  for  you  to  be  so  wretched  and  un- 
fortnnate  that  no  one  in  the  world  is  able 
to  help  yon,  then  think  of  this  hour." 

*"  You  are  a  bad  man.  William,  and  I  be- 
lieve you  are  capable  of  anything,  but  I  do 
not  fear  you.  If  man  cannot  protect  me 
from  you.  God  will.  The  hate  which  dwells 
in  a  heart  like  yours  is  more  welcome  to 
me  than  your  love.  I  defy  your  vengeance, 
and  I  laugh  at  your  hate." 

**  Very  well,  Emmy ;  but  do  not  forget 
that  he  who  has  the  last  laugh  has  the  best 
laagh/'  said  William,  with  a  false  ezpres- 
lion  OD  his  lips,  as  he  left  the  room  ;  and 
Emmy  remained  behind  in  deep  emotion. 

She  could  not  disguise  from  herself  that 
the  had  done  wrong  in  bein^^  so  much  car- 
ried away  by  her  anger,  and  thereby  em- 
bittering William,  whilst  kind  words  might 
have  had  an.  opposite  effect  upon  him. 

She  determined,  however,  to  speak  once 
more  to  him  on  this  subject,  and  as  far  as 
possible  to  disarm  him  by  conciliatory  ex- 
pressions; but,  to  her  great  disappoint- 
ment, the  opportunity  never  presented  it- 
self; as  she  had  before  avoided  him,  he 
now  avoided  her. 

As  far  as  regarded  his  attitude  and  be- 
bavioar.  Emmy  might  have  imagined  to 
berself  that  the  whole  scene  between  them 


had  been  a  dream,  and  it  did  seem  to  her 
exactly  like  a  dream  when  she  saw  him  in 
the  evenings  sitting  in  silence  among  them 
all  with  a  book  before  him,  just  as  he  used 
to  do  in  former  years. 

Frequently  Emmy  thought  that  it  was 
simply  folly  to  attach  so  much  importance 
to  William's  words,  evidently  spoken  in 
anger ;  but  now  and  then,  when  she  looked 
up  unexpectedly  and  met  his  gaze^  she 
could  not  but  observe  with  a  cold  shiver 
the  strange  green  light  which  flashed  from 
his  eyes,  and  gave  to  them  an  expression 
of  glowing  hatred. 

But  Emmy  had  not  much  opportunity 
of  thinking  this  over,  for  shortly  after  the 
above  dialogue  with  William,  Burgomaster 
Welters  became  ill,  and  died  a  few  days 
afterwards,  as  I  have  already  stated. 

This  also  was  a  great  blow  to  Emmy. 
Although  from  her  long  absence  from  her 
home,  and  the  insignificant  part  which 
Burgomaster  Welters  filled  in  his  own 
house,  he  might  not  indeed  have  occupied 
a  very  prominent  place  in  his  daughter's 
thought"),  yet  she  had  never  experienced 
anything  but  kindness  from  him,  and  she 
deeply  felt  his  death  as  a  severance  of  the 
only  tie  which  bound  her  to  the  family  in 
which,  alter  his  death,  she  had  hardly  any 
more  right  than  a  stranger. 

Matters  stood  thus  with  regard  to  Emmy 
Welters  when,  three  months  after  her 
father's  death,  I  again  conduct  you  into 
the  family  circle,  and  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  her  position  could  not  be 
called  an  enviable  one  in  any  respect,  and 
that  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  cheerfulness 
and  lightheartedness  which  characterized 
her  on  our  first  acquaintance  have  vanish- 
ed. And  now,  after  this  necessary  retro- 
spect into  past  years,  I  will  resume  the 
broken  thread  of  my  narrative. 

CHAPTEB  XVI. 
COUSIN   SIWORD. 

"  And  what  says  Siword  Hiddema,  mam- 
ma?" asked  Mina,  letting  her  work  drop 
to  enquire  about  the  letter  which  Mrs. 
Welters  had  just  received  and  opened. 
Mrs.  Welters  did  not  answer  immediately ; 
she  read  the  letter  through,  evidently  with 
increasing  interest,  till  she  exclaimed  at 
last,  "  Well,  this  is  news  I  Only  think, 
^lina,  Siword  Hiddema  is  in  treaty  for  the 
purchase  of  Sollingen ;  he  is  coming  to 
stay  here,  in  order  to  be  near  the  estate, 
and  he  brings  Seyna  with  him." 

'*  Well,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  he  might- 
have  left  us  in  peace,"  said  Mina,  in  her 
usual  compiaiuiug  tone.     ^*It  is  a  great 
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trouble  to  have  such  a  little  child  in  the 
house." 

**  But  Seyna  can't  be  bo  very  little  now, 
Mina.  Let  us  see ;  it  must  be  full  seven 
years  since  Siword  was  here.  I  know  we 
were  just  keeping  your  twenty-fourth 
birthday ;  don't  you  remember  ?  " 

*'  No,  I  can't  say  I  do,  and  I  don't  know 
what  this  has  to  do  with  Seyna's  age." 

"  Yes,  seven  years  ago,"  resumed  Mrs. 
Welters,  who  had  continued  to  reckon  it 
up  in  her  thoughts  without  heeding  Mina's 
answer.  *'Now  he  was  married  a  few 
months  after  he  left  us,  and  hardly  a  year 
afterwards  his  daughter  was  born.  She 
was  three  years  old  when  her  mother  died, 
and  next  autumn  that  will  be  three  years 
ago.    How  times  goes  I  " 

*'  Whom  have  we  to  thank  for  that  phi- 
losophical remark,  mamma  dear?"  asked 
Elizabeth,  who  at  that  moment  appeared 
at  the  door  on  the  arm  of  her  young  fair- 
haired  lieutenant. 

"  What  were  you  saying,  Mina?  Is  Si- 
word  Hiddema  coming  to  stay  here  with 
little  Seyna  ?  Well,  that  is  nice.  Emmy, 
do  you  know  Cousin  Siword  ?  " 

During  the  whole  conversation  Emmy 
had  been  trying  to  recall  some  association 
in  her  mind  with  regard  to  Siword  Hid- 
dema, but  at  these  words  of  Elizabeth  a 
light  dawned  upon  her.  ^*  Oh,  I  know  now, 
Elizabeth,"  she  said  with  a  smile ;  **  Cousin 
Siword  must  be  the  person  of  whom  one 
of  your  letters  which  I  got  at  Amsterdam 
was  so  full." 

*'  And  no  wonder,"  said  Elizabeth,  laugh- 
ing ;  "  for  in  those  days  Siword  and  pretty 
Lotty  were  my  ideals  of  earthly  perfection, 
and  my  letters  might  well  be  overflowing 
with  them.  You  need  not  look  so  jealous, 
Fik  "  (Fik  was  a  corruption  of  Lieutenant 
Smit's  Christian  name,  Peter,  of  the 
derivation  of  which  Elizabeth  alone  had 
the  secret) ;  "  pretty  Lotty  is  the  great 
doll,  still  upstairs,  which'  Cousin  Siword 
brought  me,  and  which  was  a  great  bond 
of  friendship  between  us.  Wher^  does  he 
write  from,  mamma  ?  I  thought  he  was  in 
Grermany." 

^  No ;  this  letter  is  from  Lee  warden ;  he 
seems  to  have  passed  a  few  months  there 
with  the  parents  of  his  late  wife.  I  think 
his  daughter  has  been  there  all  the  time 
whilst  he  was  in  Germany ;  but,  as  he  tells 
us,  he  wishes  to  settle  for  good  in  his  own 
country.  lie  recollects  Sollingen  from  the 
drive  we  took  on  Mina's  birthday,  and  now 
that  he  has  seen  the  sale  announced,  he 
has  written  direct  to  the  notary ;  but  nat- 
urally he  wishes  to  take  a  look  at  the  place 
before  he  makes  a  bid  for  it." 


A  few  minutes  afterwards  Mrs.  Welters 
left  the  room.  An  unusual  activity  pre- 
vailed in  the  house  all  day ;  the  spare  room 
was  put  in  order  for  the  expected  gue^t, 
and  a  crib  placed  in  an  adjoining  dressing- 
room  for  the  little  girl. 

Three  months  of  mourning,  with  the 
consequent  quiet  and  retirement,  had  had 
a  depressing  effect  on  most  members  of 
the  Welters  family,  and  the  prospect  of 
receiving  guests  cheered  them  up. 

Mrs.  Welters  went  about  the  house  with 
her  wonted  activity;  Mina  looked  more 
contented,  and  gave  more  friendly  answers 
than  was  her  habit;  Elizabeth  was  inces- 
sant in  her  stories  about  Cousin  Siword, 
and  in  her  conjectures  with  reference  to 
his  daughter ;  whilst  all  this  hurry  and  ex- 
citement at  last  awakened  a  natural  curi- 
osity in  Emmy  as  to  the  expected  guest. 

Before  Siword  Hiddema  enters  upon  my 
tale,  I  think  I  may  be  excused  a  slight  dis- 
gression  in  order  to  lay  before  yon  who 
and  what  is  this  new  acquaintance. 

That  Siword  Hiddema  was  a  Frieslander 
is  an  obvious  fact,  which  his  name  has  al- 
ready sufficientlv  announced,  but  except 
his  birth  he  had  small  right  to  that  na- 
tionality, for  he  was  taken  away  from 
Friesland  before  he  was  short-coated,  and 
never  set  foot  on  Friesland  soil  again  until 
he  was  quite  grown  up. 

He  was  the  son  of  a  sister  of  Mr.  de 
Graaff,  Mrs.  Welters'  first  husband.  This 
sister  had  married  a  Mr.  Hiddema,  who 
died  before  their  child  was  bom;  and  she 
also  dying  three  months  after  its  birth,  the 
child  was  left  an  orphan. 

Thus  Siword  Hiddema  had  never  known 
his  parents ;  and  as  Mr.  de  Graaff  was  ac 
that  time  unmarried,  and  the  child  had  no 
relations  on  his  mother's  side,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  place  him  with  strangers,  and  to 
purchase  with  money  the  maternal  care 
which  he  needed. 

The  little  Siword  had  not  fared  amiss. 
The  clergyman's  widow  who  took  him  was 
a  good-hearted  woman,  and  let  him  want 
for  nothing ;  but  she  too  died  when  he  was 
hardly  three  years  old,  and  a  new  home 
had  to  be  found  for  the  poor  little  orphan 
—  poor  because  he  was  without  that  which 
maces  every  child  rich  —  parents  and  a 
parental  home ;  but  in  other  respects,  as 
the  sole  heir  to  a  considerable  fortune  and 
to  a  family  name  highly  respected  in  Fries- 
land, he  was  rich  enough  in  all  that  the 
world  covets  and  values. 

When  he  was  five  years  old,  his  uncle 
discovered  that  be  had  fallen  into  bad 
hands,  and,  fearing  to  try  any  new  experi- 
ment, he  placed  the  Utile  boy  at  a  well- 
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knotni  bonrding  school,  where  he  remained 
nntil  be  was  entered  as  .a  student  at  the 
Leyden  University.  x 

From  the  time  he  was  ten  years  old. 
▼hen  bis  uncle  married,  he  passed  every 
vacation  with  his  uDcle*s  family,  where  he 
was  regarded  almost  as  a  son  of  the  house. 

He  stayed  many  years  at  the  University. 
Although  studying  for  a  degree  in  letters, 
he  also  attended  manv  lectures  which  did 
DOt  belong  to  this  course,  and  thus  gained 
mach  general  knowledge  which  with  him 
was  not  merely  superficial.  Gifted  with 
good  abilities  and  a  clear  head,  study  was 
to  him  an  agreeable  occupation,  almost  a 
Decessity ;  but,  far  frotn  becoming  a  book- 
wonn  or  neglecting  his  advantages  of 
joath  and  fortune,  he  had,  without  indulg- 
ing in  extravagance,  understood  as  well 
how  to  enjoy  his  life  at  the  University  as 
to  turn  it  to  good  account.  He  did  not 
leave  the  University  till  he  was  seven-and- 
twenty:  some  years  were  then  spent  in 
travelling,  and  he  had  already  reached  the 
age  of  four-and-thirty  when,  during  a  visit 
to  Leewarden  in  Friesland,  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  young  lady,  who  a  few 
months  later  became  his  wife. 

Owing  to  her  delicate  health,  which 
after  the  birth  of  a  daughter  degenerated 
into  that  of  a  confirmed  invalid,  this  mar- 
riage did  not  altogether  fulfil  Si  word  Hid- 
dema's  expectations.  Travelling  from  one 
watering  place  to  another,  he  at  last 
brought  his  wife  home  to  her  family,  only 
to  die.  A  year  later,  he  left  his  daughter, 
a  child  of  four  years  old,  under  their  care, 
and  sought  in  renewed  study  to  get  over 
the  loss  of  his  wife,  whom  he  had  loved  and 
mourned  for  with  all  his  heart. 

Agriculture  was  now  his  chief  study, 
sod  the  intended  purchase  of  the  lordship 
of  Sollingen,  with  the  large  farms  belong- 
ing to  it,  was,  no  doubt,  in  connection 
with  the  two  years'  course  of  -lectures 
which  he  attended  at  the  Polytechnic 
School  of  Hanover. 

Seven  years  passed,  as  Mrs.  Welters  in- 
formed us,  since  that  last  visit  to  Dilburg, 
when  he  had  found  the  widow  of  his  Un- 
cle de  Graaff  married  to  Burgomaster 
Welters,  in  whose  house  he  met  with  the 
same  hearty  reception  which  he  had  form- 
erly received  in  the  De  Graaff  family. 

Bat  at  that  time  Emmy  was  still  in  Am- 
sterdam with  her  aunt,  and  consequently 
Si  word  Hiddema  had  thus  far  been  un- 
known to  her,  and  he  himself  had  seldom 
heard  her  name  mentioned. 

On  the  day  fixed  the  expected  guests 
irrived  at  Dilborg. 

When  Emmy  saw  him  for  the  first  time, 
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as  he  entered  the  room  leadins;  his  little 
girl  by  the  hand,  an  iuvoluncary  smile 
came  to  her  lips. 

How  is  it  that  we  sometimes  form  such 
distorted  ideas  of  men  and  things  without 
any  reasonable  grounds  Y 

How  was  it  that  Emmy  had  represented 
to  herself  that  the  much  discussed  Cousia 
Hiddema  wasanold  man? 

It  must  have  been  from  the  narratives 
of  Elizabeth,  who  spoke  of  Cousin  Si  word 
as  of  a  grandfather,  and  in  her  eyes,  I  be- 
lieve, he  did  possess  that  venerable  dis- 
tinction. 

This  much  is  certain,  that  the  broad- 
shouldered  man  of  forty  who  now  stood 
before  Emmy  belied  in  every  respect  her 
previous  conception  of  him.  His  figure 
was  tall  and  stately ;  he  had  dark,  curly 
hair,  regular  features,  and  brown  eyes, 
which  had  a  half-5^eriou9,  half-sad  expres- 
sion, and  this,  as  well  as  the  deep  lines  on 
his  forehead,  bore  witness  to  the  grief  he 
had  suffered.  Hi.^  firm,  determined  mouth 
was  shaded  by  a  dark  moustache,  and  sel- 
dom relaxed  into  a  smile  ;  but  when  it  did 
the  whole  countenance  changed ;  the  hand- 
some white  teeth  showed  themselves  with 
a  merry  expression,  which  was  probably 
the  prevailing  look  of  his  face  before  the 
seriousness  of  life  had  set  a  stamp  on  it. 

Such  was  Si  word  Hiddema,  but  as  we 
are  still  speaking  of  his  exterior,  I  must 
not  forget  its  chief  characteristic  ;  namely, 
that  it  was  dUtingue,  He  had  that  about 
him  which  made  one  recognize  him  as  a 
gentleman  in  any  dress  or  in  any  disccuise. 
It  was  not  with  him  as  with  many  men  -— 
a  kind  of  varnish  which  is  put  on  with  their 
kid  gloves  as  they  cross  the  threshold  of 
their  houses,  and  on  their  return  home  is 
put  by  again  for  the  next  occasion. 

No;  with  Siword  Hiddema  there  was 
no  counterfeit,  but  genuine  coin ;  no  part 
learnt  by  heart,  but  an  inborn  nature, 
which  was  not  of  a  kind  to  disguise  itself, 
but  kept  true  to  him  at  his  domestic 
hearth  and  towards  the  greatest  as  well  as 
to  the  most  insignificant  of  his  fellow- 
creatures. 

Holding  her  father's  hand  tightly  with 
her  tiny,  soft  fingers,  as  if  tlhe  grasp  gave 
her  a  moral  support  against  all  the  strange 
faces,  little  Seyna  stood  by  him,  her  long 
eyelashes  drooping  over  her  blue  eyes, 
which  were  fixed  on  the  ground,  and  only 
looked  up  shyly  when  her  father  told  her 
that  she  must  ^\ve  her  hand  to  Aunt  Wel- 
ters, Cousin  Mina,  and  Cousin  William, 
one  after  another,  and  wish  them  good 
day. 

Although  the  lips  of  her  finely-cut  mouth 
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might  be  more  disposed  to  cry  than  to 
laugh,  her  fat,  round  cheeks,  in  which  her 
little  turn-up  nose  was  sunk,  might  be 
crimson  with  confusion  and  her  pretty 
voice  scarcely  audible,  yet  one  could  see 
at  once  that  the  child  was  accustomed  to 
obey  the  gentle  but  decided  words  of  her 
father. 

When  she  came  up  to  Emmy  with  her 
greeting,  he  said,  with  a  smile,  half  to 
Emmy  and  half  to  the  child  — 

*^And  what  are  we  to  call  this  young 
lady,  Seyna  V  '* 

The  child  looked  up  gravely  at  Emmy, 
as  if  expecting  her  to  decide  the  question, 
while  Emmy  said  laughingly  — 

"I  tliink  Cousin  Emmy:  what  do  you 
think  Y»' 

"  Of  course,  Cousin  Siword,"  exclaimed 
Elizabeth ;  '*  how  could  you  call  my  sister 
anything  else  V  " 

"With  all  my  heart,'*  he  answered, 
offering  his  hand  to  Emmy ;  "  and  if  I  did 
not  do  so  at  once,  it  was  because  I  was 
not  at  all  prepared  to  tind  another  comsin 
here.  However,  I  recollect  very  well 
having  heard  of  you  when  I  was  here 
before." 

"  Do  yon  know,  Siword,  that  that  was 
seven  years  ago  V  "  interposed  Mrs.  Wel- 
ters, and  with  this  a  conversation  ensued, 
which  ran  over  earlier  and  later  times, 
and  afforded  inexhaustible  matter  for  all 
-present,  with  the  exception  of  Emmy,  who 
naturally  could  not  speak  of  former  times 
in  connection  with  their  guest. 

Whilst  she  was  sitting  by  in  silence,  she 
made  use  of  the  opportunity  to  attract  lit- 
tle Seyna  to  her. 

For  the  first  half-hour  the  child  had  not 
stirred  from  her  father's  chair,  but  stood 
leaning  against  his  knee,  whilst  from  this 
place  of  refuge  she  took  an  observation 
with  her  large  eyes  of  those  present.  Her 
looks  were  fixed  longest  in  the  direction 
of  Emmy,  but  I  must  add  that  close  to 
Emmy,  who  was  sitting  at  a  little  work- 
table  with  her  bead-work,  for  which  there 
was  no  room  at  the  large  table,  was  to  be 
found  an  old  acquaintance  of  Siword  Hid- 
de ma -^  pretty  Lotty.  This  old  acquaint- 
ance, much  disfigured  by  the  tooth  of 
time,  was  duly  recognized  by  Siword,  and 
immediately  became  the  subject  of  much  j 
merriment  between  him  and  Elizabeth, 
and^  notwithstanding  the  evident  decay 
into  which  Lotty*s  once  beautiful  dress 
and  fair  cheeks  had  fallen,  even  in  spite  of 
a  nose  gnawed  by  rats,  it  seemed  still  to 
possess  sufficient  charms  to  attract  the 
gaze  of  the  little  girl. 

When,  during  a  pause  in  the  conversa- 


tion, Emmy  had  asked:  "Won't  Seyna 
come  and  look  at  the  pretty  doll?"  the 
child  hesitated  some  time  between  the 
temptation  to  go  and  her  shyness ;  bat  at 
last  she  came  nearer,  step  by  step,  aad 
before  an  hour  had  passed  was  sitting  very 
contentedly  between  Emmy  and  Lotty, 
making  a  bead-ring  for  papa,  and  while 
thus  occupied  asking  Emmy  all  sorts  of 
confidential  questions. 

When  the  ring  was  finished  and  fastened 
up  by  Emmy,  it  was  taken  by  Seyna  to 
her  father,  who  to  her  great  delight  act^ 
ually  put  it  on  his  finger,  and  then  be  all 
at  once  held  out  his  watch  and  said,  "^  Dear 
child,  it  is  quite  time  ;  ask  Aunt  Welters 
if  the  maid  may  put  you  to  bed,  and  then 
you  will  go  to  sleep,  won't  you?  Papa 
will  come  up-stair^  presently." 

The  cheerful  expression -of  her  counte- 
nance vanished  instantly  at  these  words ; 
her  lips  began  to  pout ;  but  one  look  from 
her  father  was  enough  to  check  the  rising 
tears.  Obediently  she  went  round,  direct- 
ly her  father  told  her,  to  wish  good  night  ' 
to  everyone,  not  forgetting  the  doll,  and 
had  just  got  as  far  as  Emmy  when  the 
maid  entered  the  room  to  take  her  to  bed. 
Emmy  could  not  help  being  llattered  and 
touched  when,  at  the  sight  of  another 
strange  face,  the  little  girl  pressed  against 
her  closely,  as  she  whispered,  **  Will  Cousin 
Emmy  take  Seyna  to  bed  ?  "  Emmy  wil- 
lingly laid  down  her  work,  and  th«5  tiny 
hand  was  put  trustingly  in  hers  as  she  got 
up  to  leave  the  room.  When  Emmy  had 
reached  the  door  with  the  child,  Siword 
had  already  come  forward  to  open  it  for 
her. 

"Take  care,  cousin,"  he  said,  with  a  half- 
smile,  "  that  in  order  to  win  this  little  dam- 
sel you  do  not  place  a  burden  about  your 
neck.  Her  theory  is :  Give  me  a  finger, 
and  ril  soon  have  the  whole  hand." 

"  Well,  she  is  right ;  that  is  the  theory 
of  the  conquerors  of  the  world,"  answered 
Emmy  playfully,  as  she  looked  kindly  at 
the  child,  who  just  now  had  let  go  her 
hand  to  cover  that  of  her  father  with  kisses* 

Emmy  stopped  a  moment  at  the  door,  to 
give  him  an  opportunity  of  returning  these 
caresses,  as  she  naturally  expected  he 
would  do ;  but  he  limited  himself  to  put- 
ting his  hand  upon  the  dark,  curly  head  and 
again  warning  the  child  to  ^u  to  sleep  quiet- 
ly, and  not  to  make  herself  troublesome  to 
Emmy. 

Emmy  then  went  upstairs. 

The  child  willingly  allowed  herself  to  be 
undressed  by  Emmy,  and,  with  amusing 
activity  and  neatness,  folded  up  her  clothes 
and  laid  them  carefully  on  a  chair. 
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Thns  far  in  ber  life  Emmy  had  had  very 
little  to  do  with  children,  and  8he  felt  in- 
ezpreiisibly  attracted  to  the  little  daughter 
of  Siword  Hiddema.  The  round,  rosy 
&ce,  ber  gentle  voice,  and  her  great  blue 
eres  full  of  childish  innocence  had  an  in- 
describable  charm  for  her.  She  felt  flat- 
tered by  the  preference  and  trustfulness  of 
tbe  child,  who  chatted  incessantly  about 
erandmamma  and  Aunt  Christine,  who 
had  always  pot  her  to  bed  when  she  lived 
with  her  grandmamma.  It  filled  her  with 
involantary  emotion  when  the  child  knelt 
down  beside  her  little  bed  to  utter  a  short, 
childish  prayer,  and  afterwards  had  scarce- 
\j  laid  her  head  upon  the  pillow  when  the 
closed  eyes  and  the  regular  breathing 
through  the  half-parted  lips  showed  that 
she  was  asleep. 

Emmy  gently  loosened  the  little  hand 
which  had  held  her  finger,  kissed  the  white 
forehead,  and  remained  a  long  time  deep 
iD  thought  sitting  by  the  side  of  the  crib. 

Although  in  the  distance  she  could  hear 
the  talking  and  laughing  in  the  parlour  be- 
low, she  did  not  feel  the  slightest  wish  to 
join  in  it  She  felt  as  if  in  the  midst  of 
merriment  she  was  a  stranger,  who  by  her 
very  presence  disturbed  the  circle  of  old 
aoqoaintances. 

Alihongh  of  late  she  had  been  mostly  in 
a  sorrowful  state  of  mind,  she  hardly  knew 
herself  to  what  to  ascribe  the  feeling  of 
d<^  depression,  still  less  the  sensation  of 
eoljtade  and  forlornness,  which  now  over- 
eaim  her. 

Tbe  sleeping  child  whom  she  was  watch- 
ing reminded  her  of  her  own  childhood, 
when  she  had  slept  in  the  same  crib  in  the 
lame  little  room,  next  to  the  bedroom  of 
her  parents.  She  thought  how,  perhaps, 
more  than  once,  her  mother  had  sometimes 
watched  her  asleep  as  she  was  now  watch- 
ing this  child,  and  how  her  mother  could 
never  have  imagined  with  what  a  heavy 
tod  sorrowful  heart  her  daughter  would 
sit  in  the  same  place.  All  the  scenes  of 
her  youth  passed  gradually  before  her  — 
the  happy  years  previous  to  her  mother's 
death,  the  happy  years  with  Aunt  Emmy, 
who  bad  made  good  nil  she  had  lost  in  her 
mother.  She  also  called  to  mind  how  full 
of  hope  and  bright  expectation,  she  had 
been  when,  after  long  absence,  she  had 
come  back  to  her  father's  house,  and  all  the 
expectations  which  in  a  still  greater  degree 
she  had  cherished  of  a  future  with  Bruno 
ETeraberg. 

And  it  had  all  resulted  in  sorrow  and  di&- 
•ppoiDtment. 

In  ber  father's  house  she  was  nothing 
more  than  a  stranger  who  was  tolerated. 


Bruno  was  dead,  or,  even  if  it  were  not  so, 
it  was  not  likely  after  this  long  interval 
that  she  should  ever  hear  anything  more 
of  him.  Otto  was  married,  and  she  sel- 
dom had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  him, 
whilst  she  did  not  feel  sufficiently  at  home 
in  his  house  to  go  there  often ;  and  Eliza- 
beth also  in  a  year's  time  would  be  mar- 
ried, and  with  the  fir-^t  change  of  the  regi- 
ment would  leave  Dilburg;  and  then  she 
would  be  left  behind  alone  with  her  step- 
mother, who  had  never  shown  her  any  love 
or  cordiality;  with  Mina,  who  hated  her, 
and  William,  who  had  sworn  vengeance 
against  her.  Alasl  it  was  no  wonder 
Emmy's  heart  was  heavy  and  sorrowful ; 
no  wonder  that  at  these  thoughts  the  tears 
rolled  down  her  cheeks,  and  that  a  painful 
lamentation  came  from  her  heart  — 

'^  Bruno  I  if  you  had  been  spared  to  me, 
how  different  it  would  all  have  been  1 '' 

It  was  impossible  for  Emmy  in  this 
mood  to  go  downstairs.  She  sought  her 
own  room,  where  the  moon  threw  its  clear 
light  through  the  open  window,  and  where 
she  sat  down  to  let  the  cool  evening  wind 
blow  away  the  traces  of  her  tears,  and  to 
calm  her  agitated  mind  by  contemplating 
the  repose  of  nature  in  the  outspread  gar- 
den below. 

But  now  that  her  thoughts  had  taken  this 
course  it  was  difficult  to  stop  them.  The 
moonlight  brought  back  to  her  recollection 
the  evening  when  Bruno  had  spoken  to  her 
of  his  love,  and  all  that  had  happened  i^ubse- 
quently  —  things  which  she  had  thought 
over  a  thousand  times,  which  she  had 
brought  before  her  mind  in  all  their  small- 
est details,  and  of  which  she  was  never 
weary  of  thinking. 

For  some  time  past,  however,  a  new  idea 
had  fixed  itself  in  her  mind ;  namely,  the 
possibility  of  ascertaining  something  cer- 
tain about  Bruno. 

If  she  knew  for  certain  that  Bruno  was 
dead,  she  might  possibly  be  calmer  and 
more  at  peace  than  now  ;  for,  in  spite  of 
the  conviction  which  she  felt  of  his  death, 
a  faint  hope  still  lingered  in  her  heart  that 
all  would  yet  be  cleared  up,  and  that  per- 
haps Bruno  would  unexpectedly  appear 
beiore  her  eyes. 

It  was,  in  truth,  but  a  faint,  lingering 
hope,  but  it  still  lived  on,  and  was  sustain- 
ed by  the  elasticity  of  youth,  which  never 
will  despair  as  long  as  there  is  the  least 
glimmer  of  light  in  the  darkness. 

This  idea  inspired  Emmy  again  with  re- 
doubled strength.  There  was  one  expedi- 
ent,—  and  she  often  regretted  she  had  not 
sooner  resorted  to  it, —  and  that  was  to 
take  Otto  into  her  confidence  —  to  com- 
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municate  fully  to  him  the  tie  .between 
Bruno  and  herself,  and  to  leave  it  to  him 
to  find  the  means  of  procurino^  information 
respecting  Bruno's  return.  Her  resolution 
now  became  fully  ripe. 

She  would  go  and  see  Otto  at  his  cham- 
bers the  next  morning,  and  then  she  would 
know  in  a  few  weeks*  time  whether  it  was 
hope  or  fear  which  had  spoken  to  her  with 
the  voice  of  truth. 

Her  spirits  rose  as  she  came  to  this  deci- 
sion, and  she  left  her  room  much  lighter- 
hearted  than  when  she  had  entered  it,  and 
she  went  downstairs  to  join  the  family  cir- 
cle. 

On  entering  the  drawing-room,  she 
found  the  lamp  lighted  and  the  party  in- 
creased by  the  addition  of  Lieutenant  Smit 
and  of  Otto,  who  had  just  come  to  welcome 
Siword  Hiddema,  and  who  was  already  in 
close  conversation  with  him  ;  not  so  close, 
however,  but  that  Siword  remarked  Em- 
my's return,  and,  placing  a  chair  for  her 
by  the  table,  he  said,  **  Seyna  has  not  de- 
tained you  too  long,  I  hope  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no  I  the  child  went  to  sleep  imme- 
diately. Well,  Otto,  how  are  you?  Is 
Celine  well  Y" 

"  Quite  well,  thank  you,  Emmy." 

There  was  something  short  and  forced 
in  the  tone  in  which  Otto  replied,  and, 
turning  immediately  to  Siwofd,  he  said, 
**  You  will  find  much  changed  here,  Si- 
word." 

*'  Yes,  Otto,  all  is  changed,  and  one  does 
not  stand  still  oneself.  As  I  sit  here,  and 
see  you  all  around  me,  I  could  almost  think 
that  the  last  seven  years  have  been  a 
dream ;  and  yet  after  an  absence,  whether 
short  or  long,  one  finds  on  one's  return  that 
all  is  different  to  what  one  expected.  It 
seems  as  if  one's  mind  were  incapable  of 
receiving  from  mere  description  a  lasting 
impression  of  a  change  without  actually 
seeing  it.  I  knew  that  I  should  not  find 
your  father  here,  but  yet  his  empty  place 
seemed  to  me  on  my  arrival  strange  and 
unnatural.  I  knew  that  Elizabeth  was  en- 
gaged to  be  married,  and  yet  I  could  not 
picture  her  to  myself  otherwise  than  in  a 
frock  and  pinafore,  and  with  a  doll  in  her 
arms.  I  knew  that  you  were  a  lawyer  in 
full  practice  and  a  married  man,  yet  I  could 
only  think  of  you  as  the  young  student 
who  was  then  at  home  for  his  vacation." 

"  Yes,  so  it  is,"  answered  Otto ;  "  but 
when  the  first  less  agreeable  impression  of 
these  changes  has  passed  away,  the  old  as- 
sociations come  back  to  one  ag<iin  in  a  new 
form,  and  the  recollection  of  the  past  loses 
itself  pleasantly  in  the  present." 

So  they  chatted  on.    All  sorts  of  people 


whom  Siword  had  known  in  Dilburg  were 
talked  over,  and  the  various  changes  which 
had  taken  place.  Emmy  now  and  then 
joined  in  the  conversation;  but  she  be- 
came silent  and  bent  lower  over  her  work 
when  she  heard  Mrs.  Welters  sav,  **  With 
no  one  has  it  gone  so  hard  as  with  the 
Eversbergs.  You  must  remember  that 
family ;  they  were  living  close  by  the  last 
time  you  were  here,  Siword." 

**  Yes,  certainly,  aunt,  I  recollect  them. 
By  chance  I  heard  the  whole  sad  story  this 
morning  in  the  train  from  a  naval  officer, 
who  was  travelling  with  me,  and  who  had 
once  stayed  with  the  Eversbergs.  He  en- 
tered into  conversation  with  me  when  be 
heard  I  was  going  to  Dilburg.  What  a 
melancholy  end  these  people  bad.  I  still 
recollect  the  young  feilow,  who  had  then 
just  made  his  first  voyage  as  a  cadet 
What  a  fearful  discovery  it  must  have 
been  for  him." 

*^  Yes,  the  son  then  took  his  discharge 
from  the  navy,"  added  Mrs.  Welters ; "  but 
he  went  to  America,  and  no  news  of  him 
has  ever  since  been  received  at  Dilburg." 

"  Well,  aunt^**  resumed  Siword,  "then  I 
can  give  you  some  news  of  him.  He  has 
succeeded  very  well  in  an  agricultural  un- 
dertaking somewhere  in  Canada,  and  has 
besides  married  a  very  rich  American 
young  lady.  The  naval  oflBicer  with  whom 
I  travelled  had  been  a  comrade  of  youDg 
Eversberg's,  and  had  seen  him  at  the  opera 
in  New  York  with  his  wife  and  father-in- 
law.  Unluckily  he  had  not  caught  eight 
of  him  till  the  last  act,  and  then,  not  being 
quite  sure,  he  had  to  wait  till  the  end  be- 
fore he  could  ask  the  gentleman  who  was 
sittinoc  next  him  whether  he  was  mistaken 
in  the  man.  From  this  person  be  then 
heard  the  news  of  the  marriage ;  but,  as  he 
was  himself  obliged  to  set  sail  the  next 
day,  he  had  no  time  to  visit  Eversberg.  In 
going  out  from  the  opera,  however,  he  had 
an  opportunity  in  passing  of  congratulating 
and  shaking  hands  with  Eversberg,  who 
had  evidently  hardly  recognized  him  when 
Eversberg  reached  his  carriage,  that  was 
waiting,  and  helped  his  wife  into  it  She 
was  a  beautiful  woman,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  the  naval  oflBcer." 

Many  exclamations  of  surprise  and  won- 
der followed  the  news  thus  imparted  by 
Siword;  but  Otto  merely  said  gravely  and 
warmly,  •*  I  am  glad  he  is  so  prosperous, 
and  I  hope  he  will  be  happy,  for  Bruno 
Eversberg  was  a  fine  good  fellow,  who  bore 
him-^elf  like  a  man  under  the  misfortunes 
which  came  upon  him,  and  deserves  the 
respect  of  everyone,  notwithstanding  the 
shame  which  his  father  brought  upon  him." 
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Hardly  anyone  of  those  present  said  a 
word. 

£mmy'8  head  bowed  deeper  and  deeper 
OTer  her  work,  and  her  hands  went  on  me- 
chaDicaUy,  whilst  the  unexpected  shock 
which  Siword*8  words  had  given  her  drove 
every  drop  of  blood  to  her  heart,  and 
made  it  beat  and  thump  with  painful  force. 

In  her  ears  there  was  a  rushing  sound  as 
of  the  sea ;  a  cloud  came  before  her  eyes, 
'  and  she  would  certainly  have  lost  con- 
KioQsness  had  she  not  been  roused  by  an 
iDstiDctive  feeling  that  the  eyes  of  some 
of  the  party  were  fixed  upon  her,  and  with 
cold  curiosity  were  probing'  her  wound. 

She  felt  the  triumphant  look  in  Wi^ 
liam's  eyes ;  the  cold,  curious  gaze  of  her 
Btep-ffl other ;  and  her  feelings  of  self-re- 
spect and  her  pride  wrestled  with  the 
erael  pain  in  her  betrayed  heart,  and  were 
at  length  victorious. 

Short  but  fierce  waa  the  strife. 

When  Emmy  lifted   up  her  head,  her 
eyes  sparkled  as   with  an  internal  fire, 
!     which  gave  a  heightened   colour    to    her 
I     cheeks ;   calmly  and  steadily  she  met  the 
I     inqaisitive  gaze  of  her  stepmother  and  the 
!     nocking  smile  on  William's  lips,  and  when 
I     the  conversation  turned  on  another  sub- 
ject, she  took  an  active  part  in  it,  and 
Ivighedand  talked  as  she  had  not  done  for 
years. 
^     From  the  great  excitement  into  which 
she  had  been  thrown  this  cost  her  but  little 
eflbrt  after  the  first  moment. 

She  felt  equal  to  anything,  if  only  she 
Deed  not  be  alone ;  if  she  could  but  stifle 
within  her  the  voice  which  seemed  to  loose 
from  her  hold  the  whole  world  —  her  life, 
her  hope,  her  promise,  and  her  trust  —  the 
voice  which  made  her  heart  rebel  against 
sU  mankind  in  that  one  sentence,  ^^  Bruno 
£versberg  is  married.*^ 

It  was  fortunate  for  Emmy  that  the  even- 
ing did  not  last  much  longer,  not  an  hour 
longer,  or  the  unnatural  tension  would 
have  given  place  to  a  reaction  which  would 
have  exposed  in  one  way  or  other  the  part 
she  was  playing.  But  before  it  had  come 
to  this  the  family  had  dispersed,  and  Emmy 
h^  sought  the  solitude  of  her  own  room, 
where  none  could  witness  her  agita- 
tion. 


Her  heart  was  filled  with  a  bitterness 
which,  for  a  moment  at  all  events,  stifled 
the  feeliug  of  sorrow. 

A  dull  despair  made  itself  master  of  her 
soul.  Iler  thoughts  whirled  round  in  a 
painful  confuf^ion. 

Such  a  short  time  before,  on  that  very 
same  evening,  she  would  have  considered 
Bruno's  death  as  the  greatest  conceivable 
woe.  How  thankful  would  she  now  be  if 
she  could  think  of  him  as  one  who  had 
died  loving  her  and  true  to  her  to  the  end  I 

Now  that  Bruno  was  unfaithful  to  her, 
whom  could  she  trust  or  rely  upon  in  this 
world  ?  Faithless  and  cowardly  he  had 
been,  for  he  had  wanted  the  courage  to 
confess  his  unfaithfulness.  And  for  this 
unworthy  man  she  had  suffered  so  much. 
Of  him,  the  husband  of  another  woman, 
she  had  thought  day  and  night;  she  had 
lived  for  him  ;  she  had  trusted  and  fixed 
her  hope  in  him,  and  for  him  had  prayed 
so  earnestly. 

Rest  was  impossible  to  her.  For  hours 
she  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  feeling 
that  to  go  to  bed  in  this  agitated  frame  of 
mind  was  out  of  the  question.  In  vain  she 
sought  comfort  and  support  in  religion ;  in 
vain  she  fell  on  her  knees  and  prayed  for 
calmness  and  submission,  with  her  burning 
head  buried  in  the  pillows  of  her  bed. 
Iler  heart  was,  as  it  were,  petrified,  and 
could  not  join  in  what  her  lips  uttered 
spontaneously  in  the  sore  distress  of  her 
soul. 

When  the  first  glimmer  of  morning 
found  its  way  into  her  room,  she  threw 
herself  on  her  bed  still  dressed ;  and  over- 
powered by  fatigue,  she  fell  into  a  light 
slumber,  and  a  dream  or  vision  —  she  could 
never  afterwards  recall  it  distinctly  — 
came  to  her ;  it  seemed  as  if,  in  the  faint 
light  of  dawn,  the  spirit  of  her  old  aunt 
hovered  over  her ;  as  if  a  cold  hand  were 
laid  on  her  burning  forehead,  while  the 
bitterness  of  her  heart  melted  away  at  the 
sound  of  words  often  and  often  spoken  by 
her  aunt — words  which  even  now  served 
as  a  balm  to  Emmy's  deeply  wounded  soul, 
as  they  sounded  in  her  ears  with  the  old, 
familiar  tone : 

**  Even  what  comes  to  you  through  man 
comes  frpm  God." 
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OR.  SKETCHES  FROM  MONTAGU  HOUSE. 

Bt  the  Author  of  <*  Flemish  Iktbbiobs.*' 

PART  I. 

At  the  distance  of  a  few  paces  from  the 
north-west  angle  of  Portman  Square  has 
stood  for,  now,  nearly  a  century,  a  mas- 
sive brick-built  mansion,  gloomy  and 
grand,  surrounded  by  its  own  grounds,  en- 
closed within  a  stone  and  iron  balustrade. 

All  that  is  known  of  it  by  the  present 
generation  is  shrouded  by  its  mournful 
dignity  and  gloomy  seclusion ;  for  its  neg- 
lected exterior  and  deserted  gardens,  its 
crumbling  walls  and  grass-grown  paths 
invest  with  something  like  romance  the 
mystery  which  hangs  about  it.  To  our- 
selves, whose  first  tottering  steps  were 
tried  on  the  lawns  of  Portman  Square,  and 
whose  earliest  daisy-chains  were  woven  in 
its  arbours,  Montagu  House,  seen  through 
the  bars  of  its  iron  railings,  and  shut  off 
from  the  access  of  the  profane  vulgar  by 
its  massive  iron  gates,  supported  by  piers 
containing  weird  statueless  niches,  still  re- 
tains much  of  that  solemnity  which  in 
those  far-off  days  rendered  it  an  object  of 
awe  and  interest  to  our  infant  imagina- 
tion: notwithstanding  its  gloom,  it  is, 
however,  fraught  to  us  with  sunny  mem- 
ories of  joyous  childhood,  and  as  we  pass 
beneath  the  shade  of  its  tall  trees,  to  this 
day,  we  recall  our  youthful  curiosity  as  to 
its  history,  and  the  eagerness  with  which 
we  listened  to  the  romantic  traditions 
woven  round  it  by  our  nurse. 

There  was  the  story  of  the  infant  heir, 
lost  by  his  nurses,  picked  up  by  sweeps, 
who,  unable  to  make  out  to  whom  the 
child  belonged,  finally  received  him  amdng 
them  as  an  apprentice,  and  having  ex- 
changed his  costly  dress  for  the  little  sooty 
costume  of  a  climbing-boy,  sent  him  to 
cleanse  a  chimney  in  one  of  the  noble 
mansions  of  the  metropolis.  The  boy*8 
sudden  recognition  of  the  gilded  gran- 
deur and  silken  splendour  amidst  which 
his  early  years  had  been  nurtured,  was 
the  interesting  climax  in  the  nursery  ro- 
mance, and  it  was  delightful  to  think  this 
was  a  **true  tale."  We  did  not  pause 
then,  as  we  now  do,  to  ask  who  this  little 
gentleman  was ;  we  were  content  to  learn, 
as  the  moral  of  the  story,  that  the  great 
lady,  delighted  at  recovering  the  child  she 
had  so  bitterly  mourned,  instituted  an  an- 
nual holiday  for  the  sweeps,  and  assembled 
them  in  large  numbers  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  happy  day,  feasting  them  on  old 
English  cheer,  and  permitting  them  to  dis- 


port themselves  in  the  grounds  of  Mon- 
tagu House,  which  thenceforward  ao- 
<]^uired  a  peculiar  claim  on  our  imagina- 
tion. 

That  Mrs.  Montagu  entertained  the 
sooty  fraternity  each  May-Day  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  In  Hone's  Every-Day  Book 
we  find  some  verses  written  shortly  after 
her  death,  where  the  discontinuance  of  the  ' 
charity  is  deplored.  Her  practice  is  also 
mentioned  in  Mrs.  Delany*8  correspond- 
ence, and  again  in  Miss  Burney^s,  bat 
whether  on  the  grounds  of  simple  com- 
passion, or  out  of  gratitude  for  some  sach 
service  as  above  alluded  to,  ttrere  is  no 
evidence  to  show.  The  grand-daughter  of 
Miss  Gregory,  who  lived  for  many  years 
at  Montagu  House  with  Mrs.  Montagu,  is 
still  living,  and  denies  the  story  in  foto; 
and  the  boy  in  question  certainly  was  not 
Mrs.  Alontagu's  son,  as  the  only  child  she 
ever  had  died  in  convulsions  before  he 
could  walk.  It  is  just  possible  that  there 
may  have  been  some  confusion  between 
the  story  of  the  sweeps  and  some  of  the 
youthful  escapades  of  the  son  of  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  who  had  a  singu- 
lar habit  of  running  away,  con*racted  in 
the  nursery,  and  adhered  to  with  remark- 
able fidelity  all  through  his  career. 

As  regards  the  external  aspect  of  Mon- 
tagu House,  if  it  has  produced  on  the  pres- 
ent generation  an  impression  of  sepulchral 
desertion  and  spectral  gloom,  if  its  closed 
windows  and  rarely  opened  doors,  its 
silent  courts  and  deserted  approaches  have 
stamped  it  with  a  character  of  abandon- 
ment and  disuse,  a  century  ago  it  bore  a 
very  different  appearance;  it  was  then 
the  scene  of  bus/  life,  and  open-handed 
hospitality,  the  rendezvous  of  literature 
and  art,  and  the  resort  of  crenius  and  re- 
flnement. 

Occupying  topographically  the  most 
elevatea  spot  in  London,  as  London  then 
was,  it  had  also  a  moral  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered the  Parnassus  of  eighteenth  cen- 
tury letters,  on  which  a  fair  votary  had 
reared  a  temple  to  her  Muses.  The  "  Blue 
Stocking  Club,"  established  by  Mrs.  Mon- 
tagu, and  holding  its  learned  reunions 
within  the  precincts  of  Montagu  House, 
may  be  said  to  have  rivalled  in  literary 
utility  and  importance  the  sparkling  Salon 
bleu  organized  in  the  H6tel  ae  Rambouillet 
by  the  gifted  and  beautiful  Catherine  de 
Vivonne,  a  century  before. 

Both  man^iions  were  built,  both  salons 
were  devised,  both  coteries  were  organ- 
ized by  a  young,  beautiful,  enterprising, 
and  cultivated  woman,  possessing,  and 
turning  to  the  noblest    accotint,  the  ad- 
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TUtages  and  iDfluence  of  wealth,  rank, 
and  position ;  and  both,  by  the  charms  of 
their  persons,  the  graces  of  their  manners, 
and  the  fascination  of  their  wit,  knowing 
how  to  bring  together  aroand  themselves 
as  a  common  centre  all  the  most  illustri- 
oos  characters  of  their  times,  with  a  view 
to  a  noble  moral  purpose  —  the  depura- 
tion and  reformation  of  the  national  liter- 
atare,  and  with  it  of  the  minds  and  man- 
ners of  society. 

It  is  pleasant  to  think  of  these  two 
spirited  and  energetic  women  as  thorough- 
ly feminine  both  in  mind  and  person  ;  de- 
voted to  a  great  public  object,  yet  carry- 
ing out  their  schemes  for  its  furtherance 
in  the  most  quiet  and  unobtrusive  man- 
ner; fulfilling,  the  while,  their  own  social 
and  domestic  duties  as  became  their  posi- 
tion and  station  —  the  private  life  of  each 
supplying  a  model  of  conscientious  activity 
and  industry,  while  in  the  conversation 
and  correspondence  of  both  we  observe, 
the  most  womanly  delicacy  and  refinement 
without  a  shade  of  affectation  or  prudery: 
The  task  they  assumed  wbb  woman's  work 
and  only  to  be  accomplished  by  such 
women.  In  this  noble  rivalry  for  emi- 
nence in  unobtrusive  utility  to  their  times, 
ilrs.  Montagu  enjoyed  distinct  advantages. 
She  had  before  her  the  history  of  the  rise, 
progress,  and  decline  of  the  Salon  bleu. 
She  could  study  the  failure  as  well  as  the 
intention  of  that  interesting  period;  and 
while  she  noted  its  brilliant  results  could 
gain  experience  from  its  mistakes.  Al- 
though, however,  she  availed  herself  to 
lome  extent  of  this  privilege,  and  the 
**Blae  Stocking  Club  "  never  fell  into  ab- 
tolote  ridicule,  yet  was  its  existence  as 
Bhort-lived  as  that  of  its  prototype. 

Various  have  been  the  explanations  of 
the  lingular  nomenclature  by  which  these 
learned  reunions  were  described.  Accord- 
ing to  Madame  Pio^zi,  it  is  traceable  to 
the  plain  costnme  worn  there  by  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Stillingfleet,  an  eloquent  speaker 
and  hatfUud;  it  being  usual,  on  such  occa- 
sions when  he  was  prevented  from  attend- 
ing, to  deplore  the  absence  of  the  **  Blue 
Stockings." 

Sir  William  Forbes's  evidence  —  in  his 
Lift  of  BeatHe  —  supports  this  version ; 
but  the  biographer  of  Mrs.  Carter  remarks 
that  Stillingfleet  died  in  December  1771, 
**loDg  before  these  meetings  acquired  that 
ippellatioD." 

Mrs.  Uaunab  More,  who  wrote  a  poem 
on^.the  subject,  did  not  publish  it  uutil 
1786,  and  agrees  with  Mrs.  Career  in  the 
opinion  that  the  name  arose  from  the  ex- 
treme ease,  simplicity,  and  taisser-aUer  of 


the  reunions,  at  which  all  ceremony  was 
waived. 

"•  •  •  Mrs.  Carter,"  says  her  nephew, 
^  constantly  met  with  men  of  letters  of 
great  note  at  the  houses  of  her  friends : 
especially  at  Mrs.  Montagu's  splendid 
table,  where  she  saw  a  vast  variety  of  per- 
sons eminent  in  every  way :  and  at  Mrs. 
Vesey'?,*  the  friend  of  both  :  at  their 
houses  there  were  frequent  evening  meet- 
ings  without  form,  of  persons  of  both  sex- 
es distinguished  for  genius  and  learn  in  g? 

^  To  these  parties  it  was  not  difficult  for 
any  persons  of  character  to  be  introduced : 
there  was  no  ceremony,  no  cards,  and  no 
supper.  Dress  was  altogether  disregard- 
ed, and  a  foreign  gentleman  having  ex- 
cused himself  from  accompanying  a  friend 
thither  on  the  plea  that  he  was  not  dressed, 
was  assured  that  this  was  so  unnecessary 
he  might  appear  there  in  blue  stockings. 
This  he  understood  in  the  literal  sense, 
for  when  he  spoke  of  it  afterwards  in 
French,  he  described  it  as  the  ^*  Bas-bleu 
meeting." 

It  is  a  curious  coincidence  —  if  it  be  no 
more  than  a  coincidence  —  that  Madame 
de  Earabouillet  should,  a  century  before, 
have  choson  Uue  as  tiie  colour  of  the  room 
in  which  she  received  that  wonderful  bevy 
of  learned  and  illustrious  men  and  women 
who  gave  its  name  to  the  grand  sikcle. 
This  storied  salon  acquired  the  appellation 
of  Salon  bleUf  by  which  its  glories  have 
been  transmitted  to  posterity,  from  the 
fact  that  ** rouge  tanne"]  (as  still  main- 
tained in  Italy)  had  been,  till  then,  the 
only  colour  accepted  by  French  taste  as 
suitable  for  drawing-room  decorations.  It 
was  Madame  de  Rambouillet  who  had  the 
courage  to  start  the  new  colour,  and  to 
emancipate  her  compatriots  from  this  as 
well  as  many  other  bonds  of  social  tyran- 
ny. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Stillingfleet,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  added  so  much  lustre  to 
these  literary  gatherings;  of  the  intelli- 
gence and  success  with  which  he  pursued 
and  utilized  the  •  various  acquirements 
which  made  his  presence  essential  to  their 
brilliancy,  we  have  evidence  rather  in  Mrs. 
Montagu's  letters  than  in  the  works  he  left 
behind  him,  and  must  therefore  suppose 
that  it  was  rather  the  charm  of  his  manner 
than  the  depth  of  his  knowledge  that  fas- 
cinated his  contemporaries. 

Alluding  to  hia  taste  for  natural  history, 
she  observes  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Mousey  : 


•  Formerly  MIm  Handoook. 
t  See  Saaval*«  AiUiquites  de  Paris :  also  Bayle's 
Dictionary. 
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"  .  '.  .  Yon  could  give  us  botanic  es- 
says that  would  delight  and  perhaps  inform 
even  our  friend  Mr.  Stillingfleet.'^ 

In  another  to  the  same  correspondent, 
she  intimates  that  Mr.  Stillingfleet  was  not 
only  popular  among  the  learned  ladies,  but 
was  somewhat  spoiled  by  their  apprecia- 
tion of  him. 

*•  I  do  not  believe,"  she  writes,  "  that 
Mr.  Stillingfleet  is  more  attracted  to  the 
lilies  of  the  field  than  the  lilies  of  the 
t#wn,  who  toil  and  spin  just  as  little  as 
the  others,  and,  by  the  by,  like  the  former 
are  better  arrayed  than  Solomon  in  all  his 
glory.  I  assure  you  our  former  philoso- 
pher is  now  so  much  a  man  of  pleasure 
that  he  has  left  off  his  old  friends  and  his 
*blue  stockings,'  and  is  to  be  met  at 
operas  and  gay  assemblies  every  night ; 
BO,  imagine  whether  a  sage  doctor,  a  drop- 
sical patient,  and  a  bleak  mountain  are 
likely  to  attract  him." 

Mrs.  Thrale  was  one  of  those  who  as- 
sumed a  part  in  the  formation  of  the  Blue- 
Stocking  Clubs,  says  Madame  d'Arblay; 
but  their  real  founders  were  Mrs.  Vesey 
and  Mrs.  Montagu. 

**  Mrs.  Vesey,  indeed,  gentle  and  diffident, 
dreamed  not  of  any  competition,  but  Mrs. 
Moutaoru  and  Mrs.  Thrale  had  long  set  up 
as  rival  candidates  for  colloquial  eminence, 
and  each  thought  the  t)ther  alone  worthy 
to  be  her  peer.  Openly,  therefore,  when 
they  met,  they  combated  for  precedence 
of  admiration,  with  placid  though  high- 
strained  iutellectual  exertion  on  the  one 
side,  and  an  exuberant  pleasantry  of  clas- 
sical allusion  or  learned  quotation  on  the 
other,  without  the  smallest  malice  in 
either."  Mrs.  Piozzi,  speaking  of  this  sup- 
posed rivalry,  says  in  her  Memoirs  : 

'^  I  have  no  care  about  enjoying  undivid- 
ed empire,  nor  thoughts  of  disputing  it 
with  Mrs.  Montagu.  She  considers  her 
title  indisputable  most  probably,  though  1 
am  sure  I  nevQr  heard  her  urge  it." 

Wraxall,  who  had  in  hismindacompari- 
son  between  these  two  ladies,  says  of  Mrs. 
!  Thrale: 

'*  She  always  appeared  to  me  to  possess 
at  least  as  much  information,  a  mind  as 
cultivated,  and  an  intellt* ct  as  brilliant  as 
Mrs.  Montagu ;  but  she  did  not  descend 
among  men  from  so  lof^y  an  eminence ;  and 
she  talked  more  profu'^ely  as  well  as  less 
guardedly  on  every  subject.'* 

(jentleness  of  manner  and  a  well-bred 
self-control,  indeed,  appear  to  be  marking 
features  in  Mrs.  Montagu's  character,  and 
all  her  letters  leave  upon  the  render  the 
impression  of  a  well-balanced  mind. 

**  Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  nor 
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more  instructive  than  these  parties,"  says 
Mr.  Pennington,  in  his  .Memoirs.  *'  Mrs. 
Montagu  had  the  almost  magic  art  of  pat- 
ting all  her  company  at  their  ease  witboat 
the  least  appearance  of  effort.  Here  was 
no  formal  circle  to  petrify  an  unfortunate 
stranger  on  his  entrance  ;  no  rules  of  con- 
versation to  observe ;  no  holding  forth  of 
one  individual  to  his  own  distress  and  the 
stupefaction  of  his  anditors ;  no  reading 
of  his  works  by  the  author."  This  we  ven- 
ture to  think  a  mistake.  What  can  pre- 
sent to  the  mind  a  mAre  inspiring  picture 
than  that  of  the  great  Corueille  btandiog 
up  in  the  midst  of  the  Salon  bleu,  with 
every  eye  directed  towards  him,  and  the 
whole  attention  of  the  illustrious  company 
hanging  on  his  lips  as  be  read  aloud  the 
proof-sheets  of  the  Cid  f  To  proceed  with 
our  quotation  descriptive  of.  these  not  less 
interesting  assemblies.  *<  The  company 
naturally  broke  into  little  knots,  perpetu- 
ally varying  and  changing.  They  talked 
or  were  silent,  sat  or  walked  about  as  they 
pleased;  nor  was  it  compulsory  even  to 
talk  sense.  Here  was  no  bar  to  harmless 
mirth  and  gaiety  ;  and  while  Dr.  Johnson 
might  be  holding  forth  in  one  corner  on 
moral  duties,  in  another  two  or  three  young 
people  might  be  discussing  the  fasbious  or 
the  opera,  and  in  a  third  Horace  Walpole 
might  be  entertaining  a  little  group  around 
him  with  his  lively  wit. 

**  Now  and  then  the  presiding  genius 
might  call  the  attention  of  the  company  in 
general  to  some  circumstance  of  news  in 
politics  or  literature,  or  perhaps  to  an 
anecdote  or  interesting  incident  relating  to 
persons  known  to  the  whole  society. 

**  Of  this  last  kind  a  laughable  circum- 
stance occurred  during  the  year  1788,  when 
Mrs.  Carter  was  confined  to  her  bed  by  a 
fever  thought  to  be  dangerous.  She  was 
being  attended  by  her  brother-in-law.  Dr. 
Douglas,  then  a  physician  in  town,  and  be 
was  in  the  habit  of  sending  bulletins  of 
her  state  to  her  intimate  friends,  with 
many  of  whom  he  was  himself  well  ac- 
quainted. At  one  of  these  parties  a  note 
was  brought  to  Mrs.  Vesey,  whicli  she  im- 
mediately  saw  was  from  Dr.  Douglas. 

'* '  Oh,'  said  she, '  this  must  be  an  ao- 
count  of  our  dear  Mrs.  Carter ;  as  we  are 
all  interested  in  her  health,  perhaps  Dr. 
Johnson  will  read  it  aloud  for  the  benefii 
of  the  company.' 

"  The  Doctor  gravely  took  the  note,  and 
opening  it,  read  with  most  impressive  em- 
phasis the.  physician's  report  in  all  its  de- 
tail. 

"  In  these  parties  were  to  be  met  all  the 
persons  of  note  and  eminence  then  in  Lon- 
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don.    Bishops  and  wits,  noblemen  and  au- 
thors, politicians  and  scholars  — 

Chie&  out  of  war,  and  statesmen  oat  of  plaoe  — 

all  met  without  ceremony  and  mixed  in 
easy  conversation.  Even  to  very  young 
persons  admittance  was  not  refused.  Here 
vere  to  be  seen  those  who,  once  seen,  can 
never  be  forgotten^:  Mr.  Borke.  Dr.  John- 
son, Mr.  Horace  Walpole,  Lord  Percy,  Mr. 
Maty,  George  Lord  Lyttleton.  and  some- 
times with  his  usual  inconsistency,  his  son 
Thomas,  Mr.  Garrick.  Mr*  Mason,  Sir  Wm. 
PepTS,  Mr.  Cambridge,  Mrs.  Boscawen, 
Mr.  Veeey,  Dr.  Percy,  Bishop  of  Droraore, 
Mrs.  Hannah  More,  Mr.  J,  H.  Browne, 
Mr.  Langton,  Mr.  Cole,  Mr.  Bowdler,  Mrs. 
Delany,  Dr.  Barney  and  his  daughter 
Fanny,  with  a  long  catalogue  of  other  per- 
BODs  of  note,  and  occasional  visitors  emi- 
nent for  character  or  literature,  or  aspir- 
ing to  the  society  of  those  who  were.  This 
association  was  a,Uo  frequented  by  Dr. 
Beattie,  as  well  as  by  his  amiable  histo- 
rian. Sir  Wm.  Forbes.  Dr.  Beattie  was 
a  Tery  intimate  friend  of  Mrs.  Montagu, 
and  well  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Carter." 

Hannah  More  has  attempted  in  a  stilted 
poem  very  uncomfortable  to  read,  entitled 
ConverMtian,  or  the  Bas-bleu  to  commemo- 
rate the  heroes  and  heroines  of  this  asso- 
ciation : 

Veaey,  of  verse  the  judge  and  ftriend, 
Boecawen  sage,  bright  Montagu, 

are  apostrophized  by  their  names ;  but  al- 
though the  authoress  affects  to  despise  the 
meetings  of  the  Salon  bleuy  and  hints  some- 
what broadly  at  the  superiority  of  the  Bas- 
hUu,  in  these  terms : 

Oh,  how  unlike  the  wit  that  fell, 
RamboulUet,  at  thy  quaint  Hotel! 

ve  perceive  the  same  affectation  of  as- 
Bmned  names  among  many  of  the  members : 
thos  ^  Cato  "  stands  for  Johnson,  *^  Hor- 
tensius  "  for  Burke,  **  Lelius  "  for  Sir  Wm. 
Pepyg,  &c. 

All  this,  however,  gradually  died  out, 
and  in  1800  (Dec.  13^,  Madame  d*Arblay, 
writing  to  her  fatner,  exclaims :  "  How 
sadly  is  our  Blue  Club  cut  up  I  Sir  Wil- 
liam Pepys  told  me  it  was  dead  while  liv- 
ing; all  such  society  as  that  we  formerly 
belonged  to  and  enjoyed  being  positively 
over."  This  was  four  months  after  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Montagu.  Two  convulsive 
efforts  were  made  after  Mrs.  Vesey's  death 
to  revive  these  literary  societies,  and  es- 
tablish them  on  a  similar  plan,  first  at 
Lady  Berries',  wife  of  Sir  Robert  Ilerries, 
of  St.  James's  Street,  who  opened  her  house 


one  evening  every  week  for  the  purpose, 
and  afterwards  by  Mrs.  Hunter,  wife  of 
the  celebrated  John  Hunter,  of  Leicester 
Square,  then  a  fashionable  locality;  but 
their  duration,  though  spirited  at  first, 
and  sustained  by  the  personal  co-opera- 
tion of  persons  of  rank  and  genius,  was 
short-lived,  and  on  their  cessation  no  fur- 
ther revival  was  attempted.  But  it  is  time 
we  gave  a  (sketch  of  the  antecedents  and 
life  o^the  mistress  of  Montagu  House. 

Mrs.  Montagu,  described  in  the  dictioA 
of  her  times  as  "  an  ingenious  and  learned 
English  gentlewoman,"  and  recognized  as 
such  by  her  contemporaries,  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Matthew  Robinson,  of  Rokeby,  a  gen- 
tleman of  fortune  and  owner  of  lauded  es- 
tates in  various  counties  of  England. 

She  was  born  at  West  Lay  ton,  in  York- 
shire, on  the  2Dd  of  October,  1720,  but 
passed  her  early  years  at  Cambridge, 
where,  besides  the  instruction  she  received 
from  her  father  —  himself  a  distinguished 
scholar — she  enjoyed  the  advantage  of 
the  invigorating,  if  somewhat  severe,  mor- 
al training  of  her  step-grandfather.  Dr. 
Conyers  Middleton.  Though  one  of  twelve 
children  (nine  of  whom  survived  until 
after  her  marriage),  she  was  the  only  one 
distinguished  for  the  superiority  of  her  at- 
tainments. Both  her  preceptors  were 
proud  of  her  singular  intelligence  and  apt- 
itude, as  well  as  of  her  extraordinary 
beauty;  but  thou<»h  they  took  so  much 
pains  with  the  cultivation  of  her  mind, 
they  either  neglected  or  mismanaged  her 
religious  impressions,  which  remained 
very  uncertain  until  her  acquaintance  — 
which  ultimately  ripened  into  a  sincere 
and  lasting  frienclship  —  with  Gilbert 
West  and  Lord  Lyttleton. 

Elizabeth  Robinson  was  married  at  the 
age  of  twenty -two  to  Edward  Montagu,' 
grandson  of  the  first  Earl  of  Sandwich, 
and  a  man  of  great  wealth,  through  whom 
she  became  related  to  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu,  of  learned  memory.  His  tastes 
were  as  refined  and  cultivated  as  her  own, 
but  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  she  owed  any 
assistance  to  her  husband  in  her  literary 
labours,  as  his  attention  was  engrossed  by 
scientific  pursuits.  It  does  not  even  ap- 
pear that  he  took  part  in  her  literary  as- 
semblies, or  that  he  shared  her  intimacies 
with  the  learned  men  and  women  who 
formed  her  society.  Mr.  Montagu  died  in 
1775,  leaving  his  wife  sole  mistress  of  a 
princely  fortune,  to  which  he  left  no  heir. 

About  the  year  1780  she  built  the  man- 
sion known  as  Montagu  House,  and  leav- 
ing Hill  Street,  took  up  her  residence  there, 
not  oaly  dispeiising  a  splendid  hospitality, 
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but  receiving  periodically  the  learned  co- 
terie she  had  formed,  and  associating  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  all  the  wits  and  il- 
lustrious personages  of  the  day.  Having 
attained  her  eightieth  year,  she  died  with- 
in these  walls,  August  25,  1800. 

Although  Mrs.  Montagu  was  a  thorough- 
ly well-bred  woman,  and  not  only  inherit- 
ed and  cultivated  a  taste  for  letters,  but 
had  formed  that  taste  by  communication 
with  all  the  most  distinguished  authors 
and  thinkers  of  her  time,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  she  was  a  learned  woman  ;  in- 
deed, she  is  said  by  contemporary  biogra- 
phers to  have  possessed  no  knowledge  of 
the  dead  languages;  and  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  education  received  by 
no  few  women  in  our  own  day  wouldvhave 
thrown  into  the  shade  attainments  such  as 
those  displayed  by  Mrs.  Montagu,  hi  her 
time,  however,  it  was  comparatively  rare 
for  women  to  pursue  serious  studies,  or  to 
assert  themselves  in  connection  with  art, 
science,  or  literature. 

It  is  certain  that  Mrs.  Montagu,  whether 
by  means  of  her  personal  graces  or  her 
brilliant  powers  of  conversation,  received 
the  willing  homage  of  the  greatest  contem- 
porary celebrities. 

She  wrote  Three  Dialogues  of  the  Dead 
under  the  auspices  of  Lord  Lyttleton,  who 
published  them  together  with  his  own,  and 
with  him,  as  well  as  with  Fulteney,  she  was 
wont  to  confer  on  literary  matters.  At  the 
table  of  the  second  Lord  Oxford  she  was 
continually  a  welcome  guest,  and  Gold- 
smith, Burke,  Reynolds,  Lord  Kaimen,  Lord 
Chatham,  Garrick,  and  others,  remained 
her  constant  visitors  until  their  respective 
deaths.  Dr.  Beattie.  who  was  a  frequent 
inmate  at  Montagu  House,  maintained  his 
acquaintance  with  its  mistress  by  an  act- 
ive correspondence.  Mrs.  Vesey,  Hannah 
More,  and  Mrs.  Delany  were  among  her 
intimates;  while  Mrs.  Carter  was  one  of 
her  most  congenial  companions.  For  Dr. 
Young  she  entertained  the  sincerest  ad- 
miration, and  often  quotes  his  conversar 
tions. 

Her  principal  work  was  her  vindication 
of  our  great  dramatist  from  the  attacks 
of  Voltaire,  entitled  An  Essay  on  the 
Genius  and  Writings  of  Shakespeare^  on  the 
merits  of  which  opinions  are  divided. 

Cowper,  who  only  fell  in  with  it  some 
years  after  it  was  published,  bestows  on  it 
the  most  unqualified  praise. 

"  1  no  longer  wonder,"  he  says  in  his  cor- 
respondence, <Hhat  Mrs.  Montagu  stands 
at  the  head  of  all  that  is  called  learned, 
and  that  every  critic  vails  his  bonnet  to 
her  superior  judgment.  •  •  •  The   good 


sense,  the  sound  judgment,  and  the  wit 
displayed  in  it  fully  justify,  not  only  my 
compliment,  but  all  compliments  that  have 
been  already  paid  or  shall  hereafter  be 
paid  to  her  talents." 

Johnson,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  con- 
versation on  the  subject  with  Garrick  and 
Reynolds  is  reported  by  Boswell,  expresses 
himself  altogether  otherwise  as  to  its 
merits. 

Reynolds :  "1  think  that  Essay  does 
honour  to  the  writer." 

Johnson :  *'  Yes,  sir,  it  does  her  honoar, 
but  it  would  do  honour  to  no  on«^  else;  I 
have,  indeed,  not  read  it  at  all ;  but  when  1 
take  up  the  end  of  a  web  and  find  it  pack- 
thread, I  do  not  expect,  by  looking  farther, 
to  find  embroidery.  Sir,  I  will  venture  to 
say  there  is  not  one  sentence  of  true  criti- 
cism in  her  book." 

Garrick :  "  But,  sir,  surely  it  shows 
how  much  Voltaire  has  mistaken  Shakes- 
peare, which  nobody  else  has  done. 

Johnson :  *^  Sir,  nobody  else  has  thoaght 
it  worth  while.  And  what  merit  is  there 
in  that  ?  You  may  as  well  praise  a  school- 
master for  whipping  a  boy  who  has  con- 
strued ill.  No,  sir,  there  is  no  real  criti- 
cism in  it ;  none  showing  the  least  beaaty 
of  thought  as  formed  on  the  workings  of 
the  human  heart." 

Mr.  William  Seward,  however,  says  that 
'<  Johnson  always  admitted  of  this  Essay, 
that  it  was  ad  homineniy  that  it  was  concla- 
sive  against  Voltaire,  and  that  she  bad 
accomplished  what  she  intended." 

The  best  proof,  perhaps,  of  this,  was 
Voltaire's  mortification,  which,  though  he 
affected  indifference,  oozed  out  in  his  Let- 
tre  h  VAcademie  fran^xiutej  Aug.  25,  177o, 
where  he  avails  himself  of  the  opportunity 
to  talk  at  his  critic  with  unmistakable  dis- 
satisfaction at  the  result  of  her  remarks. 

Indeed,  he  never  forgave  her,  though  he 
had  been  previously  acquainted  with  her 
when  in  England,  and  never  after  heard 
her  name  mentioned  without  adding  some 
ridicule  or  abuse  of  her. 

In  repartee,  however,  it  seems  she  was 
not  an  unequal  match,  for  when  at  Paris 
in  1770,  being  told  at  table  that  Voltaire 
had  said,  **  There  was  no  matter  for  sur- 
prise that  a  pearl  should  be  found  here 
and  there  in  Shakespeare's  dnorme  fumier,'* 
she  replied  that,  "  It  was  nevertheless  to 
Shakespeare's  fumier  that  Voltaire  was  in- 
debted for  his  best  corn." 

Madame  Necker  says  Mrs.  Montagu's 
visit  to  Paris  seemed  to  have  been  made 
on  purpose  to  defend  her  Elssay  from  the 
reprisals  of  Voltaire  and  his  partisans 
^*  qui  accablaient  cet  auteur  de  maavaisea 
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plaisanteries,  et  tous  sentez  qaMl  en  torn  be 
qoelques-unes  k  droite  et  k  gauche  sar  son 
adoratrice.  Mulgr^  cela,  tout  le  monde 
rend  justice  k  I'esprit,  aux  lumi^rea  et  k 

rhoDuetet^    de    Madame  Montagu 

£Ile  fait."  she  adds,*  '*dea  efforts  inouia 
pour  e'exprimer  en  Fran^ais." 

Ladj  Elizabeth  Comptou,  when  at  Flor- 
ence, having  presented  a  copy  of  the 
Essaj  to  Lorenzo  Pignotti  on  behalf  of 
the  authoress,  he  addressed  to  Mrs.  Mon- 
tagu a  complimentary  poem,  published  at 
Florence  in  1779,  and  in  the  dedication  he 
expresses  his  gratification  at  receiving  the 
gift. 

One  result  of  the  publication  of  Mrs. 
Montagu's  Essay,  was  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Continental  literary  world  to  the 
woiis  of  Shakespeare,  which  were  singu- 
larly little  knownr  before,  beyond  our 
shores,  and  through  them  to  English  litera- 
ture generally.  A  complete  French  trans- 
lation of  Shakespeare's  plays  immediately 
followed  the  publication  of  Mrs.  Montagu's 
Essaj .  This  translation  was  eagerly  read, 
and,  at  all  events,  served  to  satisfy  Conti- 
nental beattx-espriis  of  the  truth  of  what 
Mrs.  Montagu  had  asserted  —  either  that 
Voltaire  did  not  apprehend  the  language 
of  the  author,*  or  that  he  wilfully  misrepre- 
sented his  meaning  —  a  dilemma  from 
▼hich  it  was  not  easy  for  him  to  extricate 
himself. 

Mrs.  Carter,  it  appears,  was  in  the  secret 
of  Mrs.  Montagu's  Essay  from  the  first, 
but  was  the  only  one,  even  of  her  most 
intimate  acquaintances,  admitted  to  her 
confidence  in  this  matter.  She  even 
looked  over  the  MSS.  in  order  to  correct 
any  trifling  inaccuracies  of  diction  or 
panctuation  which  might  have  escaped  the 
*•  increuious  and  elegant  Writer."  "  The 
vorld  indeed,"  writes  Mrs.  Pennington, 
''aowilUng  to  believe  that  a  woman  of 
fashion,  gay  and  admired  as  was  Mrs. 
Montagu,  could  be  capable  of  producing 
so  rare  and  able  a  piece  of  criticism,  gave 
the  credit  of  it  to  Mrs.  Carter ; "  and  it 
appears  that  although  this  Essay  was  so 
videly  circulated  throughout  the  literary 
society,  not  only  of  England,  but  of  the 
Continent  —  for  it  was  translated  into  sev- 
eral languages  and  universally  admired  — 
DO  one  of  the  public  was  really  aware  from 
▼hose  brain  it  had  emanated. 

Mrs.  Carter  writes  thus  to  Mrs.  Mon- 
tagu on  the  subject :  ''  As  my  brother  is 
an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Shakespeare, 
Ton  will  ima^ne  I  was  impatient  for  him 
to  read  your  Essay ;  pray  applaud  the  for- 
titude of  my  virtue,  which  held  out  against 
all  the  commendations  he  bestowed  on  it 


I  without  attemptine;  the  smallest  guess  at 
the  author,  whom  I  suffered  him  to  charac- 
terize as  he  and  him  with  most  exemplary 
acquiescence,  whilst  inwardly  wild  to  op- 
pose such  an  injury.  ...  I  believe  I  told 
you  how  much  the  Douglases  were 
charmed  with  it ;  also  Mrs.  Pennington.  .  . 
She  holds  it  very  monstrous,  that  when  I 
heard  her  so  strongly  commend  it  I  would 
not  give  her  the  pleasure  of  hearing  by 
whom  it  was  writ.  Indeed,  it  seems  to 
me  downright  affectation  to  conceal  it  any 
longer.  ...  It  gives  me  great  pleasure 
that  it  was  at  first  a  secret,  as  it  helped 
you  to  that  unprejudiced  applause  of  the 
work  which  it  might  have  been  difficult  to 
separate  from  a  regard  to  the  author.  .  .  . 
I  had  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Howe,  who  men- 
tions the  general  admiration  bestowed  on 
the  work  by  all  she  has  heard  name  it,  and 
adds  that  no  one  she  has  met  with  has  dis- 
covered the  author.  How  can  people  be 
so  dull  1  *' 

Sir  Joshua's  opinion  of  Mrs.  Montagu's 
Essay  was  favourable  from  the  first,  though 
at  the  time  he  read  it,  all  he  knew  of  its 
authorship  was  that  it  was  the  production 
of  one  of  our  most  eminent  literati,  yet  at 
the  same  time  contained  self-evident  proof 
that  the  writer  did  not  know  the  Greek 
tragedies  in  the  original. 

"Johnson,"  says  Boswell,  "wondered 
how  Sir  Joshua  couM  admire  it ;  "  and  on 
a  subsequent  occasion,  at  the  table  of  the 
latter,  he  seems  to  have  been  animated  by 
the  same  spirit  when,  on  its  being  related 
that  Mrs.  Montagu,  in  the  excess  of  her  ad- 
miration for  the  author  of  a  modern  trag- 
edy —  whom  Croker  supposes  to  have  been 
Erobably  Jephson,  author  of  Brayanza  — 
ad  exclaimed,  "  I  tremble  for  Shakes- 
peare," he  said,  "  when  Shakespeare  has 
Jephson  for  his  rival,  and  Mrs.  Montagu  for 
his  advocate,  he  is  in  a  bad  case  indeed." 

Fifteen  years  later  we  find  Johnson  in 
better  humour  with  Mrs.  Montagu,  though 
we  have  reason  to  suppose  there  was  no 
very  amicable  relation  between  them.  He 
had  been  descanting  on  the  charm  of  such 
society  as  that  of  three  ladies  he  had  met  the 
previous  day  at  dinner  at  Mrs.  Garrick's 
—  Mrs.  Carter,  Hannah  More,  and  Fanny 
Burney.  "Three  such  women,"  he  af- 
firmed, "  were  not  to  be  found.  A  fourth 
there  was,  to  wit,  Mrs.  Lennox,  who  was 
superior  to  them  all." 

Bostoell :  "  What,  sir  1  had  you  them  all 
to  yourself?  " 

Johnson :  "  I  had  them  all,  as  much  as 
they  were  to  be  had." 

Boswell :  "  Might  not  Mrs.  Montagu  have 
made  a  fifth?" 
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Johnson :  '*  Sir,  Mrs.  Montagu  does  not 
make  a  trjide  of  her  wit,  but  Mrs.  Montagu 
is  a  very  extraordinary  woman.  She  has 
a  constant  stream  of  conversation,  and  it 
is  always  impregnated ;  it  always  has  mean- 
ing." 

It  was  the  tone  adopted  by  Johnson  in 
his  Life  of  Lord  Lyttleion  that  gave  um- 
brage to  Mrs.  Montagu.  Before  sending 
his  MS.  to  the  press  Johnson  submitted  it 
to  Mrs.  Montagu,  *'  who,"  says  Mrs.  Rose, 
"  was  much  dissatisfied  with  it,  considering 
her  friend  in  every  way  underrated ;  but 
the  Doctor  made  no  alteration.  "  When," 
continues  this  lady,  **  he  subsequently  made 
one  of  a  party  at  Mrs.  Montagu's  he  ad- 
dressed his  hostess  twice  or  three  times 
after  dinner  with  a  view  to  engage  her  in 
conversation.  Receiving  each  time  only 
cold  and  brief  answers,  he  said  in  a  low 
voice  to  General  Paoli,  who  sat  next  him, 
and  who  told  me  the  story,  *  You  see,  sir, 
I  am  no  longer  the  man  for  Mrs.  Montagu.' 
Mrs.  Montagu,  however,  was  just  towards 
her  contemporary,  and  once  observed,  in 
the  hearing  of  Mrs.  Piozzi,  that,  "  Were  an 
angel  to  give  the  impr'unatury  Dr.  Johnson's 
works  were  among  the  very  few  which 
would  not  need  to  be  lessened  by  a  line." 

Mrs.  Montagu  obtained,  among  her  inti- 
mates, the  nickname  of  **  Fidget,"  though 
why  this  name  was  given  her  does  not  seem 
clear.  However,  it  was  necessary  to  em- 
ploy some  distinctive  appellation  for  her, 
as  there  was  another  Mrs.  Montagu  in  the 
Blue  Stocking  coterie,  with  whom  she  is 
frequently  confounded. 

PART  n. 

KuUa  venenato  llttera  mista  Joco  est. 

Ov.  TrUt. 

Biographers  may  supply  a  minutely 
detailed  account  of  those  whose  lives  they 
are  transmitting,  but  it  can  scarcely  fail  to 
be  tinted,  if  not  coloured,  by  their  own 
views,  prejudices,  or  imagination. 

If  we  would  po-^sess  ourselves  of  the 
genuine  character  of  one  whose  history  we 
think  worth  studying,  we  shall  find  the 
surest  key  to  it  in  the  unguarded  pages  of 
his  or  her  epistolary  correspondence.  In 
that  of  Mrs.  Montagu,  collected  and  ar- 
ranged by  her  nephew  and  executor,  Mr. 
Matthew  Montagu,  we  are  supplied  with  a 
valuable  auxiliary.  Of  the  four  volumes 
into  which  it  has  been  compressed,  the  fir^t 
two  contain  her  earlier  effusions,  begin- 
ning with  the  natural  and  unstudied  com- 
munications of  early  girlhood,  mostly  ad- 
dressed to  her  intimate  friend,  four  years 
her  senior,  the  Duchess  of  Portland.    Few 


young  girls  of  fourteen  have  indited  such 
letters,  though  as  regards  style  or  gram- 
matical correctness  we  are  far  from  offer- 
ing them  as  models;  still,  even  in  this  re- 
spect, they  are  very  superior  to  those  of 
most,  even  mature,  writers  of  that  time. 
Their  charm  lieA  in  the  vivacity  and  ahan- 
don,  the  flow  and  facility,  the  dash  aod 
spirit,  with  which  the  youthful  writer  ex- 
presses herself;  while  the  good  sense  which 
characterizes  her  remarks,  the  evidences 
not  only  of  reflection  and  judgment,  bat 
of  refinement  and  savoir  vivre,  which  even 
thus  early  distinguish  them,  at  once  sur- 
prise and  delight. 

It  was  at  a  later  period  that  Mrs.  Mon- 
tagu acquired,  together  with  a  larger  share 
of  discretion,  and  a  laudable  reticence  of 
that  satirical  spirit  natural  to  her  quick 
and  brilliant  imagination,  the  dignity  and 
elegance  of  diction  which  challenged  tbe 
admiration  of  her  contemporaries.  If  mod- 
ern taste  discovers  to  us  that  she  was  not 
altogether  exempt  from  the  mannerism  of 
her  times,  it  is  never  offended  by  the  small- 
est approach  to  coarseness,  or  even  to  those 
freedoms  of  speech  which  disfigure  the 
works  of  the  last  century.  But  that  which 
most  of  all  draws  us  to  her,  is  her  well-de- 
fined and  practical  appreciation  of  the  po- 
sition, the  duties,  the  capabilities  and  the 
reservations  of  her  sex;  her  nice  discern- 
ment of  the  limits  which,  as  a  woman,  she 
was  called  on  to  approach,  but  beyond 
which  she  was  bound  not  to  venture  —  of 
that  delicate  line  which  divides  the  sab- 
lime  from  the  ridiculous,  and  the  feminine 
instinct  which  withheld  her  from  ever  over- 
stepping it. 

It  was  this  which  gave  a  nameless  grace 
to  all  she  did,  so  that  she  always  comes  be- 
fore us  feeling, thinking,  speaking,  acting, 
writing  as  a  woman  ;  and  whether  in  the 
character  of  daughter,  sister,  wife,  mother 
or  frieud,  attained,  without  appearing  even 
to  aim  at  it,  that  standard  of  perfection 
which  is  in  the  power  of  every  woman, 
and  should  constitute  her  chief  social  pre- 
occupation. 

In  her  day,  it  is  true,  woman  was  still 
the  divinity  of  man  ;  she  had  not  yet,  in 
becoming  his  rival,  swept  away  every  chiv- 
alrous sentiment :  womanly  tact  still  sur- 
vived to  whisper  that  her  strength  lay  in 
the  just  recognition  of  her  dependence,  and 
that,  content  with  the  conscientious  per- 
formance of  supplementary  but  not  less 
important  duties,  she  was  destined  to  form 
an  harmonious  whole,  and  thus  to  attain 
her  highest  fflory  as  the  '*  help-mate  "  of 
man.  Mrs.  Montagu  was  too  intelligent 
to  abandon  the  substance  while  grasping 
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Bt  the  shadow,  and  to  exchanee  the  tri- 
umph of  commandinor  a  willing  homage  for 
the  straggle  of  contention  for  an  impossi- 
ble and  undesirable  equality^.  Mrs.  Mon- 
tagues correspondence  contains  numerous 
papers  —  nay,  many  entire  letters  — 
worthy  of  the  study  of  her  great-grand- 
daughters, whom  we  gladly  refer  to  the 
Tolames  which  contain  them.  We  must 
ooDtent  ourselves  with  extracting  a  single 
one  from  the  earlier  series,  selected  be- 
cause eminently  characteristic  of  the  moral 
qualities  of  the  writer.  If,  as  we  have 
Bonnised,  our  familiar  correspondence  is  a 
vaiuable  exponent  of  individual  character, 
it  is  because  in  every  life  there  must  be 
circuinstances  which  render  the  writer's 
own  description  of  them  and  of  their  effect;} 
a  crucial  test.  The  letter  in  question  was 
written  in  the  unconstrained  trustfulness 
of  intimate  friendship  ten  days  after  the 
sodden  death  of  an  only  infant. 

We  can  better  appreciate  the  genuine 
and  UDobtrusive  piety,  the  dutiful  resigna- 
tion and  calm  dignity,  with  which  she  re- 
ceived this  cruel  blow,  if  we  refer  to  a  pre- 
vious letter  to  the  Duchess  of  Portland, 
and  also  to  another  addressed  to  Mr.  Don- 
ellan  one  short  month  before,  wherein  she 
speaks  of  the  boy  in  language  testifying  to 
the  depth  of  her  maternal  solicitude,  and 
to  the  conscientious  recognition  of  respon- 
sibilities she  has  accepted,  not  without 
profound  reflection  on  the  part  she  thinks 
she  will  have  to  take  in  his  coming  life. 
"My  little  boy,"  she  writes,  **  will  cost  me 
a  sigh  at  parting ;  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to 
see  him  gathering  strength  every  day,  and, 
1  hope,  making  a  provision  of  health  for 
years  to  come."  And  again :  '*  Twenty- 
two  years  and  ten  months  ago,  I  was  just 
the  age  my  son  is  now ;  as  his  way 
through  life  will  lie  through  the  high 
roads  of  ambition  and  pleasure,  he  will 
hardly  pass  thus  unscathed,  but  I  hope 
will  arrive  a  better  informed  traveller  than 
1  have,  through  my  little  private  path. 
His  account  will  consist  of  many  items ; 
God  grant  the  balance  may  be  right  I  I 
would  have  him  think  joy  is  for  the  pure 
in  heart,  and  not  recklessly  sacrifice  the 
smaliest  portion  of  his  integrity  in  hope 
of  making  large  amends  by  deeds  of  esti- 
mation; but  this  is  the  foible  of  bis  sex, 
and  a  man  thinks  it  no  more  necessary  to 
he  as  innocent  as  a  woman  than  to  be  as 
&ir.  Poor  little  man,  may  Heaven  pro- 
tect him  1  I  wish  he  may  be  of  as  con- 
tented a  spirit  as  his  mother  at  the  same 
age,  and  that  his  cheerfulness  may  arise 
not  from  love  of  himself  but  from  being 
worthy  to  poaaessmany  good  and  rirtuoua 


friends."    Thirty  days  later,  she  addresses 
the  following  to  the  Duchess  of  Portland : 

Allerthorp  :  Sept.  16,  1744. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  my  dear  friend  for  her 

tender  ooncem ;  I  would  have  wrote  you  before, 

'  but  I  oould  not  command  my  thoughts  so  as  to 

I  write  what  might  be   understood.     I  am  well 

I  enough  as  to  health  of  body,  but,  God  knows, 

the  sickness  of  the  soul  is  far  worse;  however, 

as  so  many  good  fKends  interest  themselves  for 

me,  I  am  gliMl  I  am  not  ill.     I  know  it  is  my 

duty  to  be  resigned  and  to  submit ;  many  far 

better  than  I  am  have  been  as  unfortunate. 

I  hope  time  will  bring  me  comfort;  I  will  as- 
sist it  with  my  best  endeavours;  it  is  in  afflio- 
tion  like  mine  that  reason  ought  to  exert  itself, 
or  one  m'udt  fall  beneath  the  stroke.  I  apply 
myself  to  reading  as  muoh  as  I  can,  and  I  find 
it  does  me  service.  Poor  Mr.  Montagu  shows 
me  an  example  of  patience  and  fortitude,  though 
undoubtedly  he  feels  as  much  sorrow  as  I  can, 
for  he  loved  our  child  as  much  as  a  parent 
could.  I  am  deeply  moved  by  your  wishing 
yourself  with  so  unhappy  a  companion;  your 
oonveraition  would  be  a  cordial  to  my  spirits, 
but  I  should  fear  being  otherwise  to  yours. 

Adieu.  Think  of  me  as  seldom  as  you  can; 
and  when  you  do,  remember  I  am  patient,  and 
hope  that  the  same  Providence  which  snatched 
from  me  this  dear  blessing  may  bestow  others; 
if  not,  I  will  endeavour  to  be  content  if  I  may 
not  be  happy.  Heaven  preserve  you  and  your 
dear  precious  babes;  thank  Qod  you  are  far 
from  my  misfortuae,  and  can  hardly  fear  to  be 
bereft  of  alL 

I  am. 
Ever  your  Grace's  most  affectionate 

E.  M. 

We  do  not  offer  this  as  an  elegantly  ex- 
pressed,  or  even  a  well- written  literary 
specimen,  but  as  an  indication  of  the  true 
character  of  the  writer  —  as  the  letter  of 
a  woman  of  thought,  though  only  twenty- 
three,  and  above  all  of  feeling,  and  valua- 
ble for  its  very  simplicity  and  natural- 
ness ;  the  total  absence,  not  only  of  all  cant, 
but  of  the  conventional  phrases  with 
which  letters  are  usually  filled  up  at  such 
moments,  when  it  is  so  difficult  to  write  at 
all;  and  the  implied  evidence  of  a  well- 
balanced  mind.  The  tone  that  pervades 
it  is  touching  in  the  extreme. 

Mrs.  Montagu's  later  correspondence 
shows  her  to  us  always  in  the  admirable 
hght  of  a  woman  capable  of  self-control, 
and  showing  the  soundness  of  her  sense 
by  her  subjugation  of  a  natural  propensity 
to  satire. 

**  Rarer  than  the  Phoenix,"  says  De 
Quincey,  ^  is  the  virtuous  man  who  will 
consent  to  withhold  a  prosperous  anecdote 
because  it  is  a  lie." 

Barer  still,  we  yentore  to  think,  is  the 
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gentle-hearted  woman  who,  worshipped 
for  the  readiness  of  her  wit,  prefers  to 
forego  a  brilliant  remark  because  it  may 
wound  even  an  absent  acquaintance. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  this  creditable  for- 
bearance, there  is  scarcely  a  letter  with- 
out zest  and  point,  unless  it  be  those  con- 
spicuous for  well-digested  and  tersely-ex- 
pressed moral  reflections. 

In  one,  dated  Tunbridge  Wells,  a  very 
favourite  resort  of  Mrs.  Montagu's,  and 
to  the  salubrity  of  which  place  she  con- 
sidered she  owed"  her  recovery  from  a 
serious  illness  and  ultimate  prolongation 
of  life,  she  gives  a  most  amusing  and 
graphic  account  of  an  excursion,  to  the 
ruins  of  Tunbridge  Castle  in  company  with 
the  author  of  the  Night  Thoughts, 

In  1761  this  correspondence  ceases  with 
a  letter  addressed  to  Mrs.  Carter,  and  giv- 
ing a  lively  and  interesting  description  of 
the  *<  coronation  of  the  young  king," 
George  III. 

It  was  in  1775  that  Mrs.  Montagu  lost  her 
husband,  and  we  gather  from  the  corre- 
spondence of  her  friends,  at  the  time,  that 
she  mourned  him  sincerely ;  but  we  fiud 
no  letters  of  her  own  of  that  date  to  trans- 
mit to  us  the  reflections  'to  which  so  ^vere 
a  loss  must  have  given  rise  in  a  mind  like 
hers. 

A  few  days  before  his  death,  namely,  on 
May  8, 1775,  Mrs.  Chapone  writes  to  Mrs. 
Delany :  • 

**  Poor  Mrs.  Montagu  is  in  a  most  dis- 
tressful situation.  Mr.  .Montagu  is  in  the 
last  stage,  but  instead  of  sinking  easily, 
as  might  have  been  expected  from  so  long 
and  gradual  a  decline,  he  suffers  a  great 
struggle,  and  has  a  fever  attended  with 
deliriums  which  are  most  dreadfully  affect- 
ing to  Mrs.  Montagu. 

''*•  If  this  sad  scene  should  continue,  I 
tremble  for  the  effects  of  it  on  her  tender 
frame ;  but  I  think  it  must  very  soon  have 
an  end,  and  she  will  then  reconcile  herself 
to  a  loss  so  long  expected,  though  I  doubt 
not  she  will  feel  it  very  sincerely. 

*'*•  He  is  entitled  to  her  highest  esteem 
and  gratitude,  and,  I  believe,  possesses 
both.'' 

There  is  no  doubt  these  sentiments  were 
fully  reciprocated  by  her  husband. 

He  was  much  older  than  his  wife ;  but 
the  letters  which  passed  between  them 
suffice  to  show  how  truly  she  was  attached 
to  him,  how  entirely  she  appreciated  his 
admirable  qualities,  and  how  exemplary  a 
wife  she  proved  to  him.  He,  on  his  part« 
showed  the  great  affection  and  esteem  he 
entertained  for  her  by  leaving  her  the  sole 
disposal  of  his  large  fortune,  with  the  ex- 


ception of  a  few  legacies,  the  largest  of 
these  being  1,000/.  to  his  nearest  relative, 
Lord  Sandwich. 

This  nobleman  behaved  with  great  gen- 
erosity and  dignity  on  the  opening  of  the 
will,  at  which  he  was  present ;  for  althougii 
it  had  been  generally  expected  that,  apart 
from  a  life-interest  to  the  widow,  he  would 
have  inherited  his  kinsman's  property,  be 
was  the  first  to  express  his  satisfaction  at 
this  flattering  proof  of  Mr.  Montagu's  affeo- 
tion  for  his  wife. 

Mrs.  Delany,  writing  to  the  Rev.  John 
Dewer  on  May  26,  1775,  says : 

"  Mr.  Edward  Montagu  is  dead.  He  ha3 
left  his  widow  everything,  real  and  pe^ 
sonal  estate  for  ever,  only  charging  it  with 
a  legacy  of  3,000/.  If  her  heart  proves  as 
good  as  her  head  she  may  do  abundance  of 
good;  her  possessions  are  very  great" 

We  do  not  find  any  mention  made  of 
the  ultimate  disposal  of  this  noble  fortune, 
nor  can  we  trace  out  a  proportionate 
amount  of  charitable  deeds  for  which  it 
served,  but  we  now  and  then  discover  un- 
obtrusive facts,  such  as  Mrs.  Montagu's 
generosity  to  the  sweeps,  and  the  ready 
assistance  she  afforded  to  literary  persons 
(among  whom  was  Dr.  Beattie)  ana  others 
when  in  distress,  which  lead  us  to  the  be- 
lief that  one  so  uniformly  considerate  and 
thoughtful  could  not  have  been  unmindful 
of  the  necessities  of  others. 

One  of  the  first  uses  she  made  of  her 
wealth  was  to  settle  on  Mrs*  Elisabeth 
Carter  one  hundred  pounds  a  year ;  and 
as  with  the  gift  she  imposed  the  express 
condition  that  this  instance  of  her  liberali- 
ty should  be  kept  secret,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  she  conferred  many  other  be- 
nevolent favours  which  remaiucd  an- 
known. 

Forming  our  opinion  of  Mrs.  Montagn 
on  what  she  uoconsciously  reveals  to  us  of 
herself  in  her  correspondence  —  in  which, 
by  a  singular  and  most  refreshing  contrast 
with  the  letters  and  autobiography  of 
"  Fanny  Burney,"  self  is  never  obtruded  — • 
we  are  irresistibly  drawn  to  her,  and  in- 
voluntarily accord  her  our  admiration  and 
esteem.  This  impression  is  confirmed  by 
the  perusal  of  letters  addressed  to  Mrs. 
Montagu  by  her  intimate  female  friends, 
the  Duchess  of  Portland,  Mrs.  Donellan, 
Mrs.  Delany,  Mrs.  Chapone,  Mrs.  Carter, 
and  many  others,  and  by  such  men  as 
Gilbert  West,  Lord  Lyttleton,  Johnson, 
Young,  &c. 

Speaking  of  Mrs.  Montagu,  Mrs.  Pendar- 
ves  says : 

** .  .  .  Fidget  is  a  most  entertaining 
creature  \  but  as  I  believe  you  are  better 
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acquainted  with  her  than  I  «m,  I  shall  not 
attempt  her  portrait ;  she  would  prove  too 
difficult  a  task  for  my  pen  as  .well  as  pen- 
al; for  there  are  some  delicate  touches 
that  would  foil  the  skill  of  a  much  abler 
artist  than  I  pretend  to  be."  .  .  . 

We  have  already  remarked  on  the  great 
favour  with  which  Mrs.  Montagu  regard- 
ed Tunbridge  Wells,  and  the  strong  faith 
she  entertained  in  the  efficacy  of  its  wa- 
ters. She  appears  to  have  visited  this  place 
very  frequently,  and  to  have  greatly  enjoy- 
ed the  society  which  assembled  there. 
Tunbricfge  Wells  at  that  time  was  just 
coming  into  vogne  as  a  fashionable  water- 
ing-place, and  soon  became,  not  only  the 
rendezvous  of  persons  of  rank  and  emi- 
nence, but  the  resort  of  would-be  fashiona- 
bles and  pushing  parvenus,  who,  following 
in  the  wake  of  good  society,  hoped  to 
force  their  way  into  its  precincts  by  thus 
Barprisiog  it  during  its  unconventional  and 
unguarded  delwfsements.  This  proceeding 
on  their  part  is  frequently  animadverted 
00  in  Mrs.  Montagu's  letters,  and  the  obser- 
vations she  makes  serve  to  show  how  close- 
ly the  vices  and  follies  of  past  times  re- 
iemble  those  of  our  own,  and  that,  placed 
in  similar  circumstances,  human  nature 
proves  always  the  same. 

Mention  is  made  in  Mrs.  Montagu's,  as 
veil  as  in  Mrs.  Carter's  correspondence,  of 
a  very  pleasant  tour  through  Sussex,  ac- 
complished by  these  two  ladies  on  one  of 
the  occasions  when  they  made  Tunbridge 
Weils  their  head-quarters;  but  a  much 
more  interesting  and  telling  episode  was 
the  •*  Continental  journey  '*  planned  and 
performed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Montagu,  Mrs. 
Carter,  and  the  Marquis  of  Bath,  partly  for 
pleasure,  partly  for  the  health  of  the  lat- 
ter, who  had  been  recommended  by  his 
physicians  to  drink  the  waters  of  the  Spa 
Bpzings.  Dr.  Douglas,  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  the  learned  and  well-known 
detector  of  literary  forgeries,  then  chap- 
lain to  Lord  Bath,  his  intimate  friend,  was 
of  the  party,  and  they  started  on  this  for- 
midable expedition  in  the  summer  of  the 
year  1763,  just  after  the  signing  of  the 
treaty  of  peace. 

"Lord  Bath  and  Mrs.  Montagu  had  their 
eeparate  suites  and  establishments,  though 
tbey  travelled  together;  and  when  one 
house  was  not  sufficiently  large  to  contain 
both  families,  Mrs.  Carter  was  always  with 
Mrs.  Montagu,  but  they  always  dined  to- 
gether at  the  table  of  Lord  Bath.  .  .  .. 

"They  landed  at  Calais  on  June  4, 1763, 
ud  reached  Dover  on  their  return  on  Sep- 
tember 19  of  the  same  year.  They '  went 
first  to  Spa,  and  after  a  short  tour  in  Ger- 


many proceeded  down  the  Rhine  to  Hol- 
land; and  thence  through  Brussels,  Ghent, 
Bruges,  and  Dunkirk  to  Calais  again.'' 

To  ourselves,  to  whom  such  a  trifling 
little  tour  as  this  represents  a  summer 
week's  excursion,  the  recital  of  the  labori- 
ous efforts  that  it  occasioned  this  illustri- 
ous party  a  century  ago  is  rather  amusing, 
and  at  the  same  time  full  of  interest ;  there 
is  moreover,  to  be  found  in  Mrs.  Carter's 
letters,  descriptive  of  its  incidents,  a  great 
deal  that  is  eminently  suggestive. 

While,  with  the  superiority  of  modern 
inventions  before  our  eyes,  we  smile  at 
those  obstacles  and  difficulties  of  travel 
which  we  can  readily  imagine,  but  have 
seldom  practically  experienced,  we  cannot 
but  admit  that  they  were  attended  with 
compensations  which  gave  to  travelling 
that  peculiar  charm  of  adventure  now  fast 
disappearing. 

The  travelling  expeditions  of  well-to-do 
modern  tourists  —  unless  they  can  summon 
the  courage  to  face  unknown  risks,  and 
take  the  trouble  to  search  out  unfrequent- 
ed tracks  —  are  daily  becoming  more  flat 
and  uninteresting.  The  progress  of  pri- 
vate individuals  is  now  like  the  progress 
of  sovereigns,  it  is  a  mere  removal  from 
one  palace  to  another,  accompanied  by  all 
the  superfluous  luxuries  of  home,  without 
variety,  without  novelty,  without  change. 
Railway  locomotion  is  everywhere  the 
same ;  the  characteristic,  hospitable  pro- 
vincial inn  is  discarded ;  hotels  are  all 
alike ;  obsequious  waiters  and  sophisticated 
chambermaids,  all  cut  out  on  one  pat- 
tern, are  ready  to  forestall  your  cultivated 
wants,  and  reply  in  any  language  in  which 
you  are  pleased  to  address  them ;  the  pic- 
turesque old  nooks  and  corners  disappear, 
despite  their  historical  associations  and 
sesthetical  attractions,  to  give  place  to 
smart  priggish -looking  rows  and  terraces 
and  boulevards  adapted  to  the  notions  of 
the  day;  in  short,  Progress,  at  once  the 
friend  and  foe  of  society,  the  destroyer  and 
re-creator,  the  improver  and  deteriorator, 
the  beautifler  and  defacer,  the  bane  and 
antidote,  has  levelled  all  things  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  while  conferring  on  man- 
kind unspeakable  boons,  has  swept  away 
all  the  poetry  t)f  existence. 

It  is  this,  perhaprt,  that  makes  us  linger 
over  the  detail  of  such  letters  as  these, 
dated  respectively  from  the  localities  we 
have  enumerated  —  all  familiar  to  our 
readers,  but  under  another  aspect.  As  we 
read,  we  sigh  for  the  departed  days,  of 
which  we  can  just  remember  the  latest, 
when  the  quaint  old  towns  of  French  and 
Flemish    Flanders  were  a  day's  journey 
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or  more  apart,  albeit  the  calMes  we 
travelled  in,  remindinj^  us  of  Gil  Bias  or 
Sterae's  Sentimental  Journey^  were  woru, 
disfigured  aad  crazy,  the  Ciittle  no  better 
than  cart-horses,  and  the  tackle  connectincr 
them  with  the  vehicle  consisted  of  knotted 
ropes  !  What  would  you  have  ?  In  1703 
'*  the  Empress-Qaeen  travelled  with  no 
other  equipage." 

We  realize  the  picture  called  up,  as  we 
read  that  *'  for  the  last  fifty  miles  the  roads 
have  been  bordered  with  very  fine  trees, 
looking  like  an  interminable  avenue  to  an 
imaginary  great  house ;  ^'  but  we  cannot 
share  Mrs.  Carter's  admiration  for  the 
'*  prospects  on  each  side,"  which,  with  the 
best  will  in  the  worli  we  never  could  con- 
sider "extremely  beautiful,"  between  Lille 
and  Ghent  1  Still  we  confess  that,  without 
being  beautiful,  even  this  was  interesting : 
there  was  something  new  in  those  days  in 
every  object  one  passed  ;  something  wholly 
un-Euglish  in  the  primitive  hamlets,  the 
sequestered  farm-houses,  the  roadside 
smithy,  the  village  inn  exhibiting  a  MS. 
notice  to  the  effect  that  Ilier  verkoopt  men 
drank^  and  intimating  by  some  inj^enious 
signboard  that  there  was  lodging  ^r  man 
and  beast.  In  those  davs  we  had  leisure 
to  Study  the  appearance  and  demeanour, 
the  habits  and  cuitoms,  of  the  inhabitants  : 
the  female  field-labourers ;  the  half-clad 
children  with  tanned  faces  and  bleached 
hair  ;  the  swathed  infants  bound  to  a  cof- 
fin-shaped board  and  hung  up  within  or 
without  the  cabin ;  the  dejected  horses  and 
lean  kine ;  the  meditative  cats  and  flat- 
tened pigs;  the  simple  village  church;  the 
garlanded  cemetery ;  the  antique  draw- 
well  ;  in  short,  the  harvest  of  new  ideas 
we  were  wont  to  cull  as  we  jogged  along 
in  tho^e  days  of  leisurely  travelling  would 
be  endless.  Then  there  was  a  pleasure  in 
reaching  our  journey's  end  wholesomely 
tired  and  ready  to  be  satisfied  with  food 
and  accommodation  every  item  of  which 
came  to  us  with  the  refreshing  charm  of 
novelty.  Alas  1  what  has  railway  travel- 
ling, what  have  the  levelling  facilities  of 
intercommunication  given  us  in  exchange 
for  all  this?  Mrs.  CarWr  And  her  com- 
panions describe  their  accidents  and  ad- 
ventures in  the  true  spirit  <5f  travellers,  il- 
lustrating Seneca's  assertion  — 

.  .  Quod  fuit  durum  pati 
Mcminiase  dulce  est. 

Their  "  equipages  consisted  of  a  coach,  a 
I7w-a-«w,  a  post-chaise,  and  a  chasse-marine.j 
with  ten  or  twelve  outriders  I  "  O  ye  gods 
and  little  fishes  1  What  a  cavalcade  where- 
with to  enter  a  small  old  Flemish  city,  re- 


posing beneatb  the  shadow  of  its  medieval 
traditions,  and  made  up  of 

*    ...  many  a  street 
Whence  busy  life  hath  fled. 

Where  withoat  harry  poiseless  feet 
The  grass-grown  pavement  tread. 

"  When  about  eighteen  miles  out  of  the 
I  town,  my  Lord  Bath*s  coach  lost  one  of 
its  hind  wheels,  and  it  was  above  two  hours 
before  it  could  be  repaired  :  aft^r  this  the 
road  became  so  rug2:ed  that  we  could  only 
move  slowly,  and  there  was  little  hope  of 
arriving  here  by  daylight,  which  was  much 
to  be  wished  in  this  lawless,  undisciplined 
country  "  1 

It  appears  that  the  rate  of  travelling  on 
which  they  reckoned  was  sixty  miles  in 
fourteen  hours,  so  that  they  left  Brussels 
at  six  A.M.  in  order  to  reach  Liege  for  a 
late  supper.  But  later  on  they  "set  oat 
from  Lidge  before  nine  in  the  morning, 
and  did  not  reach  Spa  till  six  in  the  eve- 
ning, a  distance  of  one-and-twenty  miles, 
and  such  a  road  as  I  never  passed  before, 
and  never  desire  to  pass  again  after  I  have 
returned  by  it ;  it  is  a  wild  region  of  prec- 
ipices, and  there  are  hills  to  which  Clifion  is 
a  mere  plaything,''^  ..."  At  the  foot  of  a 
beautifully  romantic  hill,  a  mile  from  Spa, 
is  a  riuer  about  which  our  people  were  a  littie 
uneasy,  as  it  is  sometimes  impassable  ;  but  it 
proved  to  be  nothing  at  all.  All  our  car- 
riages held  out  very  well,  except  the  chasse- 
marine^  which  was  overturned ;  .  .  .  no- 
body, however^  was  hurt,  though  it  con- 
tained a  gun  which  was  deeply  loaded^  and 
broke  to  pieces  by  the  overthrow;  this, 
however,  did  not  go  off"  I  There  is  a  par- 
donable tendency  (indicative  of  the  state 
of  the  times)  to  indulge  in  the  marvels  of 
travellers'  tales  throughout  these  letters,  as 
our  readers  will  perceive ;  hers  probably 
did  not.  "  At  length,"  she  writes  (June 
17, 1703), "  I  have  the  pleasure  of  acquaint- 
ing you,  that  after  ten  days*  journeying 
our  travels  are  finished,  and  we  are  ar- 
rived, thank  God !  safe  and  well  at  Spa:  . 
.  .  the  roads  are  very  rough,  but  the 
prospect  on  all  sides  is  in  the  highest  style 
of  savage  beauty  "  1 

Throughout  this  correspondence  we  are 
forcibly  struck  by  the  common-place  nature 
of  Mrs.  Carter's  observations,  as  well  as 
of  her  style,  and  more  particularly  by  tfie 
disappointing  narrowness  of  her  ideas ;  we 
are  continually  surprised  at  the  disagreea- 
ble flippancy  she  displays,  and  her  appar- 
ently unconscious  self-confldence  in  treat- 
ing of  matters  of  which  she  is  obviously 
ignorant;  this  would  be  amusing  in  a 
boarding-school  miss,  but  we  do  not  look 
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for  it  from  a  mind  matured  by  study  and 
experieoce  of  the  world. 

Mrs.  Carter  was  unquestionably  a 
kftrned  woman :  so  apt  a  scholar  was  she, 
th&t — albeit  disdaining  the  intricacies  of 
the  Greek  grammar  —  two  years'  assidu- 
oos  labour  sufficed  to  make  her  a  Grecian 
of  note ;  but,  alas !  all  this  time  her  knowl- 
edge of  men  and  things  seems  to  have  suf- 
fered woefully  from  her  classical  pre-occu- 
pations;  and  we  consequently  find  her 
Gomplacently  making  the  most  erroneous 
Statements,  and  forming  the  most  superfi- 
cial judgments.  As  we  read  on,  we  feel 
that,  if  Mrs.  Carter  ought  to  have  been, 
she  certainly  was  not  in  adyance  of  her 
age. 

Few  women,  probably,  could  have  pro- 
duced her  translation  of  Epictetus  —  a 
Una  seiffnettr  tout  honneur — at  the  same 
time,  any  man,  woman,  or  child  could  have 
▼ritten  her  letters.  Interesting  they  un- 
questionably  are  for  the  pictures  they  give 
us  of  the  times,  the  persons  and  places 
they  introduce ;  but  not  one  broad  senti- 
ment, not  one  original  or  independent  ob- 
Ber7ation,  not  one  instructive  or  thought- 
fill  suggestion,  do  they  contain.  In  this 
respect  how  widely  different,  how  vasily 
superior,  do  we  find  Mrs.  Montagu ;  John- 
son's tersely  expressed  appreciation  of  her 
is  fisirly  earned ;  her  letters,  like  '*  her 
conversation,"  are  ^*  always  impregnated." 

To  return  to  Mrs.  Carter's  account  of 
their  foreign  tour. 

"We  all  dined  on  Sunday  at  twelve 
o'clock,*'  she  says,  "  with  the  Prince-Bishop 
of  Augsburg.  The  company  were  Lord 
Bath,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Montagu  and  the  rest 
of  our  party.  Lord  and  Li^y  Robert  Ber- 
tie, a  Russian  ambassador,  and  some  oth- 
ers. His  highness,"  she  approvingly  pro- 
ceeds, **  is  extremely  weU-bred  and  obliging, 
and  looks  like  a  very  quiet,  good  kind  of 
noA,  but  had  nothing  of  an  episcopal  ap- 
pearance in  his  dress." 

There  would  be  much  to  sa^  about  Mrs. 
Carter's  style,  which  is  certainly  not  ele- 
gant, or  even  scholarly,  but  it  is  compre- 
hensible ;  we  therefore  pass  on. 

"He  was  in  a  blossom-coloured  coat, 
vith  an  embroidered  star  on  his  breast, 
And  a  diamond  cross,  but  (I)  hia  behaviour 
is  extremely  proper."  .  .  • 

Mrs.  Carter  seems  to  imagine  that  a  for- 
eign Catholic  prince-bishop  must  necessa- 
rily be  an  ogre.  We  recall  the  valued 
^nouT  we  once  enjoyed  of  dining  with 
the  Prince-Primate  of  Hungary  in  hifl  pic- 
turesque old  palace  at  Gran,  and  never 
remember  to  have  been  in  more  agreeable, 
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more  learned,  or  more  polished  society, 
and  yet  it  did  not  surprise  us  in  the  least. 

.  .  .  *'  And  it  seems,"  continues  Mrs. 
Carter,  <*  as  soon  as  his  guests  are  with- 
drawn, he  always  reads  prayers  by  him- 
self." 

Doubtless  the  good  prelate  availed  him- 
self of  the  opportunity  to  say  his  office. 

**  His  highness,"  it  appears,  ^  kept  open 
house  during  his  stay  at  Spa,  and  invited 
all  the  visitors  to  his  table."  They  were 
all  apparently  of  the  upper  ranks,  though 
of  various  nationalities,  and  among  tbem 
princes  of  the  blood  and  ambassadors, 
who  thus  dined  with  him  in  turn,  so  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Montagu  and  their  party  in- 
cluding Mrs.  Carter,  were  frequent  guests 
at  his  princely  board. 

Mrs.  Carter  recognizes  the  liberality  and 
hospitality  of  this  proceeding,  but  she 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  in  any  way  ex- 
empt from  the  narrow  prejudices  and  lim- 
ited views  of  her  untravelled  generation  : 
she  carried  abroad,  made  no  attempt  to 
investigate  or  throw  off  while  away,  and 
brought  back  with  her  intact,  such  popular 
notions  of  Continental  customs  as  thea 
prevailed  among  her  countrymen. 

Speaking  of  the  venerable  and  benevo« 
lent  entertainer,  she  says : 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  his  talents  be 
of  t]ie  most  shining  kind,  like  his  dia- 
monds; but  there  is  so  much  good  nature, 
and  such  Vk  perfect  decorum  in  his  whole  be- 
haviour, as  renders  him  a  very  respectable 
character:  in  his  religion,  such  as  it  istf  I 
believe  him  perfectly  sincere.^' 

On  one  occasion,  when  she  had  saun- 
tered into  a  cathedral,  she  hustled  out 
agaiU)  from  ''  an  apprehension  that,  as  far 
as  the  guide  could  be  understood,  there 
was  going  to  be  an  elevation  of  the 
Hostia." 

Yet  she  admits,  speaking  of  the  interior 
of  another  church,  that  '*  it  was  very  fine, 
and  the  dim  religious  light  added  to  the 
solemnity  of  the  building ; "  and  that  "  the 
meeting,  at  several  parts  of  the  church, 
with  people  singly  praying,  with  every  ap- 
pearance of  seriousness  and  devotion, 
was  inexpressibly  striking  and  affecting. 
Nothing,"  she  continues,  *'  could  have  pre- 
vented me  from  falling  down  on  my  knees, 
but  the  dread  of  appearing  to  worship 
printing  and  sculpture." 

She  remarks  rightly  on  the  little  incon- 
siderable town  of  Jiilich,  formerly  the 
halting  place  between  Aix  and  Cologne : 

'*  I  believe  it  is  well  fortified ;  but  such 
a  poor,  dirty,  insignificant  little  place,  that 
nothing  but  the  sagacity  of  ambition  could 
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have  discovered  it  was  worth  contending 
for.'* 

Our  own  experience  of  this  place,  four- 
score years  later,  does  not  enable  us  to  re- 
cord much  progress  in  the  civilization  of 
its  inhabitants.  It  was  in  the  year  18^ 
that  travelling  in  a  private  calhche,  we 
halted  at  Jiilich  to  change  horses.  The 
inn  at  which  we  alighted  was  more  abject 
and  repulsive  than  any  roadside  fonda  in 
t^e  Peninsula,  and  when  the  landlady  came 
for  orders  as  to  what  she  should  provide 
for  us,  we  almost  shuddered  at  the  ques- 
tion. There  was  only  one  article  of  con- 
sumption it  was  possible  to  reconcile  one- 
self to  in  such  a  place  ;  consequently,  bein^ 
a  party  of  four,  we  ordered  a  couple  of 
dozen  of  eggs  h  la  coque.  The  old  woman 
disappeared,  and  was  so  long  that  it  was 
evident  that  there  must  be  some  ^  terrible 
news  *'  looming  in  the  distance ;  and  so, 
indeed  it  proved,  for  when  she  at  last  re- 
turned, it  was  to  inform  us,  with  a  doleful 
face,  that  there  was  not  an  egg  in  the 
place.  A  large  basket  had  arrived  that 
very  morning,  blit  the  servant  had  sat 
down  on  the  basket  and  smashed  every 
one  1  So  we  went  on  in  a  state  of  starva- 
tion. After  all,  the  new  methods  of  trav- 
elling have  their  advantages  1 

Of  the  Dutch,  Mrs.  Carter  says :  "  The 
people  are  without  movement,  either  in 
their  limbs  or  features ;  and  Mrs.  Montagu 
declares  she  never  hald  a  complete  idea 
of  what  was  meant  by  stock  still  till  she 
came  to  Holland." 

Both  Lord  Bath  and  Mrs.  Montagu 
found  their  health  greatly  improved  by 
their  visit  to  Spa,  and  the  course  of  wa- 
ters they  had  undergone  there ;  and 
doubtless  the  entire  change  of  such  a  trip 
contributed  its  share  to  the  benefits  de- 
rived. 

It  was  not  long  after,  however,  that  Mrs. 
Montagu  had  to  endure  the  grief  of  losine 
her  old  and  valued  friend,  the  Marquis  of 
Bath,  a  loss  she  felt  very  deeply ;  for  Mrs. 
Iviontagu  was  warm  in  her  friendships,  and 
had  been  on  intimate  terms  with  this  ven- 
erable nobleman  who  shared  many  of  her 
tastes. 


From  Kaeaiillan*9  If  agtzlne 

THE    STRANGE    ADVENTURES    OF   A 
PHAETON. 

BT  WULLUM  MLAjOK,  AUTHOB  OF  "▲  DAUOHTB 
OV   HBTU,"  KTO. 

CHAPTER  XXVn. 
ALONG  THE  GRETA. 

"  Ton  stood  belbre  me  like  a  thought, 
A  dream  remembered  in  a  dream. 
But  when  thooe  meek  eyes  first  did  seem 

To  tell  me.  Love  within  you  wrought  — 
O  Greta,  dear  domestio  stream! 

Has  not,  since  then.  Love's  promptnre  deep, 
Hiis  not  Love*8  whisper  evermore, 
Been  oeaseless  as  tby  gentle  roar  7 

Sole  voioe,  when  other  voioes  sleep, 
Dear  under-eong  in  Clamor's  hour.'* 

«  Now,  Bell,"  says  Tita,  "  I  am  going  to 
ask  you  a  serious  question." 

^*  Yes,  mamma,"  says  the  girl,  dutifully. 

«  Where  is  the  North  Country  ?  " 

Goodness  gracious  I  This  was  a  pretty 
topic  to  start  as  we  sat  idly  by  the  shores 
of  Derwentwater,  and  watched  the  great 
white  clouds  move  lazily  over  the  moao- 
tain  peaks  beyond.  For  did  it  not  involve 
some  haphazard  remark  of  Bell's,  which 
would  instantly  plunge  the  Lieutenant 
into  the  history  of  Strathclide,  so  as  to 

{)rove,  in  defiance  of  the  first  principles  of 
ogic  and  the  Ten  (Commandments,  that 
the  girl  was  altogether  right  ?  Bell  solved 
the  difficulty  in  a  novel  fashion.  She 
merely  repeated  in  a  low  and  careless 
voice,  some  lines  from  the  chief  favoahte 
of  all  her  songs  — 

■*  While  sadly  I  roam,  I  regret  my  dear  home. 
Where  lads  and  young  lasses  are  making  tbo 

hay. 
The  merry  bells  ring,  and  the  birds  sweetly 

sing. 
And  maidens  and  meadows  are  pleasant  and 

Oh!  the  oak  and  the  ash,  and  the  bonny  iry- 

tree. 
They  grow  so  green  in  the  North  Conntree!  ** 


"  But  where  is  it  ?  *'  says  Tita.  "  You 
are  always  looking  to  the  North  and  never 
getting  there.  Down  in  Oxford,  you  were 
all  anxiety  to  get  up  to  Wales.  Once  In 
Wales,  you  hurried  U3  on  to  Westmorelaod. 
Now  you  are  in  Westmoreland,  you  are 
still  hankering  after  the  North,  and  I  want 
to  know  where  you  mean  to  stop?  At 
Carlisle?  Or  Edinburgh?  Or  John 
o'Groat's  ?  " 

The  little  woman  was  becoming  qnite 

eloquent  in  her  quiet  and  playful  fashion, 

as  she  sat  there  with  Bell's  band  in  hers. 

The  girl  looked  rather  embarrassed ;  and 

^BOy  of  course,  the  Lieutenant^  always  oo 
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tbe  look-on t  for  sach  a  chance,  mnst  needs 
vhip  up  his  heavy  artillery  and  open  fire 
on  fiell's  opponent. 

"No,  Madame,**  he  says,  "why  should 
yoa  fix  down  that  beautiful  country  to 
asy  place  ?  Is  it  not  better  to  have  the 
dream  always  before  you?  You  are  too 
practical " 

Too  practical  I  —  this  from  an  imperti- 
neot  young  Uhlan  to  a  gentle  lady  whose 
ejes  are  full  of  wistful  visions  and  fancies 
from  tbe  morning  to  the  night  I 

" It  is  better  that  you  have  it  like 

tbe  £1  Dorado  that  the  old  travellers  went 
to  seek  —  always  in  front  of  them,  but 
Devftr  just  in  sight.  Mademoiselle  is  quite 
nght  not  to  put  down  her  beautiful  coun- 
try in  tbe  map." 

"  Coant  von  Rosen,"  says  my  Lady,  with 
lome  show  of  petulance, ''  you  are  always 
proviDg  Bell  to  be  in  the  right.  You 
nerer  help  me :  and  you  know  I  never  get 
aay  assistance  from  the  quarter  whence  it 
oaght  to  come.  Now,  if  f  were  to  say  that 
I  belonged  to  the  North  Country,  you 
voald  never  think  of  bringing  all  sorts  of 
historical  arguments  to  prove  that  I  did." 

**  Madame,"  says  the  young  man,  with 
great  modesty,  *Hhe  reason  is  that  you 
oerer  need  any  such  arguments,  for  you  are 
always  in  the  right  at  the  first." 

Here  Bell  laughs  in  a  very  malicious 
manner ;  for  waf«  not  the  retort  provoked  ? 
My  Lady  asks  the  girl  to  watch  the  creep- 
ing of  a  shadow  over  the  summit  of  Glara- 
mara,  as  if  that  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  history  of  Deira. 

Well,  the  women  owed  us  some  expla- 
nation; for  between  them  they  had  re- 
Bolred  upon  our  setting  out  for  Penrith 
tiiat  afternoon.  All  the  excursions  we 
had  planned  in  this  beautiful  neighbour- 
hood had  to  be  abandoned,  and  for  no  os- 
tensible reason  whatever.  That  there 
most  be  some  occult  reason,  however,  for 
this  odd  resolve  was  quite  certain ;  and 
the  laeatenant  and  myself  were  left  to  fit 
8och  keys  to  the  mystery  as  we  might 
think  proper. 

Was  it  really,  then,  this  odd  longing  of 
Bell's  to  go  northwardi,  or  was  it  not  rather 
a  secret  consciousness  that  Arthur  would 
cease  to  accompany  us  at  Carlisle?  The 
Toang  man  had  remained  behind  at  the 
hotel  that  morning.  He  had  important  let- 
ters to  write,  be  said.  A  telegram  had  ar- 
rived for  him  while  we  were  at  breakfast ; 
uid  he  had  remarked,  in  a  careless  way,  that 
it  was  from  Mr.  Tatham,  Katty's  father. 
Perhaps  it  was.  There  is  no  saying  what 
*  reckless  young  fellow  may  not  goad  an 
elderly  gentleman  into  doing ;  but  if  this 


;  message,  as  we  were  given  to  understand, 
had  really  something  to  do  with  Arthur*ii 
relations  toward  Katty,  it  was  certainly 
an  odd  matter  to  arrange  by  telegraph. 

As  for  the  Lieutenant,  he  appeared  to 
treat  the  whole  affair  with  a  cool  indiffer- 
ence which  was  probably  assumed.  In 
private  conversation  he  informed  me  that 
what  Arthur  might  do  in  the  way  of  mar- 
rying Miss  Tatham  or  anybody  else  was 
of  no  consequence  whatever  to  him. 

''Mademoiselle  will  tell  me  my  fate  — 
that  is  enough,"  he  said.  ^  You  think  that 
I  am  careless, —  yes?  It  is  not  so,  except 
I  am  convinced  your  friend  from  Twick- 
enham has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  No,  he 
will  not  marry  Mademoiselle  —  that  is  so 
clear  that  anyone  can  see  it  —  but  he  may 
induce  her,  frighten  her,  complain  of  her, 
so  that  she  will  not  marry  me.  Good.  If  it 
is  so,  I  will  know  who  has  served  me  that 
way." 

**  You  needn't  look  as  if  you  meant  to 
eat  up  the  whole  family,'*  I  say  to  him. 

'*  And  more,"  he  continued,  with  even 
greater  fierceness,  *'  it  has  come  to  be  too 
much,  this.  He  shall  not  go  beyond  Car- 
lisle with  us.  I  will  not  allow  Mademoi- 
selle to  be  persecuted.  You  will  say  I 
have  no  right  —  that  it  is  no  business  of 
mine " 

"  That  is  precisely  what  I  do  say. 
Leave  the  girl  to  manage  her  own  affairs. 
If  she  wishes  Arthur  to  go,  she  can  do  it 
with  a  word.  Do  you  think  there  is  no 
method  of  giving  a  young  man  his  cong^ 
but  by  breaking  his  neck  ?  " 

*'  Oh,  you  think,  ^hen,  that  Mademoiselle 
wishes  him  to  remain  near  her  ?  " 

A  sudden  cold  reserve  had  fallen  over 
the  young  fellow's  manner.  He  stood 
there  for  a  moment  as  if  he  calmly  expect- 
ed to  hear  the  worst  and  was  ready  to 
pack  up  his  traps  and  betake  himself  to 
the  South. 

"  I  tell  you  again,"  I  say,  "  that  I  think 
nothing  about  it,  and  know  nothing  about 
it.  Bat  as  for  the  decree  of  Providence 
which  ordained  that  youns  people  in  love 
should  become  the  pest  and  torture  of  their 
friends,  of  all  the  inscrutable,  unjust,  per- 
ple^^ing,  and  monstrous  facts  of  life,  this  is 
about  the  worst.  I  will  take  a  cigar  from 
you.  if  you  please." 

**  That  is  all  you  care  for  —  yes  —  a  ci- 
gar,*' says  the  young  man,  peevishly.  ♦♦  If 
the  phaeton  were  to  be  smashed  to  pieces 
this  afternoon  —  a  cigar.  If  Mademoiselle 
were  to  go  and  marry  this  wretched  fellow 
—  again,  a  cigar.  I  do  not  think  that  you 
care  more  for  anything  around  you  than 
the  seal  which  comes  up  and  shakes  hands 
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with  his  keeper  in  the   Zoological  Gar- 
dens." 

•^  Got  a  light  ?  " 

"  And  yet  I  think  it 'is  possible  you  will 
get  a  surprise  very  soon.  Yes !  and  will 
not  be  so  indiflTerent.  After  Carlisle  ^—  '* 

"  After  Carlisle  you  come  to  Gretna 
Green.  But  if  you  propose  to  run  away 
with  Bell,  don't  take  my  horses  —  they  are 
not  used  to  hard  work." 

'*  Run  away  1  You  do  talk  as  if  Made- 
moiselle were  willing  to  run  away  with 
anybody.     No,  it  is  quite  another  thing.'' 

And  here  the  Lieutenant,  getting  into 
the  morose  state  —  which  always  follows 
the  fierceness  of  a  loyer  —  begins  to  pull 
about  the  shawls  and  pack  them  up. 

Nevertheless,  the  eighteen  miles  between 
Keswick  and  Penrith  proved  one  of  the 
pleasantest  drives  of  our  journey.  There 
was  not  much  driving,  it  is  true.  We  start- 
ed at  mid-day,  and,  having  something  like 
five  or  six  hours  in  which  to  get  over  this 
stretch  of  monntain  and  moorland  road, 
we  spent  most  of  the  time  in  walking,  even 
Tita  descending  from  her  usual  post  to 
wander  along  the  hedgerows  and  look 
down  into  the  valley  of  the  Greta.  As 
the  white  road  rose  gradually  from  the 
plains  of  the  lakes,  taking  us  along  the 
slopes  of  the  mighty  Saddleback,  the  view 
of  the  beautiful  country  behind  us  grew 
more  extended  and  lovely.  The  clear  sil- 
ver day  showed  us  the  vast  array  of  moun- 
tains in  the  palest  of  hues ;  and  as  white 
clouds  floated  over  the  hills  and  the  gleam- 
ing surface  of  Derwentwater,  even  the  shad- 
ows seemed  pale  ano^  luminous.  There 
was  no  mist,  but  a  bewildering  glare  of 
light,  that  seemed  at  once  to  transpose  and 
blend  the  clouds,  the  sky,  the  hills,  and  the 
lake.  There  was  plenty  of  motion  in  the 
picture,  too,  for  there  was  a  south  wind 
blowing  light  shadows  of  grey  across  the 
silver  whiteness ;  but  there  was  no  lowering 
mass  of  vapour  lying  up  at  the  horizon, 
and  all  our  evil  anticipations  of  the  previ- 
ous day  remained  unfulfilled. 

What  a  picturesque  glen  is  that  over 
which  the  great  mass  of  Saddleback  tow- 
ers 1  We  could  hear  the  Greta  rushing 
down  the  chasm  through  a  world  of  light- 
green  foliage ;  and  sometimes  we  got  a 
glimpse  of  the  stream  itself — a  rich 
brown,  with  dashes  of  white  foam.  Then 
you  cross  the  river  where  it  is  joined  by 
St.  John's  Beck ;  and  as  you  slowly  climb 
the  side  of  Saddleback,  the  Greta  becomes 
the  Glenderamackin,  and  by  and  by  you 
lose  it  altogether  as  it  strikes  off  to  the 
north.  But  there  are  plenty  of  streams 
about      Each  gorge  and  valley  has  its 


beck;  and  you  can  hear  the  splashing  of 
the  water  where  there  is  nothing  vi:^ible 
but  masses  of  young  trees  lying  warm  and 
green  in  the  suasbine. 

And  as  for  the  wild  flowers  that  grov 
here  in  A  wonderful  luxuriance  of  form  aod 
colour,  who  can  describe  them?  The 
Lieutenant  was  growing  quite  learned  in 
English  wild  blossoms.  He  could  tell  the 
difference  between  Herb  Robert  and  Rag- 
ged Robin,  was  not  to  be  deceived  into  be- 
lieving the  rock-roae  a  butt«r-cup,  and  had 
become  profound  in  the  study  of  the  vari- 
ous speedwells.  But  he  was  a  late  scholar. 
Arthur  had  been  under  Bell's  tuition  years 
before.  He  knew  all  the  flowers  she  liked 
best ;  he  could  pick  them  out  at  a  distance 
without  going  through  the  trouble  of  la- 
boriously comparing  them,  as  our  poor 
Lieutenant  had  to  do.  You  should  have 
seen  these  two  young  men  —  with  black 
rage  in  their  hearts  —  engaged  in  the 
idyllic  pastime  of  culling  pretty  blossoms 
for  a  fair  maiden.  BelL  treated  them  both 
with  a  simple  indifference  that  was  begot- 
ten chiefly  by  the  very  definite  interest 
she  'had  in  their  pursuit.  She  was  really 
thinking  a  good  deal  more  of  her  tangled 
and  picturesque  bouquet  than  of  the  in- 
tentions of  the  young  men  in  bringing  the 
flowers  to  her.  She  was  speedily  to  be  re- 
called from  her  dream. 

At  a  certain  portion  of  the  way  we  came 
upon  a  lot  of  forget-me-nots,  that  were 
growing  amid  the  roadside  grass,  meaning 
no  harm.  The  pale  turquoise  blue  of  the 
flowers  was  looking  up  to  the  silver-white 
fleece  of  the  sky,  just  as  if  there  was  some 
communion  between  the  two  that  rude  hu- 
man hands  had  no  right  to  break.  Arthur 
made  a  plunge  at  them.  He  pulled  up  at 
once  some  half-dozen  stalks  and  came  back 
with  them  to  Bell. 

"  Here,"  he  said,  with  a  strange  sort  of 
smile,  *'  are  some  forget-me-nots,  for  you. 
They  are  supposed  to  be  typical  of  woman's 
constancy,  are  they  not  ?  —  for  they  keep 
fresh  about  half-a-dozen  hours." 

Bell  received  the  flowers  without  a  trace 
of  surprise  or  vexation  in  her  manner; 
and  then,  with  the  most  admirable  self- 
possession,  she  turned  to  the  Lieutenant, 
separated  one  of  the  flowers  from  the  lot, 
and  said,  with  a  great  gentleness  and  calm- 
ness, — 

"  Count  Von  Rosen,  do  you  care  to  have 
one  of  these?  You  have  very  pretty 
songs  about'  the  forget-me-not,  in  Ger- 
ma  y." 

I  believe  that  young  fellow  did  not  know 
whether  he  was  dead  or  alive  at  the  mo- 
ment when  t'ae  girl  addressed  him  thus 
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For  a  single  second  a  flash  of  surprise  and 
bewilderment  appeared  in  his  face»  and 
then  he  took  the  flower  from  her  and  said, 
looking  down  as  if  he  did  not  wish  any  of 
us  to  nee  his  face,  — 

"  Mademoi:«elIe,  thank  you." 

Bnt  almost  directly  afterwards  he  had 
recovered  himself.  With  an  air  as  if  noth- 
ing had  happened,  he  pulled  out  his  pock- 
et-book, moc^t  carefully  and  tenderly  put 
the  flower  in  it,  and  closed  it  again.  Ar- 
thur, with  his  face  as  hot  as  fire,  had 
begun  to  talk  to  Tita  about  Threlkeld 
HaIL 

It  was  a  pretty  little  scene  to  be  enacted 
on  this  bright  morning,  on  a  grassy  way- 
side in  Cumberland,  with  all  the  lakes  and 
mooDtains  of  Westmoreland  for  a  blue  and 
eihery  background.  But,  after  all,  of  what 
importance  was  it?  A  girl  may  hand  her 
companion  of  the'  moment  a  flower  with- 
out any  deadly  intent?  How  was  anyone 
to  tell,  indeed,  that  she  had  so  turned  to 
the  Lieutenant  as  a  retort  to  Arthur's  not 
Tery  courteous  remark?  There  was  no 
appearance  of  vexation  in  her  manner. 
On  the  contrary,  she  turned  and  gave  Von 
Boten  this  paltry  little  forget-me-not  and 
made  a  remark  about  German  songi^,  just 
as  she  might  have  done  at  home  in  Surrey 
to  any  of  the  young  fellows  who  come 
dawdling  about  the  house,  wondering  why 
Rich  a  pretty  girl  should  not  betray  a  pre- 
ference for  somebody.  Even  as  a  punish- 
ment for  Arthur's  piece  of  impudence,  it 
might  not  have  any  out  the  most  transitory 
eignifieance.  Bell  is  quick  to  feel  any  re- 
mark of  the  kind ;  and  it  is  just  possible 
that  at  the  moment  she  may  have  been 
stQDginto  executing  this  pretty  and  pas- 
toraldeed  of  vengeance. 

But  the  Lieutenant,  at  all  events,  was 
persuaded  that  something  of  mighty  im- 
port had  just  occurred  on  the  picturesque 
banks  of  this  Cumberland  stream.  He  hune 
about  Bell  for  some  time,  but  seemed  afraid 
to  address  her,  and  had  ceased  to  offer  her 
flowers.  He  was  permitted  to  bring  her  a 
nnshade,  however,  and  that  pleased  him 
greatly.  And  thereafter  he  went  up  to 
the  horses,  and  walked  by  their  heads,  and 
Addressed  them  in  very  kindly  and  sooth- 
ing language,  just  as  if  they  had  done  him 
tome  great  service. 

Arthur  came  back  to  us. 

**It  looks  rather  ridiculous,"  he  said, 
sbmptly,  '*  to  see  the  procession  of  this 
horse  and  dog-cart  following  your  phaeton. 
Hadn't  I  better  drive  on  to  Penrith  ?  " 

**  The  look  of  it  does  not  matter  here, 
•wely,"8ay8  BelL  »*We  have  only  met 
^0  penona  sinoe   we   started,    and   we 


shan't  find  many  people  up  in  this  moor- 
land we  are  coming  to." 

**Oh,  as  you  please,"  says  the  young 
man,  a  trifle  mollified.  **If  you  don't 
mind,  of  coarse  I  don't." 

Presently  he  said,  with  something  of  an 
effort, — 

^  How  long  is  your  journey  to  last  alto- 
gether ?  " 

'*  I  don't  know,"  I  say  to  him.  « We 
shall  be  in  Edinburgh  in  two  or  three 
days,  and  our  project  of  driving  thither 
accomplished.  But  we  may  spend  a  week 
or  two  in  Scotland  after  that." 

^  Count  von  Rosen  is  very  anxious  to 
see  something  of  Scotland,"  says  Bell,  with 
the  air  of  a  person  conveying  Information. 

I  knew  why  Count  von  Kosen  was  so 
anxious  to  see  something  of  Scotland  —  he 
would  have  welcomed  a  journey  to  the 
North  Pole  if  only  he  was  sure  that  BeU 
was  going  there  too.  But  Arthur  said, 
somewhat  sharply, — 

**  I  am  glad  I  shall  escape  the  duty  of 
dancing  attendance  on  a  stranger.     I  sup- 
pose you  mean  to  take  him  to  the  Tower 
and  to  Madame  Tussaud's  when  you  return 
to  London  V  " 

''But  won't  you  come  on  with  us  to 
Edinburgh,  Arthur  ? "  says  Bell,  quite 
amiably. 

''No,  thank  you,"  he  says;  and  then, 
turning  to  me,  "  How  much  does  it  cost  to 
send  a  horse  and  trap  from  Carlisle  to  Lou* 
don  ?  " 

<*From  Edinburgh  it  oosta  10^  5«.,  so 
you  may  calculate." 

"I  suppose  I  can  get  a  late  train  to- 
morrow night  for  myself?  " 

"  There  is  one  after  midnight." 

He  spoke  in  a  gloomy  way,  that  had 
nevertheless  some  affectation  of  careless- 
ness in  it.  Bell  again  expressed  her  re- 
gret that  he  could  not  accompany  us  to 
Edinburgh ;  but  he  did  not  answer. 

We  were  now  about  to  get  into  our  re- 
spective vehicles,  for  before  us  lay  a  long 
stretch  of  high  moorland  road,  and  we  had 
been  merely  idling  the  time  away  daring 
the  last  mile  or  two. 

"  Won't  you  get  into  the  dog-cart  for  a 
bit,  BeU?"  says  Arthur. 

"  Oh  yes,  if  you  like,"  says  Bell,  good- 
naturedly. 

The  Lieutenant,  knowing  nothing  of  this 
proposal,  was  rather  astonished  when,  after 
having  called  to  him  to  stop  the  horses, 
we  came  up  and  Bell  was  assisted  into  the 
dog-cart,  Arthur  following  and  taking  the 
reins.  The  rest  of  us  got  into  the  phae- 
ton ;  but,  of  course,  Arthur  had  got  the 
start  of  us,  and  went  on  in  front. 
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"  How  far  oo  is  Gretna  Green  ? "  asks 
my  Lady  in  a  low  voice. 

Tiie  Lieutenant  scowled,  and  regarded 
the  two  figures  in  front  of  as  in  anything 
but  an  amiable  mood. 

'*  Ton  do  not  care  much  for  her  safety 
to  entrust  her  to  that  stupid  boy/'  he  re- 
mariis. 

"  Do  you  think  he  will  really  run  away 
with  her  ?  "  says  Tita. 

'*  Run  away  1 "  repeats  the  Lieutenant, 
with  some  scorn ;  **  if  he  were  to  try  that, 
or  any  other  foolish  thing,  dt)  you  know 
what  you  would  see?  You  would 'see 
Mademoiselle  take  the  reina  from  him,  and 
go  where  she  pleased  in  Fpite  of  him.  Do 
you  think  thkt  she  is  controlled  by  that 
pitiful  fellow  ?  " 

Whatever  control  Bell  possessed,  there 
was  no  doubt  at  all  that  Arthur  was  taking 
her  away  from  us  at  a  considerable  pace. 
After  that  stretch  of  moorland  the  road 
got  very  hilly ;  and  no  man  who  is  driving 
his  own  horses  likes  to  run  them  up  steep 
ascents  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  catching 
a  runaway  boy  and  his  sweetheart.  In  the 
ups  and  downs  of  this  route  we  sometimes 
lost  sight  of  Bell  and  Arthur  altogether. 
The  Lieutenant  was  so  wroth  that  he 
dared  not  speak.  Tita  grew  a  trifle 
anxious,  and  at  last  she  said, — 

'*  Won't  you  drive  on  and  overtake  these 
young  people  ?  I  am  sure  Arthur  is  for- 
getting how  hilly  the  road  is." 

'*  I  don't.  Arthur  is  driving  somebody 
else's  horse,  but  I  can't  afford  to  ill-treat 
my  own  in  order  to  stop  him." 

**  I  am  sure  your  horses  have  not  been 
overworked,"  says  the  Lieutenant ;  and  at 
this  moment,  as  we  get  to  the  crest  of  a 
hill,  we  find  that  the  two  fugitives  are  on 
the  top  of  the  next  incline. 

^'Hillo!  Hei!  Ilehl" 

Two  faces  turn  round.  A  series  of  pan- 
tomimic gestures  now  conveys  my  Lady's 
wishes,  and  we  see  Arthur  jump  down  to 
the  ground,  assist  Bell  to  alight,  and  then 
she  begins  to  pull  some  grass  tor  the  hor^e. 

When  we,  also,  get  to  the  top  of  this 
hill,  lo !  The  wonderful  sight  that  spreads 
out  before  us !  Along  the  northern  horizon 
stands  a  pale  line  of  mountains,  and  as  we 
look  down  into  the  great  plain  that  lies 
between,  the  yellow  light  of  the  sunset 
touches  a  strange  sort  of  mist,  so  that  you 
would  think  there  lay  a  broad  estuary  or  a 
great  arm  of  the  sea.  We  ourselves  are 
in  shadow,  but  all  the  wide  landscape  be- 
fore us  is  bathed  in  golden  fire  and  smoke ; 
and  up  there,  ranged  along  the  sky,  are 
the  pale  hills  that  stand  Uke  phantoms 
rising  out  of  another  world. 


Bell  comes  into  the  phaeton.  We  set 
out  again  along  the  hilly  road,  getting 
comforted  by  and  by,  by  the  landlord  of  a 
wayside  inn,  who  says,  '*  Ay,  the  road  goes 
pretty  mooch  doon  bank  a' t'  waay  to  Pea- 
rith,  after  ye  get  a  mile  forrit."  Bell  can- 
not tell  us  whether  this  is  pure  Cumbrian, 
or  Cumbrian  mixed  with  Scotch,  but  the 
Lieutenant  insists  that  it  does  not  mach 
matter,  for  *•  forrit "  is  very  good  Frisian. 
The  chances  are  that  we  should  have  suf- 
fered another  sermon  on  the  German 
origin  of  our  language,  but  that  signs  of  a 
town  became  visible.  We  drove  in  from 
the  countrv  highways  in  the  gathering 
twilight.  There  were  lights  in  the  streets 
of  Penrith,  but  the  place  itself  seemed  to 
have  shut  up  and  gone  to  bed.  It  was  but 
half-past  eight ;  yet  nearly  every  shop  was 
shut,  and  the  inn  into  which  we  drove  had 
clearly  got  over  its  day's  labour.  If  we 
had  asked  for  dinner  at  this  hour,  the  sim- 
ple folks  would  probably  have  laughed  at 
us;  so  we  called  it  supper,  and  a  very 
excellent  supper  it  was. 

CHAPTER  XXVai. 

«  ADE I " 

**  Edwin,  if  right  I  read  my  song, 
With  slighted  passion  paoed  along. 

All  in  the  moony  light ; 
*Twa8  near  an  old  enchanted  oourt. 
Where  sportive  fairies  miide  resort 

To  reYel  oat  the  night.*' 

**  I  AM  so  sorry  you  can't  come  further 
with  us  than  Carlisle,"  says  Queen  Titania 
to  Arthur,  with  a  ereat  kindliness  for  the 
lad  shining  in  her  brown  eyes. 

"  Duty  calls  me  back  ^~  and  pleasure, 
too,"  he  says,  with  rather  a  melancholy 
smile.  ^  You  will  receive  a  message  from 
me,  I  expect,  shortly  after  I  return.  Where 
will  letters  find  you  in  Scotland  ?  " 

This  was  rather  a  difficult  question  to 
answer ;  but  it  took  U5  away  from  the  dan- 
gerous subject  of  Arthur's  intentions» 
about  which  the  less  said  at  that  moment 
the  better.  The  Lieutenant  professed  a 
great  desire  to  spend  two  or  three  weeks 
in  Scotland ;  and  Bell  began  to  sketch  out 
phantom  tours,  whisking  about  from  Loch 
Lubraig  to  Loch  Long,  cutting  round  the 
Mull  of  Cant  ire,  and  coming  back  from 
Oban  to  the  Crinan  in  a  surprising  manner. 

"And,  Mademoiselle,*'  says  he,  "per- 
haps to-morrow,  when  you  get  into  Scot- 
land, you  will  begin  to  tell  me  something 
of  the  Scotch  songs,  if  it  does  not  trouble 
you.  I  have  read  some  —  yea  —  of  Burns's 
songs,  mostly  through  Freiiigrath's  trans- 
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Iifttions,  but  I  have  not  heard  aay  suDg, 
aod  I  kQow  that  you  know  them  all.  Oh 
jes,  1  liked  them  very  much  —  thej  are 
gocd,  hearty  songs,  not  at  all  melancholy  ; 
and  an  excellent  fellow  of  that  country  I 
met  in  the  war  —  he  was  a  correspondent 
for  some  newspaper  and  he  was  at  Metz, 
bat  be  was  as  much  of  a  soldier  as  any 
man  of  as  —  he  told  me  there  is  not  any 
gQch  music  as  the  music  of  the  Scotch 
EODgs.  That  18  a  very  bold  thing  to  say, 
yoQ  know,  Mademoiselle ;  but  if  you  will 
siog  some  of  them,  I  will  give  you  my 
frank  opinion." 

"  Very  well,"  says  Mademoiselle,  with  a 
gracioos  smile,  **  but  I  think  I  ought  to  be- 
gin to^y,  for  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
groond  to  get  over." 

**  So  much  the  better,"  says  he. 

**  But  if  you  young  people,"  says  Queen 
Tita,  "*  who  are  all  bent  on  your  own  pleas- 
ure, would  let  me  make  a  suggestion,  I 
think  I  can  put  your  musical  abilities  to  a 
better  use.  I  am  going  to  give  a  concert 
u  800D  as  I  get  home,  for  the  benefit  of 
oar  Clothing  Club ;  and  I  want  you  to  un- 
dertake, Count  von  Rosen,  to  sing  for  us 
two  or  three  Grerman  songs — Kdrner's  war 
tongs,  for  example." 

**  Oh,  with  great  pleasure,  Madame,  if 
jon  will  not  all  laugh  at  my  singing." 

Unhappy  wretch  —  another  victim  I  But 
b  was  a  mercy  she  asked  him  only  for  a  few 
•ODgs,  instead  of  hinting  something  about 
a  contribution.  That  was  probably  to 
'come. 

"Bell^"  says  my  Lady,  *' do  you  think 
we  ought  to  charge  twopence  this  time  ?  " 

On  tlds  tremendous  financial  question 
Bell  d^ined  to  express  an  opinion,  beyond 
•nzgesting  that  the  people,  if  they  could 
only  be  induced  to  come,  would  value  the 
concert  all  the  more.  A  much  more  prac- 
tical proposal,  however,  is  placed  before 
this  committee,  now  assembled  in  Penrith. 
At  each  of  these  charity-concerts  in  our 
Kboolroora,  a  chamber  is  set  apart  for  the 
display  of  various  viands  and  an  uncom- 
mon quantity  of  champagne,  devoted  to 
the  use  of  the  performers,  their  iriends, 
and  a  few  special  guests.  It  is  suggested 
that  the  expense  of  this  entertainment 
ahonld  not  id  ways  fall  upon  one  person ; 
there  being  several  householders  in  the 
neighbourhood  who  were  much  more  able 
to  Afford  such  promiscuous  banquets. 

*"!  am  sore,"  says  my  Lady,  with  some 
emphasis,  '*  that  I  know  several  gentlemen 
who  would  be  only  too  eager  to  come  for- 
ward and  send  these  refreshments,  if  they 
only  knew  yoa  were  making  such  a  fuss 
about  it." 


'*  My  dear,"  I  say,  humbly,  ^  I  wish  you 
would  speak  to  them  on  this  subject.^' 

*^  I  wouldn't  demean  myself  so  far,"  says 
Tita,  *'  as  to  ask  for  wine  and  biscuits  from 
my  neigli  hours." 

^  I  wish  these  neighbours  wouldn't 
drink  so  much  of  my  champagne." 

'*  But  it  is  a  charity ;  why  should  yoa 
grumble  ?  "  says  the  Lieutenant. 

"'  Why  ?  These  abandoned  ruffians  and 
their  wives  give  Hvq  shillings  to  the  char- 
ity, and  come  and  eat  i^nd  drink  ten  shil- 
lings worth  of  my  food  and  wine.  That  is 
why." 

**  Never  mind,"  says  Bell,  with  her  gen- 
tle voice ;  "  when  Count  von  Rosea  comes 
to  sing  we  shall  have  a  great  audience,  an^ 
there  will  be  a  lot  of  money  taken  at  the 
door,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  clear  all  ex- 
penses and  pay  you,  too,  for  the  cham- 
pagne." 

'*  At  sevenpence-halfpenny  a  bottle,  I 
suppose  ?  " 

'"  I  did  not  think  you  got  it  so  cheap," 
says  Tita,  with  a  pleasing  look  of  inno- 
cence ;  and  therewith  the  young  folks  be- 
gan to  laugh,  as  they  generally  do  when 
she  says  anything  specially  impertinent. 

Just  before  starting  for  Carlisle,  we  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  old  churchvard  of  Pen- 
rith, looking  at  the  pillars  which  are  sup- 
posed to  mark  the  grave  of  a  giant  of  old, 
and  trying  to  persuade  ourselves  that  we 
saw  something  like  Runic  carvings  on  the 
stones.  There  came  forward  to  us  a 
strange-looking  person,  who  said  sudden- 
ly— 

♦*  God  bless  you  1 " 

There  was  no  harm  in  that,  at  all  events, 
but  presently  he  began  to  attach  himself 
to  Arthur,  and  insisted  on  talking  to  him  ; 
while,  whenever  the  young  man  seemed  in- 
clined to  resent  this  intrusion,  the  myste- 
rious stranger  put  in  another  '*  God  bless 
you  1 "  so  as  to  disarm  criticism.  We  speed- 
ily discovered  that  this  person  was  a  sort 
of  whiskified  Old  Mortality,  who  claimed 
to  have  cut  all  manner  of  tombstones  stand- 
ing around ;  and  to  Arthur,  whom  he  spe- 
cially affected,  he  continually  appealed  with 
''  Will  that  do,  eh  V  I  did  that  —  will  that 
do,  eh  ?  "  The  young,  man  was  not  in  a 
communicative  mood,  to  begin  with  ;  but 
the  persecution  he  now  sufifered  was  like 
to  have  driven  him  wild.  In  vain  he  moved 
away  :  the  other  followed  him.  In  vain  he 
pretended  not  to  listen :  the  other  did  not 
care.  He  would  probably  have  expressed 
his  feelings  warmly,  but  for  the  pious  ejac- 
ulation which  continually  came  in;  and 
when  a  man  says  "  God  bless  you,"  you 
can*t  with  decency  wish  him  the  reverse. 
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At  length,  oat  of  pure  compasaion,  the 
Lieutenant  went  over  to  the  man,  and 
said  — 

"  Well,  you  are  a  very  wicked  old  gen- 
tleman, to  have  been  drinking  at  thia  time 
in  the  morning." 

*•  God  bless  you  I  " 

"Thank  you.  You  have  given  to  us 
your  blesHing  all  round :  now  will  you  kind- 
ly go  away  Y  " 

**■  Wouldn't  you  like  to  see  a  bit  of  my 
cutting,  now,  eh  ?  " 

"  No,  I  wouldn't ;  I  would  like  to  see 
you  go  home  and  get  a  sleep,  and  get  up 
sober." 

«  God  bless  you  I  " 

"  The  same  to  you.  Good-bye ''  —  and 
behold!  Arthur  was  delivered,  and  re- 
turned, blushing  like  a  girl,  to  the  women, 
who  had  been  rather  afraid  of  this  half- 
tipsy  or  half-silly  person,  and  remained  at 
a  distance. 

You  may  be  sure  that  when  we  were 
about  to  start  from  Penrith,  the  Lieuten- 
ant did  not  forget  to  leave  out  BelPs  gui- 
tar-case. And  so  soon  as  we  were  well 
away  from  the  town,  and  bowling  along 
the  level  road  that  leads  up  to  Carlisle, 
the  girl  put  the  blue  ribbon  round  her 
shoulder  iind  began  to  cast  about  for  a 
Bong.  Arthur  was  driving  close  behind 
us  —  occasionally  sending  on  the  cob  so  as 
to  exchange  a  remark  or  two  with  my 
Lady.  The  wheels  made  no  great  noise, 
however;  and  in  the  silence  lying  over  the 
shining  landscape  around  us,  we  heard  the 
clear,  full,  sweet  tones  of  Bell's  voice  as 
well  as  if  she  had  been  singing  in  a  room, 

**  Behind  yon  hiUs  where  Lugar  flows—  *' 

That  was  the  first  song  that  she  sung ;  and 
it  was  well  the  Lieutenant  was  not  a 
Scotchman,  and  had  never  heard  the  air  as 
it  is  daily  played  on  the  Clyde  steamers  by 
wandering  fiddlers. 

^<I  don't  mean  to  Bins  all  the  song^a," 
says  BelU  presently ;  *'  I  shall  only  give 
you  a  verse  or  so  of  each  of  those  1  know, 
80  that  you  may  judge  of  them.  Now  this 
is  afizhiing  song ;  "  and  with  that  she  sung 
with  fine  courage  — 

**  Here*8  Kenmure's  health  in  wine,  Willie! 

Here's  Kenmure's  health  in  wine! 
There  ne'er  was  a  ooward  o'  Kenmure's  blood. 

Nor  yet  o'  Gordon's  line! 
Oh,  Kenmare's  lads  are  men,  Willie! 

Oh,  Kenmure's  lads  are  men! 
Their  hearte  and  swords  are  metal  true. 

And  that  their  foes  shall  ken!  " 

How  was  it  that  she  always  sang  these 
wUdi  rebellious,  Jacobite  songs  with  so 


great  an  accession  of  spirit?  Never  ia 
our  southern  home  had  she  seemed  to  care 
anything  about  them.  There,  the  only 
Scotch  songs  she  used  to  sing  for  us  were 
the  plaintive  laments  of  unhappy  lovers, 
and  such-like  things;  whereas  now  she  was 
all  for  blood  and  slaughter,  for  the  gather- 
ing of  the  clans,  and  the  general  destruc- 
tion of  law  and  order.  I  don't  believe  she 
knew  who  Eenmure  was.  As  for  the  Braes 
o'  Mar,  and  Callander  and  Airlie,  she  had 
never  seen  one  of  these  places.  And  what 
was  this  **kane"  of  which  she  sang  so 
proudly  V  " 

**  Hark  the  bom! 
.  Up  i*  the  mom; 
Bonnie  lad,  oome  to  the  mareh  to-morrow! 

Down  the  Glen, 

Grant  and  his  men. 
They  shall  pay  kane  to  the  King  the  mom! 

Down  by  Knockhaspie. 

Down  by  Gillespie, 
Hiany  a  red  runt  nods  the  bora; 

Waken  not  Galium, 

Rouky,  nor  Allan  — 
They  shall  pay  kane  to  the  Kmg  the  mora! " 

<'  Why,  what  a  warlike  creature  you  have 
become,  Bell  I "  says  Queen  Titania.  ^*  £ver 
since  you  sang  those  songs  ^of  Maria,  with 
Count  von  Rosen  as  the  old  sergeant,  you 
seem  to  have  forgotten  all  the  pleasant  old 
ballads  of  melancholy  and  regret,  and  tak- 
en to  nothing  but  fire  and  sword.  Now, 
if  you  were  to  sing  about  Logan  braes,  or 
Lucy's  Flitting,  or  Annie's  Tryst  —  "    * 

'*  I  am  coming  to  them,"  aays  Bell,  meek- 
ly- 

*'No,    Mademoiselle,"    interposes    the 

Lieutenant,  "  pleasei  do  not  sing  any  more 
just  now.  You  will  sing  again,  in  the 
afternoon,  yes  ?  But  at  present  you  will 
harm  yotir  voice  to  sing  too  much." 

Now  she  had  only  sung  snatches  of  three 
songs.  What  business  had  he  to  interfere, 
and  become  her  snardian  V  Yet  you  should 
have  seen  how  quickly  and  naturallv  she  laid 
aside  the  guitar  as  soon  as  he  had  spoken, 
and  how  she  handed  it  to  him  to  put  in  the 
case :  my  Lady  looked  hard  at  her  gloves, 
which  she  always  does  when  she  is  inward- 
ly laughing  and  determined  that  no  smil« 
appear  on  her  face. 

It  was  rather  hard  upon  Arthur  that  be 
should  be  banished  into  that  solitary  trap . 
but  he  rejoined  us  when  we  stopped  at 
High  Hesket  to  bait  the  horses,  and  have 
a  snack  of  something  for  lunch.  What  a 
picture  of  desolation  is  the  White  Ox  of 
this  village  I  Once  upon  a  time  this  broad 
road  formed  part  of  the  great  highway 
leading  towards  the  north;  and  here  the 
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cotehefl  stopped  for  the  last  time  before 
driring  into  (Jarlisle.  It  is  a  large  hostelry  ; 
bat  it  had  such  an  appearance  of  loneliness 
and  desertion  about  it,  that  we  stopped  at 
the  front  door  (which  was  shut)  to  ask 
whether  they  could  put  the  horses  up. 
Ao  old  lady,  dressed  in  black,  and  with  a 
worn  and  sad  face,  appeared.  We  could 
pat  the  horses  up,  yes.  As  for  luncheon, 
we  eoold  hare  ham  and  eggs.  The  butcher 
only  came  to  the  place  twice  a  week ;  and  as 
Dotrareller  stopped  here  now,  no  butch- 
er's meat  was  kept  on  the  premises.  We 
went  into  the  great  stables;  and  found 
ao  ostler  who  looked  at  us  with  a  wonder- 
fill  Bstomshment  shining  in  his  light  blue 
ejes.  IxK>king  at  the  empty  stalls,  he  said 
be  could  remember  when  forty  horses 
were  pat  up  there  every  day.  It  was  the 
railvay  that  had  done  it. 

We  had  our  ham  and  eggs  in  a  large  and 
melancholy  parlour,  filled  with  old-fashion- 
ed pictures  and  ornaments.  The  elderly 
Berrant-woman  who  waited  on  us  told  us 
that  a  gentleman  had  stopped  at  the  inn 
on  the  Monday  night  before ;  but  it  turned 
oat  that  he  was  walking  to  Carlisle,  that 
be  had  got  afraid  of  two  navries  on  the 
road,  and  that  he  therefore  had  taken  a 
bed  here.  Before  him,  no  one  had  stopped 
tt  the  inn  since  Whitsuntide.  It  was  all 
because  of  them  railways. 

We  hastened  away  from  this  doleful  and 
dnerted  inn,  so  soon  as  the  horses  were 
rested.  They  had  easy  work  of  it  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day's  journey.  The  old 
enacb-road  is  here  remarkably  broad,  level, 
lod  well-made,  and  we  bowled  along  the 
■olitary  highway  as  many  a  vehicle  had 
done  in  bygone  years.  As  we  drove  into 
** merry  Carlisle,"  the  lamps  were  lit  in  the 
twihght,  and  numbers  of  people  in  the 
streets.  For  the  convenience  of  Arthur, 
we  pat  up  at  an  hotel  abutting  on  the  rail- 
way station,  and  then  went  off  to  stable 
the  horses  elsewhere. 

It  was  rather  a  melancholy  dinner  we 
bad  in  a  comer  of  the  great  room.  The 
gloom  that  overspread  Arthur's  face  was 
too  obvious.  In  vain  the  Lieutenant  talked 
profoundly  to  us  of  the  apple -legend  of  Tell 
ID  its  varioas  appearances  (he  had  just  been 
cribbing  his  Knowledge  from  Professor 
Bochheim's  excellent  essay),  and  said  he 
woald  go  with  my  Lady  next  morning  to 
Ke  the  famous  market-place  where  Wil- 
bsm  of  Clondeslee,  who  afterwards  shot 
the  apple  from  off  his  son's  head,  was 
rescued  from  justice  by  two  of  bis  fellow 
outlaws.  Tita  was  far  more  concerned  to 
>ee  Arthur  of  somewhat  better  spirits  on 
this  the  last  night  of  hia  being  with  us. 


On  our  sitting  down  to  dinner,  she  had 
said  to  him,  with  a  pretty  smile  — 

**  King  Arthur  lives  in  merry  Carlisle, 
And  seemly  is  to  see; 
And  there  with  him  Queen  Guenever, 
That  bride  so  bright  of  blee.'* 

But  was  it  not  an  unfortunate  quotation, 
however  kindly  meant  ?  Queen  Guenever 
sat  there  —  as  frank,  and  gracious,  and 
beautiful  as  a  queen  or  a  bride  might  be 
—  but  not  with  him.  That  affair  of  the 
little  blue  flower  on  the  banks  of  the  Greta 
was  still  rankling  in  his  mind. 

He  bore  himself  bravely,  however.  He 
would  not  have  the  women  remain  up  to 
see  him  away  by  the  12.45  train.  lie  bade 
good-bye  to  both  of  them  without  wincing, 
and  looked  after  Bell  for  a  moment  as  she 
left ;  and  then  he  went  away  into  a  large 
and  gloomy  smoking-room,  and  sat  down 
there  in  silence.  The  Lieutenant  and  I 
went  with  him.  He  was  not  inclined  to 
speak;  and  at  length  Yon  Rosen,  appar- 
ently to  break  the  horrible  spell  of  the 
place,  said  — 

*'  Will  they  give  the  horse  any  com  or 
water  on  the  journey  ?  " 

**  1  don*t  think  so,''  said  the  lad,  absent- 
ly, "  but  I  have  telegraphed  for  a  man  to 
be  at  the  station  and  take  the  cob  into  the 
nearest  stables." 

And  with  that  he  forced  himself  to  talk 
of  some  of  his  adventures  by  the  way, 
while  as  yet  he  was  driving  by  himself; 
though  we  could  see  he  was  thinking  of 
something  very  different.  At  last  the 
train  from  the  north  came  in.  He  shook 
hands  with  us  with  a  fine  indifference ;  and 
we  saw  him  bundle  himself  up  in  a  corner 
of  the  carriage,  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth. 
There  was  nothing  tragic  in  his  going 
away ;  and  yet  there  was  not  in  all  Eng- 
land a  more  wretched  creature  than  the 
young  man  who  thus  started  on  his  lonely 
night-journey :  and  I  afterwards  heard 
that,  up  in  the  railway-hotel  at  this  mo- 
ment, one  tender  heart  was  still  beating  a. 
little  more  quickly  at  the  thought  of  bis 
going,  and  two  wakeful  eyes  were  full  of 
unconscious  tears. 

CHAPTBB  XXIX. 
OVER  THB  BORDER. 

'*  And  here  awhile  the  Muse, 
High  hovering  o'er  the  broad  cerulean  scene, 
Se^  Caledonia  in  romantic  view  : 
Her  airy  mountains,  from  the  waving  main. 
Invested  with  a  keen,  diffusive  sky. 
Breathing  the  soul  acute;  her  forests  huge 
Inoalt,  robust,  and  tall,  by  Nature's  hand 
Planted  of  old;  her  asure  lakes  between 
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Poured  oat  expeosiTe,  and  of  watery  wealth 
Full;  winding,  deep,  and  green,  her  fertile  valea: 
With  many  a  oool  traoslacent  brimming  flood 
Washed  lovely  from   the  Tweed  (pure  parent 

stream 
Whose  pastoral  banks  first  heard  my  Doric  reed. 
With  sylvan  Gled,  thy  tribntary  brook.)" 

That  next  morning  in  Carlisle  —  as  we 
walked  about  the  red  old  city  that  is  set 
amid  beautiful  green  meadows  interlaced 
with  streams  —  there  was  something  about 
Queen  Titania's  manner  that  I  could  not 
understand.  She  arrogated  to  herself  a 
certain  importance.  She  treated  ordi- 
nary topic3  of  talk  with  disdain.  She  had 
evidently  become  posseased  of  a  great 
secret.  Now  everyone  knows  that  the 
best  way  to  discover  a  secret  is  to  let  the 
owner  of  it  alone ;  if  it  is  of  great  impor^ 
tance,  she  is  sure  to  tell  it  yoU;  and  if  it  is 
of  no  importance,  your  ignorance  of  it 
won't  hurt  you. 

We  were  up  in  that  fine  old  castle,  lean- 
ing on  the  parapets  of  red  sandstone  and 
gazing  away  up  to  the  nortbt  where  a  liue 
of  Scotch  hills  lay  on  the  horizon.  That 
is  a  pretty  landscape  that  lies  around  Car- 
lisle Castle  —  the  bright  and  grassy  mead- 
ows through  which  the  Eden  winds,  the 
woods  and  heights  of  the  country  beyond, 
the  far  stretches  of  sand  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Sol  way,  and  the  blue  line  of  hills  tell- 
ing of  the  wilder  regions  of  Scotland. 

In  the  courtyard  below  us  we  can  see 
the  Lieutenant  instructing  Bell  in  the  art 
of  fortification.  My  Lady  looks  at  them 
for  a  moment,  and  says  — 

**Bell  is  near  her  North  country  at 
last." 

There  is  at  all  events  nothing  very 
startling  in  that  disclosure.  She  pauses 
for  a  moment  or  two,  and  is  apparently  re- 
garding with  wistful  eyes  the  brilliant 
landscape  around,  across  which  dashes  of 
shadow  are  slowly  moving  from  the  west. 
Then  she  adds  — 

^*  I  suppose  you  are  rather  puzzled  to 
account  for  Arthur's  coming  up  to  see  us 
this  last  time." 

'*  I  never  try  to  account  for  the  insane 
actions  of  young  people  in  love." 

^*That  is  your  own  experience,  I  sup- 
pose ?  "    she  says,  daintily. 

*'  Precisely  so  —  of  you.  But  what  is 
this  about  Arthur  ?  ** 

"*  Don't  you  really  think  it  looks  absurd 
—  his  having  come  to  join  us  a  second  time 
for  no  apparent  purpose  whatever  V  " 

"  Proceed." 

**  Oh,"  she  says,  with  some  little  hauteur, 
^I  am  not  anxious  to  tell  you  anything.'* 

''But  I  am  dying  to  hear.    Have  you 


not  marked  my  impatienoe  ever  since  we 
set  out  this  momiuff?  " 

**  No,  I  haven't.  But  I  will  tell  you  all 
the  same,  if  you  promise  to  say  not  a  word 
of  it  to  Count  von  Rosen." 

^  I V  Say  anything  to  the  Lieutenant? 
The  man  who  would  betray  the  confi- 
dences of  his  wife  —  except  when  it  suited 
his  own  purpose —  But  what  have  you 
got  to  say  about  Arthur  ?  " 

^  Only  this  —  that  his  coming  to  see  as 
was  not  so  aimless  as  it  might  appear. 
Yesterday  he  asked  Bell  definitely  if  she 
would  marry  him." 

She  smiles  —  with  an  air  of  pride.  She 
knows  she  has  produced  a  sensation. 

'^  Would  you  like  to  know  where?  Ta 
that  old  inn  at  High  Uesket  —  where  they 
seem  to  have  been  left  alone  for  a  minute 
or  two.  And  Bell  told  him  frankly  that 
she  could  not  marry  him." 

Think  of  it  1  In  that  deserted  old  inn, 
with  its  forsaken  chambers  and  empty 
stalls,  and  occasional  visits  from  a  wander- 
ing butcher,  a  tragedy  had  been  enacted 
so  quietly  that  none  of  us  had  known.  If 
folks  were  always  to  transact  the  most  im- 
portant business  of  their  lives  in  this  qui- 
et, undramatic,  unobserved  way,  whence 
would  come  all  the  materials  for  our  pic- 
tures, and  plays  and  books  ?  These  young 
people,  ao  far  as  we  Jlucw,  had  never 
struck  an  attitude,  nor  uttered  an  excla- 
mation ;  for,  now  that  one  had  time  to  re- 
member, on  our  entering  into  the  parlour 
where  Bell  and  Arthur  had  been  left,  she 
was  quietly  looking  out  of  the  window, 
aud  he  came  forward  to  ask  how  many 
miles  it  was  to  Carlisle.  They  got  into  the 
vehicles  outside  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. They  chatted  as  u$ual  ou  the  road 
into  Carlisle.  Nay,  at  dinner,  how  did 
those  young  hypocrites  manage  to  make 
believe  that  they  were  on  their  old  footing, 
ho  as  to  deceive  us  all  ? 

"  My  dear,'*  I  say  to  her,  •*  we  have  been 
robbed  of  a  scene." 

**  I  am  glad  there  was  no  scene.  There 
is  more  likely  to  be  a  scene  when  Arthur 
goes  back  and  tells  Dr.  Ashburton  that  he 
means  to  marry  Katty  Tatham.  He  is 
sure  to  do  that ;  and  you  know  the  Doctor 
was  very  much  in  favour  of  Arthur's  mar- 
rying Bell." 

"  Well,  now,  I  suppose,  all  that  is  wanted 
for  the  completion  oi  your  diabolical  pro- 
ject is  that  Bell  should  marry  that  young 
rrussian  down  there  —  who  will  be  arrest- 
ed in  a  minute  or  two  if  he  does  not  drop 
his  inquiries." 

Tita  looks  up  with  a  stare  of  well-affectr 
ed  surprise. 
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**  That  18  quite  another  matter,  I  assure 
yoa.  Yoa  may  be  quite  certain  that  Bell 
did  not  refuse  Count  ron  Rosen  before 
vithout  some  yery  good  reason ;  and  the 
mere  fact  of  Arthur's  going  away  does  not 
pledge  her  a  bit.  No  —  quite  the  contrary. 
He  woold  be  very  foolish  if  he  asked  her 
at  this  moment  to  become  his  wife.  She 
is  rery  sorry  about  Arthur,  and  so  am  I ; 
bat  I  confess  that  when  I  learned  his  case 
▼as  hopeless,  and  that  I  could  do  nothing 
to  help  him,  I  was  ereatly  relieved.  But 
don't  breathe  a  word  of  what  I  have  told 
yoa  to  Count  von  Rosen  —  Bell  would 
DeTer  forgive  me  if  it  were  to  reach  his 
ears.  But  oh  I  '*  says  Queen  Tita,  almost 
clasping  her  hands,  while  a  bricht  light 
beams  over  her  face,  ^i-l  ihoidd  like  to  see 
those  two  married.  I  am  sure  they  are  so 
fond  of  each  other.  Can  you  doubt  it,  if 
yoa  look  at  them  for  a  moment  or  two  — " 

Bat  they  had  disappeared  from  the 
ooortyard  below.  Almost  at  the  same  mo- 
ment that  she  uttered  these  words,  she  in- 
Btinctively  turned,  and  lo  t  there  were  Bell 
and  her  companion  advancing  to  join  us. 
Tbe  poor  little  woman  blushed  dreadfully 
in  spite  of  all  her  assumption  of  gracious 
•elf-possession ;  but  it  was  apparent  that 
the  yoang  folks  had  not  overheard,  and  no 
harm  was  done. 

At  length  we  started  for  Gretna.  There 
might  have  been  some  obvious  jokes  going 
npoD  this  subject,  bad  not  some  TecoUec- 
tion  of  Arthur  interfered.  Was  it  because 
of  his  departure,  also,  that  the  Lieutenant 
forbore  to  press  Bell  for  the  Scotch  songs 
that  she  had  promised  him?  Or  was  it 
not  rather  that  the  brightness  and  fresh- 
ness of  this  rare  forenoon  were  in  them- 
seWea  sufficient  exhilaration?  We  drove 
down  by  the  green  meadows,  and  over  the 
Eden  bridge.  We  clambered  up  the  hill 
opposite,  and  drove  past  the  suburban 
Tillas  there.  We  had  got  so  much  accus- 
tomed to  sweet  perfumes  floating  to  us 
from  the  hedgerows  and  the  fields,  that  we 
at  first  did  not  perceive  that  certain  spe- 
cially pleasant  odours  were  the  product  of 
some  large  nurseries  close  by.  Then  we 
got  out  to  that  '*  shedding  "  of  the  roads, 
vhich  marks  the  junction  of  the  highways 
coming  down  from  Glasgow  -and  Edin- 
burgh; and  here  we  chose  the  former, 
which  would  take  us  through  Gretna  and 
Molht,  leaving  us  to  strike  eastward  to- 
wards Edinburgh  afterwards. 

The  old  mail-coach  road  to  the  north  is 
quite  deserted  now,  but  it  is  a  pleasant 
road  for  all  that,  well-made  and  smooth, 
with  tracts  of  grass  along  each  side,  and 
tali  and  profuse  hedges  that  only  partially ' 


hide  from  view  the  dusky  northern  land- 
scape with  its  blue  line  of  hills  beyond. 
Mile  after  mile,  however,  we  did  not  meet 
a  single  creature  on  this  deserted  highway ; 
and  when  at  length  we  reached  a  solitary 
turnpike,  the  woman  in  charge  thereof  re- 
garded us  with  a  look  of  surprise,  as  if  we 
were  a  party  of  runaways  who  bad  blun- 
dered into  the  notion  that  Gretnargreeu 
marriages  were  still  possible. 

The  Lieutenant,  who  was  driving,  got 
talking  with  the  woman  about  these  mar- 
riages, and  the  incidents  that  must  have 
occurred  at  this  very  turnpike,  and  of  the 
stories  in  the  neighbourhood  about  that 
picturesque  and  ffay  old  time.  She  —  with 
ner  eyes  still  looking  towards  our  Bell,  aa 
if  she  suspected  that  the  young  man  had 
quite  an  exceptional  interest  in  talking  of 
marriages —  told  us  some  of  her  own  rem- 
iniscences with  a  great  deal  of  good  hu- 
mour ;  but  it  is  sad  to  think  that  these  an- 
ecdotes were  chiefly  of  quarrels  and  sep- 
arations —  some  of  them  occurring  hefore 
the  happy  pair  had  crossed  ti^e  first  bridge 
on  their  homeward  route.  Whether  these 
stories  were  not  edifying,  or  whether  a 
great  bank  of  clouds,  coming  up  from  the 
north  again&t  the  wind,  looked  very  omin- 
ous, Bell  besought  her  companion  to  drive 
on ;  and  so  on  we  went. 

It  was  a  lonely  place  in  which  to  be 
caught  by  a  thunderstorm.  We  came  to 
the  river  Esk,  and  found  its  shallow  waters 
flowing  down  a  broad  and  shingly  channel, 
leaving  long  islands  of  sand  between. 
There  was  not  a  house  in  sight  —  only  the 
marshy  meadows,  the  river-beds,  and  the 
low  flats  of  sand  stretching  out  to  the  Sol- 
way  Frith.  Scotland  was  evidently  bent 
on  giving  us  a  wet  welcome.  From  the 
hills  in  the  north  those  black  masses  of 
vapour  came  crowding  up,  and  a  strange 
silence  fell  over  the  land.  Then  a  faint 
glimmer  of  red  appeared  somewhere;  and 
a  low  noise  was  heard.  Presently,  a  long, 
narrow  streak  of  forked  lightning  went 
darting  across  the  black  background  there, 
was  a  smart  roll  of  thunder,  and  then  all 
around  us  the  first  clustering  of  heavy  rain 
was  heard  among  the  leaves.  We  had  the 
hood  put  up  hastily.  Bell  and  Tita  were 
speedily  swathed  in  shawls  and  water- 
proofs ;  and  the  Lieutenant  sent  the  horses 
on  at  a  good  pace,  hoping  to  reach  Gretna 
Green  before  we  should  be  washed  into 
the  Solway.  Then  began  the  wild  play  of 
the  elements.  On  all  sides  of  us  the  be- 
wildering glare  of  steel-blue  seemed  to 
flash  about,  and  the  horses,  terrified  by  the 
terrific  peals  of  thunder,  went  plunging  on 
through  the  torrents  of  rain* 
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<' Mademoiselle/'  cried  the  Lieutenai^t, 
with  the  water  stream  id  g  over  his  face, 
and  down  his  great  beard,  "your  West- 
moreland rain,  —  it  was  nothing  to  this."    < 

Bell  sat  mute  and  patient,  with  her  face ' 
down  to    escape    the    blinding    torrents.! 
Perhaps,  had  we  crossed  the   Border  in' 
beautiful  weather,   she    would    have   got 
down  from  the  phaeton,  and  pulled  some  { 
pretty  flower  to  take  away  with  her  as  a 
memento ;  but  now  we  could  see  nothing,  | 
bear  nothing,  think  of  nothing,  but   the ' 
crashes  of  the  thunder,  th6  persistent  water- 1 
fall,  and  those  sudden  glares  that  from' 
time  to  time  robbed  us  of  our  eyesight  for  [ 
several  second «.     Some  little  time  before 
reaching  the  river  Sark,  which  is  here  the 
boundary-line  between  the  two  countries, 
we  passed  a  small  wayside  inn ;  but  we  did 
not  think  of  stopping  there,  when  Gretna 
promised  to  afford  us  more  certain  shelter. 
We  drove  on   and  over   the    Sark.     We 
pulled  up  for  a  moment    at  the    famous 
toll-house. 

"  We  are  over  the  Border  I "  cried  Bell, 
as  we  drove  on  aga  n ;  but  what  of  Scot- 
land could  she  see  in  this  wild  storm  of 
rain  ? 

Surely  no  runaway  lover  was  ever  more 
glad  to  see  that  small  church  perched  up 
on  a  hillock  among  trees  than  we  were 
when  we  came  in  sight  of  Gretna.  But 
where  was  the  inn?  There  were  a  few 
cottages  by  the  wayside,  and  there  was 
one  woman  who  kindly  came  out  to  look 
at  us.  No  sooner  had  the  Lieutenant 
heard  that  there  was  no  inn  in  the  place, 
than,  without  a  word  —  but  with  an  awful 
look  of  determination  on  his  face  —  he 
turned  the  horses  clean  round  and  set  off 
at  a  gallop  down  the  road  to  the  Sark. 

'*  Perhaps  they  can't  take  us  in  at  that 
email  place,"  said  my  Lady. 

^  They  must  take  us  in,"  said  he,  be- 
tween his  teeth ;  and  with  that  we  found 
ourselves  in  England  again. 

He  drove  us  up  to  the  front  of  the  square 
building.  With  his  whip-hand  he  dashed 
away  the  rain  from  his  eyes  and  moustache, 
and  called  aloud.  Lol  what  strange  vis- 
ion was  that  which  appeared  to  us,  in  this 
lonely  place,  in  the  middle  of  the  storm  ? 
Through  the  mist  of  the  rain  we  beheld 
the  door-way  of  the  inn  suddenly  becom- 
ing the  frame  of  a  beautiful  picture ;  and 
the  picture  was  that  of  a  fair-haired  and 
graceful  creature  of  eighteen,  in  a  costume 
of  pearly  grey  touched  here  and  there 
with  lines  of  blue,  who  regarded  us  with 
a  winning  expression  of  wonder  and  pity 
in  her  large  and  innocent  eyes.  Her  ap- 
pearance there  seemed  like  a  glimmer  of 


sunlight  shining  through  the  rain;  ands 
second  or  two  elapsed  before  the  LienteD- 
4nt  could  collect  nimself  so  far  as  to  aek 
whether  this  angel  of  deliverance  could 
not  shelter  us  from  the  rude  violence  of 
the  storm. 

'*  We  have  no  ostler,"  says  the  yoang 
lady,  in  a  timid  way. 

^  Have,  you  any  stables  ?  **  says  the 
young  man. 

"Yes,  we  have  stables  —  shall  I  show 
them  to  you  ?  " 

"  No  —  no  1 "  he  cries,  quite  vehemently. 
**  Don't  you  come  out  into  the  rain  —  not  at 
all  I  I  will  find  them  out  very  well  my- 
self; but  you  must  take  in  the  l^ies  here, 
and  get  them  dry." 

And  when  we  had  consigned  Bell  and 
Tita  to  the  care  of  the  young  lady,  who 
received  them  with  a  look  of  much  friend- 
liness and  concern  in  her  pretty  face,  we 
went  off  and  sought  out  the  stables. 

**  Now,  look  here,  my  good  friend,"  says 
von  Rosen,  ^  we  are  both  wet.  The  horses 
have  to  be  groomed  —  that  is  very  good 
work  to  dry  one  person ;  and  so  yon  go 
into  the  house,  and  change  your  clothes, 
and  I  will  see  after  the  horses,  yes  ?  " 

"  My  young  friend,  it  is  no  use  your  be- 
ing very  complaisant  to  me,"  I  observe  to 
him.  '*  I  don't  mean  to  intercede  with 
Bell  for  you." 

"  Would  you  intercede  with  that  beaa- 
tiful  youtig  lady  of  the  inn  for  me  ?  Well, 
now,  that  is  a  devil  of  a  language,  years. 
How  am  I  to  address  a  girl  who  is  a 
stranger  to  me,  and  to  whom  I  wish  to  be 
respectful  ?  I  cannot  call  her  Mademoi- 
selle, which  is  only  a  nickname  that  Made- 
moiselle used  to  have  in  Bonn,  as  yoa 
know.  Tou  tell  me  I  cannot  address  a 
young  lady  as  '  Miss,'  without  mentioniog 
her  other  name,  and  I  do  not  know  it. 
Yet  I  cannot  address  her  with  nothing,  as 
if  she  were  a  servant.  Tell  me  now  — 
what  does  an  English  gentleman  say  to  a 
young  lady  whom  he  may  assist  at  a  rail* 
way  station  abroad,  and  does  not  know 
her  name  V  And  what,  if  he  daes  not 
catch  her  name,  when  he  is  introduced  in 
a  house?  He  cannot  say  Mademoiselle. 
He  cannot  say  Fraulein.  He  cannot  say 
Miss." 

^  He  says  nothing  at  all." 

**  But  that  is  rudeness  —  it  is  awkward 
to  you  not  to  be  able  to  address  her." 

"  Why  are  you  so  anxious  to  know  how 
to  talk  to  this  young  lady  ?  " 

*'  Because  I  mean  to  ask  her  if  it  is  im- 
possible that  she  can  get  a  little  corn  for 
the  horses." 

It  was  tiresome  work  —  that  getting  the 
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hoTses  out  of  the  wet  harness,  and  groom- 
iog  them  without  the  implements  of  groom- 
ing. Moreover,  we  could  find  nothing 
bat  a  handful  of  hay ;  and  it  was  fortu- 
Dftte  that  the  noi^e-bags  we  had  with  us 
still  contained  a  small  allowance  of  oats 
aod  beans. 

What  a  comfortable  little  family-party, 
howeTer,  we  made  np  in  the  large,  warm 
kitchen  I  Tita  had  struck  up  a  great  friend- 
ship with  the  gentle  and  pretty  daughter  of 
the  house ;  the  old  lady,  her  mother,  was 
biT^y  in  having  our  wraps  and  rugs  hung  up 
to  dry  before  the  capacious  fire-place  ;  an^l 
the  servant-maid  had  begun  to  cook  some 
chops  for  us.  Bell,  too  —  who  mi^ht  have 
figured  as  the  elder  sister  of  this  flaxen- 
haired  and  frank-eyed  creature,  who  had 
appeared  to  us  in  the  storm  —  was  greatly 
interested  in  her ;  and  was  much  pleased 
to  hear  her  distinctly  and  proudly  claim 
to  be  Scotch,  although  it  was  her  misfor- 
tune to  live  a  short  distance  on  the  wrong 
Bide  of  the  Border.  And  with  that  the 
two  i^rls  fell  to  talking  about  Scotch  and 
Cambrian  words ;  but  here  Bell  had  a  tre- 
mendous advantage,  and  pushed  it  to  such 
An  extreme,  that  her  opponent,  with  a 
pretty  blush  and  a  laugh,  said  that  she  did 
not  know  the  English  young  ladies  knew 
80  moch  of  Scotch.  And  when  Bell  pro- 
tested that  she  would  not  be  called  Eng- 
lish, the  girl  only  stared.  You  see  she 
never  had  the  benefit  of  hearing  the  Lieu- 
tenant discourse  on  the  history  of  Strath- 
dyde. 

Well,  we  had  our  chops  and  what  not  in 
the  parlour  of  the  inn ;  out  it  was  remark- 
able how  soon  the  Lieutenant  proposed  that 
we  should  return  to  the  kitchen.  He  pre- 
tended that  he  was  anxious  to  learn  Scotch  ; 
and  affected  a  profound  surprise  that  the 
JoixBcr  lady  of  the  inn  should  not  know  the 
meanmg  of  the  word  "spurtle."  When 
»e  went  into  the  kitchen,  however,  it  was 
to  the  mamma  that  he  addressed  himself 
ebieflv;  and  behold!  she  speedily  re- 
vealed to  the  young  soldier  that  she  was 
the  widow  of  one  of  the  Gretna  priests. 
More  than  that  I  don't  mean  to  say. 
Some  of  you  young  fellows  who  may  read 
this  might  perhaps  like  to  know  the  name 
sndthe  precise  whereabouts  of  the  fair  wild- 
flower  tnat  we  found  blooming  up  in  these 
remote  solitudes ;  but  neither  shall  be  re- 
vealed. If  there  was  any  one  of  us  who 
fell  m  love  with  the  sweet  and  gentle  face, 
it  was  Queen  Tita ;  and  I  know  not  what 
compacts  about  photographs  may  not  have 
been  made  between  the  two  women. 

Meanwhile  the  Lieutenant  had  estab- 
lished himself  as  a  great  favourite   with 


the  elderly  lady,  and  by  and  by  she  lefb 
the  kitchen,  and  came  biick  with  a  sheet 
of  paper  in  her  hand,  which  she  presented 
to  him.  It  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the 
forms  of  the  marriage-certificates  used  by 
her  husband  in  former  days ;  and  for  curi- 
osity's sake,  I  append  it  below,  suppress- 
ing the  name  of  the  priest  for  obvious 
reasons. 

KINQDOM  OP  SCOTLAND. 

COUVTT  or  DUMFUBSy 

Pariih  of  Qietna. 

Thibi  abb  to  CBRTirr  to  sU  whom  these  pres- 
ents shall  oome,  that  —  from  the  parish  of 
— -^—  in  the  County  of — and  —  from 
the  parish  of  — —  in  the  County  of  be- 

ing now  here  present,  and  having  deolared 
themselves  single  persons,  were  this  day  Mar- 
ried after  the  manner  of  the  Laws  of  the  Uhuroh 
of  England,  and  agreeable  to  the  Laws  of  Soot- 
land;  as  Witness  our  hands,  Allison's  Bank 
Toll-house,  this  day  of  18 — 

Before         j  "^~' 


WlTNUSl 


{ 


''That  is  a  dangerous  paper  to  carry 
about  wi*  ye,"  said  the  old  woman,  with  a 
smile. 

"  Why  so  ?  "  inquired  the  Lieutenant. 

"  Because  ye  might  be  tempted  to  ask  a 
young  leddy  to  sign  her  name  there ; "  and 
what  shoiild  prevent  that  innocent-eyed 
girl  turning  just  at  this  moment  to  look 
with  a  pleased  smile  at  our  Beil?  The 
Lieutenant  laughed,  in  an  embarrassed 
way,  and  said  the  rugs  might  as  well  bo 
taken  from  before  the  fire,  as  they  were 
quite  dry  now. 

I  think  none  of  us  would  have  been 
sorry  to  have  stayed  the  night  in  this 
homely  and  comfortable  little  inn,  but  we 
wished  to  get  on  to  Lockerbie,  so  as  to 
reach  Edinburgh  in  another  two  days. 
Moreover,  the  clouds  had  broken,  and 
there  was  a  pale  glimmer  of  sunshine  ap- 
pearing over  the  dark  green  woods  and 
meadows.  We  had  the  horses  put  into  the 
phaeton  again,  and  with  many  a  friendly 
word  of  thanks  to  the  good  people  who 
had  been  so  kind  to  us,  we  started  once 
more  to  cross  the  Border. 

''And  what  do  you  think  of  the  first 
Scot<jh  family  you  have  seen  ? "  says 
Queen  Tita  to  the  Lieutenant,  as  we  cross 
the  bridge  again. 

"  Madame,''  he  says  quite  earnestly,  "  I 
did  dream  for  a  moment  I  was  in  Germany 
again  —  everything  so  friendly  and  homely, 
and  the  young  lady  not  too  proud  ^o  wait 
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on  yon,  and  help  the  servant  in  the  cook- 
ing; and  then,  when  that  is  over,  to  talk 
to  you  with  good  education,  and  intelli- 
gence, and  great  simplenesa  and  frankness. 
Oh,  that  is  very  good  —  whether  it  is 
Scotch,  or  German,  or  any  other  country  — 
the  simple  ways,  and  the  friendliness,  and 
the  absence  of  all  tbe  fashions  and  the 
hypocrisy." 

''  That  young  lady  waa  yery  fashionably 
dressed,  Count  von  Rosen/'  says  Tita,  with 
a  smile. 

"That  is  nothincr,  Madame.  Did  she 
not  bring  in  to  ua  our  dinner,  just  as  the 
daughter  of  the  house  in  a  German  coun- 
try inn  would  do,  as  a  compliment  to 
J'ou,  and  not  to  let  the  servant  come  in  ? 
s  it  debasement,  do  you  think  ?  No.  You 
do  respect  her  for  it;  and  you  yourself, 
Madame,  you  did  speak  to  her  as  if  she 
were  an  old  friend  of  yours  —  and  why 
not,  when  you  find  people  like  that,  honest 
and  good-willing  towards  you  ?  *' 

What  demon  of  mischief  was  it  prompted 
Bell  to  sing  that  song  as  we  drove  through 
the  darkening  woods  in  this  damp  twi- 
light? The  Lieutenant  bad  Just  got  o  :t 
her  guitar  for  her  when  he  was  led  into 
these  fierce  statements  quoted  above* 
And  Bell,  with  a  great  gravity,  sang  ^ 

**  Farfiwell  to  Glenshallooh,  a  farewell  for  ever, 
Farewell  to  my  wee  oot  that  stands  by  the 

river; 
The  fall  is  loud-sonnding  in  voices  that  vary, 
And  the  eohoei  surroundiog  lament  with  my 

Mary.»» 

This  much  may  be  said,  that  the  name 
of  the  young  lady  t^f  whom  they  had  been 
was  also  Mary ;  and  the  Lieutenant,  divin- 
ing some  profound  sarcasm  in  the  song, 
began  to  laugh  and  protest  that  it  was  not 
because  the  girl  was  pretty  and  gentle  that 
he  had  discovered  so  much  excellence  in 
the  customs  of  Scotch  households.  Then 
Bell  sang  once  more  —  as  the  sun  went 
down  behind  the  woods,  and  we  heard  the 
streams  murmuring  in  deep  valleys  by  the 
Bide  of  the  road  — 

**  Hame,  hame,  hame,  0  hame  fain  would  I  be, 
Hame,  hame,  hame,  to  my  ain  oountree; 
There's  an  eye  that  ever  weeps,  and  a  fair  fJMse 

will  be  fain. 
As  I  pass  through  Annan  water,  wi'  my  bon- 
ny bands  again!  " 

We  drive  into  the  long  village  of  Eccle- 
fechan,  and  pause  for  a  moment  or  two  in 
front  of  the  Bush  Inn  to  let  the  horses 
have  a  draught  of  water  and  oatmeal. 
The  Lieutenant,  who  has  descended  to 
look  after  this  prescription,  now  comes  out 


from  the  inn  bearing  a  small  tray  with 
some  tumblers  on  it. 

**  Madame,'*  said  he,  "  here  is  Scotch 
whisky  —  you  must  all  drink  it,  for  the 
good  of  the  country." 

♦*  And  of  ourselves,"  says  one  of  us,  call- 
ing atention  to  the  chill  dampness  of  the 
night-air. 

My  Lady  pleaded  for  a  bit  of  sugar,  hot 
that  was  not  allowed ;  and  when  she  had 
been  induced  to  take  about  a  third  of  the 
Lieutenant's  preparation,  she  put  down 
the  glass  with  an  air  of  havifig  done  her 
duty.  As  for  Bell,  she  drank  pretty  nearly 
half  the  quantity;  and  the  chances  are 
that  if  the  Lieutenant  had  handed  her 
prussic  acid,  she  would  have  felt  herself 
bound,  as  a  compliment,  to  have  accepted 
it. 

Darker  and  darker  grew  the  landscape 
as  we  drove  through  the  thick  wood^ 
And  when,  at  last,  we  got  into  Lockerbie 
there  was  scarcely  enough  light  of  any 
sort  to  show  us  that  the  town,  like  most 
Scotch  country  towns  and  villages,  was 
whitewashed.  In  the  inn  at  which  we 
stopped,  appropriately  named  the  Bine 
Bell,  the  Lieutenant  once  more  remarked 
on  the  exceeding  homeliness  and  friendli- 
ness of  the  Scotch.  The  landlord  simply 
adopted  us,  and  give  us  advice  in  a  grave, 
paternal  fashion,  about  what  we  should 
have  for  supper.  The  waiter  who  at- 
tended us  took  quite  a  frendly  interest  io 
our  trip ;  and  said  he  would  himself  ffo 
and  see  that  the  horses  which  had  accom- 
plished such  a  feat  were  being  properly 
looked  after.  Bell  was  immensely  proud 
that  she  could  understand  one  or  two 
phrases  that  were  rather  obscure  to  the 
rest  of  the  party ;  and  the  Lieutenant  still 
further  delighted  her  by  declaring  that  he 
wished  we  could  travel  for  months  through 
the  friendly  land,  which  reminded  him  of 
his  own  country.  Perhaps  the  inquisitiTe 
reader  having  learned  that  we  drank 
Scotch  whisky  at  the  Bush  Inn  of  Ecclc- 
fechan,  would  like  to  know  what  we  drank 
at  the  Blue  Bell  of  Lockerbie.  "  He  may 
address  a  letter  to  Queen  Titanla  on  that 
subject,  and  he  will  doubtless  receive  a 
perfectly  frank  answef. 


IJ^Toteby  Queen  TUania.-^**!  do  not  ne 
why  our  pretty  Bell  should  bo  made  the  chief 
subject  of  all  the  foregoing  revelations.  I  Till 
say  this,  that  she  and  myself  were  eonviDoed 
that  we  never  saw  two  men  more  jecUowt  of  each 
other  than  those  two  were  in  that  inn  near  the 
Border.  The  old  lady  was  quite  amused  by  it; 
but  I  do  not  thiuk  the  girl  herself  notioed  it,  for 
she  is  a  very  innooent  and  gentle  young  thiof , 
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and  1ms  probahly  bad  no  experience  of  sncfa  ab^ 
nrdiiiet.  But  I  iroald  like  to  ask  who  first 
Dentiooed  that  sobjeot  of  photographs;  and  who 
proposed  to  send  her  a  whole  series  of  engrav- 
bgi;  snd  who  offered  to  send  her  a  ▼olame  of 
Gainan  songs.  If  Arthur  had  been  there,  we 
riMMild  have  had  the  laagh  all  on  oar  side;  bat 
BOW  I  soppose  they  will  deny  that  anything  of 
the  kind  took  phioe  —  with  the  ordinary  can- 
door  of  gentlemen  who  are  found  out."] 


From  The  Conihlll  Msgsitna 
ON   GABDEKI19G. 

SrrnNO  at  my  open  window,  this  sam- 
Der  morning,  and  watching  one  of  the 
iteadiest  downfalls  of  rain  which  we  hare 
had  all  throagh  the  season,  I  think  of  the 
disarrangement  of  certain  little  plans 
which  I  had  formed  for  the  day ;  but  I  con- 
■ole  myself  with  the  reflection  that  the 
earth  has  been  very  thirsty  for  some  time, 
and  that  last  night  I  had  been  talking  of 
watering  my  garden.  The  hay  has  been 
gathered  in  and  stacked,  in  the  fields  op- 
posite to  me,  and  the  corn  is  not  yet  ripe 
for  the  sickle.  So  I  may  be  permitted, 
vithoat  selfishness,  to  think  of  my  garden. 
There  is  nothing,  perhaps,  that  so  much  as 
gardening  reconciles  us  to  all  atmospheri- 
cal conditions.  Whatever  the  weather 
niay  be,  it  ia  sure  to  be  favourable  to  some 
of  our  possessions.  If  the  sun  does  not 
chine  to  ripen  the  fruit,  the  rain  falls  to  re- 
vive the  flowers  and  to  develop  the  root- 
crops.  There  ia  something  to  be  thankful 
for  in  every  change.  We  do  not  come  to 
understand  this  all  at  once.  There  are 
tome  things,  indeed,  rather  hard  to  under- 
ctend ;  and  one  of  these  ia  the  ef eat  fact 
tbat  whether  it  be  fair  or  whether  it  be 
&ul,  it  is  all  for  the  best.  But  if  we  only 
^ait  a  little,  and  possess  ourselves  in  pa-> 
tieDce,  we  shall  soon  come  to  appreciate 
tbe  beneficent  operations  of  nature.  In- 
experience thinks  that  everything  is  going 
wrong,  when  in  reality  everything  is  going 
nght  I  took  a  house  and  entered  on  pos- 
cessioQ  in  the  month  of  May,  with  a  great 
expectation  of  a  fine  crop  of  roses.  But 
there  was  not  a  bud  on  any  one  tree  — 
whereas  in  the  garden  of  the  house  I  was 
vacating,  every  tree  and  every  bush  was  in 
M  blossom.  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I 
ihould  not  see  a  rose,  and  had  in  thought 
condemned  the  worn-out  trees  to  speedy 
extirpation.  But  although  they  put  in  a 
lomewhat  late  appearance,  it  was  a  highly 
creditable  one.  A  cold  spring  and  late 
^ts  had  kept  them  back,  being  in  a  more 


'  exposed  position,  and  they  had  almost  en- 
tirely escaped  the  grub  of  the  earlier  sea- 
son.    So  it  turned  ^ir^that  what  I  had 
i  thought  was  all  agaifnt  me  was  all  in  my 
'  favour ;  and  fhus  I  leaf^nt  that  it  is  wise  al- 
ways to  trait.-  ^ 

There  is  a  great  detil  more  to  be  learnt 
from  gardening  T- but  I  am  about  to  dis- 
course not  so  muoh  of  its  lessons  as  of  its 
delights.    And  when  I  speak  of  gardens,  I 
muse  not  be  suppose  to  refer  in  any  way 
to  those  of  the  grand  Baconian  type,  where- 
of the  great  essayist  has  written  with  aff 
much  fine  taste  as  common  senne  —  **  Ga^ 
dens,"  as  he  says,  speaking  of  those  which 
are,  indeed,  prince-like,  ^  the  contents  of 
which  ought  not  well  to  be  under  thirty 
acres  of  ground,  and  to  be  divided  into 
three  parts  —  a  green  in  the  entrance,  a 
heath  or  desert  in  the  going  forth,  and  the 
main  garden  in  the  midst,  besides  alleys 
on  both  sides,'^  —  such  gardens,  public  or 
private,    as    those    of  Kew,    Chatsworth, 
Stowe,  and  the  like  —  but  to  such  modest 
domains  as  men  of  slender  income  may 
cultivate,  and  in  which  they  may  take  a 
personal  interest  —  nay,  even  cottage  gap- 
dens,  such  as  labouring-men  tend  lovingly 
before  and  after  the  day's  work  by  which 
they  live.  i 

I  have  seldom  read  anything  in  which  I 
more  heartily  concurred  than  in  this,  ' 
which  1  find  in  the  Introductory  Epistle  to^ 
Cowley's  poem  of  the  Garden,  It  is  writ-  * 
ten  "  to  John  Evelyn,  Esq."  "  I  never  had 
any  other  desire  so  strong  and  so  like  to 
covetousness  as  that  one,  which  I  have  had 
always,  that  I  might  be  master  at  least  of 
a  small  house  and  large  garden,  with  very 
moderate  conveniences  joined  to  them,  and 
there  dedicate  the  remainder  of  my  life  to 
the  culture  of  them  and  the  study  of  na- 
ture." In  these  days  of  increasing  popu- 
lation and  extending  cities,  it  is  the  neces- 
sity —  and  in  some  instances,  perhaps,  the 
ambition  —  of  men  to  have  large  nouses 
and  small  gardens.  How  many  wealthy 
people  build,  purchase,  or  hire,  in  the  beau- 
tiful suburbs  of  London,  spacious  man- 
sions, with  all  modern  appliances  and  con- 
veniences, splendidly  decorated,  papered 
and  gilded  in  the  most  costly  fashion,  but 
with  scarcely  a  rood  of  ground  around 
them.  The  immense  value,  for  building 
purposes,  of  land  near  London,  and,  in  a 
lesser  degree,  of  all  large  and  increasing 
cities  and  towns,  renders  this  an  inevitable 
condition  of  suburban  residence.  You  may 
sometimes  see  ^^  a  small  house  and  large 
garden  "  among  a  number  of  pretentious, 
landless  villas ;  but  you  may  be  sure  that 
the  house,  with  these  blessed  conditions,  is 
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the  oldest  id  the  place,  that  it  is  held  un- 
der a  long  lease,  and  that,  so  soon  as  the 
lease  shall  fall  in,  it  will  be  doomed  to  ut- 
ter extinction.  Half-a-dozen  villas,  four 
stories  high,  will  be  erected  on  the  two 
acres  of  garden-ground.  The  small  parti- 
tions thus  created  will  be  highly  cultivated. 
There  will  be  a  number  of  pretty  par- 
terres, but  not  **  a  small  house  and  a  large 
garden  "  in  the  place. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  forget  that  this  ap- 
plies only  to .  dwellers  in  the  neighbour- 
nood  of  cities.  There  are  those  who,  "  re- 
mote from  towns,"  "  run  their  godly  "  (or 
godless)  "  race  "  —  people  in  the  agricul- 
tural or  bucolic  state  of  existence — and 
there  are  our  excellent  parish  priests,  who, 
for  the  most  part,  are  hearty  gardeners.  I 
have  seldom  seen  prettier  gardens,  or  gar- 
dens in  a  better  state  of  cultivation,  than 
those  which  surround  our  parsonage- 
houses.  Labour  is  cheapet  in  the  rural 
districts, -and  your  parish  priest,  conscien- 
tious though  he  may  be,  has  leisure  time 
on  his  hands  to  superintend,  and,  if  he  be 
in  the  vigour  of  his  years,  to  work  in,  his 
garden-grounds.  "Please,  sir,  master  is 
working  in  the  garden,"  used  to  be,  and  still 
is,  a  common  answer  to  the  inquiry  whether 
Mr.  Primrose  is  at  home.  Perhaps  the  divine 
has  a  stout  son  or  two  to  aid  him,  and  wife 
and  daughters  to  do  the  gentler  and  more 
tasteful  part  of  the  wonc.  I  have  seen 
many  a  pretty  sight  of  this  kind,  especial- 
ly in  the  "  sweet  shire  of  Devon ; "  and  in 
my  younger  days  I  have  struck  in  to  help 
to  water  the  peas  or  to  hoe  the  potatoes. 
I  have  heard  men  say  that  they  do  not 
care  to  eat  birds  which  they  have  killed  or 
fish  which  they  have  caught'  themselves : 
they  despise  shooting  or  angling  '*  for  the 
pot."  But  gardening  for  the  pot  is  no 
such  bad  thing.  If  it  does  nothing  else,  it 
gives  you  an  appetite  to  eat  the  produce 
of  the  soil ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  must 
confess  that  I  have  never  found  any  fruit 
or  vegetables  obtained  from  a  neighbour- 
ing greengrocer,  or  bought  in  Coven t  Gar- 
den, half  so  enjoyable  as  those  which  I 
have  reared  and  picked  myself.  I  at  least 
have  full  assurance  of  the  freshness  of 
them. 

It  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  signs  of  the 
times,  that  the  love  of  horticulture  is  so 
notably  increasing  amongst  us,  especially 
in  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  society. 
I  have  heard  men  lament  that  the  intru- 
sion of  the  builder  has  marred  the  fair 
face  of  nature  in  some  of  the  loveliest 
parts  of  the  country ;  and  again,  that  the 
railway  is  an  enemy  to  the  picturesque. 
But  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  the  other 


side.  It  is,  doubtless,  pleasant  at  times  to 
come  upon  vast  stretches  of  heath  or  wood- 
land, without  a  sign  of  human  habitatioo. 
But  too  much  of  this  becomes  wearisome; 
and  one  soon  rejoices  in  signs  of  the  living 
man.  There  are  many  places  which,  as  I 
remember  ihem  in  ray  youth,  were  beaati- 
ful  wildernesses,  but  which  are  now  a  con- 
stant succession  of  beautiful  parterres.  I 
surveyed,  as  an  Addiscombe  cadet,  the 
ground  on  which  the  Crystal  Palace  and 
the  vast  assembla^  of  houses,  down  to 
the  great  Norwood  Cemetery,  now  stand. 
There  were  woods  and  gipsies  in  thoi^e 
days.  And  to  stumble  upon  a  house  was 
an  event.  Tliere  is,  perhaps,  no  place, 
within  an  equal  distance  of  London,  in 
which  the  value  of  land  for  building  par- 
poses  is  at  the  present  time  so  high^  ia 
which  the  gardens  are  so  small,  and,  it  may 
be  said,  so  poorly  cultivated.  The  one 
great  palatial  garden  on  the  hill,  which 
makes  even  Bacon's  idea  of  a  garden  a  di- 
minutive conception,  suffices  for  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  neighbourhood.  Beaideots 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  say  that  they 
have  one  of  the  finest  gardens  in  the  world 
open  to  them,  and  why  should  they  care 
about  their  Lilliputian  plots  of  ground? 
It  is  difficult  to  answer  this,  except  by  say- 
ing that  one  likes  to  have  a  rose  or  cab- 
bage of  one's  own.  But  in  places  more  re- 
mote from  such  a  regal  garden,  smaller 
ones,  according  to  the  middle-class  stand- 
ard, are  springing  up  everywhere.  In  Ep- 
ping  Forest,  where  i  roamed  in  my  earliest 
youth;  about  Wandsworth  and  Wimble- 
don and  Richmond,  with  which  I  was  fa- 
miliar, in  my  "  salad  age,"  what  changes 
have  I  not  seen.  I  have  come  suddeuiy 
upon  pretty,  flower-girt  villas,  at  well- 
known  turns  of  the  road,  the  sight  of 
which,  I  must  say,  has  not  been  distasteful 
to  me.  I  need  not  add  that  I  protest 
against  over-much  enclosure.  The  lungs 
of  London  must  not  be  clogged  with  brick 
and  mortar.  But  there  is  plenty  of  open 
space  yet ;  and  it  is  not  always  a  painful 
surprise  to  come  upon  a  pretty  creeper- 
grown  cottage,  or  "  villa  "  (as  we  now  call 
the  modest  homes  of  our  suburban  resi- 
dents) with  a  blaze  of  scarlet  and  yellow 
flowers  about  it,  standing  out  from  the 
dark  background.*  These  well-ordered 
little  gardens  commonly  show  signs  of  wo- 
manly care.  Indeed  you  will  rarely  pass 
them  without  seeing  maid  or  matron  at 
work,  with  basket  and  scissors  in  hand. 
And  there  is  something  more  pleasantly 

*  "  A  ruml  soeoe  to  me  Is  never  perftsot  without 
the  addition  of  some  kind  of  buildlnjr."  —  Sou- 
STOsra:  UnGomuoied  TftoagJU*  oa  OctrdMinff, 
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BQ^estive  in  the  sight  than  in  dark  woods 
and  barren  commons. 

We  owe  not  only  these  buildings,  but 
the  style  of  these  baildings,  to  the  rail- 
road. The  occupants  of  these  pretty 
flower-girt  villas,  but  for  the  blessing  of 
our  present  facility  of  locomotion,  would  be 
linog  in  some  long,  dingy  street  in  the 
cheaper  quarters  of  the  metropolis.  But 
this  IS  not  all  that  the  rail  has  done  for  us. 
It  has  rubbed  off  much  of  our  reserve,  our 
exclasiTeness,  our  dislike  of  being  seen  by 
our  neighbours.  When  I  was  a  boy,  the 
care  of  every  man  living  a  little  way  '*  out 
of  town/*  was  to  encase  himself  in  heavy 
brick  walls,  shutting  out  the  road,  so  that 
be  could  neither  see  nor  be  seen.  What- 
ever beauty  there  might  be  in  his  garden 
groQDds  ,he  kept  it  scrupulously  to  him- 
self He  drove  himself  to  town  in  a  **  gig," 
or  went,  with  the  same  fellow-travellers, 
in  a  six-inside  coach,  and  seldom  saw  any 
new  faces.  The  very  notion  of  his  wife 
or  daughter  travelling  in  a  public  vehicle 
vould  have  been  an  offence  and  an  abomin- 
ation to  him.  But  now  we  all  travel  in 
pablic.  We  ventilate  ourselves  on  the 
railway  platform.  We  eat  and  drink  gre- 
gariously at  the  railway  bouffet.  We  do 
not  care  who  sees  us.  And  so,  when  wo 
go  to  our  suburban  homes,  we  are  no 
longer  afraid  of  being  seen  by  the  passer- 
by; and  instead  of  a  high  brick-wall  we 
have  an  open  iron-railing  before  our  gar- 
dens. And  thus  the  beauty  of  our  flowers 
benefits  others  than  ourselves.  And  it  is 
no  shame  for  man,  maid,  or  matron  to  be 
seen  gardening. 

"  No  shame ! "  Is  it  not  a  glory  thus  to 
tread  in  the  paths  of  the  common  parents 
of  mankind  —  "  the  gardener  Adam  and 
hU  wife  "  —  ere  sin  and  sorrow  entered 
the  world?  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
associate  anything  low  or  vile  with  the 
thoagbt  of  flowers. 

Flowers  are  lovely;  love  is  flowerlike* 
Friendship  is  a  sheltering  tree; 

and  though  we  may  not  always  be  right 
in  the  supposition  that  where  is  a  well- 
cultivated  garden  there  is  a  well-ordered 
home,  I  doubt  whether  we  should  be  often 
wrong  in  the  surmise.  I  look  down,  twice 
a  day,  from  the  railroad  upon  the  backs 
of  a  number  of  email  suburban  dwellings, 
oocnpied  presumedly  by  a  better  class  of 
artisans,  with  narrow  strips  of  garden- 
groond  in  the  rear ;  and  I  see  that  some 
are  bright  with  flowers,  whilst  others  (I 
am  glad  to  say  the  minority)  have  not  a 
patch  of  colour  in  them,  but  present  sim- 
ply an  area  of  dirt.  Among  the  flowers  I 
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see  cleanly,  healthy-looking  women  and 
children,  and  at  evening-tide  the  good  man 
happy  and  robust ;  but  ou  the  bare  spaces 
slatternly  women  doing  nothing,  and  un- 
wholesome men  sulkily  bmoking  their  pipes 
at  the  door.  It  would  be  unreasonable 
and  intolerant  to  deny  that  there  are  many 
excellent  men  without  any  love  of  gardens 
or  gardening.  Dr.  Johnson  confessed  that 
he  **  hated  to  hear  about  prospects  and 
views,  and  laying  out  grounds,  and  taste 
in  gardening."  *'  Sir,  let  us  take  a  walk 
down  Fleet  Street."  lie  spoke  scornfully 
of  poor  Shenstone  ^nd  the  Leasowes  —  or, 
rather,  of  Shenstone  for  having  spent  so 
much  time  and  so  much  money  on  the 
Leasowes ;  for  he  admitted  that  the  poet 
"made  his  little  domain  the  envy  of  the 
great  and  the  admiration  of  the  skilful,  a 
place  to  be  visited  by  travellers  and  copied 
by  designers."  We  can  feel  no  surprise  that 
Johnson  was  of  this  mind  with  respect  to 
gardens  and  gardening*  Indeed,  it  would 
have  been  surprising  if  it  had  been  other- 
wise. He  liked  Mrs.Thrale^s  tea  at  Screat- 
ham  better  than  Mrs  Tbrale's  garden. 

There  is  one  especial  advantage  in   a 
taste  for  horticulture,  that 

Age  cannot  wither  it,  nor  custom  stale 
Its  infinite  variety. 

As  we  grow  old  it  commonly  happens  that 
the  pursuits  of  our  youth  lose  their  charm. 
We  may  grow  tired  of  them,  or  physical 
infirmity  may  render  us  incapable  of  en- 
joying them.  We  cannot  play  at  cricket, 
we  cannot  pull  an  oar  on  the  river,  we  can- 
not ride  to  hounds  as  we  did  in  our  prime. 
We  have  reached  a  stage  of  **  old-fogyism  *' 
and  whist.  But  the  garden  never  wearies 
us.  It  is  a**  good  old  gentlemanly '' pur- 
suit; as  long  as  we  can  see  or  smell,  it 
must  delight  us.  And  it  can  never  do  us 
any  harm,  physical  or  moral,  unless  we 
allow  our  love  of  it  to  lead  us  into  expen- 
diture beyond  our  means.  And,  oh  I  the 
good  that  it  does.  How  it  cheers,  how  it 
invigorates  —  nay,  how  it  purifies.  Truly 
has  It  beeu  written  — 

In  nature  there  is  nothing  meLanoholy. 

The  mere  sight  of  trees  and  flowers  and 
lawns  acts  as  a  perpetual  tonic.  It  is 
dreary  work  to  rise  in  the  morning  and  to 
see  nothing  from  one's  windows  but  a  vast 
monotony  of  dingy  brown  brick.  There 
is  nothing,  to  my  mind,  in  such  a  sight  to 
lighten  one's  troubles  or  to  strengthen' 
one  for  the  strifes  and  struggles  of  the 
coming  day.  It  must  be  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  those  who  have 
thought  and  have  said  otherwise.    **  A  man 
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must  have  a  rare  recipe  for  melancholy 
who  can  be  dull  in  Fleet  Street,"  wrote 
dear,  genial,  kindly-hearted  Charles  Lamb. 
"  I  am  naturally  inclined  to  hypochondria, 
but  in  London  it  vanishes  like  all  other 
ills/*  He  confessed  to  an  ^*  almost  insur- 
mountable aversion  from  solitude  and  rural 
scenes."*  I  have  such  an  affection  for 
£lia,  that  there  are  few  points  on  which  I 
would  not  say,  Errare  malo  cum  Corolagno 
quam  cum  aliis  recti  sentire.  But  this  is  one 
on  which  I  can  express  no  sympathy.  I 
have  no  Ibve  of  absolute  solitude,  I  should 
like  always  to  have  — 

A  Mend  in  my  retreat. 
Whom  I  can  whisper,  **  Solitude  is  sweet*' 

I  like  to  look  across  my  garden,  and  to  see 
people  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  going 
about  their  daily  work  or  their  daily  pleas- 
ure. The  labouring  man  with  his  scythe, 
the  milkman  with  his  cans, the  "sweet  ffirl 
graduate,*'  with  her  portfolio  under  her 
arm ;  the  rosy,  elastic -limbed  boy,  with  his 
cricket-bat  over  his  shoulder ;  the  stalwart 
equestrian,  taking  the  crisp  morning  air 
before  he  betakes  himself  to  the  serious 
business  of  the  day ;  the  little  family-party 
bound  for  the  railway,  catalogues  in  hand, 
to  visit  the  International  or  the  Academy ; 
the  mother  and  child  perched  on  the  top 
of  a  timber-laden  cart,  getting  a  country 
ride  for  nothing,  —  all  these  have  their  sev- 
eral charms  for  me  ;  and  I  doubt  whether 
I  should  enjoy  the  rural  delights  of  my 
trees,  my  flowers,  and  my  green  lawns, 
as  I  now  enjoy  them,  if  it  were  not  for 
this  background  of  humanity.  1  was  born 
in  London ;  I  am  a  Cockney  of  Cockneys.t 


*  I  Bhonld  like  to  believe  that  thl«  ww  written  In 
a  purely  dramatic  seose  (it  Is  in  a  little  sketch  headed 
*'The  Londoner"),  but,  although  there  13  obvioualy 
Kome  fiction  in  it  (fbr  the  writer  says  that  ho  was 
bom  on  Lord  Mayor's  Day,  whereas  Charles  Lamb 
was  born  in  February),  the  sentimentd  expressed  are 
undeniably  his  own.  There  is  very  little  mention  of 
rural  pleasures  in  any  of  his  writing^;  but  there  is 
often  an  unconscious  recognition  in  hi*  metaphom 
of  those  floral  beatitudes  which  it  is  given  to  all 
more  or  less  to  ei^oy.  For  example,  he  writes  of 
Kdward  VI,  as  "  the  young  flower  that  was  untimely 
cropt  as  it  begun  to  1111  our  land  with  its  early 
odours." 

t  It  is  natnral  that  these  early  metropolitan  asso- 
ciations, if  not  broken  by  distant  peregrinations  in 
af)er>years.  should  induce  a  deeply-rooted  love  of 
cities.  1  believe  that  there  are  some  whom  nothing 
can  reconcile  to  anything  countrified.  My  dear 
fHend  G^—  8— >  told  me  a  charming  story  of  a 
City  warehouseman,  who,  after  long  years,  was  at 
last  induced  by  his  master  to  take  a  holiday  on 
HampAtead  Heath.  Next  day,  he  was  asked  what 
he  thought  of  it  — whether  he  had  er^Joved  himself. 
He  did  not  think  much  of  it,  he  r.ald ;  ne  couldn't 
say  that  he  had  much  enjoyed  himself.  He  thought 
the  houses  better  than  the  hills  —  the  pavement  bet- 
ter than  the  gorse.  At  IvAt,  in  despair,  his  master 
asked  him  If,  at  least,  he  did  not  like  the  fresh  air, 


But  I  have  wandered  far  afield.  I  hare 
dwelt  in  three  quarters  of  the  globe ;  and 
I  have  learnt  to  associate  the  delights  of 
fields  and  flowers  with  moving  pictures  of 
humanity.  Indeed,  I  do  not  know  any 
genuine  lover  of  nature,  who  is  not  a  geo- 
uine  lover  of  humanity ;  who  does  not  see, 
in  a  rosy-cheeked,  bright-eyed  child,  — 

The  sweetest  thing  that  ever  grew 
Beside  a  cottage-door. 

I  think  that  there  is  an  undue  tendency 
in  these  days  towards  too  much  uniformity 
and  regularity  in  gardening.  For  my  own 
part,  I  like  to  see  a  flower-bed  with  a  vari- 
ety of  colours  and  forms  in  it  —  not  a 
great  patch  of  scarlet,  or  pink,  or  yellow, 
or  purple.  I  am  looking  out  as  I  write  on 
beds  of  both  fashions,  and  to  my  eye  tbe 
omnium-gbtherum  hap-hazard  style  is  tbe 
more  picturesque  of  the  two.  I  am  not 
sure  that  if  I  were  allowed  to  have  my  own 
way,  I  should  not  rather  encourage  a  style 
of  natural  wildness.  Often  the  fairest  and 
sweetest  things  come  up  by  chance.  I 
have,  indeed,  a  sort  of  partiality  for  what 
the  gardener  calls  '*  weeds."  It  is  not 
easy,  indeed,  to  determine  the  exact  point 
at  which  the  domain  of  *•'•  weeds  "  ends  and 
that  of  "  flowers  "  commences.  My  gar- 
dener not  only  calls,  but  treats  as  weeds 
what  I  regard  as  very  beautiful  flowers. 
Only  the  other  day  I  arrested  him  in  the 
process  of  remorselessly  tearing  up  all  the 
beautiful  white  convolvuluses  that  were 
climbing  up  a  bank  and  encircling  the 
trunks  of  trees,  with  the  most  graceful  fes- 
toonery  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 
Nothing  of  Nature's  sowing  —  nothing  not 
artificially  cultivated  is  held  to  be  desenr- 
ing  of  a  place  in  the  garden.  And  yet  how 
beautiful  some  of  these  castaways  are. 
**  If  they  are  weeds,**  I  said,  "•  I  should  like 
to  have  more  such  weeds.*'  And  I  told 
him  that  I  had  seen  the  most  beautiful  cac- 
tuses growing  wild,  and  hedgerows  of 
flowering  aloes.  If  we  could  only  import 
a  little  more  of  Nature  into  our  gardens, 
how  much  more  delightful  they  would  be. 
Something  has  been  done  recently  in  this 
respect,  by  the  large  importation  of  com- 
mon ferns  into  our  garden-grounds.  Peo- 
ple go  far  afisld  to  seek  them  in  the  most 
uncultivated  places,  and  yet  it  is  not  long 
since  they  would  have  been  plucked  up 
and  thrown  away  as  weeds,  because  they 
grow  wild.  A  great  deal  may  be  4one 
in  the  way  of  development  of  species  with 
respect  to  the  vegetable  world,  in  the  do- 

"  WeU,  air/'  he  anawerad,  "  I  thought  It  roOer 
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maiiu  both  of  flowers  and  of  fruit.  That  effects.  But  I  do  not  call  this  gardeniu^r. 
glorious  rose  is  but  a  deTelopment  of  the  There  is  no  reasou  why  you  should  not. 
wild  briar :  that  exquisite  ripe  peach  comes  have  a  rotation  of  floral  crops.  Even 
from  the  stock  of  the  wlld-aliDond-tree.  those  poor  Nottingham  weavers,  as  we 
1  have  heard  it  said  that  gardeuing  may  learn  from  Mr.  Hole,  could  keep  up  a  suo- 
be  **all  well  enough  in  the  summer,  but  cession  of  delights.  ^*  There,"  he  writes, 
where  are  you  when  winter  comes  ? "  **  to  cheer  the  ungenial  days  of  winter, 
Well,  you  are  in  yonr  glass-houses,  if  you  were  the  Christmas  rose,  the  aconite,  the 
have  any,  —  and  there  are  few  cultivators  laurestinus,  the  gplden  holly,  the  cheimo- 
of  flowers  who  have  not  larger  or  smaller  I  nan  thus  fragrans,  on  its  snug  bit  of  south- 
covered  gardens  of  this  kind.  Read  what  ern  wall,  with  the  large  yellow  jasmines 
good  Mr.  Hole  says  about  this  in  his  charm- ;  near,  and  the  winter  violets  beneath, 
iog  Book  about  Roses.  He  tells  us,  that  to  .  There  to  follow  in  the  spring,  the  mezere- 
hia  extreme  astonishment,  much  thinking  on,  the  erica,  the  berb^ris,  the  snowdrop, 
that  he  was  being  hoaxed,  he  received  an  i  hepatica,  polyanthus,  crocus,  and  tulip, 
invitation  at  £aster  time  to  be  one  of  !  After  these  the  lilac,  laburnum,  ribes,  and 
the  judges  at  a  working-men's  rose-show  i  then  the  royal  rose.'*  If  these  poor  work- 
at  Nottingham.  He  went,  and  he  was  men  can  accomplish  such  results  as  are 
charmed.  Neither  he  nor  any  of  his  neigh-  ,  here  described,  it  must  be  the  ignorance 
boors  had  a  rose  in  bloom ;  but  there,  in  ,  of  middle-class  cultivators  alone  that  can 
the  club-room  of  a  public-house,  he  found  ;  keep  them  from  out-doors  gardening  *'  all 
a  display  of  roses,  cultivated  by  working-   the  year  round." 

men,  that  gladdened  his  heart.  "Apret-  It  is,  indeed,  this  frequent  change,  this 
Uer  sight,  a  more  complete  surprise  of  never-wearying  variety,  that  is  the  main 
beauty,  could  not  have  presented  itself,  on  charm  of  the  garden.  You  leave  home  for 
that  cold  cloudy  moruing  ;  and  in  no  royal  a  little  time,  and  when  you  return,  lo  I  ev- 
{Mklace,  no  museum  of  raritit^s,  no  mart  of  |  erything  is  changed.  New  colours,  new 
gems,  was  there  that  day  in  all  the  world  ,  forms,  new  perfumes  greet  you.  There 
a  table  so  fairly  dight."  Judgment  deliv-  are  fresh  flowers  on  the  stem,  fresh  fruit 
ered.  he  went  to  see  the  gardens  of  the  j  on  the  bough.  I  know  few  things  more 
voriuog-men  ;  **  tiny  allotments,  on  sunny  enjoyable  than  the  flrst  walk  in  your  ^ai  - 
slopes,  separated  by  hedges  or  boards,  in  '  den  after  an  absence  from  home,  few 
size  about  three  to  a  rpod."  And  they  had  •  men,  who  are  re'>lly  fond  of  gardening, 
their  glass-houses,  too  t  **  Houses  I  "  ex- ,  ever  care  to  be  long  away  from  their  house- 
claims  good  Mr.  Hole.  ^  Why,  a  full-sized  j  hold  gods.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most 
giaot  would  have  taken  them  up  like  a  salutary  effects  of  a  love  of  gardening  that 
hand-glass ;  and  even  I,  but  a  small  office- 1  your  thoughts  seldom  turn  towards  the 
boy  in  connection  with  that  great  profes-  '  delights  of  vagrancy  and  the  charms  of 
aioD,*  was  unable  in  most  of  them  to  stand  strange  places.  You  may  go  to  one  of  the 
upright,  and  into  some  to  enter  at  all.  most  charming  watering-places  in  Great 
'&aX  bit  of  glass  had  been,  nevertheless,  as  j  Britain,  or  wauder  through  the  most  beau- 


much  a  dream  and  hope  and  happiness  to 
its  owner  as  the  Crystal  Palace  to  Paxton.'* 

We  learn  from  this  that  even  the  hum- 
blest gardeners  may  have  their  little  bits 
of  glass,  so  that  their  cultivation  of  flow- 
ers may  proceed  even  in  the  severest  win- 
try weather.  But  this  is  not  the  only  an- 
swer to  the  objection  that  gardening  is 

all  well  enough  in  the  summer,"  for  there 


tiful  parts  of  continental  Europe,  but  still 
your  "  thoughts  untravelled  fondly  turn  *' 
to  the  little  acre  and  a  half  of  garden- 
ground,  where  your  pears  are  ripening, 
and  your  dahlias  and  asters  are  coming  in- 
to bloom.  Paterfamilias,  however,  often 
sorely  against  his  will,  yields  to  external 
pressure,  and,  looking  over  the  barren 
waste  of  sand,  and  stunned  by  the  clang- 


is  gardening  all  the  year  round  for  those   our  of  brass  bands,  sighs  for  the  flowers 
who  look  uuderstandingly  at  the  matter,  j  and  the  singing-birds  he  has  left  behind 


1  admit  that  there  is  often  an  undue  ten- 
dency to  sacrifice  everything  to  summer 

*  Tfaoagh  not  bearing  apon  my  nibjoet  I  cannot 


him,  and  is  harasi^ed  by  painful  anxieties 
respecting  the  spoliation  of  his  fruit  dur- 
ing his  absence.    I  take  up,  in  my  desulto- 

_       ry  way,  the  current  number  of  Punch,  and 

giving  Mr  Hoie'/note  to  thl*  word"  proft?*-   there   is   a  drawing   in  it  of  a  little   girl 

SS'M  ,» ^°®  £(  ^^''r4^JL2\T}!lrMf''^J!LVi}^  leaving  church  with  her  mother.    The  lady 
which  it  was  his  privilege  to  near  Mr.  Tnaokeray  ,  .?  4     i  t.^.1.   i    ..u   ^  i.         u 

tf^U,  WW  that,  once  upon  a  time,  he  and  Mr.  Higginn  |  says,  '*  And  now,  iijthel,  that  you  have  been 
(Jaoob  Omnium)  went  to  «ee  a  giant,  and  that  the  j  ^o  church,  tell  me  what  part  of  the  service 
*tn  at  the  door  I  naulrpd  whether  they  were  In  tne  i  _^,,    |.i^    u^,*,  »»      k.^a    Ii.^    ^u-u    - 
ba^iiJiL  bM^uie,  ff  so,  no  charge  would  be  made  !  you   like   best.       And   the  child  answers 
iuradaLeioB.''  'proLi«ptly,  '*  This  part,  mamma,  dear,'*  — 
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meaning  going  home  again.  And  there  is 
DO  part  of  an  onting  that  the  horticultural 
Paterfamilias  likes  so  well  as  the  going 
home  again,  you  may  be  sure. 

But  although  a  "*  little  bit  of  glass  "  is, 
doubtless,  an  immense  advantage  to  gar- 
deners of  all  degrees,  I  would  not  recom- 
mend any  man  to  have  too  much  of  this 
commodity.  The  tendency  of  an  excess 
of  glass  is  towards  luxuriousness  and  ex- 
travagance. If  you  are  wealthy,  and  can 
keep  a  number  of  garden-servants,  you 
may  have  some  for  in-doors  and  some  for 
out-doors  work ;  but  the  middle-class  gar- 
dener will  not  dig,  if  he  can  make  any  ex- 
cuse for  pottering  in  the  glass-houses.  I 
do  not  wish  to  speak  ill  of  hired  gardeners 
as  a  race.  They  have  many  aa vantages 
over  other  classes  of  servants.  They 
ought  to  be  better  than  grooms  and  lac- 
queys, and  I  do  not -say  that  they  are  not. 
They  are  surrounded  by  associations  ele- 
vating and  refining,  and  many  of  them 
seem  to  love  their  work.  But  I  have  ob- 
served that  they  are  often  obstinate  and 
disobedient.  Even  these  somewhat  disa- 
greeable qualities  may  have  a  brighter 
Bide ;  for  they  may  spring  from  profession- 
al zeal  and  inborn  consciousness  of  knowl- 
edge. They  feel  that  they  know  more 
than  their  masters,  and  that  their  masters 
have  no  right  to  interfere.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  worst  professional  is  always  a 
greater  master  of  his  craft  than  the  best 
amateur ;  and  this,  perhaps,  is  true  in  ev- 
erything except  cricketing.  But  the  own- 
er of  a  garden  who  pays  wages  for  its  cul- 
tivation may  fairly  claim  the  right  of  hav- 
ing it  cultivated  in  his  own  way.  He  is 
lucky,  however,  if  he  gains  his  point  The 
gardener  either  argues  the  matter  and  con- 
vinces his  master  that  he  is  wrong,  or  else 
he  sullenly  assents,  and  disobeys  his  orders 
as  soon  as  the  master's  back  is  turned. 
Again,  they  are  very  prone  to  have  their 
particular  hobbies,  wherein  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  they  do  not  differ  from 
the  rest  of  mankind.  One  very  common 
form  in  which  these  partialities  develop 
themselves  is  the  cultivation  of  cucumbers. 
I  have  observed  this  both  in  England  and 
in  Wales.  I  have  known  gardeners  spend 
hours  and  hours  of  good  time,  to  the  neg- 
lect of  other  important  duties,  on  the 
production  of  a  few  specimens  of  this  un- 
wholesome article  of  consumption,  as  if 
the  whole  duty  of  man  consisted  in  rear- 
ing and  eating  cucumbers.  They  will 
point  with  exultation  to  half-a-dozen  of 
these  esculents,  all  in  the  same  state  of 
development,  as  if  they  had  achieved  a  tri- 
umph, although  the  potatoes  are  not  hoed 


and  the  rose-^tems  not  pruned  of  their 
suckers.  To  protest  that  you  care  more 
for  roses  thau  for  cucumbers,  or  that  pota- 
toes go  further  towards  the  support  of  a 
household,  is  of  very  little  avail  in  such  a 
case.  The  gardener  commonly  gets  the 
best  of  it. 

I  have  said  that  after  all,  however  Texa- 
tious  it  may  be,  there  is  something  good  at 
the  bottom  of  this.  Like  other  genuine 
aspirants,  a  gardener  wishes  to  improve 
himself;  and  if  you  have  the  misfortune  to 
have  a  large  extent  of  glass-houses,  out- 
doors gardening  is  tolerably  certain  to  be 
neglected.  I  am  writing  as  one  of  the 
middle-classes,  who  can  afford  nothing 
more  than  a  permanent  gardener,  with  an 
occasional  help  at  odd  times  when   work 

Fresses,  and  now  and  then  a  weeding-boy. 
repeat  that  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of 
great  estate  can  have  a  whole  phalanx  of 
gardeners  —  can  have  their  work  done  in 
departments  as  in  a  Government  office.  I 
do  not  envy  these  great  people  in  the 
least;  for  I  am  sure  they  cannot  enjoy 
their  vast  domains  as  much  as  I  enjoy  my 
acre-and-a-half  of  flowers  and  vegetables. 
But  the  work  dona  in  glass-houses  with 
them  does  not  interfere  with  the  out-ot- 
doors  gardening  as  it  does  with  me.  And 
I  would  counsel  men  of  slender  means 
never  to  encumber  themselves  with  too 
much  glass. '  If  they  do,  justice  will  never 
be  done  to  the  open-air  garden.  And  to 
my  mind  the  latter  is  worth  all  the  rest. 
For  we  cannot  live  in  our  glass-houses. 
Indeed,  a  little  of  them  is  more  than 
enough,  at  such  temperature  as  is  often 
maintained ;  whilst,  whether  we  are  in- 
doors or  out-of-doors,  the  flowers  of  the 
garden  may  be  always  before  us.  We 
may  walk  beside  them  on  our  gravel-walks, 
or  sit  among  them  on  our  lawns,  or  see 
them  from  our  library-windows  —  in  a 
word,  we  can  have  them  always  with  us. 

There  is  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  if  the 
flowers  were  called  upon  to  elect  a  presi- 
dent, the  rose  would  bo  at  the  head  of  the 
poil,  and  that  the  election  would  be  con- 
firmed    by     our     human     communities.* 

•  Mr.  Hole  majr  object,  and  rightly  too,  perhaps, 
to  thi!»  republicaa  notion,  for  he  ntylea  the  rose  the 
"Oupen  of  flowera,"  the  "Queen  of  the  garden." 
and  the  "  Queen  of  beauty,*'  which  are  certainly 
more  poetical  designations.  There  is  a  Da»nge  in 
hi!i  chapter  with  the  latter  heading,  ^hich  id  im>  !!• 
lustrative  of  the  practical  view  which  I  am  taking 
of  the  general  question  that  I  cannot  refk^n  from 
quoting  it.  "  LoTpd  by  all  grades  and  age\**  he 
says  of  the  rose,  "  from  the  little  village  child,  who 
wreathes  it  from  the  hedge— now  in  his  sister*! 
hair  — to  the  princess  who  nolds  it  In  her  bouquet- 
iere,  so  it  may  be  alike  enjoyed  in  tlie  labourer^ 
garden  or  the  conservatory  of  the  peer.  Wherever 
u  id  loved,  there  will  it  display  its  oeauty;  and  tIM 
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"Every  year.*'  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Hole, 
''this  enthasiam  increa.«e8."  And  the  re- 
Tered  rosariaD  has  given  us  some  wonder- 
ful statistics  in  support  of  thia  assertion. 
It  is  truly  a  pleasant  thing  to  think  of  this 
enormous  increase  of  the  cultivation  of 
roses.  If  we  go  on  at  this  rate  of  progres- 
sion, England  will  soon  be  a  great  garden 
of  roses.  It  is  a  delightful  thought.  They 
are,  certainly,  possessions  of  which  one 
can  never  have  too  many.  I  am  myself 
all  for  numbers.  I  am  not  able  to  keep 
pace  with  those  rosarians  who  go  in  for  the 
cultivation  of  rare  and  new  sorts,  and 
strive  to  produce  single  roses  of  the  high- 
est excellence  for  competition  at  public 
shows.  I  confess  that  I  do  not  know  the 
names  of  those  that  I  have,  ami  I  do  not 
much  care,  any  further  than  to  ensure  a 
Buccession  of  flowering  plants  for  the  long- 
est possible  period  of  the  year.  When 
**  the  last  rose  of  summer "  is  gone,  hap- 
pily the  autumn  roses  come  to  bless  us. 
Mr.  Paul,  the  great  rose-grower  of  Wal- 
tham,  tells  us  that,  with  the  exception  of 
July,  he  has  the  beat  display  of  roses  in 
September.  It  is  of  course  an  essential 
point  in  gardening  —  whether  for  beauty 
or  for  use  —  to  keep  up  a  constant  supply 
of  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  plants  in 
natural  profusion.  Indeed,  the  rose-cul- 
ture of  the  times  has  advanced  to  such 
perfection,  that  all  the  old  practical  tradi- 
tions are  gone,  and  I  doubt  whether  either 
Mr.  Paul  of  Waltham,  or  Mr.  Keynes  of 
Salisbury,  whose  family  garden-grounds  I 
was  wont  to  pass  twice  a  day  when  at 
ichooL  more  than  forty  years  aeo,  will  now 
acknowledge  that  the  roses  of  Cashmere 
are  "  the  brightest  the  world  ever  gave." 

There  is  a  pleasant  result  of  gardening 
about  which  1  would  say  a  wo?d  or  two. 
It  tends  to  good  neighbourly  feeling,  by 
facilitating  the  continual  interchange  of 
small  kindnesses.  It  is  so  easy  and  so 
pleasant  to  give  cuttings  and  seeds,  and 
even  grown  plants,  to  one's  neighbours  — 
to  give  them  what  we  have,  and  to  receive 
from  them  what  we  have  not.  This  sort 
of  reciprocity  often  brings  people  together 
who,  otherwise,  might  have  lived  apart  for 
years.  Much,  in  this  way,  is  done  by  our 
gardeners,  and  we  often  know  not  whence 
our  contributions  come  or  whither  they 
go.  But  it  often  happens,  especially  in 
the  case  of  very  near  neighbours,  whose 

bnt  doth  of  cold  I  ever  saw  wm  on  a  cottager's 
w«Il.  Ii  to  adapted  for  every  position  and  for  every 
pocket  too.  Tbe  poorest  may  get  his  own  briers, 
■Bd  \»%  a  few  budd  from  the  rich ;  and  men  of  mod- 
crate  means  may  make  or  maintain  a  rosanr  at  a  very 
Moderate  expense.  There  is  nothlnfr  In  floriculture 
to  be  perpetuated  so  cheaply  as  a  garden  of  loses." 


holdings  are  small,  and  who  work  a  good 
deal  with  their  own  hand.s,  that  life-long 
and  valuable  friendships  spring  Out  of  such 
small  beginnings;  whilst  ready-made 
friendships  are  kept  alive  by  such  kindlr 
reciprocations.  I  have  sometimes  doubtea, 
however,  wHether  those  who  have  the 
means  at  their  disposal  do  half  enough  to 
distribute  their  flowers  among  those  who 
have  none.  People  in  the  country  or  in 
the  suburbs  could  send  nothing  more  wel- 
come to  their  friends  in  our  great  towns 
than  baskets  of  flowers.  We  send  game, 
we  send  fruit,  we  send  many  things  to  our 
friends ;  but  out  of  our  great  abundance 
we  rarely  send  flowers.  I  do  not  forget  that 
there  is  a  difficulty  —  flowers  are  very  per- 
ishable. But,  with  a  little  thought,  a  little 
care,  I  think  that  we  might  convey  them  to 
our  friends  without  much  deterioration  on 
their  passage.  If  those  great  ladies  who 
say,  as  I  have  often  heard  them  say,  that 
they  never  see  their  roses  in  bloom  upon 
the  trees  or  the  bushes,  can  still  have  them 
to  decorate  their  dinner-tables*  and  their 
drawing-rooms  in  Liondon,  we  can  send 
them  to  our  sick  friends  at  a  distance.  It 
is  of  the  sick,  indeed,  that  we  should 
especially  think  in  this  case.  For  all  who 
have  ever  suffered  (and  who  has  not?) 
know  the  cheering  influence  of  flowers  in 
the  sick-room.  I  have  recently  seen,  in  one 
of  our  morning-papers,  an  appeal  to  flow- 
er-growers on  behalf  of  our  public  hospi- 
tals. I  heartily  sympathize  with  this 
kindly  advocacy.  I  have  often  thought 
how  much  is  being  done,  in  a  quiet  homely 
way,  to  mitigate  the  dreariness  of  hospital 
life,  by  opening  boxes  at  some  of  the  rail- 
way-stations (why  should  we  not  have 
them  at  all?)  for  the  morning  papers, 
which  have  beguiled  the  journey  of  so 
many  travellers  to  Loudon,  which,  like  the 
marine,  have  *Mone  their  duty,  and  are 
ready  to  do  it  again.'^  But,  of  course,  this 
simple  machinery  cannot  be  used  for  the 
distribution  of  flowers,  and  in  this  busy 
striving  world,  when  every  quarter  of  an 
hour  is  of  value  to  a  man,  the  difficulty  in 
all  such  cases  is  how  to  do  what  one  could 
wish  to  do.  If  some  good  sister-of-charity 
would  come  to  me  in  the  morning  (the 
earlier  the  better,)  with  a  basket  over  her 
arm  on  behalf  of  St.  George's  Hospital,  or 
any  other  similar  institution,  I  would  fill 
it  to  the  brim  with  flowers  of  my  own 
cutting.      There    are    thousands    in   the 


•  One  of  the  pleasantest  inprovements  of  modem 
times  Is  the  cmbellUhment  or  the  dinner-table  with 
flowers,  in  sabstltution  of  the  old  deformity  of  hid- 
eous Joints  ol  flesh  and  unseemly-looking  carcasses 
'  of  fowl. 
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suburbs  of  London  who  would  do  the 
same,  until  our  hospitals  are  turned  into 
gardens.  - 

I  wrote,  in  a  former  essay,'  something  in 
favour  of  window-gardening.  I  am  glad 
to  see  that  it  is  growing  and  prospering 
under  high  auspices,  and'  that  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  ever  foremost  in  well-doing, 
has  been  promoting,  with  a  heartiness  be- 
yond all  praise,  this,  the  almost  solitary 
amusement  of  the  poor  Londoner  that  is 
ouly  purifying  in  its  effects.  It  has  been 
said,  and  not  without  truth,  that  to  place  a 
row  of  flower-pots  on  one's  window-ledges 
id  to  exclude  so  much  air.  Now  I  cer- 
tainly would  not  recommend  any  one  who 
can  enjoy,  in  any  other  way,  the  beauty 
and  perfume  of  flowers,  to  barricade  his 
windows  with  flower-pots,  or  to  festoon 
them  with  creepers.  But  it  is  much  better 
to  have  these  blessings,  even  with  the 
drawback  of  which  I  have  spoken,  than 
not  to  have  them  at  all ;  ana  if  less  air 
enters  the  poor  man's  room,  what  does 
enter  it  is  sweeter,  when  it  wafts  the  per- 
fume of  the  flowers  into  the  narrow  and 
crowded  chamber.  As  I  am  writing  this 
by  snatches,  with  sometimes  intervals  of  a 
week,  I  take  up  a  morning  paper  and  I  And 
a  paragraph  (August  5)  headed  **  Docks 
and  Flowers."  The  docks  are  not  dock- 
leaves  but  dockyards.  A  dockyard  is  not 
quite  the  place  in  which  one  would  expect 
to  find  flowers  growing.  My  recollections 
of  old  visits  to  the  docks  do  not  include 
even  a  blade  of  grass.  But  I  learn  from 
the  paper,  that  the  directors  of  the  East 
and  West  India  Dock  Companies,  *' an- 
nually promotq  a  competition  in  the 
growth  of  flowefs."  "Their  hist  horti- 
cultural fete,"  it  is  added,  "took  place  last 
Wednesday  and  Thursday.  The  exhibit- 
ors were  exclusively  the  servants  of  the 
company,  the  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables 
having  been  reared  in  the  West  India 
Dock,  where  the  fdte  was  held,  and  where 
directors,  officers,  clerks,  with  their  respec- 
tive wives  and  friends  assembled  in  happy 
accord.  Money  prizes  were  given  for  the 
two  most  cultivated  gardens,  idso  for  climb- 
ers, garden  herbs,  vegetables,  and  flowers 
of  various  descriptions."  Nothing  can  be 
pleasanter  than  this:  to  think  of  these 
burly  dockyard  labourers,  after  the  work 
of  the  day  is  done,  weary  of  the  task  of 
lowering  heavy  cases  into  the  hold  of  sail- 
ing-vessels, or  coaling  steamers,  or  any 
other  work  that  may  belong  to  them,  of 
which  I  have  a  general  conception,  derived 
from  old  reminiscences,  but  which  I  cannot 
very  correctly  describe  —  to  think  of  their 
going  at  eventide  to  their  narrow  homes 


and  cultivating  tfteir  little  plots  of  garden- 
ground,  under  what  must  be  regarded  aa 
somewhat  discouraging  circumstances  sod 
conditions,  is  very  pleasant  to  contem- 
plate. 

Of  course  this  is  no  solitary  case,  even 
in  the  close  vicinity  of  the  metropolis.  I 
speak  only  of  its  exceptional  discourage- , 
ments.  In  my  own  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, there  was  a  little  while  ago  a  work- 
man's horticultural  exhibition,  which  I  was 
pleased  to  see  had  been  promoted  by  some 
well-known  popular  writers  of  the  present 
day.  Within  a  very  few  years,  an  exten- 
sive village  has  sprung  up  near  a  railway 
station;  and  each  tenement  has  a  little 
garden-ground  attached  to  it,  and  each 
workman  has,  I  believe,  a  season-ticket; 
and  when  the  owners  of  these  little  houses 
come  out  into  the  fresh  country-air  after 
their  summer-day's  work,  they  find  more 
delectation  (at  least  the  best  of  them  do) 
in  their  pleasant  odorous  garden-plots  than 
in  the  reeking  atmosphere  of  the  public- 
house.  And  even  when  summer  is  over, 
there  is  the  little  pot-garden  in  the  sitting- 
room  to  invite  the  loving  care  of  the  good 
man.  I  do  not  know  any  better  antidote 
to  gin,  beer,  and  tobacco,  than  flowers  and 
vegetables  and  a  plot  of  ground  in  which 
to  cultivate  them.  I  have  no  objection  to 
a  pint  of  beer  and  a  quiet  pipe ;  what  I 
mean  to  say  is,  that  I  like  to  think  that  a 
man  has  earned  them  well  by  an  hour  or 
two's  digging  in  his  garden. 

I  ought  to  have  called  this  essay,  in  imi- 
tation of  Shenstone,  Unconnected  Thoughts 
on  Gardening,  for  now  I  am  going  back  to 
speak  of  the   gardening  of  the    middle 
classes.     A  suggestion  has  been  put  forth 
in  a  daily  journal,  which  is  commonly  in 
advance  of  the  general  intelligence  of  the 
age,  to  the  effect  that  horticulture  as  a 
profession  has    been    greatly   overlooked. 
And  I  see  that  some  of  those  periodicals 
which  especially  devote  themselves  to  the 
interests  of  gentlewomen  have  taken  up 
the  suggestion,  and  recommended  it  as  a 
means    of   self-support    to    impoverished 
English  ladies.    Writing  as  an  individual 
amateur  gardener,    I    can    say  with  the 
utmost  sincerity  that  it  would  be  a  very 
happy  circumstance   if  at  this  moment  I 
knew   the  name  of   a  horticulturist  who 
could  come  to  me  and  earn  his  guinea  for 
a  little  general  advice  with  regard  to  my 
roses    and    my    fruit-trees.      I    complain 
that  my   roses  put   forth    no    flowers  — 
that  they   are    luxuriant    only  in    great 
straggling  shoots  —  that  their  leaves  are 
mildewed,  and  that  they  are  in   an  un- 
wholesome  state  altogether.      **My  dear 
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sir,**  sajB  the  doctor,  ''how  can  yon  ex- 
pect it  to  be  otherwise  ?  There  are  four 
dozen  hardy,  hungry  geraniums  in  the 
suroe  bed  with  those  two  standard  roses. 
Of  coarse  they  consume  all  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  soil  and  absorb  all  the  moist- 
are.  If  you  wished  to  fatten  a  couple  of 
docks,  you  would  not  turn  four  dozen 
Toracioos  sparrows  into  the  fattening 
hoQ^."  Of  course  this  is  mere  element- 
ary knowledge,  something  that  **  everybody 
knows ; "  but  it  is  astonishing  how  many 
mistakes  we  commit  in  matters  which 
**  ererybody  knows ; "  how  the  most  ob- 
TiouB  things  escape  our  ken,  in  defiance 
of  the  plainest  common  sense.  But, 
vhea  the  amateur  is  too  far  advanced  to 
allow  his  gardener  to  commit  such  blun- 
dering as  this,  there  are  siill  many  more 
abstruse  questions  to  be  put  to  the  acute 
horticulturist  —  many  diseases  that  he 
eoald  arrest  —  many  suggestions  that  he 
coald  make  for  reviving  the  drooping 
and  strengthening  the  languid  —  for  fertil- 
izing and  invigorating  everywhere,  among 
fruits  and  flowers  —  for  the  right  times  for 
sowing  and  planting  —  for  those  surgical 
operations  which  are  so  necessary  at  times 
for  the  amputation  of  unhealthy  or  over- 
Inxuriant  members  which  are  weakening 
the  whole  tree.  Of  course  we  have  our 
gardening  books,  and  very  useful  they  are. 
But  there  are  some  things  not  to  be  learnt 
from  books.  I  confess  that  I  have  been 
trjing  to  study  the  art  of  '*  budding 
roses,"  from  gardening  books,  for  some 
years  past,  and  it  is  as  ereat  a  mystery  to 
me  as  ever.  A  flower-ooctor  would  show 
me  how  to  do  it  in  half-an-hour,  or  send  a 
conning  assistant  to  do  it  for  me.  It  has 
been  well  said  that  this  is  pleasanter  work 
than  amputating  arms  and  legs,  and  enter- 
ing at  all  times  the  tainted  atmosphere  of 
the  sick  chamber.  And  for  my  own  part  I 
never  could  discover  that  the  perfect  mas- 
tery of  all  the  secrets  of  the  vegetable 
world  requires  a  less  degree  of  intelligence 
than  that  demanded  for  a  perfect  knowl- 
edge of  the  mysteries  of  the  human  frame. 
The  study  and  the  practice  of  horticul- 
ture are  alike  boundless  and  inexhaustible. 
There  are  no  limits  to  the  range  in  this 
direction  of  experimental  science,  embrac- 
ing as  it  does  many  of  the  most  interest- 
ing fields  of  chemical  exploration.  If  I 
had  to  begin  life  again,  and,  if  such  were 
possible,  with  my  present  experience,  I 
should  be  much  disposed  to  select  horticul- 
ture as  a  profession.  There  is  nothing 
healthier  or  pleasanter,  more  elevating  or 
more  refining ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  with 
the  writer  to  whom  I  have  referred|  that 


good  incomes  may  be  made,  especially  by 
general  practitioners  who  dispense  their 
own  drugs,  or,  in  other  words*  issue  the 

Sroducts  of  their  gardens  and  glass-houses. 
>ut  I  am  writing  rather  from  the  custom- 
er's or  the  patient's  point  of  view ;  writ- 
ing selfishly  in  short  as  one  feeling  a  want 
which  he  wishes  to  have  supplied.  And, 
if  I  feel  such  a  want,  why  may  not  thou- 
sand of  others  Y  Let  Paterfamilias,  who 
has  more  sons  than  he  knows  what  to  do 
with,  think  of  this.  Education  may  be- 
gin at  home ;  and  let  the  want  be  once 
admitted,  we  may  be  sure  that  we  sh:Jl 
have  no  lack  of  school'^  and  classes  pro- 
fessors and  teachers,  of  Botauy  and  Horti- 
culture. The  study  should  take  a  wide 
scope.  It  should  embrace  both  the  Useful 
and  the  Beautiful.  Some,  as  in  the  medi- 
cal profession,  might  select  special  branches 
of  study  and  of  practice ;  as  we  have  our 
Aurists  and  Oculist^  so  might  we  have 
our  Rosarians  —  a  line  especially  adapted 
to  practitioners  of  the  gentler  sex.  Some 
might  confine  themselves  to  Floriculture ; 
some  might  go  in  for  Horticulture  ^gener- 
ally, and  tackle  the  great  subject  of  dis- 
eased potatoes.  To  a  man  thoroughly  un- 
derstanding that  branch  of  science,  the  cry 
of  "  Oh,  doctor,  save  my  crops  I  *'  would 
be  uttered  in  as  earnest  language  as  thut 
other  cry,  **  Oh,  doctor,  save  my  child  1 " 
And,  indeed,  to  save  human  food  is  the 
next  thing  to  saving  human  life. 

In  the  meanwhile,  there  is  much  that  we 
may  learn  for  ourselves ;  even  under  the 
heaviest  pressure  of  daily  business*  we 
may  add,  morning  and  evening,  something 
to  our  store  of  horticultural  facts.  Nature, 
unsought,  will  make  some  new  revelation 
to  us  every  day,  not  only  in  the  vegetable, 
but  also  in  the  animal  world.  There  are 
a  great  number  of  lessons  for  us  still  to 
learo,  but,  if  one  only  lives  long  enough 
one  may  learn  them  some  day,  even  before 
our  eyes  are  opened  in  another  world. 
One  of  the  most  puzzling  is  about  our 
"Garden  Friends  and  Foes."  There  are 
some  animals  or  aniualculse  that  prey  oiv 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  I  have  been 
slow  to  understand  their  uses.  They  are 
most  destructive  both  to  human  food  and 
to  floral  beauty.  I  have  often  wondered 
whether  the  poet  Cowper,  who  pottered 
about  the  Olney  garden,  much  as  I  potter 
about  mine,  in  undress,  but  with  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  wideawake  for  a  nightcap, 
would  have  refused  ta  "  enter  "  me  in  his 
"  list  of  friends,"  for  having  killed,  during 
some  years  past,  as  many  snails  and  slugs 
as  I  could  catch  in  flagrante  delicto,  I  have 
often  wondered  what«could  be  the  use  of 
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snails.  Bat  eyen  this  question  seems  now 
to  be  solved,  for  I  read  thab  tbey  are  in 
great  demand  in  Paris  for  culinary  pur- 
poses. One  journal  says  that  tbey  are 
worth  a  halfpenny  a  piece.  If  so,  1  think 
that  I  could  pretty  well  pay  my  gardener 
out  of  my  captures  in  the  early  morning, 
especially  if  there  has  been  a  shower  of 
rain,  or  there  is  a  heavy  dew  on  the  ver- 
dure, if  they  should  be  of  the  right  kind 
for  the  pot.  I  remember  that  my  father 
used  to  give  me  when  a  boy,  a  shilling  a 
hundred  for  all  I  caught  and  destroyed, 
which  was  cheap  for  the  money  ;  for  the 
same  number  would  now  realize  49.  2d,  in 
the  market.  I  used  to  pass  the  garden-rol- 
ler over  them  in  those  days,  by  no  means 
to  the  improvement  of  the  gravel-walks, 
until  being  reproached  by  the  gardener 
for  this  unseemly  conduct,  I  carried  them 
into  the  kitchen  and  boiled  them.  In  fact 
I  turned  them  unwittingly  into  soup,  not 
knowing  that  some  day  this  compound 
would  rival  the  turtle  of  the  Mansion 
House.*  Now  I  sprinkle  a  little  salt  upon 
their  horns  and  they  die  promptly,  in  an 
agony  of  green  froth.  But  1  am'somewhat 
stricken  with  remorse  at  the  thought  of 
the  immense  amount  of  human  food  I 
might  have  destroyed  in  the  course  of  my 
life.     The   present  aspect  of   aJ0fairs  per- 

{>lexes  me.  Will  a  snail-market  be  estab- 
ished  in  London?  If  so,  I  might  pick 
them  tenderly  off  the  young  ferns  on  my  fa- 
vourite bank  (they  are  very  fond  of  young 
ferns)  and  consign  them  to  some  fitting 
receptacle  to  fatten  on  less  expensive  food ; 
and  if  they  are  not  exactly  the  right  rep- 
tiles for  the  market,  I  could,  doubtless, 
develop  them  in  my  ^*  snailery  **'  into  the 
highest  class  of  esculent.  I  have  seen 
people  devouring  molluscs  of  a  far  less 
tempting  character. 

But  it  would  be  unseemly  to  conclude 
an  Essay  on  Flowers  by  writing  about 
snails ;  so  I  would  fain  divert  the  thoughts 
of  the  reader  from  these  material  consid- 
erations, and  bring  them  back  again  to 
the  sweet  odours  of  the  garden.  How 
pleasantly  has  Cowley,  alternating  the 
satirical  with  the  sublime,  written  in  his 
Garden   the  following  happy  lines,  in  a 


^  Long  befbro  this,  however,  the  nubjeot  of  snail 
soup  had  been  broached,  even  la  Great  Britain.  I 
remember  reading,  yeun  ago,  a  delightful  storjr  of 
two  Scotch  philosophers— one.  I  think,  was  Dr. 
Black  — who  determined  exi^erimentally  to  dine 
upon  snail  soup.  Thfjr  began  heruically  upon  It, 
but  after  many  wry  ^ces,  one  said  to  the  other. 
"  Don't  you  think  it  tastes  a  little  green,  Doctor  ?  " 
Upon  which  the  other  pushed  away  hU  plate  and 
delightedly  exclaimed,  "  D— d  greeu— d— d  greeu; 
tak'  it  away  —  tak'  it  away !  *' 


more  familiar  strain  than  the  rest  of  tha 
poem:  — 

Who  that  has  reason  and  his  smell 
Would  not  among  roses  and  jasniine  dwdl, 
Bather  than  all  his  spirits  choke 
With  exhalations  of  dirt  and  smoke, 
And  all  the  unoleanness  which  does  drown 
In  pestilential  clouds  a  populous  town  7 
The  earth  itself  breathes  better  perfumes  here 
Than  all  the  female  men,  or  women,  there, 
Mot  without  cause,  about  them  bear. 

These  two  last  lines  contain  a  hard  hit 
at  the  fops  of  the  Restoration  —  the  scent- 
ed **  female  men  "  —  and  those  of  both  sexes 
or  of  no  sex  who  perfume  themselves  "not 
without  cause."  Still,  we  must  exercise  due 
toleration  towards  those,  who,  like  Samuel 
Johnson  and  Charles  Lamb,  as  I  have 
above  written,  delight  more  in  the  beati- 
tudes of  the  town.  Even  as  regard-^  pe^ 
fume,  there  are  those  who  think  the  odours 
of  the  town  preferable  to  those  of  the 
country.  I  have  just  read  in  a  pleasant 
little  volume  of  *' Johnsonian  a"  an  anec- 
dote in  illustration  of  the  great  lexico- 
grapher's anti-rural  tastes  and  habits. 
Johnson  and  Bos  well  had  agreed  that 
Greenwich  Park  was  "  not  equal  to  Fleet 
Street."  On  which  it  is  observed :  "John- 
son and  his  friend  appear  to  have  agreed 
in  taste  with  a  baronet  very  fasfiionable 
in  the  brilliant  world.  Sir  Michael  de  Flem- 
ing, who,  on  his  attention  beiu^  called  to 
the  fragrance  of  a  May  evening  in  the 
country,  observed,  'This  may  be  very 
w«ll;  but,,  for  my  part,  I  prefer  the  smell 
of  a  flambeau  at  the  play-house.'  "  Such 
is  the  power  of  association.  There  are 
men  not  to  be  ruralized. ' 

But  is  not  this  all  for  the  best?  Is  it 
not  well  that  there  should  be  lovers  of 
the  town  and  lovers  of  the  country? 
There  may  be  optimists  among  both.  It 
has  been  said  of  a  good  work  of  fiction 
that  the  end  should  come  round  to  meet 
the  beginning.  Assuredly  an  essay  should 
do  the  same.  So  I  do  not  think  that  I 
can  conclude  this  paper  with  anything 
better  than  the  following  further  extract 
from  the  "  Johnsoniana :  '*  "  On  a  very 
rainy  night  Boswell  made  some  oommon- 
place  observations  on  the  relaxation  of 
nerves  and  depression  of  spirits  which 
such  weather  occasions,  adding,  however, 
that  it  was  good  for  the  vegetable  crea- 
tion. Johnson,  who  systematically  denied 
that  the  temperature  of  the  air  had  any 
influence  on  the  human  frame,  answered 
with  a  smile  of  ridicule,  *  Why,  yes  sir,  it 
is  good  for  vegetables,  and  for  the  animals 
who  eat  those  ve(;e tables,  and  for  the  ani- 
mals   who  eat    those   animals.' "    Surely 
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ibere  is  great  wisdom  in  thia,  if  we  only 
nghtl J  consider  it  ?  At  least^  it  ought  to 
command  the  respectful  approval  of 

*  An  Optimibt. 


From  The  Speetator. 
GEORGE  ELIOrS  KOKAL  ANATOMY. 

**  MiDDLEUABCH  *'  bids  more  than  fair 
to  be  one  of  the  great  books  of  the  world. 
There  are,  as  we  have  often  noted,  tones 
aod  undertones  in  it  that  are  not  to  our 
Kkiog,  and  that  to  a  certain  extent  jar  with 
the  large  and  genial  freedon^of  delineation 
that  is  of  the  very  essence  of  George  Eli- 
ot's  best  manner.  But  no  writer  who  aims 
u  high  as  George  Eliot,  can  be  free  from 
Tigible  defects. — it  is  only  the  well-marked 
limitation  of  Miss  Au8ten*s  aim  and  field 
of  riew  which  enables  her  to  be  in  her  own 
way  all  but  absolute  perfection,  —  and 
vhen  you  have,  as  you  have  in  Greorge  Eli- 
ot, much  more  than  a  dash  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  character  mingled  with  so  wonder- 
fid  a  power  of  accurate  imagination  and 
delineation,  when  you  have  so  high  a  mor- 
al ideal  touching  closely  the  vivid  picture 
of  minute  practical  life,  you  cannot  expect 
to  come  off  quite  without  dissonances  and 
invard  disappointments.  Mr.  Trollope 
seoars  a  still  greater  surface  of  modem 
life  with  at  least  equal  fidelity,  but  then 
how  much  \eb»  is  the  depth  of  drawing  be- 
hind his  figures  I  One  would  know  all  his 
characters  if  one  met  them  in  actual  life, 
and  know  a  great  deal  more  of  them  than 
vedo  of  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred 
of  oar  actual  acquaintances,  but  then  he 
seldom  or  never  picks  out  a  character  that 
it  is  not  perfectly  easy  to  draw  in  the  light 
fresco  01  our  modern-society  school.  He 
gives  you  where  it  is  necessary  the  emo- 
tions proper  to  the  situations,  but  rarely 
or  never  the  emotions  which  lie  concealed 
behind  the  situations  and  which  give  a 
kiod  of  irony  to  them.  His  characters  are 
carrid  out  of  the  materials  of  ordinary 
■oeiety;  George  Eliot's  include  many 
which  make  ordinary  society  seem  a  sort 
of  satire  on  the  life  behind  it. 

In  a  word,  what  gives  a  great  deal  of 
their  peculiar  stamp,  both  in  the  way  of 
fresh  interest,  and  of  questionable  or  even 
challengeable  drift,  to  George  Eliot's  pic- 
tures, is  the  theoretic  nature  of  the  moral 
anatomy  which  she  applies  to  her  own  cre- 
ations, subtle  and  wonderful  as  its  range 
certainly  is.  She  has  a  speculative  philos- 
ophy of  character  that  always  runs  on  in  a 
parallel  stream  with  her  picture  of  charac- 


ter, sometimes  adding  to  it  an  extraordi- 
nary fascination,  sometimes  seeming  to 
distort  it  by  a  vein  of  needless  and  per- 
haps unjust  suggestion.  Her  characters 
are  so  real  that  they  have  a  life  and  body 
of  their  own  quite  distinct  from  her  criti- 
cisms on  them;  and  one  is  conscious  at 
times  of  taking  part  with  her  characters 
against  the  author,  and  of  accusing  her  of 
availing  herself  untairly  of  the  privilege 
of  author,  by  adding  a  trait  that  bears  out 
her  own  criiicutm  rather  than  her  own  im- 
aginative conception.  Thus  when  ^^he  says 
of  Celia,  '*  Celia,  whose  mind  had  never 
been  thouo^ht  too  powerful,  saw  the  empti- 
ness of  other  people's  pretensions  much 
more  readily  "  [than  Dorothea] ;  and  again, 
^  to  have  in  general  but  little  feeling  seems 
to  be  the  only  security  against  feeling  too 
much  on  any  particular  occasion,'*  —  the 
reader  protests  vigorously  against  the  no- 
tion that  a  wide-awake  practical  mind  is 
necessarily  less  devoid  of  deep  feeling  than 
a  visionary  and  idealist  mind,  though,  of 
course,  the  types  of  feeling  are  different. 
Indeed,  one  is  apt  to  set  down  that  unkind 
hit  at  Celia  to  personal  antipathy  on  the 
author's  part,  bo  when  Celia  subsequent- 
ly explains,  without  the  leasts egard  to  her 
sister's  feelings,  that  cruel  and  ungenerous 
codicil  to  Mr.  Casaubon's  will  by  which 
Dorothea  is  deprived  of  her  jointure  if  she 
marries  Will  Ladislaw,  one  is  disposed  to 
attribute  this  great  want  of  sisterly  deli- 
cacy more  to  the  author^s  prejudice  against 
Celia  than  to  any  confidence  of  the  reader 
in  the  asserted  fact  that  this  was  so.  Celia 
had  not  only  been  accused  of  want  of  feel- 
ing for  seeing  through  Mr.  Casaubon,  but 
her  criticisms  on  her  sister's  blind  idealism, 
which  were  in  the  main  just,  had  been  lik- 
ened to  those  publicly  passed  by  **Murr- 
the  cat "  on  our  human  life ;  and  this  cer- 
tainly looked  like  an  animus  against  Celia, 
for  which  the  reader  was  bound  to  allow. 
One  knows  perfectly  well  that  practical 
girls  of  this  far  from  dreamy  type  do  often 
exhibit  the  warmest  affection^-,  and  so  one 
is  not  prepared  to  accept  absolutely  George 
Eliot's  rationale  of  Celia's  clear-sighted- 
ness as  arising  in  coldness  of  heart,  and  is 
prepared  to  distrust  even  decidedly  assert- 
ed facts  which  appear  to  be  at  all  unrea- 
sonably depreciative  of  her. 

And  so  with  Rosamond  Vincy,  against 
whom  also  George  Eliot,  in  her  keen  exer- 
cise of  her  powers  of  moral  anatomy,  ap- 
pears to  make  one  of  her  dead  sets.  Rosa- 
mond Vincy's— ^or  rather,  we  should  say, 
Rosamond  Lydgate's  —  nature  is  thin, 
<i;ently  selfish,  and  obstinate,  under  a  veil 
of  perfect  delicacy  and  refinement.    Noih- 
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ing  can  be  more  marvellously  paiated  than 
the  picture  of  her  irresponsiveoeas  to  her 
husband's  anxieties,  fears,  and  hopes  in 
this  new  number  of  *^  Middlemarch."  It  is 
a  picture  such  as  carries  home  to  those 
who  were  previously  inclined  to  take  Rosa- 
mond's part  against  the  author,  the  con- 
viction that  they  were  wrong,  and  George 
Eliot  right,  ^hen  her  husband  warned 
her  not  to  mention  something  which  he 
thought  would  be  painful  to  Will  Ladis- 
law,  and  she,  fully  intending  to  mention  it 
at  the  next  opportunity,  '*  turned  her  neck 
and  patted  her  hair,  looking  the  image  of 

Elacid  indifference,"  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
el against  the  force  of  the  picture.  You 
know  that  the  girl  was  what  George  Eliot 
is  painting  her,  and  this  in  apite  of  a  cer- 
tain suspicion  of  the  literary  treatment  ac- 
corded to  Rosamond.  But  then  what  is  it 
that  first  inspires  this  distrust,  that  induces 
oue  to  doubt  the  possible  equity  of  the 
writer's  delineation  r  It  is  that  apparently 
malicious  bit  of  moral  anatomy  in  which 
Rosamond's  depression  is  described  when 
she  thinks  she  is  going  to  lose  Lydgate 
after  all,  —  to  get  no  offer  from  htm :  — 
''  Poor  Qosamond  lost  her  appetite,  and 
felt  as  forsakfn  as  Ariadne,  —  as  a  charm- 
ing stage  Ariadne  left  behind  with  all  her 
boxes  full  of  costumes  and  no  hope  of  a 
coach."  Now,  that  is  palpably  an  unkind 
author's  criticism  not  founded  on  truth. 
Rosamond  is  thin,  and  selfish,  and  self-oo 
cupied,  but  she  is  not  stagey.  Her  grief, 
such  as  it  was,  though  of  a  feeble  and 
thready  kind,  was  perfectly  genuine.  That 
prick  of  the  needle  was  due  to  literary 
malice,  a  prick  that  only  literary  dislike 
would  have  given,  and  hence  our  early  dis- 
trust of  many  of  the  traits  given  of  Rosa- 
•  mond,  until  the  immense  force  and  power 
of  the  picture  in  the  new  number  con- 
quered us,  and  we  gave  in  to  the  general 
ndelity  of  the  picture.  Tuis  power  of 
theoretic  moral  anatomy,  considering  the 
liability  it  involves  to  the  delivery  of  false 
thrusts  which  the  picture,  even  as  painted 
by  the  author's  imaginative  genius,  does 
not  justify,  is  a  somewhat  dangerous  one. 
It  often  adds  greatly  to  the  depth  and 
charm  of  the  drawing.  It  sometimes  shakes 
one's  faith  not  a  little  in  the  impartiality 
of  the  author  who  thus  criticizes  (unfairly) 
her  own  creations. 

But  where  the  characters  are  so  slightly 
sketched  that  there  is  no  possibility  of 
their  taking  up  a  distinct  life  and  body  of 
their  own  independent  of  their  author, 
where  the  author's  criticism,  be  it  preju- 
dice or  be  it  insight,  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  sketchi  this  power  of  keen  moral  anat- 


omy adds  greatly  to  the  vivacity  and  ha- 
mour  and  life  of  the  picture  which  is  by  it 
compressed  into  a  short  space.  Compare 
Georse  Eliot's  brief  sketches,  —  such 
sketches  as  that  of  Mr.  Trumbull  the  auc- 
tioneer, or  Mr.  Solomon  Feather^tone,  to 
neither  of  which  are  many  lines  devoted, 
—  with  Mr.  Trollope's  equally  brief  sketch- 
es, and  you  will  find  the  difference  in  viv- 
idness immense ;  and  simply  for  this  rea- 
son, that  one  or  two  touches  of  keen  moral 
anatomy  imply  a  multitude  of  traits, 
which  it  would  take  a  long  and  careful  de- 
lineation to  bring  out  in  a  full  portrait. 
Here  is  the  first  descent  of  the  disseciing- 
knife  into  the  motives  of  Solomon  Feather- 
stone.  "  He  was  a  large-checked  man, 
nearly  seventy,  with  small,  furtive  eyes^ 
and  was  not  only  of  much  blander  temper, 
but  thought  himself  much  deeper  than  his 
brother  Peter ;  indeed,  not  likely  to  be  de- 
ceived by  any  of  his  fellow-men,  inasmuch 
as  they  could  not  well  be  more  greedy  and 
deceitful  than  he  suspected  them  of  being. 
Even  the  invisible  poolers,  he  thought,  were 
likely  to  be  soothed  by  a  Hand  parenthesis  hert 
and  there  —  coming  from  a  man  of  property^ 
who  might  have  been  as  impious  as  others," 
And  again,  '*  *  Might  any  one  ask  what 
their  brother  has  been  saying  ? '  said  Solo- 
mon, in  a  soft  tone  of  humility,  in  which  he 
had  a  sense  of  luxurious  cunning,  he  being  a 
rich  man  and  not  in  need  of  it"  Or  take 
the  touch  in  the  new  number :  —  '*  The 
hour-hand  of  a  clock  was  quick  by  com- 
parison with  Mr.  Solomon,  who  had  an 
agreeable  sense  that  he  could  afford  to  be  slow. 
He  was  in  the  habit  of  pausing  for  a  cao- 
tious,  vaguely  designing  chat  with  every 
hedger  or  ditcher  on  his  way,  and  was  es- 
pecially willing  to  listen  even  to  news  which  he 
had  heard  before,feeUng  himself  at  an  advan- 
tage over  all  narrators  in partiaUy  disbelieving 
them"  Without  a  most  delicate  and  keen 
divining  of  motives,  it  would  have  taken 
whole  sheets  of  delineation  to  have  given 
such  a  sketch  as  this  of  Mr.  Solomon. 

Again,  take  the  wonderfully  skilful  anat- 
omy of  the  auctioneer  Mr.  Trumbull  Vhen 
suffering  under  pneumonia.  *'Mr.  Trum- 
bull was  a  robust  man,  a  good  subject  for 
trying  the  expectant  theory  upon,  — 
watching  the  course  of  an  interesting  dis- 
ease when  left  as  much  as  possible  to  it- 
self, so  that  the  stages  might  be  marked 
for  future  guidance ;  and  from  the  air  with 
which  he  described  his  sensations,  Lydgate 
surmised  that  he  would  like  to  be  taken 
into  his  medical  man's  confidence,  and  be 
represented  as  a  partner  in  his  own  cure. 
The  auctioneer  heard  without  much  sur- 
prise that  his  was  a  coustitution  which  (dl- 
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▼a?8  with  dae  watching)  mi^ht  be  left  to 
iuelt,  so  as  to  offer  a  beautiful  example  of 
a  disease  with  all  its  phases  seen  in  clear 
delineation,  and  that  he  probably  had  the 
rare  strength  of  mind  voluntarily  to  be- 
come the  test  of  a  rational  procedure,  and 
tbu3  make  the  disorder  of  nis  pulmonary 
fitnctions  a  benefit  to  society.    Mr.  Trum- 
bull acquiesced  at  once,  and  entered  strong- 
ly into  the  view  that  an  illness  of  his  was 
no  ordinary  occasion  for  medical  science. 
I    *"  Never  fear,  Sir ;  you  are  not  speaking  to 
one  who  is  altogether  ignorant  of  the  vis 
i    m^icatrixy^'  said  he,  with  his  usual  superi- 
ority of  expression  made  rather  pathetic 
by  difficulty  of  breathing.     And  he  went 
I    without  shrinking  through  his  abstinence 
from  drugs,  much  sustained  by  appliccUions 
of  the  thermometer,  which  implied  the  impor- 
tance of  his  temperature,  by  the  sense  thai  he 
famifhed  objects  for  the  microscope,  and  by 
learning  many  new  words  which  seemed  suila- 
bie  to  the  dignity  of  his  secretions"     Skilful 
tod  efi(:ctive  as  that  is,  perhaps  it  is  out- 
done by  a  touch  in  the  new  number,  in 
which  Mr.  Trumbull  (after  his  temperature 
I    has  reached  the  normal  98*6^  again,  and  he 
I     DO  longer  ^  furnishes  objects  to  the   micro- 
!    scope,'')  appears  in  his  proper  professional 
character  of  auctioneer,  and  the  author 
i    says  of  him  :  —  ^  Some    saturnine,  sour- 
blooded  persons  might  object  to  be  contin- 
ually insisting  on  the  merits  of  all  articles 
from  boot-jacks  to  Berghems ;  but  Mr.  Bor- 
tlirop  Trumbull  had  a  kindly  liquid  in  his 
I     TeiD$;  he  toas  an  admirer  by  nature,  and 
i     would  have  liked  to  have  the  universe  under 
iu  hammer,  feeling  that  it  woidd  go  at  a  high- 
er figure  for  his  recommendation.**    The^e 
are  the  kind  of  touches  of  moral  anatomy 
which  give  you  a  vivid  picture  —  whether 
tnie  or  false,  —  and  whicK  therefore,  in  the 
absence   of  any   delineation  sufficient  to 
give  the  character  a  hold  on  the  reader's 
imagination  so  strong  as  to  enable  him  to 
question  the  consistency  of  any  of  the  au- 
thors own    criticisms  on  it,  supply  the 
place  of  many  a  painstaking  dialogue  or 
circumstantial   narrative.     George  Eliot's 
singular  power  of  moral  anatomy,  while  it 
is  DOW  and  then  used  in  a  way  that  makes 
one  think  her  unju'^tly  hostile  to  some  of 
her  own  creations,  is  a  wonderful  reserve- 
force  for  the  slighter  sketches  of  the  story. 
Bj  it  she  makes  the  crowd  of  secondary 
^res  flash   upon   us  with   a  wouderful 
though  momentary  vividness,  though  now 
ADd  then  she  uses  the  same  powerful  but 
<isogerous  instrument  so  as  to  cast  a  mis- 
leading effect  on  one  or  more  of  those 
leading  characters  whose  natures  are  far 
more  iamiliar  and  whose  destinies  are  far 


more  interesting  to  us,  than  those  of  nine- 
ty-nine hundredths  of  the  actual  men  and 
women  amongst  whom  our  lot  is  cast. 
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There  is  one  incidental  point  of  view, 
BO  to  speak,  in  which  the  receiffc  decision 
of  the  Arbitrators  under  the   ^yashington 
Treaty  must  be  regarded  as  embarrassiilg, 
and  as  making  a  call  on  our  £nglish  states- 
men to  meet  its  difficulties  very  unlikely, 
we  fear,  to  find  a  response.    The  difficul- 
ties to  which '  we  allude  are  those  which 
must    arise   between  the  mother  country 
and  the  colonies   under  the  rules  of   the 
Washington  Treaty  —  whether  to  be  prop- 
erly called  new  rules,  or  mere  recapitula- 
tions of  existing  usage,  matters  not  to  our 
present  purpose.     We  are  condemned,  as 
I  neutrals,   to   guard  ourselves    sedulously 
I  against  allowing  to  our  own  subjects,  and 
;  to  belligerents,  an  amount  of  licence  which 
hitherto   had   been    deemed    permissible. 
But  we  are  not  only  to  keep  watch  against 
all  the  machinations  of  interested  parties 
within  our  own  local  limits.    We  own  col- 
onies scattered  over  the  whole  habitable 
globe,  and  we  are  responsible  —  rightly, 
or  rather  inevitably — for  any  breach  of  the 
laws  of  neutrality  committed  or  connived 
at  wherever  the  British  flag  is  planted  on 
the  soil.    This  is  a  kind    of  guardianship 
which  it  would  not  have  been  easy  to  exer- 
cise even  in  former  days,  when  the  Impe- 
rial Government  possessed  rights  of  admin- 
istration and  government  in  her  dependen- 
cies which  are  now  abnegated  or  obsolete, 
except  as  to  a  few  of  the  most  important. 
Our  position  towards  our  colonies,  as  fixed 
by  modern  practice,  may  be  summed  up 
in  a  few  words.     The  colonies  (subject  of  ' 
course  to  special  exceptions)  have  no  di- 
rect interest  in  remaining  attached  to  us, 
unless  it  be  that  they  obtain  thereby  naval 
protection.      We    no    longer    pay    them 
tribute    under  any  form,  nor  show  them 
legal  favour.    The    benefits   which   their 
trade  receives  from  the  union  is  (in  the 
opinion  of  many)  problematical.     We  are 
in* course  of  witharawing  from  them  our 
garrisons.    They  pay  the  whole  expense  of 
their  own  Government,  and  manage  their 
own  revenues.    Now  it  is  on  communities 
thus  slightly  attached  to  us  that  we  are 
ordered  to  enforce  the  onerous  and   costly 
duties  of  surveillance  over  the  proceedings 
of  both  the  belligerents  aod  of  subjects  of 
their  own.     This,  no    doubt,  is  no    new 
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duty ;  bat  it  is  a  duty  whichf  according  to 
the  conclusioua  deducible  from  the  award, 
will  be  far  more  severe  than  it  has  hitherto 
been.  We  have  no  police  of  our  own  in 
colonies  to  perform  it.  We  must  trust  to 
the  vigilance  and  severity  and  impartiality 
of  Governments  which  have  practically  no 
pressing  interest  in  the  issue.  And  if  a 
colony  fails  in  a  duty  so  special  and  so  dis-^ 
tasteful  it  is  we  —  not  the  colony  —  who* 
have  to  pay  for  the  dama^^e  resulting  from 
such  failure.  We  are  compellable  either  to 
pay  or  to  fight  because  the  governor  of 
some  remote  island  in  the  .Atlantic  or  In- 
dian Ocean  has  received  and  acted  upon 
mistaken  advice  from  a  local  Attorney- 
General.  And  that  mistaken  advice  may 
have  been  tendered  —  aye,  and  accepted 
too  —  not  merely  under  the  influence  of 
error,  but  under  that  of  partiality.  Colo- 
nial officers  are  no  more  impeccable  than 
they  are  infallible.  They  may  take  one- 
sided views  of  their  duty  as  well  as  form 
inaccurate  judgments.  The  public  in  a 
colony  is  quite  as  apt  as  iu  the  mother 
country  —  probably  more  so  —  to  take  up 
with  ardour  one  side  or  the  other  in  a 
foreign  dispute.  And  its  Government  is 
even  more  strongly  than  ours  under  the 
influence  of  popular  passion  or  fashion. 
And  it  has,  as  we  have  said,  no  fears  to 
restrain  its  partialities.  If  it  acts  wrong, 
it  is  England,  not  the  colony,  which  has  to 
face  the  results. 

To  show  that  these  are  not  mere  imag- 
inary apprehensions,  let  us  trace  a  little, 
distasteful  though  the  task  may  be,  the 
history  of  our  colonial  dealings  with  .^e 
Confederate  vessels  of  which  the  names 
have  become  so  disagreeably  familiar  to 
ns.  The  Oreto  (FlorSd)  arrives  at  Nassau 
under  circumstances  arousing  strong  sus- 
picion that  she  is  '*  fitting  and  preparing 
for  a  vessel  of  war."  The  American  con- 
sul denounces  her.  Two  British  naval 
officers  on  the  station  are  ready  and  will- 
ing to  assist  the  local  government  in  seiz- 
ing her  '*  should  she  attempt  to  take  am- 
munition on  board."  But  the  local  gov- 
ernment view  the  matter  very  differently. 
**They  answered  the  naval  officers  evasive- 
ly,'* says  Count  Sclopis.  A  *^  general  sym- 
Eathy,"  says  Mr.  Adams,  '*is  manifested 
y  the  population."  In  fact,  it  is  suggest- 
ed that  the  blockade-running  interest  was 
predominant  among  them.  The  Attorney- 
General  reports  that  nothing  can  be  done. 
An  attempt  is  made  to  procure  the  con- 
demnation of  the  Oreto  in  the  Colonial 
Court  of  Admiralty,  fortified  by  the  opin- 
ion of  the  English  law  advisers,  which  had 
been  taken  in  the  interval.    The  Court  of 


Admiralty  knows  better,  and  lets  the 
sel  go.  The  view  entertained  by  the 
American  commentator,  Mr.  Adams,  of 
these  proceedings  may  be  guessed.  Bat 
Sir  Alexander  Cockburn,  though  acquit- 
ting the  colonial  authorities  of  '* corrupt" 
intentions,  passes  a  sentence  on  their  coo- 
duct  which  is  the  more  grave  from  its 
measured  language.  He  is  '*  not  prepared 
to  say  that  a  degree  of  activity  such  as 
the  circumstances  demanded  was  exhib- 
ited in  the  case  of  the  Oretoy  While  of 
the  trial  he  says  that  there  was  abundant 
evidence  on  which  to  condemn  this  vessel, 
and  she  ought  to  have  been  condemned. 
There  was  a  ** miscarriage  of  justice;** 
and  for  this  Bahamian  ^*  miscarriage,** 
whatever  the  cause  of  it,  England  has  to 

pay. 

Now  the  Bahamas  colony  is  a  little 
group  of  islands  with  some  thirty  thousand 
inhabitants,  of  whom  the  large  majority 
are  coloured  people,  who  exercise  no  in- 
fluence on  what  we  must  term  the  ^  public 
opinion"  of  the  community.  Over  the 
little  residue,  the  *' upper"  thousand,  we 
exercise  no  control  whatever.  They  pay 
their  way  and  govern  themselves,  and 
would  reject  as  an  insult,  on  the  soundest 
constitutional  ^n^unds,  any  attempt  on  our 
part  to  establish  a  naval  police  amon^ 
them  independent  of  their  own  little  Gov- 
ernment. But  the  circumstances  and  the 
temper  of  the  Bahamas  were  the  same 
with  those  of  most  of  our  outlying  colo- 
nies, and  especially  the  West  Indian. 
Probably,  in  all  of  them  public  opinion  ran 
high  m  favour  of  their  near  neighbours, 
the  States  of  the  South.  Every  communi- 
cation from  the  mother  country  encouraged 
that  feeling.  When  the  highest  official 
personages  in  England  were  known  to  be 
favourably  inclined  to  the  Southern  cause  ; 
when  the  House  of  Commons  had  just 
welcomed  with  shouts  the  declaration  of 
Mr.  Laird  that  he  would  rather  have  built 
a  dozen  Alabamas  than  made  one  of  Mr. 
Bright's  speeches,  how  could  it  be  other- 
wise than  that  the  same  spirit  of  vertigo 
should  seize  on  the  hotter  heads  of  our 
West  Indian  fellow-subjects?  Add  to 
this  the  irritation  caused  among  our  colo^ 
nists  in  general  by  the  overbearing  lan- 
guage and  enormous  pretensions  in  which 
American  officials  were  apt  to  indulge,  of 
which  abundant  evidence  may  be  found  in 
the  pages  of  the  Foreign  Office  publica- 
tion which  we  are  using,  and  many  among 
us  will  doubtless  be  ready  to  excuse  their 
laxity  if  such  it  was.  But,  excuse  or  no, 
we  have  to  pay  for  it,  and  may  a<rain. 

So  again  at  Jamaica,  a  much  larger  col- 
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ooy,  bat  similar  to  a  considerable  extent  as 
to  the  tune  of  society,  which  could  not  but 
bare  its  effect,  or  be  suspected  of  having 
it,  on  the  proceedings  ot  the  authorities. 
I^^ident  Sclopis  is  of  opinion  that  '*  the 
reception  of  the  Alabama  at  Jamaica  far 
exceeded  the  measure  of  what  the  duties 
of  oeutrality  would  admit  of/*  Our  Lord 
Chief  Justice  controTerts  this  stricture  on 
tb«  ground  that,  whatever  the  sentiments 
of  the  people  or  of  the  authorities,  we  must 
not  be  condemned  for  breach  of  neutrality 
naleas  sufficient  ground  for  such  condemna- 
tioQ  be  found  in  our  actions.  Which,  of 
course,  is  incontrovertible.  But  we  fear  that 
ill  the  eyes  of  the  world  in  general  the  rela- 
tion between  acts  and  sentiments  will  be 
held  to  be  a  close  one.  However,  our  con- 
oem  is  not  to  pronounce  on  what  has  been 
done,  but  to  indicate  the  obvious  dangers 
to  which  we  are  exposed  whenever  similar 
complications  may  recur. 

We  pass  over  minor  matters  of  dispute 
vhich  arose  at  the  Cape,  fiarbadoes,  and 
elsewhere,  to  notice  what  appears  to  us  of 
more  consequence.     This    is    the    illegal 
maiming  of  the  Shenandoah    which    took 
plsoe  at  Melbourne.     Of  this  Mr.  Adams 
loadly  complains,  adding  that  the  Confed- 
erate commander  in  all  his  movements  was 
much  favoured  '*by  the  almost  universal 
sympathy  of  the  residents  at  Melbourne 
and  in  the  colony.'*    Viscount  Itajuba  is 
iDclined  to  acquit  us  of  negligence  in  the 
matter,  Mr.  Staempfli  to  condemn  us.   But 
the  opinion  of  Sir    Alexa-^der    Cockburn 
bears  directly  on  our    point.    The    local 
police,  he  says,  "  appear  to  have  failed  to 
carry  out  their  instructions  at  a  critical 
moment,'*  although  *'  the  Government  and 
Council  acted  throughout  under  an  honest 
asd  thorough  sense  of  duty."    Now,  we  dis- 
card at  once  the  imputation  thrown  out  by 
Mr.  Adams,  that  Southern  partialities  par- 
alyzed  the  action  of  the  autuorities.    Such 
a  charge  may  not  be  without  plausibility 
in  the  case  of  small  colonies  and  prejudiced 
societies;  not  so  in  that  of  Victoria,  a  great 
community  far  removed  from    the  scene 
of  action.    But  it  is  enough  for  our  pur- 
pose that  a  failure  of  duty,  in  point  of 
fact,  id  recognized.    Now  Melbourne  is  a 
great  new  city,  with  a  large  fluctuating  ma- 
nse population,  with  everything  raw  and 
incomplete  in  matters  of  police  and  admin- 
istration.   And  its  authorities,  under  '*  re- 
apoosible  "  Government,  are  appointed  by 
mere  portizan  selection.    Not   only    has 
Snglaod  nothing  to  do  with  their  choice, 
bat  neither  has  the  governor.     And    yet 
for  the  acts  and  neglects  of   officers    so 
nominated,  unde**  circumstances  of  no  com- 


mon difficulty,  the  British  taxpayer  is  re- 
sponsible.  It  would  be  of  no  use,  before 
any  tribunal  of  arbitration,  to  urge  that 
the  English  Cabinet  can  be  in  no  rational 
sense  answerable  for  the  Melbourne  con- 
stables. The  answer  would  obviously  be, 
If  you  choose  to  call  yourselves  masters 
of  great  seaports  all  over  the  world,  you 
are  responsible  for  maintaining  interna- 
tional police  in  them.  We  call  on  you  to 
keep  the  public  peace  in  your  dependen- 
cies ;  it  is  no  answer  to  us  to  say  that  you 
have  deprived  yourselves  of  all  legal 
means  of  doing  so. 

Such,  we  repeat,  is  the  ^  fix  "  in  which 
the  somewhat  anarchical  organization  of 
our  colonial  empire  seems  to  have  placed 
us.  It  is  not  for  us  to  indicate  an  issue 
from  it,  if  there  be  any.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, is  evident.  That  class  of  politicians 
who  take  up  with  eagerness  what  they  call 
the  *'  colonial  question/'  and  deal  in  vague 
suggestions  of  a  great  Imperial  federation, 
have  here  a  very  promising  text  to  enlarge 
upon.  It  is  certain  that  the  notion  of 
some  common  constitution,  placing  all  the 
members  of  our  scattered  empire  under 
one  head  to  be  created  by  the  contribu- 
tion of  all  the  members,  affords  in  theory 
the  most  obvious  solution  of  the  difficul- 
ties here  suggested.  Nor  shall  we  at  all 
regret  the  circumstance  if  the  obviously 
renewable  danger  from  which  we  have 
just  escaped  at  considerable  cost  of  self- 
opinion  brings  home  the  necessity  for  do- 
ing something  in  this  matter  to  minds  of 
more  practical  order  than  those  of  colonial 
reformers.  At  the  same  time  our  hopes 
of  such  a  solution  are  very  moderate.  Col- 
onistp  who  indulge  in  fancies  of  this  kind 
are  honourably  bent  on  securing  for  their 
communities  a  larger  share  in  Imperial 
greatness.  But  if  that  share  were  to  be 
purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  single  item 
of  their  present  (^uasi-independence  —  by 
submitting  to  the  interference  of  Imperial 
officers  in  their  domestic  concerns  —  a 
change,  we  suspect,  woiild  come  over  the 
colour  of  their  dream.  They  would  insist 
at  all  events  on  turther  concessions  on  the 
side  of  the  mother  country  by  way  of 
counterpoise ;  and  the  mother  country  has 
really  none  to  make.  We  can  only  expect, 
therefore,  that  when  the  effects  of  the  im- 
mediate *^  scare  "  have  passed  off,  things 
will  go  on  as  they  did  before,  and  we  shall 
run  our  risk.  Minor  complications  may 
doubtless  reappear.  But  a  great  maritime 
war,  largely  involving  the  interests  of  com- 
mercial nations,  in  which  England  shall 
take  no  part,  is  not  in  truth  a  very  prob- 
able event :  nor  will  history  easily  repro- 
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duce  circumstances  like  those  of  the  Araer- 
ican  civil  struggle,  in  which  a  mighty  and 
well-appointed  regular  fleet  was  engaged 
(at  sea)  against  a  pack  of  reckless  adven- 
turers without  a  nation,  got  together  to 
prey  on  commerce,  but  elevated  into  the 
international  rank  of  a  navy  through  the 
act  of  their  own  opponents  in  proclaiming 
them  belligerents. 


From  The  Eoonomist. 
H.  GAHBBTTA  ASD  THK  CONSERVATIYES. 

Mr.  Forster  in  his  Bradford  speech 
took  credit  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  nations  for 
one  quality  which  went  far  to  aid  in  the 
'reconciliation  of  political  and  social  order 
with  individual  liberty,  —  a  certain  sym- 
pathy with  opponents,  a  deficiency  in  that 
inveteracy  of  hostility  which  changes  a 
conflict  of  principles  into  a  war  of  passions. 
It  is  impossible  to  study  French  politics 
with  any  care  without  coming  instantly  on 
the  illustration  of  the  opposite  condition 
of  mind.  Not  indeed  that  you  could  argue 
it  solely  from  the  language  used  by  the  po- 
litical leaders  of  opposite  tendencies  in 
France.  We  shall  find  nothing  of  vituper- 
ation in  M.  Gambetta's  speech  at  Grenoble 
the  other  day,  which  has  brought  down 
upon  him  such  fierce  rebukes  from  the 
Press,  both  Monarchical  and  Moderate- 
Republican,  which  we  might  not  easily 
cap,  and  much  more  than  cap,  out  of  the 

freat  speeches  of  Mr.  Bright  during  the 
ree-trade  agitation  in  l&l^M),  and  again 
during  the  Reform  agitation  which  he  led 
in  1358-9.  It  is  not  so  much  the  language 
used,  as  the  efiect  which  that  language 
produces  —  the  effect  which,  to  some  ex- 
tent, we  must  assume,  it  was  expected  to 
E reduce  by  the  speaker  —  which  shows  us 
ow  dangerously  inveterate  is  the  hostility 
between  opposite  parties  in  France.  Mr. 
Bright  called  the  army  of  Great  Britain  a 
great  system  of  out-door  relief  for  the  aris- 
tocracy of  this  country,  and  the  Bishops 
the  monstrous  fruit  of  an  adulterous  union 
between  Church  and  State,  without  pro- 
ducing, or  expecting  to  produce,  any  elec- 
tric effect  on  the  political  temper  of  the 
classes  he  attacked.  They  attacked  him 
in  turn,  in  language  not  at  all  more  agree- 
able though  probably  less  imaginative,  and 
both  parties  Knew  perfectly  well  that  if  it 
should  ever  happen,  —  as  it  did  happen, — 
that  Mr.  Bright  should  be  invited  to  sit  in 
the  same  Cabinet  with  Peers,  and  to  ad- 
vise the  Crown  on  the  policy  to  be  pur- 
sued towards  Bishops,  —  neither  the  Peers, 


nor  the  Bishops,  nor  Mr.  Bright  himself 
would  feel  that  anything  very  unnataral 
had  come  to  pass.  But  in  France  language 
very  much  less  violent  seems  to  excite  pa^ 
sions  very  much  more  violent.  M.  Gam- 
betta  at  Grenoble  certainly  liberated  his 
soul  pretty  freely  against  the  old  Monar- 
chical parties  and  **  those  people  at  Ver- 
sailles.'' He  called  some  of  his  opponents, 
but  without  explaining  whom,  sycophants 
and  deceivers.  He  made  fun  of  them.  He 
imputed  insincerity  to  them.  He  warned 
Republicans  to  be  on  the  watch  against 
them.  And  he  spoke  of  the  existing  Nv 
tional  Asi^embly  with  scorn  as  well  as  dis- 
trust. But  he  went  no  further.  He  did 
not  invite  to  persecution.  He  did  not  even 
draw  very  deeply  on  the  resources  of  in- 
vective. As  invective,  the  Birmingham 
League  might  almost  rival  it  in  their  sneers 
at  the  present  Government.  And  yet  M. 
John  Lemoinne,  in  the  Debats^  finds  his 
spirit  moved  to  the  very  depths  in  horror 
of  it.  He  found  in  Gambetta^s  speech 
**  the  most  detestable  spirit,  and  the  most 
execrable  tendencies,'^  and  characterizes 
it  as  tending  to  *'  civil  war.*'  No  one  ac- 
customed to  the  extreme  freedom  of  Eng- 
lish political  declamation  can  read  M.  Gam- 
betta's  speech  at  Grenoble  without  a  cer- 
tain astonishment  at  the  effect  which  it 
seems  to  have  produced,  and  the  only  key 
we  can  find  to  that  effect  is  in  M.  Gambet- 
ta's  own  remarkable  assertion,  that  France 
is  subject  to  the  chronic  malady  of  fear  — 
of  panic  —  and  that  she  is  easily  governed 
by  means  of  fear.  "  Brave,  young,  ardent, 
heroic,  disinteres*^ed  on  the  field  of  battle  as 
France  is,  on  the  field  of  politics  she  is  just 
as  timid,  hesitating,  easy  to  pacify,  ea^y 
to  deceive,  easy  to  dominate.  It  is  fear 
which  is  the  unrest  of  this  country ;  it  was 
fear  which  constituted  the  resources  of 
the  reaction  in  1849 ;  it  was  to  fear  that 
the  cut-throat  of  1851  owed  his  principal 
strength ;  it  was  by  fear  that  he  wa^  able 
to  degrade  and  subjugate  France  for  twen- 
ty years ;  it  was  by  fear  that  he  was  able 
to  conjure  his  millions  of  voices  out  of  the 
plebiscite ;  it  was  by  fear  that  the  reaction 
of  the  8th  February,  1871,  was  rendered, 
possible ;  it  is  always  by  fear  that  reac- 
tions take  effect."  No  doubt ;  and  it  is 
really  by  the  same  fear  that  M.  G-imbet- 
ta's  words  now  take  such  violent  action 
in  France,  aud  work  such  alarming  polit- 
ical convulsion  fits  amongst  his.  opponents. 
We  would  venture  to  suggest  to  Mr.  For- 
ster that  it  is  not  so  much  the  sympathy 
between  Anglo-Saxon  opponents,  as  the 
impossibility  of  producing  anything  like 
real  /ear  of  each  other    which  seeuis  to  , 
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deiiden  the  effect  of  every  political  blow 
which  we  Btrike.  In  France  it  is  just  the 
reverse;  any  blow,  however  light,  seems 
to  be  taken  up  and  multiplied  indefinitely 
by  the  eleetrie  medium  in  which  it  is  de- 
livered, and  therefore  the  alarm  with  which 
it  is  received  is  so  violent  and  even  spas- 
modic 

But  for  this  very  reason,  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  M.  Gambetta  has  com- 
mitted a  serioos  mistake  in  making  this 
speech,  apart  from  the  imprudence  of  the 
few  really  coarse  and  violent  expressions 
he  did  use  —  such  as  '*  cut-throat,"  applied 
to  the  Emperor,  and  **  sycophants  ana  de- 
ceivers" to  the  Monarchical  intriguers  in 
tlie  Assembly.  Everything  was  working 
for  the  Republic,  and  even  for  the  *'  defin- 
itive and  progressive  Republic/'  as  distin- 
guished from  the  existing  provisional  and 
sltra-Conservative  Republic,  before  his 
Bpeech.  All  that  his  speech  has  done  is  to 
electrify  into  new  tremors  that  spirit  of 
panic  in  France  of  which  he  himself  gives 
Qs  so  striking^  a  picture.  It  is  the  part  of 
a  genuine  Republican  —  especially  of  a 
Kadical  Republican  —  to  do  all  in  bis  pow- 
er to  create  in  France  the  impression  that 
a  Bepublic,  while  firmly  preserving  order, 
will  be  the  most  magnanimous  and  the 
least  suspicious  and  exacting  of  all  possible 
Governments ;  that  it  can  afford  to  be  gen- 
erous, to  let  its  enemies  speak  freely  so 
long  as  they  obey  the  law,  and  to  show  by 
its  moderation  and  courage  that  its  self- 
respect  and  confidence  are  not  disturbed 
bj  their  hostile  machinations.  This,  we 
say,  is  the  one  thing  needful  for  a  Repub- 
lic in  France.  The  party  of  liberty  have 
done  evemhing  there  except  securing 
liberty.  They  have  refused  the  liberty  to 
bint  a  word  against  liberty,  and  conse- 
qaently  they  have  got  the  character  of 
mqnisitorial  propagandists,  and  the  repute 
of  imposing  liberty  by  the  sword.  Now  is 
the  time  to  strike  a  blow  against  that 
dangerous  reputation.  Now  is  the  time 
vhen  a  Republican  form  of  government 
might  be  definitively  secured,  if  the  Repub- 
Hcaos  would  but  make  it  felt  that  their 
.opponents  have  far  less  to  fear  from  them 
than  they  have  from  their  opponents.  This 
has  been  and  is  the  work  of  M.  Thiers' 
Government.  It  has  defeated  the  Legit- 
imists, and  Orleanists,  and  Imperialists, 
simply  by  suffering  them  and  exposing 
their  weakness  and  their  mutual  discords. 
It  has  assailed  none  of  these  parties,  and 
hence  they  have  had  no  motive  for  mak- 
ing common  cause,  and  sinking  their  dif- 
ferences in  hatred  of  the  enemy.  Let  Re- 
pubUcaniam  once  become  tele  exalt^e,  let  it 


once  get  to  screaming  out  ^'sycophants 
and  deceivers  "  against  its  antagonists,  let 
it  once  begin  to  call  the  ex-Emperor  a  cut- 
throat, and  make  the  Imperialists  of  the 
provinces  tremble  for  their  property  and 
lives,  and  we  shall  have  the  Moderate-Re- 
publicaa  movement  in  the  departments 
reversed,  and  the  timid  peasants  beginning 
to  ask  themselves  whether  they  can  trust 
these  Radical  fanatics  who  make  war  '*for 
an  idea."  The  man  who  elucidated  to 
France  the  terrible  power  of  panic-fear 
was  bound  to  have  drawn  the  conclusion 
that  all  genuine  Republicans  should  try  ta 
bury  that  spectre  for  ever  by  the  largeness, 
the  moderation,  the  firmness,  the  courage, 
the  magnanimity  of  their  language  and 
their  deeds.  That  M.  Gambetta  did  not 
do  this,  but  appealed  to  the  very  power 
the  misht  of  which  he  so  eloquently  dep- 
recatea,  is  no  doubt  sufficient  to  justify  M. 
John  Lemoinne  for  his  condemnation,  but 
not  sufficient  to  justify  him  iu  employing 
in  return  even  a  stronger  language  of  vin- 
dictive scorn  and  political  menace  than 
that  which  he  rebukes  in  his  opponent. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  Grenoble  meeting, 
M.  Gambetta  had  undoubtedly  shown  a 
power  of  self-restraint  and  moderation 
which  seemed  to  mark  him  out,  in  the  great 
dearth  of  political  talent  in  France,  as  a 
probable  successor  to  M.  Thiers.  Nor  will 
a  single  mistake,  such  as  he  has  just  made, 
disqualify  him  finally  for  such  a  position. 
Bu  if  he  wishes  to  guide  the  French  Re- 
public he  must  not  repeat  that  mistake. 
France  is  no  doubt  for  a  time  governed 
by  any  self-confident  intellect  which  as- 
sumes the  power,  and  has  a  shadow  of  right 
to  govern  her.  But  permanently  she  can- 
not be  governed  except  by  those  who 
really  wish  to  govern  in  the  name  of 
France,  and  for  the  sake  of  France,  and 
without  relation  to  any  narrow  party 
creeds.  M.  Gambetta  may  be  the  choice 
of  Paris,  but  he  will  not  be  the  choice  of 
the  nation  unless  he  looks  far  beyond  Paris 
for  his  authority  to  rule.  He  must  find 
the  means  to  sow  confidence  in  slew  and 
timid  populations,  and  he  will  not  do  that 
by  shrieking  out  panegyrics  on  Paris,  and 
reminding  the  nation  of  the  disasters  of 
June,  1848.  He  has  every  right  to  advo- 
cate the  dissolution  of  the  existing  Assem- 
bly, but  he  is  very  foolish  if  he  connects 
with  that  idea  the  substitution  of  an  As- 
sembly that  will  be  at  all  like  the  demo- 
cratic Assemblies  of  either  1792  or  1818. 
A  Republic  **  divides  France  least,"  exactly 
because  it  alone  might  continue  to  exist 
without  a  new  revolution,  without  a  new 
political  earthquake.    But  if  it  is  to  imply 
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a  new  tronblinj?  of  the  waters,  in  what  will 
it  divide  France  le^s  than  a  Monarchy  or 
an  Enipire?  M.  Gambetta  has  made  a 
great  political  mistake.  Let  him  retrieve 
it  as  fast  as  he  can  by  preaching  every- 
where that  the  Republic  is  tolerant,  pa- 
tient, brave,  not  afraid  of  its  enemies,  and 
even  reluctant  to  make  them  tremble  be- 
fore it,  and  then  it  will  be  by  no  means 
impossible  that,  in  spite  of  M.  John  Le- 
moinne,  nay,  perhaps,  even  with  the  full 
concurrence  of  that  accomplished  iournal- 
ist,  he  may  succeed  to  the  great  r6ie  of  M. 
Thiers. 


From  Saint  Pauls. 
AT  THE  PHILHARMONIC. 

I  WENT  to  hear  that  music,  in  order,  if 
it  might  be,  to  rid  my  mind  of  an  absorb- 
ing, irritating,  personal  annoyance,  which 
I  knew  it  was  unworthy  to  ponder  over, 
having  graver  and  nobler  anxieties,  but 
could  not,  for  the  life  of  me,  dismiss  from 
my  thoughts  for  more  than  a  few  moments. 
The  ignoble  worry  —  for  it  deserved  no 
other  name  —  perpetually  reappeared, 
more  exasperating  and  more  persistent 
after  each  enforced  banishment  from  my 
mind,  and  —  as  the  French  say  of  le  naiur- 
el  —  every  time  I  chased  it  away,  U  reoenait 
(tu  galop. 

It  chanced  that  the  piece  was  a  quintette 
by  Mendelssohn,  and  one  which  was  new 
to  me.  It  opened  with  a  long-drawn  sotto- 
voce  sigh  from  the  violoncello,  instantly  re- 
sponded to  by  a  rapid,  irritable,  indignant 
little  phrase  from  the  first  violin,  which 
plainly  exclaimed  :  **  God  bless  my  soulj  how 
ts  it  posifible  you  don*t  understand  I  " 

This  roused  the  other  four  instruments, 
all  of  whom  endeavoured  to  soothe  and 
explain,  and  matters  appeared  to  be  get- 
ting 1^88  agitating  when  the  viola  —  who, 
to  speak  the  truth,  had  merely  been  re- 
peating, without  much  earnestness  and  in 
a  sort  of  mechanical  way,  the  explanations 
of  the  others  —  suddenly  caught  up  the 
first  violin's  point  of  view,  and  exclaimed  : 
"•  God  bless  my  soul,  how  is  it  possible  you 
don*t  understand ! "  This  produced  a  gen- 
eral protest:    **But  we    do  understand! 


don't  you  bear  what  we  say?  why  don't 
you  listen  I  "  etc.  etc. ;  to  which  the  first 
violin  added :  Why  that's  precisely  what  / 
say  I  *•  God  bless  my  soul,  how  is  it  possitie 
YOU  dont  understand!  " 

The  viola  was  somewhat  confused  at 
this,  and  declared  that  the  violin  had  no 
occasion  to  be  angry,  for  that,  after  all, 
she  was  supporting  his  view  of  the  case; 
and  the  two  continued  for  a  short  time 
agreeing  very  amicably  together,  murmnr- 
ing  *'ju8t  so,"  ** exactly,"  "of  course,"  ia 
quite  friendly  fashion,  when  the  second 
violin  burst  out  indignantly  in  his  turn, 
scornfully  remarking  that  it  was  all  very 
well  to  go  on  flattering  one  another  in  that 
way  ('*  They  always  do  1 "  put  in  the  doa- 
ble-bass), but  the  real  fact  of  the  matter 
was,  that  not  a  single  one  of  them  really 
understood  — 

**  Not  understand ! "  shouted  the  first 
violin  and  viola  together,  **  why  we  under- 
stood from  the  very  first  that ^"  "  And 

so  did  I,"  said  the  double-bass,  ^  I  saw  at 

the  beginning  that "    But  here  the 

second  violin  grew  quite  desperate,  and 
fairly  shrieked  out ''  God  bless  my  soul,  how 
is  it  possible  you  don*t  understand!  " 

To  describe  the  fury  with  which  all 
turned  upon  the  second  violin  at  this, 
would  be  impossible.  The  violoncello 
tried  hard  to  interpose,  and  even  declared, 
with  some  asperity,  that  matters  need 
never  have  gone  so  far  if^  instead  of  inter- 
rupting him  at  the  very  first  word  he  ut- 
tered, they  had  only  heard  what  he  had  to 
say ;  he  even  made  what  seemed  to  be  an 
attempt  to  say  it,  sufl&ciently  loud  to  be 
heard  above  the  clamour  of  the  others, 
but  in  vain ;  and  his  voice  sank  at  last  into 
a  monotonous,  grumbling  protest,  which  he 
kept  up  until  the  other  four,  who,  with 
ever-increasing  violence,  continued  asking 
each  other,  all  at  once  :  **  God  bless  my  soid, 
how  is  il  possible  you  do  not  understand!^ 
suddenly  came  to  an  abrupt  close,  evident- 
ly from  sheer  exhaustion  and  want  of 
breath. 

A  moment  of  silence  ensued,  and  the 
violoncello  then  repeated  his  first  sigh, 
more  softly  and  still  more  sadly  than  be- 
fore, and  as  noue  of  the  others  had  energy 
left  to  quarrel  with  him,  remained  mourn- 
fully master  of  the  situation. 
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PRATER,  ETC. 


PRATEB. 

Pkatino  to  Tbee,  oar  wills  do  not  require 
Thnt  Thoa,  the  Lord  who  doest  all  things  well, 
Guiding  thy  world  by  laws  immotJible, 
Shouldst,  when  some  wishes  of  our  hearts  sus- 
pire 
Thee- ward  in  faith,  grant  unto  the  desire 
Of  each  man  that  which  suits  his  own  small 

need 
(Lest  others*  wishes  fai^if  his  suooeed. 
Being  contrary) ;  but  lower  will  to  higher 
Can  in  proud  meekness  and  strong  helplessness 
Tield,  and  own  Law  as  girdling  Destiny  : 
Thou,  setting  us   within  fLuol  bounds,  didst 

give 
Great  passive  strength  to  human  littleness, ' 
Only  we  cry  to  Thee  for  sympathy ,  — 
If  Thou  wilt  love  us,  wo  can  bear  and  live. 
Spectator.  E.  D.  W, 


PRATER. 


Ot  what  an  easie  quick  aocesse, 
My  blessed  Lord,  art  Thou!  how  suddenly 
May  our  requests  thine  eare  invade! 
To  shew  that  state  dislikes  not  easinesse. 
If  I  but  lift  mine  eyes,  my  suit  is  made : 
Thoa  canst  no  more  not  heare  than  Thou  canst 
die. 

Of  what  supreme  almighty  power 
Is  thy  great  arm  which  spans  the  east  snd  west. 
And  tacks  the  centre  to  the  sphere! 
By  it  do  all  things  live  their  measur'd  houre  : 
We  cannot  aek  the  thing  which  is  not  there. 
Blaming  the  shallownesse  of  our  request 

Of  what  unmeasurable  love 
Art  Thou  po88est,Vho,  when  Thou  oouldst  not 
die 
Wert  fain  to  take  our  flesh  and  curse, 
.  And  for  our  sakes  in  person  sinne  reprove: 
That  by  destroying  that  which  ty*d  thy 
purse, 
Thoa  mightst  make  way  for  liberalitie! 

Since  then  these  three  wait  on  thy  throne, 
Eate^  Power ^  and  Love  ;  I  value  prayer  so. 
That  were  I  to  leave  all  but  one. 
Wealth,  fame,  endowments,  vertues,  all  should 
go; 
I  and  deare  prayer  would  together  dwell 
And  quickly  gain  for  each  inch  lost,  an  ell. 

Geobqb  Hebbebt. 


A  OABDVN  SO  well  watered  befbrft  mom 
Is  hotly  up,  that  not  the  swart  sun*s  blaM, 
Down  beating  with  unmitigated  rays 
Nor  arid  wind  from  scorching  places  borne 
Shall  quite  prevail  to  make  it  bare  and  shorn 
Of  its  green  beauty  —  shall  not  quite  prevail 
That  all  its  morning  freshness  shall  exhale 
Till  evening  and  the  evening  dews  return  — 
A  blessing  such  as  this  our  hearts  might  reap. 
The  freshness  of  the  garden  they  might  share. 
Through  the  long  day  a  heavenly  freshness  keep. 
If,  knowing  how  the  day  and  the  day's  glare 
Must  beat  upon  them,  we  would  largely  steep 
And  water  them  betimes  with  dews  of  prayer. 

Tbbhch. 


LoBD,  what  a  change  within  us  one  short  hour 
Spent  in  Thy  presence  will  prevail  to  make  — 
What  heavy  burdens  from  our  bosoms  tike. 

What  parched  grounds  refresh  as  with  a  shower! 

We  kneel,  and  all  around  us  seems  to  lower; 
We  rise,  and  all,  the  distant  and  the  n»r. 
Stands  forth  in  sunny  outline,  brave  and  clesr; 

We  kneel  how  weak,  we  rise  how  full  of  power! 
Why,  therefore,  should  we  do  ourselves  this 

wrong. 
Or  others —  that  we  are  not  always  strong; 

That  we  are  ever  overborne  with  care; 
That  we  should  ever  weak  or  heartless  be. 

Anxious  or  troubled,  when  with  us  is  prayer,- 
And  joy,  and  strength,  and  courage,  are  with 
Thee?  Tbbkch. 


Just  as  a  mother  with  sweet  pious  hot 
Yearns  toward  her  little  children  from  her 
seat. 
Gives  one  a  kiss,  another  an  embrace. 

Takes  this  upon  her  knee,  that  on  her  fiwt; 
And  while  tcom  actions,  looks,  complaints,  pre- 
tences. 
She  leads  their  feeling  and  their  various  will. 
To  this  a  look,  to  that  a  word  disperses. 
And  whether  stem  or  smiling  loves  them  still; 

So  Providence  for  us  high,  infinite 
Makes  our  necessitieft  its  watchful  task. 
Hearkens  to  all  oar  prayers,  helps  all  our  wants. 
And  e*en  if  it  denies  what  seems  our  right 
Either  denies  because  'twould  have  as  a^k, 
Or  seems  but  to  deny,  or  in  denying  grants. 

Felicija*ii  Sonnet  on  Providence.     Translated  by 
Leigh  Hunt, 
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Evert  thoughtful  mind,  instracted  in 
the  aspects  of  modern  scientific  specula- 
tioD,  and  solicitous  for  the  safety  of 
moral  and  religious  truth,  must  desire 
the  spread  of  sound  scientific  knowledge. 
The  recent  achievements  of  science  are 
BO  fascinating,  nay,  romantic,  that* they 
most  needs  become  matters  of  popular  in- 
terest. Their  poetry,  their  cosmical  ca- 
tholicity, their  almost  superhuman  results, 
inTest  them  with  a  perpetual  charm  for  all 
who  think.  But  it  is  undeniable  that  a 
clear  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  sci- 
ence, and  a  consequent  appreciation  of 
the  true  relations  of  current  discovery,  is 
Dot  possessed  generally  by  even  the  most 
cultured  classes.    Hence  a  bare  statement 

,  of  formula  or  fact,  although  expressing 
the  sublimest  discovery,  would  to  the 
masses,  have  neither  beauty  nor  force. 
To  have  meaning  for  them,  it  must  be 
eorrelated  to  theory,  strong  upon  hypo- 
thesis. This  work,  of  necessity,  fell  into 
(he  hands  of  the  speculatists  in  science; 
tnd  thence  have  arisen  the  complexities 
of  prevailing  thought.  We  by  no  means 
imply  dishonesty  of  purpose,  we  have 
strong  reason  to  believe  in  the  sincerity 
of  these  teachers;  but  we  nevertheless 
Qige  that  the  manner  in  which  hypothe- 
Bsis  made  to  wed  fact,  can  be  received 
only  by  those  to  whom,  in  their  integrity, 
the  data  of  modern  science  are  unknown. 
The  snrest  correction  of  these  heretical 
ipeeulations  is  a  rigid  knowledge  of  the 
fiicts;  for  it  is  not  what  science  discloses, 
bat  the  philosophy  of  its  votaries,  that 
threatens  the  foundation  of  religious  be- 
lief. 

Science  proper  is  the  exact  interpreta- 
tion of  phenomena.    It  has  no  concern 

I  for  the  harmony  or  discord  of  these  with 
the  canons  of  either  metaphysics  or  theol- 
ogy, much  less  with  efforts  to  prove  har- 
mony   impossible.    Its  work  is  to  grasp 

I  and  accumulate  the  facts  of  the  universe 
until  they  axiomatically  group  themselves 
into  inevitable  "laws."    Nature  thus  dis- 

•  Tke  Higher  MimUtry  qf  Nahure,  Viewed  in  the 
Light  qf  Modem  Science,  and  aa  an  Aid  to  Advanced 
Ckristian  PkUoeophy.  By  Johs  R.  Leivchu.d.  A.H. 
JiODdon:  HodderandStOBghtoa.    1872. 


closes  her  own  meaning,  and  mind  per- 
ceives, does  not  invent,  the  correlations 
of  phenomena.  But  profound  and  eager 
students  of  Nature,  not  content  with  in- 
terpreting to  us  the  latest  utterance  of 
their  great  instructor,  irUerpolatej  tell  us 
what  they  think  the  following  sentences 
will  be.  Doubtless  this  has  been  done  at 
times  with  a  splendid  penetration  that 
has  reflected  the  utmost  glory  upon  the 
human  intellect.  Nay,  there  are  limits 
within  which  it  is  invaluable.  But  to  tho 
audience  outside  themselves,  which  scien- 
tific men  seek  to  reach,  the  interpolation 
and  the  text  should  be  distinguished. 
Their  separate  values  should  be  frankly 
given,  and  the  suppositions  should  relate 
to  sequence,  not  to  phenomena  —  to  laws, 
not  to  facts.  But  this  is  too  much  lost 
sight  of  in  the  brilliant  speculations  of 
our  day.  Data  real  and  data  hypothet- 
tical  are  placed  side  by  side.  There  is  no 
attempt  at  distinction,  and  the  whole  are 
marshalled  at  the  dictates  of  a  philosophy 
by  means  of  which  science  negatives  the 
possibility  of  all  but  itself  1  It  becomes, 
therefore,  the  duty  of  the  Christian  philos- 
opher to  separate  the  known  from  the  hy- 
pothetical, the  real  from  the  ideal ;  to  dis- 
arm the  ruthless  theorizer,  by  enabling 
the  thoughtful  and  truth-seekitag  to  dis- 
tinguish between  what  Nature  has  dis- 
closed and  what  is  merely  the  invention 
of  imaginative  minds ;  to  front  fearlessly 
the  latest  triumphs  of  research  prepared 
to  show  that  these  disclose  profounder  les- 
sons than  the  highest  science  can  reach ; 
that  Nature  has  a  **  higher  ministry," 
without  which,  even  after  science  has 
drawn  from  it  its  latest  truth,  it  would  be 
devoid  of  its  noblest  meaning.  This  i^ 
the  object  of  the  book  before  us.  A  time- 
ly, and,  in  many  senses,  a  rich  contribu-* 
tion  to  the  mental  necessities  of  our  times, 
it  is  the  work  of  a  mind  comprehensive 
in  its  grasp,  deep  in  its  sympathy  with 
nature,  and  strong  in  its  love  of  truth. 
Its  scope  is  broad,  embracing  the  physical, 
the  metaphysical,  and  the  metaphysiologi- 
cal,  in  their  most  advanced  and  completed 
forms,  comprising,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
largest  questions  possible  to  thought,  and, 
on  the  other,  the  minutest  details  of  the 
latest   research.    The   reasoning  is  clear 
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and  strong;  and  the  style,  although  occa- 
sionally florid,  is  in  the  main  graceful  and 
pure. 

The  aathor  takes  np  his  position  under 
circnmstances  that  entitle  him  to  a  fair 
and  impartial  hearing  on  either  side.  He 
is  known  to  science  as  a  writer  on  geo- 
logical subjects  whose  contributions 
deserve  the  highest  respect,  while  his 
right  to  be  heard  by  theologians  is  mani- 
fest in  the  conservative,  yet  purely  philo- 
sophical, spirit  in  which  theology  is  treated. 

With  the  earlier  chapters  we  are  not  so 
immediately  concerned.  They  conduct  us 
naturally  to  the  essence  of  the  theme,  re- 
minding us  of  the  fleeting  nature  of  hu- 
man life  and  experience  in  comparison 
with  the  enduring  nature  of  the  universe. 
Hence  the  importance  of  learning  to  the 
utmost  what  Nature  has  the  power  to 
teach.  It  is  urged  that  Nature's  ministry 
is  two-fold, —  a  lower  and  a  higher,  a  utili- 
tarian and  an  ethical.  By  the  one  she 
'*  subserves  our  present  individual  and  col- 
lective interests,  makes  highly  civilized 
man  what  he  ifow  is,  and  promises  to  make 
him  more  than  he  now  is,  and  place  him 
on  the  highest  eminence  of  physical  at- 
tainments."* By  the  other,  "  She  serves 
us  as  a  handmaid  to  religion,  and  becomes 
our  servant  in  showing  herself  to  be  the 
servant  of  God/'f  It  is  confessed  that 
they  are  intimately  Unked,  but  we  prefer 
to  consider  that  Nature  has  no  ministry 
but  the  higher;  thitt  in  her  affluent  re- 
sponse to  man's  personal  needs,  and  in  her 
aids  to  his  physical  elevation,  as  well  as  in 
her  appeals  to  his  highest  mental  nature, 
her  ministry  is  one.  It  is  selfishness  that 
has  broken  the  rhythm  and  unity  of  her 
teaching.  Man  has  luxuriated  in  her 
boundless  beneficence  to  hinij  until  his 
mind's  eye  has  become  dull  to  the  gentler 
breathings,  which,  through  his  intellect, 
were  meant  to  link  him  with  the  Mind 
from  whence  all  being  sprang. 

To  those  who  are  eager  to  exclude  the 
Deity  from  the  universe  because  He 
eludes  their  method,  because  they  can- 
not find  Him  as  they  find  an  absdrption- 
band  in  a  stellar  spectrum,  of  course  Na- 

•  Page  9. 
<     t  Fageai. 


ture  has  no  ministry  but  what  is  brate, 
no  beauty  that  is  real.  Bat  this  is  not 
philosophy,  for  it  ignores  the  meotal 
characteristics  of  the  philosopher!  It 
generalizes  with  some  of  the  largest  facts 
omitted.  It  is  content  wholly  to  omit 
the  consciousness  of  humanity,  and  to 
treat  with  contempt  the  necessary  laws 
of  thought.  Mind  everywhere  is  ood- 
scious  of  the  ethical  in  Nature,  otherwise 
the  largest  proportion  of  its  meaning  ia 
lost.  To  what  end  the  sublimity,  the  maj- 
esty, the  glory  of  nature  ?  Whence  the  an- 
uttered  perfection  of  its  minutise,  and  the 
boundless  magnificence  of  its  whole  ?  If 
Nature  makes  no  ^appeal  to  mind,  why  are 
the  purest  displays  of  her  beauty  within  its 
reach,  yet  defiantly  and  for  ever  beyond 
the  grasp  of  unaided  human  vision  ?  Why 
has  the  invisible  crystal  such  entrancing 
grace  of  form  ?  To  what  end  the  chasing 
on  a  diatom  which  requires  our  highest 
optical  aids  to  discover?  Why  have 
some  of  the  minutest  animals  in  nature  a 
sculptured  beauty  which  the  most  artistic 
conception  cannot  surpass?  Is  it  not  In- 
finite Intelligence  appealing  to  its  finite 
kindred  ?  Matter  is  the  theughts  and 
activities  of  the  Unbounded  Mind  taking 
visible  form.  Like  poetry,  mnsic,  sculp- 
ture, it  is  a  language ;  and  to  understand 
it  a  likc^  intelligence  was  formed.  We  may 
engender  a  deafness  to  it,  we  may  become 
specialists,  we  may  sufier  an  unequal  devel* 
opment  of  our  nature.  In  studying  the 
mere  framework  of  creation,  we  may  blind 
ourselves  to  its  soul,  as  an  organ  may  be 
analyzed  or  constructed  by  those  who  have 
no  faculty  to  evoke  its  music.  But  it  need 
not  be  thus.  Some  of  the  most  accom- 
plished experimentalists  and  investigators 
in  every  department  of  science  are  not 
only  devout  students  of  nature,  but  sim- 
ple and  confiding  Christians.  We  speak 
of  what  we  know.  Then,  ia  not  our  vol- 
untary or  tolerated  indifierenco  culpable? 
Are  we  not  responsible  for  a  gift  so  large 
as  that  which  Nature  offers?    This  is  a 

question  to  which  Mr.  Leifchild  carefully 
replies :  — 

"  The  term  ignorance,  if  strictly  used,  oan 
only  be  applied  with  reference  to  that  which 
may  be  known,  for  the  term  nescience  properly 
expresses  that  whioh  ia  beyond  the  poasibility 
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of  knowledge.  In  truth,  there  can  really  be  an 
ignorance  only  of  that  of  which  there  can  be  a 
knowledge.  '  The  ignorance,'  eajs  Ferrier, 
'which  is  a  defect,  most  not  be  con  founded 
vith  th<  Descience  of  the  oppoeites  of  the  neoes- 
■ary  troth  of  reason;  in  other  words,  with  a 
nescieoce  of  that  which  it  would  contradict  the 
natare  of  all  intelligence  to  know.  Such  nesci- 
enee  is  no  defect  or  imperfection  —  it  is  only  the 
Tery  strength  or  perfection  of  reason.* 

"Ignorance  which  is  remediable  is  morally 
eolpable,  and  more  or  less  culpable  in  propor- 
tioo  to  the  importance  of  the  object  of  knowl- 
edge. Of  many  things  we  may  continue  igno- 
raot  which  it  would  be  of  some  advantage  to 
know;  of  other  things  we  may  be  ignorant 
which  are  of  the  highest  moment,  and  if  we 
remain  Toluntarily  ignorant  of  them  to  the  end, 
BBch  ignorance  is  culpable  in  proportion  to  the 
importance  of  its  objects. 

**Now  in  this  light  ignorance  of  what  may  be 
leaznal  of  the  Diyine  Being  and  His  designs  in 
the  world  around  us  appears  to  be  voluntary 
and  ealpable;  voluntary  in  proportion  to  the 
amoont  of  light  and  knowledge  capable  of  being 
diaooTered  in  the  natural  world;  and  culpable 
in  proportion  to  the  yalue  and  elevating  influ- 
ence of  such  knowledge  on  the  mind  in  relation 
to  God.  Moreover,  this  cnlpableness  increases 
b  proportion  to  the  bearing  which  all  such 
knowledge  has  on  our  condition  in  a  future 
state;  and  if  we  extend  our  ignorance  volun- 
tarily to  what  belongs  to  the  state  of  the  soul  in 
tiie  next  life,  then  we  become  responsible  for  all 
that  we  may  there  have  to  endure."  —  Pp.  28, 
29.80. 

This  opens  to  us  the  whole  question  of 
koowle«ige  —  what  it  is  possible  to  know, 
and  what  is  '*  unknowable."  And  here, 
considering  the  importance  of  the  ques- 
tion as  it  bears  upon  modern  scepticism, 
▼e  discover  a  serious  defect  in  this  treat- 
ise. The  author  declines  to  discuss  it :  he 
launches  from  phenomena  to  faith ;  and,  in 
i  book  designed  to  display  the  reasonable- 
ness of  faith  in  the  light  of  modern 
Kieoce,  we  think  this  a  deficiency.  The 
inbtilest  scepticism  of  the  age  proceeds  on 
the  assumption  that  the  reality,  the  abso- 
lute existence  of  things,  is  unknowable; 
that  we  can  never  know  more  than  the 
relations  subsisting  between  things  un- 
known. We  neither  do  nor  can  know  any- 
tbinv  but  phenomena,  and  these  but  rela* 
tively.  They  are  observed  to  occur  un- 
vaveringly  in   the   same  order,   and  our 


knowledge  of  this  furnishes  their  "laws;  " 
but  this  is  all.  Things,  realities,  we 
never  reach.  Hence  the  existence  of 
mind  or  matter,  God  or  self,  cause  final 
or  cause  efficient,  lies  defiantly  beyond 
us :  it  can  never  be  known.  But  the 
major  difficulties  which  this  subtle  sys- 
tem brings  with  it  arise  from  confound- 
ins:  the  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  a  thing 
with  the  knowledge  of  its  existence.  We 
may  know  that  a  thing  is  without  knowing 
what  it  is.  To  suppose  that  mind  can 
confine  itself  to  a  mere  succession  of 
phenomena  evinces  the  utmost  weakness. 
Its  fallacy  is  shown  by  the  reasonings 
and  hypothe'^es  of  the  Posit! vists  them- 
selves. "  Positive  knowledge,"  says  Her- 
bert Spencer,  **  does  not,  never  cau,  fill  the 
whole  region  of  possible  thought.  At  the 
uttermost  reach  of  discovery  there  arises, 
there  must  ever  arise,  the  question, '  What 
lies  beyond  ? '  As  it  is  impossible  to  think 
of  a  limit  to  space,  so  as  to  exclude  the 
idea  of  space  lying  outside  that  limit,  so 
we  cannot  conceive  of  any  explanation 
profound  enough  to  exclude  the  question^ 
*  What  is  the  explanation  of  that  explana- 
tion ?  '  Throughout  all  future  time,  as 
now,  the  human  mind  may  occupy  itself, 
not  only  with  ascertained  phenomena  and 
their  relations,  but  also  with  that  unas- 
certained something  which  phenomena  and 
their  relations  imply."*  liuxlcy  admits 
that  the  term  pof^itive,  when  used  to  sig- 
nify a  system  of  thought  which  knows  of 
nothing  beyond  observed  facts,  **  never  did 
exist  and  never  wiU."t  Thus  this  phil- 
osophy sets  out  with  canons  which  it  is 
compelled  to  admit  that  the  common  con- 
sciousness of  man  repudiates.  Thought 
will  not  be  contracted  within  the  limits  of 
material  phenomena.    As  to  mind :  — 

"  Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make. 
Nor  iron  bars  a  cage.*' 

Neither  do  material  phenomena  erect  a 
barrier  beyond  which,  within  proper  lim- 
its, it  may  not  legitimately  range.  A  re- 
flection implies  something  reflected,  and  it 
is  an  immanent  act  of  mind  to  refer  phe- 
nomena to  something.  Appearance  im- 
plies something  appearing,  and  from  this 

•  First  Princ^let,  16, 17. 
t  Xay  Sermona,  178,  note. 
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implied  somewhat,  as  separately  existent, 
the  new  philosophy  cannot  free  itself. 
Professor  Helmholtz  has  recently  endeav- 
oured to  prove  -the  relativity  of  knowl- 
edge :  to  show  that  what  is  axiomatic  with 
us  may  be  false  in  another  sphere.  We 
live  in  space  of  three  dimensions,  but  we 
can  conceive,  he  says,  intellig^ent  beings 
living  and  moving  on  the  surface  of  a  sol- 
id body,  able  to  perceive  nothing  but  what 
is  on  its  surface,  and  insensible  to  all  be- 
yond it.  Theirs  would  be  space  of  two  di- 
mensions. If  their  surface  were  a  plane, 
the  axioms  of  Euclid  would  hold ;  if  a 
sphere,  they  would  not  hold.  The  axiom 
that  there  is  only  one /shortest  line  between 
two  points  would  fail,  for  between  two 
points  diametrically  opposite  an  infinite 
number  of  shortest  lines,  all  of  equal 
length,  might  be  drawn.  On  an  ellipsoid 
two  triangles  having  their  three  sides  equal 
each  to  each  drawn  on  different  parts  of 
their  space  would  not  have  equal  angles, 
and  80  forth.*  Bat  is  it  not  clear  that  this 
very  reasoning  appeals  to  more  than  the 
phenomena?  It  calls  in  inference,  experi- 
ence ;  something  underlying  the  facts,  and 
to  which  the  facts  are  such.  The  impal- 
pable beings  on  an  ellipsoid  must  infer  re- 
lations in  space  and  number.  It  must  be 
80  in  every  walk  of  science.  The  pro- 
foundest  and  most  exact  sciences  depend 
for  their  exactness,  not  on  phenomena,  but 
on  inference  —  something  that  eludes  dis- 
covery. There  would  never  have  been  a 
geometrical  demonstration  to  this  hour, 
had  it  depended  on  phenomenal  truth.  A 
straight  line  is  impossible  as  a  fact.  A  cir- 
cle has  no  existence  as  a  phenomenon. 
The  whole  science  of  mechanics  rests  upon 
that  on  which  no  eye  has  ever  looked,  uni- 
form force  and  rectilineal  motion.  Mathe- 
matics and  mechanics  are  built  up  by  in- 
fereDce  —  t.c.,  by  an  agency  denied  by  the 
modern  philosophy  to  all  knowledge! 
Lord  Brougham  affirms,  '*  of  the  two  exis- 
tences, that  of  mind,  as  independent  of 
matter,  is  more  certain  than  that  of  matter 
apart  from  mind.^f  At  least  it  is  clear 
that  if  mind  and  matter  be  alike  unknow- 
able, the  certitude  of  the  one  is  equivalent 
to  that  of  the  other. 

To  confound  me  with  life  is  weakness. 
I  possess  life;  it  is  mine.  To  tell  me 
that  thought  is  existence,  and  existence 

•  The  iUlaoj  of  this  reasonlnir  Professor  Jerons 
has-  clearly  shown.  It  proves  only  that  conditions 
can  be  conceived  in  which  onr  f^eometry  would  not 
•pply  — not  that  the  axiom  and  demonstrations  of 
Euclid  are  flilse:  they  are  trne  eternally,  although 
they  may  not  correspond  to  all  conditions.  Ap- 
plicability and  fldsity  are  essentially  dlflbrent. 

t  Nai.  TlUoL  bl. 


thought,*  i8  simply  to  contravene  my  oos- 
scioueness.  There  is  something  beyond 
thought,  to  which  thought  is,  and  in  which 
it  inheres.  It  is  /,  myself,  who  am  think- 
ing. I  realize  myself  as  distinct  from  all 
within  and  around  me ;  a  recipient  and 
voluntary  ego.  Thought  changes,  emotion 
changes,  that  which  environs  me  changes ; 
but  my  conscious  self  changes  never. 
Every  operation  of  mind  proves  it  immuta- 
ble. When  reason  operates,  it  is  to  me; 
when  judgment  is  exercised,  I  am  conscioos 
of  it  as  my  judgment.  They  cannot  be 
severed  from  the  conscious  self.  It  defies 
my  comprehension,  but  I  know  it  is  there. 
No  subtilty  of  reasoning  can  annul  it. 
Even  if  it  were  admitted  that  all  the  ao* 
tivities  of  mind  are  phenomena  of  matter, 
they  must  be  phenomena  to  something. 
They  cannot  be  manifestations  to  them- 
selves ;  what  discovers  them  ?  If  thought 
be  mere  physical  impression,  it  is  impres- 
sion perceived.  Otherwise,  Labyrinthodon 
foot-prints  on  the  Triassic  rocks  wonld  be 
consciousness.  But  if  thought  be  impres- 
sion cognized,  there  must  be  something 
that  can  cognize.  Chemical  affinity,  beat, 
electricity  are  these,  and  nothing  more. 
They  may  be  capable  of  refinements  which 
we  have  not  yet  approached ;  but  they  can 
only  be  refinements  along  the  line  of  their 
own  nature.  For  ever  they  must  affect  a 
percipient  agent  to  be  perceived.  This  re- 
mains true  even  in  the  grossest  materialism. 
If  **  thoughts  result  from  the  movements 
of  matter,"!  there  must  be  that  to  which 
thoughts  are,  and  by  which  they  are  per- 
ceived. If  '*  thought  bears  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  brain  as  bile  to  the  liver,*'t  the 
very  statement  involves  the  separate  exis- 
tence of  the  conscious  ego.  The  liver  is 
unconscious  of  its  secretion.  There  is  no 
ultimate  cctfisciousness  to  which  bile  is 
secreted,  and  by  which  it  is  perceived. 
But  however  mental  phenomena  are  pro- 
duced, they  are  to,  for,  and  under  the  con- 
trol of  my  conscious  self.  Indeed,  we  not 
only  perceive,  we  create  mental  acts. 
They  are  subject  to  our  volition.  If 
thought  be  molecular  change,  it  is  under 
my  control,  and  can  be  played  upon  as  an 
instrument.  So  that  when  Professor  Hux- 
ley says,  "  strictly  speaking,  the  existence 
of  a  *self'  and  of  a  'not-self  are  hy- 
potheses by  which  we  account  for  the  facta 
of  consciousne8s,"§  he  makes  a  statement 
wholly  adverse  to  the  experience  of  man- 
kind.   It  carries  him  beyond  Descartes; 

•  Laff  Serm,  Hnxley,  8641. 

t  Moleschott. 

t  Vogt. 
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for  him  tbe  dictum  "  I  think,  therefore  I 
am,'*  sufficed.  Hence  Huxley  Beeks  to  in- 
▼est  it  with  a  new  meaning.  *'  In  the  first 
place,  the  *  therefore '  has  uo  business  there. 
The  'I  am '  is  assumed  in  the  ' I  think,' 
which  is  simply  another  way  of  sayin^,  *  I 
am  thinking.' "  *  This  is  neither  what  Des- 
cartes said  nor  what  he  meant.  **  Thought 
U—tome  —  therefore  I  am."  "Thought 
ifl^is  recognized,  apprehend'id  —  there- 
fore that  which  knows  it,  and  which  we 
call  'self/  exists ;  "  this  was  bis  meaning. 
The  difference  between  a  name  and  an  ^- 
finnation  the  Profeaaor  wholly  neglects. 
Thought  is  a  mere  name.  "  Thought  ex- 
ists* is  something  affirmed.  To  suppose 
an  affirmation  with  nothing  to  make  it,  is 
eqoalto  supposing  penetrable  impenetra- 
bility. You  cannot  name  thought  until  you 
haye  made  an  affirmation  concerning  it; 
and,  therefore,  the  very  name  of  thought 
implies  the  thinker.  To  know,  is  not  to 
be  knowledge,  but  to  have  it.  Huxley 
admits  the  absolute  existence  of  thought; 
^'it  cannot  be  doubted,  for  the  very 
doubt  is  an  existent  thought."  Equally 
certain  are  we  that  thought  is  realized. 
The  thought  is :  the  I  perceiyes  it ;  there- 
fore both  ego  and  thought  are  certainties. 
Eren  Mr.  MilU'  subtile  definition  of  the 
agent  cannot  elude  this.  It  is  '^  a  series  of 
^Mlings,  with  a  background  of  possibilities 
of  feding.*'  f  But  we  can  have  no  series 
of  feelings  apart  from  that  which,  being 
distinct  from  the  feelings,  feels ;  any  more 
than  we  can  have  a  series  of  motions  apart 
from  that  which  moves.  To  describe  light 
as  a  series  of  vibrations,  simply,  would  be 
ahsurd.  There  must  be  something^  the  great 
desideratum  of  modern  science  —  ether. 
Possibilities  of  feeling  must  be  possible  to 
somewhat.  And  this  is  not  altered  by 
changing  it  into  a  *'  series  of  feelings  which 
is  aware  of  itself  as  past  and  future."  %  A 
series  of  magnetic  currents  adds  nothing 
hut  number  to  the  first  of  the  series  taken 
by  itselt  If  the  "  series "  be  known  as 
snch  that  which  is  *'  aware  *'  of  them  must 
he  itself  other  than  they  are,  and  equally 
existent.  And  when  Herbert  Spencer 
seeks  to  invalidate  this  position  by  asking 
"if  thought  must  be  to  something  which, 
perceiving  it,  necessarily  exists ;  to  what 
does  that  something  exist  ?  "  §  we  answer, 
to  iudf.  Thought  and  consciousness  are 
vholly  diffiirent ;  consciousness  is  not  such 
if  it  be  not  se//<onscious. 
Then,  is  it  not  clear  that  at  the  very  out- 

*  Loff  Serwum,  860. 

t  flram.  Sir  W.  HamUion'i  PMloi,  Chap.  XI. 
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set  we  have  a  certitude  of  the  existence  of 
self?  Then  from  this  we  may  rise  to  the 
certitude  of  things  beyond  us.  I  act  from 
within  outward :  I  am  se-acted  upon  from 
without  inward.  We  know  absolutely  the 
difference  between  acting  and  being  acted 
on ;  and  we  know  that  it  is  to  be  found, 
not  in  the  changes  wrought,  but  in  the 
caxue  of  them.  *  The  certainty  that  my  ac- 
tion is  the  result  of  an  entity  —  self — ^ 
leads  me  to  an  equal  certainty  that  that 
which  re-acts  on  me  must  exist.  They  are 
both  real,  the  inward  and  the  outward. 
When,  therefore,  we  are  told  that  we  are 
conscious  of  phenomena,  and  nothing  else, 
it  is  simply  a  sophism,  and  not  a  truth. 
It  has  not  been,  and  cannot  be,  proved  that 
thev  are  not  the  appearances  of  the  actual 
and  the  real.  True,  we  only  apprehend 
this  reality,  we  do  not  comprehend  it ;  but 
this  is  no  negation  of  verity.  Whence  we 
are  assured  of  two  things  -^  our  own  exist- 
ence, and  the  existence  of  reality  beyond  us. 
Wherefore,  so  far  as  these  things  are  capa- 
ble of  teaching  us  the  Divine,  if  we  do  not 
learn  it  we  are  culpable.  Our  responsibility 
in  this  direction  is  as  real  as  that  higher  re- 
sponsibility pertaining  to  the  spirit.  It  ap- 
plies, not  only  to  men  of  science  who  wilful- 
ly ignore  it,  but  to  Christians,  who  too  often 
neglect,  or  even  despise,  the  sublime  revela- 
tions of  Nature.  As  if  there  were  conflict 
between  the  intellectual  and  moral  features 
of  the  Godhead,  they  suppose  themselves 
concerned  only  with  the  latter.  But  all  na- 
ture is  a  manifestation  of  Deity,  and,  if  it 
be  good  to  find  Him  at  all,  it  must  be  bet- 
ter to  find  Him  to  the  utmost.  The  pur- 
est and  most  absolute  devotion  —  devotion 
the  broadest  and  fullest  in  its  meaning  — 
springs  from  the  heart  in  unison  at  once 
with  Nature  and  with  Nature's  God. 

We  are  thus  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  all-important  Question  of  the  existence 
in  the  universe  of  purpose,  design,  pros- 
pective harmony.  Is  this  an  entity  ?  or  is 
it  something  merely  reflected  into  Nature 
by  the  mind  of  man  ?  Mr.  Leifchild's  chap- 
ters on  this  subject  are  clear,  eloquent, 
and  well-reasoned ;  but  they  scarcely  reach 
the  limit  of  difficulty  which  the  question 
in  its  modern  phase  presents.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly a  truth  from  which  we  can 
never  escape  —  one  of  the  foundations  of 
our  intellectual  nature  —  that  when  we 
see  matter  not  only  disposed  in  a  certain 
order,  but  having  perfect  adaptation  to  the 
accomplishment  of  a  clearly  discoverable 
end,  it  is  simply  impossible  to  elude  the 
conception  of  a  designer.  This  is  a  com- 
mon intuition  of  humanity.  But  the  phe- 
nomenal philosophy  prefers  to  exclude  all 
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but  phenomena,  and  therefore  this  imma- 
nent inference  of  mind  is  refused.  But 
vby  it  should  be,  any  more  than  the  ad- 
mission of  the  axiom  that  the  whole  is 
equal  to  all  its  parts,  is  by  no  means  clear. 
These  philosophers  claim  that  the  unvary- 
ing sequence  of  phenomena  establishes  a 
law.  But  they  dare  not  import  the  idea 
of  stability  or  necessary  s<?quence  into  it. 
Their  philosophy  affords  no  grounds  for 
expectmg  the  combining  proportions  of 
sulphate  of  zinc  to  be  the  same  to-morrow 
as  they  are  to-day.  Yet  they  vilify  their 
own  logic ;  they  deal  with  them  as  stable. 
They  are  constantly  betrayed,  both  in  rea- 
soning and  practice,  into  the  assumption 
of  something  more  than  sequence  in  their 
conception  of  law.  This  is  simply  infer- 
ence ;  the  very  thing  objected  to  in  rela- 
tion to  "design."  How  completely  the 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends  fastens  itself 
upon  the  mind,  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Dar- 
win's own  record  of  his  exquisite  studies. 
In  spite  of  all  efforts  and  all  theory  he 
finds  it  impossible,  to  avoid  such  expres- 
sions as  "  contrivance,"  "  beautiful  contri- 
vance," &c.  He  is  constantly  abutting 
against  arrangements  that  were  mad& 
** purposely  " and  "in  order  to"  some  ulte- 
rior end.*  What  right,  then,  has  science 
to  refuse  to  mind  its  normal  action? 
What  justifies  him  in  confining  attention 
to  mere  succession,  and  refusing  all  the 
essential  inferences  of  intellect  ?  He  would 
tell  us  that  an  adapted  instrument  in  Na- 
ture was  not  intended  for  the  end  it  an- 
swers, but  that  the  accomplishment  of  that 
end  is  merely  the  consequence  of  its  exist- 
ence. But  we  see  more  than  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  end;  we  perceive  adap- 
ation  for  this  object.  We  cannot  suppress 
the  mental  consequence  of  this  any  more 
than  we  can  bring  ourselves  to  believe 
that  two  atoms  can  occupy  the  same  space 
at  the  same  time. 

We  are  told  that  we  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  mind  of  the  Infinite  Designer ;  it 
lies  defiantly  beyond  us,  and  therefore  we 
cannot  infer  desigu.  Then  it  inevitably 
follows  that  I  can  infer  design  in  no  being 
in  the  universe  Save  myself!  I  know  no 
other  mind.  I  can  only  infer  the  aims  of 
\nj  fellow-man  by  his  doings.  All  nature 
is  a  blank  as  to  purpose  ;  the  beaver  builds 
a  dam,  the  bird  builds  a  nest:  beaver 
mind  and  bird  mind  are  for  ever  beyond 
me.  I  have  no  right  whatever  to  infer 
that  what  they  have  done  they  meant  to 
do.  Geologists  find  flint  chips  rude  and 
polished  in  the  drift.    These  show  design, 

•  Doke  of  Atcyll's  BHgn  qf  ham. 


and  it  is  claimed  that  they  have  had  an 
intelligent  origin,  and  prove  the  antiquity 
of  man.  But  if  the  teachings  of  current 
biological  philosophy  were  true,  it  would 
be  rendered  possible  that  they  might  hare 
been  the  product  of  a  brute  on  his  biolog- 
ical way  to  manhood.  Wc  know  nptbing 
of  the  mind  of  such  a  being ;  then,  accord- 
ing to  the  positive  philosophy,  we  have  no 
right  to  attribute  purpose.  Will  Sir  J. 
Lubbock  and  Mr.  Taylor  close  the  whole 
question  of  palsBolithic  man  because  they 
cannot  argUe  design  ?  No.  It  is  enough 
for  them  that  there  is  evidence  of  purpose; 
and  although  they  can  give  no  proof  of 
mind  in  the  producer  but  such  as  that 
which  it  has  produced  exhibits  —  they  see 
adaptation  and  they  argue  an  adapter. 
And  why  not  in  Nature  Y  We  do  not  need 
to  know  the  mind ;  we  judge  only  from  its 
works.  Mr.  Lewes  says  that  the  poten- 
tiality involved  in  design  does  not  exist 
There  is  no  idea  until  it  is  accomplished  1 
He  admits  that  the  plan  of  the  human 
architect  must  precede  the  building,  **  be- 
cause the  materials  have  no  spontaneous 
tendency  to  group  themselves  into 
houses."  *  But  this  "  organic  materials  " 
have;  wherefore  no  design  is  needed! 
But  does  the  possession  of  a  spontaneous 
tendency  to  group  themselves  explain  that 
tendency  ?  It  is  a  simple  petitio  principiL 
What  are  "  organic  materials  V  "  The  very 
organism  is  part  of  the  plan ;  the  means 
by  which  the  end  is  accomplished.  He 
lays  great  stress  on  the  fact  that  if  the 
ovum  of  an  animal  is  to  produce  a  normal 
form,  the  "  requisite  conditions  "  must  be 
observed.  If  not,  abnormality  is  the  issue 
— 1.€.  the  plan  is  not  observed ;  and  there- 
fore there  could  have  been  none!  But 
would  any  different  issue  follow  if  the  hu- 
man builder  did  not  observe  the  conditions 
imposed  by  the  plan?  The  plan  could 
never  have  been  formed  had  not  the  de- 
signeir  known  the  conditions  of  existence 
and  foreseen  every  modifying  cause.  These 
are  parts  of  the  plan  :  if  you  alter  them 
you  interrupt,  not  the  design,  hut  merely 
the  circumstances  which  made  it  possible. 
This  undoubtedly  involves  us  in  "  cause ; " 
but  we  need  not  shrink  from  a  mental 
necessity,  nor  seek  to  explain  it  away.  It 
is  an  ultimate  fact.  But  it  does  not  in- 
volve us  of  necessity  in  "  final  cause."  To 
%AS  there  need  be  no  final  cause  in  the 
whole  realm  of  nature.  Put  "prospec- 
tive harmony  "  in  its  place,  and  some  of 
the  largest  difficulties  of  modern  thought 
would  be  met.    With  the  knowledge  we 
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possess  we  have  no  right  to  MerJincU  par- 
pose;  but  we  cannot  ayoid  perceiving 
present  adaptation.  Bat  we  may  inter- 
pret this  falsely.  Thirty  years  ago  the 
sole  method  of  argument,  inference,  and 
generalization  in  zoology  was  the  com- 
parison of  adult  forms  with  each  other  in 
gradational  series.  From  this,  fundamen- 
tal arguments  of  structure  were  supposed 
to  be  seen,  and  teleological  inductions 
were  made.  But  the  study  of  embryoloc^y 
has  shown  the  greater  part  of  these  to  be 
false.  What  was  claimed  as  the  ultimate 
end  of  an  organ  is  shown  not  to  be  so ; 
and  because  of  this  the  whole  argument 
of  design  is  treated  with  contempt.  But 
in  reality  all  that  is  needed  is  to  go  further 
back  with  the  argument,  as  the  anatomist 
has  gone  further  back  for  his  facts.  One 
of  the  profoundest  embryologists  living  is 
W.  K.  Parker,  F.R.S.  llis  recent  labours 
enrich  the  records  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  are  a  monument  to  the  powers  of 
mind.  We  are  not  concerned  with  his 
theory  —  he  believes  that  creation  was 
progressive  and  developmental  —  we  are 
concerned  alone  with  his  facts.  He  says : 
—  **  As  far  a»  we  know  at  present,  the  life 
of  each  individual  of  a  high  type  is  a  repe- 
tition of  the  evolutional  progress  in  the 
ascent'  and  modification  of  the  vertebrate 
forms  from  the  beginning."*  And,  after 
a  laborious  examination  of  the  skull  of  the 
eommon  fowl  doum  through  each  suoces- 
Kire  stage  to  the  very  earliest,  be  says,  **  I 
Kerned  to  myself  to  have  been  endeavour- 
ing to  decipher  a  palimpsest :  and  one  not 
ersjied  and  written  upon  again  just  once, 
bnt  five  or  six  times  over." 

"  Having  erased,  as  it  were,  the  charac- 
ters of  the  culminating  type  —  those  of  the 
gaudy  Indian  bird  —  1  seemed  to  be 
amongst  the  sombre  grouse;  and  then 
towards  incubation  the  characters  of  the 
Band -grouse  and  hemipod  stood  out  be- 
fore me.  Rubbing  these  away  in  my 
downward  work,  the  form  of  the  tinamou 
looked  me  in  the  face ;  then  the  aberrant 
ostrich  seemed  to  be  described  in  large 
archaic  characters;  a  little  while  and 
these  faded  into  what  could  just  be  read 
off  as  pertaining  to  the  sea-turtle ;  while 
underlying  the  whole,  the  fish  in  its  sim- 
plest Tnyxinoidf  form  could  be  traced  in 
morphological  hieroglyphics.^  But  is 
there  no  teleology  in  this  region  ?  After 
speaking  of  the  wonderful  adaptation  of 
one  of  the  facial    arches  §    in    humming 
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birds  and  woodpeckers,  he  says,  "  we  will 
study  form  free  from  all  final  purpose, 
bias  and  preconception;  but  a  new  and 
delightful  phase  of  teleology  will  set  in 
when  the  laws  of  form  have  been  mas- 
tered;"* and  remarking  on  the  way  in 
which  these  embryonic  arches  are  **  gen- 
tly specialized  for  life  function,"  he  says, 
"  it  was  the  first  pair  that  most  struck  me 
with  the  beautiful  prospective  harmony 
between  morphology  and  final  purpose."  f 
Now  let  Mr.  'Lewes  speak,  whose  deter- 
mined opposition  to  revealed  religion  is  as 
constant  as  it  is  fierce.  He  says :  **  What 
rational  interpretation  (on  the  supposi- 
tion of  a  creative  plan)  can  be  given  to 
the  succession  of  phases  each  embryo  4s 
forced  to  pass  through?  [The  reader] 
will  observe  that  none  of  these  phases 
have  any  adaptation  to  the  future  state  of 
the  animal,  but  are  in  positive  contradic- 
tion to  it;  or  are  simply  pui'poseless. 
Many  of  these  have  no  adaptation  even  to 
the  embryonic  state.'^}  Such  utterances 
are  to  be  reprobated  in  the  strongest 
manner ;  they  are  false.  There  is  not  a 
shred  of  science  in  them.  The  most  ac- 
complished living  embryologist  shall  at- 
test. "  The  highest  type  —  the  human  — 
passes  through  every  stage  of  morpho- 
logical structure  seen  in  the  series  be- 
neath :  i^  does  not  stop  at  these  stages ; 
it  does  not  utilize,  so  to  say,  the  incipient 
structures  that  are  ready  to  be  used,  but 
runs  rapidly  along  its  own  line,  choosing 
as  it  were  and  refasingy  until  at  length  the 
perfect  roan  is  attained.  Yet  this  perfec- 
tion of  parts,  this  production  of  a  creature 
who  in  his  lowest  attributes  is  the  *  para- 
gon of  animals/  is  not  brought  about  ir- 
relatively to  the  rest  of  the  creation  ;  it  is 
merely  an  elective  consummation  of  all  that  is 
highest  and  best  in  morphological  structure. 
Does  this  exclude  teleology,  or  the  fitness 
of  every  part  to  other  parts,  and  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  ?  I  think  not."  §  Pre- 
cisely so:  an  elective  consummation  of  all 
that  is  highest  and  best.  Whether  you 
accept  development  or  direct  creation, 
you  cannot  strike  design  out  of  this.  You 
push  it  further  back;  you  make  it  more 
profound.  Nor  does  it  involve  man's 
evolution  from  a  lower  form.  We  refuse 
on  logical  grounds  to  admit  that  the  ape 
was  our  progenitor.  What  was  valuable 
in  the  ape  and  in  all  below  him  was  *'  elect- 
ed "  by  the  Great  Creator  in  the  struo* 
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ture  of  our  frame.  The  reason  why  there 
is  a  graduated  similarity  of  structure 
in  all  vertebrates,  is  that  they  have  sim- 
ilar work  to  perform.  The  law  of  **  least 
action  *^  —  that  of  accomplishing  the  de- 
sired end  by  the  most  perfect  means,  is 
the  law  of  nature.  So  far  as  the  same  end 
was  to  be  answered  in  any  vertebrate,  it 
would  be  accomplished  by  the  same  means. 
Hence  there  must  be  uniformity  of  skele- 
tal structure.  The  skeleton  of  an  ape  is 
pre-eminently  adapted  to  its  wofk.  So  is 
that  of  man.  Wh<-it  is  common  to  both  is 
essential,  for  it  does  work  in  common. 
There  is  no  reason  for  the  inference,  that, 
because  the  cranial  bones  of  a  monkey 
bear  a  morphological  resemblance  to  those 
of  man,  therefore  the  one  gave  birth  to  the 
other.  But  we  do  see  that  modern  em- 
bryology finds  itself  anticipated  in  the 
Bong  of  the  Psalmist:  — 

*'  Thine  eyes  did  see  my  substance  yet  being  im- 
perfect^ 
And  in  thy  book  all  my  mtmbere  were  wrii- 

Which  in  eontinxkance  were  fashioned. 
When  as  yet  there  was  none  of  them.*** 

When  none  of  my  members  as  a  human 
being  were  formed,  they  were  in  the  Di- 
vine Mind  —  fashioned  in  continuance  of 
preceding  forms  —  "Elective  Consumma- 
tion," leading  va  to  perceive  that  the  ex- 
quisite adaptation  in  our  whole  being 
proves  us  "fearfully  and  wonderfully 
made" 

We  have  been  led  to  this  course  of  rea- 
soning, because  it  involves  the  subtilest 
questions  which  modern  biology  presents ; 
and  those  least  understood.    And  it  is  a 

Shase  of  the  argument  not  discussed  by 
[r.  Leifchild.  But  we  earnestly  recom- 
mend our  readers  to  make  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  the  mastf^rly  and  eloquent 
j^ages  which  he  has  written  on  this  sub- 
ject. So  far  as  they  reach,  they  prove 
that  purpose  and  prevision  are  everywhere 
visible  in  pat u re.  Wherefore,  reaching 
from  effect  to  cause,  we  arrive,  at  length, 
at  a  FiBST  Cause.  Arguing  from  phe- 
nomena to  the  realities  they  enfold,  we 
comd  to  the  boundless  Power  that  gave 
them  being.  Passing  up  through  the  forces 
of  the  universe,  we  are  led  at  last  to  the 
Omnipotent  will-force  that  directs  them  all. 
While  inferring,  from  the  infinite  harmo- 
nies of  the  Cosmos,  the  perfect  a(^ustment 
of  its  parts  to  their  purpose,  and  the  agree- 
ment of  each  with  the  whole,  we  perceive 
that  that  from  whence  it  was  all  derived 

•  Pa.  ozzxlx.  16L 


must  have  been  One  Infinttb  M:ND;and 
all  this  affords  us  the  ennobling  promise 
of  an  ever- widening  grasp  of  His  Bound- 
less Nature. 

But  at  the  very  threshold  Philosophy 
meets  us,  and  declares  the  Godhead  in- 
scrutable to  the  human  mind.  If  there  be 
a  God,  we  cannot  know  Him.  The  Infi- 
nite, the  Absolute,  are  concepts  that  bris- 
tle with  contradictions  and  become  im- 
possible to  thought.  Mr.  Leifchild  chal- 
lenges the  reasoning  on  which  this  infer-  , 
ence  is  based,  and  disputes,  chiefly  with 
the  acknowledged  weapons  of  others,  the 
entire  question.  It  is  shown  that  the  high 
reputation  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton  gave  wide 
currency  to  this  view,  and  that  its  adop- 
tion aiid  si>ecific  expansion  by  Dr.  Mao- 
sel,  although  nobly  meant,  was  ill-founded. 

One  of  the  devices  of  Philosophy  most 
to  be  dreaded  is  the  assertion  of  igno^ 
ance  with  the  assumption  of  knowledge. 
This  may  always  be  premised  when  it  ii 
asserted  that  we  must  necessarily  employ 
words  of  whose  meaning  we  know  nothing ; 
for  this  is  purely  an  assumption.  They 
are  positive  concepts,  or  their  constant  em- 
ployment would  be  impossible.  In  spite 
of  affirmed  ignorance  the  most  complete, 
both  Hamilton  and  Mansel  define  both 
"Absolute"  and  "Infinite."  "By  Abso- 
lute is  meant  that  which  exists  in  and  by 
itself,  having  no  necessary  relation  to  any 
other  being."  It  is  "  that  which  is  aloof 
from  relation,  comparison,  limitation,  con- 
dition, dependence,  &c."  Now  to  suppose 
such  a  conception  knowable  in  its  fulness, 
would  be  absurd.  We  know  not  in  what 
it  inheres.  It  is  a  concept  merely,  not  an 
entity.  Whoever  distinguishes  the  universe 
from  God ;  whoever  separates  the  vast  con- 
catenation of  matter  from  its  Creator,  must 
submit  that  by  the  very  production  of  be- 
ing other  than  His  own,  lie  has  chosen  to 
condition  Himself:  —  to  place  Himself  in 
relation.  For  this  reason  The  Infinite,  The 
Absolute  cannot  be  conceived  by  us.  That 
which  our  minds  embrace  is  an  Absolute 
and  Infinite  Being.  Because  I  exist  and 
know  that  I  am  not  God,  therefore  the 
Creator  is  conditioned.  He  is  beyond  my 
comprehension,  but  I  must  know  something 
of  Uim,  or  the  conception  of  His  existence 
would  never  have  arisen  within  me.  It 
could  have  had  no  place  in  my  mind.  To 
assert  that  we  cannot  know  Him  is  to 
know  something  concerning  Him. 

If  by  The  Absolute  we  mean  The  AH,— 
the  ideal  everything  that  is  or  may  be,— 
of  course  we  cannot  approach  it :  it  teems 
with  contradictions  to  us.  Even  conscious- 
ness could  not  attach  to  it,  for  this  would 
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ooDdition  it.  But,  we  f«peat,  this  is  a  mere 
abstraction,  not  the  perception  of  an  ob- 
jectiye  existence.  It  is  ntterly  no  like 
wh^t  must  be  our  concept  of  the  Infinite 
Chd.  We  attach  a  perfect  meaning  to  the 
word  iofinite ;  although  it  is  on  idea  which 
it  is  impossible  to  complete.  We  do  not 
mereij  mean  bj  it  the  unknown ;  and  the 
something  we  do  mean  profoundly  inter- 
ests us.  Indeed,  we  can  only  mean  b^r  it 
that  which  extends  beyond  all  we  know 
or  can  think  of^  and  then  still  further. 
The  limit  can  always  be  made  to  recede 
before  U9,  but  only  by  a  succession  of 
mental  shapes.  If  it  be  objected,  that  this 
confounds  the  indefinite  with  the  infinite, 
the  answer  is,  that  the  indefinite  is  some- 
thing of  which  we  cannot  affirm  whether 
it  extends  beyond  some  conceivable  limit 
or  not :  the  infinite  is  that  of  which  we 
can  lay  it  extends  beyond  all  conceivable 
limits.  Thus  the  idea  infinite,  is  distin- 
ffnisbed  from  all  other  conceptions,  and  the 
Infinite  God  becomes  a  definite  object  of 
knowledge.  It  must  ever  be  limited,  but 
it  is  clear.  We  cannot  explain ;  we  can 
conceive.  We  do  not  comprehend;  we 
apprehend. 

Thus,  then,  the  Infinite  Source  of  the 
universe  is  accessible  to  the  mind.  But 
can  He  be  a  Person  ?  Infinitude  and  Per- 
sonality are  declared  contradictory  and 
unthinkable.  It  is  said  the  one  is  condi- 
tioned, the  other  not.  "Yet,  as  distinct 
Creator,  he  must  of  necessity  be  a  separate 
personality.  If  we  refuse  personality  to 
Him,  we  relapse  into'  Pantheism ;  if  we 
donbt  His  infinity,  He  ceases  to  be  the 
Creator,  in  not  being  co-extensive  with 
creation."*  "What  love  can  we  cherish 
for  an  impersonal,  universal  substance? 
Before  we  can  feel  human  love  for  God,  we 
mast  sorely  apprehend  -Him  as  love  per- 
sonified."t  Nevertheless,  our  author  has 
so  logical  support  for  this  claim.  He  im- 
plies that  personality  is  an  attribute  of  a 
being  having  mind  and  body.  "  If  we  af- 
firm that  God  is  incorporeal,  we  seem  at 
the  same  time  to  affirm  that  He  is  imper- 
sonal! .  .  .  We  know  that  the  Infinite 
Mind  transcends  the  limits  of  any  finite 
personality ;  "X  ^^^  ^^  seeks  simply  to 
apologize  for  the  doctrine  by  an  appeal  to 
^a  refined  and  elevated  consciousness." 
Yet  he  admits  that  "  it  may  be  wholly  in- 
describable in  human  language,  without 
being  inconceivable  by  human  thought."§ 
We  affirm,  that  there  is  nothing  more  in- 
conceivable in  a  Personal  Infinite  than  in 
an  Infinite  alone.    Omnipresence  does  not 
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nullify  perronality.  Space  is  no  necessary 
concomitant  of  our  conception  of  presence. 
We  can  conceive  ourselves  a  thousand 
times  as  large  as  now ;  if  so,  why  not  a 
million  times?  Why  not  any  size  we 
please  ?  Size  is  a  mere  accident  to  per- 
sonality.  A  body  as  large  as  the  universe 
involves  no  negation  of  it.  At  what  point 
will  it  become  incongruous  between  this 
and  infinity  ?  Again,  what  is  personality 
or  personal  presence  in  ourselves  ?  Is  it 
in  every  part  of  the  body,  or  limited  to  a 
region  r  Is  its  **  position  "  a  mathematical 
point  in  the  brain,  or  a  certain  cubic  space  ? 
The  very  question  shows,  that  what  we 
mean  by  personality  is  not  position,  limi- 
tation—  but  immediate  control  over  the 
contents  of  any  space.  If  I  could  separate 
the  metals  from  tne  earths  in  Jupiter,  or 
work  machinery  by  the  water-courses  in 
Mars,  although  my  body  remained  on 
the  earth,  I  should  be  as  personally  pres- 
ent there  as  here.  Position  is  a  secondary 
matter,  involving  the  whole  question  of 
space  and  time.  Personality  destroys  The 
Absolute,  The  All ;  but  the  same  may  be 
said  of  wisdom  or  truth.  But  our  concept 
of  the  Infinite  God  is  no  more  destructive 
of  personality  than  it  is  of  purity  or  pow* 
er.  He  is  the  Great  Will  oi  the  Universe, 
and  the  only  idea  of  will  we  can  have  is, 
that  it  is  the  will  of  a  person.  Thus  rea- 
son heralds  faith,  and  faith  opens  to  our 
higher  nature  the  supremest  object  of  its 
love. 

Having  reached  this  point,  intellectual 
schemes  explanatory  of  the  universe  and 
its  cause  are  considered ;  and  the  Mathe- 
matical Pantheism  of  Spinoza  is  placed  be- 
side the  Monadology  of  Leibnitz.  The 
former  presents  us  with  a  God  who  is  the 
Infinite  Substance  of  which  bodies  and 
souls  are  merely  the  modes.  Grod  and  the 
universe  are  one.  Separation  between 
them  is  an  abstract  effort.  Material  forms 
are  not  His  manifestation,  they  are  His 
life,  His  very  self.  Everything  is  the  sub- 
stance of  God.  He  is  extended,  yet  in- 
corporeal ;  thinks,  but  without  understand- 
ing ;  is  free,  without  will ;  an  unique  sub- 
stance, but  without  personality;  ever 
known,  yet  unknowable ;  infinite,  yet  finite ; 
the  author  of  nothing  but  good,  yet  it  co- 
exists with  evil ;  at  once  His  infinite  self, 
and  His  creature.  He  *'  sleeps  in  the  min- 
eral, dreams  in  the  animal,  and  wakens 
into  consciousness  in  the  man."  Thus  the 
very  framework  of  Pantheism  is  contradic- 
tion. It  is  the  Absolute,  constrained  by 
law  1  Substance  is  the  cause,  yet  there  is 
that  outside  and  above  it  by  which  it  ia 
compelled  1    Law  subserves  substance,  yet 
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substance  has  no  intelligence  to  produce 
law  1 

Leibnitz,  Bought,  by  a  method  which  he 
purposed  to  be  equally  rigorous,  to  refute 
this,  and  give  to  the  individual  its  philoso- 
phy in  relation  to  The  All.  The  elements 
of  the  uuiverse  were  monads  —  simple  un- 
extended  forces  —  in  which  the  iaea  of 
substance  rests.  Some  have  no  perception, 
and  form  the  material  world ;  others  have 
mere  vitality,  as  in  the  brute  ;  but  others 
vet  are  the  self-conscious  souls  of  men, 
bearing  in  themselves  the  fountains  of  nec- 
essary truth.  But  there  must  be  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  the  existence  of  all  these, 
and  that  is,  the  One  Supreme  Infinite,  the 
Monas  Monadwn,  the  cause  and  explana- 
tion of  all  that  is.  Every  monaa  was 
launched  into  being  with  a  determinate 
eternal  history.  *'From  the  given  state 
of  any  monad  ot  any  time,  the  Eternal 
Geometer  can  find  the  state  of  the  Uni- 
verse past,  present,  and  to  come."  There 
is  no  interaction  between  soul  and  body, 
but  simply  pre-arranged  harmony;  and 
the  end  of  the  scheme  is  the  disclosure  of 
Divine  Perfection.  Thus,  in  striving  to 
give  a  place  to  the  individual,  the  theory 
virtually  destroys  an  external  world,  and 
robs  us  of  our  moral  nature.  Neither  sys- 
tem meets  the  necessities  of  mind ;  while 
between  the  Pantheism  of  Spinoza  and 
Atheism  there  is  but  a  verbal  difference. 

In  spite  of  this,  Pantheism  is  the  foun- 
tain that  pours  out  the  streams  of  current 
sceptical  thought.  Its  subtilties  repeat 
themselves  in  a  thousand  forms :  but  sub- 
stance and  modes,  subject  and  attributes, 
include  all  that  can  be,  while  causality  is 
utterly  excluded.  Evolution,  natural  se- 
lection, physico-chemical  theories  of  life, 
and  the  molecular  origin  of  thought,  are 
all  the  outcome  of  its  fascinations.  It  is 
an  intense  effort  to  unify  every  agent  and 
activity.  Creation  is  treated  with  scorn  ; 
and  *'  evolution  '*  is  set  up  in  its  place.  The 
chapters  on  this  and  cognate  subjects  are 
the  most  brilliant  and  masterly  in  this, 
book.  They  expose  triumphantly  the  tis- 
sue of  subtilties  by  which  hypotheses  are 
deified  and  Deity  ignored.  Diverging 
somewhat  from  Mr.  Leifchild's  path,  we 
will  discuss  it.  What  is  the  meaning  of 
nature  ?  What  was  its  source  ?  Did  it 
spring  from  a  self-developing  power  inher- 
ent in  matter?  or  is  it  the  product  of  an 
infinite  and  intelligent  mind  V  Our  preju- 
dices apart,  can  lato  coustruct  the  universe  ? 
What  is  law  ?  "  It  is  the  invariable  rela- 
tion between  two  distinct  phenomena  ac- 
cording to  which  one  depends  on  another."* 
•  Lewea^  Hist.  PhU.  U.701. 


Clearly,  then,  it  is  not  a  power.  It  is 
neither  intelligent  nor  volitional.  It  is 
neither  self-originatiug  nor  self-sustaining. 
It  is  purely  **a  method  of  intelligent 
agency."*  To  us  laws  are  nothing  bat 
formuLsB.  They  express,  of  necessity,  ihe 
modes  of  action  of  an  actor  behind  them. 
They  are  not  that  which  rules  nature,  but 
the  method  by  which  it  is  ruled.  ^  Crea- 
tion by  law  "  can  have  no  meaning  unless 
as  the  expression  of  what  we  are  able  to 
observe  as  to  the  methods  by  which  the 
Omnipotent  created.  Shift  the  ground  by 
declaring  that  it  is  an  activity  impressed 
upon  matter ;  still  it  exists  outside  matter 
and  is  dependent  upon  Divine  energy.  To 
attempt,  therefore,  to  use  the  expression 
as  equivalent  to  creation  without  God,  is. 
sophistry.  The  taunt  chat  God*s  govern- 
ment in  person  involves  **  incessant  inter- 
ference," and  is  unworthy  of  His  natare, 
is  meaningless.  It  originates  with  the  op- 
ponent ;  it  has  no  place  in  our  conception. 
The  Omnipotent  can  never  "  come  between 
the  sequences  which  He  Himself  has  pre- 
ordained ;  never  can  there  be  any  necessi- 
ty for  interference  —  less  still  for  incessant 
interference  —  when  the  Omnipotent  is 
executing  by  law  His  own  designs,  and  ao- 
complishing  His  ulterior  purposes."!  ^^ 
God  there  is  no  distinction  between  the 
natural  and  the  supernatural.  The  crea- 
tion of  the  first  oak,  however  accomplished, 
was  no  more  supernatural  than  the  opera- 
tion of  the  laws  by  which  our  forests  grow. 
He  acted  by  law  then;  He  acts  by  lav 
now.  This,  of  cdtirse,  involves  a  self-eir 
istcnt  Creator  :  but  which  is  easier  of  con- 
ception, a  self-existent  Creator  or  a  self- 
existent  universe  V  Then,  if  He  created  at 
all.  He  created  all  things.  "  ^Special  crea- 
tions "  of  sucoftssive  types  is  a  mere  com- 
plication. God  created  all  things  by  meth- 
od: and  the  repetition  of  this  method 
would  be  no  more  beneath  the  dignity  of 
Deity  than  the  first  act.>  Admit  the  Crea- 
tor, and  His  plan  you  cannot  question: 
and  in  spite  of  the  supremest  subtilty  — 
the  veriest  witchcraft  in  language — no 
system  yet  devised  can  elude  Him.  Evo- 
lution is  the  doctrine  on  which  modern 
scepticism  is  building.  But  what  is  its 
foundation?  Our  author  shows  trium- 
phantly that  it  involves  an  evolver;  al- 
though he  does  not  analyze  its  logical 
claims.  What  is  evolution  ?  "A  change," 
says  its  chief  exponent,  "  from  an  indefi- 
nite, incoherent  homogeneity,  to  a  definite, 
coherent  heterogeneity,  through  continu- 
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oat  differentiatioDs  and  integrations."* 
This,  mark,  is  the  God  that  is  to  produce 
the  aniyerae.  Let  us  seek  to  grasp  it. 
The  homogeneoas  has  no  differences  of 
parts.  If  its  ultiraatds  be  atoms,  thej  will 
be  alike,  their  distances  uniform,  and  their 
states  of  rest  and  motion  coincident.  Its 
parts  neither  attract  nor  repel  —  they  are 
inert,  and  therefore  no  portion  of  the  mass 
can  possess  function  not  possessed  by 
another  and  equal  portion,  and  no  shape 
but  that  of  the  ultimate  atoms.  This  is 
the  absence  of  all  development ;  it  is  chaos. 
Bnt  if  some  portion  be<]^in  in  any  sense  to 
differ  from  the  rest,  this  is  the  first  step  in 
evolution.  If  it  continue,  the  homogene- 
ous will  cease,  and  the  heterogeneous  will 
eusue,  and  diversity  of  form,  quality,  and 
function  will  result.  This  is  evolution ;  all 
its  products  being  inter-locked  by  one  vast 
law  of  unity.  Now,  granting  that  all  na- 
ture sprang  from  a  gigantic  uuiformity, 
does  this  explain  it  ?  Is  it  not  infinitely 
more  difficult  to  believe  that  its  heterogen- 
esis  was  causeless,  than  that  it  arose  from 
the  volition  of  an  Infinite  Mind  ?  At  what 
point  did  the  inert  mass  feel  the  grand 
pulsations  that  moved  it  into  glorious 
forms  ?  And  whence  came  they  ?  If  all 
is  granted,  have  we  explained  anything 
bj  a  mere  record  of  physical  change  ? 

Again.  Is  the  universe  infinite  in  ex- 
tent V  If  so,  who  shall  say  that  the  evo- 
lution of  one  part  is  not  correlated  to  the 
defolotion  of  another.  Have  the  serial 
changes  to  which  matter  has  been  ex- 
poiied  been  eternal  ?  or  had  they  a  be^n- 
niog?  If  they  began,  they  must  have  had 
a  cause.  If  they  have  been  eternal,  there 
can  be  no  evolution,  for  that  begins  in  the 
homogeneous.  For  evolution  to  have  the 
most  initial  logical  status  it  must  enun- 
ciate a  "  law,"  which  either  accounts  for  the 
beginning  or  needs  none.  In  the  absence 
of  this  it  is  a  transparent  fallacy .f 

But  even  if  it  were  possible  as  a  theory, 
do  the  facts  of  science  justify  its  claims  ? 
£?erj  year  facts  are  produced  narrowing 
the  possibility  of  the  theoretical  cosmical 
"fire-mist.''  There  are  nebul»  still  that 
are  not  only  not  stars,  but  are  proved  to  be 
gaseous ;  but  that  they  bear  any  relation 
to  the  material  of  which  worlds  are  made 
is  wholly  denied  bv  the  evidence  of  the 
spectroscope.  On  the  other  hand,  geolo- 
gists are  constantly  more  assured  in  the 
conviction  of  the  absence  of  Plutonic  act- 
iou  in  the  earliest  rocks.    But  granted  the 

*  Herbert  Spencer,  $  57.    1868. 

t  A  paper  or  irreat  value  on  this  iinbjeot  (by  Mr.  J. 
Motti  will  ippear  in  the  Lirerpool  Literary  caui 
i^Woi.  rrwii.    1878. 


possibility;  oan  evolution  construct  the 
universe?  Let  us  suppose  it  has  pro- 
duced the  inanimate  world ;  how  does  it 
bridge  the  chasm  betweei^  the  living  and 
the  dead?  Let  the  highest  science  pro- 
duce a  single  fact  that  makes  the  distance 
between  organic  and  inorganic  less  than 
infinite.  Place  the  mineral  and  the  or- 
ganism side  by  side.  The  former  increas- 
es only  by  the  addition  of  like  particles 
from  without;  its  boundaries  are  plane 
surfaces  and  right  lines.  Minerals  origi- 
nate within  themselves  no  motion  or 
change.  Internally  they  are  absolutely  at 
rest.  A  crystal  of  quartz,  freed  from  all 
external  influences,  would  remain  un- 
changed for  ever.  But  in  organized  bodies 
internal  spontaneous  activity  and  change 
are  absolutely  essential.  They  increase 
by  internal  assimilation.  The  molecules 
of  which  they  are  formed  are  never  at  one 
stay  —  the  old  are  borne  off,  and  new  laid 
down ;  so  that  there  is  a  constant  passage 
through  spontaneous  and  cyclical  changes. 
The  most  industrious  efforts  ot  modern 
chemistry  and  physics  fail  to  alter  this. 
Strips  of  palladium  galvanized,  in  water, 
so  as  to  be  enabled  to  absorb  the  liberat- 
ed hydrogen  have  been  made  to  contort 
and  creep  like  worms,  until  great  molecu- 
lar change  has  superinduced  inaction; 
but  this  was  not  vital;  the  activity  was 
from  without,  not  from  within.  It  has 
been  asserted  that  the  cavities  of  some 
crystals  are  filled  with  a  moving  fiuid: 
but  it  lacks  proof.  The  gulf  is  impassable : 
keeping  only  to  physical  facts,  now  shall 
evolution  bridge  it  ?  And  if  it  could,  the 
distinction  between  the  animal  and  the 
vegetable  is  nearlv  as  broad.  In  the  low- 
est  forms  of  life  the  fact  is  not  that  there 
are  no  differences  between  them,  but  that 
they  are  unknown.  There  are  many  points 
in  common  ;  but  the  divergences  are  al- 
ways sharp  when  the  life  history  is  clear. 
However  difficult  it  may  be  to  define,  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  yet 
every  naturalist  perceives  an  absolute 
void  .between  them ;  and  therefore,  taken 
Togically  and  according  to  facts,  evolution 
becomes  a  monstrous  impossibility. 

But  even  if  every  claim  were  granted, 
as  Mr.  Leifchild  proves,  an  Intelligent 
Cause  bocomes  an  absolute  necessity  of 
mind.  Self  evolution,  leading  to  the  sub- 
limest  order,  the  truest  beauty  and  the 
highest  good,  is,  must  ever  be,  repugnant 
to  thought.  It  is  true,  evolution  "  may 
be  Theistio,  Atheistic,  or  Pantheistic,  in 
accordance  with  the  mood  of  the  framer's 
mind."  *    But  the  march  of  true  science  — 
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the  interpretation  of  the  facts  of  Nature 
in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  mind  —  leads 
inevitably,  irresistibly  to  God. 

It  is  a  fact,  nevertheless,  that  evolution 
has  taken  a  powerful  hold  upon  the  scien- 
tific mind.  Doubtless  this  arises  chiefly 
from  the  grand  unification  it  seems  to  of- 
fer, and  from  the  absence  of  large  and 
clear  reasoning  powers  amongst  special- 
ists. The  hypothesis  of  natural  selection 
springs  wholly  from  it;  and  although  it 
evades  some  of  its  largest  anterior  issues 
by  the  assumption  of  the  creation  of  one 
or  more  primordial  germs,  it  is  neverthe- 
less not  God,  but  law  that  evolves.  It  is 
an  inherent  potentiality  in  matter,  which 
by  the  aid  of  unmeasured  time  trans- 
mutes the  mollusc  iuto  a  fish,  the  fish  into 
a  mammal,  the  mammal  into  a  man.  It 
starts  with  a  great  truth ;  and  this  is  the 
secret  of  its  power.  It  enunciates  the 
unquestionable  fact  that  there  is  mutation 
in  every  living  form.  Species  change. 
The  offspring  is  never  exactly  like  its  pa- 
rent. This  alone  distinguishes  individuals. 
But  Mr.  Darwin  claims  that  this  variation 
is  indefinite,  constant,  and  in  all  direc- 
tions; and  natural  selection  comes  in, 
conserving  useful  change  and  extinguish- 
ing the  useless,  and  thus  producing 
species.  It  is  as  thouffh  we  should  say 
that  the  combination  of  metals,  by  which 
the  balance  of  a  chronometer  is  made  self- 
regulating,  proves  that  it  evolved  itself. 
The  self-adjustment  applies  only  within  cer- 
tain limits;  and  is  the  clearest  proof  of 
purpose.  It  is  so  with  organic  forms ;  ev- 
ery species  is  elastic  within  certain  limits. 
This  elasticity  is  for  the  good  —  the  pre- 
servation —  of  the  species.  But  this  self- 
adjustment  no  more  proves  that  the  forma- 
tion of  the  species  depended  on  it,  than 
the  self-regulating  **  governor  **  of  a  steam 
engine  explains  its  production. 

Mr.  Leifchild  has  given  a  most  careful 
critique  of  this  remarkable  hypothesis; 
its  exposition  is  faultless,  and  its  reasoning 
indisputable.  Without  following  his  di- 
rect line  of  thought,  we  may  seek  by  a 
few  propositions  to  show  that  the  hypoth- 
esis IS  untenable. 

I.  Natural  selection  is  an  assumption 
which  nature  does  not  justify.  So  far  as 
Mr.  Darwin's  writings  are  concerned,  the 
facts  they  deal  with  refer  only  to  the  ori- 
gin of  varieties  —  not  of  species.  A  spe- 
cies is  an  organic  form  permanent  in  itself^ 
and  retaining  that  permanence  amid  chang- 
ing circumstances  by  a  certain  adaptive 
elasticity.  This  power  of  adjustment  va- 
ries in  different  species.  The  goose,  the 
peacock,  the  cat,  the  ass,  have  bat  the  most 


limited  range  of  variation.  The  pigeon, 
the  dog,  the  horse,  the  ox,  have  a  far  wider 
range.  Man  can  seize  on  thi^  power  and 
make  for  himself  improvements ;  but  thej 
are  never  ^  improvements  "  for  the  animaL 
They  are  monstrous  varieties  —  neither 
presenting  nor  indicating  the  remotest  spe- 
cific mutation.  All  that  marks  the  species 
remains  intact.  The  skeletal  inodifications 
produced  by  '*  breeding ''  are  no  greater 
than  always  exist.  The  mummied  cats 
and  dogs  from  Memphis  are  like  those  that 
live  beside  us.  Huxley  admits  '*tbat  a 
group  of  animals  having  all  the  characters 
exhibited  by  species  in  nature  has  never 
been  originated  by  selection,  whether  arti- 
ficial or  natural."*  The  varieties  are  pure- 
ly abnormalities,  **  selected  "  by  art,  solely 
for  man's  good  or  caprice.  Hence  they  are 
unfixed ;  they  go  back  to  the  normal  con- 
dition as  soon  as  the  strain  of  ^  selection  " 
is  taken  off.  The  horse  or  the  ox  never  so 
highly  bred,  will,  if  left  to  Nature,  simply 
revert  to  the  original  condition ;  and  every 
variety  of  pigeon  will,  on  acquiring  free- 
dom, go  back  to  the  form  of  its  simplest 
ancestor  —  and  this  often  with  great  rapid- 
ity. What  is  the  issue  of  this  ?  Simply 
that  art  selects,  not  Nature.  Nature  re- 
fuses to  accept  the  selection  art  has  made, 
and  remodels  after  her  i^ntique  form.  Yet 
the  whole  theory  of  Darwin  depends  on 
the  changes  art  has  produced,  to  infer  tbe 
entire  production  by  Nature  of  all  organic 
forms  1  Further ;  the  distinction  between 
the  species  of  Nature  and  the  varieties  of 
the  breeder  is  clear ;  the  former  will  freely 
interbreed  and  continue  to  be  fertile.  Tbe 
interbreeding  of  species  is  infertile.  M. 
Flourens,  after  prolonged  experiment,  de- 
clares, **  If  two  distinct  species,  such  as  the 
dog  and  the  jackal,  wolf  and  dog,  ram  and 
goat,  horse  and  ass,  are  united,  they  will 
produce  o£fopring  which  is  infertile,  so  that 
no  durable  intermediate  species  can  be  es- 
tablished, "f  Dkrwin  evidently  feels  al- 
most bound  to  admit  this ;  he  can  produce 
no  instance.  '*  I  do  not  know  of  any  "  au- 
thenticated case,  is  changed-  in  tbe  sixth 
edition  to  "  I  know  of  hardly  any ;  "J  but 
nothing  is  gained,  for  facts  are  wantmg; 
and  all  recent  experiment  proves  the  ster^ 
ility  of  hybrids.  Therefore,  species  and 
varieties  are  distinct,  and  natural  selection 
of  the  former  is  in  nature  unknown. 

II.  The  demands  made  on  time  by  this 
hypothesis  cannot  be  granted ;  they  are  in- 

*  £ay  Sermont,  828. 

t  E  somen  du  Liore  d«  M,  Darwin  Mur  VOrigi»» 
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admiBRible  hj  the  facts  of  other  Boiences. 
Mr.  Darwin  demands  a  period  of  more 
than  300,000«000  years  for  the  latter  part 
of  the  secondary  geological  epoch  alone  I 
What  then  mast  hare  been  ^he  gigantic 
interral  between  the  Oolitic  systenr,  down 
through  the  carboniferous,  to  the  Cambri- 
an I  And  yet  he  says,  '*  if  the  theory  be 
true,  it  is  indispatable  that  before  the  louy- 
tA  Cambrian  stratum  was  deposited  long 
periods  elapsed,  as  long  as  or  probably 
longer  than  the  whole  intervcd  from  the 
Cambrian  age  to  the  present  day.'**  Now 
it  is  well  known  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  small  Laurentian  group,  all  below 
the  Silnrian  is  without  a  trace  of  life. 
IVhile  the  Laurentian  itself  only  yields  the 
**  £ozoon  Canadense,*'  a  form  which  to  this 
hour  many  Palaeontologists  declare  inor- 
ganic. Why,  then,  if  there  has  been  so 
gigantic  a  period,  and  such  incalculable 
hosts  of  beings  evolved,  have  we  not  the 
shadow  of  a  trace  of  them  ?  Mr.  Darwin 
replies,  "*  I  can  give  no  satisfactory  an- 
swer I  "f  And  yet  his  whole  theory  is 
based  on  the  assumption  1 

Bnt  Physics  is  equally  a  foe.  Calcula- 
tions on  the  probable  age  of  the  sun's  heat, 
constantly  becoming  more  accurate,  repu- 
diate the  possibility  of  Darwin's  demands. 
Professor  Thompson  and  Mr.  CroU  could 
not  yield  him  a  hundredth  part  of  his 
elsims.  But  the  most  recent  and  elaborate 
researches  are  by  Dr.  Gould,  and  he  saya 
the  limit  given  by  Thompson  must  have 
immense  reduction.  To  this  the  French 
Academy  has  in  effect  given  its  adhesion. 
On  the  most  extreme  supposition,  Dr. 
Gould  affirms,  ^  we  could  not  assert  so  long 
a  period  as  80,000,000  years  for  the  past 
dnration  of  the  sun's  heat."}  Such  incon- 
gruities are  absolutely  fatal  to  the  theory. 

m.  The  record  of  the  rocks  wholly  fails 
to  support  the  hypothesis.  .  Geology  gives 
DO  instance  of  a  single  specific  transition ; 
and  the  order  in  which  some  geologists 
affirm  that  genera  are  superimposed  is 
tnosparently  open  to  question.  Professor 
W.  Thompson  states :  "  In  successive  geo- 
logical formations,  although  new  species 
are  constantly  appearing,  and  there  is 
abundant  evidence  of  progressive  change, 
no  single  case  has  yet  been  observed  of 
one  species  passing  through  a  series  of  in- 
appreciable modifications  into  another."  § 
It  is  true  the  ^  imperfection  of  the  geologi- 
cal record  "  is  constantly  urged  upon  us ; 
but,  granting  this  in  the  main,  there  are 


•    OW^tn  qT  iSfpee.  p.  286. 
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cases  in  which  it  is  perfect.  There  are 
many  perfect  transitions  between  the  Cam- 
brian and  Silnrian;  but  no  gradation  of 
species;  and  the  eyes  of  the  earlie3t  trilo- 
bites  are  the  most  perfect  t  But  more,  if 
all  the  claims  of  evolutional  palaeontology 
could  be  granted,  they  would  stand  at 
l»ejt  on  negative  grounds.  It  is  admitted 
on  all  hands  that  the  absence  of  certain 
fossils  in  a  given  strata  is  no  necessary 
proof  that  they  did  not  exist  during  its 
formation,  provided  that  traces  of  life  have 
been  found  at  all.  But  the  theory  of  evo- 
lutional superimposition  of  organic  forms 
depends  as  much  on  their  absence  as  their 
presence.  "  Any  geological  epoch,  so  far 
as  we  know,  could  have  sustained  the  ex- 
istence of  any  known  form;  and  every 
known  fossil  belongs  to  some  one  or  other 
of  the  existing  classes;  ....  the  organio 
remains  of  the  most  ancient  fossiliferous 
strata  do  not  indicate  .  .  .  that  any  earlier 
^nd  different  group  of  beings  remains  to 
be  discovered.  "  *  The  result  is  that  the 
dogmatic  statements  that  certain  fossils 
could  only  be  found  in  certain  strata  have 
had  to  be  constantly  corrected,  f  Since 
1818  fishes  have  been  passed  down  from 
the  Carboniferous  to  the  Silurian  epoch ; 
reptiles  from  the  Permian  to  the  Carbon- 
iferous; birds  from  the  Eocene  to  the 
Trias;  insects  as  lately  as  1865  were  re- 
moved from  the  Carboniferous  to  the  De- 
vonian. Who  shall  say  that  subsequent 
research  will  not  find  the  higher  verte- 
brates in  the  Silurian  ?  The  chances  of 
finding  the  bones  of  land  mammals  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  marine  molluscs  and 
cetaceans  are,  in  every  way,  enormously 
against  the  latter.  X  The  dredging  expe- 
dition of  the  Porcupine  proves  this.  In  a 
region  where  whales  and  porpoises  abound- 
ed, other  marine  fauna  were  copiously 
found,  but  not  a  trace  of  a  cetacean  skele- 
ton was  dredged!  Hence  there  is  not  a 
shred  of  evidence  that  the  absence  of  ver- 
tebrate fossils  proves  their  non-existence. 
Yet  upon  this  and  the  gradational  charac- 
ter of  the  species  displayed  by  the  rocks 
depends  the  wlvole  hypothesis  t  The  geo- 
logical gap  between  the  anthropoid  apes 
and  man  is  alone  destructive  of  the  whole 
theory.  Apes  have  been  discovered  in 
Greece,  but  they  are  onli/  apes.  And  re- 
mains of  man  have  been  found  for  which 
immense  antiquity  is  claimed,  but  they 
are  remains  of  man  and  nothing  less.  We 
would,  therefore,  ask  in  all  simplicity  how 

•  Owen's  PcUanntoloffy,  1. 18. 
t  Thht  hi  well  shown  by  J.  Mott,  in  the  paper  be- 
fore alluded  to. 
t  See  Mr.  Mott's  paper. 
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far  tbiB  hypothesis  coincides  with  the  can- 
ens  of  the  phenomenal  philosophy  out  of 
which  it  professes  to  have  grown  ?  Final- 
ly— 

ly.  The  series  of  animals  extant  gives 

no  sanction  to  the  theory.  We  are  traced 
back  by  Mr.  Darwin  to  the  Ascidian  larva. 
This  depends  on  the  observations  of  Kow- 
alevsky  and  Klipffer  on  the  larva  of  Pkal- 
lusia  MammikUica  and  Ascidia  intestinalis. 
They  profess  to  detect  the  chorda  dorsalis  : 
the  first  differentiation  of  any  moment  in 
the  vertebrate  embryo,  and  peculiar  to  it, 
being,  indeed,  the  track  of  the  spinal 
chord.  This  is  said  to  develope  in  tiie  tail 
of  the  larva,  which,  nevertheless,  is  finally 
aborted.  Dr.  Donitz  —  a  most  accurate 
microscopist — wholly  disputes  the  facts, 
and  asserts  that  the  affinities  revealed  are 
absolutely  in  another  line.  But  if  they 
were  true,  what  is  gained  ?  The  gap  be- 
tween the  lowest  vertebrate  and  the  As- 
cidian larva  is  immeasurably  vast;  how 
shall  it  be  bridged  ?  Only  by  the  most 
unbridled  imagination.  If  we  come  to  the 
earliest  vertebrate,  what  do  we  discover  as 
to  its  relation  to  tiie  order  next  above  it  ? 
The  lancelet,  although  a  vertebrate,  has 
no  vertebrae,  thev  are  indicated  by  a  mere 
gelatinous  notochord.  It.  has  no  ribs,  no 
skull,  no  brain,  no  jaws,  no  hyoid  arch,  no 
eard,  and  probably  no  sense  of  smell.  Be- 
tween this  and  the  lampreys  —  next  in 
order  —  "there  is  a  gap  the  extent  of 
which  has  never  been  imagined."  *  Every 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  higher  verte- 
brates is  either  absent  or  in  its  crudest 
form.  If  we  pass  from  these  to  the  sharks 
and  rays,  territories  are  vacant  larger  than 
any  now  occupied  by  family  after  family ; 
and  it  is  only  when  we  reach  the  Tt^leos- 
tian,  or  bony  fishes,  that  the  vertebrate 
skull  is  perfect.  What  an  abyss  lies  be- 
tween this  and  the  lowest  reptile,  lepido- 
siren  included  I  and  thence  to  the  bird, 
the  mammal,  and  the  man  1  All  this  Mr. 
Darwin  is  bound  to  perceive  ;  and  yet  he 
would  have  us  believe  that  every  form,  by 
variation  and  progressive  change,  has 
been  produced  by  those  which  preceded  I 
And  the  whole  issues  in  the  production  of 
coDSciousness,  emotion,  and  thought.  An 
**  inherent  power  in  nature  "  is  its  cause ; 
an  unconscious,  impersonal,  soulless  ab- 
straction produces  the  conception  of  Deity, 
ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  ennobled  pur- 
pose, vast  intellectual  powers,  ability  to 
subserve  the  laws  by  which  this  un vital 
something   acts,    and    educes   language. 
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music,  poetry,  and  all  the  powers  of  mod- 
ern civilized  man  !  Is  it  not  easier  to  acn 
cept  what  the  evolutionist  brands  as  "  He- 
brew myths,"  avouched  as  they  are  by  the 
history  of  hoary  centuries,  than,  on  the 
sole  authority  of  modern  imagination,  to 
accept  this  ? 

But  suppose  all  were  granted,  what  fol- 
lows? if  infinite  modifications  in  aa 
anthropoid  ape  evolved  man's  proorenitor, 
still  it  leaves  him  man.  The  problem  of 
mind  becomes  even  more  stupendous  than 
before.  Mental  and  moral  phenomena  are 
facts  differing  from  all  other  in  the  uni- 
verse. Their  origin  cannot  affect  their 
nature.  They  admit  of  no  comparison 
with  their  source.  If,  in  spite  of  all  the 
true  teaching  of  science^  we  are  told  they 
arose  out  of  bestial  sensations,  we  retort 
fearlessly  that  they  are  not  bestial  sensa- 
tions now.  They  have  their  own  inalien- 
able domain.  Are  we  to  ignore  their  true 
characteristics  because  of  their  source? 
When  the  artist  makes  the  oanvass  instinct 
with  beauty  and  truth,  do  we  simply  call 
it  '* pigments  and  canvass?"  These  are 
employed  in  its  production,  but  are  Uiey  the 
picture  ?  Do  they  make  it  ?  No  I  the 
realized  ideal  is  something  infinitely  differ- 
ent from  that  out  of  which  it  is  formed. 
Whatever  the  source  of  mind,  it  u  mind. 
It  differs  wholly  from  its  evolutionary  fac- 
tors ;  it  is  neither  the  thing  that  produced 
it,  nor  the  sum  of  them.  It  is  a  new 
entity,  and  by  every  analogy  it  can  never 
cease  to  exist. 

But  here  a  new  subtilty  arrests  us :  it  is 
the  omnipotence  of  Force.  Its  manifes- 
tations are  *'  modes  of  motion ;  "  and  mind 
is  one  of  them  I  With  great  conciseness 
and  ability  our  author  expounds  the  doc- 
trine of  the  equivalence  and  conservation 
of  energy,  and  frankly  accepts  it.  The 
weight  of  evidence  is  overpowering;  **a 
corporation  of  physicists,"  whose  weight 
and  authority  it  would  be  vain  to  ignore, 
have  produced  facts  before  which  the  the- 
oretical opposition  must  retire.  "But," 
says  Mr.  Leifchild,  "  it  will  be  seen  that 
we  are  by  no  means  bound  on  this  account 
to  accept  the  conclusions  which  8ceptic.il 
materialists  draw  from  it. "  *  And  this 
must  be  the  future  position  of  the  Chris- 
tian philosopher.  The  doctrine  "  that  the 
sum  of  the  actual  and  potential  energies 
in  the  universe  is  unchangeable/'f  is  the 
noblest  outcome  of  science  since  gravita- 
tion was  discovered.  From  the  position 
of  the  physicist,  we  accept  Mayer's  defini- 
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tkm :  *^  Force  *  is  that  which  is  expended  in 
theprodactioQ  of  motion ;  and  this  which  is 
expended  is,  as  cause  of  the  effect,  equal  to 
the  motion  produced."  It  roaj  develope 
itself  as  heat-force,  light-force,  electric- 
force,  &c^  each  of  these  being  varying 
modes  of  motion  produced  in  the  ultimate 
itoms  by  ethereal  vibrations :  they  can  be 
ehsnged  into  each  other ;  their  equivalents 
being  unalterable,  and  in  some  instances 
known.  Force  may  be  potential  or  actual ; 
stored  up  and  expended.  My  muscles  have 
potential  energy  ;  I  throw  a  stone  in  the 
air;  the  potential  energy  of  my  arm  is 
coDverted  into  actual  energy  in  the  stone. 
This  becomes  potential  when  the  stone  has 
reached  ita  highest  point ;  it  is  transmit- 
ted into  actual  energy  as  it  descends,  and, 
striking  the  earth,  is  transformed  into 
best.  Some  of  the  subtilest  difficulties 
which  this  great  doctrine  presents  arise 
from  laxity  of  language  and  want  of  defi- 
nition. ^  Force  "  is  used  in  a  sense  often 
impossible,  and  motion  is  confounded  with 
it;  while  energy  is  used  for  both,  and;7ro- 
/)erfy  is  distinguished  from  neither.  But 
the  great  abstract  difficulty  is,  that  the 
man^estatioru  of  force  are  taken  for  the 
force  it«elf.  Force  is  a  constant ;  its  man- 
ifestations are  modes  of  motion ;  these  are 
inter-transmutable.  But  motion  cannot  be 
the  cause  of  motion.  Mi  »tion  is  not  a  thing. 
Here  are  two  points  in  space :  a  body  is  in 
one  of  them,  in  the  next  moment  it  is  in  the 
other.  This  fact  is  called  motion.  Now, 
motion  can  apparently  only  be  communi- 
cated by  impact.  But  how  is  it  that  the 
impact  of  a  moving  body  and  a  still  one 
causes  the  latter  to  move?  *' Because," 
tay  the  greatest  authorities,  "  pressure 
begins  to  act  between  them  to  prevent  any 
parts  of  them  from  jointly  occupying  the 
Mme  space  "'\  That  is,  to  prevent  them 
from  doing  the  impossible  I  They  cannot 
jointly  occupy  the  same  space.  Matter  is 
impenetrable ;  and  this  explanation  is  sim- 
ply futile.  A  billiard  ball  in  rapid  motion 
strikes  one  at  rest ;  the  latter  instantly 
moves.  But  there  is  no  proof  of  actual 
impact.  The  atoms  of  the  ivory  are  not 
tonching,  for  with  equivalent  pressure  the 
ball  can  be  compressed  into  a  smaller 
spaee.  When  could  we  say  we  had  so 
compressed  an  india-rubber  ball  as  to 
caose  its  ultimate  atoms  to  touch,  and  that 
because  of  their  impenetrability  they  could 
be  compressed  no  more?  Then,  if  no 
amount  of  impact  or  pressure  gives  evi- 
dence of  contact  of  atoms  within  the  ball, 

*  Tbese  word*  are  onfortoiuitely  interehaoged  at 
pRfmU    Vide  n|/i-a. 
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what  ri^ht'have  we  to  affirm  that  when 
two  balls  meet  their  particles  touch? 
When  iron  is  vaporized,  its  atoms  are  not 
in  contact,  neither  are  they  when  it  is  at  a 
white  heat,  nor  yet  when  it  is  cold,  for  it 
can  even  now  be  compressed ;  so  it  can  be 
when  it  has  been  beaten  for  hours  with 
the  hugest  steam  hammer.  Then,  who 
may  assert  that  the  atoms  of  a  cannon  ball 
touch  the  atoms  of  a  stricken  target  ?  Yet 
this  is  precisely  what  is  assumed;  and, 
therefore,  motion  has  a  physical  cause  I 
But  the  fact  is,  that  the  atoms  of  bodies 
never  touch :  motion,  according  to  all  phe- 
nomena, takes  place  without  atomic  con- 
tact. Then,  motion  must  result  from  a 
power  —  a  mover  —  a  will.  •  Force  is  the 
mover,  motion  is  its  mode ;  contact  is  no  * 
factor,  for  it  does  not  exist.  I  am  con- 
scious of  power  to  move  this  weight. 
From  this  consciousness  comes  my  idea  of 
power.  I  can  have  no  other.  Force  is 
will.  It  operates  with  unalterable  ri^d- 
ity,  and  we  can  formulate  its  modes :  out 
it  is  barbarous  to  confound  the  mode  with 
the  cause.  To  say  that  a  raised  weight 
has  potential  energy  of  position,  is  not  to 
explain  what  it  is  that  pushes  masses  of 
matter  together;  it  only  tabulates  the 
phenomena  that  occur  when  they  are 
pushed.  The  physicist  can  never  free  him* 
self  from  the  metaphysical  force ;  that 
force  can  be  conceived  of  only  as  will. 

Then,  give  the  name  energy  to  the  pow* 
er  of  doing  work  throughout  the  universe, 
and  remember  that  the  power  to  do  that 
work  depends  on  a  great  will-force  behind 
it,  and  the  facts  of  modem  physics  are 
sublime.  Not  free  from  difficulty  doubt- 
less ;  neither  is  its  elder  brother,  the  the- 
ory of  gravitation.  There  are  some  phe- 
nomena which  we  know  only  as  motion ; 
as  li^ht,  or  heat.  There  are  others,  as 
gravitation,  or  chemical  affinity,  which  at 
first  appear  inconceivable  as  states  of  mo- 
tion. How  can  they  be  interchanged  ?  — 
how  can  there  be  resting  motion  ?  A  dif- 
ficulty is  not  of  necessity  a  contradiction. 
The  facts  declare  it,  if  we  cannot  explain. 
Conceive  a  piston  in  a  closed  cylinder  kept 
in  the  centre  by  an  equal  volume  of  air  on 
each  side.  Theoretically  this  would  be 
explained  by  the  constant  and  equal  im- 
pact of  air  molecules  on  either  side.  Take 
out  some  of  the  air  on  one  side,  and  the 
same  impact  of  molecules  on  the  other  side 
produces  an  upward  motion.  The  impact 
that  before  displayed  itself  in  heat  now 
produces  motion ;  and  the  amount  of  heat 
lost  accounts  for  the  work.  Here,  then  we 
have  potential  energy,  actual  energy  and 
movement,  all  the  result  of  molecular  mo« 
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tioD.*  As  to  c^avitation,  it  is  not  of  the 
Bame  class  of  phenomena  as  light  or  elec- 
tricity, although  interchangeable  with 
them.  It  arises  not  from  the  motions  of 
matter  within,  but  from  motion  beyond 
them.  Challis  and  Maxwell  have  shown 
mathematically  that  ethereal  pressures 
and  waves  will  explain  every  phenomenon 
of  gravity.  To  suppose  it  a  property  of 
matter  is  without  warrant  in  fact.  A  prop- 
erty can  neither  change  nor  be  lost.  A 
particle  of  gold  would  be  the  same,  though 
it  experienced  incalculable  vicissitudes,  and 
traversed  the  entire  creation ;  but  a  body 
weighing  five  hundred  pounds  on  the  earth, 
if  carried  to  the  distance  of  the  moon,  would 
weigh  but  two  and  a  half  ounces,  and  at  a 
calculable  distance  beyond  it  would  be 
without  weight :  thus  destroying  the  root- 
thought  of  the  word  property. 

But  our  space  is  failing  us,  and  impor- 
tant questions  still  invite  our  scrutiny. 
Biologists  have  been  fascinated  with  the 
discovery  of  physicists ;  and  they  argue, 
if  heat  be  a  "  mode  of  motion,"  why  should 
not  thought  be  also  ?  It  is  the  old  princi- 
ple, unify  phenomena  at  all  costs.  In  a 
cliapter  on  "  Life,  Protoplasm,  and  Vital 
Force,"  Mr.  Leifchild  treats  this  question 
with  excellent  grasp  and  great  candour. 
The  Chemico-Physical  theory  of  vitality 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  is  one  of  the 
most  vicious  blunders  that  ever  distorted 
scientific  thought.  With  what  we  know 
of  the  chemistry  and  physics  of  the  lab- 
oratory, to  predicate  the  building  up  of  a 
living,  conscious,  volitional,  thinking  or- 
ganism, is  equal  to  predicating  music  from 
the  laws  of  gravity.  Take  one  of  the 
most  constant  attributes  of  life,  irritabili- 
ty —  stimulus,  and  let  either  chemistry  or 
physics,  or  both,  explain  it.  A  mere  me- 
chanical irritant  of  almost  imperceptible 
magnitude  falls  into  the  eye,  or  attaches 
itself  to  the  mucous  surface  of  a  bronchial 
tube,  or  finds  its  way  to  the  tissues  of  the 
brain.  Its  weight  is  nothing ;  no  chemical 
change  ensues  in  it;  yet  it  may  excite  such 
inflammatory  action  as  to  cause  the  death 
of  the  part,  or  even  of  the  whole  body. 
What  force  has  been  given  equalling  such 
an  effect  ?  When  an  imperceptible  drop 
of  Tsetse  poison  strikes  down  the  strong- 
est animal  to  death,  what  chemical  change 
can  be  shown  that  in  the  most  shadowy 
way  resembles  it  ?  When  an  organism 
does  work,  it  is  amenable  so  far  to  the 
laws  of  correlation  —  so  much  work,  so 
much  expenditure  —  it  is  a  mechanical  act 
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subject  to  physical  law.  Bat  this  does  noi 
explain  the  organism  itaelf.  You  may  co^ 
relate  the  heat  expended  in  lifting  a  faan- 
dred- weight  a  foot ;  but  what  of  the  con- 
sciousness that  realized  the  fact,  and  the 
volition  that  decided  to  do  it  ?  Prove  that 
so  much  chemical  affinity  may  be  changed 
into  so  much  consciousness,  or  so  much 
thought,  and  the  case  will  wear  another 
asped).  To  believe  it  at  present  involves 
immeasurably  more  credulity  than  to  be- 
lieve in  Nature's  horror  of  a  vacuum.  In- 
deed, if  every  claim  of  Materialistic  Bi- 
ology were  made  out,  it  could  only  prove 
that  life  was  a  property  of  organization 
with  which  under  unknown  conditions  — 
conditions  wholly  outside  the  reach  of  the 
known  forces  —  the  Creator  has  endowed 
it.  Life  could  never  have  come  from  what 
was  not  life.  Organization  endowed  with 
such  a  property  must  have  been  created ; 
and  no  matter  can  ever  lixe  but  what*  is 
transmitted  from,  or  transmuted  by  this. 
With  the  existence  of  a  soul  in  man,  we 
are  not  bound  to  a  '< vital  principle"  to 
explain  the  phenomena  of  simple  vitality, 
although  it  is  incomparably  the  more  phil- 
osophical. Property  is  inalienable.  We 
can  only  know  things  by  their  properties. 
The  living  organism  possesses  these,  and 
they  are  such  as  to  distiugnish  it  from  all 
else.  In  the  same  organism  dead,  every 
trace  of  these  properties  is  gone.  It  fol- 
lows, therefore,  that  none  of  the  so-called 
proximate  principles  found  in  the  organism 
when  dead  existed  in  it  when  living ;  bat 
that  in  their  place  there  is  a  peculiar  com- 
bination isometric  with  the  sum  of  these ; 
and  that  the  resolution  of  this  into  the 
"  proximate  principles  "  is  the  act  of  death. 
You  cannot  analyze  life ;  the  very  act  of 
analysis  resolves  it  into  death.  It  eludes 
the  most  subtile  processes;  and,  because 
we  cannot  find  it,  to  say  that  it  is  simply 
a  series  of  molecular  changes  in  the  ele- 
ments we  find  in  death,  is  to  step  outside 
the  pale  of  Philosophy. 

That  life  differs  wholly  from  any  possi- 
ble effect  of  physical  force  finds  a  beauti- 
ful phenomenal  confirmation  in  the  labours 
of  Dr.  Beale,  whose  work  is  evidently 
appreciated  by  Mr.  Leifchild.  As  a  micro- 
scopist  he  is  second  to  none  in  the  world, 
and  he  has  made  the*  study  of  vital  phe- 
nomena the  special  duty  of  his  Ufe.  flo 
distinctly  affirms  that  matter  living  and 
matter  dead  are  always  and  wholly  di^ 
similar.  He  says,  and  by  his  preparations 
proves,  *'  that  between  the  living  state  of 
matter  and  its  non-living  state  there  is  on 
absolute  and  irreconcilable  difference ;  that 
so  far  from  our  being  able  to  demonstrate 
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that  the  non-li^ng  passes  by  gradations 
into  .  .  .  the  living,  the  transition  is  sud- 
den and  abrupt ;  .  >  .  that  while  in    all 
liviog  things  chemical  and  phyAcal  action 
occur,  there  ctre  other  actions^  as  essential 
as  they  are  peculiar  to  life,  which  .  .  .  are 
opposed  to  and  are  capable  of  overcora- 
ing  physical  and  chemical  attractions."* 
Then  to  suppose  life — to  say  nothing  of 
consciousness  and  thought  —  a  correlate 
of  physical  force,  cannot  be  more  than 
equalled  by  some  of  the  most  ignorant 
blunders  of    the  Middle   Ages.     All  the 
materialist  could  make  it,  if  all  his  prem- 
iss were  granted,  we  repeat,  would  be  a 
distinctive  property  of  matter.    But  matter 
never  so  marvellously  endowed  could  not 
produce  consciousness,  thought,   volition. 
The  very  endeavour  to  think  that  it  can, 
forces   us,   with    Professor   Huxley,  into 
pore  idealism.     There  is  no  stronger  evi- 
dence of  the  unthinkableness  of  the  attri- 
bates  of  mind  flowing  from  the  qualities 
of  matter  than  Huxley's  retreat  into  the 
negation  of  matter  when  to  his  own  satis- 
taction  he  had  but  just  slain  the  last  argu- 
ment that  would  render  the  existence  of 
anything  but  matter  possible.!    Mind  is 
an  entity  wholly  unlike  matter  —  and  life 
is  wholly  separate  from  physical  force.    If 
it  be  urged  that  such  reasoning  involves  a 
certain  degree  of  mind  in  brutes,  and  con- 
sequent immortality,  we  reply  be  it  so. 
There  can  be  no  proof  on  either  side.    The 
problem  is  beyond  us;  but  our  own  im- 
mortality is  irrefragable. 

The  same  reasoning  makes  the  assump- 
tion of  a  physical  basis  of  life  impossible. 
The  glairy  compound  everywhere  asso- 
ciated with  life  is  no  explanation  of  the 
life  it  phenomenalizes.  xhe  chemist  an- 
alyzes what  ?  —  not  the  life  in  the  plasm, 
bat  the  plasm  when  the  life  hcts  left  it,  and 
life  defies  him  as  triumphantly  as  before. 
To  have  found  that  life  everywhere  in- 
heres in  a  proteine  compound,  which  on 
aualysis  after  death  yields  certain  elements, 
is  not  to  have  found  life.  And  to  talk  of 
dead  protoplasm  is  equal  to  saying  that 
twice  seven  are  ten  I 

The  fallacies  of  spontaneous  generation 
are  equally  patent.  We  write  after  years  of 
careful  investigation ;  decomposing  matter 
is  never  recomposed  into  organic  forms. 

*  Medical  TimeB  and  Gazette,  Nov.  7th,  1888,  p. 
B3. 
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The  last  struggle  of  Dr.  Bastian  to  prove 
it,  is  a  transparent  failure.*    It  tells  us 
more  of  the  development  of  lowly  for  Jis, 
but  it  does  not  prove  their  in  vital  origin. 
The  remaining  chapters  of  this  valuable 
book  are  chiefly  constructive,  and  abound 
with  most  pregnant  contemplations.    They 
consider  man  as  an  intellectual  being,  with 
a  momentous  past,  and  a  glorious  future. 
The  philosophy  of  death,  the  question  of 
resurrection,  the  certainty  of  immortality, 
the  future  continuity  of  our  knowledge  of 
God  in   His  works,  and  the  consequent 
heaven  of  mind,  are  all  considered  with 
the  reverence  of  a  Christian  and  the  calm- 
ness of  a  man  of  science.      The  author 
seizes  with  exquisite  aptitude  the  latest 
discoveries  and  hypotheses  of  science,  and 
by  analogical  reasoning  marshals  them  in 
support  and  elucidation  of  the    highest 
claims  of  religious  thought.    Rising  from 
a    contemplation    of    the    most    brilliant 
speculations  of  modern  science,  we  see 
that  they  point  with  a-skeletal  grimness, 
grimmer  than  death,  and  more  terrible 
than  the  grave,  to  a  Universe  without  God, 
and  humanity  without  a  soul.    But,  clos- 
ing Mr.  Leifchild's  book,  we  rejoice  to  have 
seen  everything  thai  science  can  claim  as  fact 
ranging  itself  on  the  side  of  our  nature, 
and  marked  by  kinship  with  revelation. 
It  is  a  false  philosophy  which  constructs  a 
science  of  Nature,  and  ignores  a  science 
of  man.    He  is  part  of  Nature  :  but  he  is 
immeasurably  above  it.    But  there  can  be 
no  science  of  man  which  does  not  include 
faith  as  a  normal  element  of  his  being; 
for  it  is  only  reason  in  its  loftiest  attitude. 
We  can  never  believe  until  we  know  why 
we  believe,  and  to  do  this  is  to  reason. 
Faith  carries  us  across  the  flood,  to  the 
edge  of  which  reason  has  brought  us,  and 
is  compelled  to  leave  us ;  and  unless  faith 
bear  us  over  by  its  naked  strength,  the  in- 
finite mystery  beyond  becomes  a  Tantalus- 
like nightmare  to  mind.    Professor  Tyndall 
seeks  to  evade  this  by  making  ^*  imagina- 
tion "  take  its  place.    But  it  is  a  fallacy; 
at  once  a  scandal  to  science,  and  a  dispar- 
agement of  the  normal  attributes  of  man. 
Revelation    lays    no    interdict    upon    re- 
search; it  deliberately  passes  phenomena 
over  to  reason  :  but  it  authoritatively  de- 
clares to  faith  that  which  no  searching  can 
discover. 

•  Proc.  Royal  Sooiety,  Mareh  2lBt,  1872. 
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THE  BUBQOMASTER'S  FAMILY;  OR,  WEAL 
AMD  WOE  IN  A  LITTLE  WOKLD. 

BT  CHSISTIirB  MULLBB. 

TRANSLATED    VBOM    THB    DUTOH     BT     SIB     JOBS 
SHAW  LBFBVKE. 

CHAPTER      XVII. 

WHERE     TWO      ARE     QUARELLING,     BOTH 
ARE    IN    THE  WRONG. 

I  HOPE  my  readers  still  possess  suffi- 
cient interest,  or  at  least  sufficient  curiosi- 
ty, concerning  the  dramatis  personal  of  my 
narrative,  to  have  observed  that  there  are 
two  individuals  whom  I  have  omitted  to 
mention  in  my  summary  of  the  events  of 
the  last  two  years. 

But  I  have  not  forgotten  Otto  and  Ce- 
line ;  and  certainly  for  them,  as  for  every- 
one else,  it  is  seldom  that  any  two  years 
can  be  said  to  be  so  important  as  the  first 
two  years  of  marriage,  which  not  unfre- 
quently  determine  the  whole  after  life. 
Happy,  if  the  first  two  years  have  served 
to  draw  closer  the  bond  of  love  which 
united  them,  by  the  welding  together  of 
two  hearts  and  two  souls,  finding  in  this 
union  the  completion  as  it  were,  of  their 
respective  selves ;  if  they  have  learnt  to 
share  together  all  their  joys  and  sorrows, 
and  are  yet  fully  sensible  of  the  fact  that, 
however  divergent  may  be  their  charac- 
ters, their  mutual  influence  has  had  an 
ennobling  effect  on  both. 

Unhappy,  if  the  pair  of  human  beings 
who  have  bound  themselves  together  by 
their  own  will  and  choice  have  gradually 
made  the  discovery  thus  early  in  their 
married  life  that  they  do  not  suit ;  if  their 
tempers  constantly  clash ;  if  their  union 
at  its  outset  did  not  rest  on  a  foundation 
of  mutual  respect,  or  if  this  foundation  is 
felt  every  day  to  be  sinking  under  their 
feet ;  if  the  glow  which  should  warm  their 
whole  life  languishes  for  want  of  fuel,  and 
only  flares  up  again  now  and  then  for  a 
moment,  but  has  no  vitality  in  it ;  if  these 
two  souls  turn  away  each  to  hide  its  sor- 
row from  the  other,  and  any  community 
of  ideas,  any  common  joys,  become  impos- 
sible; if  the  two  poor,  fettered  hearts 
struggle  against  the  chains  which  bind 
them,  and  lower  themselves  and  each 
other  by  dislike  and  disputes.  Yes,  then 
it  is  that  sorrow  is  the  unbidden  guest 
seated  at  the  fireside.  Then  joy  flickers 
like  a  lifeless  glimmer.  It  is  then  that  a 
chilling  atmosphere  pervades  the  house, 
which  paralyzes  all  noble  sentiments  and 
emotions. 

And  what  is  the  key  to  the  numberless 


dramas  in  everyday  life  —  the  solation  of 
these  enigmas  of  wasted  happiness  of  lives, 
where  so  often  all  the  circumstances  lead 
one  to  expect  a  better  result?  The  an- 
swer may  be  given  in  these  few  words : 
"They  were  not  suited  to  each  other." 
Each  taken  separately  a  good  halt  bat 
both  together  a  misshapen  whole.  So  it 
was  with  Otto  and  Celine. 

Celine  undoubtedly  had  never  been  so 
near  the  truth  as  when  she  said  to  Otto, 
"  You  and  I  are  not  suited  to  each  other; " 
and  for  both  of  them  the  day  had  loDff 
since  dawned  when  these  words  had 
forced  themselves  upon  their  recollection 
as  a  terrible  truth.  I  feel  no  wish  to  ea- 
ter upon  the  details  of  that  unhappy  mar- 
ried life,  but  I  owe  it  to  yon  to  state  the 
principal  features  of  it. 

I  can  begin  by  speaking  of  the  few  hap- 
py days  which  the  youn^  married  pair 
spent  at  Brussels  —  days  o?  perfect  felici- 
ty as  regards  Otto,  and  contented  calm- 
ness as  regards  Celine.  But  these  days 
were  few,  and  were  brought  to  an  end 
unexpectedly  by  the  news  from  Dilbuig 
that,  since  the  departure  of  his  mistress 
Caesar  had  refused  all  food,  and  that  prob- 
ably Celine  would  not  find  him  alive  un- 
less she  returned  home  immediately. 

Now,  one  can  very  well  conceive  that  it 
could  not  be  agreeable  for  a  young  mar- 
ried man  to  give  up  his  wedding  tour  for 
the  sake  of  a  dog ;  but  Otto,  nevertheless, 
would  have  been  wiser  had  he  acquiesced 
more  readily  to  Celine's  wish.  But  it 
must  be  added  in  his  excuse  that,  being 
very  indifferent  to  animals  himself.  Otto 
could  not,  perhaps,  form  any  idea  of  Ce- 
line's affection  for  the  poor  beast,  which 
in  her  solitary  life  was  almost  a  friend 
and  companion. 

Celine's  flood  of  tears  at  the  news  an- 
noyed Otto.  The  hasty  departure  insist- 
ed upon  by  Celine  was  preceded  .by  a 
warm  discussion  between  husband  and 
wife,  which  Celine  on  her  side  pushed  to 
extremities,  using  passionate  words,  for- 
gotten perhaps  by  herself  as  soon  as  ut- 
tered, but  which  wounded  Otto  deeply. 
And  thus  the  first  spark  was  kiadled. 
From  that  moment  every  difference  of 
opinion  caused  a  dispute,  and  every  di^ 
pute  a  quarrel.  And  yet  all  might  have 
been  well  —  at  least  if  not  well,  better  — 
if  the  intercourse  with  the  Dilburgera  had 
not  placed  a  new  stumbling-block  in  the 
way  of  their  domestic  happiness. 

For,  with  all  the  souna  understanding 
and  clear  judgment  which  Otto  displayea 
in  his  profession,  there  clung  toiiim,  owing 
to  his  education  and  long  residence  in  DU- 
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hatg,  a  certain  coantry-towD  narrowness 
of  ideas,  which  from  the  very  first  made 
him  introduce  Celine  to  his  acquaintance 
with  considerable  anxiety  of  mind. 

The  public  opinion  of  Dilburg  was  Ot- 
to's spectre.  It  had  grown  up  with  him 
from  his  earliest  youth,  and  had  so  under- 
mined his  courage,  that  he  had  no  longer 
the  power  of  looking  it  boldly  in  the  face. 

Instead  of  letting  Celine  appear  to  his 
acquaintance  in  all  the  natural  peculiarity 
of  her  nature,  as  she  had  charmed  him 
and  won  his  love,  he  would  willingly  have 
transformed  her  into  one  of  the  most  ev- 
eiy-day  kind  of  women  of  Dilburg  society. 

It  was  quite  an  embarrassment  to  him 
that  Celine  was  so  entirely  different  from 
all  the  others.  He  blushed  whenever  she 
offended  against  the  rules  of  etiquette 
vhich  she  had  never  known ;  he  was  dis- 
satisfied when  she  sat  by  in  silence  whilst 
the  ladies  were  talking  of  dress  or  house- 
hold matters;  he  was  restless  when  he 
heard  her  talk  to  the  gentlemen  about 
hprses,  dogs,  and  sporting,  and  when  (the 
Eparkling  of  her  eyes  showed  how  she  en- 
tered into  the  subject  with  all  her  heart 
aadsouL 

Oq  their  return  home  it  was  seldom 
that  Otto  had  not  some  remark  to  make 
to  Celine  on  her  behaviour.  When  the 
hdj  of  the  house  addressed  her,  she 
Bhooid  have  stood  up;  that  was  the  cor- 
rect thing.  She  ought  not  to  have  stayed 
chattering  so  long  with  that  young  man ; 
to  say  to  another  lady  that  she  was  sure 
Bhe  could  not  be  fond  of  walking  because 
she  was  so  fat,  and  to  decline  an  invita- 
tion with  the  real  reason  that  she  had  no 
vish  to  accept  it,  was  neither  becoming 
nor  polite ;  and  so  on  in  endless  variety. 

Thos  Otto,  with  the  best  intentions,  was 
Kke  an  ignorant  gardener,  who,  having  a 
rose-bush,  which  by  careful  tending,  trans- 
planting, and  pruning  might  become  a  fra- 
grant and  perfect  rose,  tries  by  grafting  to 
turn  it  into  a  camelia. 

To  turn  Celine  into  an  ordinary  Europe- 
an woman  was  quite  as  impossible  as  to 
convert  a  rose  into  a  camelia ;  and  that 
Otto  should  wish  to  try  this  experimeut, 
instead  of  exercising  the  influence  on  Ce- 
line which  in  the  earliest  period  of  their 
piarried  life  was  in  his  power,  and  of  using 
it  to  elevate  and  quicken  what  was  really 
noble  and  good  in  ner,  was  a  mistake ;  not, 
indeed,  his  first,  but  one  that,  cost  him  the 
happiness  of  his  whole  married  life.  If 
Celine  had  been  of  a  gentle  and  retiring 
nature,  this  continual  attention  to  all  her 
doingi}  would  have  confused  her  and  made 
her  more  awkward  by  destroying  her  self- 


confidence,  but  for  a  dispositiofa  so  irrita- 
ble as  Celine's  these  petty  fault-findings 
were  intolerable.  Accustomed  with  her 
father  to  have  perfect  liberty  of  action, 
and  spoiled  by  the  admiration  which  he 
felt  for  his  gifted  daughter,  Otto*s  re- 
marks and  criticisms  were  almost  hateful 
to  her. 

She  felt  that  Otto  was  in  the  wrong; 
that  in  a  certain  sense  she  was  far  above 
the  women  whom  he  placed  before  her  as 
examples ;  that  she  far  excelled  them  in 
talents  and  knowledge ;  and  it  grieved  and 
provoked  her  that  he  should  so  dread  the 
judgment  of  these  country-town  inhabi- 
tants of  Dilburg,  that  even  his  admiration 
for  her  yielded  to  his  fear  that  the  depart- 
ure from  the  customary  rules  of  society 
would  excite  their  disapproval. 

At  first  Celine  endured  Otto^s  mode  of 
treatment,  though  with  a  murmuring  and 
rebellious  spirit,  until  on  a  certain  day  he 
went  too  far,  and  the  bow,  too  rudely 
bent,  broke  in  the  middle. 

Then  a  violent  scene  took  place,  which 
at  once  made  him  understand,  but  too  late, 
that  his  method  of  proceeding  was  wrong. 

Celine  declared  that  she  would  never  set 
foot  in  Dilburg  again,  and  would  thus  re- 
lieve Otto  from  all  further  grounds  of  an- 
noyance on  her  account.  And  she  kept 
her  word  with  a  consistent  perseverance, 
or,  to  call  it  by  its  proper  name,  obstina- 
cy, which  neither  persuasion  nor  entreaty 
could  shake,  although  more  than  a  year 
and  a  half  had  elapsed  since  she  made  the 
determination. 

And  even  when  Burgomaster  Welters 
died,  and  her  proper  place  would  have  been 
at  Otto's  side  at  his  grave,  she  still  kept  to 
her  resolution. 

From  that  moment  it  seemed  as  if  Celine 
had  released  herself  from  every  tie  which 
attached  her  to  Otto,  as  if  all  good  inten- 
tions were  set  aside  and  all  sense  of  duty 
forgotten. 

The  smallest  reason  was  enough  to  make 
her  burst  out  into  an  unbridled  passion ; 
every  wish  of  Otto's  was  systematically 
thwarted ;  she  wandered  through  the  Beck- 
ley  woods  accompanied  only  by  Caesar; 
and  the  room  in  which  Otto  was  to  be 
found  was  so  carefully  avoided,  that  some- 
times days  elapsed  without  his  seeing  her. 
Things  were  in  this  condition  when  the 
anniversary  of  Mr.  Arnold's  death  arrived, 
and  then  Otto  followed  his  wife  to  the 
churchyard,  whither  he  supposed  she  had 
ridden,  and  took  advantage  of  her  softened 
state  of  mind  to  make  a  new  attempt  at 
reconciliation.  He  succeeded,  as  far  as 
success  was  possible* 
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For  a  dispute  and  alienation  lasting  for 
months  leaves  indelible  traces  behind,  like 
a  rent  in  a  piece  of  linen,  which  the  most 
skilful  hand  cannot  mend  so  that  all  traces 
of  the  tear  should  disappear.  It  can  never 
be  again  as  it  was  before,  and  the  value  is 
gone.     So  it  was  with  Otto  and  Celine. 

During  these  months  of  alienation  both 
had  thought  and  suffered  much  more  than 
they  had  dared  to  own  to  one  another ; 
both  had  accustomed  themselves  so  much 
to  going  their  own  way  without  consulting 
or  copimunicating  with  each  other,  that 
the  renewal  of  intercourse  was  almost  op- 
pressive, and,  what  was  worse,  the  es- 
trangement had  diminished  their  mutual 
affection. 

Now  and  then,  when  Celine  was  in  higher 
spirits  than  usual,  and  talked  to  him  in  her 
old  way,  or  sat  down  to  the  piano,  Otto's 
heart  would  again  glow  with  the  admira- 
tion which  had  formerly  enslaved  him ;  but 
the  ffre  of  his  passion  was  extinguished, 
and  there  only  survived  a  sad  tenderness 
towards  the  wife  whom  he  had  once  loved 
BO  much,  and  whom  he  could  uot  make 
happy,  while  a  consciousness  of  his  own 
lost  happiness  seemed  to  cast  a  dark  shad- 
ow over  his  whole  life. 

After  their  reconciliation,  Celine  re- 
turned to  the  old  life  which  she  had  led 
before  her  father's  death. 

When  the  Javanese  servants  had  re- 
turned to  their  own  country,  because  there 
was  no  longer  any  prospect  of  their  going 
back  with  Celine,  and  it  appeared  an  utter 
impossibility  for  her  to  manage  her  house- 
hold with  Dutch  servants,  by  her  wish  a 
housekeeper  was  engaged,  to  whom  the 
entire  management  of  the  household  was 
given  up;  Celine's  time  was  now  quite 
filled,  as  formerly,  with  reading,  walking, 
riding,  hunting,  fishing,  and  the  care  of  her 
flowers,  and  Otto  could  take  part  in  these 
pursuits  as  much  or  as  little  as  it  suited 
him,  but  not  one  word  from  her  showed 
him  that  his  company  was  more  agree- 
able to  her  than  solitude. 

Fortunately  Otto  found  much  distrac- 
tion in  his  now  constantly  increasing  prac- 
tice, but  yet  he  felt  deeply  the  loneliness 
and  desolation  of  his  life.  When  Celine 
left  off  paying  visits,  and  did  not  admit 
anyone  from  Dilburg  except  the  family, 
Beckley  soon  became  as  lonely  as  in  the 
time  of  Mr.  Arhold,  whilst  Otto  felt  it  to 
be  impossible  for  him  to  appear  in  Dilburg 
society  without  his  wife.  Now  and  then, 
however,  when  he  came  in  at  tea-time  and 
found  the  sitting-room  deserted  (for  his 
wife  hardly  ever  appeared  there  unless  for 
the  moment  she  had  nothing  more  to  her 


taste  to  do),  he  would  leave  his  dull,  sad 
home,  and  go  to  his  father's  house  in  Dil- 
burg, to  take  part  in  the  cheerful  sociabil- 
ity which  prevailed  there,  and  which  wis 
almost  a  necessity  of  life  to  him. 

But  in  those  days  no  one  ever  knev 
what  was  passing  in  Otto's  mind.  To  no 
one  had  he  ever  spoken  of  the  bitter  dis- 
appointment of  his  married  life,  not  even 
to  Emmy,  with  whom  he  was  on  more  con- 
fidential terms  than  with  anyone  else. 

Whether  a  faint  hope  still  lingered  in 
his  heart  that  all  would  yet  be  cnanged ; 
whether  this  was  the  cause  of  his  inex- 
haustible patience  towards  Celine,  whose 
freaks  and  humours  increased  in  propor- 
tion as  he  became  gentler  and  more  indul- 
gent; or  that  he  had  resolved  that  in  the 
dwelling  where  happiness  and  love  were 
wanting  peace  at  least  should  reign,  cer- 
tain it  is  that  Otto  was  more  exact  in  the 
fulfilment  of  his  duties  towards  his  wife 
in  proportion  as  he  found  his  affection  di- 
minish, and  at  the  time  of  which  I  now 
write,  two  years  after  their  marriage,  a 
calm  repose  had  come  into  their  relations 
with  each  other  which,  compared  with  that 
which  mutual  love  and  confidence  can 
give,  might  be  likened  to  the  calm  repose 
of  death.  .  .  . 

**  And  when  am  I  to  see  your  little  wife. 
Otto  ? "  asked  the  unsuspecting  Siword 
Hiddema,  as  they  took  leave  one  evening. 
"  To-morrow  I  am  going  to  Sollingen,  and 
unless  any  other  time  would  suit  you  bet- 
ter, 111  come  and  drink  tea  with  you  at 
Beckley  the  day  after.** 

And  as  Otto  had  to  be  in  Dilburg  on  the 
afternoon  in  question,  it  was  set  Jed  that 
he  should  himself  come  to  take  Siword  to 
his  house  at  Beckley. 

To  say  the  truth,  this  coming  to  tea  was 
altogether  disagreeable  to  Otto,  as  indeed 
had  been  the  visit  of  every  stranger  of 
whose  good  reception  by  Celine  he  could 
never  be  quite  certain. 

If  it  happened  that  she  was  in  a  good 
humour,  then  indeed  she  could  be  the  most 
agreeable  hostess,  but  inasmuch  as  the 
smallest  trifle  was  sometimes  enough  to 
destroy  her  temper  for  the  whole  day,  be 
could  naturally  place  no  reliance  on  it,  and 
the  visit  of  Siword  Hiddema,  which  bad 
already  led  to  a  somewhat  disagreeable 
discussion  between  the  married  pair,  prom- 
ised little  pleasure  to  Otto. 

<'  Celine,"  said  Otto  to  his  wife  that 
morning,  "  if  I  have  ever  wished  any  cue  to 
be  well  received  here,  it  is  my  guest  of 
this  evening." 

**  That  means  that  he  must  take  hoist 
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▼ith  him  the  best  possible  impression  of 
Mrs.  Welters." 

Unimportant  as  these  words  of  Celine 
vere  in  themselves,  thcj  acquired  an  iron- 
ical sound  by  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  uttered,  and  the  scomfal  smile  which 
played  on  her  lips. 

**  1  conceive,  Ueline,"  said  Otto,  serious- 
Ij, "  that  whenever  a  husband  knows  that 
lus  wife  can  put  on  two  entirely  different 
kinds  of  manner,  he  may  be  permitted  to 
wish  to  present  her  to  his  friends  in  the 
beat  light." 

*"  Certainly,"  answered  Celine,  in  a  bit- 
ter tone,  "for  what  is  the  value  of  a  wife 
if  her  value  is  not  recognized  by  every- 
one? What  does  it  signify  if  she  is  ail- 
beautiful,  lovely,  and  charming  in  the 
eyes  of  her  husband,  if  he  does  not  see 
that  opinion  ratified  in  the  eyes  of  his 
friends?  ...  So  Mr.  Hiddema  is  to  be 
veil  received !  To  make  sure  of  it,  had  you 
not  better  make  me  out  a  list  of  what  I 
oaght  to  do,  and  what  I  ought  to  abstain 
from  —  what  I  may  say  and  what  I  may 
not?" 

Vexed,  but  without  speaking,  Otto  left 
the  room. 

The  bitterness  expressed  in  every  word 
which  Celine  spoke,  when  she  was  in  an  ill 
humour,  was  almost  intolerable  to  him, 
sad  forced  upon  him  the  conviction  of  how 
deep-seated  must  be  the  rancour  of  his 
wife  towards  him,  to  escape  from  her  lips 
is  it  did  at  every  unguarded  moment. 
Knowing  by  experience  that  every  word  he 
mi^ht  now  utter  would  only  serve  to  excite 
Celne's  anger  all  the  more  and  still  further 
to  damage  the  matter  in  hand,  Otto  took 
his  departure,  simply  saying  as  he  left,  that 
he  intended  to  dine  in  Dilburg  with  his 
family,  and  to  return  home  at  about  seven 
o'clock,  bringing  his  friend  Hiddema  with 
him. 

Later  the  two  gentlemen  walked  to- 
gether through  the  Dilburg  gate,  in  close 
conversation  about  the  Sollingen  Estate, 
which  had  been  inspected  by  Siword  Hid- 
dema the  day  before,  and  seemed  to  have 
answered  all  his  expectations. 

"  I  am  prepared  to  offer  a  good  round 
sum  for  it,  Otto,"  he  said,  "  as  I  understand 
that  two  purchasers  have  already  come  for- 
ward ;  for  whatever  may  be  the  actual  val- 
ue of  Sollingen,  to  me  it  is  worth  some- 
thing more." 

"But  I  have  always  heard,"  remarked 
Otto,  ^  that  as  regards  producing  annual 
income,  Sollingen  has  not  much  value." 

**And  you  would  not  be  surprised  at 
this  if  you  knew  the  neelected  state  of 
the  property.  No,  Otto ;  belieye  me,  more 


than  five  hundred  acres  of  land  —  wood, 
meadow,  and  arable  land  —  must  with  in- 
telligent management  produce  a  rent.  A 
capable  steward  and  the  careful  eye  of  the 
owner  will  do  wonders ;  and,  at  the  worst, 
1  have  sufficient  means  to  allow  myself  the 
luxury  of  residing  at  Sollingen.'' 

«  And  the  house  ?  " 

"  The  house  is  in  a  better  state  than 
could  have  been  expected ;  with  regard  to 
the  grounds,  there  is  little  or  nothing  to 
be  altered,  and  all  that  concerns  painters 
and  paper  hangers  is  too  quickly  done  to 
Inake  any  difficulty  about  it." 

Here  a  turn  in  the  road,  which  brought 
them  in  sight  of  the  approach  to  Beckley, 
broke  off  their  conversation  about  Sollin- 
gen. 

*«  Is  that  Beckley,  Otto  ?  Now  that  T  see 
it  I  remember  it  in  former  times,  but  I  had 
no  idea  it  was  so  prettily  situated.  Well, 
Otto,  who  would  have  thought  formerly 
that  this  pretty  country  place  would  once 
be  your  home,  and  that  you  would  keep 
house  here  with  a  dear  little  wife.?  " 

Otto  smiled  rather  faintly  in  answer. 
He  hardly  heard  what  Siword  said,  for  he 
was  full  of  anxious  thought  as  to  the  pos- 
sible continuance  of  Celine's  ill  humour, 
and  the  consequent  bad  reception  Which 
might  await  him  at  Beckley. 

Nevertheless  he  breathed  more  freely 
when  he  saw  from  the  bridge  over  the 
brook  that  the  glass  doors  loading  on  to 
the  terrace  from  the  drawing-room  were 
open,  and  the  silver  tea  service,  which  was 
ready  on  the  table,  even  at  that  distance 
shone  in  their  eyes. 

This  was  a  sign  that  Celine  expected 
them,  and  by  not  receiving  them  in  the 
ordinary  sitting-room  intended  to  do  hon- 
our to  the  guest. 

Easier  in  his  mind  than  he  had  been  the 
whole  day,  he  led  Siword  through  the  open 
glass  doors  into  the  house,  found  a  com- 
fortable seat  for  him  in  an  arm-chair,  and 
after  sitting  with  him  for  a  few  moments, 
said  that  he  would  go  upstairs  and  tell  his 
wife  that  they  were  come. 

Celine,  however,  was  nowhere  to  be 
found,  and  all  the  account  that  the  house- 
keeper could  give  of  her  was,  that  she  had 
ordered  tea  to  be  got  ready  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, that  she  had  gone  out  after  din- 
ner and  had  not  yet  returned. 

How  Otto  felt  when  he  had  to  go  back 
to  his  guest  with  the  intelligence  that  his 
wife  was  not  at  home,  I  can  scarcely  de- 
scribe. 

Bitterness  and  shame  struggled  within 
him,  and  doing  his  best  to  state  the  mat- 
ter to  Siword  as  an  unimportant  trifle,  he 
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belied  his  words  by  the  despairing,  down- 
cast expression  of  his  face. 

"  It  is  very  annoying,  Si  word,"  he  said, 
in  the  lightest  manner  possible,  *'  but  my 
wife  appears  to  have  mistaken  the  time; 
she  often  takes  long  walks,  and  you  know 
how  it  is  with  ladies  as  to  reckoning  time/' 

"  Well,  I  don't  think  we  are  in  any  hur- 
ry. Otto.  I  will  move  my  chair  on  to  the 
terrace  and  light  a  cigar,  in  expectation  of 
the  cup  of  tea  which  your  little  wife  will 
presently  make  for  us." 

And  Siword  looked  up  at  Otto  as  inno- 
cently as  if  there  were  nothing  strange  in 
the  absence  of  the  hostess,  and  he  suited 
his  action  to  his  words  by  setting  his  chair 
on  the  terrace  and  taking  advantage  of 
the  first  thing  that  came  into  his  head  in 
order  to  turn  the  conversation. 

*'  What  a  charming  scent  this  jessamine 
gives,  Otto ;  it  is  almost  a  pity  to  smoke 
one's  cigar  here." 

Otto  hardly  answered ;  he  sat  on  thorns, 
and  his  distress  increased  every  moment. 
What  must  Siword  think  of  Celine  ?  How 
could  he  himself  excuse  her  behaviour,  af- 
ter the  special  recommendation  he  had  left 
with  her  as  to  receiving  his  guest  ? 

Siword  chatted  without  embarrassment 
almdst  too  obviously  about  all  sorts  of 
things,  as  if  he  had  come  to  Beckley  only 
for  that  purpose,  and  he  declared  too  con- 
scientiously that  he  wanted  nothing  more 
than  a  cigar  and  a  sociable  talk  with  an 
old  friend  —  it  was  an  additional  aggrava- 
tion to  Otto  to  hear  the  boiling  water 
which,  steaming  and  singing,  suggested 
drinking  tea,  and  he  felt  that  Siword  was 
only  trying  to  set  him  at  his  ease,  and  he 
wondered  what  he  (Otto)  should  have 
thought  had  he  met  with  a  similar  recep- 
tion. Half  an  hour  elapsed,  and  still  Ce- 
line did  not  appear.  Otto  got  up  from  his 
chair,  and  said  with  a  painful  expreesion 
on  his  lips,  which  he  tried  to  turn  into  a 
smile' — 

**  The  housekeeper  shall  make  tea  for  us, 
Siword,  for  I  cannot  imagine  what  has  be- 
come of  my  wife." 

"  Let  the  housekeeper  alone.  Otto.  If 
you  don't  like  to  wait  any  longer,  I  will  do 
the  honours  of  your  tea-table.  You  know 
Heaven  helps  those  that  help  themselves. 
.  .  .  Here  I  shall  sit,  and  you  shall  see 
presently  what  a  famous  brew  Siword  Hid- 
dema  will  give  you." 

Placing  himself  at  the  tea-table,  and  ap- 
pearing not  to  notice  Otto's  silence  and 
gloominess,  Siword  jokingly  began  to  make 
tea,  and  was  just  occupied  in  pouring  out 
the  first  cup,  when  a  clear,  ringing  laugh 
made  him  look  up,  and  with  the  teapot,  in 


his  hands  he  turned  his  eyes  towards  a  fe- 
male form  who  stood  on  the  terrace  by  the 
open  glass  doors,  apparently  watching  his 
somewhat  absurd  attempts  at  tea-making. 

Her  dress  disordered  and  muddy,  her 
face  scratched  by  a  thorn  bush,  bleeding 
and  heated,  her  hair  rough  and  partly 
hanging  loose,  a  double-barrelled  gun  io 
her  nand,  and  preventing  with  her  foot  a 
large  dog  as  muddy  as  herself  from  com- 
ing into  the  room  •=:-  so  stood  Otto's  wife 
before  Siword  Hiddema. 

*^  Otto,  I  have  got  him !  "  were  the  first 
words  which  she  called  out  to  her  husband 
in  an  excited,  triumphant  tone.  But  it 
seemed  as  if  the  first  glance  at  the  sombre 
expression  of  his  face  recalled  her  to  her 
senses.  Saluting  her  suest  with  inimitable 
courtesy,  she  said  to  nim,  "  Mr.  Hiddema, 
I  see  that  I  am  late,  but  when  I  tell  yoa 
that  I  have  been  after  a  fox,  which  for 
months  has  been  stealing  my  hens  and 
pigeons,  and  have  shot  him,  you  will  aarely 
forgive  me.  You  shall  soon  come  and  see 
him  —  Friend  Reynard,  with  his  beautifal 
tail — but  I  must  first  go  and  change  my 
dress ;  for  we  are  in  such  a  state  that  we 
are  not  fit  to  come  into  a  drawing-room, 
are  we,  Csesar  ?  " 

She  laughed  again,  and,  carefully  keep- 
ing outside  the  door,  she  put  out  her  band 
to  her  guest,  who  had  got  up  and  had 
moved  towards  the  door,  but  was  at  first 
too  much  taken  aback  by  her  strange  ap- 
pearance to  say  anything. 

*'  After  we  had  waited  for  you,  we  bejir^ 
to  trespass  upon  your  rights,"  said  Siword, 
pointing  to  the  tea-table,  **  and  so  we  can't 
complain." 

"  lou  have  managed  it  so  well,"  an- 
swered Celine,  laughing,  **  that  if  I  dared 
to  do  so  before  Otto,  I  would  say:  Give 
me  a  cup  of  tea,  for  pity's  sake,  for  I  am 
dying  with  thirst." 

"Well,  why  not?"  rejoined  Siword, 
while,  joining  in  Celine's  laugh,  he  went 
back  to  the  tea-table ;  *'  does  your  ladyship 
drink  sugar  and  milk  ?  " 

"  As  much  sugar  as  you  please.*^ 

And,  sitting  down  on  the  chair  which 
Siword  had  placed  on  the  terrace,  she  en- 
joyed the  cup  of  tea  which  he  brought 
her,  and  she  chatted  with  her  guest,  evi- 
dently in  the  merriest  humour,  without 
paying  the  least  attention  to  Otto,  who  in 
silence  and  in  the  highest  degree  put  oat) 
walked  up  and  down  the  room. 

Half  an  hour  later,  Celine  sat  carefully 
dressed  with  the  two  gentlemen  on  the 
terrace.  She  conversed  in  her  most  cheer- 
ful and  easy  manner,  and  whatever  Siword 
may  have  thought  of  her  at  firsts  he  could 
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not  DOW  resist  the  influence  of  her  singa- 
lar  originality^  nor  a  feeling  of  admiration 
for  her  strange,  unusual  beauty. 

Foil  of  animation  as  she  always  was 
when  anything  excited  her  interest,  she 
took  her  guest  to  the  stables,  where  she 
showed  him  in  triumph  the  fox  which  she 
had  shot,  and  Schimmel,  who  was  properly 
introdaced  to  this  new  acquaintance ;  after- 
wards Celine,  wholly  under  the  influence 
of  her  own  good  humour,  sat  down  to  the 
pianoforte  of  her  own  accord,  whilst  the 
two  gentlemen,  sitting  outside  before  the 
open  glass  doogrs,  were  enjoying  the  cool 
fi^hness  of  the  summer  evening  with  a 
glass  of  wine. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  her  great  mu- 
Bcal  talent,  and  now  her  masterly  hand 
eToked  from  the  instrument  the  most  thrill- 
ing and  pathetic  strains,  alternately  joyous, 
melancholy,  wild,  and  passionate,  accord- 
ing to  the  mighty  will  of  her  varying  in- 
spiration, and  which  carried  away  her 
hearers  to  a  complete  oblivion  of  all  around 
them.  Very  rarely  did  Celine  lose  herself 
in  improvised  playing  like  this,  and  it  re- 
TiTcd  lecoUections  in  Otto's  heart  and 
changed  the  bitter  mood  into  which  her 
behaviour  that  evening  had  thrown  him 
into  one  of  melancholy  tenderness,  and 
made  him  repentant  for  all  the  bitterness 
which  he  had  entertained  this  same  even- 
ing towards  his  beautiful,  gifted  wife. 

In  the  darkness  which  had  come  on,  Ce- 
line's playing  filled  his  ears  with  the  most 
enchanting  tones,  stirring  up  feelings  with- 
in him  which  had  so  long  been  dormant, 
that  he  had  gradually  learnt  to  regard 
them  as  dead.  All  these  things  combined 
involuntarily  carried  Otto's  thoughts  back 
to  that  first  evening  when  Celine  had 
played  to  him,  and  to  the  love  with  which 
he  was  then  inspired.  Listening  to  the 
strong  yearnings  of  his  heart  towards 
peace,  and  reconciliation,  he  slipped  away 
nnobserved  from  the  side  of  his  guest  into 
the  room,  which  had  become  almost  quite 
dark,  and,  silently  approaching  the  piano, 
he  threw  his  arms  round  his  wife's  neck 
and  gave  her,  unawares,  a  kiss. 

At  that  moment  Siword,  who,  under  the 
inflnence  of  the  music,  had  sunk  into  a 
dreamy  state,  was  roused  to  consciousness 
by  a  shrill  discord  proceeding  from  the  in- 
stroment  itself,  and  Celine's  playing  came 
unexpectedly  to  an  end. 

Through  the  darkness  which  prevailed 
in  the  room  he  could  not  distinguish  any- 
thing, but  a  still  greater  discord  than  that 
of  tlie  instrument  grated  upon  his  ear  in 
the  voice  of  Otto's  wife  and  the  tone  in 
which  she  said  — 


'<  Let  us  have  lights,  Otto ;  I  hate  this 
darkness." 

As  Otto  rang  the  bell,  Siword  came  into 
the  room  to  thank  Celine  for  the  pleasure 
she  had  afforded  him,  but  he  received  no 
answer.  Meanwhile  the  maid  came  in 
with  the  lamp  lighted. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  that 
Charles  does  not  bring  in  the  lamp  ? " 
Otto  asked  her,  as  he  shut  the  glass  door 
next  him. 

The  maid  gave  a  hesitating  look  at  Ce- 
line before  she  answered  timidly  — 

"  Charles  is  not  here,  sir." 

'*  Charles  is  not  here  ?  "  asked  Otto  in  a 
surprised  tone;  *'what  do  you  mean  by 
that?" 

"Nothing,  Otto,"  interposed  Celine 
calmly,  while  she  made  a  sign  to  the  maid 
to  leave  the  room ;  **  Charles  is  not  here, 
for  I  dismissed  him  this  afternoon." 

"  Heavens,  Celine  1 "  cried  Otto,  highly 
indignant?  '*how  could  you  do  this? 
Charles  is  the  best  servant  one  could  pos- 
sibly find.  How  dare  you  do  this  without 
my  knowledge?" 

**  I  turn  off  every  servant,"  said  Celine, 
coolly,  "  who  is  disobedient  to  me.  I  con- 
sider myself  entitled  to  do  so  without  ask- 
ing advice  of  anyone." 

**  But  in  Heaven's  name  what  can  he 
have  done  ?  " 

"  It  seems  to  me.  Otto,  that  this  subject 
cannot  be  specially  interesting  to  our 
guest,  and  we  had  better  put  off  all  fur- 
ther explanation  till  a  more  convenient 
time.  It  is  enough  that  Charles  is  gone, 
and  shall  never  set  foot  in  my  house 
again." 

"  I  believe  that  it  is  our  house  of  which 
you  are  speaking,"  said  Otto  in  a  bitter 
tone. 

"Just  as  you  please,"  she  answered, 
shrugging  her  shoulders,  and  turning  her 
back  to  him  as  she  went  out  upon  the  ter- 
race and  vanished  in  the  darkness ;  ex- 
actly as  she  had  done  on  that  very  evening 
which  Otto  had,  a  few  moments  before, 
recalled  to  himself  with  such  tender  feel- 
ings. And,  just  as  then,  Celine  did  not  come 
back,  and  the  gentlemen  supped  together 
whilst  the  third  place  at  the  table  re- 
mained unoccupied,  and  Siword  had  not 
courage  to  allude  to  her  absence,  although 
he  made  superhuman  exertions  to  keep  up 
a  conversation  with  Otto  on  indifferent 
subjects.  But  it  was  difficult  to  deter- 
mine which  of  the  two  felt  most  relieved 
when  the  evening  was  so  far  over  that  Si- 
word could  speak  of  going  home.  As  he 
took  leave  of  his  host,  who  had  accom- 
panied   him  to  the  gate   of  Beckley,  he 
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placed  his  hand  on  Otto's  shoulder,  and 
said  seriously  — 

"  Otto,  in  every  marriage,  even  in  the 
best,  there  are  days  of  light  and  shadow. 
I  have  been  married  myself,  and  I  know 
this  by  experience.  That  I  should  have 
come  to  you  on  a  dark  day  naturally  an- 
noys me,  but  you  would  do  wrong  to  pay 
attention  to  it.  Who  knows  how  beauti- 
fully the  sun  may  shine  when  I  come 
again  ?  " 

**The  sun  shines  no  more  after  it  has 
set,"  answered  Otto  in  a  bitter,  melan- 
choly tone. 

**  Not  till  the  night  is  over,  but  even  the 
longest  night  has  an  end ;  and  you  know, 
Otto,  that  the  night  is  darkest  just  before 
the  dawn.  Keep  up  your  spirits,"  my  good 
fellow." 

CHAPTER     XVni. 
A  FINAL  STRUGGLE. 

Again  another  week  has  passed.  The 
month  of  May  is  not  yet  at  an  end,  and 
the  tints  of  spring  are  still  on  the  face  of 
nature,  which,  retarded  by  the  unusual 
severity  of  April,  is  making  up  for  lost 
time  with  redoubled  speed,  and  bringing 
into  activity  the  old  but  ever  new  miracle 
of  the  revival  of  vegetation.  The  sun,  not 
as  yet  carefully  shut  out,  as  in  the  scorch- 
ing heat  of  mid-summer,  but  appreciated 
and  admitted  freely  into  all  houses,  shed 
light  and  cheerfulness,  awakening  in  most 
hearts  an  echo  which  is  in  harmony  with 
the  young  life  out  of  doors. 

In  most  hearts,  but  not  in  all. 

Otto  Welters'  heart  watf  one  of  these  ex- 
ceptions. 

Even  in  his  office,  and  on  the  desk  at 
which  he  was  seated,  the  cheery  sunbeams 
danced  up  and  down,  but  he  himself  sat 
gloomy  and  sunk  in  thought,  without  com- 
mencing the  many  matters  of  business  that 
awaited  his  attention. 

A  strange  restlessness  had  come  over 
Otto  that  morning,  a  restlessness  which 
made  him  wake  much  earlier  than  usual, 
and  drove  him  out  for  an  early  walk ;  it 
even  followed  him  into  his  office,  where 
generally  he  was  able  to  put  aside  all  cares 
and  thoughts  that  might  hinder  him  from  j 
giving  himself  undisturbedly  to  his  work. 

Here  it  was  not  his  wont  to  dwell  on 
the  circumstances  of  his  private  life ;  here 
he  was  the  advocate,  and  the  man,  with 
his  needs  and  wishes,  was  thrown  into  the 
background  by  the  force  of  his  will  and 
the  absorbing  exertions  which  his  work 
required.    But  to-day  the  man  appeared 


to  have  the  upper  hand,  and  to  work  wu 
almost  impossible. 

To-day  everything  was  a  hindrance  and 
a  trouble  —  the  sunbeams  which  played 
on  the  white  paper,  the  twittering  birds  in 
the  lime  treea  before  the  house,  the  hum- 
ming bee  and  the  buzzing  fly,  as  they 
came  in  at  the  window  with  the  warm 
summer  air,  and  the  chatter  of  the  children 
at  play  in  the  market-place,  but  above  all 
the  painful  thoughts  which  filled  his  heart 
till  it  well-nigh  burst.    • 

It  was  almost  as  if  this  sunny,  cheeiy 
May  morning  had  brought^him  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  sharp  contest  going  on 
within  him,  as  if  all  the  self-deception 
which  had  so  long  possessed  him  had  de- 
parted, as  if  all  at  once  he  comprehended 
that  the  green  oases  which  he  bad  fancied 
he  had  seen  in  the  distance  were  but  a 
mirase,  which  had  made  him  overlook  the 
dry,  bare  desert  of  his  life.  He  shuddered 
when  he  thought  of  the  future  —  the  future 
which  could  oring  him  nothing  but  the 
confirmation  or  increase  of  the  wretched- 
ness of  to-day. 

And  when  he  looked  back,  his  heart  was 
wrung  with  self-reproach  and  remorse,  for 
then  he  thought  of  her  who  in  every  sor- 
rowful hour  of  his  life  rose  to  his  mind  — 
of  Mary  van  Stein,  the  noble,  pure  being 
whom  he  had  thrust  away,  and  with  her  a 
happiness  which  might  have  been  perfect 
but  for  the  weakness  and  inconstancy 
which  had  led  his  heart  far  from  her. 

He  reproached  himself  for  havine  ever 
married  Celine,  knowing,  as  he  did  well 
enough,  that  he  was  not  the  man  to  bear 
with  or  improve  such  a  nature  as  hers. 

He  reproached  himself  in  that  he  had 
exercised  no  influence  on  her  for  good; 
that  in  some  things  he  was  too  weak  and 
yielding,  and  in  others  too  impatient,  and 
that  at  all  times  he  acted  in  opposition  to 
her  views.  He  reproached  himself  for 
having  betrayed  the  confidence  which  Mr. 
Arnold  had  placed  in  him,  and  for  having 
destroyed  the  happiness  of  Celine's  life  by 
a  marriage  which  had  only  served  to  ex- 
tinguish in  her  every  noble  aim. 

X  es,  indeed,  in  this  hour,  what  was  there 
which  was  not  a  matter  of  reproach  to 
Otto  Welters  ? 

In  this  hour  it  was  as  if  he  had  drained 
the  bitter  cup  of  life  to  its  dregs  —  as  if 
he  had  closed  for  ever  his  account  as  re- 
gards all  hope  of  peace  and  happiness. 

And  yet  in  such  a  bitter  hour  as  this 
there  still  smoulders  in  every  man's  heart 
a  spark  of  reaction,  which  not  unfreqoent- 
ly  at  that  very  moment  rekindles  into  a 
new  1^0  of    hope  and  courage,    however 
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contradictory  this  may  seem.  Springing 
up  from  his  chair,  he  paced  np  and  down 
the  room  in  great  trouble  and  excitement, 
and  gave  utterance  in  a  faint  voice  to  the 
vords  which  rang  in  his  heart :  ^'  Is  it  too 
late,  irrevocably  too  late  ?  " 

No,  not  too  late,  with  God's  help  1  In 
this  hour,  which  witnessed  the  deep  feel- 
ings which  agitated  him,  he  vowed  that 
he  would  let  Ueline  see  the  suffering  and 
misery  with  which  his  heart  was  lacerated. 

She  might  misunderstand  or  ridicule, 
him,  but  he  would  make  a  last  effort  to 
break  through  the  ice-crust  which  shut  up 
both  their  hearts;  he  would  make  one 
more  effort  to  wipe  out  the  past;  once 
more  he  would  begin  his  married  life 
afresh,  and  it  should,  it  must,  be  different 
from  what  it  had  been 

It  was  not  yet  eleven  o'clock  when  Otto 
left  his  office,  a  circumstance  for  which 
there  was  no  precedent  in  all  the  years 
daring  which  he  had  been  settled  as  an 
adTocate  at  Dilburg. 

He  felt  himself  bound  to  take  advantage 
of  his  present  state  of  mind.  An  undefined 
plan  came  into  his  head  that  he  would 
tempt  Celine  to  take  a  walk  with  him  this 
fine  morning,  that  he  would  lead  her  to 
the  spot  where  he  had  first  told  her  of  his 
love,  and  would  there  impart  to  her  all 
anew  that  he  hoped  and  wished. 

With  hasty  steps  he  walked  out  of  the 
town  gate  —  at  an  hour  which  otherwise 
always  found  him  at  his  office ;  it  was  the 
Tery  same  hour,  however,  when  he  first 
went  to  Beckley,  and  now,  in  the  full  glow 
of  the  morning  sun,  the  house  looked  just 
as  it  did  then. 

On  approaching  the  house,  no  sign  of 
life  was  perceptible.  Only  the  groom,  who 
vas  leading  Celine's  horse  slowly  up  and 
down  before  the  door,  in  evident  expecta- 
tion of  its  mistress,  satisfied  Otto  that  he 
should  find  his  wife  still  indoors. 

In  the  new  arrangement  of  the  rooms 
after  Otto  and  Celine's  marriage,  and  in 
the  early  days  of  their  affection  and 
mutual  confidence,  a  little  room  next  to 
Otto's  study  was  fitted  up  as  Celine's  bou- 
doir. 

These  were  connected  by  a  door,  and 
Celine's  room  had  no  other  exit,  and,  as 
well  as  Otto's  room,  was  in  the  front  of 
the  house. 

Except  when  dinner  or  any  other  meal 
required  the  presence  of  the  mistress  of 
the  house,  Celine  seldom  or  never  came 
into  the  rooms  down-stairs,  and  if  she  were 
not  out  of  doors  or  in  the  orangery.  Otto 
was  sure  to  find  his  wife  in  this  little  sanc- 
tum, where  her  books  and  writing-table 


provided    her  with  the  only  occupations 
which  engaged  her  when  indoors. 

Hither,  therefore,  returning  at  this  un- 
usual hour.  Otto  directed  his  steps.  But 
immediately  on  entering  his  own  room  he 
perceived  that  Celine's-  door  was  shut, 
which  was  never  the  case.  To  his  ques- 
tion, "  Are  you  there,  Celine  ?  "  he  obtamed 
no  reply,  and  his  knock  at  the  door  was 
not  answered.  He  then  opened  the  door 
to  satisfy  himself  of  her  absence.  The 
next  instant,  with  a  cry  of  astonishment, 
he  started  back,  at  the  same  time  throwing 
the  door  wide  open. 

And  no  wonder. 

Sunk  in  Celine's  arm-chair  in  a  comfort- 
able attitude,  with  one  leg  thrown  over 
the  other,  a  cigar  in  one  hand  and  a  riding- 
whip  in  the  other,  sat  a  young  man ;  his 
cap,  of  the  same  stuff  as  the  rest  of  his 
clothes,  was  drawn  over  his  eyes.  He  did 
not  move,  he  did  not  look  up,  when  Otto 
indignantly  and  in  a  harsh  tone  called  out 
to  him  — 

"  Who  are  you  ?  what  are  you  doing 
here  ?  " 

The  stranger  continued  motionless. 

Otto,  hardly  master  of  himself,  snatched 
the  cap  from  his  head  so  as  to  see  his  fea- 
tures. 

A  loud  laugh  resounded  through  the 
room,  and  Otto's  astonished,  angry  eyes 
beheld  the  face  of  his  wife. 

**  By  Heaven,  Celine,  what  does  this  new 
prank  of  yours  mean  ?  " 

Celine  remained  calmly  leaning  back 
after  the  first  outburst  of  her  merriment, 
gave  a  few  whiffs  of  her  cigar,  blew  the 
smoke  in  little  clouds  towards  Otto,  and 
then  said  coolly  — 

"  Well,  Otto,  one  wishes  sometimes  to 
do  something  out  of  the  common  way,  and 
I  am  so  tirea  of  my  long  riding-habit  that 
I  thought  I  should  like  to  try  and  ride 
without  that  incumbrance." 

*^  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  intend 
to  ride  out  like  this,  and  be  the  laughing- 
stock of  your  servants  and  of  all  who  hap- 
pen to  see  you  ?  " 

**  Yes,  I  was  about  to  do  so,"  answered 
Celine,  with  provoking  coolness. 

"  How  did  you  procure  that  unbefitting 
dress  V  who  provided  it  for  you  V  "  asked 
Otto,  becoming  warmer,  and  entirely  for- 
getting, alas  1  with  what  feelings  and  good 
intentions  he  had  entered  the  house. 

*'  I  got  it  myself  and  paid  for  it  myself. 
At  your  service,  my  lord  and  husband." 

"  In  Dilburg  V  " 

**  No ;  in  Arnheim  ?  " 

'*  Then  you  have  been  in  Arnheim  with- 
out my  knowledge  ?  " 
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"  Yea  ;  yesterday  when  you  came  home 
I  had  just  returned." 

*'  So  you  have  also  deceired  me,  Celine/' 
said  Otto,  bitterly. 

Now  Celine  sprang  up. 

All  her  assumed  or  real  cooloess  at  once 
left  her,  her  eyes  began  to  sparkle,  whilst 
in  a  loud  voice,  indicating  her  rising  pas- 
sion, she  cried  out  — 

"  Deceive  I  Who  dares  to  say  that  I  de- 
ceive or  ever  have  deceived  anyone  ?  Do 
you  know  who  it  is  that  people  deceive  ? 
Those  whom  they  fear  when  they  are  cow- 
ards ;  but  I  am  not  a  coward,  and  I  fear 
no  one  in  the  world,  and  yourself  least  of 
all." 

"You  hardly  need  say  that,  Celine," 
added  Otto,  in  the  same  bitter  tone.  "  If 
you  felt  the  smallest  regard,  the  least  re- 
spect, for  me,  you  would  not  act  as  you 
do." 

"  What  is  it  that  I  do  ?  What  is  it  that 
I  wish  ?  Nothing  but  to  amuse  myself  in 
my  own  way.  What  harm  is  there  in  my 
amusing  myself  by  riding  in  this  dress  ? 
What  harm  could  you  find  in  it,  were  it 
not  for  the  old,  silly  fear  of  public  opinion, 
which  with  you  is  above  everything  else  ? 
Have  I  had  so  much  pleasure  in  my  life. 
Otto,  that  you  should  embitter  the  little 
that  I  can  enjoy  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  my  fault,  Celine,  that  you  have 
had  so  little  enjoyment.  You  have  volun- 
tarily withdrawn  yourself  from  everything 
that  made  your  life  like  that  of  other 
women,  and  that  would  have  enabled  you 
to  take  part  in  their  amusements  and  pleas- 
ures ?  " 

"How  dare  you  speak  of  that?"  ex- 
claimed Celine,  in  a  tone  of  violent  pas- 
sion. "  Who  is  it  that  has  driven  me  out 
of  society  by  cavilling  and  fault-finding? 
Who  is  it  that  has  deprived  me  of  the  wish 
to  shape  my  course  according  to  the  ac- 
cepted, tedious,  trifling  customs  of  the 
world  which  is  your  idol  ?  Where  is  the 
love  and  patience  with  the  hope  of  which 
vou  tempted  me  into  marriage  ?  What 
has  become  of  my  happiness  which  you 
have  taken  into  your  own  hands  ?  Do  you 
know  what  has  become  of  it?  That  every 
morning  I  wake  with  the  wish  to  be  at 
rest  in  my  father's  grave ;  that  every  even- 
\x\%l  pray  that  I  may  not  wake  again ;  that 
hell  itself  does  not  appear  to  me  so  fear- 
ful as  my  present  life ;  that  I  hate  you  for 
the  happiness  of  my  life  which  you  have 
stolen  from  me;  that  I  despise  you  for 
the  weakness  and  little-mi ndedness  which 
are  the  principal  traits  of  your  character." 

At  these  last  words  Otto  became  deadly 
pale.    The  passionate  rapidity  with  which 


they  were  screamed  rather  than  spoken  by 
Celine,  her  voice  rising  higher  and  higher, 
the  angry  glances  which  came  like  ligbt> 
ning  from  her  eyes,  struck  Otto  as  if  a 
knife  were  thrust  into  his  heart. 

At  the  last  reproach  of  weakness  and 
little-mindedness  he  raised  his  head,  and 
his  face  expressed  wrath  and  scorn. 

"  Weak  I  was,  Celine,"  he  exclaimed, 
"very  weak  indeed,  but  that  is  passed 
now,  I  hope.  But  even  my  weakness 
might  be  excused  when  a  fury  and  not  a 
woman  stands  before  me.  Let  us  finish 
this  unworthy  wrangle.  I  swear  now  that 
you  shall  not  ride  out  in  this  unseemly 
dress,  or  that  I  will  prevent  its  repetition 
by  sending  a  bullet  through  Schimmei's 
head  when  you  come  home." 

"  You  dare  —  you  dare  to  lay  a  finger 
on  Schimmel,  and  you  shall  see  what  will 
happen  to  you  I    Let  me  pass.*' 

Otto,  with  an  involuntary  movement, 
had  stepped  back  a  little  when  Celine, 
after  the  first  hasty  words,  came  closer 
and  closer  to  him.  She  now  stood  in  the 
doorway  between  the  two  rooms,  and  with 
her  last  words  she  raised  her  whip. 

At  this  threat  every  sensation  in  Otto 
was  overcome  by  the  feeling  of  insult  to 
his  dignity  as  a  man,  and  his  anger  boiled 
apinhim  at  the  humiliation  intended  by 
Celine.  In  an  instant  the  whip  was 
snatched  by  Otto  out  of  Celine^s  hand,  and 
before  she  comprehended  his  intention,  she 
was  thrust  back  by  his  strong  arm  into 
her  own  room. 

"  She  who  behaves  like  a  naughty  child 
must  be  treated  like  a  naughty  child," 
said  Otto.  "  Here  you  must  remain  till 
you  have  changed  this  foolish  dress  for 
one  befitting  your  sex,  and  have  given  it 
up  to  me.  As  my  wife  cannot  take  proper 
care  of  her  own  good  name,  I  must  do  so; 
and  with  all  the  weakness  with  which  yoa 
reproach  me,  Celine,  you  shall  find  your- 
self mistaken  in  thinking  that  I  shall  be 
subservient  to  you  in  matters  which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  unbecoming  to  my  wife.'* 

Celine  sank  down  into  the  chair  where 
she  had  been  sitting  when  Otto  first  en- 
tered. 

She  looked  intensely  pale,  but  made  no 
effort  to  oppose  him ;  but  her  large  dark 
eyes,  which  still  glowed  with  passion,  fol- 
lowed all  his  movements  whilst  he  took 
the  key,  which  was  in  the  inside  of  the 
door,  out  of  the  lock,  and  passed  from  the 
room. 

He  had  hardly  shut  the  door  and  turned 
the  key,  when  he  heard  Celine's  laugh  — 
I  not  her  usual  silvery  laugh,  so  pleasant  to 
^  the  ear,  but  a  loud,  unnatural  sound. 
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Otto  pot  the  key  in  his  pocket,  and 
stood  still  for  a  moment,  pressing  his  hand 
OD  his  beating  heart,  whilst  the  cold  sweat 
stood  in  dropA  on  his  forehead. 

So  pale,  so  cast  down,  he  stood  motion- 
less by  the  door  he  had  shnt,  overwhelmed 
bjthe  scene  which  had  taken  place  be- 
tween bis  wife  and  himself,  grieved  from 
the  bottom  of  his  soul  at  the  words  she 
had  applied  to  him,  and  outraged  in  the 
highest  degree  by  the  degrading  treatment 
to  which,  but  for  his  unexpected  resistance, 
he  would  bave  been  subjected. 

Bewildered  by  the  different  sensations 
which  agitated  him,  he  staggered  to  a 
chair,  and,  his  head  leaning  over  a  table, 
there  came  from  bis  breast  sighs  and  sobs 
which  bore  witness  to  the  intolerable  mar- 
tjrdom  of  his  soul. 

And  what  mingled  thoughts  crossed  his 
mind  when  he  had  so  far  recovered  him- 
self as  to  be  able  to  think  I 

How  dear  Celine  had  been  to  him ;  how 
sscred  the  promise  he  had  made  to  make 
her  happy ;  and  with  what  good  intentions 
he  had  even  in  that  very  hour  entered  his 
home. 

And  what  was  the  end  of  it  all  ?  —  that 
she  had  told  him  plainly  that  she  hated 
and  despised  him,  and  thought  death  pre- 
ferable to  life  as  his  wife. 

Celine  had  reproached  him  with  narrow- 
mindedness.  Was  he  narrow-minded  in 
not  letting  her  ride  out  in  man's  attire  ? 
It  was  a  proceeding  which  no  man  should 
permit  his  wife  to  take,  if  he  set  any  value 
on  her  good  name. 

Aod  she  had  called  him  weak.  It  might 
well  be  that  he  was  weak  towards  Celine, 
and  that  he  had  thus  lost  her  respect  and 
aflectiou;  but  this  reproach  should  from 
this  day  be  no  longer  applicable  to  him. 

From  this  very  hour  be  would  be  her 
husband  and  master,  and  not  the  slave  of 
her  humours  and  fancies;  and  her  stub- 
bornness itself  should  bend  to  the  streneth 
of  his  will.  He  felt  all  too  strongly  that 
Celine's  hard,  insulting  words  had  snapped 
the  last  tie  which  attached  him  to  her; 
that  he  now  would  act  as  he  never  could 
before,  so  long  as  the  hope  of  better  days 
and  of  winning  her  affection  had  induced 
him  to  spare  her  and  treat  her  with  indul- 
gence. In  his  excitement  he  saw  with 
Sleasare  the  day  approaching  which  should 
ring  to  Celine  the  conviction  that  be  had 
foond  her  master  in  him.  Sooner  or  later 
he  would  extinguish  her  insolence ;  he 
vonld  break  her  pride;  he  would  trans- 
form her  unbridled  wilfulness  into  obedi- 
ence, even  if  it  were  to  be  a  contest  of  life 
or  death. 


But  all  at  once  Otto  was  disturbed  in 
his  meditations.  He  heard  the  tramp  of  a 
horse  under  his  window,  and  a  loud,  well- 
known  lauj^h  reached  his  ear  from  below. 

In  wild  baste  bo  rushed  to  the  window 
and  opened  it,  and  there  sat  Celine  on 
horseback  in  her  male  attire. 

With  a  mocking  expression  in  her  face, 
which  was  glowing  with  excitement,  she 
looked  up,  took  off  her  cap  to  him,  and  at 
the  same  moment,  giving  her  spirited 
horse  a  sharp  stroke  with  the  whip,  she 
dashed  off  at  full  gallop  across  the  lawn, 
and  down  the  slope  from  the  terrace  to  the 
brook. 

Otto  held  his  breath  with  anxiety  when 
he  saw  the  animal  take  an  almost  impossi- 
ble leap  over  the  broad  brook ;  an  instant 
later  ne  saw  Celine,  unharmed,  flying 
across  the  meadow  which  stretched  be- 
yond ;  and  he  then  turned  away  his  gaze 
from  her. 

Almost  involuntarily  he  unlocked  the 
door  of  her  room,  where  the  open  window 
showed  clearly  how  she  had  escaped. 
When  Otto  saw  the  dangerous  jump  she 
must  have  taken  to  reach  the  roof  of  the 
stable,  bow  from  thence  she  must  have 
crept  along  the  gutter,  and  got  in  at  the 
window  of  the  hayloft,  and  so  down  to  the 
ground,  he  shuddered;  but  every  other 
sensation  gave  place  to  that  of  deep  scorn 
when  he  saw  on  a  table  by  the  window  a 
paper,  on  which,  in  Celine's  handwriting, 
were  the  following  absurd  lines : 

Otto,  would  you  keep  me  sure. 
Build  a  house  with  bars  secure; 
Without  them  *tis  no  prison  —  lo, 
I  open  the  window  and  out  I  go! 
Learn,  good  sir,  I'll  have  my  way; 
You  cannot  foroe  me  to  obey. 

In  fierce  anger  Otto  crumpled  the  paper 
in  his  clenched  band,  and  then  sank  into  a 
chair  overcome  by  the  bitterest  thoughts. 

He  would  conquer  his  wife;  his  wife 
should  yield  to  his  will.  No,  the  idea  of 
his  powerlessness  came  over  him  with 
overwhelming  force,  and  filled  him  with  a 
sensation  of  dull,  hopeless  helplessness, 
which  made  all  further  thought  impossi- 
ble. 

He  sat  there  motionless,  his  eyes  fixed 
as  if  gazing  into  a  cloud  which  embraced 
the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future, 
almost  without  feeling  or  consciousness,  like 
a  person  in  a  dream,  without  notion  of 
time,  place,  or  personality. 

How  long  he  there  remained  he  could 
not  afterwards  recollect.  The  first  impres- 
sion he  received  was  a  strange  confusion 
of  voices  on  the  terrace  below,  an  unusual 
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running  upstairs  and  through  the  rooms, 
and  at  last  the  calling  oat  his  name 
brought  him  to  his  senses,  and  he  sprang 
up.  His  housekeeper  stood  before  him. 
A  glance  at  her  pale  face  told  him  suffi- 
cient to  produce  in  him  a  cold  shudder 
from  head  to  foot. 

"  Has  anything  happened  to  my  wife  ?  " 
he  stammered  out  with  a  voice  almost 
soundless,  and  hollow,  bewildered  eyes. 

The  housekeeper  nodded  assent,  being 
almost  without  the  power  of  speaking. 
When  Otto  wished  to  pass  by  her,  she  held 
him  back. 

"  They  are  bringing  her  in,"  she  whis- 
pered ;  "  a  bed  has  been  prepared  in  the 
room  below.  For  Heaven's  sake  be  calm." 
A  few  moments  later.  Otto  went  with 
tottering  steps  to  meet  the  labourers  who 
were  carrying  his  wife  towards  the  house 
carefully  on  a  mattress.  They  had  taken 
her  up  for  dead  below  on  the  dike,  which 
in  her  wild  flight  she  had  tried  to  ride  up 
by  a  rough  path.  At  the  last  steep  part 
of  it  the  horse  had  slipped  down,  and, 
falling  with  its  rider  over  and  over,  had 
at  last  come  down  with  its  whole  weight 
on  her  body. 

She  rested  in  Otto's  arms  as  motionless 
and  cold  as  a  corpse,  when  he  took  her 
from  the  mattress,  carried  her  into  the 
house,  and  placed  her  upon  the  bed  al- 
ready prepared  for  her. 

A  great  confusion  followed.  Servants 
ran  here  and  there ;  inquisitive  persons 
came  up  to  the  house ;  messengers  were 
sent  in  all  directions  to  obtain  medical  as- 
sistance ;  and  meanwhile  the  despairing 
husband  knelt  by  the  apparently  lifeless 
body  of  his  wife,  coverea  her  cold  hands 
with  his  warm  kisses,  whilst  hot,  bitter  tears 
sprang  from  his  eyes  —  forgetting  all  that 
had  passed,  and  insensible  to  everything 
but  the  torturing  consciousness  that  the 
wife  whom  he  once  so  passionately  loved 
had  parted  from  him  in  auger  and  quar- 
rel, and  would  probably  die  without  one 
word  of  forgiveness  and  reconciliation. 

In  the  despair  of  his  heart  he  called  her 
by  name  with  the  tenderest  caresses ;  but 
these,  no  more  than  the  restoratives  ap- 
plied by  the  housekeeper,  could  wake 
Celine  from  her  stupor. 

There  she  lay  motionless,  as  if  dead,  a 
painful  expression  on  her  marble-white 
face,  which  seemed  yet  paler  in  contrast 
with  the  dishevelled  black  locks  which  lay 
spread  over  the  pillow  —  beautiful  as  a 
picture    even  at  this  moment  of  uncon- 


sciousness bordering  on  death,  and  scaroe- 
ly  showing  by  her  faint,  almost  imprecep- 
tible  breathing  that  she  still  belonged  to 
the    living.    A  painful    half-hour    passed 
without  bringing  any  change.    The  mes- 
senger came  back  from  Dilburg  breathless, 
followed  immediately  by  the  doctor's  car- 
riage, which  the  longing  eyes  of  the*  house- 
keeper had    seen  coming  along    the  ap- 
proach.   At   the  same  moment  that  she 
lefb  the  room  to  meet  the  doctor  and  to 
give    the  necessary    directions,  the   door 
was    burst    open  violently,  and  the  dog 
CaBsar,  who  had  got  loose  from  the  stable, 
sprang  yelping  into    the  room.    With  a 
second  spring  the  faithful  animal  was  by 
the  bed  of  its  mistress ;  before  Otto  coold 
hinder  him  he  had  placed  his  fore  feet  on 
the  pillow,  and  licked  her  pale  face  with  a 
mournful  howl.    She  opened  her  eyes  for 
an  instant,  and  whilst  they  rested  on  her 
beloved  dog  a  faint  smile  played  on  her 
lips.     She    tried  to  lift  up  her  hand  to 
stroke  him  but  a  painful  cry  escaped  her 
even  at  the  little  movement. 

Again  she  closed  her  eyes,  and  again 
unconsciousness  seemed  to  hold  fast  her 
senses,  when  Otto's  voice  —  his  despair- 
ing prayer  for  one  word,  one  look  of  for- 
giveness before  she  left  him  —  seemed 
once  more  to  call  her  back  to  life. 

Whilst  already  the  pallor  of  her  cheek 
was  changing  into  the  hue  of  death,  she 
once  more  raised  her  great  dark  eyes  on  her 
husband  with  an  indescribable  look,  so 
soft,  so  loving  and  imploring,  a  look  that 
spoke  more  than  all  words  could  have  said 
—  forgiving  and  asking  for  forgiveness. 

Otto's  emotion  was  too  great  to  admit 
of  his  uttering  a  word.  He  bent  low  over 
Celine,  and  the  kiss  which  he  gave  her 
lips,  which  were  already  stiflFening,  was 
answered ;  they  might  perhaps  be  said  to 
be  the  first  kisses  of  mutual,  true,  and 
real  love. 
The  iirst  and  the  last. 
At  that  instant  the  report  of  a  gun 
fired  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
house  came  through  the  room. 

As  if  roused  by  an  electric  shock,  the 
dying  wife  sat  up  straight,  and,  whilst  her 
eyes  opened  wide,  her  lips  whispered  the 
hardly  intelligible  words,  "  Poor  Schim- 
mel ! "  and  she  sank  back  a  corpse. 

What  Celine  had  in  her  last  moment  in- 
stinctively surmised  was  true;  the  shot 
that  she  heard  released  from  suffering  her 
favourite  horse,  which  had  been  brought 
home  with  both  its  fore-legs  broken 
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I. 


The  Editor  of  the  Contemporary  Review 
is  liberal  enough  to  grant  me  space  for  a 
few  brief  reflections  on  a  subject,  a  former 
refereoce  to  which  in  these  pages  has,  I 
believe,  brought  down  upon  me  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  animadversion. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  some  if  I  glance 
at  a  few  cases  illustratire  of  the  history  of 
the  human  mind  in  relation  to  this  and 
kiodred  subjects.  In  the  fourth  century 
the  belief  in  Antipodes  was  deemed  un- 
irriptural  and  heretical.  The  pious  Lac- 
t&ntios  was  as  angry  with  the  people  who 
held  thif  notion  as  my  censors  are  with 
me.  and  quite  as  unsparing  in  his  denun- 
mtions  of  their  "  Monstrosities."  Lactan- 
tios  was  irritated  because,  in  his  mind,  by 
education  and  habit,  cosmogony  and  re- 
ligion were  indissolubly  associated,  and, 
therefore,  simultaneously  disturbed.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  17th  century  the  no- 
tioD  that  the  earth  was  fixed,  and  that  the 
Ban  and  stars  revolved  round  it  daily,  was 
interwoven  in  a  similar  manner  with  re- 
ligions feeling,  the  separation  then  at- 
tempted by  Galileo  arousing  animosity  and 
kindling  persecution.  Men  still  living  can 
remember  the  indignation  excited  by  the 
fint  reyelations  of  geology  regarding  the 
ige  of  the  earth,  the  association  between 
chronology  and  religion  being  for  the  time 
indissoluble.  In  our  day,  however,  the 
best-informed  clergymen  are  prepared  to 
admit  that  our  views  of  the  Universe,  and 
its  Author,  are  not  impaired,  but  improved, 
by  the  abandonment  of  the  Mosaic  ac- 
count of  the  Creation.  Look,  finally,  at 
the  excitement  caused  by  the  publication 
of  the  Origin  of  SpecieSy  and  compare  it 
^th  the  calm  attendant  on  the 'appearance 
of  the  far  more  outspoken,  and  from  the 
old  point  of  view,  more  impious  Descent  of 
Man. 

Thus  religion  survives  after  the  removal 
of  what  had  been  long  considered  essen- 
tial to  it.  In  our  day  the  Antipodes  are 
accepted,  the  fixity  of  the  earth  is  given 
up,  the  period  of  Creation  and  the  reputed 
age  of  the  world  are  alike  dissipated, 
Evolution  is  looked  upon  without  terror, 
and  other  changes  have  occurred  in  the 
same  direction  too  numerous  to  be  dwelt 
npon  here.  In  fact  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  present,  religion  has  been  undergo- 
ing a  process  of  purification,  freeing  itself 
slowly  and  painfully  from  the  physical  er- 
rors which  the  busy  and  uninformed  intel- 
lect mingled  with  the  aspiration  of  the 


soul,  and  which  isnorance  sought  to  perpet- 
uate. Some  of  us  think  a  final  act  of 
purification  remains  to  be  performed, 
while  others  oppose  this  notion  with  the 
confidence  ana  the  warmth  of  ancient 
times.  The  bone  of  contention  at  present 
is  the  physical  value  of  prayer.  It  is  not  my 
wish  to  excite  surprise,  much  less  to  draw 
forth  protest  by  the  employment  of  this 
phrase.  I  would  simply  ask  any  intelli- 
gent person  to  look  the  problem  honestly 
and  steadily  in  the  face,  and  then  to  say 
whether  in  the  estimation  of  the  great 
body  of  those  who  sincerely  resort  to  it, 
prayer  does  not,  at  all  events  upon  special 
occasions,  invoke  a  Power  which  checks 
and  augments  the  descent  of  rain,  which 
changes  the  force  and  direction  of  winds, 
which  afiects  the  growth  of  corn,  and  the 
health  of  men  and  cattle — a  Power,  in 
short,  which,  when  appealed  to  under 
pressing  circumstances,  produces  the  pre- 
cise effects  caused  by  physical  eneri^y  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  things.  To  any 
person  who  deals  sincerely  with  the  sub- 
ject, and  refuses  to  blur  his  moral  vision  by 
intellectual  subtleties,  this,  I  think,  will  ap- 
pear a  true  statement  of  the  case. 

It  is  under  this  aspect  alone  that  the 
scientific  student,  so  far  as  I  represent  him, 
has  any  wish  to  meddle  with  prayer. 
Forced  upon  his  attention  as  a  form  of  phy- 
sical energy,  or  as  the  equivalent  of  suoh 
energy,  he  claims  the  right  of  subjecting  it 
to  those  methods  of  examination  from 
which  all  our  present  knowledge  of  the 
physical  universe  is  derived.  And  if  his 
researches  lead  him  to  a  conclusion  adverse 
to  its  claims — if  his  enquiries  rivet  him 
still  closer  to  the  philosophy  enfolded  in 
the  words,  ^^  He  maketh  his  sun  to  shine  on 
the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain 
upon  the  just  and  upon  the  ui^ust  "  —  he 
contends  only  for  the  displacement  of 
prayer,  not  for  its  extinction.  He  simply 
says,  physical  nature  is  not  its  legitimate 
domain. 

This  conclusion,  moreover,  must  be 
based  on  pure  physical  evidence,  and  not 
on  any  inherent  unreasonableness  in  the 
act  of  prayer.  The  theory  that  the  sys- 
tem of  nature  is  under  the  control  of  a 
Being  who  changes  phenomena  in  compli- 
ance with  the  prayers  of  men,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  a  perfectly  legitimate  one.  It 
may  of  course  be  rendered  futile  by  being 
associated  with  conceptions  which  contra- 
dict it,  but  such  conceptions  form  no  nec- 
essary part  of  the  theory.  It  is  a  matter 
of  experience  that  an  earthly  father,  who 
is  at  the  same  time  both  wise  and  tender, 
listens  to  the  requests  of  his  children,  and* 
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if  they  do  not  ask  amiBs,  takes  pleasare  in 
f^rnuting  thieip  requests.  We  know  also 
that  this  compliance  extends  to  the  altera- 
tion, within  certain  limits,  of  the  current 
of  events  od  earth.  With  this  suggestion 
offered  by  our  experience,  it  is  no  depar- 
ture from  scientific  method  to  place  behind 
natural  phenomena  a  universal  Father, 
who,  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  His  chil- 
dren, alters  the  currents  of  those  phe- 
nomena. Thus  far  Theology  and  Science 
go  hand  in  hand.  The  conception  of  an 
cether,  for  example,  trembling  with  the 
waves  of  light,  is  suggested  by  the  ordi- 
nary phenomena  of  wave-motion  in  water 
and  in  air ;  and  in  like  manner  the  con- 
ception of  personal  volition  in  nature  is 
suggested  by  the  ordinary  action  of  man 
upon  earth.  I  therefore  urge  no  impossi- 
bilities, though  you  constantly  charge  me 
with  doing  so.  I  do  not  even  urge  incon- 
sistency, but,  on  the  contrary,  frankly  ad- 
mit that  you  have  as  good  a  right  to  place 
your  conception  at  the  root  of  phenomena 
as  I  have  to  place  mine. 

But  without  verification  a  theoretic  con- 
ception is  a  mere  figment  of  the  intellect, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  find  us  parting  company 
at  this  point  The  region  of  theory,  both 
in  science  and  theology,  lies  behind  the 
world  of  the  senses,  but  the  verification 
of  theory  occurs  in  the  sensible  world.  To 
check  the  theory  we  have  simply  to  com- 
pare the  deductions  from  it  with  the  facts 
of  observation.  If  the  deductions  be  in 
accordance  with  the  facts,  we  accept  the 
theory;  if  in  opposition,  the  theory  is 
given  up.  A  single  experiment  is  fre- 
quently devised  by  which  the  theory  must 
stand  or  fall.  Of  this  character  was  the 
determination  of  the  velocity  of  light  in 
liquids  as  a  crucial  test  of  the  Emission 
Theory.  According  to  Newton,  light  trav- 
elled faster  in  water  than  in  air ;  according 
to  an  experiment  suggested  by  Arago,  and 
executed  by  Fizeau  and  Foucault,  it  trav- 
elled faster  in  air  than  in  water.  The  ex- 
periment was  conclusive  against  Newton's 
theory. 

But  while  science  cheerfully  submits  to 
this  ordeal,  it  seems  impossible  to  devise  a 
mode  of  verification  of  their  theory  which 
does  not  arouse  resentment  in  theological 
minds.  Is  it  that  while  the  pleasure  of 
the  scientific  man  culminates  in  the  demon- 
strated harmony  between  theory  and  fact, 
the  highest  pleasure  of  the  religious  man 
has  been  already  tasted  in  the  very  act  of 
praying,  prior  to  verification,  any  further 
effort  in  this  direction  being  a  mere  dis- 
turbance of  his  peace  ?  Or  is  it  that  we 
have  before  us  a  residue  of  that  mysticism 


of  the  middle  ages  which  has  been  so  ad- 
mirably described  by  Whewell  — that 
**  practice  of  referring  things  and  eventa 
not  to  clear  and  distinct  notions,  not  to 

general  rules  capable  of  direct  verification, 
ut  to  notions  vague,  distant,  and  va^t, 
which  we  cannot  bring  into  contact  wick 
facts ;  as  when  we  connect  natural  events 
with  moral  and  historic  causes."  ^  Thns," 
he  continues,  **  the  character  of  mysticism 
is  that  it  refers  particulars,  not  to  general- 
izations, homogeneous  and  immediate,  but 
to  such  as  are  heterogeneous  and  remote ; 
to  which  we  most  add  that  the  process  of 
this  reference  is  not  a  calm  act  of  the  in- 
tellect, but  ift  accompanied  with  a  glow  of 
enthusiastic  feeling." 

Every  feature  here  depicted,  and  some 
more  questionable  ones,  hav^  shown  them- 
selves of  late ;  most  conspicuously,  I  regret 
to  say,  in  the  *^  leaders  "  of  a  weekly  joar- 
nal  of  considerable  influence,  and  one,  on 
many  grounds,  entitled  to  the  respect  of 
thoughtful  men.  In  the  correspondence, 
however,  published  by  the  same  journal 
are  to  be  found  two  or  three  letters  well 
calculated  to  correct  the  temporary  flighti- 
ness  of  the  journal  itself. 

It  is  not  my  habit  of  mind  to  think 
otherwise  than  solemnly  of   the  feeling 
which   prompts  prayer.    It  is  a  potency 
which  I  should  like  to  see  guided,  not  ex- 
tinguished, devoted  to  practicable  objects 
instead  of  wasted  upon  air.    In  some  form 
or  other,  not  yet  evident,  it  may,  as  al- 
leged, be  necessary  to  man's  highest  cul- 
ture.   Certain  it  is  that,  while  I  rank  many 
Eersons  who  employ  it  low  in  the  scale  of 
eing,  natural  foolishness,  bigotry,  and  in- 
tolerance being  in  their  case  intensified  by 
the  notion  that  they  have  access  to  the  ear 
of  God,  I  regard  others  who  employ  it  as 
forming  part  of.  the  very  cream  of  the 
earth.    The  faith  that  simply  adds  to  the 
folly  and  ferocity  of  the  one,  is  turned  to 
enduring  sweetness,  holiness,    abounding 
charity,    and  self-sacrifice  by  the  other. 
Christianity  in  fact  varies  with  the  nature 
upon  which  it  falls.    Often  unreasonable,  if 
not  contemptible,  in  its  purer  forms  prayer 
hints  at  disciplines  which  few  of  us  can 
neglect  without  moral  loss.    But  no  good 
can  come  of  giving  it  a  delusive  value  by 
claiming 'for  it  a  power  in  physical  nature. 
It  may  strengthen  the  heart  to  meet  life's 
losses  and  thus  indirectly  promote  physical 
well-being,  as  the  digging  of  ^sop*8  or- 
chard brought  a  treasure  of  fertility  great- 
er than  the  treasure  sought.     Such  indi- 
rect issues  we  all  admit ;  but  it  would  be 
simply  dishonest  to  affirm  that  it  is  such 
issues  that  are  always  in  view.     Here,  for 
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lihe  present^  I  must  end.  I  ask  do  space  to 
reply  to  those  railera  who  make  sach  free 
nse  of  the  terms  insolence,  outrage,  pro- 
fanity, and  blasphemy.  They  obviously 
lack  the  sobriety  of  mind  necessary  to  giVe 
aecaracy  to  their  statements,  or  to  render 
their  charges  worthy  of  serious  refutation. 

John  Tyndall. 


II. 

Is  a  paper  published  in  the  Contemporary 
Reniew  of  July  last,  I  made  a  proposal  to 
ascertain,  by  a  practical  test,  the  value  of 
prayer  on  behalf  of  the  sick.  It  was  my 
aim  to  invite  the  attention  of  all  thought- 
fal  persons,  but  I  desired  co-operation, 
especially  from  those  who  have  a  firm  be- 
lief in  the  value  of  such  prayer.  Strange 
to  say,  none  of  the  latter  have  responded 
in  a  favourable  sense.  Indeed,  by  many, 
my  proposal  has  been  called  profane, 
irreligious,  and  by  other  similar  epithets ; 
while  in  the  numerous  articles  which  have 
appeared  on  the  subject,  I  myself  have 
been  termed  materialist  and  infidel,  what- 
ever those  appellations  may  signify. 
Nevertheless,  I  have  often  observed  invita- 
tions to  united  prayer  issued  for  various 
objects  to  the  '*  religious  world,"  such  as 
for  the  prosperity  of  Sunday-schools,  the 
conversion  of  the  Jews,  or  of  foreign  peo- 
ples to  Christianity,  and  that  th#invita- 
tioDs  have  been  largely  and  devoutly 
complied  with.  In  the  last-named  instance 
I  have  read  glowing  descriptions  of  the 
obvioos  answers  that  have  been  vouch- 
safed to  such  prayer,  and  I  have  even  seen 
nomerical  estimates  of  the  conversions 
which  have  thus  been  effected.  Yet,  and 
with  equal  solemnity,  I  have  said  to  the 
religious  world,  *'Let  us  pray,**  and  the 
religions  world  has  declined  the  exercise  1 
This  strikes  me  as  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance, and  I  propose  to  inquire  why  it 
has  occurred.  For  the  object  of  prayer  — 
the  recovery  of  the  sick  —  is,  as  I  have 
formerly  shown,  universally  admitted  by 
the  Christian  Church  to  be  a  legitimate 
one.  And  the  ultimate  aim  of  my  propo- 
sal was,  that  the  value  of  prayer  mi^ht  be 
not  only  estimated,  but  also  utilized  to  a 
larger  extent  than  heretofore  on  behalf,  at 
any  rate,  of  our  great  charitable  institu- 
tions. VVhat  was  there  in  this  to  warrant 
the  opposition,  the  abuse,  the  attempt  to 
affix  the  *' odium  theoloeicum  "  which  the 
proposer  encounters  Y  VVhy,  indeed,  was 
my  suggestion  not  regarded  with  favour  by 
professedly  religious  people,  and  embraced 
with  that  activity  and  fervour  which  cer- 
tainly would    have    been  manifested  by 
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many  had  I  proposed  special  services  for 
the  conversion  of  the  "  heathen,"  instead 
of  for  the  recovery  of  the  sick  V  I  propose 
at  the  outset  to  pursue  this  inquiry. 

Some  things  seem  to  have  been  wholly 
lost  sight  of,  or  not  understood  by  my  oppo- 
nents. Among  these  I  must  include  the 
Rev.  R.  F.  Littledale,  whose  paper  on 
"  The  Rationale  of  Prayer  *'  appeared  in 
the  August  number,  bo  far  as  he  criticizes 
my  proposal,  although  the  article  mainly 
applies  to  Professor  Tyndall. 

Now,  at  the  outset,  that  which  strikes 
me  most  forcibly,  and  I  must  confess  which 
painfull V  shocks  me,  is  the  extreme  igno- 
rance ot  what  is  comprehended  by  the  ex- 
ercise— prayer  —  and  the  really  irreli- 
gious state  of  heart,  if  I  may  borrow  what 
is  almost  a  theological  metaphor,  mani- 
fested by  ray  critics,  especially  those  who 
write  from  the  soi-disant  '^religious"  side 
of  the  question.  For  example,  while  I 
specifically  designed  an  inquiry  to  ascer- 
tain the  value  of  *'  prayer  for  the  sick." 
and  by  means  of  this,  the  value  of  direct 
petition  for  material  benefits  of  any  kind 
as  classified  by  me,  I  am  charged  with  de- 
nying directly  or  by  implication,  the  value 
of  prayer  altogether!  It  scarcely  seems 
to  enter  into  the  schemes  of  my  opponents, 
that,  to  some  minds,  especially  may  I  say 
to  the  minds  of  the  much  abused  physicists, 
the  larger  and  more  important  part  of 
prayer  is  that  which  is  in  no  sense  of  the 
words  a  petitioning  for  benefits.  Dr. 
Littledale,  m  replying  to  Professor  Tyn- 
dall's  obvious  allusion  to  this  larger  sense 
—  in  a  passage  quoted  —  denies  that  it 
has  that  meaning,  and  terms  the  second- 
ary or  refiected  benefit  arising  to  the  mind 
from  prayer  for  good  to  which  he  limits 
it  **  An  Immoral  Sham,"  and  is  at  a  loss  to 
euess  what  kind  of  a  God  he  (the  Pro- 
fessor) is  willing  to  pray  to,  or  what  kind 
of  blessings  he  is  prepared  to  pray  for." 
Mark  —  "  blessings  to  pray  for  "  —  always 
petition,  and  beyond  petition,  nothing  I 
Professor  Tyndall  can  well  take  care  of 
himself,  and  I  shall  interfere  in  no  part 
of  the  question  between  himself  and  Dr. 
Littledale,  except  so  far  as  it  concerns 
views  which  I  myself  hold.  Besides,  I 
have  not  the  least  means  of  knowing  what 
the  belief  of  Professor  Tyndall  may  be, 
except  through  his  writings,  having  but 
once  spoken  to  him  on  the  subject  of  my 
former  paper,  and  having  had  no  sort  of 
communication  with  him  of  any  kind  since. 
I  am  compelled  to  say  this,  lest  he  may  be 
held  answerable  for  any  opinion  of  mine, 
except  so  far  as  his  note  of  July  last  indi- 
cated*   If  prayer  be    nothing  more  than. 
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asking  a  Deity  to  confer,  as  gifts,  m/iny 
things  which,  to  our  little  Tision  and  nar- 
row circles  of  obserying,  appear  desirable, 
then  I  for  one,  in  common  with  many  other 
**  physicists,"  have  Ions  laboured  under  a 
delusion ;  and  one  of  the  nobler  effects  of 
prayer,  I  learn  from  the  lips  of  a  divine,  to 
be  little  better  than  "  a  fit  of  voluntary 
hysterics,"  a  condition,  let  me  'observe, 
twice  applied  to  his  opponents  in  the 
course  of  one  article,  I  thmk  I  may  fairly 
say  with  as  little  of  real  meaning  as  of 
good  taste.  However,  I  am  willing  to 
believe  he  is  unacquainted  with  the  malady. 
I  can  understand  how,  in  this  practical 
and  material  age,  as  it  has  become  the 
fashion  to  call  it,  the  great  bulk  of  man- 
kind has  come  to  associate  the  idea  of  ac- 
quiring good,  and  that  idea  only,  with  the 
exercise  of  prayer.  To  ask  that  God  may 
protect  us  in  danger,  that  a  carriage  may 
oonvey  us  safelv,  that  a  medicine  may  be 
blessed,  and  so  help  us  to  get  to  our  busi- 
ness again,  that  the  rain  may  fall  in  the 
fields  about  us,  when  the  crops  are  taking 
harm  for  want  of  water,  is  the  natural 
outcome  of  a  man  whose  great  aim  in  life 
—  no  doubt  a  legitimate  aim  —  is  to  bet- 
ter himself.  And  it  is  very,  very  much  in 
accord  with  the  needs  of  an  increasing 

Population,  when  that  aim  becomes  per- 
aps  more  difficult  than  ever  of  attain- 
ment. It  is  deemed  nobler  to  ask  for  a 
clearer  intellect,  for  greater  self-control 
and  a  mastery  over  passions ;  a  not  less 
material  good  each  one,  after  all,  and  not 
less  valuable  in  pursuing  the  aim  de- 
scribed ;  computable,  therefore,  as  pecu- 
niary values  equally  with  the  preceding 
goods,  if  need  be,  but  by  a  more  complex 
process.  All  such  prayer  springs  from 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  oi  selfish- 
ness, if  you  please.  But  if  this  be  the 
common  faith  the  common  people  have 
not  been  left  to  arrive  at  it  by  tnat  road 
alone.  Their  religious  teachers  have 
through  all  time  inculcated  the  self-seeking 
petition  as  a  duty,  and  have  called  it  '*  pray- 
er : "  perhaps  no  religious  office  has  been 
more  extolled,  or  more  regarded  as  essen- 
tial to  religious  life.  And  their  teachers, 
especially  those  of  the  Ancient  Church, 
have  derived  large  revenues  from  its  ex- 
ercise by  way  of  petition,  especially  for 
the  preservation  from  suffering  in  a  future 
state,  of  individuals  who  have  been  able 
to  pay  largely  for  the  influence  so  exer- 
cised with  the  Deity.  I  observe  that  Dr. 
Littledale  is  evidently  favourable  to  the 
exercise  of  this  function  (p.  453). 

But  since  prayer  has  thus  been  so  large- 
ly regarded  and  utilized  as  a  means  of 


augmenting  wealth  and  comfort,  I  snd 
others  can  scarcely  be  deemed  irreligioni, 
because,  although  very  willing  to  accept 
these  eoods,  we  are  compelled  to  doubt 
the  value  of  the  means  employed  for  ob- 
taining them.  Moreover,  it  is  greatly  dis- 
appointing at  first  to  the  matured  man  to 
be  thus  forced  to  question  it,  having  be- 
lieved it  implicitly  by  force  of  education 
when  a  youth.  Indeed,  the  sincere  honest 
doubt  can  scarcely  arise  except  iu  a  de- 
vout mind,  in  a  mind  earnestly  desirons 
to  find  the  truth,  and  to  accept  it,  hov- 
ever  painful  it  may  at  first  sight  appear. 
The  cessation  to  believe  in  the  valae  of 
petition  to  the  Most  Hiffh  is  at  all  events 
an  acknowledgement  or  a  power  lost,  a 
thing  which  all  men  part  with  reluctantly. 
The  merely  indifferent  man,  caring  for 
none  of  these  questions,  will,  if  he  think 
at  all,  exercise  a  worldly  common  sense, 
and  say,  **  all  the  world  prays :  what  all 
the  world  has  done  must  be  right:  if 
there  be  any  value  in  prayer  (petition), 
why  should  I  deprive  myself  of  it?'* 
And  behold  he  prayeth  1  —  after  his  fash- 
ion. Now,  '*  all  the  world  prays,"  in  that 
man's  mouth,  is  as  good  reasoning  as  Dr. 
Littledale's,  when  he  argues  for  the  value 
of  prayer  from  its  universality  (p.  437  and 
p.  443).  I  shall  presently  consider  the 
question  of  its  practice  throughout  the 
world,  aid  of  the  efficacj;  of  prayer  by  way 
of  petition,  but  will  first  endeavour  to 
show  what  prayer  may  be  according  to 
the  views  of  a  physicist,  and  which,  in  all 
the  criticisms  I  nave  read,  never  seems  to 
be  so  much  as  dreamed  of.  Hence  my 
painful  sense  of  the  want  of  real  religious 
feeling  outside  the  circle  said  to  be  so  ex- 
clusive, and  incapable  of  any  lofty  con- 
ceptions, or  of  any  aims,  indeed,  beyond 
purely  scientific  investigation  (p.  450). 

I  am  a  physiologist,  say,  belonging  to  a 
section  of  the  "narrow"  physicists  —  or 
a  geologist.  I  am  engaged  in  a  search 
after  the  manner  or  nature  of  work  ex- 
ercised by  some  great  power  infinitely  be- 
yond me.  What  wonder  and  admiration 
overwhelm  me  as  I  trace  the  operation  of 
a  Supreme  Intelligence!  I  may,  or  may 
not,  anthropomorphize  that  Power  and 
call  "Him"  "Creator,"  "Deity,"  "Fath- 
er," what  you  will:  terms  all  equally 
good,  but  alike  inadequate  to  imply  the 
object  or  source  of  that  inexpressible 
sense  of  admiration  which  fills  me.  Each 
term,  feeble  enough,  and  but  slightly  dif- 
fering one  from  the  other,  in  presence  of 
the  All  Supreme,  and  in  the  act  of  trao- 
ing  the  symbols  of  originating  Mind,  in 
the  happily  untranslatable  text  which  oc^ 
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copies  the  patient  and  humble  seeker 
after  fact  An  original,  revealing  beauty 
beyond  imagininff.  power,  resource,  and 
order  of  the  grandest  kind.  An  unerring 
order,  which,  in  our  experience,  knows  no 
exception,  is  all-sufilcient,  and  furnishes 
to  us,  its  children,  the  highest  type  and 
model  of  perfect  organization.  Do  I  quail 
before  the  inexorable  decree,  the  "  neces- 
sity "  of  that  Order,  if  you  please  ?  Or, 
msy  I  not  rather  rejoice  in  it — confide, 
hope,  trust  in  it ;  know  that  my  own  place 
is  a  part  of  the  grand  whole,  and  do  my 
work  unquestioningly  and  unsuggesting- 
ly?  There  is  no  influence  so  soothing, 
ooue  so  reconciling  to  the  chequered  con- 
ditions of  life  as  consciousuess  of  the  ab- 
solate  stability  of  the  Rock  on  which  the 
physicist  takes  his  stand;  who,  knowing 
tbe  intelligent  order  that  pervades  the 
Uaiyerse,  believes  in  it,  and  with  true 
filial  piety  would  never  suggest  a  petition 
for  a  change  in  the  Great  Will  as  touch- 
ing any  childish  whim  of  his  own.  I  can- 
not express  my  repugnance  at  the  notion 
that  supreme  intelligence  and  wisdom  can 
be  induenced  by  the  suggestion  of  any 
bnman  mind,  however  great. 

It  13  thus  that  we  may  breathe  the  true 
spirit  of  communion  with  the  Unseen, 
here  realize  a  sense  of  dependence  upon 
that  which  is  too  great  to  be  moved,  and 
gladly  cherish  submission  to  the  only  mas- 
tership found  to  be  unchanging  and  suf- 
ficing. Here  the  physicist  fears  no  catas- 
trophe, regards  calmly  all  that  happens, 
whatever  it  may  be,  as  the  outcome  of  the 
forces  that  exist.  His  work,  and  the 
vork  of  all  men,  the  only  work  that  satis- 
fies and  endures,  is  the  finding  and  main- 
taining of  truth  so  far  as  he  knows  it, 
freely  giving  equal  license  to  every  other 
man  to  do  the  same.  Comparing  as  we 
do  at  this  moment  our  observations  and 
experience,  and  in  tbe  clash  of  thought 
evoking  truth,  victory  for  whichever  side 
matters  not  to  him,  since  it  surely  will  in 
the  end  be  for  the  side  of  truth.  For  the 
futare  he  has  no  anxiety :  the  supreme 
Order  in  which  he  has  a  place  and  work 
cannot  fail  to  provide,  and  he  submits, 
without  suggesting  limits  or  a  definition  to 
the  plan  he  never  could  have  devised  and 
cannot  compass ;  too  glad  to  believe  that 
all  such  order  is  not  to  be  influenced  by 
human  interference. 

Such  a  spirit  enters  into  a  man's  life, 
is  part  of  it,  needs  no  special  seasons  or 
excitement  to  evoke  it :  it  is  in  him,  burn- 
ing spontaneously,  and  is  not  added  from 
without  by  any  '*  means  of  grace."  Such 
is  the  devotion  of  the  physicist,  and  the 


work  of  sucb  a  life  is  a  perpetual  prayer, 
an  identification  and  communion  of  the 
worker  with  the  sprint  of  all  force  and 
power.  Doubtless  Lutner  felt  this  when 
he  uttered  his  famous  "  laborftsse  est  oris- 
se."  It  may  or  may  not  be  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  according  to  the  Church,  but 
it  is  founded  in  truth.  Is  it  not  tbe  real- 
ization and  final  consummation  of  all  pray- 
er, all  even  of  petition  —  last  arrived  at  in 
man's  course  —  culmination  of  all  matured 
piety  expressed  in  the  memorable  ejacul»* 
tion,  "  Thy  will  be  done  "  V 

fiut  I  am  told  that  the  profanity  of  my 
proposal  consists  in  its  object,  inasmuch  as 
this  was  not  the  recovery  of  the  sick,  but 
an  endeavour  to  estimate  by  figures  —  that 
is,  scientifically  —  that  is,  truly,  nothing 
more  —  the  value  of  petition  on  their  be- 
half. And  I  am  gravely  told  that  the  Most 
High  would  never  answer  prayer  with  such 
an  end  in  view. 

Oh,  little  estimate  of  the  Supreme  I  My 
mind  revolts  against  the  tiny  finite  who 
thus  seeks  to  measure  by  its  own  frail  and 
irritable  temper  the  quality  of  the  Infinite. 
Are  His  thoughts  as  our  thoughts,  or  His 
ways  as  our  ways  ?  Shall  prayer,  which 
at  least  is  unselfish  and  aims  only  at  at- 
taining truth,  be  so  hardly  dealt  with  on 
high  ?  Has  it  not  an  aim  as  noble  as  the 
prayer  that  an  army  may  be  successful  in 
killing,  or  that  our  people  may  amass  great- 
er wealth  ?  Far  be  it  from  me  to  prescribe 
a  limit  to  Almighty  will,  and  power,  and 
goodness ;  to  presume  to  assert  how  hu- 
man motives  are  weighed  by  supreme  wis- 
dom. I  could  judge,  no  doubt,  as  to  the 
result,  were  a  narrow  human  mind  to  rule 
the  universe,  if  such  an  intolerable  idea  be 
not  too  shocking.  I  do  not  think  a  great 
benevolent  human  ruler,  a  more  than  father 
to  his  creatures,  would  refuse  to  show  what 
power  his  children  might  obtain  by  asking, 
supposing  that  he  had  repeatedly  exhorted 
them  to  ask,  and  had  promised  to  give  lib- 
erally to  all.  In  making  such  a  supposition, 
I  do  but  follow  my  opponent's  cue ;  and 
have  no  intention  of  lowering  my  ideal  of 
a  supreme  power  to  any  likeness  of  any- 
thing in  earth  or  sky.  Only  on  their  own 
showing  I  contend  that  my  critics  are  not 
warranted  in  denying,  that  a  good  Deity 
would  probably  regard  with  favour  my  re- 
quest. I  quite  understand  that,  with  the 
mental  and  moral  constitution  often  at- 
tributed to  Deity,  some  sense  of  affront  to 
his  personal  dignity  might  perhaps  be  im- 
agined by  some  men  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  divine  compliance.  That  is  evi- 
dently the  notion  intended.  Is  it  more 
ridiculous,  or  is  it  more  painful  to  learn. 
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that  to  such  a  miserable  and  primitiye  type 
the  idea  of  God  has  descended,  and  that  in 
a  nation  which  vaunts  itself  not  *'  Hea- 
then "  V 

The  question  comes  home  to  me  very 
forcibly,  more  so  than  it  ever  did  before  : 
—  Do  these  people  believe  in  the  eflScacy 
of  petition?  Does  the  religious  world 
really  believe  that  the  Sunday  services  af- 
fect the  health,  the  wealth,  the  wisdom  of 
the  prayed-for;  diminish  the  deaths,  in- 
crease the  products  of  the  fields,  preserve 
from  accidents,  &c.,  &c.  ?  Do  they  think 
that  without  such  prayers  there  would  be 
more  deaths  and  smaller  crops  ?  It  either 
is,  or  is  not  so ;  and  no  discussion  about 
direct  and  indirect  influence  will  avail  one 
jot  to  obscure  the  question.  Is  the  world 
to  g^  on  forever  with  such  a  problem  un- 
solved? Will  men  be  much  longer  con- 
tent to  be  uncertain  how  far  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  life  and  its  surroundings  are 
obedient  to  perfect  order,  and  are  regulat- 
ed by  supreme  wisdom,  or  how  far  they 
are  influenced  by  the  infinitely  small  and 
ignorant  ? 

I  know  it  will  be  retorted  that  Divine 
wisdom  selects  the  petitions,  and  answers 
only  such  as  are  wise  and  good,  that  is, 
such  as  are  in  perfect  accord  with  itself,  so 
that  none  need  fear  any  undue  meddling 
with  the  universal  order.  Why  then  peti- 
tion ?  If  all  is  to  be  lefb  to  infinite  wisdom 
after  all,  why  make,  certainly  ignorant, 
perhaps  impertinent,  suggestions?  and 
who  are  they,  even  with  *•  the  gift  of  pray- 
er "  (p.  448),  who  shall  ask  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  Divine  thought  ? 

But  suppose  some  wise,  what  is  the  high- 
est wisdom  attainable  here  in  relation  to 
that  which  rules  the  mighty  scheme  ?  To 
a  physicist,  less  than  nothing  and  vanity  1 
He  who  most  studies,  most  endeavours  to 
search,  who  labouring  ever  on  the  verge 
of  the  unknown,  meekly,  patiently,  ear- 
nestly tries  to  press  forward  the  slowly 
advancing  realm  of  the  known  into  the  in- 
finity of  the  dark  unknown,  will  be  the 
mo:st  ready  to  confess  his  ignorance,  and 
will  never  presume  to  carry  it,  in  the  form 
of  any  petition  for  interference,  into  the 
court  of  the  Most  High.  He  knows  bub 
one  desire,  the  prayer  for  "  more  light ;  " 
but  he  knows  too  that  he  must  achieve  his 
end  by  untiring  labour ;  and  that  no  light 
ever  entered  this  world,  within  human  ex- 
perience, except  in  reward  to  much  labour. 
And  so  again,  "  laborare  est  orare.'' 

Thus  much  for  two  of  the  chief  grounds 
for  non-compliance  on  the  part  of  the  re- 
ligious world  with  my  proposal  —  their  in- 
adequate conceptions  respecting  prayer  it- 


self, and,  secondly,  their  views  of  what  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  might  be  the  rela- 
tions of  a  great,  wise,  and  good  Deity  with 
His  creatures. 

I  now  desire  briefly  to  show  why  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  events  are  affected 
by  petition  to  a  supreme  power ;  such  as, 
for  example,  the  recovery  of  the  sick,  the 
improvement  of  the  weather,  the  health 
and  wealth  of  particular  persons,  the  pre- 
servation from  murder  and  sudden  death, 
&c.  I  may  confess  that  ray  own  very  grave 
doubts  on  this  question  impelled  me  to 
propose  a  test.  Dr.  Littledale,  in  referring 
to  the  test,  makes  the  following  remark, 
with  which  I  entirely  agree,  and  which 
might  have  formed  a  motto  (had  it  then 
been  written^  for  my  former  paper;  and 
how  it  is  applicable  to  me  in  any  sense  of 
admonition,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive :  — 

"  A  really  scientific  temper  would  say, 
^  The  fact  of  the  existence  of  this  phenom- 
enon '  [the  habit  of  prayer]  *  entitles  it  to 
respectful  consideration ;  the  fact  that  all 
inquiry  in  lower  spheres  of  knowledge 
testifies  to  the  truth  of  normal  sequence, 
perhaps  of  law,  makes  it  antecedently  prob- 
able that  prayer  also  belongs  to  a  sphere 
of  law,  and  has  a  definite  purpose  in  the 
economy  of  the  universe ;  since,  if  it  had 
no  such  purpose,  it  would  not,  and  could 
not,  exist  at  all.  Therefore,  instead  of  ir- 
rationally denying  its  efficacy,  let  us  exam- 
ine its  practical  operation,  without  insist- 
ing on  deductively  accommodating;  it  to  a 
preconceived  hypothesis.'  "     (P.  451.) 

Is  this  not  exactly  what  I  proposed  to  do  ? 

He  adds  another  remark  to  the  same 
purpose,  which  to  most  readers  would  seem 
almost  profane,  and  had  I  uttered  it,  what 
a  torrent  of  abuse  would  have  been  called 
forth,  and  deservedly  so ;  for  I  should  have 
been  guilty  of  using  language  which,  how- 
ever just,  would  have  been  unjustifiable  in 
me,  because  it  would  do  unnecessary  vio- 
lence to  the  best  sentiments  and  the  reli- 
gious feelings  of  many  excellent  people.  I 
refer  to  the  following  :  —  *•  For  I  can  see 
no  reason  why  prayer  as  an  actual  fact  in 
the  universe  should  not  be  investigated  as 
patiently  and  exhaustively  as  tobacco" 
(p.  437).  Somehow,  from  the  pen  of  the 
lieverend  Dr.  Littledale^  these  words  ex- 
cite no  criticism ! 

I  believe  that  I  may  safely  assume  that 
all  will  agree,  that  certain  events  within 
everybody's  knowledge  have  always  hap- 
pened with  such  absolute  regularity  that 
no  one  would  dream  of  petitioning  heaven 
for  any  change  in  their  modes  of  occur- 
rence :  events,  the  order  of  which  Las 
never  been  disturbed  during  the  histono 
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period.    Let  me  instance  the  rising  and 
settiDg  of  the  sun,  the  moTcments  of  the 
tide,  the  decay  and  death  of  all  organized 
bodies;    many  more  will  suggest  them- 
selves to  every  mind.    It  is  quite  beside 
the  mark  to  enter  upon  any  metaphysical 
discussion  of  the  terms  law,  order,  rela- 
tion of  cause  to  effect,  and  so  forth.    It 
sujfioes  for  our  purpose  that  no  sane  and 
moderately  intelligent  person  would  dream 
of  prayiug  that  the  sun  may  appear  on  the 
morrow  an  hour  sooner  or  later  than  his 
appointed  time,  that  the  action  of  the  tide 
may  be  suspended  or  reversed,  or  that  de- 
cay and  consequent  death  may  not  take 
place  in  any  given  case.    People  pray  for 
prolongation  of  life  or  postponement  of 
death,  but  no  one  thinks  of  asking  that  the 
event  may  never  arrive.    Why  is  this,  and 
why  does  the  practice  of  not  praying  for 
BQch  things  obtain  among  those  who  be- 
lieve in  the  efficacy  of  petition  for,  let  us 
call  them,  smaller  matters?     Simply  be- 
cause the  person  praying  has  an  absolute 
conviction  that  the  events  in  question  are 
sonxed,  unaltering  and  unalterable,  that 
they  are  beyond  the  scope  of  prayer.     So 
ire  see  that  practically,  and  beyond  all  dis- 
pute, the  phenomena  of  the  universe  are 
ranged  by  people  who  fully  believe  in  the 
efficacy  of  petition  in  two  categories ;  a 
class,  which  I  shall  call  number  one,  re- 
specting which  it  is  quite  useless  if  not 
presumptuous  to  pray ;  and  a  class,  num- 
ber two,  of  events  which  are  the  legitimate 
objects  of  prayer.     Now  it  is   curious  to 
observe  that  there  is  no  agreement  at  all 
among  religions  people  as  to  the  principles 
on  which  such  classification  is  to  be  made. 
Some  persons  will  place  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  subjects  in  Class  I.  than  others 
will,  and  vice  versd.   Had  the  objects  which 
can  be  influenced  by  prayer  been  authori- 
tatively defined,  and  particularly  the  ob- 
jects specified  which  cannot  be  so  influ- 
enced, a  useful  work  for  the  Church  would 
have  been  accomplished.      For,    without 
such  guidance,  many  people  must  (from 
ignorance)  be  asking  God  for  things  which 
are  unattainable  in    this  manner;  while 
others  are  not    asking  for    good  which 
might  be  so  procured.    In  first  examining 
tins  ^estion  I  called  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon rrayer  to  my  aid,  and  although  I 
found  by  inference  some  little  indication 
of  an  answer  there,  it  is  by  no  means  a 
tatisfactory  or  complete  one.     The  com- 
mon sense,  shall  I  say,  of  some  people,  or 
the   more    precise    intelligence  of  others, 
leads  them  to  regard  some  objects  as.  cer- 
tainly not  to  be  attained  by  petition.   Thus, 
cue  of  my  opponents  says,  "  of  course  it 


would  be  useless  to  pray  for  recovery  in 
the  case  of  hydrophobia,"  although  he 
thinks  that  less  severe  maladies  might  be 
much  modified  through  the  influence  of 
prayer.  I  notice  this  because  the  idea  is  a 
typical  one,  and  embodies  the  practice  of  a 
great  number  who  might  still  hesitate  so 

f)lainly  to  express  in  words  their  real  be- 
ief.  They  summon  Almighty  power  when 
the  requirement  is  not  consiaerable,  but 
when,  as  in  the  case  of  a  formidable  dis- 
ease above  quoted,  the  power  of  medicine 
appears  to  be  nil,  they  have  little  or  no 
hope  from  an  appeal  to  Omnipotence. 

6ut  if  the  theory  be  true,  that  petition 
to  the  Deity  is  an  available  power  to  in- 
fluence human  events,  then  the  line  of 
demarcation  referred  to  must  absolutely 
exist.  There  is  no  escape  from  this  infer- 
ence. It  is  either  right  and  reasonable  to 
pray  for  an  alteration  of  the  earth's  course 
round  the  sun,  or  it  is  not.  There  must  be 
a  category  of  events  not  affected  by 
prayer,  and  there  should  be  a  category  of 
events,  if  my  opponents  are  right,  which 
can  be  so  affected.  Now  I  contend  they 
are  bound  to  define  these  categories.  They 
are  bound  to  say  what  may  be  prayed  for, 
and  what  must  not  be  prayed  for.  I  of- 
fered to  aid  in  the  inquiry  by  a  practical 
test  —  a  test  which  I  am  still  quite  ready 
to  prove  to  be  practicable,  if  necessary,  in 
spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  against  it, 
and  of  the  objections  to  it,  which,  it  is 
rightly  stated,  I  have  myself  foreseen.  If 
they  concede,  as  they  must,  that  the  alter- 
ation of  a  star's  or  of  a  planet's  course  is 
not  a  fit  object  of  petition,  the  onus  pro- 
handi  of  explaining  why,  and  also  of  stat- 
ing what  objects  may  be  prayed  for,  rests 
with  them.  If  they  consent  to  make  eoerij 
event  a  legitimate  object  of  prayer,  then 
they  are  released  from  this  obligation,  and 
not  otherwise. 

But  what  has  been  the  practical  mode 
of  arranging  the  two  classes  hitherto,  for 
that  they  have  been  recognized  by  reli- 
gious people  in  all  time,  although  perhaps 
almost  unconsciously,  is  obvious?  The 
comprehensiveness  of  either  class  has  va- 
ried at  different  periods,  but  precisely  in 
obedience  to  the  intelligent  acquaintance 
of  mankind  with  physical  phenomena  — 
nothing  more ;  there  is  the  whole  secret. 
In  the  early  stages  of  man's  history,  when 
his  acquaintance  with  those  phenomena 
was  far  from  intelligent,  he  was  ready  to 
make  almost  any  event  the  object  of  peti- 
tion to  some  imaginary  unseen  power,  to 
any  deity,  or  the  many  deities  by  which  he 
fancied  himself  to  be  surrounded ;  deities, 
be  it  remarked,  of  a  malevolent  or  adverse 
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character  towards  him;  a  belief  natural 
enough  to  a  man  surronnded  by  the  forces 
of  nature  which  as  yet  he  could  not  tame 
or  teach  to  .dc^  his  bidding. 

This  dilemma,  however,  soon  called  forth 
an  intermediate  man,  who  obtained  his 
share  of  food  and  shelter  without  labour, 
by  claiming  to  possess  some  influence  with 
the  deity  to  be  propitiated,  or  coaxed  into 
compliance.  Naturally,  any  occurrence 
might  then  furnish  an  object  of  petition ; 
the  credulity  and  ignorance  of  the  wor- 
shipper, and  the  daring  and  tact  of  the  in- 
termediate man,  being  the  two  factors 
from  which  almost  any  absurdity  was  pro- 
ducible. From  that  time  to  the  present, 
advance  in  knowledge  has  enlarged  the 
class  of  objects  not  to  be  prayed  for,  and 
has  also  by  equal  steps  diminished  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  intermediate  man,  proauc- 
ing  in  his  place  the  priest,  now  an  educated 
and  conscientious  teacher.  It  is  not  mar- 
yellous,  however,  that  he  is  always  in  an- 
tagonism with  the  physicist.  For  it  is 
solely  due  to  the  observation,  labour,  and 
thought  of  the  patient  searcher  into  the 
physical  conditions  of  the  universe,  that, 
year  by  year,  during  the  world's  history, 
its  phenomena,  have  been  removed  from 
the  realm  of  the  providential  and  super- 
natural, and  placed  in  that  of  natural  and 
unvarying  order.  Thus  it  is  that  Class  I. 
ffrows  larger  day  by  day,  while  Class  II. 
diminishes  in  like  proportion.  Where 
shall  this  progress  stop  ?  Will  any  say,  it 
stops  to-day  ;  or,  a  year  hence ;  —  or  that 
it  will  not  continue  to  go  on  as  long  as  one 
single  intelligent  scientific  worker  dwells 
on  the  globe  ?  Class  I.  must  inevitably 
grow  larger  and  larger :  Class  II.  as  inev- 
itably smaller.  \Vhen,  and  where,  will 
the  professed  believer  in  petition  venture 
to  draw  the  line  between  them  ?  He  must 
follow,  drawn  by  inexorable  power,  in  the 
wake  of  advancing  science,  and  after  hard 
resistance,  as  always ;  giving  up  one  post 
after  another,  and  resigning  event  after 
event,  to  be  detached  from  the  once  great 
class  of  objects  to  be  prayed  for,  and  ad- 
mitting their  title  of  admission  into  the 
great  class  of  settled  and  ordered  events, 
not  to  be  influenced  by  human  interfer- 
ence, and  capitulating  with  the  best  grace 
he  may  when  forced  to  surrender. 

So  it  follows,  that  what  a  man  will  pray 
for  depends  precisely  on  the  extent  of  his 
intelligent  acquaintance  with  the  phenom- 
ena around  and  within  him.  The  more  ig- 
norant he  is  of  these  and  of  their  modes 
of  occurrence,  the  larger  his  field  for  peti- 
tion; the  more  intelligent,  the  smaller 
must  be  his  ranse. 


Past  experience  then  makes  it  very  prob- 
able that  the  class  of  phenomena  which 
have  an  order  as  defined  as  that  of  the 
movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  that  is, 
a  regularity  without  known  exception,  is  a 
very  large  one.  And  there  are  many  who, 
perhaps  not  unreasonably,  believe  the  anal- 
ogy thus  offered  to  be  so  strong,  that  it  ia 
not  improbable  that  there  really  are  no 
events  which  are  not  equally  determined 
by  natural  order,  and  might  be  equally 
foreseen  and  forecast,  were  we  in  posses- 
sion of  the  necessary  data. 

To  apply,  by  some  means,  a  scientifie 
method  to  solve  a  part  of  the  problem  was 
the  sole  object  of  my  proposaL  It  is  mat- 
ter of  extreme  satisfaction  to  me  to  find 
an  authority  so  respected  as  that  of  Dr. 
Littiedale  agreeing  with  me  on  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  object,  and  asserting  that  the 
efficacy  of  petition  to  Deity  is  a  subject 
for  uncompromising  exhaastive  scientific 
research.  We  differ  as  to  the  mode ;  the 
devotion  of  the  hospital  ward  to  the  pur- 
pose. That  is  a  mere  trifie ;  I  simply  de- 
sired to  raise  the  question  and  to  call  pub- 
lic attention  to  it.  For  a  large  majority 
of  writers  on  this  subject  have  laboured  to 
show  that  prayer  is  not  a  fit  subject  for 
such  an  inquiry,  and  that  I  have  sinned  by 
laying  a  profane  hand  on  the  ark  of  God, 
in  proposibg  to  learn  whether  or  no  He 
will  thus  specifically  aid  us  in  the  humane 
work  of  battling  with  disease,  sufiering, 
and  death.  Still  I  am  no  partisan  of  the 
scheme,  and  shall  gladly  listen  to  a  plan 
which  shall  better  attain  our  common  end. 
For  myself,  I  take  leave  of  the  controversy, 
the  practical  work  of  life  which  circum- 
stances have  laid  on  me,  forbids  my  further 
participation  at  present  in  the  inquiry.  It 
is,  evidently,  full  of  interest  for  myriads 
of  others  also.  As  a  contribution  towards 
its  solution,  it  is  impossible  to  overrate  Mr. 
Galton's  laborious  and  scientific  record  re- 
lating to  the  subject,  nor  to  overlook  its 
importance.  Had  I  done  nothing  more 
than  elicit  the  production  of  this  last  work 
of  his,  I  should  have  been  amply  content. 

I  have  only  to  remind  my  former  critics 
and  any  future  ones,  that  it  is  beside  the 
issue  to  term  me  or  my  views  materialistic, 
fatalist,  or  the  like.*  It  forms  no  part  of 
a  candid  reply  to  do  so,  and  although 
many  good  people  still  respond  to  the  pre- 
judice so  easily  and  so  cheaply  aroused  by 

•  Even  Dr.  Littiedale,  with  all  his  desire  to  teit 
Boiendiioally  the  value  of  prayer.  conde«cend<  to 
atyle  me  '*  a  materiallatlo  surj^eon  or  physidan.'*  ftr 
proposinff  a  method,  and  adroitly  contrive*  to  asso- 
ciate me  in  the  same  paragraph  with  Voltaire!  For 
what  end,  bat  to  oaiue  pr^adioe,  eureiy  not  to 
entbroe  an  argnment? 
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•tUehing  epttheto  which  haye  little  mean- 
iDgt  and  are  really  designed  to  be  oppro- 
brions,  the  great  body  of  the  public  (fesire 
a  rational  solution  of  every  important 
oneetion,  and  have  a  right  to  expect  its 
oiscnssion  unalloyed  with  adventitious 
matter  of  this  kind. 

Thb  Author  of  **  Hmra  towards  a  Se. 
Rions  Attempt  to  Estimate  the 
Value  of  ths  Prater  for  the 
Sick." 

Club,  Sept.,  1873. 


III. 

There  is  a  story  told  somewhere,  that 
when  Copernicus  diyulffed  his  theory  of 
the  earth  running  round  the  sun,  a  coun- 
tryman came  to  him  declaring  that  he 
would  believe  it  when  he  saw  it,  and  in- 
nsted  on  his  working  an  experiment  to 
give  him  ocular  demonstration.  I  forget 
what  Copernicus  did;  but  I  know  that 
Francis  Bacon  would  have  said,  *<A 
man  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of  nature 
in  any  other  way  than  he  enters  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  by  becoming  a  little 
child,"  and  by  submitting  to  what  the 
Master  teaches,  and  the  rules  of  his 
school 

The  experiment  proposed  in  the  paper 
forwtfded  by  Professor  Tyndall,  is  not 
ooDoeived  in  the  spirit  of  Bacon.  Every 
one  sees  how  unreasonable  it  would  be  to 
propose  as  a  test  of  tHe  efficacy  of  prayer 
that  all  the  clergy  of  the  Church,  joined 
by  all  the  dissenting  ministers,  should 
a^e  to  pray  that  the  sun  should  stand 
still  on  a  certain  day  at  noon,  and  to  allow 
that  prayer  is  of  no  value  provided  he 
went  on  in  his  course.  We  laugh  at  Rous- 
seau^ method  of  settling  the  question  of 
the  existence  of  God :  he  was  to  pray  and 
then  throw  a  stone  at  a  tree,  and  aecide 
in  the  affirmative  or  negative,  accordineas 
it  did  or  did  not  strike  the  object.    The 

a)eriment  projected  by  Professor  Tyn- 
1*8  friend  is  scarcely  less  irrational. 
A  man  has  to  enter  the  one  kingdom  as 
he  does  the  other,  bv  a  docile  attention  to 
its  laws.  But  the  laws  of  the  two  king- 
doms are  not  the  same.  In  the  one  the 
investigator  must  patiently  watch  phenom- 
ena, and  settle  everything  by  observa- 
tion and  experiment.  But  be  would  not 
thereby  be  required  to  submit  to  such  a 
proposal  as  that  made  to  Copernicus.  The 
Christian  has  also  a  method  which  he 
follows,  and  he  can  explain  it  to  those 
who  may  wish  to  follow  it,  and  he 
can  give  good  reasons  for  his  belief  in 
Ftondenoe  and  j^yer;  but  he  gets  his 


evidence  in  a  different  way  from  the  man 
of  science ;  and  he  is  not  obliged  in  logi- 
cal consistency  to  test  his  belief  in  the  way 
propounded  in  the  paper  inserted  in  the 
CotUemnorary  Review. 

(1.)  The  proposal  is  not  consistent  with 
the  method  and  laws  of  God's  spiritual 
kingdom.  The  project,  in  fact,  is  imperi- 
ous, and  is  as  little  likely  to  be  successful 
as  the  attempts  bv  scientific  men  to  force 
Nature  to  reveal  her  secrets  by  '*  anticipa- 
tion "  or  by  doffmatic  reason.  God's 
spiritual  kingdom,  like  his  natural,  non  im-' 
peratur  nisi  parendo.  The  project  is  not 
prescribed  by  God,  nor  is  it  one  to  which 
we  can  reasonably  expect  Him  to  conform. 

Every  intelligent    defender  of   prayer 
has  allowed  a  becoming  sovereignty  to 
Grod  in  answering  the  petitions  presented 
to  Him.  ■  A  number  of  persons  are  in  the 
ward  of  an  hospital,  and  there  are  Chris- 
tian visitors  prayings  for  them,  for  their 
spiritual  improvement  and  for  their  recov- 
ery—  if  it  be  agreeable  to  the  vntl  of  God, 
In  answering  this  prayer,  God  may  pro- 
vide that  some,  or  many,  or  all,  or  that 
few  or  none  be  cured,  as  it  may  be  for  the 
good  of  the  persons  praying,  or  the  per- 
sons prayed  for,  or  of  the   families    and 
community  to  which  they  belong.    And 
this  sovereignty  of  God,  always  regalated 
by  wisdom,  is  not  to  be  interfered  with  by 
a  proposal  dated  from  the  ^'Atheneum 
Club,  Pall  Mall,''  even  if  it  has  the  sanc- 
tion of  one  who,  conforming  to  the  meth- 
ods of  science,  has  performed  very  effective 
experiments  on  heat  and  sound.    Every 
one  sees  that  the  world  might  be  thrown 
into  inextricable  confusion  were  God  ne- 
cessitated to  attend  to  such  schemes,  sanc- 
tioned in  no  way  in  his  Word,  or  by  the 
relirion  of  Nature.    In  answering  prayer, 
God  has  (to  speak  after  the  manner  of 
men)  to  weigh  a  thousand  circumstances, 
including   the  character  of  the  men  who 
pray,  and  the  spirit  in  which  they  pray, 
and  the  character  of  those  who  are  prayed 
for,  and  the  influence  they  may  exercise  on 
society  at  large.    A  few  years  ago  the  late 
Prince  Albert  was  in  a  raging  fever,  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  were  praying  for 
his   recovery.     Must  God  answer  these 
prayers  by  restoring  the  Prince  to  health, 
and  this  whatever  be  the  consequences? 
It  is  said  —  on  what  I  believe  to  oe  ffood 
authority  —  that  shortly  after  the   death 
of  the  Prince,  the  wise  and  good  Queen 
of  Great  Britain  declined  following  the 
counsel  of  her  advisers,  when  they  wished 
to  proclaim  war  against  America,  and  she 
did  so  because  her  departed  husband  waa 
always  opposed  to  such  a  fratricidal  pro- 
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ceeding.  We  may  pat  the  supposition 
that  the  PriDce,  if  alive,  might  not  have 
had  influence  enough  to  stop  the  war,  and 
that  it  could  have  oeen  arrested  only  by 
the  firmness  of  a  woman  inspired  by  re- 
gard for  the  dead.  I  enter  in  no  way  into 
the  secret  designs  of  God,  but  putting  the 
supposition,  I  ask  whether  even  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  praying  would  have 
been  entitled  to  insist  that  the  Prince 
should  be  restored,  when  the  result  would 
have  been  the  most  ui^justifiable  and  dis- 
astrous war  of  which  our  world  has  been 
the  theatre?  And  might  there  not  be 
equally  weighty  reasons  why  God  should 
not  spare  more  persons  in  the  side  of  the 
liospital  prayed  for  in  the  scientific  experi- 
ment, than  in  the  other  side  not  so  cared 
for  by  man  ? 

It  is  said  of  our  Lord  that  at  a  certain 
place  He  could  not  do  many  mighty  works 
''  because  of  their  unbelief.**  In  order  to 
His  hearing  prayer,  in  order  to  His  an- 
swering prayer,  God  requires  faith  —  as 
large,  at  least,  as  a  mustard  seed.  With 
the  evidence  which  every  man  has  fur- 
nished to  him  of  the  existence,  the  love, 
and  care  of  God,  this  requirement  is  most 
reasonable.  It  can  be  shown  that  there 
is  admirable  wisdom  in  God's  plan  of  con- 
necting the  acceptance  of  prayer  and  the 
answer  to  prayer  with  a  previous  or  con- 
temporaneous faith.  And  it  can  be  shown 
that  our  Lord  showed  equal  wisdom  in 
declining  to  work  miracles  on  every  occa- 
sion. He  always  refused  to  work  them  for 
mere  empty  display,  or  to  gratify  the 
wonder-seek  in  ff  spirit  of  the  Jews.  Where 
they  demanded  signs  in  an  arbitrary  man- 
ner, he  told  them  they  had  enough  of  evi- 
dence, and  declared  that  if  they  believed 
not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  would 
they  believe  though  one  rose,  from  the 
dead  —  a  declaration  which  was  realized 
when,  a  short  time  after,  He  rose  from  the 
dead,  and  the  Jews  continued  as  incredu- 
lous as  ever.  Suppose  the  proposed  exper- 
iment succeeded  for  once,  the  scientific 
men  would  have  some  way  of  accounting 
for  it,  and  would  insist  on  the  experiment 
being  repeated  once  and  again,  which 
could  be  done  only  at  the  expense  of  de- 
ranging the  whole  of  the  delicately  hung 
ficales  of  Providence. 

(2.)  The  project  is  not  consistent  with 
the  spirit  in  which  Christians  pray.  They 
pray  because  commanded  to  pray.  They 
pray  because  it  is  the  prompting  of  their 
hearts  commended  by  conscience.  They 
pray  because  they  expect  God  to  listen  to 
the  offering  up  of  their  desires.  They 
pray  because  they  expect  God  to  grant 


what  they  pray  for,  so  far  as  it  may  be 
agreeable  to  His  will  and  their  own  good. 
But  they  shrink  from  praying  as  an  exper- 
iment,—  a  dutiful  child  would  shrink  from 
such  an  experimenting  on  the  love  of  an 
earthly  father.  Such  prayer,  they  feel, 
would  imply  doubt  on  their  part,  and  might 
give  offence  to  One  who  expects  us  to  come 
to  Him  as  children  unto  a  father.  They  fear 
that  it  might  look  as  if  they  required  Him 
to  answer  prayer  in  a  particular  way, 
whether  it  may  be  for  good  or  evil,  and 
unjustifiably  expose  Him  to  reproach  pro- 
vided He  refused  to  comply  with  the  un- 
called-tor demand. 

Christians  would  shrink  from  the  idea 
of  praying  for  the  sick  on  the  one  side  of 
an  hospital  and  not  praying  for  those  on 
the  other.  To  reduce  the  whole  project 
to  an  absurdity,  we  can  conceive  one  bodv 
of  men  praying  for  one  part  of  the  ward, 
and  another  for  the  other  part,  and  thus 
no  choice  left  to  God.  True,  there  must 
be  something  like  this  when  there  is  war 
between  two  countries  —  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  late  war  between  France  and  Grer^ 
many.  But  in  all  such  cases  God  is  judge, 
and  may,  we  suppose,  answ«r  the  prayers 
of  the  right  side ;  nay,  He  may  answer  the 
prayers  of  both  sides,  giving  the  victory  to 
Germany,  and  the  trial  to  France,  as  a 
means  of  chastening  her,  and,  as  she 
profits  by  it,  and  continues  to  pray,  rais- 
ing her  to  greater  eminence  in  years  to 
come.  • 

(3.)  These  considerations  show  the  neg- 
ative side.  But  I  cannot  close  without 
opening  the  positive  side.  What  then  in- 
duces a  reasonable  man  to  pray  ?  What 
reason  has  he  for  thinking  that  his  prayers 
will  be  answered  ?  He  has  abundant  rea- 
sons, quite  as  convincing  as  the  scientific 
man  has  for  believins  that  if  he  proceeds 
on  the  method  of  induction  he  will  make 
Nature  reveal  her  secrets.  But  the  evi- 
dence is  not  precisely  the  same  in  the  two 
cases. 

Every  logician  knows  that  there  are 
various  sorts  of  evidence,  each  convincing 
in  its  own  department.  There  is  one  kind 
in  physical  science  —  of  which  Professor 
Tyndall  is  master;  but  another  kind  in 
mathematics;  and  yet  a  third  kind  in 
morals  and  in  practical  duty.  A  father, 
let  me  suppose,  recommends  his  sou  to  fol- 
low virtue,  to  be  temperate,  chaste,  honest, 
and  benevolent,  and  assures  him  that  he 
will  thereby  enjoy  a  much  larger  amount 
of  happiness.  But  young  Hopeful  pro- 
fesses not  to  be  satisfied,  and  wishes  to 
have  clearer  notions  on  the  specific  point, 
whether  a  youth  indulging  all  his  desires, 
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Yith  only  a  little  prudence,  may  not  have 
as  mnch  enjoyment  as  one  who  restrains 
them  ?  and  he  insists  that  an  experiment 
be  tried  with  the  boys  of  a  poor-house,  one 
half  of  whom  are  allowed  every  indulgence, 
vhile  the  other  half  are  exposed  to  re- 
straint The  wise  father  would  at  once 
cut  off  all  such  discussion,  by  showing  that 
Tirtne  is  a  thing  binding  on  us,  that  by 
its  very  nature  it  is  fitted  to  lead  to  hap- 
piness, and  by  pointing  to  the  issues  of 
virtoe  and  vice  seen  in  common  life. 

We  are  entitled  to  treat  in  the  same 
way  the  proposal  made  to  us  in  *»  the  sug- 
gesuve  letter "  forwarded  to  the  Contem- 
pararff  Review.  We  show  that  prayer  is 
the  becoming  expression  of  gratitude,  the 
required  confession  of  sins  committed.  We 
show  that  God  commands  us  to  pray ; 
"men  ought  always  to  pray."  It'  is  a 
confessed  duty  of  revealed  religion ;  it  is 
also  a  duty  of  natural  religion  —  it  is  the 
natural  and  proper  outburst  of  a  heart 
under  the  influence  of  becoming  feeling. 
We  believe  that  He  who  thus  commands 
US  to  pray  will  in  His  own  time  and  way 
send  an  answer. 

We  should  always  be  prepared  to  leave 
a  sovereignty  with  Gdd  as  to  the  means 
He  may  employ  in  answering  prayer.  I  do 
not  believe  that  God  usually  answers  pray- 
er by  violating  or  even  changing  His  own 
laws  —  1  mean  physical  laws.  In  answer- 
ing prayer,  God  will  have  a  respect  to 
His  own  laws,  ordered  so  wisely  and  so 
kindly.  A  violent,  capricious  interfer- 
ence with  them,  even  in  answer  to  prayer, 
might  work  irr«;mediable  mischief.  But 
sorely  God  is  not  precluded  from  answer- 
ing prayer  because  lie  hath  instituted  a 
wise  economy  in  His  physical  government. 
1  believe  that  God  commonly  answers 
prayer  by  natural  means,  appointed  for 
this  purpose  from  the  very  beginning, 
when  He  gave  to  mind  and  matter  their 
laws,  and  arranged  the  objects  with  these 
laws  for  the  accomplishment  of  His  wise 
and  beneficent  ends,  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  virtue  and  the  discouragement  of 
▼ice,  and  among  others  to  provide  an  an- 
swer to  the  acceptable  petitions  of  His  peo- 
ple. God,  in  answer  to  prayer,  may  re- 
store the  patient  by  an  original  strength 
:  of  constitution,  or  by  the  well-timed  ap- 
plication of  a  remedy.  The  two,  the  pray- 
er and  its  answer,  were  in  the  very  counsel 
of  God,  and  if  there  had  not  been  the  one, 
I  there  would  not  have  been  the  other.  The 
i  believer  is  in  need  of  a  blessing,  and  he 
;  a^ksit;  and  he  finds  that  the  God  who 
created  the  need  and  prompted  the  prayer 
has  provided  the  means  of  granting  what 


he  needs.  But  what  reason  can  we  have 
for  believing  that  this  experiment  devised 
in  the  Athenaaum  Club,  Pall  Mall,  has  a 
like  place  in  the  counsels  of  Heaven  ? 

He  prays  for  things  agreeable  to  God's 
will.  He  will  not  pray  for  anything  which 
God  shows  to  be  absolutely  denied  him. 
When  his  son  is  evidently  dead,  he  will 
not  pray  that  God  would  restore  him  to 
life  in  this  world.  As  he  prays  for  the  suf- 
ferers on  one  side  of  an  hospital,  he  will 
not  be  precluded  from  praying  with  equal 
fervency  for  those  on  the  other  side. 

Led  by  such  reasons  to  pray,  he  fiuds 
that  his  prayers  are  answered.  His  ex- 
perience confirms  his  faith.  Beginning 
the  exercise  in  faith,  he  gains,  as  he  con- 
tinues, as  abundant  evidence  of  the  pow- 
er of  prayer  as  of  the  power  of  any  physi- 
cal agent.  In  the  course  of  years,  and  as 
he  looks  back  upon  his  life,  he  can  dis- 
cover case  upon  case  in  which,  unobserved 
by  the  world,  his  petitions  have  been 
granted;  or  rather,  he  perceives  that  as 
he  prays  in  duty  and  in  faith,  his  whole 
life  is  ordered  by  the  Lord.  It  is  espe- 
cially so,  when  his  requests  are  for  progress 
in  spiritual  excellence.  When  his  prayers 
are  hindered,  he  sees  that  his  moral  pro- 
gress is  hindered.  When  his  aspirations 
are  fervent,  he  finds  that  his  soul  is  filled 
with  peace,  with  comfort. 

The  proposal  made  in  the  letter  forward- 
ed by  Professor  Tyndall,  is  evidently  re- 
garded as  likely  to  be  troublesome  to  re- 
ligious men.  If  they  accept,  it  is  expected 
that  the  issue  of  the  experiment  will  cover 
them  with  confusion.  If  they  decline, 
they  will  be  charged  with  refusing  to  sub-* 
mit  to  a  scientific  test.  It  may  turn  out, 
however,  that  all  that  the  letter  proves  is 
an  utter  ignorance  on  the  part  of  certain 
scientific  men  of  the  kind  of  evidence  by 
which  moral  and  religious  truths  are  sus- 
tained. I  believe  that  the  time  has  come 
when  the  intelligent  public  must  intimate 
pretty  decisively  that  those  who  have  ex- 
celled in  physical  experiments  are  not 
therefore  fitted  to  discuss  philosophical  or 
religious  questions.  Persons  who  do  not 
follow  the  appropriate  method  in  physical 
science  will  not  Be  rewarded  by  discov- 
eries. Those  who  decline  coming  to  God 
believing  that  He  is,  and  that  He  is  the 
rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek 
Him,  need  not  expect  the  blessings  of  re- 
ligion. Professor  Tyndall  has  faith  in  the 
ordinances  of  nature,  and  he  and  those 
who  read  his  works  have  profited  by  it.  I 
have  no  evidence  that  he  has  studied  so 
carefully  the  method  of  earning  fruit  in  the 
kingdom  of  grace  as  in  the  kingdom  of 
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nature.  But  of  this  I  am  sure,  that  with 
a  like  faith  in  God,  in  His  providence  and 
word,  as  he  has  in  science,  he  will  reap  a 
yet  greater  and  more  enduring  reward. 

James  M'Cosh. 

FaxvcsToir,  New  Jbbbzt,  U.S. 
Aug.  6, 1672. 


From  Saint  FlHilfl. 
OFF  THE  SKELUGS. 

BT  jBAir  nroBLow. 
OHAPTEB    XXVI. 

**  Heaven  doth  with  ui  as  we  with  torches  do,  — 
Not  light  them  for  themselyes ;  —  for  if  ourTirtaes' 
Did  not  ffo  forth  of  us,  'twere  all  alike 
As  if  we  aad  them  not."        .« 

Shdkspeare. 

It  was  a  hot  afternoon  when  Anne  and 
I  reached  Miss  Tott's  small  house.  How 
close  and  confined  it  was  !  how  dirty  and 
faded  it  looked  1  how  dim  the  windows  t 
and  oh,  the  blinds  I 

**  I  am  sure  I  shall  detest  this  part  of 
London,"  I  said,  when  Anne  and  I  were 
left  alone  in  my  bedroom. 

*^  I  dare  say  this  is  the  closest  and  dirti- 
est part,  miss,"  said  Anne  in  her  ignor- 
ance. 

Miss  Tott  was  very  kind.  My  restless- 
ness and  my  craving  for  action  excited  her 
observation  directly,  and  she  took  me  to 
church  —  a  particular  church  .  that  she 
liked,  because  the  service  was  so  earnest, 
she  said,  and  so  beautiful.  She  also  took 
me  to  Covent  Garden  to  choose  flowers 
to  help  to  decorate  it.  The  services  of 
'  this  church,  she  told  me,  were  so  soothing 
to  a  spirit  wearied  with  worldly  dissipa- 
tion and  the  fatiguing  pleasures  of  society. 
Poor  woman  !  neither  she  nor  I  knew  any- 
thing about  society.  She  led  as  dull  a  life 
as  possible,  f  gathered  that  by  dissipation 
the  meant  balls,  parties,  theatres,  and  all 
the  crowd  of  a  London  season;  but  she 
could  not  afford  anything  of  the  sort,  and 
I  believe  she  thought  she  was  soothed  be- 
cause some  fashionable  people,  who  really 
were  overpowered  with  the  fatigues  of 
too  much  of  this  world's  pleasure,  felt  that 
their  minds  were  soothed. 

I  wanted  not  calm,  but  action.  My  mind 
was  highly  strung :  I  dreamed  of  the  sea ; 
I  wanted  my  brother,  and  felt,  day  by  day 
more  keenly,  how  cruelly  thoughtless  it 
was  of  Mr.  Brandon  to  have  taken  him 
away  from  me,  just  that  he  might  more 
easily  am&se  him  at  the  time.  I  wanted 
also  to  forget  that  scene  in  the  wood.  The 
fluttering  of  those  leaves  that  let  in  wan- 
dering  spots  of  sunshine  I  often    heard 


quite  distinctly  when  I  sat  silent*  and  the 
passionate  tones  of  the  noble  voice  thst 
had  said  ignoble  things.  It  seemed  too 
near  me  now,  too  prominent;  it  was  al- 
most intolerable  sometimes,  and  I  craved 
the  power  to  dismiss  the  mental  echoes 
of  its  lovely  tones,  and  St.  George  with 
them,  for  ever.  So  in  a  very  few  daji, 
having  made  up  my  mind  that  I  could  not 
be  happy  with  Miss  Tott,  and  that  I  should 
like  to  be  near  the  British  Museum,  I  sal- 
lied forth  with  Anne.  We  bought  a  map 
of  London,  called  a  cab,  and  were  set  down 
close  to  that  veritable  institution. 

We  stood  on  the  pavement  consulting 
our  map,  while  the  sentry  looked  on  wi^ 
a  supercilious  air.  I  decided  that  I  would 
have  lodgings  in  Russell  Square  or  Gordon 
Square ;  so  we  proceeded  to  that  locality, 
but  did  not  flnd  any  fSunilies  there  who 
desired  to  take  lodjB^ers.  We  then  bought 
a  copy  of  the  Tune$,  and  while  we  ate 
some  soup  in  a  pastry-cook's  shop,  we 
looked  out  for  advertisements,  and  foond 
several  that  seemed  to  promise  what  we 
wanted.  As  we  left  each  of  these  houses, 
Anne  said  quietly,  but  without  the  least 
hesitation,  that  she  was  sure  it  was  not  at 
all  the  right  place  for  me  to  live  in,  and 
she  was  also  sure  Mrs.  Hen&ey  would 
agree  with  her.  So  I  found  I  had  Anne 
to  please  as  well  as  myself,  and  we  soon 
decided  against  them,  and  went  home  tired 
but  hopeful. 

The  next  day,  however,  in  a  street  near 
the  Museum  we  found  a  widow  lady,  for- 
merly the  wife  of  a  curate  in  that  immedi- 
ate neighbourhood,  and  she  gave  us  such 
unexceptionable  references,  and  offered 
both  board  and  lodging  on  such  reasonable 
terms,  that  I  thought  I  must  venture  to 
ask  whether  there  was  any  disadvanta^ 
connected  with  her  rooms  which  made  it 
difficult  for  her  to  let  them. 

She  frankly  told  me  that  there  was :  she 
did  not  take  anv  boarders  but  ladies,  and 
she  gave  music  lessons  every  morning,  and 
had  a  singing-class  twice  a  week.  Ladies 
did  not  generally  like  the  music,  and  would 
not  stay  with  her.  Moreover,  she  bad 
three  little  boys,  who  went  to  school  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  therefore  she  dined  at 
one  o'clock,  and  could  not  change  the  boar. 
The  terms  were  very  reasonable,  and  I 
was  told  that  I  should  have  the  use  of  the 
small  dining-room  every  day  after  two 
o'clock ;  but  that  all  my  meals,  excepting 
my  tea,  I  was  to  take  with  the  family. 

Mrs.  Bolton,  my  proposed  hostess,  did 
not  seem  to  believe  that  I  would  stay  with 
her  long,  -—  hardly  thought  at  first  that  I 
would  come  to  her  at  idl;  bat  she  coold 
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lefer  me  to  three  clergymen,  she  was  an 
nndoubted  gentlewoman,  and  her  house, 
though  the  furniture  was  to  the  last  degree 
faded  and  shabby,  was  exquisitely  neat  and 
dean.  I  saw  at  a  glance  that  Anne  was 
contented,  and  as  we  retired  she  said  she 
thought  this  was  the  kind  of  place  Mrs. 
Henfrey  would  approve. 

<^  Are  you  to  describe  it  and  Mrs.  Bolton 
to  her  Y  "  I  inquired. 

^  Yes,  ma*am,"  she  replied. 

I  felt  that  I  was  not  alone  in  the  world 
alter  all ;  I  was  looked  after  through  my 
maid.  The  idea  was  not  nnpleasing.  Not 
one  of  that  family,  excepting  Valentine, 
had  proposed  to  correspond  with  me ;  but  I 
was  thankful  to  find  that  Mrs.  Henfrey,  who 
took  so  little  notice  of  any  one,  was  yet 
under  the  impression  that  it  behoved  her 
not  utterly  to  lose  sight  of  me.  So  we 
took  those  rooms,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days,  having  settled  money  matters 
with  Miss  Tott,  we  went  to  them. 

Excitement,  novelty,  resolution,  and  ex- 
pectation had  hitherto  kept  me  up.  I  had 
oeen  busy,  too,  and  was  not  aware  that 
the  first  hour  of  idleness  would  be  a  try- 
ing one.  So  it  was,  however.  We  ar- 
rived, were  welcomed,  my  boxes  were 
taken  upstairs,  there  was  a  dispute  with 
the  cabmen,  my  clothes  were  unpacked 
and  laid  in  the  drawers  by  Anne,  and 
then  she  retired  to  her  own  little  room, 
and  I  was  left  alone. 

I  was  standing  before  the  glass,  as  I  well 
lemember,  putting  on  my  brooch.  It 
wanted  an  nour  to  tea-time,  and  I  had 
nothing  to  do.  I  did  not  like  to  go  down- 
stairs in  the  strange  house,  so  I  had  told 
Anne  to  call  me  when  tea  was  ready. 

The  first  odd  sensations  that  I  had  were 
physical.  My  hand  began  to  tremble  so 
that  I  could  not  fasten  the  brooch,  and 
looking  at  myself  in  the  glass  I  perceived  a 
sudden  pallor,  and  began  to  feel  very  cold ; 
an  extraordinary  sense  of  forlornness  fol- 
lowed, and  an  undefined  terror  at  the  pros- 
pect which  lay  before  me. 

I  went  and  laid  myself  down  on  the  bed, 
and  drew  the  quilt  over  me ;  a  longing 
that  was  almost  unbearable  came  and 
throbbed  in  my  temples  and  sang  in  my 
ears,  with  the  sound  of  the  sea,  and  the  I 
WMshing  of  waves,  and  the  voices  and 
trampline  of  sailors'  feet.  I  wanted 
Tom  and  my  uncle ;  I  wanted  my  own 
home,  my  cabin,  my  berth.  This  outer 
world  that  I  had  been  thrust  into  was 
almost  intolerable;  but  nothing  could 
be  done.  I  knew  not  in  what  waters  the 
<* Curlew "  might  then  be  rocking;  but  I 
could  get  back  to  the  house  I  hful  come 


from.  I  yearned  for  it  unspeakably.  I 
thought  of  Valentine  and  his  father,  and 
wanted  to  be  near  them.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  the  bluebells,  and  all  that  I  had 
suffered  in  the  wood  where  they  grew,  I 
almost  believe  that  in  that  hour  of  misery 
I  should  have  fled  from  London  and  wend- 
ed my  way  back  again  into  the  neighbour- 
hood that  I  had  so  lately  left. 

But  I  did  nothing. 

Ohl  how  could  I  —  how  could  I  have 
come  away  to  this  desolate  London?  I 
moved  my  head  on  the  pillow,  and  became 
conscious  that  such  sudden  weakness  had 
overpowered  me  as  left  me  no  strength  to 
rise.  I  shivered,  and  faintly  longed  to 
draw  more  clothes  over  me,  but  could  not. 

^*  What  can  this  be  ?  "  was  mv  bewil- 
dered thouffht.  **  Am  I  ill,  and  therefore 
nervous  and  terrified  ?  or  has  this  sudden 
knowledge  of  what  it  is  to  be  desolate 
made  me  ill  V  " 

Still  lying  quiet  in  my  bed,  with  no 
power  to  rise,  no  power  to  shed  tears,  and 
feeling  every  limb  grow  colder,  I  heard 
Anne  at  last ;  but  the  sound  of  her  voice 
was  dim.  I  thought  she  was  outside  the 
door,  but  opening  my  dull  eyes  I  saw  her 
leaning  over  me.  I  could  then  rouse  my- 
self sufficiently  to  sav  that  I  did  not  feel 
well,  and  she  presently  brought  a  cup  of 
hot  tea  and  some  bread  and  butter  to  the 
side  of  the  bed ;  and  when  I  failed  to  raise 
my  head,  she  said,  tenderly,  ^  What  is  it, 
my  dear,  sweet,  pretty  lady  ? ''  and  set 
down  the  cup,  and,  lifting  me,  laid  my 
head  on  her  bosom,  began  to  chafe  my 
hands  and  comfort  me,  drawing  the  blan- 
kets about  me,  and  folding  me  in  hex 
strong  motherly  arms.  Oh  I  how  com- 
fortable was  the  feeling  of  nearness  to 
something  that  lived  and  cared  for  me.  I 
drew  myself  close  to  her,  and  held  her 
fast. 

To  my  surprise  her  next  words  were, 
"  You're  not  afraid,  ma'am,  are  you  ?  ** 

I  UKU  afraid,  I  answered. 

**  You  have  no  call  to  be,  ma^am.  I've 
been  expecting  the  time  when  you  would 
break  down.  You've  been  too  busy  by 
half,  thinking  of  all  manner  of  things,  and 
running  about  here  and  there." 

I  answered,  ^  I  could  not  bear  to  be  idle. 
I  did  not  wish  to  think  about  living  alone 
till  I  was  compelled  to  do  it." 

"  Well,  ma'&m,  but  now  you  must  think 
about  it^  because  it  has  begun.  You're 
not  so  badly  off,  are  you,  ma'am,  as  the 
disciples  were  when  the  Lord  of  glorv  told 
'em  ne  must  leave  them,  and  yet  He  said 
that  He  would  send  them  a  Comforter 
that  should  make  them  better  off  than  they 
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had  been  with  Him  ?  Well,  ma'am,  we've 
not  lost  aDything  so  dear  as  the  seeing 
and  bearing  of  the  Saviour  on  earth;  and 
yet  if  we  pray  the  Father,  He  will  send 
the  Comforter  to  ua  as  well  as  to  them. 
So  we  have  no  need  to  feel  as  if  we  were 
desolate." 

I  tried  to  assent,  and  held  her  fast  lest 
she  should  go,  for  her  words  were  healing 
medicine  to  me.  She  gave  me  the  tea. 
"  Oh  1 "  I  said,  **  I  don't  know  how  to  live 
by  myself,  away  from  every  one  that  used 
to  care  for  me."     * 

I  asked  her  to  read  to  me.  It  was  to  be 
something  in  the  Bible  that  would  do  me 
good.  I  let  her  make  her  choice,  and  to 
my  surprise  she  began  to  read  what  I  have 
always  thought  the  most  affecting  chapter 
in  the  whole  Bible,  the  first  chapter  of 
Ruth.  It  lo^t  nothing  by  the  grave,  soft 
voice  of  reverent  gentleness,  nor  by  the 
slight  provincial  accent ;  and  the  moment 
the  familiar  narrative  began,  I  felt  such  an 
anguish  of  sympathy  with  that  ancient 
trouble  and  its  mournful  relation  that  my 
desire  to  bear  up  utterly  gave  way,  and  I 
wept  with  such  passionate  distress  as 
seemed  to  be  my  heart's  expression  of  its 
own  sorrow,  and  of  its  aching  over  an 
earthly  woe. 

"Entreat  me  not  to  leave  thee."  No 
one  had  said  so  to  me.  Thinking  of  that, 
I  wept  yet  more,  and  hid  my  face  and 
sobbed  with  yearning  unspeakable  in  the 
arms  of  my  kind  servant. 

"  O  Anne ! "  were  the  first  words  I  could 
utter,  "  I  cannot  help  this." 

"  No,  ma'am,"  was  her  answer,  "  and  you 
should  cry  as  much  as  you  can;  that's 
what  you  want ;  and  then  you  will"  be  ever 
BO  much  better." 

I  did  cry  heartily,  but  did  not  feel  much 
the  better  for  it,  though  I  did  feel  grateful 
to  think  of  the  kind  of  maid  whom  I  had 
secured  —  a  woman  who,  now  that  I  was 
ill,  made  herself  at  once  my  guardian  and 
my  comforter. 

She  stayed  with  me  that  night,  and  the 
next  morning,  as  my  pulse  was  to  the  last 
degree  feeble,  she  talked  of  sending  for  a 
doctor.  That  roused  me,  and  I  managed 
to  get  up  and  be  dressed.  That  day,  how- 
ever, was  a  very  dark  day ;  all  sorts  of 
melancholy  fears  oppressed  me,  and  an- 
guish of  heart  at  being  so  utterly  away 
from  every  one  who  cared  for  me. 

I  remember  little  that  passed.  I  lay  on 
a  small,  hard  couch,  and  looked  out  into  the 
mews,  or  listened  to  Anne's  reading  and 
talking. 

I  could  eat,  I  could  sleep ;  there  seemed 
to  be  nothing  the  matter  with  me  but  sud- 


den sinking  of  heart,  which  took  away  my 
bodily  strength. 

On  the  third  morning  when  I  awoke,  af- 
ter a  miserable  night,  I  saw  Anue  enter 
with  a  little  hamper.  "  From  Mr.  Valen- 
tine, ma'am,"  she  said,  with  a  smile.  I  felt 
roused  to  interest,  and  looked  on  while  she 
opened  it. 

"  How  did  he  know  my  address  ? "  I 
asked. 

'*  I  wrote,  miss :  I  said  I  would." 

She  opened  the  little  hamper.  First 
came  out  a  good  deal  of  wet  moss ;  then  a 
glorious  bunch  of  cut  flowers,  which  it  did 
me  good  to  look  at ;  then  a  pot  with  a  ger- 
anium, covered  with  buds,  and  protected 
by  more  moss ;  lastly,  a  paper  bag  of  new 
potatoes,  and  a  letter  folded  up  in  brown 
paper.  To  describe  the  good  it  did  me  to 
lie  all  the  morning  looking  at  and  smelliag 
those  dewy  flowers  would  be  impossible. 
The  letter  too  amused  me ;  it  was  as  fall 
of  nonsense  as  it  could  hold ;  and  I  was 
glad  to  perceive  that,  though  Anne  had 
given  my  address,  she  had  kept  my  illness 
to  herself —  thinking,  perhaps,  that  it  was 
my  own  affair,  not  that  of  my  boy -lover, 
who  all  throughout  his  letter  kept  up  his 
character  to  admiration,  and  concluded,  by 
way  of  P.  S.,  with  a  little  sketch  of  a  young 
man  on  one  knee,  presenting  a  huge  nose- 
gay to  a  girl.  A  corner  of  the  young 
man's  p6cket-handkerchief  protruded  from 
his  pocket,  and  was  conspicuously  marked 
V.  M. 

In  spelling  and  puzzling  over  this  letter 
I  spent  some  time.  I  then  sat  up  and  en- 
joyed my  delicate  new  potatoes,  and  was 
truly  grateful  to  find  that  my  strength  and 
spirits  were  returning. 

I  got  up,  came  down  stairs,  and  enjoyed 
some  tea.  Oh  the  welcome  change !  and 
oh  the  peaceful  sleep  that  followed  and 
lasted  all  night  long  1 

I  cannot  say  that  during  those  dreary 
days  any  distinct  trains  of  argument  had 
passed  through  my  mind  which  tended  to 
prove  to  me  that  as  solitude  was  my  lot  I 
had  better  be  resigned  to  it ;  but  I  now 
felt  very  much  resigned.  Very  different 
from  the  despairing  sensations  of  my  first 
waking  in  that  house  was  the  waking  of 
this  sunny  morning.  Anne  had  done  me 
good,  time  had  done  me  good,  and  above 
all  the  comforting  reading  and  talking  had 
done  me  good ;  and  in  two  days  —  that  is 
before  I  had  finished  the  last  of  my  new 
potatoes  —  I  was  able  to  take  a  walk,  and 
in  less  than  a  week  I  was  besinnins  to 
look  for  some  little  boys  who  were  obliging 
enough  to  want  to  learn  Latin. 

I  soon  found  that  my   only  chance  of 
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etrning  as  much  money  as  I  wanted  was  to 
be  a  morning  goyerness,  for  all  the  parents 
to  whom  I  applied  wanted  to  have  their 
children  taken  care  of  for  the  whole  mom- 
log.  From  nine  till  one  was  the  very 
shortest  time  that  I  was  asked  to  spend 
vith  aoy  family ;  and  for  that  amonnt  of 
attention  twenty  pounds  a  year  was  about 
the  average  sum  offered.  This  money  would 
not  have  enabled  me  to  learn  wood-engrav- 
ing, for  which  I  had  already  found  a  mas- 
ter. 

My  dreams  of  giving  an  hour's  lesson  a 
day  were  completely  overthrown ;  but 
twenty-five  pounds  a  year  I  was  determined 
to  bare ;  and  at  last  I  got  it,  from  a  certain 
elderly  widower,  whose  eldest  son  was  ten 
years  old,  but  delicate,  and  not  fit  for 
school.  There  were  two  other  boys  and  a 
girl,  and  I  agreed  to  teach  them  from  nine 
o'clock  till  one. 

I  had  taken  Anne  with  me,  and  she  sat 
in  the  room  where  my  elderly  widower  was 
condoeting  his  examination  as  to  my  quali- 
fications. *"  Is  that  yoar  mother  ?  "  he 
asked  when  he  had  satisfied  his  mind. 

**  No,  my  maid." 

Finding  that  astonishment  at  the  notion 
of  my  having  a  maid  was  overpowering  his 
weak  faculties,  even  to  the  endangering  of 
my  prospects,  I  explained  to  him,  that  I 
poKessed  enough  to  live  upon,  but  wished 
to  learn  an  expensive  art,  and  therefore 
most  add  to  my  income. 

As  he  did  not  recover  from  his  astonish- 
ment, I  next  told  him  where  I  was  living  ; 
and  after  I  withdrew,  he  came,  like  a  care- 
fnl  widower,  to  speak  to  my  hostess,  and 
haring  ascertained  from  her  that  what  I 
bad  said  was  true,  he  left  a  message  to  the 
effect  that  the  sooner  I  could  begin  my  in- 
Btmctions  the  better. 

Accordingly  I  began  to  teach  the  very 
next  morning.  Anne  went  with  me,  and 
came  to  fetch  me  at  one  o'clock.  I  found 
my  pupils  very  refractory  at  first ;  but  by 
degrees  I  got  them  into  good  order,  for  hap- 
pily there  was  no  one  to  interfere.  My 
employer  was  never  at  home ;  indeed  from 
the  day  when  he  engaged  me  I  saw  him  no 
more ;  and  the  nurse  upheld  pay  authority, 
and  treated  me  with  respect. 

For  the  first  fortnight  of  my  governess 
life  I  was  too  much  tired  during  the  after- 
noon to  do  more  than  take  a  quiet  stroll 
with  Anne,  or  lie  and  listen  to  her  read- 
ing ;  but  after  that,  as  vain  regrets  moved 
farther  into  the  background,  I  became 
stronger,  and  began  to  take  my  lessons  in 
vood-engraving  with  great  delight.  But 
tbe  philanthropy,  the  charitv,  the  useful- 
neas,  where  were  these  ?    I  felt  ashamed  of 


myself  sometimes  when  I  looked  at  Anne's 
quiet  face,  and  considered  how  1  had  led 
her  to  believe  that  she  should  spend  her 
life  with  me  in  works  of  charity  and 
mercy. 

I  had  been  considering  that  I  should 
like  to  have  a  district  of  poor  people,  and 
when  I  mentioned  it  to  Anne  I  found  her 
in  possession  of  some  information  regard- 
ing the  parish  in  which  we  were,  and  the 
clergyman  whose  church  we  attended. 
Mrs.  Bolton  knew  the  clergyman;  he 
was  in  great  want  of  ladies'  help,  both  in 
the  Sunday-school  and  among  the  poor. 

Quite  fearlessly  and  ignorantly,  I  im- 
mediately said  that  I  would  take  a  district 
and  also  a  class  in  the  school,  and  that 
Anne  might  have  a  class  also,  if  she  wished 
it.  She  was  evidently  delighted,  and  I 
felt  pleased  when  I  set  o£f  with  Mrs.  Bol- 
ton to  call  on  the  said  clergyman,  who 
proved  to  be  a  pleasant  middle-aged  man, 
and  was  quite  willing  to  accept  as  much 
help  as  we  could  give  ;  but  shook  his 
head  at  the  notion  of  the  district,  remark- 
ing that  I  was  "  very  young,  very  young." 

Mrs.  Bolton  replied  that  my  maid  would 
always  go  with  me. 

"  Well,  well,"  he  said,  "  I  don't  like  to 
debar  you  from  the  blessed  office  of  min- 
istering to  others;  but  the  district  just 
now  vacant  is  down  a  close  court ;  the 
people  are  rough,  poor,  untutored ;  and  I 
can  hardly  accustom  myself  to  the  notion 
of  a  district  visitor  going  about  with  a 
maid." 

"  I  thought  it  would  not  be  right,"  I 
said,  "  for  me  to  go  alone." 

Ho  smiled.  **  I  quite  agree  with  you," 
he  said ;  and  he  went  on,  '^  I  suppose  I 
must  allow  it.  I  wish  I  could  get  older 
visitors,  Mrs.  Bolton.  What  sort  of  a 
person  is  this  maid  ?  " 

Anne,  who  had  walked  with  us,  was 
sitting  in  the  hall ;  I  had  her  brought  into 
the  room  where  we  were  talking,  and  the 
moment  he  saw  her  his  countenance 
cleared.  "  You  wish  to  have  a  class,  1  be- 
lieve ?  " 

'<  If  you  please,  sir ;  I  should  think  it  a 
great  privilege." 

**I  have  a  class  of  little  boys  that  no 
one  likes  to  take." 

**  Any  class,  you  please,  sir.  I  have  no 
wish  to  choose." 

"  Can  you  be  punctual  ?  " 

Anne  looked  at  me,  and  when  I  said 
that  I  would  take  care  she  had  it  in  her 
power  to  be  punctual,  he  answered,  **  Give 
her  the  power,  and  I  think  she  will  find 
the  will,"  and  he  held  out  his  hand  to 
shake  hands  with  her. 
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Our  baBineas  was  then  arranged  with 
great  ease ;  no  more  doubts  whether  or 
not  I  should  have  the  district,  no  more 
hesitation  about  my  class ;  but  I  observed 
that  though  the  instructions  about  these 
matters  were  ostensibly  given  to  me,  they 
were  intended  for  Anne's  edification  quite 
as  much  as  mine. 

I  cannot  help  laughing  now  when  I 
think  of  the  first  visit  we  paid  to  that  dis- 
trict. 

I  put  some  buns  in  my  bag  for  the  chil- 
dren, some  tracts  for  the  parents,  and 
took  with  me  a  jpencil  and  some  paper  on 
which  to  write  tickets  for  meat  and  bread. 
We  were  not  to  give  away  money. 

The  first  house  in  that  court  contained 
six  rooms,  in  every  room  a  family.  Fam- 
ily No.  1,  as  we  saw  from  the  outside,  had 
its  lower  panes  stuffed  with  rags.  We 
knocked  at  the  door  and  entered. 

A  villainous-looking  woman  was  sorting 
rags  on  the  floor,  and  three  ill-fuvoured 
gins  were  helpiug  her ;  two  sickly  babies 
were  crawliug  about  half  naked.  The  dis- 
gusting odour  of  the  room  cannot  be  con- 
ceived by  any  who  have  not  entered  such 
a  one ;  and  no  wonder,  for  they  were  pre- 
siding over  a  heap  of  damp  and  filthy 
shoes,  a  heap  of  greasy  silk,  a  heap  of  old 
rope,  of  threadbare  cloth,  and  lastly,  a 
heap  of  dusty  tow  that  one  of  the  girls 
was  pulling  out  of  the  remains  of  a  mat- 
tress. 

The  woman  came  forward,  gave  me  a 
suspicious  look,  and  asked  me  what  I 
wanted. 

I  could  scarcely  breathe,  partly  for  the 
vile  smell,  partly  for  the  particles  of  tow. 
I  was  fain  to  ask  her  if  she  would  like  a 
tract. 

«  Can't  read." 

I  looked  towards  the  girls. 

"  None  on  'em  can't  read." 

"  Would  they  like  to  learn  ?  " 

«  No,  they  wouldn't." 

"This  is  the  district  lady,"  Anne  re- 
marked. 

*'I  knows  'em;  often  seen  'em  with 
their  worked  petticoats.  Never  did  mc 
no  good." 

"  Is  there  anything  you're  in  want  of?  " 
I  was  fain  to  ask,  and  I  fumbled  for  my 
pencil. 

'^  We  should  like  a  bit  o'  tea  and  sugar." 

So  I  wrote  a  ticket,  and  we  meekly 
withdrew. 

"  O  Anne,"  I  said,  <<  I  am  sure  I  shall 
never  dare  to  go  near  that  woman  with- 
out giving  her  something ;  "  and  we  were 
both  so  sick  and  faint  with  the  odious, 
fetid  smell  that  we  stood  a  few  minutes  on 


the  stairs  to  recover  onxselves  before  if^ 
knocked  at  door  No.  2. 

Door  No.  2  opened  into  a  little  room 
not  eight  feet  square,  and  by  the  fire  sat 
a  cobbler  at  his  work,  mending  old  shoes 
and  burning  the  bits  of  leather  he  cutoff 
from  them.  The  smell  of  new  leather 
burning  is  bad  enough ;  but  the  smell  of 
old  leather  burning  is  a  smell  to  remembtf 
for  ever. 

The  man  begged  our  honours  to  come 
in,  and  we  contrived  to  do  so,  bearing  the 
atmosphere  as  well  as  we  could.  A 
snuffling  noise  arrested  our  attention;  it 
seemed  to  come  from  the  wretched  bed, 
and  indeed  a  woman  was  lying  there  un- 
der the  clothes,  as  we  soon  perceived  by 
the  thrusting  out  of  a  very  dirty  hand. 

«  Your  wite  is  ill  ?  " 

No;  begging  our  honours'  pardon,  she 
was  just  a  little  overcome  with  the  dArutit, 
and  sleeping  it  off,  the  crathur.  She  been 
to  Common  Garden,  she  had,  and  brought 
a  lovely  barrowful  of  £rew-it^  and  there  it 
was. 

There  it  was,  indeed,  in  baskets  under 
the  bed  1  The  man  drew  out  first  a  bas- 
ket of  green  gooseberries;  then  one  of 
mackerel,  aoythiug  but  fresh ;  then  several 
huge  bundles  of  rhubarb  ;  lasUy,  sooM 
brocoli. 

Anne  asked  if  they  always  kept  the 
things  they  sold  under  the  bea. 

**  bure-ly,"  said  the  man ;  *^  where  would 
we  find  a  better  place  ?  " 

Hopelessly  filthy  and  ragged  he  was; 
the  floor  was  caked  with  dirt.  I  should 
have  liked  to  talk  with  him,  but  felt  so 
much  overpowered  that  I  was  fain  to  es- 
cape. Anne  followed,  looking  pale  and 
dispirited. 

When  we  knocked  at  the  other  rooms 
our  cobbler  followed  us  to  explain  that  the 
owners  of  the  rooms  were  out.  There 
was  only  one  room  occupied — that  was 
the  garret,  for  a' woman  was  sick  there. 
To  her  room  we  bent  our  steps,  and  opened 
the  door.  No  bed  presented  itself;  only  a 
heap  of  clothing,  and  shavings,  and  a  mat. 
On  it  lay  a  woman  with  a  brown  face,  doll 
eyes,  and  white  lips.  She  was  rambling 
in  her  speech ;  and  Anne,  unable  to  breathe, 
rushed  to  the  window  and  threw  it  up. 
The  sweet  sunshiny  air  came  in,  and  the 
woman,  who  had  just  awoke,  seemed  at 
the  sight  of  us  to  be  trying  to  collect  her 
poor  scattered  thoughts  and  speak  co- 
herently. 

She  longed  for  a  cup  of  tea,  and  Anne 
promised  she  should  have  one, — leaving 
me  to  watch  while  she  ran  oat  to  buy 
some. 
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In  ten  minntea  abe  returned  with  some 
wood,  Incifer  matches,  tea,  suear,  a  little 
loa(  and  a  mng  with  some  milk  in  it. 

She  had  bought  the  mug,  and  it  was 
well  she  had,  for  there  was  no  crockery 
Tisible  on  the  bare  shelf.  She  went  and 
borrowed  a  kettle,  made  a  fire,  washed  the 
poor  creature's  fBce  and  hands,  set  her  up, 
and  brought  her  the  tea. 

**I  don*t  get  no  better,"  said  the  wo- 
man, moaning  and  scarcely  appearing  to 
be  surprised  at  what  passed. 

"  How  can  you  expect  it,  my  poor  soul," 
said  Anne,  '*  when  you're  so  lost  in  dirt?  " 

The  woman  ate  slice  after  slice  of  bread 
and  butter,  and  drank  several  cups  of  tea 
vith  ea^er  relish.  Then  I  asked  her  if 
abe  would  let  me  read  a  chapter  in  the 
Bible  to  her,  and  she  •  consented ;  but  I 
seemed  to  read  the  chapter  in  a  dream,  for 
she  had  begged  to  have  the  window  shut 
again,  and  the  consequence  was  that  when 
I  had  reached  the  last  verse  I  fainted  away, 
for  the  first  and  only  time  in  my  life,  and 
became  quite  insensible. 

I  sappose  Anne  dragged  me  out  of  the 
room,  for  when  I  opened  my  eyes'  I  found 
tbat  she  was  seated  on  the  stairs  with  me 
on  her  knee ;  and  she  was  so  pale  that  I 
wondered  whether  she  would  faint  too. 

There  was  something  so  ridiculous  in 
oar  situation  that  we  both  smiled. 

**0  Anne,"  I  exclaimed,  **I  would  not 
be  found  here  for  a  good  deal.  This  is  too 
ridiculous.    What  shall  we  do  ?  " 

"We  certainly  are  beaten  off  the  field 
this  time,  ma'am,**  said  Anne. 

We  got  up,  and  slowly  went  home, 
where  we  refreshed  ourselves  with  a  cup 
of  itrong  tea  and  some  biscuits.  I  began 
to  perceive  that  these  people  were  sunk 
too  low  to  be  reached  by  me.  I  could  not 
hope  to  do  more  than  give  them  bread  and 
and  meat  tickets,  and  I  began  to  wish  I 
hid  chosen  some  other  useful  work  instead 
of  a  district. 

Anne,  however,  was  not  of  my  mind. 
As  she  walked  with  me  to  give  my  pupils 
their  lessons,  she  asked  if  she  might  visit 
the  fiick  woman  again.  I  said  she  might, 
•od  gave  her  half  a  crown ;  whereupon 
she  departed,  with  a  serene  look  of  joy  on 
her  Bweet  plain  features.  All  the  real  use- 
folneaswas  evidently  to  be  hers:  I  could 
neither  clean  rooms  nor  wash  clothes,  and 
both  these  things  she  meant  to  do. 

When  she  was  describing  to  me  in  the 
Bfteraoon  how  she  had  hired  an  iron  pot 
of  the  cobbler  for  twopence,  and  how  a 
woman  who  had  a  tolerably  decent  room 
liad  agreed  to  take  in  our  poor  patient  for 
the  nightj  and  help  to  lime  wash  the  walls 


and  celling,  beinff  paid  for  her  work  of 
course,  Anne  ooserved,  **  I  feel  now, 
ma'am,  as  if  we  should  be  of  some  use.** 

«WeI"  I  exclaimed. 

**  Why,  ma'am,  ^ou  support  me,  and  my 
time  is  yoUrs ;  so  if  you  choose  to  give  it 
back  to  me,  why  you  give  it  to  them." 

I  said  I  would  give  her  all  I  could  of 
her  time,  and  five  shillings  a  week  of  the 
ten  I  was  earning  by  my  little  pupils. 
The  other  five  went  for  the  lessons  in 
wood-engraving. 

In  a  few  days  Anne  bought  some  coarse 
calico  and  a  quantity  of  clean  chaff  such 
as  is  often  used  in  her  part  of  the  country 
to  make  beds  of.  She  made  the  calico 
into  a  bag  six  feet  long  and  three  feet 
wide,  and  this  when  sewed  up  with  the 
chaff  in  it  was  a  clean  and  decent  thing  to 
lie  on.  The  sick  woman's  rags  were  then 
sold  by  her  own  consent,  and  we  bought 
a  very  little  cheap  furniture  for  her ;  but 
Anne  remarked  of  her  that  she  was  not 
poor,  —  at  least  she  had  no  business  to 
be  poor  —  for  when  in  health  she  earned 
about  eleven  shillings  a  week.  She  was 
what  is  called  a  decorator.  She  made 
ornaments,  such  as  soldiers  and  footmen 
wear,  doing  the  work  at  her  own  place, 
and  having  plenty  of  clothes  and  food 
when  in  health,  but  never  laying  anything 
by  in  case  of  illness. 

In  about  ten  days  Anne  proposed  to  me 
to  come  and  see  her.  No  one  could  have 
recognised  her.  She  lay  pale  and  gauut 
on  her  decent  bed;  her  room  was  sweet 
and  fresh,  her  window  clean.  Anne  lefb 
me  with  her,  to  go  and  look  after  an- 
other sick  person,  and  the  woman's  eyes 
followed  her;  then  as  she  shut  the  door, 
they  opened  wide,  and  she  said  to  me  with 
a  gesture  of  awe,  '*  Ain't  she  a  rare  one, 
missis  ?  " 

"  Yes,  she  has  been  very  kind  to  you,  has 
she  not  ?  " 

**  Been  everything,  she  has ;  but  for  all 
that  she  tolled  me  truly  as  it  was  you  that 
pervided  the  brass." 

^  Yes,  I  gave  her  the  money.  I  liked  to 
do  that,  for  I  could  not  wash  and  clean  for 
you  as  she  could." 

"No,  ye  couldn't;  I  wouldn't  let  you 
come  inside  my  place  now,  if  it  wasn't  so 
clean." 

"  Yes,  it  is  fit  for  any  one  to  sit  down  in 
now.    I  hope  you  mean  to  keep  it  so." 

"  Mebbe  I  shall.  She*ll  turn  her  back  on 
me  if  I  don't." 

"  She  would  be  sorry,  no  doubt,  after  all 
the  trouble  she  has  taken ;  and  you  know 
we  ought  to  try  and  please  those  who 
have  been  good  to  us.'' 
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'<  Nobody  never  was  good  to  me  but 
her  —  and  you/' 

"  Yes,  some  One  has  been." 

"  I  expect  you  mean  Him,** 

Before  I  bad  made  up  my  mind  what  she 
meant  by  this  allusion,  which  was  made 
with  a  serious  air,  but  no  particular  rever- 
ence, she  added,  *'I  never  heerd  tell  on 
Him  before  she  came  and  read  out  of  her 
book."  Anne  had  told  me  of  this,  to  me, 
hitherto  unheard-of  ignorance,  so  I  did  not 
throw  the  woman  back  by  expressing  any 
amazement,  but  merely  said  that  I  had 
got  a  book  like  Anne's  and  would  read 
to  her,  if  she  pleased. 

"  Well,  missis,"  she  answered,  "  I  don't 
mind  if  ye  do.  Td  heerd  a  good  lot  about 
Adam  and  Eve,  ye  know,  and  I  telled  her 
to  read  that,  if  so  be  'twas  there." 

"Well,  and  what  did  you  think  of 
them?"  I  inquired,  hardly  knowing  how 
to  meet  such  a  degree  of  simpleness  and 
ignorance  in  a  great  learned  city,  which 
one  does  not  find  in  the  poorest  country 
district. 

"Think  on*  era  1  Well,  you  see,  she 
couldn't  keep  her  hands  off  them  apples, 
and  got  into  trouble.  Serve  her  right, 
that's  what  1  think,  for  it  wasn't  the  hun- 
ger druv  her  to  it." 

"  But  you  don't  think  she  was  any  worse 
than  we  are,  do  you?" 

"  Not  worse  than  such  as  we ;  but  gen- 
tlefolks are  different." 

"  Yes,  of  course  they  are ;  for  when  gen- 
tlefolks do  wrong  they  are  worse  than  you 
are,  for  they  are  not  driven  by  hunger, 
any  more  than  Eve  was." 

The  woman  laughed,  but  not  scornfully. 
"  Well,  missis,"  she  said,  "  I  should  fairly 
like  to  know  what  you  was  iver  druv  to 
that  was  bad,  or  her  either." 

"  Well,  I  have  told  lies,  and  though  I 
have  always  had  plenty  to  eat  and  money 
in  my  pocket,  I  have  often  been  discon- 
tented and  wanted  other  people's  things." 

"  Call  that  bad  I  Lor'  bless  yer,  that's 
nothing.  We're  the  real  bad  uns ;  a'most 
all  on  us  is  bad.  We're  lost;  that's  what 
we  are." 

"  Then  you  are  ju3t  what  the  Lord,  the 
Saviour,  came  to  save.  He  came  to  seek 
and  to  save  that  wHich  was  lost." 

"  Well,  now,  if  that  ain't  almost  the  very 
same  the  other  one  said.  Ye  both  talk 
alike." 

"  You  ought  to  believe  us,  for  you  can 
see  very  plainly  that  we  wish  to  be  your 
friends." 

"Ayl  look  what  ye've  done  for  me. 
Well.  I'm  willing  to  oblige  ye.  Is  that  book 
what  they  read  in  churches,  missis?  " 


"  Yes,  the  same  book." 

"  Don^t  say  so !  Well,  I  am  willing  to 
oblige  ye.  I'll  hear  some  more  on't,  if  je 
want  me  to." 

Accordingly  I  read  two  or  three  of  tbe 
parables  to  her.  "  And  there  was  a  cer- 
tain rich  man  "  impressed  her  strangely. 
I  could  perceive  her  secret  wonder  and 
curiosity.  "  Is  that  the  sort  of  thing  yoa 
expected  our  Lord  to  say  ?  "  I  ventored 
to  inquire* 

"  No,  it  ain't,  —  no.  Do  they  read  that 
in  the  church  ?    Do  they  read  it  up  t*^ 

"  Yes,  certainly." 

Then  she  laughed  with  evident  enjoy- 
ment. "  Well,"  she  said,  "  it's  a  queer 
thing  for  the  gentlefolks  to  hear,  so  'tis." 

"  Yes,"  I  answered ;  "  but  in  this  book 
you'll  find  that  the  rich  generally  get  the 
worst  of  it  in  many  ways." 

There  was  nothing  about "  those  rascally 
upper  classes  "  here ;  if  there  had  been,  I 
should  naturally  have  chosen  something 
different  to  read.  She  was  sunk  in  her 
own  opinion  —  could  not  see  that  she,  and 
such  as  she  was,  were  of  any  account,  and 
required  to  be  set  in  her  place  again,  and 
made  to  understand  her  own  value. 

By  degrees,  as  Anne  got  one  and  an- 
other of  these  rooms  into  something  like 
order,  I  was  allowed  to  enter  them.  I  set 
up  a  little  club,  and  induced  some  of  these 
people  to  pay  money  into  it  weekly,— 
many  of  them  earned  a  good  deal  at  dif- 
ferent times,  —  but  even  this  club  had  soon 
to  be  given  up  to  Anne,  for  those  men  who 
were  costermongers  came  home  at  night 
with  their  money,  and  if  she  would  go  for 
it  then,  she  was  welcome  to  it ;  if  not,  a 
good  deal  of  it  went  for  drink. 

But  I  cannot  chronicle  this  good  wo- 
man's deeds.  She  devoted  nearly  her 
whole  time  to  this  wretched  court— 
nursed  the  sick,  taught  several  young  girls 
to  work  with  their  needles,  and  got  the 
men  to  lay  up  a  good  deal  of  money.  AU 
this  was  set  in  train  before  I  had  been  in 
London  six  weeks,  and  at  that  time  I  re- 
ceived my  first  letter  from  my  uncle,  and 
gave  up  any  lingering  hope  I  might  hare 
cherished  concerning  the  return  to  a  sea 
life,  at  once  and  for  ever. 

There  was  very  little  in  the  letter ;  but 
I  gathered  that  my  uncle  missed  me, 
though  he  could  not  have  me  back  again; 
that  he  was  very  uneasy  about  Tom,  who 
was  not  conducting  himself  so  as  to  please 
him.  There  was  no  letter  from  Tom  to 
me,  and  my  uncle  had  not  heard  from  Aus- 
tralia. 

If  my  relations  took  but  little  notice  of 
me,  Valentine  seemed  determined  to  take 
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a  great  deal.  He  wrote  coDtinually,  sent 
me  plants,  which  were  always  more  or  less 
damaged  in  the  transit,  and  soon  faded  in 
the  Ix}ndon  atmosphere,  sent  me  fish  of 
his  own  catching,  the  latest  news  of  Cap- 
tain Walker  and  Lou,  and  the  most  authen- 
tic accounts  of  'Prentice  and  Charlotte. 
For  the  latter  I  did  not  care ;  but  I  cared 
for  the  letters,  and  for  the  kind-hearted 
fellow  who  wrote  them.  It  was  sweet  and 
fbttering  to  me  to  think  that  there  was 
somebody  in  the  world  who  liked  me  well 
enough  to  wish  to  hear  from  me. 

Poor  Valentine  I  when  X  had  been  in 
London  about  six  weeks,  he  wrote  to  me 
in  very  low  spirits  to  tell  me  that  his  lin- 
gering hopes  of  being  allowed  to  go  to 
Cambridge  were  all  over ;  for  he  had  been 
ipitting  blood,  and  Doctor  Limpsey  had 
adrised  his  father  not  to  let  him  study,  and 
to  keep  him  at  home.  In  his  usual  care- 
less fashion  he  spoke  of  this  symptom  as  if 
it  was  not  of  the  slightest  real  consequence, 
aod  described  his  father's  depression  and 
Giles's  anxiety  as  equally  needless  and 
proToking ;  in  short,  as  a  proof  of  what 
mireasonable  people  they  were. 

I  believe  the  Knowledge  of  his  illness 
and  the  destruction  of  his  cherished  wish 
made  me  feel  more  affectionately  towards 
Valentine.  Indeed,  ho  was  the  only  per- 
son who  took  the  trouble  to  bring  himself 
before  me;  and  his  circumstances  natural- 
ly led  roe  to  think  of  him  a  good  deal,  and 
gridaally  to  feel  far  more  real  regard  for 
bim  than  I  had  ever  done  when  we  were 
toother. 

I  led  a  singular  life  during  that  warm 
sammer  and  autumn.  I  taught  all  the 
morning,  I  sat  at  my  wood-cutting  in  the 
afternoon,  and  took  a  stroll  with  Anne  in 
the  evening.  Now  and  then  I  went  into 
the  district  myself,  and  marvellous  indeed 
were  the  changes  I  beheld.  No  lady  had 
hitherto  been  admitted  within  most  of 
those  dreary  dens;  the  district  lady  had 
been  met  at  each  door  where  the  inmates 
were  at  home,  and  had  been  accosted  with 
appeals  for  bread,  or  the  favourite  want, 
"a  bit  o'tea  and  sugar;"  but  many  of 
the  parents  were  never  at  home  during  the 
day-time,  —  that  is  to  say,  earlier  than  five 
or  six  o'clock,  —  and  the  children  were 
generally  turned  into  the  streets  to  pick 
up  whatever  came  in  their  way.  There 
were  thirty-four  rooms  in  my  court,  which 
means  that  there  were  at  the  very  least 
thirty-four  families,  some  of  them  being 
large  ones.  The  people  were  chiefly  either 
decorators  or  costermongers.  The  former 
kept  reasonable  hours ;  but  the  latter,  as 
they  were  generally  out  at  Billingsgate  or ' 
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Covent  Garden  by  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  frequently  came  home,  slept 
away  the  hot  summer  afternoons  (the  after- 
noon being  the  slack  time  for  their  trade), 
and  then  rose  and  had  a  good  supper,  and 
if  it  did  not  rain  and  was  sultry,  sat  in 
rows  on  the  curbstone  in  the  court  and 
gossiped  till  midnight. 

I  have  several  times  entered  a  room  and 
found  the  whole  family  sound  asleep  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  They  seemed 
scarcely  ever  to  trouble  themselves  either 
to  undress  or  to  wash.  The  meu  would  lie 
on  the  rags  in  their  good  hobnailed  boots, 
and  the  women  in  their  shawls  just  as  they 
went  out  of  doors,  for  they  seldom  wore 
bonnets.  Not  one  family  in  the  court,  as 
far  as  Anne  could  discover,  earned  less 
than  seventeen  shillings  a  week.  Of 
course,  when  what  the  coildren  picked  up 
is  added  to  this  sum,  it  is  evident  that 
there  ought  to  have  been  no  desperate 
poverty,  excepting  where  there  was  a  bad 
husband,  —  that  is,  a  drunken  husband,  for 
nothing  else  is  anything  accounted  of  in 
that  class  of  people.  It  includes  every- 
thing that  one  would  suppose  to  be  un- 
bearable—  specially  beating  of  wives,  for 
it  was  allowed  on  all  hands  that  none  but 
drinking  men  ever  ill-used  their  wives  to 
the  extent  of  beating  or  giving  them  black 
eyes. 

Till  Anne  went  among  them,  some  of 
them  had  absolutely  never  heard  the  name 
of  the  Savio6r  of  mankind ;  bub  I  never 
heard  of  one  who  did  not  know  that  there 
is  an  Almighty  God,  and  of  but  one  persq^ 
who  could  not  say  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

They  never  come  into  contact  with,  any 
educated  person ;  they  are  literally  the 
servants  of  servants.  The  barrow-men 
and  women  supplied  the  lowest  classes 
with  their  eatables.  The  decorators  did 
not  appear  to  have  direct  intercourse  with 
army  clothiers,  but  with  men  who  went 
round  to  collect  and  pay  for  the  work  as 
they  finished  it.  * 

I  do  not  of  course  speak  of  the  London 
poor  in  general,  nor  even  of  barrow-men 
and  decorators  in  general,  but  only  of  the 
few  families  who  came  under  rav  own  ob- 
servation  and  that  of  Anne  Molton. 

Anne  Molton,  as  I  presently  found  out, 
was  a  very  remarkable  woman;  and  as 
soon  as  I  had  fairly  humbled  my  mind 
down  to  the  point  of  being  certain  that 
she  could  do  far  better  and  far  more  for 
the  poor  than  I  could,  I  took  the  lower 
place,  and  earned  the  money  for  her  to 
spend.  She  was  not  hasty,  but  as  oppor- 
tunit}'  offered  she  won  the  goodwill  of  the 
^  pariahs.'*    She  helped  many  of  them  to 
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limewash  their  rooms ;  she  taught  the  wo- 
men to  mend  their  clothes,  and  the  girls  to 
sew,  to  cook,  and  to  wash. 

Washing,  incredible  as  it  may  appear, 
was  almost  a  new  art  in  that  miserable  lo- 
cality. It  was  the  effect  of  the  civilization 
she  was  introducing :  for  many  of  the  men 
had  absolutely  no  linen,  and  others  had 
long  disused  it ;  but  she  sold  them  shirts 
at  the  cost  price  of  the  calico,  and  then 
taught  their  wives  to  take  pride  in  wash- 
ing and  ironing  them,  and  in  making  more. 

It  was  the  same  with  clothing  for  them- 
selves and  their  children.  Aune  began 
by  exhibiting  coarse  shirts  made  by  her- 
self and  me.  The  women  paid  for  them 
in  small  instalments  of  a  few  pence  each 
week;  then  subscribed  for  more  calico, 
and  she  cut  it  out  for  them,  and  taught 
some  of  them  to  work. 

It  was  very  striking  to  my  mind  to  ob- 
serve that,  so  far  as  tnat  little  court  was 
concerned,  almost  all  the  misery,  sickness, 
and  poverty  were  owing  to  the  faults  of 
tlie  people.  They  need  not  have  been 
wretched. 

The  fihh  in  which  they  lived  made  them 
crave  liquor  to  overcome  the  faint  sensa- 
tions that  close  rooms  and  exhausted  air 
must  always  cause.  Drinking,  and  so 
having  not  enough  money  lefc  to  buy 
wholesome  food,  was  sure  sooner  or  later 
to  cause  sickness,  and  then  came  poverty, 
bitter  and  almost  hopeless,  for  they 
pawned  all  their  comforts,  and  it  was 
rarely  that  they  raised  the  money  to  get 
them  out. 

Many  of  them  had  no  beds, —  never  had 
had*  Their  fathers  and  mothers  before 
them  had  pawned  them;  the  children, 
early  accustomed  to  gather  together  the 
rags  and  sacks  of  shavings  or  old  mats 
that  formed  the  greater  part  of  their  fur- 
niture, would  sleep  on  them  without  wash- 
ing away  any  of  the  dirt  that  during  many 
daVs  they  had  contracted  in  dirty  I^ndon. 

This  state  of  things  we  could  not  for 
several  months  do  much  to  remedy,  ex- 
cepting in  the  case  of  the  sick  woman, 
who,  when  she  got  better,  never  sank 
again  into  dirt  and  desolation,  but  earned 
her  weekly  money,  spent  it  according  to 
Anne's  advice,  and  lived  decently. 

I  think  it  was  when  I  had  learned  wood- 
cutting about  four  months  that  one  day 
my  usually  silent  master  expressed  him- 
self greatly  pleased  with  one  of  my  per- 
formances, and  asked  whether  I  knew  that 
I  was  learning  the  art  much  faster  than 
most  people  did. 

Ar  he  had  never  volunteered  any  praise 
before,  but  generally  looked  at  my  draw- 


ings and  my  cuts  with  a  silent  elevatbs 
of  the  eyebrows,  I  had  become  accustomed 
to  think  that  I  surprised  him  by  the  sloir- 
ness  of  my  progress,  and  had  risen  early 
to  work  before  breakfast,  and  had  always 
spent  two  hours  in  the  evening  over  my 
performances,  in  the  vain  hope  that  some 
day  he  would  smile,  instead  of  so  pro- 
vokingly  indicating  his  amazement,  and  as 
I  thought  his  discomfort.  This  remark 
astonished  me,  and  I  said  that  it  was  most 
unexpected. 

^  A  friend  of  mine,"  he  continued,  ^  that 
I  often  show  your  proofs  to,  was  saying, 
ma'am  **  —  here  he  paused  in  his  work  to 
blow  away  some  minute  shavings  which 
the  tool  was  turning  up,  and  went  on  with 
a  deliberation  which  tired  my  patieaoe 
greatly,  —  *^  he  was  saying  that  he'd  give 
you  five  shillings  apiece  for  cuts  like 
these,  if  you  wanted  to  sell  'em. 

"  Indeed,"  I  exclaimed ;  "  then  wouldn't 
it  be  better  to  let  this  friend  of  yours  have 
them  ?  " 

"  I  wouldn't,"  he  answered,  "if  I  was 
you." 

**  Why  not,  Mr.  Curtis?" 

"Why,  miss,  because'  they're  worth 
more."  lie  continued  to  examine  my 
work  with  his  slass ;  then  laid  it  down 
and  slowly  plodaed  through  the  rest  of 
his  speech.  "  You  see,  miss,  you  can  drair, 
that's  where  your  talent  lies.  You've 
had  good  instruction  too  —  consequently 
you've  learnt  no  more  of  me  than  how  to 
engrave  your  own  drawings.  There's 
hardly  a  wood-engraver  that  I  know  who 
does  that.  If  they  get  a  book  to  illustrate, 
they  employ  artists  to  make  the  drawings, 
and  then  they  engrave  'em,  and  so  you  see 
two  people  have  to  live  —  the  artist  and 
tho  engraver.  Now  you  don't  draw  first- 
rate  by  any  means,  but  there's  a  vast  lot 
of  drawings  engraved  that  are  worse  than 
yours." 

"  What  do  you  advise  me  to  do,  then?" 

"  Why,  ma'am,  you  want  some  first-rate 
drawing  lessons.  You  want  lessons  for 
the  next  six  months." 

"  I  cannot  afford  them,  Mr.  Curtis." 

Mr.  Curtis  elevated  his  eyebrows  and 
said  no  more ;  but  the  next  lesson  he  gave 
me  he  had  a  long  fit  of  silence,  and  when 
he  had  set  my  work  in  order  he  grew  red 
in  the  face  and  breathed  heavily,  as  he 
often  did  when  some  mistake  of  mine,  or 
some  information  to  be  given,  compelled 
him  to  open  his  mouth.    At  last  he  said  — 

"  My  friend,  miss,  that  I  spoke  to  yoa 
about " 

'•  Yes,  Mr.  Curtis." 

"He  is  an  artist." 
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"Tshe?- 

*-  Yes,  mis3 ;  he  has  a  good  many  books 
to  illostrate.  He  illustrated  that  book  of 
arctic  travels  that  I  showed  you,  and  that 
new  work  on  natural  history." 

I  wondered  what  was  coming,  but  to 
hare  spoken  would  only  have  put  my  mas- 
ter out 

**  He  and  I  have  been  thinking  of  a  plan,*^ 
pursued  Mr.  Curtis. 

**  About  me  ?  "  I  exclaimed. 

**  Yes,  miss;  vou  see  you  want  drawing 
lessons.  Now  he  says,  does  my  friend, 
that  he  would  instruct  you  in  drawing 
twice  a  week  for  six  months,  and  let  you 
see  him  draw  on  the  block  occasionally,  if 
you'll  pay  him  with  all  the  engravings  you 
do  in  the  six  months." 

^  Would  you  advise  me  to  accept  his 
offer?" 

**  Decidedly,  miss,  if  you  mean  to  go  on 
taking  lessons  of  me  at  the  same  time.  He 
will  lose  by  you  the  first  three  months ; 
but  unless  we're  both  very  far  out,  you'll 
make  it  up  to  him  the  second,  for  you^l 
know  more  of  drawing  by  what  he'll  teach 
yon,  and  more  of  engraving  by  what  I 
Ehall." 

**  Then  by  that  plan  I  make  my  drawings 
under  his  superintendence,  and  engrave 
them  under  yours?  I  still  pay  you  half  a 
crown  a  lesson,  and  I  pay  him  nothing  but 
the  result  of  my  work  ?  " 

*"  That  is  all,  miss." 

**  But  if  I  agree  to  this,  what  do  you 
think  I  shall  be  able  to  earn  at  the  end  of 
the  six  months  if  I  spend  about  four  hours 
a  day  on  the  engraving  ?  " 

**  About  two  pouncb  a  week,  perhaps, 
ma'am." 

I  took  a  few  days  to  consider,  and  then 
decided  to  accept  the  terms  offered ;  but, 
though  I  am  not  by  any  means  of  an  idle 
disposition,  or  languid  in  the  prosecution 
of  my  work,  I  certainly  did  feel  so  thor- 
oughly overcome  with  fatigue  sometimes, 
that  I  almost  thought  I  must  give  my  pro- 
ject up.  I  taught  my  little  pupils  from 
nine  till  one ;  that  was  the  easiest  part  of 
my  day ;  the  wood  engraving  demanded  at 
the  least  two  hours  a  day,  and  the  drawing 
no  less.  During  August  and  the  two  fol- 
lowing months  I  could  work  an  hour  be- 
fore breakfast,  and  also  in  the  afternoon, 
and  the  wood-engraving  happily  could  be 
done  by  candle-light,  so  that  I  still  retained 
time  for  my  walk  and  for  a  little  reading. 
I  had  still  only  the  five  shillings  a  week 
that  I  earned,  and  did  not  spend  in  lessons, 
to  bestow  in  charity.  But  Anne  did  such 
wonderful  things  with  it,  that  I  came  to 
think  it  a  respectable  sum.    And  at  the  end 


of  the  first  and  second  quarters,  having 
spent  in  necessary  outgoings  the  whole  or 
my  income  to  within  a  few  shillings,  I  was 
fain  to  take  Anne's  own  view  of  the  mat- 
ter, and  allow  myself  to  hope  that  sup- 
porting her,  and  letting  her  devote  herself 
to  the  poor,  was  mv  appointed  charity. 

She  still  presided  over  my  morning  toi- 
let, and  she  took  me  to,  and  fetched  me 
from,  my  pupils ;  she  also  walked  with  me 
when  I  went  shopping  or  took  exercise: 
that  was  all.  The  rest  of  her  time  —  that 
is,  her  morning  and  her  evening  —  I  gave 
her  for  the  district,  for  her  club,  her  lend- 
ing-library, and  her  evening-school. 

It  was  a  great  privileg:e,  and  I  hope  it 
raised  the  tone  of  my  mifld,  to  live  with 
such  a  woman.  Her  contentment,  her  al- 
most rapture  in  her  work,  were  wonderful 
to  see.  She  spent,  I  knew,  at  least  half 
her  wages  on  her  charities ;  yet,  though 
shabbily  dressed,  she  was  always  neat, 
clean,  and  respectable  in  appearance ;  and 
the  more  she  dwelt  amoog  the  wretched 
hovels  of  the  poor,  the  better  and  the 
stronger  she  seemed.  This  went  on  till 
the  Christmas  holidays;  for  I  had  three 
weeks'  holidays  at  Christmas,  and  I  enioyed 
them  quite  as  much  as  my  pupils  did  — 
perhaps  more. 

Strange  to  say,  I  was  decidedly  happy ; 
I  am  quite  sure  of  it.  I  had  no  society ; 
but,  then,  I  was  not  fitted  to  shine  in  so- 
ciety. I  had  no  amusements ;  but,  then,  I 
had  not  a  leisure  hour  in  which  I  could 
have  enjoyed  them.  I  was  absolutely  so 
busy,  that  I  had  no  time  for  regrets ;  and 
when  I  went  to  bed,  I  was  too  tired  to  lie 
awake  long  and  think. 

In  saying  that  I  had  no  amusements 
though,  I  am  ungrateful.  I  had  the  amuse- 
ment of  Valentine's  letters,  and  very  droll 
these  were;  very  boyish  of  course,  and 
sometimes  not  flattering,  but  graphic  and 
full  of  fun.  They  were  not,  I  suppose,  like 
the  letters  of  a  lover  —  at  least,  they  were 
not  at  all  like  such  letters  as  they  appear 
in  books,  and  I  never  saw  but  one  in  man- 
uscript I  Valentine,  in  his  letters,  often 
apologized  to  me  for  not  having  written  so 
soon  as  he  meant  to  have  done,  by  ac- 
knowledging that  he  had  forgotten,  and 
sometimes  he  gave  as  a  reason  for  writing 
that  he  supposed  I  should  be  uneasy  if  I 
did  not  hear  from  him.  Most  natural  things 
to  be  said  by  a  brother ;  but  not  very  nat- 
ural to  be  felt  by  a  lover.  I  was,  there- 
fore, the  more  to  be  pardoned  for  not  con- 
sidering Valentine  to  be  my  lover,  and  for 
treating  him,  as  I  always  had  done,  with 
frank  affection. 

Affection  I  certainly  felt  for  him  in  no 
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common  degree.  I  was  even  willing  to  de- 
vote my  life  to  him,  in  any  other  way  than 
the  way  which  he  still  often  proposed. 

One  bitterly  cold  day,  during  my  holi- 
days, I  had  just  dined;  Mrs.  Bolton  was 
gone  out  with  her  little  boys,  and  Anne, 
during  a  brief  period  of  sunshine,  was  try- 
ing on  a  new  gown,  which  she  and  I  had 
just  finished,  for  my  wearing.  It  was  the 
first  I  had  had  since  coming  to  London,  and 
Anne  was  congratulating  herself  on  the 
fit,  when  the  servant  came  up  and  gave  me 
a  card  — 

Mr.  Valentine  Mortimer. 

"He's  in  the  parlour,  miss,"  said  the 
servant,  and  disappeared. 

A  visitor  —  a  visitor  from  Wigfield,  too 
—  was  such  an  unexpected  thing,  that  I 
stood  dumb  and  motionless.  Anne  took 
cut  my  best  brooch,  put  it  on,  and  had 
smoothed  my  hair,  before  it  occurred  to  me 
that  I  must  run  down  to  see  Valentine. 

• "  How  do  I  look,  Anne  V  "  I  exclaimed, 
meaning,  "  Am  I  neat  now,  and  fit  to  go 
down  ?  " 

Anne  pulled  a  tacking  thread  out  of  my 
new  gown,  smiled,  and  said,  "  AVell,  miss, 
what  with  the  dress,  and  what  with  the 
colour  in  your  cheeks,  I  never  saw  you  look 
better." 

I  understood  that  involuntary  smile  perr 
fcctly  well,  but  had  neither  power  nor  in- 
clination to  remove  the  impression  which 
had  given  rise  to  it. 

I  ran  downstairs,  and  there  stood  the 
great  long-legged  fellow,  with  a  boa  round 
his  neck.  We  shook  hands,  and  launched 
into  home  talk  directly. 

St.  George,  he  said,  had  brought  him  up 
for  some  further  advice ;  but  he  made  light 
of  his  symptoms,  and  looked  so  well  that  I 
began  to  agree  with  him,  and  think  there 
could  not  be  much  the  matter. 

He  soon  began  to  examine  the  wood- 
engraving. 

"  Then  your  brother  is  in  London  ?  "  I 
said,  and  I  felt  rather  alarmed  at  the  no- 
tion that  he  might  appear. 

**  Yes ;  where  do  you  think  he  is  now  ? 
He  left  me  at  the  doorstep  here,  and  went 
to  inspect  the  copper  that  Anne 'is  having 
built  in  the  district." 

"Inspect  the  copper?  What  does  he 
know  about  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  it's  just  in  his  line ;  he  is  learned, 
you  know,  about  model  cottages,  and  es- 
timates for  schools,  and  all  that  sort  of 
humbug." 

"You  should  not  call  it  humbug.  But 
how  did  he  hear  of  it  V  " 

"  Why,  you  mentioned  it  to  me,  didn't 


you  ?  -r-how  your  uncle  had  sent  you  ten 
pounds,  and  how  Anne  had  hired  a  room 
for  the  neighbourhood  to  have  their  wash 
in  —  do  their  ironing  ?  " 

"  O  yes,  I  remember ;  but  I  did  not 
think  I  had  said  anything  about  the  cop- 
per, and  that  it  wanted  inspection,  but  it 
does,  for  it  smokes  and  won't  act.  But 
how  does  he  know  the  way  to  the  district  ? " 

"  Oh,  he  has  a  natural  genius  for  ferret- 
ing out  dirty  places.  Dick  has  got  a  ca^ 
acy  in  London  —  hard  work,  and  no  pay 
worth  mentioning.  It  will  be  the  delight 
of  his  little  High  Church  soul." 

"  It  appears  to  me  that  you  are  deterio- 
rating! " 

Valentine  did  not  honour  this  remark 
with  any  notice,  but  went  on  — 

"  Sister  is  going  to  send  Dick  a  hamper 
almost  every  week.  Sbe  is  afraid  he 
should  be  starved.  That  fellow  is  a  saint ; 
but  I  don't  see  why  he  need  pat  the 
heads  of  the  dirty  beggar  children  vitli 
his  bare  hands." 

"  Does  your  brother  ever  do  that  ?  " 

"  No.  He  is  a  saint  too  in  his  way ; 
but  my  dear  Dorothea,  there  are  simple 
saints  in  this  world,  and  there  are  know- 
ing ones." 


From  The  Satarday  Eerlew. 
FRANCE  AND  THE  EMPERORS. 

If  M.  Gambetta  has  not  achieved  any 
great  domestic  success  by  his  recent 
speeches,  he  has  at  least  won  a  distinction 
precious  above  all  others  in  the  eyes  of  a 
Frenchman.  The  great  monarchs  of  Eu- 
rope have  condescended  to  be  afraid  of 
him,  and  have  intimated  to  the  French 
Government  that  they  cannot  go  on  loving 
France  with  that  remarkable  affection 
which  they  have  recently  bestowed  on  her 
unless  the  dangerous  Gambetta  is  pat 
down.  Russia  has  come  forward  as  the 
spokesman  of  the  rest,  but  Austria  asd 
Germany  have  intimated  their  assent 
The  three  Emperors  lately  met  at  Berlin 
and  decided  that  peace  was  to  prevail  in 
Europe  ;  but  if  peace  is  to  prevail,  it  mast 
not  be  threatened  from  any  quarter,  and 
France  especially  must  lie  down  and  keep 
quiet.  France  with  a  President  playing 
off  one  party  against  another,  France  bo^ 
Avowing  huge  sums  of  money  and  subject- 
ing itself  to  new  and  burdensome  taxes, 
France  filling  excursion  trains  to  look  at 
miracles,  is  a  pleasant  sort  of  country  to 
contemplate,  and  not  much  more  dan<*e^ 
ous  to  peace  than    Sweden  or  Portugal 
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But  France  with  ^fou  furieux  going  about 
sttendlDg  banquets  and  making  speeches 
not  totally  destitute  of  political  thought 
is  alarming.  There  may  be  no  real  dan- 
ger in  it.  The  speeches  of  Gambetta  do 
not  delay  for  an  instant  the  expenditure 
of  the  money  wrung  from  France  on  the 
new  fortifications  of  Metz  and  Strasbourg, 
or  the  compulsory  conTcrsion  of  Alsatians 
ioto  Germans.  But  they  ruffle  the  smooth- 
ness of  things.  They  are  like  the  sound 
of  a  distant  barrel-organ  to  a  great  man 
who  has  determined  to  take  a  nap.  They 
remind  people  in  an  annoying  sort  of  way 
that  France  is  not  quite  dead.  Com- 
plaints from  Germany  on  such  a  score 
might  not  be  quite  acceptable ;  but  Rus- 
sia is  well  known  to  be  always  ready  with 
good  advice  to  France,  and  to  take  the 
kindest  interest  in  her  affairs.  It  was  in 
this  spirit  that  the  Holy  Alliance,  with 
Bussia  as  its  presiding  genius,  watched 
orer  the  Government  of  the  Restoration ; 
and  it  was  Russia  that  kept  Louis  Philippe 
in  order,  and  developed  the  Conserva- 
tive tendencies  of  the  hero  of  the  Revolu- 
tion of  July.  France  has  never  got  any 
special  advantage  out  of  her  Russian 
friendship,  and  M.  Thiers  was  received 
with  as  much  empty  civility  at  St.  Feters- 
horg  as  at  any  other  capital  when  he  went 
to  ask  for  aid  to  France  in  the  extremity 
of  her  need.  But  directly  there  is  a  weak 
Government  in  France  which  strives  to 
show  that  it  is  respectable  and  desirous 
of  the  good-will  of  foreign  Powers,  Russia 
i9  always  ready  to  tell  it  what  it  is  proper 
for  France  to  do  or  not  to  do,  and  to  sug- 
gest that  something  very  awful  will  hap- 
pen unless  everything  that  Russia  disap- 
prove of  is  avoided.  The  Empire  has 
many  sins  to  answer  for,  but  at  any  rate 
those  Frenchmen  who  now  blush  to  think 
that  a  member  of  their  National  Assembly 
may  not  speak  in  a  French  town  without 
Bossia  intimating  displeasure  can  scarce- 
ly fail  to  recollect  that  at  any  rate  the 
Emperor  stopped  that  sort  of  thing  for  a 
time,  and  that  the  lectures  on  French 
good  behaviour  delivered  so  persistently 
by  the  sovereigns  of  the  Holy  Alliance  to 
the  Governments  of  Charles  A.  and  Louis 
Philippe,  and  now  of  M.  Thiers  were  un- 
luiown  for  a  few  years  at  the  Tuileries. 

The  speeches  of  M.  Gambetta  may  or 
may  not  have  been  prudent  in  the  mouth 
of  a  French  politician  at  the  present  crisis. 
It  might  have  been  wise  for  a  man  who 
has  such  a  good  future  before  him  to  keep 
silence;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may 
have  been  wise  in  him  to  rescue  the  coun- 
try from  utter   stagnation   of  thought. 


That  is  a  matter  of  purely  French  inter- 
nal politics.  But  to  English  readers  what 
he  actually  said  seems  in  itself  exceeding- 
ly harmless.  The  things  that  appear  so 
dangerous  to  the  Russian  diplomatist  are 
the  ordinary  platitudes  of  English  after- 
dinner  political  talk.  He  encouraged  his 
party  to  hold  its  own  firmly,  and  to  act 
with  the  vigour  with  which  parties  ordi- 
narily act  in  countries  where  there  is 
political  freedom ;  but  the  objects  at  which 
he  bade  his  party  aim  were  objects  which 
it  is  the  comfort  of  EogUshmen  that  their 
Constitution  secures  to  them.  Why  should 
Russia  object  to  a  Frenchman  saying  at 
Grenoble  what  it  would  never  dream  of 
objecting  to  an  Englishman  saying  at  Brad- 
ford or  Leeds  ?  It  might  have  been  sup- 
posed that  this  would  be  the  first  thought 
that  would  occur  to  most  Frenchmen,  and 
that  the  French  press,  which  is  always 
singing  the  praises  of  France  as  the  head 
of  civilization  and  the  glory  of  the  uni- 
verse, would  have  burst  into  a  chorus  of 
indignation  at  the  impertinent  interfer- 
ence of  a  foreign  Power  in  the  domestic 
concerns  of  Franco.  On  the  contrary,  the ' 
French  press  seems  to  have  been  very 
well  pleased  that  Russia  should  have 
helped  the  trembling  friends  of  order,  and 
have  assisted  in  snubbing  the  dangerous 
Gambetta.  This  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  the  panic  with  which  France  has 
been  stricken.  The  French  live  in  deadly 
fear  of  the  Commune,  which  has  been  only 
half  killed,  and  of  the  Germans,  who  have 
beaten  them  till  they  shiver  at  the  shadow 
of  a  rod.  They  get  up  and  go  to  bed 
again,  feeling  as  if  they  were  always  living 
on  the  top  of  a  powder-magazine  which 
any  accident  might  explode.  They  will 
never  breathe  freely  again  until  the  in- 
demnity is  paid,  and  they  once  more  get 
their  country  to  themselves.  M.  Thiers 
touched  exactly  the  right  chord  when  he 
noticed  M.  Gambetta's  speeches  as  chiefly 
objectionable  because  tbey  might  inter- 
fere with  the  speedy  payment  of  the  in- 
demnity. If  there  seems  a  prospect  of 
civil  dissension  in  France,  the  funds  fall, 
and  money  becomes  tight,  and  people  be- 
gin to  be  uneasy  as  to  how  they  are  to 
pay  up  the  instalments  of  the  loan.  So 
vast  a  financial  operation  as  that  in  which 
France  is  engaged  naturally  makes  men 
timid,  and  the  legion  of  speculators  whom 
this  operation  has  called  into  activity  are 
only  too  glad  of  any  support  to  prices, 
even  though  it  takes  a  form  so  ignominious 
to  France  as  that  of  a  lecture  from  Russia, 
on  the  internal  politics  of  the  country. 
France  is  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace 
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till  the  indemnity  is  paid,  and  until 
that  is  done  the  present  highly  artificial 
state  of  tranquillity  may  be  made  to  last. 
But  everything  tends  to  show  that  there 
will  be  a  totally  different  state  of  things 
when  France  is  rid  of  its  conquerors.  A 
reaction  from  the  present  state  of  abject 
terror  and  acquiescence  in  humiliation  will 
make  itself  felt;  and  although  it  is  not 
very  likely  that  the  views  of  M.  Gambetta 
will  be  acceptable  to  the  majority  of  his 
countrymen,  for  whom  they  are  too  seri- 
ous and  highly  pitched,  yet  if  anything 
could  gain  acceptance  for  them,  it  would 
be  the  knowledge  that  Frenchmen  are  for- 
bidden to  entertain  them  under  pain  of 
the  displeasure  of  the  Czar. 

Bat  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
Emperors  have  interfered  without  having 
in  their  opinion  some  serious  ground  for 
interference.  They  too  are  afraid,  or  they 
would  not  trouble  themselves  about  M. 
Gambetta.  They  would  probably  not 
break  their  hearts  even  if  there  were  a 
civil  war  in  France.  The  excursionists  to 
Lourdes  have  been  engaged  in  singing 
hymns  far  more  provocative  of  civil  war 
than  any  speech  made  by  M.  Gambetta.  If 
Russia  was  merely  anxious  that  France 
should  have  repose,  it  would  be  horrified 
to  hear  that  crowds  of  Breton  peasants 
have  been  touring  about  with  cries  of 
"  Vive  le  Roi  1 "  Or,  if  it  were  European 
peaee  that  was  supposed  to  be  in  dan- 
ger, the  excitement  caused  by  the  final  sep- 
aration of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  and  the 
enthusiastic  reception  of  patriotic  immi- 
grants, might  cause  anxiety.  M.  About, 
of  all  men  in  the  world,  writing  up  the 
Jesuits  simply  because  they  are  the  ene- 
mies and  victims  of  Prince  Bismarck, 
might  reasonably  be  a  mark  of  greater 
indignation  than  M.  Gambetta,  who  mere- 
ly asks  that  Republicans  under  a  Repub- 
lic should  have  as  much  liberty  as  the 
subjects  of  a  neighouring  constitutional 
monarchy  enjoy.  But  the  Emperors  are 
not  at  all  afraid  lest  France  should  be- 
come dangerous  under  a  Ledtimist  Mon- 
archy, or  that  M.  About  and  the  Jesuits 
should  reconquer  Metz.  There  is  an  un- 
reality about  Legitimacy  and  Jesuitism, 
and  the  sudden  conversion  of  epigram- 
matic writers,  which  is  comforting  to  the 
souls  of  Emperors.  But  they  are  afraid 
of  M.  Gambetta  because  there  is  no  tell- 
ing how  many  people  in  and  out  of  France 
who  more  or  less  direct  the  course  of 
events  may  not  secretly  or  openly  agree 
with  him.  Probably  those  to  whom  the 
interference  of  the  Emperors  seems  nat- 
ural would  say  that  what  they  fear  ia 


not  M.  Gambetta  and  his  opinions  so  far 
as  he  chooses  to  announce  them  now,  bat 
the  Red  Republic  which  such  men  as  be 
encourage,  and  into  whose  arms  they  are 
destined  to  fall  unless  their  career  is 
stopped  at  its  outset  If  this  is  what  the 
Emperors  mean,  they  must  take  a  most 
gloomy  view  of  the  future  of  Europe. 
If  after  all  the  atrocities  of  the  CommuQe, 
and  the  vengeance  so  slowly,  and  yet  so 
sternly,  wreaked  on  the  guilty,  the  Red 
Republic  is  still  so  dangerous  that  the  ex- 
pression in  France  of  what  we  should  call 
constitutional  opinions  must  be  burked, 
lest  other  capitals  than  Paris  should  be  set 
on  fire,  the  good  sense  and  courage  of  the 
leading  Continental  nations  must  be  ex- 
tinot.  It  may  be  true  that  the  Emperors 
assume  that,  for  the  sake  of  Europe, 
France  must  be  kept  satisfied  with  the 
little  game  of  parties  at  Versailles,  aad 
with  the  songs  of  pious  excursionists, 
while  it  is  carefully  debarred  from  every 
approach  to  serious  political  discussioQ; 
but,  if  so,  the  assumption  is  certainly  as 
humiliating  to  Europe  as  it  ia  to  France. 


From  lfacmlllan*8  Magazliie. 
AN  HOUR  WITH  SOMB  OLD  PivOPLG. 

PART  I. 
SPRING  IN  A  WORKHOUSE. 

It  was  a  sofb  delicious  day  in  spring. 
The  trees  were  budding  into  lea^  and 
some  of  the  flowering  shrubs  in  the  gar- 
dens had  already  burst  into  blossom ;  and 
yet  it  was  ntill  so  early  that  the  recent  in- 
clemency of  winter  was  fresh  in  the  mind,  * 
and  the  brightness  and  loveliness  of  spring 
seemed  the  brighter  and  the  lovelier  by 
force  of  contrast  Purple  tints  rested  on 
the  hills,  distant  about  ten  miles  from  oar 
dusty  town;  and  who  could  help  long- 
ing, on  such  a  day,  to  *^  forsake  the  busy 
haunts  of  men,"  and  exchange  the  hot 
pavement  for  their  cool,  elastic  turf,  and 
the  varied  hum  of  street-life  for  the  soft, 
hushed  murmurings  of  brook,  and  bird, 
and  rustling  leaf,  the  only  sounds  that 
break  the  silence  of  their  beautiful  soli- 
tudes t 

There  was  a  "languid  sweetness"  in 
the  air,  to  which  the  bustle  of  market-day 
in  a  country-town  seemed  incongruons; 
and  yet  it  was  pleasant,  too,  to  hear  the 
busy  market-folk,  as  they  met  in  the 
streets,  exchanging  hearty  sentences  of 
congratulatioa    on   the     beauty   of  tha 
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weather,  as  though  they  were,  every  one 
of  them,  the  happier  for  it. 

Our  errand  conducted  us  away  from  the 
c^ief  thoioughfares,  gay  with  shops  and 
thronged  with  prosperoas  weli-to-do  peo- 
ple, through  back  streets  and  bye-lanes, 
into  a  quarter  inhabited  by  some  of  the 
poorest  classes  of  the  inhabitants.  We 
loaod  ourselves  walking  along  a  strag- 
gling, irregular  street,  in  which  almost 
every  house  was  of  a  different  size  and 
pattern,  and  only  like  its  neighbours  in 
ne?er  getting  above  a  certain  limit  of 
ugliness  and  dinginess,  within  which  this 
class  of  habitation  seems  to  be  doonded  to 
be  built.  How  dirty  were  the  tribes  of 
children  that  we  saw  as  we  passed  by, 
playing  in  the  gutter;  how  untidv  the 
longh-haired  women  who  now  ana  then 
stepped  out  of  the  cottage-doors ;  how 
ragged  and  uneven  the  pavement,  where 
the  entrance  of  some  court,  or  alley, 
abutted  on  the  main  street ;  how  little,  in 
short,  there  was,  of  anything  that  was 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  how  much  that 
stood  out  in  strong  and  disagreeable  re- 
lief against  the  bright  background  of  sun- 
shine and  blue  sky,  making  one's  heart 
ache  to  think  how  little  chance  thousands 
of  people  have,  of  finding  out  how  beauti- 
ful the  world  is. 

What  can  the  inhabitants  of  such  a  place 
as  this  know  of  spring?  we  felt  inclined 
to  ask.  Can  the  freshness  of  the  opening 
year  touch  such  as  these  with  any  other 
feeling  than  one  of  mere  physical  satisfac- 
tion that  it  is  warm,  that  the  cruel  cold 
of  winter  is  gone  by  ? 

Almost  every  cottage  window  rebuked 
the  question,  for  even  the  most  neglected- 
looking,  where  the  muslin  blind,  that  no 
decent  cottager  would  be  without,  was 
dirtiest  and  most  ragged,  where  broken 
panes  of  glass  were  mended  with  news- 
papers, or  stopped  with  rags,  was  not  with- 
out a  silent  aoLuowledgment  of  the  com- 
ing of  spring,  in  the  shape  of  some  mug, 
or  broken  pitcher,  filled  with  primroses,  6t 
daffodils,  sometimes  with  a  straggling  bit 
of  blackthorn  stuck  unsymmetrically  in 
the  midst. 

Of  how  much  happiness  were  these 
posies  the  token  I  In  childhood  the  com- 
ing into  blossom  of  certain  flowers  form 
epochs  in  the  year,  joyfully  anticipated, 
and  affectionately  remembered.  It  is  a 
white  day  when  the  earliest  violet  is  dis- 
covered, and  the  first  blossom  on  the  haw- 
thorn is  worth  any  pains  that  must  be 
taken  to  gather  it,  and  is  brought  home 
witii  triumph  1  What  plans  are  laid  in 
school  as  soon  as  it  is  known  tbftt  prim- 


roses are  out,  for  flower-gathering  ezpedi« 
tions  on  weekly  half-holidays !  What  de- 
lightful rambles  when  the  day  comes  at 
last,  through  such  lanes  and  fields  as  are 
attainable!  What  plunging  of  little  hands 
into  mossy  banks,  amongst  the  folded 
spires  of  the  cuckoo  pint,  and  the  tiny 
fronds  of  baby  ferns,  each  rolled  up  in  its 
stiff  green  spiral  1 

Happy  the  children  who  have  such  inno^ 
cent  pleasures  within  reach  !  We  were 
glad  to  know  that  less  than  a  mile  from 
the  very  dingiest  and  most  brick-enclosed 
court  or  alley  in  that  country-town  were 
banks  and  hedgerows  starred  with  thou- 
sands of  primroses,  as  free  to  the  ragged- 
est  street-child  as  to  the  best-dressed  little 
boy  or  girl  in  the  place.  [Alas,  we  speak 
of  several  years  ago,  and  since  then  brick 
has  been  laid  to  brick,  and  roof  has  suc- 
ceeded to  roof,  so  that  we  cannot  help 
pausing  with  a  sigh,  to  wonder  how  many 
of  those  primrose-banks  are  yet  left  I] 

The  above  reflections  brought  us  to  a 
large,  wooden  gate,  crowned  with  spikes, 
ana  set  in  a  stone  wall  of  unusual  height, 
defended  at  the  top  with  bits  of  broken 
glass.  Not  without  some  little  difficulty 
we  pushed  the  heavy  gate  open,  and  found 
ourselves  on  a  neatly  gravelled  road,  en- 
closing a  semicircular  piece  of  turf,  and 
leading  to  a  large  red  brick  building,  a 
"  many-windowea  fabric  huge,"  whose 
entire  exterior,  down  to  the  very  bricks, 
seemed  to  our  fancy  to  wear  a  stern  air  of 
official  responsibility  and  formality. 

Perhaps  the  framed  placard  which  was 
almost  the  first  thing  that  met  our  eyes, 
on  crossing  the  threshold  of  this  formid- 
able-looking pile,  and  which  contained  a 
copy  of  some  Act  of  Parliament  relating 
to  the  treatment  of  refractory  paupers 
was  hardly  needed  to  make  us  aware  that 
we  were  in  the  Union  Workhouse.  The 
placard  was  all  in  unreadably  small  print 
except  these  two  words,  whose  large  cap- 
itals seemed  to  glare  at  every  one  who 
entered  in  a  severely  admonitory  manner. 

The  porter  was  out,  and  there  was  a 
little  brown  boy  with  a  pale  face  and  wist- 
ful eyes,  that  gave  one  the  fancy  that  he 
must  have  been  missing  his  mother  with- 
out knowing  it,  all  his  poor  little  sickly 
life  long,  keeping  the  door  in  his  stead.. 
He  knew  us,  and  only  smiled  and  pulled 
his  forelock,  as  we  crossed  the  entrance- 
hall  and  entered  a  brick  passage,  between 
whoso  high  brick  walls,  pierced  with  nu- 
merous doors,  and  open  to  the  sky,  we 
must  cross  the  interior  of  the  Workhouse 
quadrangle. 

The  first  wall  to  our  left  was  the  wall 
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of  the  dining-hall,  and  presently  we  passed 
the  open  door  of  the  kitchen,  and  had  a 
glimpse  of  a  stout  woman  busied  over  the 
nrCi  assisted  by  another  woman  in  work- 
house attire,  and  by  a  couple  of  girls  from 
the  school.  The  elder  girls,  we  are  told,  are 
sent  by  turns  into  the  kitchen,  to  learn 
what  they  can  of  cooking. 

After  this,  more  brick  passage  and  more 
doors,  over  one  of  which  the  inscription 
**  Casual  Ward  '^  is  to  be  noticed.  Since 
the  Amateur  Casual  wrote  his  celebrated 
paper  we  have  often  glanced  with  interest 
through  the  open  doorway  of  this  ward ; 
but  the  arrangements  are  quite  unlike 
those  described  in  the  London  Workhouse, 
except  in  the  one  particular  that  the  floor 
is  of  brick.  The  entire  ward  is  occupied 
by  a  single  cumbrous  piece  of  furniture, 
which  might  perhaps  be  called  a  com- 
pound bedstead.  It  is  a  huge  wooden 
structure,  with  a  high  division  in  the  cen- 
tre, from  which  it  is  partitioned  off  into  a 
scries  of  cribs,  each  of  which  is  covered 
with  a  dark-coloured  counterpane. 

In  a  little  while  we  found  ourselves 
leaving  the  open  brick  passage  for  a  cov- 
ered way,  which  ended  in  a  closed  door, 
where  we  rang  a  bell,  and  were  admitted 
into  the  Workhouse  Hospital. 

We  seemed  to  have  travelled  a  long  way 
from  the  smiling  weather  outside,  and  to 
have  reached  an  abode  where  day  always 
wore  a  selfsame  neutral  tint.  Save  that 
We  could  see  the  distant  blue  of  the  sky 
far  overhead,  as  we  trod  those  brick-paved, 
brick-enclosed  passages,  what  sign  of  the 
presence  of  spring  had  met  us,  since  we 
entered  the  Workhouse  door  ?  Here,  at 
last,  we  said  to  ourselves,  going  back  to 
our  former  train  of  thought,  we  have  come 
indeed  to  a  region  into  which  only  some  of 
the  warmth,  but  little,  or  none,  of  the  joy 
and  beauty  of  spring  can  penetrate.  And 
what  if  it  were  otherwise  ?  What  if  this 
great  buildinjz  were  some  ancient  palace 
of  charity,  of  quaint  and  picturesque  ar- 
chitecture, and  standing  in  lovely  garden- 
grounds,  would  any  one  of  the  inmates 
care  for  its  beauty,  or  be  one  bit  the  hap- 
pier for  it,  unless  it  contributed,  in  some 
measure,  to  personal  comfort  ? 

For  who  are  occupying  this  building  ? 

The  sinful,  the  sorrowful,  the  suffering, 
the  dregs  and  outcasts  of  society,  who 
would  die  in  the  streets  of  vioe  and  wretch- 
edness, but  for  this  refuge  —  beings,  help- 
less and  miserable,  but  not  the  less  lawless 
and  hard  to  rule ;  some  few  of  the  respect- 
able poor,  driven  hither  by  temporary  mis- 
fortune, and  impatient  to  the  last  degree 
of   the    base   contact  into  which  it  has 


brought  them;  children,  some  orphans, 
some  deserted  by  their  parents,  manj  af 
them  the  offspring  of  the  vagrant  and 
criminal  classes ;  sick  people,  too  poor,  too 
low.  down  in  the  social  scale,  to  hope  for 
admission  to  any  other  hospital ;  ola  peo- 
ple, whose  improvident  lives  fi.nd  here  their 
natural  conclusion,  and  other  old  people, 
who,  in  being  brought  here,  are  overtaken 
by  a  fate  which  they  have  dreaded  more 
than  they  dreaded  death,  and  against 
which  they  struggled  blindly  for  years,  un- 
til the  helplessness  of  age  conquered  them. 

The  workhouse  is  like  a  desolate  island 
in  the  midst  of  a  threatening  sea.  It  is 
the  sole  resource  of  countless  human  waifs 
and  strays,  struggling  in  an  ocean  of  diffi- 
culties ;  and,  like  a  desolate  island  to  ship- 
wrecked mariners,  it  is  at  once  a  refuge 
and  a  prison.  They  are  always  looking 
out  for  some  vessel  to  come  and  fetch  them 
off,  or  they  ^  tempt  the  waves  once  more,'' 
in  some  frail  boat  or  raft  of  their  own 
construction;  or  if,  after  all,  they  resi^ 
themselves  to  die  where  they  are,  they  do 
it  sadly  and  un\^iilingly.  Food,  warmth, 
and  shelter;  that  they  get  in  their  desolate 
island,  and  for  that,  beaten  and  tossed  by 
the  waves  of  circumstance  as  they  have 
been,  they  are  often  more  thankful  than 
those  to  whom  the  bare  necessaries  of  life 
are  matters  of  course,  can  well  understand ; 
but  their  lot  has  been  shaped  for  them,  not 
by  choice,  but  by  hard  necessity,  and  there 
is  little  that  is  attractive  in  its  aspect. 

What  difference  can  the  beauty  of  spring 
make  in  such  imprisoned  lives  V  What  is 
nature's  smile  in  the  world  outside  to  the 
inmates  of  a  workhouse  ? 

To  some,  it  is  true,  spring  is  the  season 
of  escape.  It  is  warm,  winter  is  over,  the 
time  is  come  for  them  to  venture  to  leave 
their  refuse,  and  try  to  pick  up  a  living 
for  themselves  elsewhere.  But  there  are, 
in  every  workhouse,  a  certain  number  of 
helpless  beings  who  have  never  known, 
and  never  can  know,  any  other  home ;  and 
there  are  the  aged,  and  the  incurably  sick, 
who  once  knew  liberty,  but  have  been 
forced  to  exchange  freedom  for  food  and 
shelter  —  what  is  the  use  of  spring  to  them, 
except  to  excite  longings  for  what  they 
cannot  have  Y 

Wait  I  Let  us  see.  For  we  have  nearly 
reached  our  destination.  The  hospital 
door  has  been  opened,  and  our  question, 
"  May  we  go  into  the  Infirm  Ward  V  **  has 
received  an  affirmative  answer.  Here  is 
the  door,  with  the  name  painted  up  out- 
side. Were  you  ever  in  such  a  place? 
No  ?  Come  in  with  us  then,  and  see  what 
it  is  like. 
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A  large,  oblong,  foar-windowed  room, 
▼ith  whitewashed  walls.  Down  each  side 
of  the  room  a  row  of  beds,  of  which  two 
or  three  have  bedridden  eccapants ;  at  the 
hr  end  a  fireplace,  with  a  table  near  it, 
and  some  half-dozen  old  women  dressed  in 
bine  gowns,  and  white  aprons,  and  thick 
vhite  cotton  caps,  sitting  round  in  an  irreg- 
ular half  circle,  some  on  chairs,  some  on 
the  ends  of  the  nearest  beds. 

As  we  enter  one  of  the  old  women  round 
(he  fireplace  rises,  and  comes  forward  with 
an  exclamation  of  pleasure.  She  is  a 
Toung  person  of  about  sixty-fi^e,  who  has 
been  selected  for  her  youth  and  activity  to 
have  the  care  of  the  ward ;  that  is,  to  use 
her  own  phraseology,  it  is  her  business  to 
•do "for  those  old  women  who,  through 
sge  and  helplessness,  can  no  longer  "  do  " 
for  themselves.  And,  on  the  whole,  she  is 
not  inefficient.  She  is,  perhaps  in  rather  a 
rough  way,  but  as  well  as  she  knows  how, 
kind  to  her  helpless  charges,  and  she  is 
certainly  popular  with  them.  For  she  is 
bright  and  lively,  with  a  ready  laugh,  and 
a  choll  tongue,  and  "  the  old  ladies  do  like 
to  be  put  in  Hannah's  ward,"  we  were 
once  told. 

Hannah  advanced  to  meet  us  that  day 
vith  a  broad  smile  of  welcome,  and  greet- 
ed us  with  the  exclamation  — 

•*  There  I  to  be  sure  1  Ain't  I  glad  you 
be  come  to-day  I  '* 

And  as  we  advanced  to  the  fireplace  the 
others  endorsed  the  sentiment  with  various 
more  or  less  energetic  expressions  of  sat- 
isfaction. 

"Yes,  Hannah  was  lust  a  saying,"  ob- 
Krved  one,  **  that  she  did  wish  you  might 
happen  to  chance  to  come  to-day." 

'*So  I  was,"  put  in  Hannah,  rather 
quickly  (she  is  a  favourite  of  ours,  but  we 
must  confess  she  did  rather  like  to  keep 
the  lead  in  the  conversation), "  but  I  wasn't 
expectin'  of  'ee  much,  'cause  don't  'ee  see, 
^is  such  heavenly  weather!  I  thought 
you'd  be  goin'  out  into  the  country  some- 
where. 1  would,  I  know,  if  /  was  a  lady  I 
Now  ru  tell  'ee,  ma'am,  why  I  did  want 
for  *ee  to  come.  'Tis  'cause  o'  the  pear- 
tree  in  the  master's  garden.  He's  out  in 
blossom,  ma'am,  and  he  do  look  that  beau- 
tifnl,  I  thought  if  you  could  but  see  it  1 " 

What  an  answer  to  our  thoughts  1  Did 
Spring  make  no  difference  in  a  workhouse 
ward?  Arrogant  fancy!  Why,  every 
wrinkled  countenance  before  Sis  was  look- 
ing brighter  than  usual  merely  because  of 
the  blossom  on  one  pear  tree. 

Of  course  we  said  we  should  like  of  all 
things  to  see  it.  ^ 

*"  &>  you  shall,  ma'am,  if  you  don't  mind 


standing  up  upon  a  chair.  You  can  see  uq 
from  these  very  windows  if  you  do  squeeze 
yourself  against  the  wall  a  little,  au'  look 
sideways." 

Who  would  not  mount  a  chair  and  look 
sideways  at  such  an  invitation  ?  We  did 
so  at  once,  and  we  saw  the  pear-tree  —  or 
rather  part  of  Aim,  for  his  full  glory  was 
not  visible  from  that  point  of  view.  And 
when  we  descended  from  that  exalted  po- 
sition, all  the  old  faces  were  looking  quite 
pleased  and  eager,  and  the  most  phlegmat>- 
ic  old  woman  in  the  room,  who  rarely 
opened  her  lips,  or  showed  any  interest  in 
anything,  astonished  us  by  being  the  first 
to  say,  "  Ain't  he  beautiful  ?  "  **  Ah,  but 
you  can't  see  un  so  well  as  he  did  ought  to 
be  seen,  not  therefrom  you  can't,"  said  Han- 
nah regretfully ;  *^  you  can't  seo  but  a  part 
of  un  therefrom.  But  ho  do  look  lovely 
from  the  men^s  yard.  Do  'ee  know  what  I 
did  do  this  mornin',  ma'am?  The  door 
were  open,  so  I  just  slipped  in  an'  had  a 
good  look  at  un.  I  hadn'  no  business 
there,  you  know,  but  nobody  didn'  see  me." 

Hannah  had  a  real  love  for  flowers. 
Those  three  geraniums  standing  on  one  of 
the  window  ledges  are  hers,  and  she  shows 
them  to  us  every  time  we  come,  and  points 
out  every  fresh  leaf  or  bud  with  pride  and 
satisfaction.  She  has  her  pet  name  for 
each  of  them.  There  is  her  beauty,  her 
great  beauty,  and  her  little  beauty,  the 
last  being  a  little  slip  of  a  plant  growing 
in  an  old  tin  mug. 

Onceshe  was  threatened  with  the  loss 
of  her  plants.  Somebody,  at  this  moment 
I  forget  who,  made  an  official  progress 
through  the  wards,  and  the  unlucky  plants 
caught  his  eye,  standing,  as  they  did,  on  an 
unauthorized  bit  of  board  which  Hannah 
had  somehow  contrived  to  add  to  the  nar- 
row window-sill  to  make  it  wide  enougli  to 
support  her  pots,  and  he  pronounced  them 
to  be  untidy,  and  desired  that  they  should 
be  removed. 

Hannah  was  furious  I  The  pjants  unti- 
dy 1  The  chief  ornament  of  the  room  un- 
tidy !  The  chief  ornament  of  the  room  to 
be  removed  1  But  as  to  that,  they  should 
never  be  removed ;  she  should  stand  in 
front  of  her  beauties  and  not  let  anyone 
touch  them.  Poor  Hannah  I  She  well 
knew  her  own  impotence,  even  whilst  talk- 
ing defiant  nonsense,  and  every  now  and 
then  wiped  away  a  tear  at  the  thought  that 
if  her  flowers  must  go,  they  must.  But 
somehow  or  other  that  order  for  their  re- 
moval was  never  executed.  Perhaps  the 
official  personage  who  gave  it  relented 
when  he  saw  how  much  pain  it  would 
'  cause.    At  any  rate,  Hannah's  plants  were 
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never  tonched,  and  continued  to  beautify 
the  window-sill  for  many  a  long  day  after. 

PART  II. 
WHAT  WE  TALKED  ABOUT. 

Some  years  ago  when  we  used  to  be  in 
the  habit  of  visiting  the  old  women  in 

H Workhouse  rather  frequently,  we 

used  to  notice,  with  some  amusement,  how 
curiously  apt  our  conversation  was  to  re- 
peat itself;  bow,  time  after  time,  we  found 
ourselves  saying  almost  exactly  the  same 
things,  and  that,  not  from  wearisome  lack 
of  matter,  but  because  the  old  familiar  top- 
ics recurred  more  naturally  and  pleasantly 
than  any  others. 

Thus,  after  the  chapter  in  the  Bible,  that 
used  to  be  asked  for  as  soon  as  the  first 
greetings  were  over,  had  been  read,  first 
one  and  then  another  would  almost  always 
begin  to  inquire  whether  we  had  lately 
chanced  to  visit  any  of  those  neighbouring 
villages  in  which  their  homes  used  to  be, 
and,  if  wc  had,  they  would  proceed  to  name 
any  families  with  whom  they  knew  we 
were,  or  thought  it  within  the  limits  of 
possibility  that  we  might  be,  acquainted, 
and  ask,  did  we  know  them,  and  when  had 
we  seen  them  last,  and  so  on. 

There  was  one  frail  old  woman  —  she  is 
gone  to  the  Home  beyond  the  grave  now 
—  who  used  to  look  so  wistfully  at  us,  if 
we  answered  her  question  whether  we  had 

been  to  £ lately,  in  the  affirmative  1 

We  do  not  think  that  anyone  near  and 
dear  to  her  was  still  living  in  her  old  birth- 
place, but  she  had  acquaintance  there,  and 
now  and  then  she  usea  to  ask  leave  to  go 
out,  and  would  make  a  pilgrimage  there, 
perhaps  to  look  at  the  graves  of  her  dead 
in  the  village  churchyard  —  who  knows  ? 

The  last  time  she  went  was  in  early 
spring.    All  the  winter  she  had  talked  of 

going  to  £ when  the    fine  weather 

came,  but  when  it  arrived  it  found  her  so 
weak  and  failing,  that  Hannah  and  the  oth- 
ers tried  to  persuade  her  that  she  was  not 
fit  for  the  exertion.    But  go  she  would. 

"  1  shan't  get  no  stronger  if  I  do  wait," 
she  said,  "  an'  I  do  want  to  go  there  once 
again.'' 

So  she  went ;  but  the  eight-mile  walk, 
four  miles  out  and  four  back,  was  too  much 
for  her  little  strength.  It  was  all  she  could 
do  to  creep  back  to  the  work-house,  and, 
once  there,  she  took  to  her  bed,  and,  we 
believe,  never  left  it  till  her  death,  which 
occurred  some  months  later. 

Poor  Rachel  1  If  we  had  but  heard  of 
her  intentions  beforehand,  we  might  have 
helped  her ;  but  we  knew  nothing  of  it  till 


we  chanced  to  visit  the  workhouse  a  few 
days  after  her  return,  and  found  her  in  bed, 
not  greatly  concerned  at  her  exhausted  con- 
dition, but  full  of  triumph  at  having  ac- 
complished her  wish  of  seeing  £ agUQ. 

She  had  not  meant  to  walk  the  whole  way 
back,  but,  by  some  mistake,  the  friendly 
cart  in  which  she  had  reckoned  on  obtain- 
ing a  place,  started  without  her,  and  she 
set  out  on  foot,  thinking,  however,  that  she 
would  roost  likely  be  overtaken  by  some 
conveyance  or  other  before  she  had  gone 
far,  and  get  the  offer  of  a  lift. 

"  But  I'd  bad  luck,"  she  said ;  "  every 
conveyance  as  went  past  me  were  fall. 
'Twas  such  a  disappointment  to  me  every 
time  I  heard  wheels,  and  thought  I'd  get 
took  up.  I  could  ha^  cried  last  time  I  did 
hear  summat  comin',  an'  'twas  Squire 
M— 's  carriage.  I  know  if  they'd  known 
how  tired  I  were  they'd  ha'  took  I  up,  for 
they  be  kind  folk  —  an'  there  wcu  room  on 
the  box,  but  thev  went  by  at  a  gallop." 

Perhaps  it  will  raise  a  smile  when  we  go 
on  to  say  that  another  favourite  subject  of 
conversation  amongst  these  old  women, 
was  the  Queen  and  the  Royal  Family  1  We 
do  not  know  what  private  sources  of  in- 
formation we  were  supposed  to  have  re- 
specting the  doings  of  these  aueust  ner- 
sona^es;  but  we  were  generally  asked 
whether  the  Queen  was  quite  well,  and 
how  all  the  Royal  Family  were  going  on, 
as  though,  as  a  matter  of  course,  we  mast 
know  all  about  them.  Somebody  or  other 
had  once  given  them  a  portrait  of  Her 
Mcijesty,  taken  out  of  some  cheap  illus- 
trated paper,  and  this  Hannah  had  fas- 
tened up  over  the  fireplace,  and  regarded 
with  great  pride.  Afterwards,  when  in 
the  course  of  time  the  royal  picture  be- 
came defaced  with  smoke  and  dust,  it  was 
replaced  by  two  smaller  portraits  of  the 
Queen  and  the  Prince  Consort,  and,  the 
last  time  we  saw  the  room,  its  bare  white 
walls  were  further  adorned  with  the  like- 
nesses of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales, 
and,  if  we  recollect  right,  of  Princess 
Alice. 

How  well  we  remember  going  to  see 
them  once,  about  a  week  before  the  Prince 
of  Wales*s  wedding,  and  telling  them  of 
the  various  festivities  with  which  it  was 
proposed  to  celebrate  that  event. 

"  Well,  I  declare,"  said  Hannah,  "  I  wish 
I  was  twenty  years  younger,  to  eiyoy  it 
all  1  But  I'll  tell  'ee  a  secret,  ma'am.  We 
bain't  goin'  to  be  left  out.  Us  old  women 
is  going  to  have  our  'lumination  so  well  as 
the  rest  1  We  be  savin'  up  all  our  candle- 
ends  out  of  our  'lowance  o'  candle<«,  an' 
the  messenger  (you  do  know  th'  old  man 
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what  do  go  oat  wi'  messages — gets  us  our 
SQoff  sn*  such  when  weVe  a  few  pence  to 
Uyont),  he's  a-goin^  to  bring  us  in  some 
large  pertaters ;  an'  what  do  'ee  think  we  be 
gotn'  to  do  ?  I  be  goin'  to  scoop  out  them 
pertaters,  an'  stick  Vhc  candle-ends  in  'em, 
an'  range  'em  on  the  ledges  o'  the  window. 
Ha!  ba!  ha!  hal  I  wonder  what  the 
Qaeea  'ould  think  if  she  knowed  us  old 
women  was  goin'  to  have  our  'lamination 
too." 

And  she  burst  into  a  hearty  fit  of  laugh- 
ter at  the  idea,  in  which  almost  everybody 
joined.  "  Nor  we  ain't  soin*  to  want  {ie. 
lack)  onr  feast  neither,"  Hannah  continued. 
^I  aon't  mean  the  doin's  they  be  goin'  to 
ha?e  for  all  the  workhouse  folk,  that  ain't 
much  good  to  me.  My  dear  soall  when 
joa  be  goin'  on  for  threescore  an'  ten,  an' 
not  a  sound  tooth  in  your  head,  roast  beef 
isn't  much  enjoyment  to  you.  You  do 
know  what  we  do  like,  don't  you  ?  'Tis 
our  cup  o'  t:ty.    We've  got  some  of  Mrs. 

'b  tay,  which  we  do  consider  the  best 

tay  we  do  ever  get  —  I  be  very  choice  over 
it  I  do  assure  'ee.  An'  we  be  goin'  to 
drink  the  heallh  of  the  Prince  an'  Princess 
in  a  cup  of  tay,  an'  long  life  to  'em  both,  / 
say." 

The  ordinary  workhouse  beverage  is  cof- 
fee, which  is,  we  believe,  more  economical 
than  tea.  We  never  heard  the  old  women 
make  any  complaint  about  it,  but  we  do 
not  think  they  can  have  liked  it  much,  be- 
cause of  the  jubilation  with  which  a  pres- 
ent of  tea  was  always  received.  But  aon't 
you  think  that  half  the  satisfaction  of  the 
cap  that  **  cheers  but  not  inebriates  "  must 
have  been  neutralized  to  them  by  having  to 
drink  it  out  of  a  tin  mug  f  Wo  appeal  to 
any  lady  who  reads  this  paper.  Would 
you  not,  madam,  reject  with  scorn  that 
fire-o'clock  cup  of  tea  which  is  your  pet 
luxury,  if  it  were  offered  to  you  in  any 
such  vessel  ?  And  supposing  refractory 
panpers  have  a  tendency  to  break  every- 
thing that  is  provided  for  them  which  ne- 
cessiiates  tin  in  their  case,  is  that  a  valid 
reason  why  quiet  old  people  should  go 
without  cups  and  saucers  ? 

These  old  women,  too,  have  a  rooted  de- 
testation of  communism,  and  establish  their 
little  rights  of  property,  unacknowledged 
by  authority,  but  not  the  less  strictly  re- 
spected amongst  themselves,  to  every  in- 
dividual thing  they  use.  Exactly  alike  as 
those  tin  mugs  appear  to  your  inexperi- 
enced eyes,  we  believe  that  each  old  wo- 
man could,  and  would,  swear  to  the  per- 
sonal appearance  of  her  own  particular 
aug  in  any  court  of  justice.  They  like  to 
play  at  having  something  of  their  own; 


and  why  not?  What  instinct  more  natural 
to  old  age  I  And  would  any  deeply  essen- 
tial rule  of  poverty  be  outraged  if  they 
did  actually  possess  a  few  trifles  of  their 
very  own?  —  if,  for  instance,  each  old 
woman  had  her  especial  cup  and  saucer, 
saved,  it  may  be,  out  of  the  wreck  of  her 
household  goods,  or  the  gift  of  some  friend 
or  visitor. 

Nor  do  we  suppose  that  it  would  be 
against  any  imaginable  principle  of  justice 
or  prudence,  if  a  few  arm-chairs  and  foot- 
stools, perhaps  even  a  bright-coloured  rug 
to  lie  in  front  of  the  fireplace,  were  to  find 
their  way  into  the  infirm  wards  of  our 
workhouses.  We  do  not  mean  that  the 
Board  of  Guardians  should  provide  these 
articles ;  but  we  see  no  reason  why  the 
gifts  of  kindly-disposed  persous  to  the 
poor  should  not  sometimes  take  this  shape. 

There  is  a  fashion,  however,  even  in 
doing  good,  and  somehow  or  other  the 
aged  poor  are  not  favourito  objects 
of  popular  benevolence.  It  is  rather  a 
curious  circumstance  that  in  the  conspec- 
tus of  London  charities  published  some 
time  ago  in  the  Times,  the  sum  annually 
expended  on  the  relief  of  the  aged  fell 
short  of  that  spent  on  any  other  kind  of 
charity;  and,  only  the  other  day,  we 
heard  of  a  suggestion  on  the  part  of  a 
most  estimable  kind-hearted  gentleman, 
who,  we  feel  confident,  never  iu  his  life 
intentionally  dealt  hardly  by  anybody, 
that  it  would  be  a  vertf  desirable  reform  to 
divert  to  the  pet  object  of  the  day,  ^'  edu- 
cational purposes,"  a  certain  bequest 
which  was  being  wasted  (according  to 
the  intentions  of  the  testator,  of  course ; 
but  who  at  this  enlightened  period  cares 
about  the  intentions  of  the  testator?)  in 
pensions  to  the  aged  poor. 

Weill  we  must  not  quarrel  with  na- 
ture. We  cannot  help  feeling  more  in- 
terest in  the  little  child  just  starting  on 
life's  journey,  for  whom  we  think  we 
can  do  bo  much,  than,  it  is  possible  for  us 
to  do  in  the  travel-stained  old  pilgrim,  on 
the  very  brink  of  another  world,  for 
whom  we  kno\^  we  can  do  so  little. 
Nevertheless,  the  little  we  can  do  should 
at  least  be  done ;  and  does  it  not  strike 
one  that  if  to  the  sturdy  tramp,  who  wil- 
fully encumbers  the  rates,  the  workhouse 
should  be  made  more  of  a  prison  than  a 
refuge,  to  the  aged  poor,  who  have  come 
there  to  die,  it  should  no  less  certainly  be 
made  more  of  a  refuge  than  a  prison  ? 

There  are  the  windows,  for  example; 
perhaps  some  one  reading  the  first  part 
of  this  paper,  may  have  exclaimed  at  the 
idea  of  having  to  mount  a  chair  to  see 
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out  of  window,  "  Windows  are  not  usual- 
ly placed'  at  such  an  inconvenient  eleva- 
tion." 

Yes ;  in  the  workhouses  they  are.  Pro- 
bably the  very  first  thing  that  would 
strike  a  stranger  on  entering  such  a  ward 
as  I  haye  been  describing,  would  be  t1ie 
curious  anomaly  that  all  its  four  windows 
are  situated  so  much  nearer  to  the  ceiling 
than  to  the  floor,  that  they  look  like  win- 
dows down  to  the  ground  reversed,  and 
turned' into  windows  up  to  the  ceiling. 
They  are,  of  course,  as  useful,  as  mechani- 
cal contrivances  for  admitting  light,  as 
any  other  windows ;  but  beyond  that,  the 
people  who  by  the  laws  of  gravitation  are 
compelled  to  reside,  not  upon  the  ceiling 
but  upon  the  floor,  cannot  possibly  de- 
rive much  pleasure  or  advantage  from 
looking  out  of  them. 

Of  course,  there  are  reasons,  and,  we 
doubt  not,  sufficient  reasons,  for  this  pe- 
culiar style  of  architecture.  A  great  many 
very  unruly  and  troublesome  inmates  are 
apt  to  find  their  way  into  workhouses, 
and  inaccessible  windows  may,  very  likely, 
be  a  wise  arrangement  as  far  as  they  are 
concerned.  Another  reason,  perhaps,  may 
be  that  when  the  windows  are  thus  packed 
up  aloft,  more  space  to  arrange  the  rows 
of  beds  is  acquired,  and  more  certain 
freedom  from  draughts  obtained;  but  it 
is  a  plan  that  makes  a  room  look  uncom- 
monly dull,  and  often  have  we  wished 
that  we  could  drag  down  even  a  single 
one  from  its  lofty  situation  to  a  height  at 
which  it  would  be  possible  for  the  old 
people  to  look  out,  as  well  as  for  the  light 
of  day  to  come  in.  Might  not  such  a  sin 
against  outward  uniformity  be  forgiven  in 
consideration  of  the  letting  in  of  a  little 
more  brightness  upon  some  very  monoto- 
nous lives  ? 

Women  of  sixty-five  and  upwards  are 
not  the  material  out  of  which  refractory 
paupers  are  made.  They  have  been  driv- 
en to  the  workhouses  by  the  pressure  of 
extreme  poverty  and  the  infirmities  of 
age :  should  we  not  try  to  make  the  re- 
fuge in  which  their  short  remaining  spsyn 
of  life  is  to  be  spent  as  pleasant  to  them 
as  we  can  ?  The  "  smile  of  home,"  indeed, 
we  cannot  give  them ;  but  such  minor  ad- 
juncts to  happiness  as  a  bright  room,  with 
cheerful  windows,  and  exemption,  as  far 
as  is  consistent  with  good  order,  from  such 
workhouse  regulations  as  have  somewhat 
of  a  penal  aspect,  do  lie  in  human  power 
to  withhold  or  to  bestow. 

Hannah's  invincible  liveliness  always 
Beemed  to  us  to  have  a  sensible  effect  on 
the  spirits  of  those  around  her.    There 


was  quite  a  marked  contrast  between  the 
tone  of  her  ward  and  the  next,  where  the 
woman  who  held  a  corresponding  post  to 
hers  was  depressed  and  querulous,  and 
generally  talked  about  her  rheumatisoi. 
Yet  even  in  Hannah's  ward,  the  element 
of  melancholy  was  not  absent.  Far  from 
it.  It  was  but  thrown  a  little  into  the 
background.  For  example :  to  take  ten 
or  a  dozen  old  people  and  shut  them  up 
together  in  a  large  room  may  be  the  only 
way  of  sheltering  them  when  utterly  des- 
titute, and  does  not  work  badly  on  the 
whole ;  for  in  spite  of  the  universal  dislike 
to  coming  in,  they  do  not  appear  unhappy, 
and  are  often  wonderfully  cheerful  and 
contented ;  but  it  does  not  strike  one  as 
the  natural  mode  of  providing  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  aged,  whose  infirmities  have  a 
tendency  to  unfit  them  for  social  life,  and 
to  render  them  irritable,  querulous,  and 
exacting ;  so  there  is  nothing  very  aston- 
ishing in  the  fact  that  many  mope  and 
fret  for  weeks  after  their  first  entrance, 
and  some  never  get  over  their  misery  at 
being  parted  from  their  relations,  and 
their  intense  dislike  to  being  herded  with 
others. 

I  remember  one  old  woman  of  this  de- 
scription, who  used  to  sit  in  the  corner  on 
one  side  of  the  fireplace  in  Hannah's  ward. 
Her  right  arm  was  paralyzed,  but  that 
was  not  the  grief  that  caused  the  ready 
tears  that  used  to  spring  forth  at  the  mere 
question, "  How  are  you  to-day,  Jemima? ** 

"I  don't  know  how  I  be,  an'  I  don't 
seem  I  cares  1  They  haven't  been  to  see 
me  this  week.  They  puts  me  in  here,  an' 
forgets  me.  Oh,  ma'am,  I  be  so  unhappy 
here ! " 

"  There,  that's  how  you  do  always  go 
on,"  interposes  Hannah.  The  words  sound 
harsh,  but  they  are  not  spoken  unkindly, 
and,  oddly  enough,  do  not  seem  to  offend. 
"  Your  daughter-law  can't  be  for  ever  run- 
nin'  over  to  see  an  old  woman  like  you. 
Don't  be  so  unreasonable;  I  dare  say 
she'll  come  to-morrow.  I  declare  you 
ain't  a  bit  reconciled,  though  you've  been 
here  two  years." 

"  No,  I  ain't  a  bit  reconciled,  an'  I  never 
shan't  be,"  weeps  poor  Jemima,  lifting 
her  apron  with  her  unmaimed  left  hand, 
to  wipe  away  her  tears. 

Here  is  another  instance 'of  the  same 
feeling,  pitiable  enough,  though  it  does 
not  excite  the  same  compassion.  Look  at 
that  stately  old  woman,  propped  up  in 
bed  with  pillows,  who  makes  an  impera- 
tive sign  that  tlie  lady  \%  to  come  and 
speak  to  her.  What  an  expression  of  set- 
tled discontent  there  is  in  her  face  1 
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"Pm  very  glad  to  see  you  come  in, 
ma'am,'*  she  says  in  a  complaining  tone, 
'^I'ln  Bare  'tis  a  pleasure  to  see  ant/body 
come  in.  Tm  not  treated  as  I  ought  to  be, 
ma'am,"  —  lowering  her  voice  to  a  whis- 
per—**  I  oughtn't  to  be  here  at  all.  I've 
paid  rates  myself,  /  have,  an'  had  things  so 
different.  'Tis  harder  on  me  than  'tis  on 
any  of  them!  I'm  sure  I  feel  quite 
ashamed  that  a  lady  should  see  me  in  such 
a  place.'* 

It  is  curious  to  see  how  often  people  get 
what  they  claim.  AVe  used  to  fancy  we 
coald  perceive  that  this  self-asserting  per- 
sonage received  quite  the  lion's  share  of 
attentidn  and   respect    from  the    others. 

Tbey  addressed  her  as  Mrs.  II ,  instead 

of  calling  her  by  her  Christian  name,  and 
even  Hannah  seemed  to  defer  to  her. 

Do  you  hear  a  faint,  catching  sigh  from 
the  other  side  of  the  room  —  a  sigh  that 
would  have  been  a  groan  if  the  expression  of 
suffering  had  not  been  checked  by  the  con- 
Bcionsness  of  the  presence  of  others  ?  Let 
us  go  to  the  bed  from  whence  it  comes. 
There  lies  a  woman,  younger,  perhaps, 
than  some  of  the  rest,  but  chained  to  her 
coach  by  some  acutely  painful,  lingering 
disease.  What  a  patient,  pain-drawn 
coantenance!  The  pale  lips  absolutely 
smile  an  answer  to  your  greeting,  though 
the  voice  is  so  faint  you  must  bend  down 
to  catch  the  words. 

"It  is  rather  a  bad  day  with  me  to-day, 
ma'am ;  but  I  suffer  always.  I  seem  some- 
times I  can't  hardly  bear  myself.  I  hope 
the  Lord  *ll  send  for  me  soon  ....  but  I 
seem  'tis  so  long  to  wait." 

Ah, yes!  two  or  three  years  of  utter 
helplessness,  of  almost  constant  pain,  in  a 
workhouse  ward  amongst  strangers,  with 
everybody  she  cares  for  either  far  away  or 
gone  to  a  better  land,  must  seem  long  in- 
deed- "God  grant  her  speedy  release," 
yon  say  in  your  heart  as  you  turn  away, 
pained  at  the  sight  of  pain  that  you  can 
neither  relieve  nor  alleviate. 

Bat  it  is  time  to  say  good-bye  and  leave 
the  workhouse ;  perhaps,  indeed,  you  may 
even  now  be  murmuring  against  the  tedi- 
ousness  of  having  been  kept  there  so  long 
a  time.  But  do  not  grudge  it  I  In  the 
caged  monotony  of  these  old  women's  lives, 
the  coming  in  of  a  .visitor  now  and  then 
makes  a  welcome  break,  and  gives  so  much 
pleasure.  And,  after  all,  the  predominant 
impression  that  we  carry  away  with  us 
from  the  door  of  the  hospital  will  not  be  a 
gloomy  one.  For  those  old  women  seemed 


wonderfully  happy  and  contented  on  the 
whole ;  and  if  wo  have  hinted,  in  passing, 
at  one  or  two  little  matters  in  which  they 
might  be  made  more  comfortable,  we  must 
not  forget  that  in  a  far  more  important 
matter,  and  one  with  which  not  merely 
their  comfort,  but  their  happiness,  was 
most  closely  bound  up,  their  lot  was  fortu- 
nate indeed.  We  refer  to  the  large  and 
overflowing  measure  of  kindness  with 
which  they  appeared  to  be  treated  by  the 
hospital  authorities. 

They  used  to  talk  to  me  of  the  doctor 
as  if  he  were  a  personal  friend  of  their 
own,  and  the  kindly  interest  which  he  took 
in  all  their  little  concerns  was  evident,  by 
the  way  in  which  his  opinion  used  to  be 
quoted,  a-propos  to  almost  everything.  As 
to  Hannah's  plants,  we  think  he  must  have 
come  to  regard  them  as  supplementary 
patients,  so  continually  did  he  appear  to 
be  asked  to  prescribe  for  their  health. 

And  then  there  was  "  nurs6  1 "  If  you 
were  to  ask  the  old  women  if  "nurse" 
were  kind  to  them,  they  would  be  almost 
indignant  at  so  cold  a  question.  "  Kind  1 " 
we  think  we  hear  out-spoken  Hannah  ejac- 
ulate. "Kind!  why,  she's  just  a  mother 
to  us ! " 

As  we  write,  there  rises  before  our  mind 
the  recoilectiop  of  one  of  the  very  kindest 
faces  that  it  has  ever  been  our  happiness 
to  behold ;  the  face  of  a  woman  who  has 
grown  old  amidst  the  toilsome  duties  of 
her  post,  but  who,  in  all  the  years  she  has 
spent  in  the  workhouse,  has  never  ceased 
to  ^ut  such  a  warm,  loving  heart  into  the 
performance  of  those  duties,  that  ibr  her 
they  have  never  stiffened  and  hardened 
into  an  official  routine.  Hers  was  that  ser- 
vice of  the  heart  which  money  cannot  buy, 
but  which  springs  unbidden  wherever 
there  is  an  unfailing  fount  of  that  divine 
pity  for  the  sorrowing  and  the  suffering 
which  is,  indeed,  "  akin  to  love." 

The  touch  of  her  kind  hand,  the  sound 
of  her  kind  voice  —  these  are  the  last  im- 
pressions that  we  carry  away  with  us,  as 
we  retrace  our  steps  through  the  long 
brick  passages ;  and  glad  indeed  we  are  to 
think,  as  we  come  out  into  the  open  air, 
perhaps  with  a  new,  keen  sense  stirring  at 
our  hearts,  of  the  beauty  of  the  outer 
world,  and  the  preciousness  of  personal 
liberty,  that,  after  all,  the  sunshine  is  not 
exclusively  to  be  found  outside  :  there  is 
sunshine,  and  that  too  of  the  best  sort, 
within  those  walls  we  have  just  left  behind 
us. 
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From  The  Spectator. 
A  NEW  THEORY  OP  VOLCANOES. 

There  are  few  subjects  less  satisfacto- 
rilj  treated  in  scientific  treatises  than  Uiat 
which  Humboldt  calls  the  Reaction  of  the 
Earth's  Interior.  We  find,  not  merely  in 
the  configuration  of  the  earth's  crust,  but 
in  actual  and  very  remarkable  phenomena, 
evidence  of  subterranean  forces  of  great 
activity,  and  the  problems  suggested  seem 
in  no  sense  impracticable,  yet  no  theory 
of  the  earth's  volcanic,  energy  has  yet 
gained  general  acceptance.  While  the 
astronomer  tells  of  the  constitution  of 
orbs  millions  of  times  farther  away  than 
our  own  sun,  the  geologist  has  hitherto 
been  unable  to  give  an  account  of  the 
forces  which  agitate  the  crust  of  the  orb 
on  which  we  live. 

A  theory  has  just  been  put  forward  re- 
specting volcanic  energy,  however,  by  the 
eminent  seismologist  Mallet,  which  prom- 
ises not  merely  to  take  the  place  of  all 
others,  but  to  ^ain  a  degree  of  acceptance 
which  has  not  been  accorded  to  any  theory 
previously  enunciated.  It  is,  in  princi- 
ple, exceedingly  simple,  though  many  of 
the  details  (into  which  we  do  not  propose 
to  enter)  involve  questions  of  considerable 
difficulty. 

Let  us,  in  the  first  place,  consider  briefly 
the  various  explanations  which  had  been 
already  advanced.  There  was  first  the 
chemical  theory  of  volcanic  energy,  the 
favourite  theory  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy. 
It  is  possible  to  produce  on  a  small  scale 
nearly  all  the  phenomena  due  to  subter- 
ranean activity,  by  simple  bringing  to- 
gether certain  substances,  and  leaving 
them  to  undergo  the  chemical  changes  due 
to  their  association.  As  a  familiar  instance 
of  explosive  action  thus  occasioned,  we 
need  only  mention  the  results  experienced 
when  anyone  unfamiliar  with  the  methods 
of  treating  lime  endeavours  over  hastily 
to  "  slake  *'  or  '*  slack  "  it  with  water.  In- 
deed, one  of  the  strong  points  of  the 
chemical  theory  consisted  in  the  circum- 
stance that  volcanoes  only  occur  where 
water  can  reach  the  subterranean  regions, 
or  as  Mallet  expresses  it,  that  '<  without 
water  there  is  no  volcano."  But  the  theory 
is  disposed  of  by  the  fact,  now  generally 
admitted,  that  the  chemical  energies  of 
our  earth's  materials  were  almost  wholly 
exhausted  before  the  surface  was  con- 
solidated. 

Another  inviting  theory  is  that  accord- 
ing to  which  the  earth  is  regarded  as  a 
mere  shell  of  solid  matter  surrounding  a 
molten  nucleus.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  whole  interior  of  the  earth 


is  in  a  state  of  intense  heat ;  and  if  tho 
increase  of  heat  with  depth  (as  shown  ia 
our  mines)  is  supposed  to  continue  uni- 
formly, we  find  that  at  very  moderate 
depths  a  degree  of  heat  must  prevail  suffi- 
cient to  liquefy  any  known  solids  under 
ordinary  conditions.  But  the  conditioDB 
under  which  matter  exists  a  few  miles  only 
below  the  surface  of  the  earth  are  not 
ordinary ;  the  pressure  enormously  ex- 
ceeds any  which  our  physicists  can  obtain 
experimentally.  The  ordinary  distinction 
between  solids  and  liquids  cannot  exist  at 
that  enormous  pressure;  a  mass  of  cold 
steel  could  be  as  plastic  as  any  of  the  glu- 
tinous liquids,  while  the  structural  change 
which  a  solid  undergoes  in  the  process  of 
liquefying  could  not  take  place  under  such 
pressure  even  at  an  enormously  high  teoi- 
perature.  It  is  now  generally  admitted 
that  if  the  earth  really  has  a  molten 
nucleus,  the  solid  crust  mu^t,  nevertheless, 
be  far  too  thick  to  be  in  any  way  dis- 
turbed by  changes  affecting  the  liquid 
matter  beneath. 

Yet  another  theory  has  found  advocates. 
The  mathematician  Hopkins,  whose  asi- 
alysis  of  the  molten-nucleus  theory  was 
mainly  effective  in  rendering  that  theory 
untenable,  suggested  that  there  may  be 
isolated  subterranean  lakes  of  fiery  matter, 
and  that  these  may  bo  the  true  seat  of  vol- 
canic energy.  But  such  lakes  could  not 
maintain  their  heat  for  ages,  if  surrounded 
(as  the  theory  requires)  by  cooler  solid 
matter,  especially  as  the  theory  also  re- 
quires that  water  should  have  access  to 
them.  It  will  be  observed  also  that  none 
of  the  theories  just  described  affords  any 
direct  account  of  those  various  features  of 
the  earth's  surface  —  mountain  ranges, 
table-lands,  volcanic  regions,  and  so  on  — 
which  are  undoubtedly  due  to  the  action 
of  subterranean  forces.  The  theory  ad- 
vanced by  Mr.  Mallet  is  open  to  none  of 
these  objections.  It  seems,  indeed,  com- 
petent to  explain  all  the  facts  which  have 
hitherto  appeared  most  perplexing. 

It  is  recognized  by  physicists  that  our 
earth  is  gradually  parting  with  its  heat 
As  it  cools  it  contracts.  Now  if  this  pro- 
cess of  contraction  took  place  uniformly 
no  subterranean  action  would  result.  But 
if  the  interior  contracts  more  quickly  than 
the  crust,  the  latter  must  ia  some  way  or 
other  force  its  way  down  to  the  retreating 
nucleus.  Mr.  Mallet  shows  that  the  hotter 
internal  portion  must  contract  faster  than 
the  relatively  cool  crust;  and  then  he 
shows  that  the  shrinkage  of  the  'crust  is 
competent  to  occasion  all  the  known 
phenomena  of  volcanic  action.    In  the  dia- 
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tant  Ages  when  the  earth  was  still  fashion- 
ing, the  shrinkage  produced  the  irregulari- 
tia  of  level  which  we  recognize  in  the  ele- 
Tation  of  the  land  and  the  depression  of 
the  ocean-bed.  Then  came  the  period 
when  as  the  crust  shrank  it  formed  corru- 
gatlonsj  in  other  words,  when  the  foldings 
sad  elevations  of  the  somewhat  thickened 
cnst  gare  rise  to  the  mountain-ranges  of 
the  earth.  Lastly,  as  the  globe  gradually 
lost  its  extremely  high  temperature,  the 
continuance  of  the  same  process  of  shrink- 
tge  led  no  longer  to  the  formation  of 
lidges  and  table-lands,  but  to  local  crush- 
ing-down and  dislocation.  This  process  is 
still  going  on,  and  Mr.  Mallet  not  only 
lecognizes  here  the  origin  of  earthquakes, 
and  of  the  changes  of  level  now  in  pro- 
nesa,  bat  the  true  cause  of  volcanic  heat, 
llie  modem  theory  of  heat  as  a  form  of 
motioD  here  comes  into  play.  As  the 
solid  crust  closes  in  upon  the  shrinking 
nndeos,  Ihe  work-  expended  in  crushing 
down  and  dislocating  the  parts  of  the 
qnst  is  transformed  into  heat,  by  which, 
at  the  places  where  the  process  goes  on 
with  greatest  energy,  **  the  material  of  the 
rock  80  crushed  and  of  that  aoyacent  to  it 
are  heated  even  to  fusion.  The  access  of 
water  to  such  points  determines  volcanic 
eraption." 

Now  all  this  is  not  mere  theorizing.  Mr. 
Mallet  does  not  come  before  the  scientific 
world  with  an  ingenious  speculation,  which 
may  or  may  not  be  confirmed  by  observa- 
tion and  experiment.  He  has  measured 
and  weighed  the  forces  of  which  he  speaks. 
He  is  able  to  tell  precisely  what  proportion 
of  the  actual  energy  which  must  be  devel- 
oped as  the  earth  contracts  is  necessary  for 
toe  production  of  observed  volcanic  phe- 
Domena.  It  is  probable  that  nine-tenths 
of  those  who  have  read  these  lines  would 
be  disposed  to  think  that  the  contraction 
of  the  earth  must  be  far  too  slow  to  pro- 
duce effects  so  stnpendous  as  those  which 
we  recognize  in  the  volcano  and  the  earth- 
quake. But  Mr.  Mallet  is  able  to  show,  by 
eilcalations  which  cannot  be  disputed,  that 
less  than  one-fourth  of  the  heat  at  present 
annually  lost  by  the  earth  is  sufficient  to 
aoeonnt  for  the  total  annual  volcanic  ac- 
tion, according  to  the  best  data  at  present 
in  our  possession. 

This  would  clearly  not  be  the  place  to 
follow  out  Mr.  Mallet*s  admirable  theory 
into  all  its  details.  We  must  content  our- 
selves with  pointing  out  how  excellently  it 
accounts  for  certain  peculiarities  of  the 
earth's  surface-configuration.  Few  that 
hare  studied  carefully  drawn  charts  of  the 


chief  mountain-ranges  can  have  failed  to 
notice  that  the  arrangement  of  these 
ranges  does  not  accord  with  the  idea  of 
upheaval  through  the  action  of  internal 
forces.  But  it  will  be  at  once  recognized 
that  the  aspect  of  the  mountain-ranges  ac- 
cords exactly  with  what  would  be  expected 
to  result  from  such  a  process  of  contraction 
as  Mr.  Mallet  has  indicated.  The  shriv- 
elled skin  of  an  apple  affords  no  inapt  re- 
presentation of  the  corrugated  surface  of 
our  earth,  and  according  to  tho  new  the- 
ory, the  shrivelling  of  such  a  skin  is  pre- 
cisely analogous  to  the  processes  at  work 
upon  the  earth  when  mountain-ranges  were 
being  formed.  Again,  there  are  few  stu- 
dents of  geology  who  have  not  found  a 
source  of  perplexity  in  the  foldings  and 
oyerlappings  of  strata  in  mountainous  re- 
gions. No  forces  of  upheaval  seem  com- 
C stent  to  produce  this  arrangement.  But 
y  the  new  theory  this  feature  of  the 
earth's  surface  is  at  once  explained;  in- 
deed, uo  other  arrangement  could  be  looked 
for. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Mr.  Mallet's 
theory  of  Volcanic  energy  is  completely 
opposed  to  ordinary  ideas  respecting  earth- 
quakes and  volcanoes.  We  nave  been  ac- 
customed vaguely  to  regard  these  phenom- 
ena as  due  to  the  eruptive  outbursting 
power  of  the  earth's  interior ;  we  shall  now 
have  to  consider  them  as  due  to  the  subsi- 
dence and  shrinkage  of  the  earth's  exterior. 
Mountains  have  not  been  upheaved^  but 
valleys  have  sunk  down.  And  in  another 
respect  the  new  theory  tends  to  modify 
views  which  have  been  generally  enter- 
tained in  recent  times.  Our  most  eminent 
geologists  have  taught  that  the  earth's  in- 
ternal forces  may  be  as  active  now  as  in 
the  epochs  when  the  mountain  ranges  were 
formed.  But  Mr.  Mallet's  theory  tends  to 
show  that  the  volcanic  energy  of  the  earth 
is  a  declining  force.  Its  chief  action  had 
already  been  exerted  when  mountains  be- 
gan to  be  formed;  what  remains  now  is 
but  the  minutest  fraction  of  the  volcanic 
energy  of  the  mountain-forming  era ;  and 
each  year,  as  the  earth  parts  with  more  and 
more  of  its  internal  heat,  the  sources  of  her 
subterranean  energy  are  more  and  more  ex- 
hausted. The  thought  once  entertained  by 
astronomers  that  the  earth  might  explode 
like  a  bomb,  her  scattered  fragments  pro- 
ducing a  ring  of  bodies  resembling  the 
zone  of  asteroids,  seems  further  than  ever 
from  probability;  if  ever  there  was  any 
danger  of  such  a  catastrophe,  the  danger 
has  long  since  passed  away. 
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Germany  and  Denmark.  —  Judging  by  an 
article,  attributed  to  the  President  of  the  Nor- 
wegian Parliament,  Herr  Sverdrup,  which  has 
been  republished  in  sevenil  of  the  Swedish  pa- 
pers, the  efforts  of  Denmark  to  recover  the  Dan- 
ish portion  of  North  Sleswick  do  not  meet  with 
much  sympathy  in  the  other  countries  of  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula.     **  Is  it  France,  Rus- 
sia,'* says  this  article,  **ot  is  it  Germany,  on 
whose  support  we  should  rely  in  the  future  T 
Although  this  question  is  of  supreme  importance 
to  all  three  of  the  Scandinavian  nations,  the 
power  of  deciding  it  —  for  the  present,  at  least, 
—  is  in  the  hands  of  Denmark.    After  the  great 
revolutionary  struggle    in    Europe  was  over, 
Denmark  was  the  only  one  of  the  Northern 
States  whose  position  was  not  clearly  defined. 
She  ruled  over  a  portion  of  the  German  nation, 
and  over  part  of  the  Norwegian  nation  —  Ice- 
land; and  it  was  to  be  expected  that  such  an 
abnormal  state  of  things  must  lead  to  misun- 
derstanding in  the  ead.  ...  In  the  treatment 
of  the  difficulty  regarding  North  Sleswick  two 
facts  should  be  borne  in  mind ;  first,  that  the 
mistakes  committed  by  Danish  Sovereigns  in 
Sleswick  were  approved-  by  the  Danish  people; 
and  second,  that,  chiefly  for  the  above  reason, 
the  Germans  are  not  conscious  of  having  done 
an  injustice  to  Denmark  in  the  question  of  Sles- 
wick.   These  ficts  should  lead  Denmark  to  re- 
gard the  question  from  another  point  of  view; 
especially  as  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
future  relations  of   the  Scandinavian  peoples 
with  Germany  must  in  a  great  measure  depend 
on  the  attitude  which  Denmark  takes  up  in  this 
matter.  ...  If  we  ask  ourselves  whether  our 
national  mission  leads  us  to  France  or  to  Ger- 
many —  to  the  Slavs  or  the  Germans  —  the  an- 
swer cannot  be  doubtful.    Our  national  devel- 
opmcnt  irresistibly  leads  us  to  the  people  whose 
blood  and  religion  are  the  same  as  ours,  from 
which  we  received  the  first  principles  of  our 
faiths  and  which  is  related  to  us,  both  by  race 
and  by  modes  of  thought    If  this  be  so,  Den- 
mark's attitude  towards  Germany  should  be 
different  from  what  it  is.    The  language  which 
Germany  now  hears  from  Denmark  is  the  lan- 
guage of  hatred,  and  Germany  naturally  un- 
derstands and  resents  it.*' 

Fall  MaU  Gazette. 


Der  Greif  helas  leh. 
lieinem  iirenedlgen  Uerrn  von  Drier  dien  ioh. 
Wo  er  mioh  heisst  gewalden, 
Will  ich  Dorn  und  Mauem  spalten. 
Simon  goss  mich.  1^& 

(I  am  called  the  Vulture ; 

I  serve  my  gracious  Lord  of  Treves. 

Where  he  orders  mo  to  nhoot 

I  batter  doors  and  walla. 

Simon  cast  me,  1528.) 

The  French  Illustration  has  published  ftu 
engraving  of  the  celebrated  gun  which  the  Gep-*i 
mans,  for  the  best  reasons  in  the  world*  did  not] 
take  at  Mets.    But  the  Germans  find  some  con- 
solation for  their  loss  in  the  fact  that  the  French 
artist,  ludicrously  ignorant  of  the  German -lao-t  I 
gua^i^,  has  written  beneath  his  picture  **  Cast 
by  Simon  Gossmlch,  1528.*' 

FaU  ItaU  Budget. 


The  Cologne  Gazette  says  that  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  arsenal  of  Metz  was  a  monster  cannon 
15  feet  long  and  23,000  pounds  in  weight,  cast 
early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  by  order  of  Rich- 
ard of  Grclffcnklau,  Elector  of  Treves.  The 
French  found  it,  in  1799,  at  Ehrenbreitstein,  car- 
ried it  olT  as  a  trophy,  with  189  others,  and  de- 
posited it  at  Metz,  where  the  Germans  after  the 
late  siege  expected  to  find  it.  It  had  been  taken 
to  Paris,  however,  and  placed  in  the  Museum  of 
Artillery,  where  it  now  remains.  The  enormous 
gun  bears  the  following  inscription  in  old  Ger- 
man:— 


Thb  CoLOUit  OF  THE  Metals. — The  rays 
thrown  off  from  a  coloured  object  are  mixed 
more  or  less  with  white  rays,  because  the  light,! 
illuminating  the  object  is  incompletely  decom- 
posed.   The  colour  of  a  brightly  polished  metaU- 
lie  surface  is  usually  invisible,  because  the  ool- 
oration  due  to  decomposed  light  is  disguised  by  J 
the  more  powerful  reflected  light    As  moreover 
attempts  to  develop  the  actual  colour  of  a  m^ 
tallio  surface  by  reflecting  white  light  a  great' 
many  times  from  it  fail  through  the  loss  of  thej 
coloured  light  by  dispersion,  Sceley  has  proposed; 
a  modification  of  the  experiment.   "As,  wbea^ 
white  light  is  decomposed,  the  reflected  ooloared' 
ray  is  complimentary  to  that  which  is 
mitted  or  absorbed,  he  recommends  the  ezanaii 
at  ion  of  solutions  of  metals  in  a  fluid  that 
without  chemical  action  on  them.    For  the  al-' 
kaline  metals  he  nsed  dry  liquid  ammonia,  iaj 
which  ttiey  slowly  dissolve,  forming  a  solatiooj 
that  appears  blue  by  transmitted  light;  and 
concludes   therefore  that  the  colour  of   th( 
metals  by  reflected  light  is  red  like  ooppecj 
{Der  JVaturfortcher,  No.  86,  289.) 

Academy. 


We  are  assured  that  the  following  story 
true:  —  The  visiting  justices  of  a  certain  inla&d| 
county  were  inspecting  a  lunatic  asylum, 
female  patient  handed  to  one  of  them  a  paper 
read  in  vindication  of  her  sanity;  after  p».| 
rasing  a  part  of  the  document  on  the  sppt,  t] 
justices  put  it  aside  for  the  time  being,  comii 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  very  phraseology 
the  writer  was  conclusive  proof  of  her  lunai^* 
Upon  a  subsequent  and  more  careful  analysis 
the  petition  it  was  discovered  that  the  senteni 
which  had  so  struck  the  justices  as  ooaclusiTe  of 
lunacy  were  taken  verbatim  {h>m  a  leadin^^ 
tide  in  the  Daily  Telegraph, 
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OCTOBER,  ETC, 


OCTOBER. 

Gret-ttnted  glide  the  clouds  across  the  sky, 
Murky  the  gloamiDg;  and  the  mist-bound  fens 
White  frosty  wreaths  of  vaporous  damp  exhale, 
Veiliog  the  onward  steps  of  coming  night. 
The  golden  plover  wheels  across  the  marsh. 
The  crooning  mallard'  on  his  blue-barred  wing 
Sinks  to  his  reedy  lair:  the  bittern  booms, 
And  speckled  curlews,  ranked  in  Indian  file. 
Fly  homewards  wailing  in  harsh  monotone 
The  evening  dirge  that  marshals  them  to  rest 

October's  touch  paints  all  the  maple  leaves 
With  brilliant  crimson,  and  his  gulden  kiss 
Lies  on  the  clustered  hazels:  scarlet  glows 
The  sturdy  oak,  and  copper-hued  the  beech: 
A  russet  glory  lingers  on  the  elm. 
The  pensile  birch  is  yellowing  apcice. 
And  many-tinted  show  the  woodlands  all, 
With  autumn's  dying  splendours. 

In  the  copse 
Crows  the  cock-pheasant,  all  his  gorgeous  breast 
A-glow  with  emerald  and  amethyst ; 
His  purple  neck  with  crimson  gorget  hung, 
Outstretched  to  banquet  with  his  dun-clad  mate 
Upon  the  luscious  beech-mast    On  the  pine. 
The  dark-crowned,  needle-armed,  sombre  pine, 
'  The  exultant  black-cock  tunes  his  clarion  shrill, 
As  from  the  cones  he  takes  his  evening  meal. 
And  sounds  his  latest  challenge  ere  the  night 

'Neath  the  green  leafage  rank  of  turnip-field 
Crouches  the  partridge,  on  her  ashen  breast 
Her  brown  wing  folded:    and  with  ears  up- 
pricked 
Bounds  the  white-breasted  hare  from  off  her 

form. 
Across  the  clover-glade :  the  acorns  ripe 
Are  gathered  by  the  dormouse,  squirrels  crouch 
Warm  in  their  nests,  with  ample  provender 
For  many  a  wintry  day. 

Now  homeward  hies 
The  whistling  faggot-laden  peasant- boy; 
His  daily  task  is  over,  and  the  hearth 
Glows  bright  before  his  vision  —  welcome  goal. 
Spurring  the  tired  stripling  to  his  rest! 
What  though  his  evening  meal  be  homely  fkre. 
Brown  bread  and  milk,  potatoes,  or,  perchance, 
A  scrap  of  home-cured  bacon?    Daintier  'tis 
To  the  toil-hungered  palate  than  the  meats 
Unseasoned  by  the  zest  of  industry. 
That  tempt  the  jaded  appetite  of  Kings. 

Welcome  October!  coronalled  with  wealth. 
Of  Nature's  pure  coined  gold!    Upon  thy  brow 
.  Thou  bear'st  the  mint-stamp  of  prosperity. 
The  almoner  of  bounteous  Providence, 
Thou  crownest  all  the  toiling,  teeming  year 
With  rich  fruition:  and  thy  purpled  vines. 
Thy  russet  clusters,  are  but  symbols  given 
To  earth  of  His  dear  love  who  ruleth  Heaven! 

All  the  Year  Bound. 


MADELINE. 

*  *  She  loved  much.  * '    Such  was  the  legend  sweet 
That  circled  her  iu  Magdala  of  yore, 
Who,  dearest,  thine  expressive  title  bore; 

And  0,  to  shadow  forth  thyself  bow  meet! 

She  sits  beside  the  Loving  Master's  feet. 

She  laves  them  with  her  tears  and  goltlen 


And  every  act  of  after-life  expresses 
How  like  she  was  to  Him  she  came  to  greet 
Traditioa  names  her  sinner.     We  as  saint 
Know  her  alone,  in  page  of  Holy  Writ, 
As  one  who  joyed  with  Him,  her  love,  to 
sit; 
As  one  whom  every  artist  learns  to  paint. 
Filled  with  a  love  unswerving  and  ne'er  faint, 
Ready  to  suffier  every  earthly  loss. 
First  at  the  tomb,  as  last  b^de  the  oroas: 
Thrice  blest  a  love  like  hers,  that  knows  do 
earthly  taint! 

Tlnsley's  Magazine. 


Joy  not,  or  murmur  not  if  tried  in  vain 

In  fair  rememberable  words  to  set 
Each  scene  or  presence  of  especial  gain. 

As  hoarded  gems  in  precious  cabinet 
Simply  enjoy  the  present  loveliness;  — 

Let  it  become  a  portion  of  your  being; 
Close  your  glad  gaze,  but  see  it  more  than  leas, 

No  clearer  with  your  eye  than  spirit  sedng. 
And  when  you  part  at  last,  turn  once  again. 

Swearing  that  beauty  shall  be  unforgot; 
So  in  far  sorrows  it  shall  ease  your  piin. 

In  distant  struggles  it  shall  calm  your  strife. 
And  in  your  further  and  serener  life, 

Who  says  that  it  shall  be  remembered  not  ? 

MlLKEB. 


To  leave  unseen  so  many  a  glorious  sight. 

To  leave  so  many  lands  un visited. 
To  leave  so  many  worthiest  books  unread. 

Unrealized  so  many  visions  bright;  -^ 
O  wretched  yet  inevitable  spite 

Of  our  short  span,  and  we  must  yield  car 
breath. 
And  wrap  us  in  the  lazy  coil  of  death. 

So  much  remaining  of  unproved  delight. 
But  hush,  my  soul,  and  vain  regrets  be  stilled! 

Find  rest  in  Him  who  is  the  ooifiplement 
Of  whatsoe'er  transcend  your  mortal  doom. 

Of  broken  hope  and  frustrated  intent ; 
In  the  clear  vision  and  aspect  of  whom 

All  wishes  and  all  longings  are  fulfilled. 

Tbbnco. 
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From  The  Contemporvy  ReTiew. 
ON  HIND  ASD  WILL  IN  NATURE. 

In  choosing  a  Bubject  for  the  Address 
which  it  recently  became  my  duty  to  de- 
liver at  the  Brighton  Meeting  of  the  Brit- 
ish Association,  I  was  mainly  inflaenced 
by  the  desire  to  make  use  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  give  expression  to  certain  views 
at  which  I  bad  long  since  arrived,  with 
reference  to  some  of  those  fundamental 
qaestions  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  all  Sci- 
CDtific  thought ;  which  views,  as  it  seemed 
to  me,  it  might  be  useful  to  propound,  at 
the  present  juncture,  from  the  Chair  which 
I  had  the  honour  to  occupy.  It  happened 
that  the  Physiological  studies  of  the  earlier 
part  of  my  life  brought  me  into  special 
relation  with  Psychological  inquiry;  and 
the  analysis  of  the  processes  of  Thought 
bj  which  Scientific  work  is  carried  on  be- 
came a  favourite  pursuit  with  me,  when  I 
vas  led,  as  a  Professor  of  Medical  Juris- 
prudence, to  examine  into  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  Evidence  and  the  Basis  of  Belief. 
The  larger  opportunities  of  carrying  on  ori- 
ginal scientiiic  investigations,  which  I  have 
of  kte  years  enjoyed,  by  bringing  my  mind 
Btill  more  closely  into  contact  with  objec- 
tive realities,  have,  perhaps,  added  some- 
thing to  my  preparedness  for  discoursing 
on  the  subject  with  which  I  ventured  to 
grapple.  And  I  therefore  considered  that 
1  might,  without  presumption,  call  the  at- 
tention both  of  my  Scientific  brethren  and 
of  the  Public  at  large  to  what  seems  to 
me  the  true  position  of  Man  as  the  Scien- 
tific Interpreter  of  Nature.  I  did  not  flat- 
ter myself  that  I  had  anything  to  say  on 
this  subject  that  would  be  new,  either  to 
Men  of  Science  or  to  Theologians  who 
have  already  gone  through  a  like  course 
of  thought  with  myself;  but  I  hoped  to 
lead  some  to  think  upon  it,  who  had  never 
80  thought  before,  and  to  help  others  to  a 
clearer  view  of  it  than  they  might  have 
themselves  attained. 

1  was  farther  moved  to  take  the  line  I 
adopted,  by  the  following  consideration. 
No  one  can  have  followed  the  course  of 
various  discussions  which  have  recently 
taken  place  between  Theologians  on  one 
side,  and  Scientific  Men  (abroad,  even  more 
than  in  this  country)  on  the  other,  without 
seeing  that  the  old  antagonism  between 


Theology  and  Science,  instead  of  toning 
down,  is  becoming  more  and  more  vehe- 
ment. As  long  as  the  heresies  of  Science 
were  confined  to  the  Nebular  Hypothesis, 
the  Geological  History  of. the  Earth,  or 
even  the  Antiquity  of  Man,  they  affected 
no  fundamental  doctrine  of  Theology.  The 
professed  believer  in  the  Divine  Authority 
and  the  literal  inspiration  of  Genesis,  might 
and  did  find  means  of  evading  the  diffi- 
culties in  which  he  found  himself  placed 
by  the  demands  which  Science  made  upon 
his  intellect ;  and  a  large  body  of  intelli- 
gent Scripturalists  was  coming  quietly  to 
yield  to  thgse  demands,  in  the  same  way 
as  the  old  Theological  defenders  of  the 
Sun's  motion  round  the  Earth  evacuated 
their  fortress  without  any  formal  surren- 
der. But  the  claims  of  Science  have  of 
late  been  advanced,  not  only  more  strong- 
ly, but  more  aggressively;  and  some  of 
the  positions  that  have  been  taken  up 
have  been  such  as  apparently  to  threaten, 
not  the  outworks  only,  but  the  very  cita- 
del, of  Religious  Faith.  I  say  '*  appar- 
ently," because  the  supposed  antagonism 
often  arises  out  of  a  misconception  of  the 
real  bearing  of  doctrines,  which  have  been 
presented  in  a  needlessly  offensive  form. 
When  the  author  of  the  "  Vestiges  of  the 
Natural  History  of  Creation,"  nearly  thirty 
years  ago,  advanced  the  doctrine  of  the 
Continuous  Development  and  Succession 
of  Organic  Life,  he  distinctly  recognized, 
not  only  the  original  Agency  of  the  Cre- 
ator, but  His  continued  action ;  merely 
arguing  for  '^  Creation  by  Law,"  as  he 
termed  it,  —  meaning  thereby  a  continu- 
ous uniformity  of  Creative  action,  as  op- 
posed to  occasional  interferences.  Now 
the  non-reception  of  this  doctrine  was  en- 
tirely due  to  the  weakness  of  its  basis. 
No  one  department  of  the  Sciences  brought 
under  review  had  been  thoroughly  stud- 
ied by  its  promulgator,  who  consequently 
fell  into  the  most  egregious  blunders ; 
and  so,  while  the  ingenuity  of  his  concep- 
tion and  the  fascinating  simplicity  of  the 
form  in  which  it  was  presented,  gained  for 
it  a  general  currency,  and  doubtless  pre- 
pared the  way  for  its  recent  revival  on 
a  far  more  philosophical  basis,  it  was  unani- 
mously pronounced,  from  the  Scientific 
point  of  view,  an  entire  failure.   But  while 
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entirely  concurring  in  this  verdict,  I  took 
occasion  at  the  same  time  to  express  my- 
self in  the  following  terms  in  regard  to 
the  Religious  bearing  of  the  doctrine  of 
Continuous  Development  or  Evolution. 

"  Bringing  together  the  facts  of  Geolog- 
ical History,  which  indicate  that  our  earth 
was  first  peopled  by  plants  and  animals 
of  a  low  grade  of  organization,  and  that 
there  has  been  a  gradual  advance  in  their 
character  through  its  successive  epochs  to 
the  present  period,  and  comparing  these 
with  the  successive  gradations  in  devel- 
opment presented  by  the  embryo  of  Man, 
or  of  any  one  of  the  more  complex  Ani- 
mals, the  author  of  the  '  Vestiges '  suggests 
that  the  highest  forms  of  each  kingdom 
are  lineally  descended  from  the  lower,  which 
have,  with  the  progressive  changes  on  the 
Earth's  surface,  adapting  it  for  the  resi- 
dence of  higher  and  yet  higher  races, 
evolved  themselves  into  beings  of  progres- 
sively higher  and  higher  organization,  in 
obedience  to  laws  firsc  impressed  on  them 
by  the  Creator.  In  this  hypothesis  I  can- 
not see  anything  that  is  either  abstractedly 
improbable,  or  that  in  the  least  tends  to 
separate  the  idea  of  Creative  Design  from 
the  organized  Creation.  There  is  surely 
nothing  more  Atheistical  in  the  idea  that 
the  Creator,  instead  of  originating  each 
race  by  a  distinct  and  separate  act  (the 
notion  commonly  entertained),  gave  to  the 
first  created  Monad  those  properties  by 
the  continued  action  of  which,  through 
countless  ages,  a  Man  would  bo  evolved, 
than  there  is  in  the  idea,  to  which  we  are 
irresistibly  led  by  physiological  study,  that 
the  first  cell-germ  of  the  Human  ovum  is 
endowed  with  such  properties  as  enable  it 
to  become  developed  into  a  Human  baby 
in  the  course  of  only  a  few  months.  If 
we  believe  that,  to  the  mind  of  the  Deity, 
the  past  and  the  future  are  alike  present, 
and  that  His  prescience  is  so  perfect  as  to 
comprehend  all  the  results  of  the  Plan  on 
which  He  works  in  the  universe,  we  see 
His  hand  in  the  mode  of  creation  sup- 
posed by  this  Hypothesis  of  Development, 
fully  as  much  as  in  the  one  commonly  at- 
tributed to  Hiin.  And  jf  we  believe  that 
what  we  call  the  laws  and  properties  of  mat- 
ter are  nothing  else  than  Human  expres- 
sions of  the  constancy  and  uniformity  of 


the  mode  in  which  the  Power  of  the  Cre- 
ator is  exerted,  we  see  that  the  Ilypothesij 
coincides  with  all  that  Science  and  Reli^ioa 
alike  teach  respecting  the  invariability  of 
His  mode  of  working.  To  imagine  that 
the  Creator  was  obliged  to  interpose,  or  to 
exert  some  special  agency,  for  the  produc- 
tion of  new  races  of  Plants  and  Animals, 
every  time  that  the  condition  of  the  Earth's 
surface  became  incompatible  with  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  those  previously  exist- 
ing, and  at  the  same  time  became  prepared 
for  others,  appears  to  me  the  same  thing 
as  to  suppose  that  He  was  obliged,  through 
want  of  prospective  acquaintance  with  the 
changes  which  the  Earth's  surface  would 
undergo,  to  meet  the  emergencies  as  they 
might  arise,  and  to  compensate  for  the  no- 
foreseen  Extinction  of  one  race  of  beings 
by  the  special  Creation  of  another."* 

Even  before  the  date  I  have  mentioned, 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  first  Treatise  on 
Physiology  (1838),  I  had  expressed  nayself 
as  follows :  — 

'*  If,  then,  we  can  conceive  that  the  same 
Almighty  ,/fai  which  created  matter  out  of 
nothing  impressed  on  it  one  simple  law, 
which  should  regulate  the  association  of 
its  masses  into  systems  of  almost  illimit- 
able extent,  controlling  their  movements, 
fixing  the  times  of  the  commencement  and 
cessation  of  each  world,  and  balancing 
against  each  other  the  perturbing  influ- 
ences to  which  its  own  actions  give  rise; 
should  be  the  cause,  not  only  of  the  gen- 
eral uniformity,  but  also  of  the  particular 
variety,  of  their  conditions,  governing  the 
changes  in  the  form  and  structure  of  each 
individual  globe,  protracted  through  an 
existence  of  countless  centuries,  and  ad- 
justing the  alternation  of  'seasons  and 
times  and  months  and  years;'  Fhoul'i 
people  all  these  worlds  with  living  beings 
of  endless  variety  of  nature,  providing  for 
their  support,  their  happiness,  their  mu- 
tual reliance,  ordaining  their  constant  de- 
cay and  succession,  not  merely  as  individ- 
ual but  as  races,  and  adapting  them  in 
every  minute  particular  to  the  conditions 
of  their  dwelling ;  and  should  harmonize 
and  blend  together  all   the    innumerable 

^  From  a  series  of  Papers  "  On  the  Connectton  of 
Science  and  Reigion,"  pablUhed  in  the  "Inquirer'* 
for  1844-5. 
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mnltitade  of  these  actions,  making  their 
Tery  perturbations  sources  of  new  powers ; 
—  when  our  knowledge  is  sufficiently  ad- 
TEDced  to  enable  us  to  comprehend  these 
thiDgs,  then  shall  we  be  led  to  a  far  higher 
and  Dobler  conception  of  the  Divine  mind 
thnu  we  have  at  present  the  means  of 
forming.*'  This  conclusion  1  deemed  not 
inappropriate  to  a  treatise  of  which  it  had 
been  the  professed  object,  not  to  discourse 
of  Natural  Theology,  but  to  present  a 
series  of  Fcientific  conceptions  of  Physiol- 
ogical phenomensi.  But  from  the  time 
when  I  fir^t  began  to  think  upon  the  sub- 
ject, I  had  entertained  a  distrust  of  all 
arguments  based  on  those  individual  in- 
stances of  adaptation  of  means  to  endf«,  on 
which  Paley  and  his  school  built  up  their 
proofs  of  "  Design  ;  "  —  the  fallacy  of  such 
arguments  lying  in  this,  that  whilst  "  De- 
sign" unquestionably  implies  a  "De- 
Bigaer,*'  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  how 
perfect  soever,  by  no  means  necessarily 
proves  any  particular  adaptation  to  have 
been  intentional.  And  besides,  supposing 
that  by  a  "  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms  " 
a  number  of  diversified  types  of  Organiza- 
tion had  come  into  being,  only  those  could 
haie  survived,  whose  structure  was  adapt- 
ed to  their  conditions  of  existence  ;  so  that 
the  Teleology  of  Cuvier  merely  expressed 
the  general  existence  of  such  adaptations, 
▼ithont  affording  any  scientific  explana- 
tion of  them.  But  when,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  distinct  Uniformity  of  Flan  can  be 
shown  to  exist  among  the  structures  which 
exhibit  a  vast  diversity  of  such  adapta- 
tions, and,  still  more,  when  constant  Uni- 
formities of  Sequence  exhibit  themselves 
in  the  developmental  processes  by  which 
those  diversified  forms  are  evolved,  it  has 
always  appeared  to  me  that  if,  on  no  other 
grounds,  we  recognize  the  action  of  Intel- 
ligent Power  in  the  Universe,  our  highest 
notions  of  its  character  are  based  on  such 
evidence  of  the  Continuity  and  Uniformity 
of  its  action. 

Kow,  when  the  Hypothesis  of  the  Con- 
tinuous Development  of  the  Organic  Cre- 
ation was  again  brought  forward  by  a 
great  Master  in  Biology,  in  a  form  which 
commanded  the  respectful  attention  of 
every  one  who  was  capable  of  apprehend- 
ing the  force  of  his  arguments,  and  was 


sufficiently  free  from  prejudice  of  whatever 
kind  to  give  them  their  due  weight,  it 
was  his  deliberate  purpose  to  place  his  ex- 
position of  it  on  the  sure  foundation  of 
Scientific  Method,  and  to  leave  on  one  side 
its  Theological  bearing.  No  one  can  have 
a  higher  admiration  of  the  "Origin  of 
Species  "  than  I  myself  entertain ;  no  one 
feels  more  convinced  than  I  do,  that  the 
doctrine  of  "  Continuous  Descent  with 
Modification,"  which  I  regard  as  its  funda- 
mental idea,  will  become  the  btisis  of  the 
Biological  Science  of  the  future.  But  at 
the  same  time  I  cannot  but  regret  that  an 
undue  importance  (for  so  I  feel  compelled 
to  regard  it)  should  have  been  attached 
to  the  doctrine  of  "Natural  Selection" 
as  a  vera  causa.  For  Natural  Selection, 
or  the  "survival  of  the  fittest,"  can  do 
nothing  else  than  perpetuate,  among  Va- 
rietal forms  already  existing,  those  which 
best  suit  the  external  conditions  of  their 
existence ;  and  the  scientific  question  for 
the  Biologist  is,  —  what  is  the  Cause  of 
departure  from  the  uniformity  of  type' 
ordinarily  transmitted  by  Inheritance, 
whereby  these  varieties  come  into  being ; 
and  under  what  conditions  does  that 
Cause  operate  ?  When  this  question  shall 
have  been  satisfactorily  answered,  then  it 
will  become  possible  to  frame  a  scientific 
conception  of  the  doctrine  of  Continuous 
Evolution,  comparable  in  definiteness  and 
universality  to  the  Newtonian  law  of  Grav- 
itation, or  to  the  Nebular  Hypothesis  of 
Laplace.  As  the  tendency  of  each  of  these 
great  doctrines  was  pronounced  in  the  first 
instance  to  be  Atheistic,  whilst,  in  the  end, 
each  H^s  been  accepted  as  an  expression 
of  our  best  and  highest  knowledge  of  the 
Creator's  action  in  the  Physical  Universe, 
so  it  will  ultimately  be  with  the  doctrine 
of  Organic  Evolution.;  which  will  come  to 
be  viewed  as  presenting  a  far  grander* 
notion  of  Creative  Design,  than  the  idea 
of  special  interpositions  required  to  remedy 
the  irregular  working  of  a  machine  imper- 
fectly constructed  in  the  first  instance. 

I  make  no  exception  in  regard  to  Man  ; 
having  long  felt  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  idea  of  his  Moral,  any  more  than  of 
his  Physical,  development  from  an  inferior 
type,  which  in  the  least  degree  alters  his 
relation  to  his  Creator ;  and  entirely  sym- 
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pathizing  with  mj  friend  Professor  Huxley 
m  his  preference  for  *^  a  good  respectable 
Ape  '*  as  an  Ancestor,  to  a  progenitor  of 
the  highest  Human  gifts  who  knowingly 
turns  those  gifts  to  evil  account.  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Fry  has  recently  put  forward  this 
point  in  a  form  in  which  I  entirely  con- 
cur :  —  "  Before  we  cavil  at  the  poor  rela- 
tives whom  Mr.  Darwin  would  put  on  us, 
let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what  relatives 
we  are  bound  to  acknowledge.  We  can- 
not deny  our  descent  from  savases,  from 
barbarians  of  brutal  lives,  abandoned  to 
selfishness,  lust,  and  cruelty,  and  with  con- 
sciences in  the  most  embryonic  state ;  we 
cannot  deny  our  close  connection  with 
cannibals ;  we  admit  our  relationship  to  a 
yet  more  revolting  class  —  meti  who  have 
used  all  the  appliances  of  civilization  for 
the  purposes  of  lust  and  cruelty  —  men  of 
the  type  of  Caligula  and  Borgia.  With 
such  relatives  admitted,  any  great  fastid- 
iousness as  to  our  genealogy  seems  out  of 
place."  But  further,  as  Mr.  Fry  well  re- 
marks, "  this  dislike  to  acknowledge  a  re- 
lationship with  the  lower  animals  is  not  an 
expression  of  the  truest  Christian  feeling, 
but  is  opposed  to  it.  For  Christianity  has 
brought  about  a  more  tender  regard  for 
them  than  is  natural  to  man;  and  the 
deepest  Christian  feeling  and  the  highest 
Christian  philosophy  both  embrace  them 
within  their  range."  .  .  .  .  "  Men  for  tbe 
most  part  regard  themselves  as  the  special 
objects  —  nay,  often  as  the  exclusive  ob- 
jects of  Divine  favour;  they  hold  them- 
selves to  be  the  elect  amongst  animals, 
very  much  as  Calvinists  regard  themselves 
as  the  elect  amongst  mankind."  And  I 
am  convinced,  with  Mr.  Fry,  that  Mr.  Dar- 
win is  perfectly  justified  in  the  argument 
he  has  advanced,  that  the  rudiments  of  the 
Moral  nature  of  Man  exist  in  the  Brute 
creation;  and  that  his  Conscienci  is  a 
higher  development  of  that  sense  of  obli- 
gation, which  is  clearly  enough  discernible 
in  the  actions  of  a  well-trained  dog  or 
horse,  and  which  is  not  one  whit  more 
elevated  in  its  character  among  many  sav- 
•  age  races,  and  even  in  the  "  brutal "  part 
of  our  own  population.  For  it  has  long 
been  a  tenet  of  mine,  that  a  careful  study 
of  the  Intellectual  and  Moral  Developr 
ment  of  a  child,  by  a  competent  observer, 
would  enable  him  to  detect  a  series  of 
stages  comparable  to  the  different  grades 
of  the  like  development  which  are  pre- 
sented to  us  in  the  ascent  of  the  Zoologi- 
cal scale.  And  I  cannot  see  that  the  truths 
of  Morality  and  Religion  which  apply  to 
Man's  Moral  and  Religious  nature  as  it  is, 
are  more  imperilled  by  carrying  back  the 


development  of  that  natare  into  the  Dog 
or  the  Horse  stage,  than  they  are  by  de- 
riving it  from  tbe  brute  stage  of  the  savage 
or  the  "  practical  heathen "  of  our  great 
towns,  or  from  thB  child  stage  of  the  civil- 
ized Christian.  ^*Man,"  said  Burns,  **i8 
the  God  of  the  dog ; "  and  to  the  young 
child,  the  parent  or  nurse  stands  in  the 
like  relation.  The  sense  of  obligation  to  a 
visible  Power  is  clearly  the  foundation  of 
Conscience;  and  it  is  the  substitution  of 
a  superior  for  an  inferior  directing  princi- 
ple, which  constitutes  the  essential  differ- 
ence between  the  highest  conscientiousness 
of  the  enlightened  Christian,  and  the  hon- 
est and  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  his 
notion  of  duty,  which  is  seen  in  the  Horse 
which  falls  down  dead  from  exhaustion 
after  putting  forth  his  utmost  power  at 
the  behest  of  his  rider,  or  in  the  Do^  who 
follows  his  master  to  his  grave^  and  caD- 
not  be  tempted  by  any  inducement  to  leave 
it.  "  No  one,"  as  Mr.  Fry  justly  remark?, 
"doubts  the  truths  of  morality  and  reli- 
gion, because  there  were  and  are  savages 
to  whom  they  are  almost  unknown ; "  any 
more,  I  would  add,  than  any  one  doubts 
the  truths  of  the  "  Principia,"  because  he 
individually  cannot  apprehend  them. 

We  see  in  our  Biblical  and  other  early 
histories,  how  gradual  has  been  the  growth 
of  the  Moral  Nature  of  Mankind;  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  much  may  be  learned 
from  these  with  reference  to  our  present 
inquiry.  It  was  the  remark  of  Neander, 
I  believe,  that  the  Jewish  People  was  dis- 
tinguished among  the  Nations  of  antiquity 
by  the  high  development  of  Conscience; 
and  yet  it  is  clear  that  this  high  develop- 
ment was  only  attained  after  an  Education, 
which,  in  its  leading  features,  corresponds 
with  that  by  which  every  judicious  parent 
now  endeavours  to  draw  forth  and  direct 
tbe  moral  sense  of  his  child.  To  take  only 
one  case,  —  revenge  for  injuries.  It  is 
clear  that  the  Hebrews  partook  of  tbe 
feeling  of  obligation  in  which  the  whole 
Semitic  Race  was  trained,  that  in  any 
case  of  homicide  the  nearest  male  relative 
should  act  as  the  goel  or  "avenger  of 
blood."  The  Mosaic  code  did  not  attempt 
to  put  down  this  usage;  but  only  intro- 
duced the  mitigating  provision  of  *^  cities 
of  refuge,"  by  which  a  duly  constituted 
tribunal' was  appointed  to  decide  whether 
the  homicide  was  accidental  or  premedi- 
tated, and  to  give  protection  to  the  unin- 
tentional man-slayer,  who,  however,  still 
remained  liable  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
goel  if  he  should  quit  his  refuge.  Notwith- 
standing the  general  advance  in  the  Moral 
and  Religious  sense  of  the  Nation,  which 
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vas  manifested  in  tlieir  final  and  entire 
abandonment  of  Idolatry  from  the  time  of 
their  retarn  from  the  Captivity,  there  is 
(I  believe)  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
this  institution  underwent  any  essential 
change,  until  the  Dispersion  rendered  its 
existence  no  longer  possible.  And  even 
after  eighteen  centuries  of  that  milder 
code  which  was  intended  to  carry  out  the 
priDciplc,  not  only  of  the  Fatherhood  of 
God,  but  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Man,  we 
see  among  communities  professedly  Chris- 
tiaD,  not  merely  such  an  execution  of 
*"  Lynch  Law  "  as  may  become  a  terrible 
necessity  for  the  maintenance  of  Social 
order,  but  the  horrid  barbarism  of  the 
*-KaKlax  Klan"  Society,  which  puts  to 
death,  with  every  circumstance  of  fiendish 
barbarity,  a  negro  who  has  committed  the 
monstrous  crime  of  marrying  a  white  wo- 
maD,  and  ia  scarcely  less  severe  upon  the 
partner  of  his  guilt.  What  result  of  the 
system  of  slatery  can  be  more  terrible, 
than  the  perversion  of  the  Moral  Sense 
which  it  has  eiigendered  ?  And  whose  no- 
tion of  Duty  should  we  most  regard  as  in 
harmony  with  our  own  —  that  of  the  Dog 
or  the  Horse  who  renders  the  tribute  of 
willing  and  even  joyful  obedience  to  the 
Master  whom  he  loves,  to  the  extent  of 
suffering  and  even  of  death  —  or  that  of 
the  brutal  Man,  who,  in  the  indulgence  of 
his  own  selfish  passions,  takes  credit  for 
baring  discharged  a  duty  to  bis  kind? 
For  myself,  I  prefer  the  former ;  and  be- 
lieve that  among  Mr.  Darwin's  vast  ser- 
Ticea  to  Science,  it  will  hereafter  be  thought 
not  among  the  least,  tbat,  by  simply  ask- 
ing us  to  carry  our  ideas  of  Moral  Devel- 
opment further  back,  he  has  given  a  new 
dignity  and  worth  (in  Human  estimation) 
to  that  vast  aggregate  of  God's  creatures 
whom  we  are  accustomed  contemptuously 
to  designate  as  *^  the  lower  animals,"  with- 
out in  the  least  degree  derogating  from  the 
superiority  of  Man.  Sydney  Smith  hu- 
morously remarked  that  when  he  had  been 
looking  at  the  apprentice-boys  pelting  the 
monkeys  at  Exeter  Change,  he  entertained 
some  doubts  as  to  which  was  the  higher 
animal  of  the  two ;  but  that  these  doubts 
were  instantaneously  dispelled  by  reading 
a  page  of  Shakespeare,  or  a  few  lines  of 
Milton,  or  a  paracrraph  of  Locke ;  which 
satisfied  him  that  Man  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  competition  of  the  blue  Ape  with- 
out a  tail,  and  tbat  we  might  charitably 
allow  tbe  poor  beasts  any  shreds  of  reason 
and  tatters  of  understanding  they  could 
pick  up.  This  seems  to  me  the  reasonable 
Tiew  of  the  case  in  regard  to  Conscience 
&l6o ;  and  I  am  one  of  those  who  are  en- 


tirely prepared  to  endorse  Mr.  Fry's  well- 
considered  opinion  that  **  no  new  difficulty 
whatever  is  introduced  by  Mr.  Darwin's 
demands,"  and  that  there  is ''  something  to 
rejoice  at  in  the  extension  to  the  lower  an- 
imals of  the  realms  of  morality  and  reli- 
gion." * 

Having  been  thus  prepared,  from  the 
first,  to  accept  Mr.  Darwin's  doctrines  — 
so  far  as  I  might  deem  them  supported  by 
scientific  evidence,  —  as  not  only  in  no  re- 
spect inconsistent  with  those  which  I  had 
previously  been  accustomed  to  entertain  in 
regard  to  the  Method  of  the  Divine  Gov- 
ernment, but  as  giving  them  a  yet  deeper 
significance,  I  greatly  regretted  to  see 
what  I  regarded  as  their  legitimate  bear- 
ing doubly  misapprehended.  On  the  one 
hand  it  was  affirmed  by  Theologians,  that 
Mr.  Darwin — whose  System  had  intro- 
duced ideas  of  uniformity  and  harmony 
where  everything  appeared  chaotic,  of 
continuity  where  all  regularity  of  sequence 
seemed  wanting,  of  method  where  every- 
thing seemed  purposeless  confusion,  —  had, 
as  Newton  and  Laplace  were  charged  with 
doing  before  him,  put  his  own  theories  in 
place  of  the  direct  agency  of  the  Creator ; 
and  that,  by  immeasurably  extending  our 
ideas  of  the  Order  of  Nature,  he  had  as- 
sumed to  have  rendered  unnecessary  an 
Intelligent  Cause  for  that  Order.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  previously  existing  School 
of  Nature-Philosophers  of  Germany,  which 
had  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  against 
all  Theological  systems,  and  had  proclaimed 
that  Matter,  and  the  Laws  of  -Matter,  con- 
stitute the  only  objects  of  Man's  cogni- 
zance, claimed  Mr.  Darwin  as  their  most 
potent  ally ;  not  only  at  once  accepting  his 
doctrines  to  their  fullest  extent,  aod  carry- 
ing them  out  into  applications  which  he 
would  himself  probably  regard  as  prema- 
ture ;  but  representing  him  as  having,  by 
his  System,  superseded  the  necessity  for  a 
Creator  in  the  world  of  Organized  Being, 
as  the  discoverers  of  the  Laws  of  Physics 
and  Chemistry  had  done  in  the  luorganic 
Universe.  This  mode  of  thought,  logically 
carried  out  in  its  relation  to  Human  Ac- 
tion, had  previously  expressed  itself  in  the 
"Letters  on  the  Laws  of  Man's  Nature 
and  Development,"  by  Henry  G.  Atkinson 
and  Harriet  Martineau;  the  doctrine  of 
which  I  have  been  lately  accused  of  mis- 
representing, and  which  I  will  therefore 
set  forth  in  the  ipsissima  verba  of  their 
writers.  —  "  Instinct,  passion,  thought,  &c., 
are  efiects  of  organized  substances." 
"All  causes  are  material   causes."    "In 
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material  conditions  I  find  the  origin  of  all 
religions,  all  pbiiosophics,  all  opinions,  all 
virtues,  and  *  spiritual  conditions  and  influ- 
ences,' in  the  same  manner  that  I  find  the 
origin  of  all  diseases  and  of  all  insanities 
in  material'  conditions  and  causes."  "I 
am  what  I  am ;  a  creature  of  necessity ;  I 
claim  neither  merit  nor  demerit."  "  I  feel 
that  I  am  as  completely  the  result  of  my 
nature,  and  impelled  to  do  what  I  do,  as 
the  needle  to  point  to  the  north,  or  the 
puppet  to  move  according  as  the  string  is 
pulled."  "I  cannot  alter  my  will,  or  be 
other  than  what  I  am,  and  cannot  deserve 
either  reward  or  punishment."  —  To  call 
this  system  Materialism  is  simply  to  use 
the  Authors*  own  designatioq  of  it ;  not  to 
cast  at  it  an  opprobrious  name.  And  it 
was  with  the  mode  of  thought  which  lands 
as  in  this  system,  that  I  set  myself  to 
grapple  in  my  Address.  For  if  it  be  once 
admitted  that  Matter  and  its  Laws  consti- 
tute the  whole  sum  of  what  falls  within 
our  knowledge,  that  the  "  Laws  of  Nature  " 
are  anything  else  than  Man's  own  expres- 
sions of  the  orderly  sequence  which  he 
discerns  in  the  phenomena  of  the  Universe, 
and  that  they  have  iw  themselves  any  coer- 
cive action  which  necessarily  binds  down 
the  future  to  our  experience  of  the  past,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  at  the  same  time  sur- 
render our  own  position  as  self-determining 
agents,  and  must  ipso  facto  abandon  the 
idea  that  there  is  any  self-determining 
Power  in  existence. 

V/hilst  I  have  had  abundant  reason  to 
believe  that  the  line  of  argument  which  I 
adopted  has  been  deemed  by  those  whose 
judgment  I  most  value  to  have  been  not 
ill  suited  to  the  occasion,  and  that  my  Ad- 
dress will,  at  any  rate,  have  the  effect  of 
stimulating  thought  and  leading  to  discus- 
sion, from  which  Truth  will  ultimately 
emerge,  I  am  glad  to  take  this  opportuni- 
ty of  giving  a  more  special  development 
to  certain  parts  of  my  subject,  on  which 
the  necessary  limits  of  time  and  space 
obliged  me  to  touch  very  lightly. 

I  expressed  the  opinion  that  Science 
points  to  (though  at  present  I  should  be 
far  from  sayini;  that  I  think  it  capable  of 
demonstratinjr)  the  origination  of  all  Pow- 
er in  Mind,  This  is  no  new  doctrine  ;  for, 
as  a  recent  commentator  *  on  my  Address 
has  stated,  it  is  as  old  as  Socrates,  who 
explicitly  put  it  forth  in  his  reference  to 
Aristodemus  and  Enthydemus.  But  I 
think  that  it  derives  a  new  importance 
from  the  recent  development  of  the  Dy- 

•  Mr.  0.  D.  Gibson,  in  tha  "  Echo,'*  for  Septem- 
ber 4, 1872. 


namical  Philosophy,  which  looks  at  Mat- 
ter as  the  mere  vehicle  of  Force,  and  re- 
gards the  various  modes  of  Force,  how  di- 
verse soever  in  their  manifestations,  as 
mutually  convertible.  The  time  (as  it 
seems  to  me)  is  now  come  for  Psychological 
inquiries  to  enter  upon  that  border-ground 
between  Mind  and  Body,  which  Meta- 
physicians have  until  lately  eschewed  as 
*'  dangerous  " ;  but  the  intelligent  calti?a- 
tation  on  which,  in  my  apprehension,  af- 
fords the  prospect  of  greater  results  in 
the  future,  than  will  be  obtainable  by  any 
amount  of  separate  study  of  the  two  parts 
of  Man's  composite  nature.  Here,  again, 
I  fall  back  on  the  expression  I  gave  to  the 
conclusions  at  which  Iliad  arrived  nearly 
twenty  years  ago,  as  conveying  the  results 
which  my  more  matured  judgment  has 
only  confirmed,  and  to  which  the  general 
progress  of  thought  on  the  subject  may 
now  give  wider  appreciation. 

"  To  the  prevalent  neglect  of  this  de- 
partment of  study  may  be  traced  many  of 
the  fallacies  discernible  in.  the  arguments 
adduced  on  each  aide,  in  the  oft  repeated 
controversies  between  the  advocates  of  the 
Materialist  and  the  Spiritualist  hypotheses ; 
controversies  in  themselves  almost  as  ab- 
surd as  that  mortal  contest  which  (fable 
tells  us)  was  once  carried  on  by  two  knights 
respecting  the  material  of  a  shield  which 
they  saw  from  opposite  sides,  the  one 
maintaining  it  to  be  of  gold,  the  other  of 
silver,  and  each  proving  to  bo  right  re- 
garding the  half  seen  by  himself.  Now, 
the  moral  of  this  fable  regarding  our  pres-  '^ 
ent  inquiry,  is,  that  as  the  entire  shield 
was  made  up  of  a  gold  half  and  a  silver 
half  which  joined  each  other  midtcatft  so  the 
Mind  and  the  Brain,  notwithstanding  those 
differences  in  properties  which  place  them 
in  different  philosophical  categories,  are 
so  intimately  blended  in  their  actions^  that 
more  valuable  information  is  to  be  gained 
by  seeking  for  it  at  the  points  of  contact, 
than  can  be  obtained  by  the  prosecution 
of  those  older  methods  of  research,  in 
which  Mind  has  been  studied  by  Meta- 
physicians, altogether  without  reference 
to  its  material  instrument's,  whilst  the 
Brain  has  been  dissected  by  Anatomists 
and  analyzed  by  Chemists  as  if  they  ex- 
pected to  map  out  the  course  of  Tbonght, 
or  to  weigh  and  measure  the  intensity  of 
Emotions. 

"The  Materialist  and  the  Spiritualist 
doctrines  alike  recognize,  and  alike  ignore, 
certain  great  truths  of  Human  Nature; 
and  the  question  returns  upon  us,  v/hether 
any  general  expression  can  be  framed, 
which  may  be  in  harmony  alike  with  the 
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results  of  Bcientific  inqniry  into  the  facts ,  it  essentially  consists  in  the  succession  of 
of  the  case,  and  with  those  simple  teach-  different  states,  under  which  its  manifest- 
ing3  of  our  own  Consciousness,  which  I  aliens  present  themselves  to  our  Conscious- 
most,  after  all,  be  recognized  as  ajSbrding  I  ncss.  But,  secondly,  our  Consciousness 
the  ultimate  test  of  the  truth  pf  all  Psycho- 1  of  Force  is  really  as  direct  as  is  that  of  our 
logical  doctrines.  In  the  first  place  it  own  mental  states ;  our  notion  of  it  being 
may  be  remarked,  that  the  whole  tenden-  based  upon  our  internal  sense  of  the  ex- 
ey  of  Philosophical  Investigation  at  the  '  ertion  which  we  determinately  make  to  de- 
present  day  is  to  show  the  utter  futility  ]  velop  one  form  of  Force,  which  may  be 
of  all  the  controversies  which  have  been  taken  as  a  type  of  all  the  rest, —  that 
carried  on  with  regard  to  the  relation  of 
Mind  and  Matter.  The  essential  nature 
of  these  two  entities  is  such,  that  no  re- 
lation of  identity  can  exist  between  them. 


namely,  which  produces  or  which  resists 
motion.  The  analogy  becomes  stronger 
when  we  trace  it  into  the  relations  which 
these  two  agencies    respectively  bear  to 


Matter  possesf^es  extension  or  occupies  Matter.  For  in  the  phenomenon  of  Vol- 
ipace;  whilst  Mind  has  no  such  property.  |  untary  Movement,  we  can  scarcely  avoid 
On  the  other  hand,  we  are  cognizant  of  seeing  that  Mind  is  one  of  the  dynamical 
Matter  only  through  its  occupation  of  ;  ardencies  whicii  is  capable  of  noting  on 
space,  of  which  we  are  informed  through  Matter ;  and  that  like  other  such  agencies, 
oar  senses:  we  are  cognizant  of  the  ex-  the  mode  of  its  manifestation  in  affected 
Btence  of  Mind  by  our  direct  conscious-  by  the  nature  of  the  Material  Substratum 
nes3  of  feelings  and  ideas,  which  are  to  us  '  through  which  its  influence  is  exerted, 
the  most  certain  of  all  realities.  But,  |  Thus  the  Physiologist  knows  full  well,  that 
what  is  perhaps  a  more  important  distinc-  the  immediate  operation  of  the  Will  is  not 
tioD,  the  existence  of  Matter  is  especially  '  upon  the  Muscle  but  upon  the  Brain, 
passwe;  left  to  itself,  it  always  impresses  wherein  it  excites  that  active  state  of  ner- 
oor  Consciousness  in  one  and  the  same  vous  matter  which  he  designates  as  the 
mode;  and  any  change  in  its  condition  is  operation  of  Nerve-force;  and  thnt  the 
the  consequence  of  external  agency,  propagation  of  this  force  along  the  Nerve- 
What  have  been  termed  the  active  states  trunks  is  the  determining  cause  of  the 
of  matter  are  really  the  Manifestations  of  Muscular  contraction  which  is  the  imme- 
forceK,  of  which  we  can  conceive  as  having  diate  source  of  the  motor  power." 
an  existence  independent  of  Matter,  and  ;  This  motor  power  is  generated,  however, 
•s  having  no  other  relation  to  it  than  that  by  Chemical  changes  in  the  substance  of 
vhich  consists  in  their  capability  of  chang-  the  Muscle  itself,  and  in  the  lilood  which 
iog its  state.  Thus,  Water  continues  un-  passes  through  it;  these  changes,  like  the 
changed  so  long  as  its  temperature  re-  combustion  of  coal  in  the  furnace  of  a 
mains  the  same ;  but  the  dynamical  agency  steam-boiler,  producing  the  Force,  for  the 
of  Heat  occasions  that  mutual  repulsion  action  of  which  the  Muscular  structure 
between  its  particles,  which  transforms  it  (like  the  steam-engine)  supplies  the  instru- 
from  a  non-elastic  liquid  into  an  elastic  mental  condition.  The  exertion  of  Nerve- 
vapour;  and  all  this  heat  is  given  forth  force  in  sequence  to  the  act  of  volition, 
from  it  again,  when  the  aqueous  vapour  seems  to  correspond  with  the  closure  of  a 
B  transformed  back  to  the  liquid  state. ,  Galvanic  circuit,  which  fires  the  charge  of 
On  the  other  hand,  the  existence  of  Mind  gunpowder  that  throws  down  a  cliff  or 
is  essentially  active;  all  its  states  are  states  blows  up  a  wreck. 

of  change,  and  we  know  nothing  whatever  |  **  But  we  have  not  only  evidence  of  the 
of  it  save  by  its  changes.  Sensation,  Per-  excitement  of  Nerve-force  by  Mental 
ception,  Idea,  Emotion,  Reasoning  pro-  agency ;  the  converse  is  equally  true,  — 
cess,  &c.,  in  fact,  every  term  which  ex-  I  Mental  activity  being  excited  by  Nerve- 
presses  a  mental  state,  is  a  designation  of  >  force.  For  this  is  the  case  in  every  act  in 
a  phase  of  mental  existence  which  inter- |  which  our  Consciousness  is  excited  through 
venes  between  other  phases,  in  the  contin-  the  instrumentality  of  the  Sensorium, 
yal  Buccengion  of  which  our  idea  of  Mind  whether  its  condition  be  alfectcd  by  im- 
consists.  pressions  made  upon  Organs  of  Sense>  or 

*•  But  whilst  between  Matter  and  Mind  by  changes  in  the  state  of  the  Cerebrum 
it  is  utterly  vain  to  attempt  to  establish  a  '  itself ;  a  certain  active  condition  of  the 
relation  of  identity  or  analogy,  a  very  close  nervous  matter  of  the  Sensorium  being 
relation  may  be  shown  to  exist  between  (we  have  every  reason  to  believe)  the  im- 
Mbid  and  Force,  For,  in  the  first  place, !  mediate  antecedent  of  all  Consciousness, 
Force,  like  Mind,  can  be  conceived  of  only  j  whether  sensational  or  ideational.  And 
tt  in  a  state  of  activity ;  and  our  idea  of   thus  we  are  led  to  perceive,  that  as  the 
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power  of  Clie  Will  can  develop  Nervous  ac- 
tivity, and  as  Nerve-force  can  develop 
Mental  activity,  there  must  be  a  Correla- 
tion between  these  two  modes  of  dynami- 
cal agency,  which  is  not  less  intimate  and 
complete  than  that  which  exists  between 
Nerve-force  on  the  one  hand  and  Electnci- 
ty  or  Heat  on  the  other." 

However  strange  the  assertion  may 
seem,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the 
careful  study  of  the  phenomena  of  the  va- 
rious forms  of  Intoxication  would  throw 
more  li$;ht  on  the  relation  of  what  has 
been  called  the  Mechanism  of  Thoujajht  and 
Feeling  to  the  Self-determining  Will,  than 
any  other  method  of  inquiry  :  —  the  fact 
which  cannot  be  got  rid  of  by  any  evasion, 
and  which  must  be  accepted  as  fundamen- 
tal in  its  bearing  on  the  condition  of  Men- 
tal Activity,  bemg  that  the  presence  of 
certain  substances  (as  Alcohol,  Opium, 
Haschisch,  or  Morbid  poisons  generated  in 
the  body  itself),  has  the  power  of  intensi- 
fying the  activity  of  the  Mechanism,  so  as 
to  produce  the  most  extraordinary  mani- 
festations of  the  Automatic  activity  of  the 
Mind,  whilst  not  only  relatively  but  abso- 
lutely weakening  the  controlling  power  of 
the  Will.  Thus  it  was  only  when  he  was 
"  half  seas  over,"  that  Theodore  Hook's 
wonderful  power  of  improvisation  could  be 
most  strongly  brought  into  play;  and  when 
be  was  thus  '*  primed,"  it  was  only  requi- 
site to  name  any  Parliamentary  orator, 
and  suggest  an  appropriate  subject,  for  him 
to  make  a  speech  which  would  be  at  once 
recognized  as,  alike  in  matter  and  in  man- 
ner, such  as  the  real  man  might  have  de- 
livered 1 

But  it  is  perhaps  still  more  remarkable, 
that  the  presence  of  a  morbid  poison  in  the 
blood  should  be  the  means  of  bringing  up, 
in  the  ravings  of  delirum.  Memories  which 
had  long  since  passed  away  from  the  Con- 
scious Mind.  The  case  of  the  maid-ser- 
vant who  thus  reproduced  the  passages  of 
Hebrew,  and  other  languages  unknown  to 
her,  which,  years  before,  she  had  heard  her 
master  read  aloud  as  he  walked  up  and 
down  his  passage,  is  well  known.  The  fol- 
lowing parallel  case  I  heard,  some  years 
since,  from  an  iatimate  friend  of  my  own. 
An  old  Welch  man-servant  who  had  lived 
with  one  branch  or  another  of  my  friend's 
family  for  fifty  years,  having  left  Wales  at 
an  early  age,  had  entirely  forgotten  his  na- 
tive language ;  so  that  when  any  of  his  re- 
latives came  to  see  him,  and  spoke  in  the 
tongue  most  familiar  to  them,  he  was  quite 
unable  to  understand  it.  But  having  an 
attack  of  fever  when  he  was  past  seventy, 
he  talked  Welch  fluently  in  his  delirium. 


—  Cases  of  this  kind  are  often  referred  to 
as  proving  that  impression:)  made  upon  oar 
consciousness  are  registered  by  some  change 
in  the  condition  of  the  Brain  which  is  con- 
sequent upon  their  reception :  but  they  seem 
to  me  to  have  a  yet  deeper  significance ;  as 
has  also  that  very  singular  phenomenon  of 
the  entire  loss  of  a  particular  language 
(generally,  if  not  always,  the  one  la^  ac- 
quired) from  either  a  blow  on  the  head,  or 
an  attack  of  some  zymotic  disease  which 
has  poisoned  the  brain  for  a  time.  If  we 
try  to  think-out  the  subject  from  the  Phy- 
siological point  of  view,  it  will  present  it- 
self in  somewhat  of  the  followmg  shape. 
The  record  of  each  of  those  states  of 
consciousness,  of  the  aggregate  of  which 
the  acquirement  of  a  language  consists, 
must  consist  in  some  change  in  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  brain ;  say,  for  example,  the 
development  of  a  certain  group  of  nerve- 
cells  and  nerve-fibres,  constituting  one 
connected  system.  The  material  particles 
constituting  this  system  are  continually 
changing;  but,  according  to  the  laws  ox 
Nutrition  so  admirably  expounded  thirty 
years  ago  by  Sir  James  Paget,  the  strnc- 
ture  itself  is  kept  up  by  rg-position  of  new 
matter  in  the  preqise  form  of  the  old.  So 
long  as  this  structure  remains  in  acting 
connection  with  other  parts  of  the  Brain 
habitually  called  into  play,  the  coasciuui 
memory  of  the  language  is  retained ;  that 
is,  the  individual  wishing  to  recall  the  word 
or  phrase  that  expresses  the  idea  present 
to  his  mind  can  do  so.  But  by  disuse  this 
becomes  more  and  more  difficult.  Thus  it 
happens  to  myself,  as  doubtless  to  many 
others,  that  if  an  unusually  long  interval 
elapses  without  my  having  occasion  t:> 
speak  French,  I  find  myself  unable  to  call 
to  mind  .  French  words  and  phrases, 
which,  if  spoken  to  me,  or  seen  in  writing, 
I  at  once  understand ;  and  yet,  after  beiog 
a  week  or  two  in  France,  and  in  the  daily 
habit  of  speaking  the  language,  I  find  my 
ideas  shaping  themselves  in  it,  in  tlie  ffst 
instance,  without  the  process  of  transla- 
tion. As  a  Physiologist  I  should  say  that 
the  nerve-tracks  which  disuse  has  ren- 
dered imperfect,  have  restored  them- 
selves by  use ;  so  that  the  part  of  the 
Brain  which  has  recorded  the  Language, 
has  been  brought  back  into  ready  connec- 
tion with  that  which  ministers  to  the  car- 
rent  play  of  ordinary  Thought.  But  a 
more  prolonged  disuse  gradually  produces 
such  a  disseverance,  that  the  most  deter- 
mined efibrt  cannot  bring  about  the  recall 
of  equivalents  in  a  language  once  even 
more  familiar  than  that  of  later  year* ; 
'  and   yet    the  mechanism  of  the  earlier 
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thought  ia  still  preserved  in  working  or- 
der, waiting    to    be    called    into  action. 
Whether  it  be  the  toxic  condition  of  the 
hlood,  or  the  simple  excitement  of  the 
cerebral  circulation  generally,  or  the  spe- 
cial direction  of  blood  to  a  particular  part 
of  it,  we  cannot  tell ;  bat  this  much  is  cer- 
tain —  that  under  what  we  cannot  but 
term  purely  Material  conditions,   strictly 
Mental    phenomena    present    themselyes. 
But  all  Brain-change  is  (like  the  action  of 
any  other  mechanism)  the  manifestation 
of  Force ;  and,  in  my  view,  such  changes 
simply  translate  (as  it  were)  one  form  of 
force  into  another.     Thus  in  the  original 
record  of  any  Idea,  or  set  of  Ideas,  we 
may  trace  the  following  forms  of  Force  : 
—  Chemical  force  —  that  is,  the  attraction 
of  certain   Chemical    Elements  for  each 
other — is  embodied  in  the  Organic  Com- 
poands  which  serve  for  the^ Nutrition  of 
the  Brain  ;  Vital  force  — that  is,  Heat,  con- 
verted by  the  Organism  into  its  own  form 
of  energy,  as  the  Thermo-electric  pile  con- 
verts it  into  Electricity  —  builds  up  these 
materials  into  certain  forms  of  Organized 
tissue;    iVerre-force — that  is,   Mind-force 
expressing  itself  through  the  Nervous  ap- 
paratus—  determined  the  particular  mode 
m  which  the  cells  and  fibres  that  are  to 
record  the  impression  shall  be  developed ; 
and,  finally,   the    Mind-force,   which    in- 
Tolres,  as  the  condition  of  its  production, 
the  disintegration  of  a  certain  part  of  the 
previously-formed   Cerebral    tissue.      On 
the  other  hand,  when  the  recorded  impres- 
BioQB,  long  stored  away  in  the  depths  of 
forgetfulness,  are    called    back    into  the 
sphere  of  conscious  activity,  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  converse  pro- 
cess takes  place  ;  Chemical  changes  in  the 
nerve-substance  setting  free  Nerve-force, 
just  as  a  Galvanic  current  is  produced  by 
Chemical  changes  in  the  battery  so  soon 
as  the  circuit  is  closed ;  and  this  Nerve- 
force,  transmitted   to    that    central   Sen- 
sorium,  which  is  the  instrument    of  the 
most  mysterious  process  in  our  whole  na- 
ture, expressing  itself  as  Mind-force. 

Above  and  beyond  all  this  Automatic 
Mechanism,  but  making  use  of  it  for  its 
own  purposes  (as  I  have  shown  in  a  former 
Paper),  is  that  Self-determining  Will  of 
Man,  on  which  his  Moral  responsibility 
essentially  depends.  I  do  not  altogether 
agree  with  Miss  Cobbe  *  that  this  Will  is 
the  Ego ;  I  should  rather  say  that  it  deter- 
nines  what  the  Ego  shall  be.  For  the 
Ego  must  be  regarded  as  the  sum-total 
or  rather  as  the  restUlant,  of  the  lohole  of 

•  "  lfaaiiillaB'8  Magazine,"  Kov.  1870,  p.  86. 


our  Conscious  Life ;  and  this  is  made  up 
alike  of  Automatic  and  of  Volitional 
activity.  But  it  should  be  the  main  ob- 
ject of  Educational  discipline,  so  to  de- 
velop and  direct  the  Volitional  power,  as  to 
give  it  a  control  over  the  Automatic  ac- 
tivity; and  it  should  be  the  main  object 
of  the  self-discipline  of  our  whole  lives,  to 
keep  that  activity  within  the  limits  which 
our  Will,  under  the  guidance  of  our  Moral 
and  Religious  sense,  strives  to  impose 
upon  it,  and  thus  to  bring  our  entire  char- 
acters as  nearly  into  conformity  with  the 
Divine  Ideal  as  our  imperfect  nature  ad- 
mits. 

I  have  thvLf  Endeavoured  to  indicate  (for 
at  present  I  can  do  no  more)  the  line  of 
Scientific  thought,  which  appears  to  me 
most  likely  to  bring  clearly  before  us  the 
presence  of  Mind  and  the  exertion  of  Will 
in  the  phenomena  of  the  Material  Uni- 
verse. And  I  have  tried  to  show  that  if 
the  Psychologist  throws  himself  fearlessly 
into  the  deepest  waters  of  speculative  en- 
quiry —  provided  that  he  trusts  to  the  in- 
herent buoyancy  of  the  one  fact  of  con- 
sciousness, that  we  have  within  us  a  self- 
determining  Power  which  we  call  WiU,  — 
he  need  not  be  afraid  of  being  dragged 
down  into  the  "  coarse  materialism  "  of 
the  Nature-Philosophers  of  Germany ;  but 
may  accept  to  its  fullest  extent  the  doc- 
trine of  Evolution,  with  an  increased  ra- 
ther than  a  diminished  reverence  for  the 
Infinite  Caus&which  has  chosen  that  mode 
of  manifesting  itself;  and  may  even  find  in 
the  evidence  that  Mental  activity  can  both 
determine,  and  be  determined  by,  the  Au- 
tomatic activity  of  the  Brain,  the  most  sat- 
isfactory grounds  which  Science  can  afford 
for  his  belief  that  the  phenomena  of  the 
Material  Universe  are  the  expressions  of 
a  Mind  and  Will,  of  which  Man's  is  the 
finite  prototype. 

And  if  it  should  be  said  that  such  a  view 
tends  to  degrade  Mind  by  bringing  it  into 
so  close  a  relation  with  Matter,  I  would 
ask,  on  the  other  hand,  whether  it  is  not 
through  the  phenomena  of  the  material 
Universe,  that  we  derive  our  grandest  con- 
ceptions of  the  Creator's  Power  and  Wis- 
dom, and  whether  such  conceptions  arc  not 
absolutely  necessary  to  complete  the  con- 
ception of  His  Goodness  which  we  derive 
from  our  survey  of  the  moral  world.  For 
myself,  I  can  say  that  no  thought  has-been 
BO  re-assuring  to  me,  when  oppressed  by 
the  sight  of  what  has  seemed  a  great  Moral 
retrogradation,  as  that  beautiful  analogy 
drawn  by  Hartley  between  the  movements 
of  the  Planets  as  seen  respectively  from  the 
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Earth  and  from  the  Snn,  and  the  phenom- 
ena of  the  Moral  World  as  seen  respect- 
ively from  our  own  standpoint  and  as  they 
would  be  seen  from  the  centre  of  the  whole 
system.  For  as  the  occasion  ally-rc/ro/7rarftf 
motions  of  the  Planets  seen  from  the  Earth 
would  be  all  seen  from  the  Sun  as  continu- 
ous onumrd  circuits,  so  (says  Hartley)  if 
we  could  only  take  our  stand  in  the  Divine 
Benevolence,  and  could  view  all  moral 
retrogradations  (as  we  deem  them)  from 
that  Centre,  we  should  see  them  as  real 
progressions.  That  **  He  maketh  the  wrath 
of  Man  to  praise  Him,"  or,  in  other  words, 
that  lie  turns  even  the  evil  passions  of 
Men  into  instruments  for  bringing  about 
His  beneficent  ends,  —  and  that  **the  re- 
mainder [or  excess]  of  wrath  He  will  re- 
strain," —  has  thus  impressed  itself  on  my 
mind  as  one  of  the  most  sublime  of  all  the 
utterances  of  that  old  Hebrew  Poet,  whose 
profound  Religious  Insight  enabled  him  to 
discern  by  anticipation  what  the  Philo- 
sophic Historian  now  deduces  from  the 
Experience  of  the  Pi^st  as  one  of  its  high- 
est teachings. 

Theologians,  then,  have  much  to  learn 
from  Science ;  and  if  they  will  once  bring 
themselves  to  look  upon  Nature,  or  the 
Material  Universe,  as  the  embodiment  of 
the  Divine  Thought,  and  at  the  Scientific 
Study  of  Nature  as  Man's  endeavour  to 
discover  and  apprehend  that  Thought  (to 
have  *•  thought  the  thoughts  of  God,"  was 
the  privilege  most  highly  esteemed  by  Kep- 
ler), they  will  see  that  instead  of  holding 
themselves  altogether  aloof  from  the  pur- 
suit of  Science,  or  stopping  short  m  the 
search  for  Scientific  Iruth  wherever  it 
points  towards  a  result  that  seems  in  dis- 
cordance with  their  preformed  conceptions, 
it  is  their  duty  to  set  themselves  honestly 
to  consider,  whether  conclusions  upon 
which  o/AMen  of  Science  agree,  who  have 
applied  themselves  carefully  to  any  par- 
ticular branch  of  inquiry  (as,  for  example, 
that  relating  to  the  Antiquity  of  Man),  or 
which  even  most  of  them  are  disposed  to 
accept  (as,  for  example,  the  Palijeontologic- 
al  Continuity  of  Organic  Life),  are  not  at 
least  as  worthy  of  their  credence,  as  the 
teachings  of  certain  Ancient  Books,  which 
more  and  more  distinctly  appear,  the  more 
critically  they  are  studied,  to  be  simply  the 
records  of  the  early  beliefs- of  the  Hebrew 
Race  as  to  their  relations  to  their  Theo- 
cratic Head. 

That  any  antagonism  should  be  supposed 
to  exist  between  those  "Laws"  which  ex- 
press the  Uniformities  of  Nature  discov- 
ered by  Science,  and  the  Will  of  the  Au- 
thor of  Nature  as  manifested  in  those  uni- 


formities, —  so  as  for  the  acceptance  of  tbe 
former  to  exclude  the  notion  of  the  latter, 
—  is  to  me  extremely  surprising.  And  the 
conviction  of  such  an  antagonism  which  has 
been  recently  put  forth  by  the  intelligent 
author  of  "  A  Discourse  on  the  Inductive 
Philosophy/**  seems  to  me  to  have  do 
other  foundation  than  the  doctrine  of  such 
Theologians  as  are  utterly  ignorant  of  Sci- 
ence, that  the  Universe  is  governed  by 
"Arbitrary  Supernatural  Will."  In  this 
sense,  indeed,  it  may  well  be  said  that  "the 
scientific  sense  of  the  term  Law  is  entirelif 
opposite  to  that  of  Will ; "  still  more  is  this 
the  case  if  "  Will,  in  the  only  intelligible 
sense,  or  of  which  we  can  have  any  knnidedge, 
viz.,  Human  Will,  is  vengeful,  arbitrary, 
variable,  and  capricious."  "  The  distinc- 
tion in  the  humau  mind,"  continues  the 
same  writer,  "  between  *  Will '  and  *  Law,* 
is  not  only  very  real,  but  is  apparently  in- 
eradicable ;  for  it  is  found  historically  to 
pervade  all  philosophical  literature."— 
This  may  be  very  true  of  the  past ;  but 
at  the  present  time  there  is  a  tendency  in 
this  as  in  many  other  departments  of  Phil- 
osophy, to  seek  for  a  common  basis  of 
reconcilement  between  doctrines  which  a/i- 
pear  antagonistic ;  and  that  basis  is  to  be 
found  in  the  idea  that  the  highest,  not  the 
lowest,  form  of  Human  Will  is  to  be  taken 
as  the  type  —  imperfect  and  limited  as  it 
must  be  —  of  the  Divine.  Look,  for  exam- 
ple, at  any  of  the  great  reforms  which  have 
been  carried  through,  within  the  remem- 
brance of  men  still  living,  by  the  deter- 
mined will  of  a  few  individuals.  Was  it  a 
"  vengeful,  arbitrary,  variable,  and  capri- 
cious "  Will,  which  enabled  Clarkson  and 
Wilberforce  to  bring  about  the  Abolition 
of  the  Slave  Trade,  or  Cobden  and  Bright 
to  overthrow. the  Corn  Laws?  Was  it 
not,  on  the  contrary,  a  Will  which,  having 
set  before  itself  a  great  and  good  object, 
steadily  persevered  in  the  course  that  led 
towards  its  accomplishment,  which  shaped 
its  mode  of  operation  to  the  best  of 
its  limited  prescience,  which  was  not 
discouraged  by  temporary  failures,  and 
which  finally  succeeded  because  the 
means  employed  were  on  the  whole  adapted 
to  bring  about  the  result  ?  Now,  if  the 
Foreknowledge  be  infinite,  there  will  be  no 
failures,  because  the  foreseen  inadequacy 
of  the  means  will  prevent  fruitless  efforts. 
And  if  the  Power  be  infinite,  there  will  be 
no  limitation  of  choice,  except  as  to  tbe 
means  which  will  best  conduce  to  the  end 

*  On  the  Induotive  Philosophy,  including  t  pan* 
allpl  between  Lord  Bacon  and  A.  Comte  as  Philoso- 
phers :  a  Discourse  delivered  before  the  Sunday  Leo* 
tare  Society,  by  A.  UUey  Finoh. 
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in  ?iew.    Thus,  IbeDf  there  is  do  real  an- 
tagOQi:sni   between   the  scientific  idea  of 
Law,  as  expressive   of  Uniformity  of  Ac- 
tion, and  the  Tlieological  idea  of  Will  ex- 
erting itself  with  a  fixed  purpose  accord- 
ing to  a  predetermined  plan  ;  and  of  the 
existence   of  such  a  plan,  the  revelations 
of  Science  furnish  Theology  with  its  best 
evidence.    "For  the  Immutability  of  the 
Divine  Nature  is  nowhere  more  clearly 
manifested  than  in  that  continuance  of  the 
iome  mode  of  action^  not  merely  through 
the  limited  period  of  Human  experience, 
but  as  we  have  now  strong  reason  (on  sci- 
entific grounds  alone)  to  believe,  from  the 
very  commencement  of  the  present  system 
of  the  Universe,  —  which   enables   us   to 
discern  somewhat  of  the  plan  on  which  He 
has  acted,  and  is  still  acting.    If  every  ac- 
tion  of  the    Creator    were    immediately 
prompted  by  present  contingencies,  instead 
of  being  the    result    of  predetermination 
based  on  perfect  knowledge  of  the  future, 
there  could  be  no  Law.    If  that  knowledge 
were,  like  Man's,  imperfect,  though   we 
might  trace  a  general  method  when  the  ar- 
rangements were  viewed  in  their  totality, 
the  details  would  have  much  of  that  un- 
steadiness and  occasional  want  of  consist- 
ency which  we  perceive  in  the  actions  of 
even  the  best-regulated  Human  Mind.  The 
laicf  would  be  made  to  bend  to  the  neces- 
sities of  the  time  ;  and  new  interpositions 
would  be  continually  necessary,  to  correct 
the  errors  that  would  occasionally  arise  in 
the  working  of  the  machine.     So  far,  how- 
ever, is  this  from  being  the  case  in  the  Di- 
vine operations,  that,  in  the  only  depart- 
ment of  Science  in  which  the  Philosopher 
has  been  able,  from  the  simplicity  of  the 
phenomena,  to  attain  to  a  complete  gener- 
alization of  them,  he  has  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  same  laws  have  been  in 
operation  from  the  beginning,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  work  of  Creation  was  com- 
menced upon  a  plan  so  perfect  that  no  sub- 
sequent change  in  this  plan  has  been  re- 
quired."* 

Let  us  take  another  illustration.  "  If  I, 
as  a  Father,'*  I  wrote  nearly  thirty  years 
ago, "  had  foreknowledge  enough  to  form, 
at  this  moment,  all  my  future  plans  for  the 
education  of  my  children,  and  had  wisdom 
enough  to  adapt  these  plans  in  the  best 
poKible  manner  to  their  respective  charac- 
ters, as  they  are  progressively  developed, 
and  to  all  the  conditions  in  which  they 
may  hereafter  find  themselves,  and  had 
power  enough  to  carry  these  plans  into 
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Operation,  so  that  the  course   of  events 
would   not  require  the  alteration  of  one 
tittle  in  their  fulfilment,  —  would  not  this 
be  a  far  more  perfect  manifestation  of  a 
Paternal    character,    than    the    continual 
change  in  his  schemes  which  the  Human 
parent  is  usually  obliged  to  make,  in  order 
to  adapt  them  to  the  purpose  he  has  in 
view  ?     The  perpetual  recurrence  of  obvi- 
ous design,  in  the  latter  case,  may  be,  to  an 
ordinary  bystander,  more  suggestive  of  -the 
intentions  of  the   Parent;  but  the   more 
profound  observer  will  take  another  view, 
and  will  have  reason  to  doubt,  from  the 
necessity  of  the  perpetual  change,  the  wis- 
dom of  the  controlling  power.    The  idea 
of  constancy  and  invariability  in  the  Cre- 
ator's plan,  therefore,  by  referring  all  those 
provisions  for  Man's  benefit  which  He  has 
placed  before  us  either  in  possession  or  in 
prospect,  to  the  period  when  this  present 
system  of  things  had  a  beginning,  —  simply 
antedates  the   exercise  of  this  discerning 
Love ;  and  so  far  from  our  ideas  of  its  na- 
ture losing  any  of  their  force  on  this  ac- 
count, it  appears  to  me  that  they  ought  to 
be  strengthened  and  elevated,  in  precisely 
the  same  ratio  as  I  have  endeavoured  to 
show  that  our  ideas  of  His  Power  and 
Wisdom  are  heightened  in  proportion  to 
the  remoteness  of  the  point  from  which  wo 
view  His  operations,  and  the  consequent 
extent  of  the  survey  that  we  can  take." 

The  scientific  sense  of  the  term  "  Law," 
therefore,  which  simply  implies  Uniformity 
of  Sequence,  or  the  occurrence  of  the 
same  events  under  the  same  conditions,  so 
far  from  beinjr  in  antagonism  with  the  no- 
tion  of  "  Will,"  is  only  in  antagonism  with 
that  idea  of  its  exercise  which  is  furnished 
by  a  Theology  now  disowned  by  the  best 
thinkers  of  our  time.  As  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  has  well  remarked,  "  All  minds 
have  been  advancing  towards  a  belief  in 
the  constancy  of  surrounding  co-existences 
and  sequences.  Familiarity  with  special 
uniformities  has  generated  the  abstract 
conception  of  Uniformity ;  and  this  idea 
has  been  in  successive  generations  slowly 
gaining  fixity  and  clearness.  .  .  .  Wherev- 
er there  exist  phenomena  of  which  the 
dependence  is  not  yet  ascertained,  these 
most  cultivated  intellects,  impelled  by  the 
conviction  that  here,  too,  there  is  some  in- 
variable connection,  proceed  to  observe, 
compare,  and  experiment ;  and  when  they 
discover  the  law  to  which  the  phenomena 
conform,  as  they  eventually  do,  their  gen- 
eral belief  in  the  universality  of  Law  is 

further  strengthened This  habitual 

recognition  of  Law  distinguishes  modern 
thought  from  ancient  thought."    But  not 
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even  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  could  express 
himself  on '  this  subject  more  explicitly, 
than  did  Dr.  Chalmers  more  than  forty 
years  ago  :  —  "It  is  no  longer  doubted  by 
men  of  science,  that  every  remaining  sem- 
blance of  irregularity  in  the  Universe  is 
due,  not  to  the  fickleness  of  Nature,  but  to 
the  ignorance  of  Man,  —  that  her  most 
hidden  movements  are  conducted  with  a 
uniformity  as    rigorous    as    Fate,  —  that 
even  .the  fitful  agitations  of  the  weather 
have  their  law  and  their  principle,  —  that 
the    intensity  of  every  breeze,  and  the 
number  of  drops  in  every  shower,  and  the 
formation  of  every  cloud,  and  all  the  re- 
curring alternations  of  storm  and  sunshine, 
and  the  endless  shiftings,  of  temperature, 
and  those  tremulous  vibrations  of  the  air 
which  our  instruments  have  enabled  us  to 
discover,  but  have  not  enabled  us  to  ex- 
plain,—  that  still,  they  follow  each  other 
by  a  method  of  succession,  which,  though 
greatly  more  intricate,  is  yet  as  absolute 
in  itself  as  the  order  of  the  Seasons,  or 
tlie  mathematical  courses  of  Astronomy. 
This  is  the  impression  of  every  philosoph- 
ical miud  with  regard  to  Nature ;  and  it  is 
strengthened  by  each  new  accession  that 
is  made  to  science.    The  more  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  her,  the  more  are  we  led  to 
recognize  her  constancy,  and  to  view  her 
as  a  mighty  though  complicated  machine, 
all  whose  results  are  sure,  and  all  whose 
workings  are  invariable."  * 

There  seems  to  be  another  source,  how- 
ever, for  the  supposed  antagonism  between 
the  notion  of  Law  and  that  of  Will  as  the 
governing  and  sustaining  power  of  the 
Universe ;  namely,  the  idea  that  when 
God  is  said  to  "  govern  by  law,"  it  is  im- 
plied that  some  agency  exists  between  Him- 
self and  Nature.  This  idea  seems  to  have 
its  origin  in  the  imperfect  analogy  sup- 
plied by  Human  legislation, —  an  analogy 
BO  misleading  that  I  should  earnestly  wish 
that  the  term  Law  could  be  altogether 
banished  from  Science,  if  it  were  not  that, 
when  carefully  examined,  the  Laws  of 
Man's  devising  are  found  to  bo  nothing 
else  than  expressions  of  certain  predeter- 
mined uniformities  of  action  of  the  Gooern- 
ing  Power.  In  the  infancy  of  human  so- 
ciety, the  king  of  each  people,  or  the  chief- 
tain of  each  tribe,  is  "  a  law  unto  him- 
self; "  that  is,  his  decisions  are  arbitrary, 
his  judgments  determined  by  his  personal 
will, —  though  not,  perhaps,  altogether  un- 
influenced by  hereditary  custom  or  by 
public  opinion.  But  gradually  it  comes  to 
be  felt  that  uniformity  of  system  is  desir- 

•  Cbalmers'8  Works,  vol.  viL  p.  204. 


able,  that  punishments  should  be  strictly 
proportioned  to  offences,  that  the  rights 
of  property  should  be  defined,  that  the 
relations  of  marriage    and  of  family,  of 
master  and  bondman,  should  be  settled  and 
prescribed ;  and  a  code  of  laws  comes  to 
be  constructed,  which  attracts  and  crystal- 
lizes (as  it  were)  into  a  definite  and  cohe- 
rent   form  the  separate  atoms  that  were 
previously  free    and    independent  —  each 
deriving  a  power  of  its  own  from  either 
I  the  general  Will  of  the  People,  or  the  in- 
I  dividual  Will  of  the  Sovereign ;  and  that 
I  power  being  the  real  source  of  the  efficacy 
'  of  the  code,  which  merely  expresses  the 
uniformity  of  the  mode  in    which   it  is 
thenceforth  to  be  exercised. 

Parallel  illustrations  may  be  drawn  from 
our  own  jurisprudence  at  the  prer^ent  time. 
Every  one  knows  that,  in  addition  to  oar 
"  Statute  Law,"  there  is  a  great  body  of 
"  Common  Law,"  consisting  of  the  decis- 
ions of  those  who  are  accredited  as  our 
ablest  Judges,  upon  a  great  number  and 
variety  of  questions  to  which  the  statute 
law  does  not  apply.  The  coercive  efficacy 
of  these  decisions  is  derived  from  the  pub- 
lic, opinion  of  the  legal  profession  which 
sanctions  them,  backed  by  the  governing 
power  which  adopts  them ;  and  if  they 
were  digested  into  a  Code  of  Statute  Laws, 
they  would  only  gain  in  accessibility,  con- 
ciseness, and  uniformity,  perhaps  at  the 
expense  of  intelligibility  and  direct  appli- 
cability. In  either  case  they  would  be  the 
expressions  of  the  Will  of  the  Governing 
Power,  guided  by  the  judgment  on  which 
it  relies  for  its  guidance. —  So,  again,  the 
Law  of  the  Equity  Courts,  as  it  is  now 
coming  to  be  called,  is  the  body  of  accept- 
ed decisions  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
upon  a  class  of  cases  in  which  the  first 
principles  of  Justice  between  man  and 
man  are  professedly  regarded  as  the  guide, 
rather  than  formal  rules.  The  original 
I  function  of  these  Courts  (if  the  popular 
I  understanding  of  it  be  well  founded)  was 
i  to  decide  cases  for  which  the  stricter  juris- 
diction of  the  Common  Law  Courts  conld 
not  supply  a  remedy.  The  Sovereign  was 
appealed  to  for  his  interference,  and  took 
upon  himself  to  supply  the  defect,  by  hea^ 
ing  the  suit  and  personally  deciding  upon 
it.  He  found  it  desirable,  however,  to 
have  recourse  to  the  advice  of  his  Chan- 
cellor, who  thus  came  to  be  called  tbe 
"  keeper  of  the  king's  conscience  ; "  and  in 
consequence  of  the  increase  of  appeaU  of 
this  nature,  that  officer  became  in  the  end 
an  Equity  Judge,  with  authority  to  exe^ 
cise  th«  Sovereign  Power  to  give  effect  to 
his    decisions. —  Now   suppose    that  the 
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views  of  oar  most  advanced  Law  Reform- 
ers were  carried  out,  that  the  unwritten 
Law  alike  of  the  Courts  of  Equity  and  of 
Common  Law  were  reduced  to  a  Code, 
that  a  fusion  of  these  jurisdictions  took 
place,  and  that  the  Judges  of  both,  as  rep- 
resentatires  of  the.  Sbye reign,  administered 
this  Code,  what  would  the  coercive  efficacy 
of  this  uniform  system  depend  on,  save  the 
Power  which  its  Ministers  derive  from  the 
Sovereign,  and  the  Sovereign  ultimately 
from  the  People  ? 

Bat  we  may  go  still  higher.  Suppose  that 
the  principles  of  Justice  and  Equity  could 
he  perfectly  understood,  and  could  be  uni- 
formly acted  on, —  with  freedom  from  all 
personal  bias,  and  with  entire  knowledge 
of  all  the  circumstances  of  each  case, —  by 
the  Judges  appointed  by  the  Crown,  there 
would  be  no  need  of  any  Code  of  Laws  at 
all,  except  for  the  information  of  those 
who  are  amenable  to  it.  In  fact,  the  study 
of  their  decisions  would  enable  a  system- 
atic code  to  be  constructed,  every  part  of 
which  would  be  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  rest;  just  as  the  laws  of  Musical  con- 
fitruction  are  mainly  based  upon  the  meth- 
ods followed  by  those  great  Composers, 
whoj^e  works  are  accepted  by  the  common 
eon^Dt  of  the  most  cultivated  musicians 
as  of  dominant  authority. 

Bat  we  may  go  higher  still.  Supposing 
that  the  principles  of  Justice  and  Equity 
were  thoroughly  understood  and  acted  on 
hy  every  individual  of  a  community,  there 
would  be  no  necessity  for  any  law  what- 
ever; since  everyone,  doing  what  is  right 
in  his  own  eyes,  would  also  be  respectiu^ 
the  rights  of  others.  This,  of  course,  would 
he  the  millennium  of  human  society ;  and 
we  are  still  far  enough  from  it.  Yet  there 
always  have  been  limited  communities  in 
which  this  condition  has  been  approached 
sufficiently  nearly  to  show  that  it  is  at  least 
fieoretically  possible.  In  such  a  case,  the 
Lsw,  if  thought  of  at  all,  would  be  thought 
of  in  the  way  that  every  truly  right-mind- 
ed man  thinks  of  it  now.  For  the  ques- 
tion would  be  —  not  J  "  What  penalty  shall 
linear  by  the  violation  of  itV*'  —  but\ 
MVhat  is  it  right  and  just  that  I  should  do 
in  this  particular  conjuncture  of  circum- 
stances?" And  thus  the  first  principles 
of  Jastice  and  Equity,  penetrating  the 
whole  mechanism  of  society,  would  guide 
its  working  as  uniformly  and  consistently 
ss  any  Code  of  Laws  could  do. 
^  Hence  the  analogy  of  Human  Legisla- 
tion, when  thoroughly  traced  out,  affords 
no  support  whatever  to  the  idea  that  in 
the  Divine  Government  of  the  Universe 
tlttre  is  an  agency  of  any  kind  whatever 


intervening  between  the  First  Cause  and 
th^  Phenomena  of  Nature.  For  since  no 
Human  Law  is  in  reality  anything  else 
than  tlie  expression  of  the  Will  of  the 
Governing  Power,  —  whether  that  power 
be  wielded  by  a  single  individual  who  rules 
by  his  personal  supremacy,  or  be  vested  in 
him  as  the  impersonation  of  the  will  of  the 
whole  community,  or  be  directly  exerted 
by  the  community  itself,  its  action  upon 
those  who  are  subject  to  it  is  simply  the 
constant,  though  silent,  operation  of  that 
Will ;  which  loses  all  its  coercive  efficacy, 
the  moment  that  the  Power  which  enforces 
it  is  withdrawn  by  the  overthrow  of  the 
Government  which  exercised  it.  Now  if 
the  Law  as  first  laid  down  by  a  Human 
legislator  prove  inadequate  to  produce  the 
desired  effect,  he  modifies  or  changes  it ; 
the  alteration  being  required  simply  on  ac- 
count of  his  limited  foreknowledge.  Sup- 
posing him  to  be  endowed  with  the  Infinite 
Prescience  of  the  Divine  Being,  all  the  re- 
sults of  any  exertion  of  his  Will  that  he 
might  embody  in  a  Law,  would  be  so  com- 
pletely foreseen  in  the  firRt  instance,  that 
(supposing  him  to  be  possessed  of  ade- 
quate Power)  he  could  adapt  his  Law  to 
the  purpose  it  is  to  serve,  with  such  per- 
fection as  to  render  any  subsequent  altera- 
tion unnecessary. 

The  one  essential  difference  between 
Legislation,  whether  Divine  or  Human,  for 
the  Moral  Government  of  Man,  and  the 
method  of  the  Divine  Government  in  the 
Physical  Universe,  consists  iu  this  :  —  that 
those  predetermined  uniformities  of  the 
Will  of  the  Goverainj;  Power  which  are  to 
act  upon  the  Minds  of  responsible  beings, 
must  be  expressed  in  a  form  intelligible  to 
them,  iu  order  that  they  may  exert  their 
appropriate  influence;  whilst  the  direct 
and  immediate  operation  of  that  Will  in 
the  phenomena  of  the  Universe  makes  it- 
self only  known  to  us  through  the  Uni- 
formities which  we  recognize  in  those  phe- 
nomena, our  own  expressions  of  which  (so 
far  as  they  have  been  discerned  by  u?*)  we 
call  the  "  Laws  of  Nature."  But  it  is  ob- 
vious that  this  difference  is  superficial,  not 
fundamental ;  affecting  rather  the  mode  in 
which  we  become  acquainted  with  the 
Governing  Will,  than  tne  modus  operandi 
of  the  Will  itself.  Wo  may  say  that  God 
governs  the  Moral  World  by  Laws,  because 
the  two  great  Christian  Commandments 
are  accepted  by  us  all  as  expressions  of 
His  Will,  conforming  (as  they  do)  to  the 
highest  teachings  of  our  own  Moral  Sense. 
But  in  regard  to  the  Physical  Universe,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  substitute 
for  the  phrase  *^  Government  by  Laws," 
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**  Goyernment  according  to  Laws ;  "  — 
meaning  thereby,  the  exertion  of  the  "Di- 
vine Will,  or  the  operation  of  the  First 
Cause,  according  to  certain  constant  uni- 
formities, which  are  simply  unchangeable 


because  —  as  they  were  originallj  devised 
by  Infinite  Wisdom  —  any  change  would  be 
for  the  worse. 

The  contrast  which  Mr.  Finch  has  set 
forth  in  the  following  Table, 


WILL. 


RELIGION. 

Dominion  of  Deity 

or 

Method  of  Divine  GoTemment 

on  Earth 

To"'} 


Bapernatural,  Arbitrary, 
Inscrutable. 

Scriptures 
(Revelation). 

Study  of 

, A ^ 

Literary,  Logical,  SynthetioaL 

Ideas 
(Intuition.) 

Deduction. 

Thjbologt. 


LAW. 


Natural,  Invariable, 
Discoverable. 

Nature 
(Reason). 

Interrogation  of  by 


Observation,  Experiment,  Analysis. 

I°<J°5'yS  Mi^^"}  ^-"^"^P- 

Sensations. 
(Verification.) 

Induction. 


as  to  the  method  of  the  Dlyine '  Govern- 
ment, between  Will  and  Lawy  seems  to  me 
to  represent  only  the  contrast  between 
such  an  Anthropomorphic  conception  of 
the  Deity  as  (I  should  hope)  is  entertained 
by  but  few  Theologians  at  the  present 
time,  and  that  higher  and  larger  concep- 
tion of  Ilis  Nature  and  Attributes  which 
is  based  on  modern  Scientific  Culture. 
Some  thoughts  on  this  point,  which  I  ex- 
pressed twenty  years  ago  in  a  work  now 
out  of  print,  may  bo  not  unappropriately 
reproduced  here :  — 

**  The  conception  which  each  indiyidual 
forms  of  the  Divine  Nature  depends  in 
great  degree  upon  his  own  habits  of 
thought;  but  there  are  two  extremes,  to- 
wards one  or  other  of  which  most  of  the 
current  notions  on  this  subject  may  be 
said  to  tend,  and  between  which  they  seem 
to  haye  oscillated  in  all  periods  of  the  his- 
tory of  Monotheism.  These  are  Pantheism 
and  Anthropomorphism. 

**  Towards  the  Pantheistic  aspect  of  De- 
ity we  are  especially  led  by  the  philosophic 
contemplation  of  His  agency  in  External 
Nature ;  for  in  proportion  as  we  fix  our  at- 
tention cxclusiycly  upon  the  *  Laws '  which 


express  the  orderly  sequence  of  its  phe- 
nomena, and  upon  the  *  Forces '  whose 
agency  we  recognize  as  their  immediate 
causes,  do  we  come  to  think  of  the  Divine 
Being  as  the  mere  First  Principle  of  the 
Universe,  as  an  all-Comprehensive  *  Law ' 
to  which  all  other  laws  are  subordinate,  as 
that  most  general  *■  Cause '  of  which  all  the 
physical  forces  are  but  manifestations. 
This  conception  embodies  a  great  truth 
and  a  fundamental  error.  Its  truth  is  the 
recognition  of  the  universal  and  all-con- 
trolling agency  of  the  Deity,  and  of  His 
presence  in  Creation  rather  than  on  the 
outside  of  it.  Its  error  lies  in  the  absence 
of  any  distinct  recognition  of  that  consciom 
volitional  agency,  which  is  the  essential  at- 
tribute of  Personality;  for  without  thi?, 
the  Uniyerse  is  nothing  else  than  a  great 
self-acting  machine,  its  Laws  are  but  the 
expressions  of  *  surd  necessity,'  and  all  the 
higher  tendencies  and  aspirations  of  the 
Human  Soul  are  but '  a  mockery,  a  dela- 
sion,  and  a  snare.' 

"  The  Anthropomorphic  Conception  of 
Deity,  on  the  other  hand,  arises  from  the 
too  exclusive  contemplation  of  our  ova 
nature  as  the  type  of  the  Dlyine ;  and  al- 
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thoagfa  in  the  higbest  form  in  which  it  may 
be  held,  it  represents  the  Deitj  as  a  Being 
in  whom  all  the  noblest  attribates  of 
Man's  spirit oal  essence  are  expanded  to 
Infinity,  yet  it  is  practically  limited  and 
degraded  by  the  impossibility  oi  fully  real- 
izing snch  an  existence  to  our  minds  ;  the 
failings  and  imperfections  incident  to  our 
Haman  Nature  being  attributed  to  the 
Dime,  in  proportion  as  the  low  standard 
of  intellectual  and  moral  development  in 
each  individual  keeps  down  his  idea  of 
possible  excellence.  Even  the  lowest  form 
of  any  such  Conception,  however,  embodies 
(like  the  Pantheistic)  a  great  truth,  though 
mingled  with  a  large  amount  of  error.  It 
represents  the  Deity  as  a  Person  ;  that  is, 
■s  possessed  of  that  intelligent  Volition, 
which  we  recognize  in  ourselves  as  the 
soorce  of  the  power  we  determinately  ex- 
ert, through  our  bodily  organism,  upon  the 
world  around;  and  it  invests  him  also  with 
those  moral  attributes,  which  place  Him  in 
sympathetic  relation  with  His  sentient 
creatures.  But  this  conception  is  errone- 
003,  in  so  far  as  it  represents  the  Divine 
Nature  as  restrained  in  its  operations  by 
anjr  of  those  limitations  which  are  inherent 
in  the  very  Constitution  of  Man ;  and  in 
particular,  because  it  leads  those  who  ac- 
cept it  to  think  of  the  Creator  as  *  a  remote 
and  retired  mechanician,  inspecting  from 
without  the  engine  of  Creation  to  see  how 
it  performs,'  and  as  either  leaving  it  entire- 
ly to  itself  when  once  it  has  been  brought 
into  full  activity,  or  as  only  interfering  at 
intervals  to  change  the  mode  of  its  opera- 
tion. 

^Now  the  truths  which  these  views  sep- 
arately contain  are  in  perfect  harmony 
with  each  other;  and  the  very  act  of 
bringing  them  into  combination,  e£fects  the 
elimination  of  the  errors  with  which  they 
were  previously  associated.  For  the  idea 
of  the  noiversal  and  all-controlling  agency 
of  the  Deity,  and  of  His  immediate  ores- 
ence  throughout  Creation,  is  not  found  to 
be  in  the  least  degree  inconsistent  with  the 


idea  of  His  personality,  when  that  idea  is 
detached  from  the  limitations  which  cling 
to  it  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  noc 
expanded  their  Anthropomorphic  concep- 
tion by  the  scientific  contemplation  of  Na- 
ture. On  the  contrary,  when  we  have  once 
arrived  at  that  conception  of  Force  as  an 
expression  of  Will^  which  we  derive  from 
our  own  experience  of  its  production,  the 
universal  and  constantly-sustaining  agency 
of  the  Deity  is  recognized  in  every  phe- 
nomenon of  the  external  Universe;  and 
we  are  thus  led  to  feel  that  in  the  Material 
Creation  itself  we  have  the  same  distinct 
evidence  of  His  personal  existence  and 
ceaseless  activity,  as  we  have  of  the  agency 
of  Intelligent  Minds  in  the  creations  of 
Artistic  genius,  or  in  the  elaborate  contriv- 
ances of  Mechanical  skill,  or  in  those  writ- 
ten records  of  Thought  which  arouse  our 
physical  nature  into  kindred  activity." 

If  God  be  outside  the  Physical  Universe, 
then  do  those  extended  ideas  of  its  vast- 
ness  remove  Him  further  and  further  from 
iis.  But  if  He  be  embodied  in  it,  then 
does  every  such  extension  give  us  a  larger 
notion  of  His  being.  Entertaining  these 
views,  I  need  scarcely  say  how  entirely  I 
concur  in  the  foUowin^^xpression  of  them 
recently  given  by  Mr.  Martineau,  with  his 
characteristic  power  and  felicity  of  lan- 
guage :  —  "  What,  indeed,  have  we  found 
by  moving  out  along  all  radii  into  the  Infi- 
nite ?  That  the  whole  is  woven  together 
in  one  sublime  tissue  of  intellectual  rela- 
tions, geometric  and  physical,  —  the  real- 
ized original,  of  which  all  our  science  is 
but  the  partial  copy.  That  science  is  the 
crowning  product  and  supreme  expression 
of  human  reason.  .  .  .  Unless,  therefore, 
it  takes  more  mental  faculty  to  construe 
[or,  as  I  should  say,  to  interpret]  a  Uni- 
verse than  to  cause  it,  to  read  the  Book  of 
Nature  than  to  write  it,  we  must  more 
than  ever  look  upon  its  sublime  face  as  the 
living  appeal  of  thought  to  thought." 

William  B.  Cabpenteb. 


AuHouGH  the  Emperor  of  (Germany  wages 
var  against  Ultramontane  fanaticism,  he  does 
not  exhibit  any  disposition  to  encourage  free- 
thinking  among  his  Protestant  subjects.  Re- 
cestlj  the  orth(^x  consistory  of  Hanover  issued 
s  prohibition  against  the  pastors  of  the  district 
pttiDg  their  churches  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Fiotnunt  Rationalist  Association  for  holding 
its  tpproaching  congress.  In  consequence  of 
this  a  deputation  was  sent  to  Berlin  to  appeal  to 
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I  the  Emperor,  and  request  him  to  direct  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Consistorial  interdict.  The 
German  papers  announce  that  the  Emperor  de- 
clined to  receive  the  deputation.  From  this 
circumstance  the  Roman  CathoUo  journals  draw 
the  inference  that  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the 
Emperor  is  to  establish  the  supremcy  of  ortho- 
dox Protestantism  in  Germany,  so  that  it  should 
become  the  national  Church,  to  the  exclusion  of 
every  other  religion.  fall  MaU  Gazettei 
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From  Fraser's  Mafizlne. 

THE  BURGOMASTER'S  FAMILY;  OR,  WEAL 
AND  WOE  IN  A  LITTLE  WORLD. 

BT   Cfi&ISTIlfB  MULLBS. 

TRASSLATXD    TROM    THB    DUTCH     BT     BIS     fOWS 
SHAW  LSFBV&B. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 
SORROW    AND  CONSOLATION. 

I  MUST  retum  to  Emmy,  going  back  to 
her  from  the  week  which  witnessed  the 
events  at  Beckley  just  related.  We  left 
her  on  the  morning  after  the  day  on  which 
she  received  the  terrible  shock  of  learning 
Briino*s  inconstancy. 

Who  does  not  know  the  sensation  with 
which  one  awakes  during  a  deep  sorrow, 
the  faint  consciousness  of  something  terri- 
ble which  presses  upon  the  heart,  and 
which,  on  first  opening  the  eyes,  slowly  ac- 
quires form  and  shape,  and  stands  before 
the  bed  like  a  frowning  spectre  in  the  clear 
daylight  V 

Who  does  not  know  the  hopeless  feeling 
that  makes  one  press  one's  head  deeper 
into  the  pillow  with  a  sense  of  shrinking 
dread  at  the  return  of  daylight;  a  longing 
to  sink  back  again  into  the  sweet  forgetful- 
ness  of  sleep  —  sleep,  which  has  fled  at  the 
.first  sigh  of  pain  ?  The  hours  go  by ;  the 
business  of  the  day  demands  our  atten- 
tion ;  the  sun  shines  as  clearly,  the  birds 
sing  as  merrily,  the  sky  is  as  blue  and  un- 
clouded, and  the  world  follows  its  course 
whether  we  have  joyful  or  bleeding  hearts ; 
on  and  on  without  sympathy  or  pity  for 
usl  .  .  . 

Such  an  awaking  had  Emmy  Welters  on 
the  morning  of  which  I  write.  The  ex- 
citement of  the  previous  evening  and  of 
the  night  had  subsided,  and  with  it  the  im- 
pression of  the  words  which  seemed  as  if 
they  had  been  spoken  in  a  dream,  and  a 
blank  dejection  was  almost  the  only  feel- 
ing of  which  she  was  conscious. 

She  felt,  however,  more  than  on  the 
previous  evening,  the  grievous  reality  of 
her  trouble,  and  still  more  the  bitterness, 
which  was  the  principal  feature  of  her  sor- 
row. 

In  proportion  as  her  confidence  in  Bru- 
no had  been  uilbounded,  was  the  severity 
of  the  -shock  which  his  unfaithfulness 
caused  her.  It  was  not  a  sorrow  which 
could  find  relief  in  tears  or  complaints,  but 
a  sorrow  which,  with  its  sharp  tooth, 
gnawed  at  her  heart,  and  made  it  hard  and 
incapable  of  any  softer  emotion.  Till  to- 
day the  thought  had  never  come  into  Em- 
ray's  heart  that  she  had  sacrificed  anything 
for  Bruno,  that  there  was  any  merit  in  her 


I  love  and  faith,  or  in  her  power  of  eQda^ 
ance  in  spite  of  opposition  and  separation. 

Had  not  the  sense  of  reciprocal  love  sup- 
ported her  and  rendered  it  impossible  for 
her  to  give  way  ? 

But  now  that  the  love  on  Bruno's  side 
had  fallen  away,  the  long  account  which 
made  Bruno  her  debtor  stood  forth  in  hum- 
ing  characters  before  her  mind,  the  accoant 
in  which  ingratitude  was  added  to  the  score 
of  inconstancy. 

And  when  she  thought  how  short  a  time 
it  had  taken  Bruno  to  forget  her;  how, 
knowing  with  what  a  longing  she  woald 
look  for  his  letters,  he  had  not  even  made 
her  acquainted  with  the  truth ;  when  she 
thought  that  his  love  and  tenderness,  which 
she  had  made  the  greatest  treasure  of  her 
heart,  were  now  dedicated  to  another  wo- 
man —  when  Emmy  meditated  on  all  this, 
and  could  not  drive  away  these  thoughts 
for  a  single  hour  —  nay,  for  a  single  mo- 
ment, then  no  tears  flowed  from  her  bom- 
ing  eyes,  no  sighs  of  sorrow  escaped  from 
her  breast,  and  she  sat  down  in  a  f^tate  of 
utter  despondency  which  seemed  to  banish 
all  hope  of  happiness  in  the  future. 

Sometimes  she  hated  herself  for  not  he- 
ing  able  to  control  her  thoughts,  or  to  pre- 
vent herself  from  placing  Bruno  before 
her  eyes  with  the  honourable,  open-heart- 
ed  look  which  lived  in  her  recollection; 
sometimes  she  felt  herself  to  be  wicked 
and  unwomanly,  when,  at  the  simple 
thought  of  Christian  forgiveness,  a  rebel- 
lious spirit  broke  forth  in  her  which  over- 
powered all  gentler  emotions,  and  made 
her  lips  refuse  to  express  a  wish  for  the 
happiness  of  him  who  had  rendered  her 
so  miserable. 

And  who  will  condemn  my  poor  heroine? 

I  know  that  there  are  individuals  whose 
goodness  is  so  unbounded,  that  even  upon 
a  discovery  like  that  of  Emmy's  they 
would  at  once  speak  the  word  of  forgive- 
ness, not  only  with  the  lips,  but  with  the 
heart ;  but  I  know  likewise  that  one  most 
be  almost  an  angel,  or  a  being  entirely  with- 
out character,  to  be  able  to  do  this  without 
a  violent  struggle. 

Emmy  was,  however,  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other. 

Emmy  would  have  looked  upon  it  as  a 
boon  had  any  household  duties  been  as- 
signed to  her,  which  would  have  forced 
her  to  work  and  exert  herself,  and  thus 
have  afforded  her  some  distraction.  To 
read  was  as  impossible  as  to  fix  her  mind 
on  any  studies ;  and  needlework,  that  re- 
viving cordial  for  sorrowful  meditation, 
was  a  torment  to  her,  as  it  involved  sit- 
ting still,  and  that,  in  her  present  restless 
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frame  of  mind,  was  equally  impossible. 
Thus/ in  these  first  sad  days,  the  presence 
of  little  Seyna  was  quite  a  relief  to  her. 

She  passed  the  whole  day  with  the  child, 
either  in  her  room  or  in  the  garden,  and 
Seyna's  merry  chatter,  whilst  Emmy  oc- 
cupied herself  with  teaching  her  music,  di- 
verted her  thoughts  and  sustained  her  as 
sothio<;  else  could  have  done  at  this  time. 
And  what  was  begun  out  of  simple  incli- 
nation was  continued  out  of  warm  affec- 
tion, which  was  stimulated  by  the  attach- 
ment of  the  child  to  herself. 

"  Cousin  Emmy  "  was  always  on  Seyna's 
lips.  She  followed  Emmy  about  the  house 
lice  a  little  dog,  and  though  her  wilful 
little  self  would  not  mind  what  anyone  else 
said  to  her,  she  gave  way  at  a  single  word 
from  Emmy,  just  as  at  a  look  from  her 
£aitber. 

Her  father,  Si  word  Hiddema,  was  often 
the  subject  of  Emmy's  though t-s  in  con- 
nection with  his  little  daughter.  How 
cold,  how  strict,  how  hard  he  was  some- 
times towards  Seyna;  but  nevertheless 
Emmy  was  quite  aware  that  the  child  was 
the  object  of  his  idolatrous  love.  Had  she 
not  seen  him  turn  pale  when  the  child  had 
any  little  accidental  fall,  and  yet  scolding 
her  when,  on  taking  her  up,  he  found  her 
nnhart,  instead  of  kissing  and  petting  her, 
wiiich  would  have  been  Emmy's  own  nat- 
ural impulse  ? 

And  how  dear,  how  very  dear,  was  the 
&ther  to  the  child  I  How  she  coloured 
▼ith  joy  at  an  approving  word  from  his 
lips !  What  greater  pleasure  could  she 
bare  than  to  stand  by  his  knee  with  her 
hand  apon  his  arm,  or  to  be  taken  by  him 
for  a  walk  or  a  visit  ?  Evidently  spoiled, 
iind  not  accustomed  to  obey  others,  the 
^ery  appearance  of  opposition  vanished  in 
Seyna  at  the  sound  of  his  voice ;  but  to 
poor  out  her  little  heart  to  him,  to  fall 
npon  his  neck  in  a  transport  of  joy  over 
iuiy  little  pleasure,  as  she  did  with  Emmy, 
that  she  never  did  with  her  father. 

Was  this  coldness  of  heart  in  Siword 
real  or  only  apparent?  Had  a  youth 
passed  without  father  and  mother,  and 
sunong  strangers,  suppressed  the  evidence 
of  warm  feelings,  or  the  warm  feelings 
themselves?  These  were  riddles  which 
Emmy  tried  in  vain  to  solve. 

Her  interest  in  the  child,  who  nestled 
in  her  affectipns  more  and  more  every  day, 
made  her  watch  Siword  with  special  at- 
tention. 

Would  the  warm  heart  of  the  little  girl 
he  chilled  by  his  coldness,  or  would  his 
melt  under  the  warmth  which  glowed  from 
hers? 


Siword  Hiddema  talked  much  and  agree- 
ably; his  company  was  a  great  addition 
to  any  society,  and  there  were  few  men 
who  so  seldom  spoke  of  themselves. 

He  was  communicative  enough  about 
his  plans  for  the  future ;  but  of  his  past 
life,  of  his  feelings  and  sensations,  he  never 
spoke,  and  there  was  something  about 
him  that  involuntarily  kept  back  every 
one  from  addressing  him  on  subjects 
which  he  did  not  seem  to  wish  to  bring 
forward. 

Emmy  did  not  see  much  of  him.  The 
purchase  of  Sollingen,  which  had  been 
completed  according  to  his  wish,  gave  oo- 
casion  for  many  journeys  to  and  fro ;  and 
as  these  had  to  be  arranged  so  as  to  enable 
him  to  go  and  return  the  same  day,  it  nat- 
urally ended  in  his  establishing  himself 
there  altogether ;  not  as  yet  in  the  chateau 
itself,  but  in  a  lodging  in  the  village; 
while  it  was  hardly  ten  days  after  the 
first  arrival  of  Cousin  Siword  in  Dilburg, 
that  the  terrible  misfortune,  already 
known  to  us,  occurred  at  Beckley;  and 
Emmy,  in  the  very  same  hour  that  the 
news  of  Celine's  death  reached  the  family, 
left  her  home,  and  took  up  her  abode  with 
her  miserable  brother.  Sorrowful  as  the 
occasion  was,  and  much  as  Emmy  was 
shocked  by  the  sudden  news  of  Celine'8 
death,  there  was  yet  something  in  these 
events  which  operated  favourably  on  her 
state  of  mind,  revived  her  interest  in  life, 
and  aroused  her  faculties  from  the  tem- 
porary stupor  into  which  they  had  fallen. 

The  thought  that  it  was  now  her  duty 
to  support  Otto,  and  to  comfort  him  as 
far  as  human-  power  could  do  so ;  to  re- 
press her  own  grief  and  feelings,  in  order 
to  share  more  heartily  in  the  great  sor- 
row that  had  come  upon  her  brother ;  to  put 
her  own  self  aside,  and  to  live  and  care  for 
another ;  this  it  was  which  brought  into  ac- 
tivity her  generous  impulses,  and  de- 
livered Emmy  from  a  selfish  apathy,  which 
sometimes  springs  even  in  a  noble  heart 
from  trials  such  as  she  had  experienced. 
And  it  was  no  easy  task  which  devolved 
upon  her. 

When  Emmy  came  to  Otto,  she  found 
him,  as  it  were,  stunned  and  paralyzed 
by  grief  beside  Celiue's  body,  which  he  re- 
fused to  leave  till  the  day  when  her  earth- 
ly remains  were  to  be  consigned  to  the 
grave.  But  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to 
pay  this  last  honour  to  his  wife.  Sick  in 
body  and  mind,  hardly  able  to  hold  out  in 
his  wish  to  remain  with  her  till  the  last 
moment,  he  fell  down  insensible  as  he  was 
trying  to  walk  to  the  carriage  which  was 
waiting  for  him. 
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Then  came  difficult  days  for  Emmy, 
which  extended  themselves  into  weeks. 
Otto's  condition  could  not  exactly  be 
called  ill ;  it  consisted  in  a  sort  of  utter 
prostration,  in  which  he  could  do  nothing 
but  lie  on  the  sofa  for  hours. 

He  could  endure  no  one  near  him  ex- 
cept Emmy.  He  obeyed  her  when  she 
pressed  him  to  do  anything ;  but  his  pow- 
ers of  mind  seemed  to  be  unequal  to  any 
exertion  or  to  business,  and  it  pained  Em- 
my much  to  see  him  so  changed,  so  ema- 
ciated, so  grown  old,  without  her  being 
able  to  devise  anything  which  could 
awaken  in  him  a  new  interest  in  life.   * 

She  sat  by  him  from  morning  till  night. 
With  unfailing  courage  she  tried  every 
day  afresh  to  excite  his  attention  in  all 
sorts  of  ways,  and  to  rouse  his  interest, 
constantly  hoping  and  trusting  that  her 
efforts,  unsuccessful  to-day,  would  be 
crowned  with  success  on  the  morrow. 

One  day,  when  Otto  had  fallen  asleep 
after  dinner,  Emmy  took  advantage  of  the 
short  interval  of  rest  to  walk  up  and  down 
the  terrace. 

She  had  seldom  of  late  gone  out  of 
doors,  and  the  soft  summer  air  of  a  July 
afternoon,  the  south  wind  which  played 
through  her  hair  and  cooled  her  foreheiid, 
gave  her  an  indescribable  sense  of  well- 
being.  She  had  not  been  there  many  min- 
utes, when  footsteps  on  the  gravel  walk  be- 
tween the  gate  and  the  terrace 'made  her 
look  up,  and  she  went  to  meet  Siword  Hia- 
dema  with  a  friendly  greeting. 

During  the  past  weeks  Siword  had  taken 

Eossession  of  nis  house  at  Sollingeu,  but 
is  little  daughter  still  remained  at  Dil- 
burg  until  he  could  have  some  rooms  in 
the  ch&tcau  made  habitable  for  her,  and 
for  the  reception  of  the  governess  to  whom 
he  was  about  to  entrust  her. 

Siword,  as  well  as  the  family  and  many 
friends  of  Otto's,  had  been  several  times  at 
Beckley,  but  except  for  a  few  minutes  when 
be  had  seen  Emmy,  he  had  been  no  better 
received  than  anyone  else,  When  people 
were  convinced  that  Otto  was  in  earnest  in 
wishing  to  be  alone,  they  had  mostly  stayed 
away,  and  Beckley  was  more  quiet  and 
solitary  than  ever.  The  solitude  and  still- 
ness as  if  the  house  were  deserted  began 
to  oppress  Emmy  by  its  long  duration,  and 
made  her  welcome  with  real  pleasure  not 
only  Siword,  but  the  change  which  his  ar- 
rival might  produce. 
"  How  are  you  going  on  here,  Emmy  ?  " 
"  Alas !  always  the  same.  Otto  will  see 
no  one ;  he  continues  dull  and  listless,  and 
as  yet  time  seems  to  have  brought  no  al- 
leviation to  his  grief." 


^  This  must  not  go  on,**  said  Siword  in  a 
decided  tone. 

**  No,  I  feel  myself  that  it  cannot  go  on 
long;  but  every  day  I  begin  to  see  more, 
and  my  own  powerlessness  to  bring  about 
any  alteration,  and  Otto  cannot  or  will  not 
help  me." 

For  a  moment  Siword  made  no  answer. 
He  looked  with  interest  into  Emmy's  face, 
which  was  pale,  and  said  in  an  earnest  and 
almost  fatherly  tone : 

"  Child,  you  look  pale.  Is  anything  the 
matter  with  you  ?  " 

Emmy  assured  him  in  a  few  words  of  her 
own  perfect  well-being,  and  asked  immed- 
iately after  Seyna,  whilst  her  eyes  ex- 
pressed the  warmest  interest. 

"  The  little  lady  is  very  unhappy  at  the 
departure  of  Cousin  Emmy,"  said  Siword, 
smiling;  ''every  time  I  come  to  Dilbarg, 
she  asks  me  when  I  am  going  to  bring  yoa 
back  again,  for  she  seems  to  have  made  up 
her  mind  that  it  is  my  fault  that  you  went 
away.  Fortunately  a  great  love  for  chil- 
dren has  manifested  itself  inMina,  and  she 
does  all  she  possibly  can  to  supplant  yoa 
in  Seyna's  affections,  but  hitherto  withoat 
much  success. 

A  satirical  expression  on  Siword's  lips 
made  Emmy  smile  involuntarily,  for  what 
he  said  agreed  so  entirely  with  what  she 
had  herself  noticed,  when  she  heard  Mina, 
who  had  never  before  given  herself  any 
trouble  about  children,  ^peak  to  Seyna  in 
Si  word's  presence  with  tender  and  caress- 
ing words,  and  saw  her  ostentatiously  dis- 
play a  love  which  the  little  girl,  with  all 
the  honesty  which  is  only  to  be  found  an- 
degenerated  in  the  hearts  of  little  children, 
had  met  with  particular  coldness. 

Siword  and  Emmy  had  been  standing 
talking  to  each  other  in  this  way  in  front 
of  the  house ;  but  without  answering  his 
last  remark  she  exclaimed  suddenly : 

''  I  ought  to  have  asked  you  to  come  in, 
for  you  must  be  tired  With  your  walk,  bat 
I  can  offer  you  hothiug  more  than  a  chair, 
for  if  Otto  wakes,  I  must  go  and  sit  with 
him.  The  housekeeper  will  make  a  cup  of 
tea  for  you  if  you  like." 

"  No,  Emmy,"  answered  Siword  in  the 
decided  tone  which  was  peculiar  to  him ; 
"  when  Otto  wakes  you  must  take  me  in  to 
him." 

'^  I  dare  not.  He  has  strictly  forbidden 
me  to  let  anyone,  whoever  it  may  be,  come 
in  to  him." 

"  We  will  do  it,  however  —  unasked  is 
unrefused.  In  the  worst  case,  should  Ot- 
to be  angry,  his  wrath  itself  will  do  him 
good,  will  waken  him  out  of  his  apathy." 

Emmy  was  silent ;  she  hesitated  to  try 
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this  experiment,  and  jet  she  dared  not  op- 
pose the  will  of  Siword,  who  ffenerallj 
spoke  with  a  decision  which  excluded  all 
oontradictioD. 

"  Do  yoa  speak  to  Otto  now  and  then, 
Einmj,  about  his  wife  ?  " 

'*!  have  tried  once  or  twice,  but  it  seemed 
to  give  him  pain,  and  as  yet  he  has  never 
inswered  me." 

**  Aod  since  then  yoa  have  aroided  the 
sobiect  ?  "  resumed  Siword,  looking  at  her 
with  a  smile. 

"What  else  could  I  do?  " 

"That  I  hope  to  show  you  presently." 

They  walked  in  silence  up  and  down  the 
terrace ;  aod  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later, 
Emmy  with  a  beating  heart  took  him  to 
the  door  of  Otto's  room,  while  she  herself 
vent  back  to  the  terrace  to  continue  her* 
walk. 

Bestless  and  uncertain  respecting  the 
venture  of  admitting  anyone  to  her  broth- 
er, contrary  to  his  strict  orders,  it  was  im- 
possible for  her  to  fix  her  thoughts  on  any- 
thing else  but  the  meeting  of  Siword  and 
Otto. 

She  was  forced  to  acknowledge  that  a 
ehaoge  in  Otto's  condition  was  urgently 
necessary,  and  that  certainly  no  one  could 
exercise  more  influence  over  him  than  Si- 
word Hiddema ;  but  she  was  in  the  highest 
degree  uneasy  as  to  how  Otto  would  take 
this  visit,  in  the  blame  of  which  she  felt 
she  had  a  share. 

Twice  she  slipped  upstairs  to  the  door 
of  Otto's  room.  The  first  time  she  heard 
the  voice  of  Siword,  who  seemed  to  be  ad- 
dressing; Otto ;  and  the  second  time,  to  her 
great  joy,  she  also  heard  Otto's  voice, 
which  convinced  her  that  a  conversation 
was  taking  place  between  them.  More 
than  an  hour  passed,  however,  before  Em- 
my heard  Siword  calling  for  her,  and  in  a 
few  moments  she  was  in  Otto's  room. 

Bat  what  a  chan^  had  this  room  under- 
gone! £mmy  could  scarcely  believe  her 
eyes  when  she  saw  that  the  blinds,  which 
had  been  closed  at  Otto's  wish,  were  open, 
and  that  the  cheerful  daylight  had  replaced 
the  half  darkness  which  hod  reigned  in  the 
room'during  the  weeks  of  sorrow ;  but  now 
the  sweet-scented  summer  air  came  in  un- 
hindered through  the  open  windows. 

At  one  of  these  windows  sat  Otto  in  a 
large  chair ;  his  face  was  turned  away  from 
Emmy,  and  his  eyes  wandered  over  the 
beaatiful  landscape  glowing  red  in  the  even- 
ing sun;  his  eyelids  were  swollen  by  fresh- 
shed  tears;  but  the  unnatural  rigidness 
which  had  marked  bis  countenance  since 
Celine's  death  had  vanished. 

When  Emmy  came  nearer,  he  turned 


towards  her,  put  out  his  hand  to  her,  and 
said  gently : 

^  Emmy  dear,  till  t<Mlay  I  have  been  al- 
together ungrateful  for  your  good  care  of 
me.    Forgive  me  I " 

Tears  rushed  into  Emmy's  eyes,  and  she 
was  unable  to  answer. 

She  kissed  Otto  and  cast  a  grateful 
glance  at  Siword,  who,  standing  by  the 
window,  appeared  to  pay  no  attention  to 
the  little  scene  between  brother  and  sis- 
ter ;  but  he  now  turned  round,  and  said  in 
a  lively,  encouraging  tone  : 

*'Now,  Emmy,  you  must  make  us  a  cup 
of  tea,  and  let  us  come  and  sit  sociably  to- 
gether." 

If  Emmy  was  surprised  at  the  alteration 
of  Otto's  room,  she  was  still  more  sarpcised 
in  the  course  of  the  evening  at  the  altera- 
tion in  Otto  himself. 

The  unnatural  tension  of  his  mind  since 
Celine's  death  appeared  to  have  given  way, 
and  to  have  been  replaced  by  a  grave,  sor- 
rowful mood,  which,  no  we  ver,  no  longer  ex- 
cluded all  interest  in  other  things. 

Of  his  own  accord  he  now  began  to  speak 
to  Siword  and  Emmy  about  Celine.  With- 
out going  into  the  details  of  the  sad  cir- 
cumstances under  which  her  death  had 
taken  place,  he  told  them  that  it  was  not 
in  peace  that  they  had  separated  that  morn- 
ing, but  that  the  look  given  him  by  Celine 
with  her  dying  eyes  had  afforded  him  the 
tranquillizing  conviction  that  they  had 
parted  in  love  and  peace. 

lie  spoke,  too,  of  the  powerlessness 
which' he  had  felt  in  himself  to  make  her 
permanently  happy  ;  and  then,  again,  he 
plunged  into  recollections,  in  which  all  the 
later  period  of  his  married  life  seemed  ob- 
literated, and  he  appeared  to  think  only  of 
the  days  when  his  heart  was  filled  with  ad- 
miration and  passionate  love  for  her. 

Siword  did  not  at  first  try  to  oppose  the 
outpouring  of  Otto's  grief.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  brought  back  the  conversation 
whenever  it  threatened  to  wander  from 
the  subject,  and  thus  gave  Otto  an  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  vent  to  all  the  long  pent- 
up  feelings  with  which  his  mind  hiui  been 
full.  And  gradually,  almost  imperceptibly, 
he  contrived  at  last  to  give  the  conversa- 
tion another  turn,  and  to  excite  Otto's  in- 
terest by  all  kinds  of  stories,  with  which 
his  various  travels  had  plentifully  supplied 
him.  How  pleasant  this  evening  appeared 
to  Emmy  in  comparison  with  the  sad  weeks 
of  late,  I  can  hardly  describe  to  you.  And 
a  feeling  of  respect  and  regard  for  Siword 
Hiddema  established  itself  in  her  heart 
which  never  left  her  under  all  the  various 
circumstances  of  her  life. 
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^*  If  I  believed  in  magic  I  should  accuse 
you  of  being  in  league  with  the  black  art, 
Siword,"  said  Emmy,  smiling,  when  on  his 
departure  she  accompanied  him  to  the  ter- 
race. **  Thank  you  a  thousand  times  for 
coming." 

"  I  must  in  honour  confess  to  yon,  Emmy, 
that  the  result  of  my  efforts  ias  far  sur- 
passed my  expectations ;  but  the  mystery 
of  the  magic  consists  simply  in  this,  that 
experience  has  taught  me  what  Otto  must 
feel,  and  I  knew  how  to  find  the  chords 
which  have  their  echo  in  his  heart/' 

Emmy  walked  in  silence  with  Si  word  a 
few  steps.  This  was  the  first  time  since 
she  had  known  him  that  he  had  alluded  to 
his  deceased  wife. 

A  certain  timidity  restrained  her  from 
proceeding  with  this  subject,  although  she^ 
would  willingly  have  said  a  word  to  him 
testifying  her  sympathy. 

But  before  she  could  think  of  anything 
quite  suitable,  the  pause  had  already  con- 
tinued too  long  for  her  to  come  back  to  the 
subject,  whilst  the  seriousness  which  spread 
over  his  countenance  restrained  her  from 
bringing  the  qonversation  to  anything  else. 

Somewhat  confused,  she  stood  still  to 
give  him  her  hand  at  parting. 

'*  We  shall  soon  see  you  again,  shall  we 
not  ?  " 

*^  As  soon  as  ever  I  can ;  but  certainly 
not  to-morrow.  To-morrow  I  must  take 
your  family  to  Sollingen  and  be  their  host 
all  day.  I  need  not  tell  you,  Emmy,  that 
it  would  be  with  greater  pleasure  if  you 
could  be  of  the  party.'* 

Keeping  hold  of  her  hand,  which  she  had 
held  out  to  him,  he  looked  at  her  as  he 
said  these  words  with  a  long  earnest  look 
in  her  eyes  which  made  Emmy  involunta- 
rily blush  and  become  confused. 

She  drew  her  hand  back,  and  said  as 
calmly  as  possible,  "  It  annoys  me  also  that 
I  cannot  see  Sollingen;  but  of  course  I 
must  not  be  missed  by  Otto." 

^'  No,  of  course  not,"  he  answered  in  his 
cool,  calm,  ordinary  tone,  and  greeting  her, 
he  pursued  his  way  to  the  gate. 

On  tiie  second  day  after  Si  word's  visit 
to  Beckley,  as  Emmy  had  gone  to  her  room 
after  breakfast  to  write  a  letter,  she  was 
called  downstairs,  and  found  Siword  Hid- 
dema  in  the  sitting-room  holding  Seyna  by 
the  hand. 

With  a  cry  of  joy  the  child  sprang  to 
meet  Emmy,  and  when  Emmy  stooped  to 
kiss  her  Seyna  threw  her  arms  round  Em- 
my's neck,  clinging  also  to  her  in  the  .de- 
light of  seeing  her  again.  There  was  some- 
thing in  the  heartiness  of  the  little  girl 
which   struck  Emmy,  and  when  she  got^ 


loose  from  Seyna  to  greet  Siword,  there 
was  a  moisture  in  the  blue  eyes  which 
looked  at  him. 

'^  You  must  let  the  child  stay  here  today, 
Siword;  we  find  it  absolutely  necessary 
that  we  should  be  together  —  don't  we, 
Seyna  ?  " 

The  child  looked  wistfully  at  her  father, 
and  curiously,  as  if  from  the  expression  of 
her  father's  countenance  she  would  gather 
the  fulfilment  of  her  wish. 

But  Siword  answered  that  look  as  little 
as  Emmy's  question. 

<«  Seyna,"  he  said,  bringing  the  child  to 
the  open  door,  which  led  on  to  the  terrace, 
"  do  you  see  that  red  flower?  " 

"Yes,  papa." 

"  Go  and  gather  it  for  me." 

The  little  girl  looked  up  at  Emmy,  who 
nodded  assent;  then  she  obeyed  immedi- 
ately, and  in  a  few  momenta  was  out  of 
hearing. 

"  The  fact  is,  I  have  come  to  bring  yoa 
the  child,  not  for  to-day  only,  but  for  a  good 
long  time ;  at  least,  if  you  will  be  good 
enough  to  receive  her.  You  know,"  ho 
proceeded,  "  that  this  week  I  expected  the 
governess  under  whose  care  Seyna  was  to 
be  placed  at  Sollingen.  Yesterday  I  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  she  is  ill,  and  that 
several  weeks  must  elapse  before  she  will 
be  well  enough  to  enter  upon  her  duties. 
I  cannot  let  her  be  so  long  with  Mrs.  Wel- 
ters, and  I  have  come  to  the  resolution  to 
ask  your  aid  in  this  matter." 

"  And  you  would  not  ask  me  if  you  did 
not  know  how  glad  I  should  be  to  have 
her,"  said  Emmy,  heartily ;  "but,  Siword, 
what  will  mamma  say  ?  I  am  sure  she  will 
take  it  ill." 

"  Very  possibly,"  said  Siword,  coolly; 
"  but  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  with  me 
who  takes  it  ill  when  the  welfare  of  my 
child  is  concerned.  The  way  in  which  the 
family  manage  her  does  not  please  me ;  it 
may  be  with  good  intentions' that  they  give 
way  to  her  in  everything,  and  they  over- 
load her  with  sweetmeats  from  morning 
till  night.  It  is,  however,  too  contrary  to 
my  theory  of  education  to  be  endured  any 
longer.  In  your  own  intercourse  with 
Seyna  I  have  observed  you  often  •enough 
to  know  that  with  you  she  runs  no  risk 
of  being  sacrificed  to  a  mischievous  indal- 
gence,  the  results  of  which  I  have  too  often 
witnessed  not  to  wish  to  protect  my  child 
from  it,  and  I  should  therefore  entrust  her 
to  your  good  care  with  a  perfect  sense  of 
security." 

"  And  I  hope  not  to  make  you  repent  of 
your  confidence  in  me,  Siword ;  but  I  mast 
urgently   entreat  you   to  make  mamma 
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dearly  understand  that  the  child's  coming 
here  is  not  my  doing." 

"Naturally."  The  word  was  pronounced 
hy  Siword  as  coldly  and  decidedly  as  if 
the  objections  of  Mrs.  Welters  were  worth- 

Thns  Seyna  remained  at  Beckley,  whilst 
for  some  weeks  nothing  remarkable  hap- 
pened ;  it  was  a  time  of  repose  to  which 
£mmy  in  later  years  always  recurred  with 
great  pleasure. 

The  change  which  that  visit  of  Siword 
had  caused  in  the  condition  and  state  of 
loind  of  Otto  promised  to  be  of  a  durable 
kind.  Dating  from  that  evening  his  reviv- 
ing  powers  of  mind  and  interest  in  life 
slowly  but  steadily  increased.  As  I  said 
before,  the  days  which  followed  were  more 
agreeable  to  Emmy  than  any  she  could 
recollect  for  years.  It  is  true  that  her 
heart  often  bled  when  she  thought  of 
Bruno  and  his  broken  faith;  but  there 
was  nevertheless  also  a  certain  relief  in 
the  cessation  of  that  painful  uncertainty 
which  had  tortured  her  for  so  long  a  time ; 
and  if  all  hope  of  good  had  forsaken  her, 
jet  there  was  repose  to  be  found  in  the 
sad  certainty  which  gave  a  clearly  definite 
form  to  her  sorrow.  And  a  relief  to  Em- 
my it  might  be  deemed  to  be  away  from 
her  ordinary  and  oppressive  entourage;  a 
relief  to  have  no  longer  before  her  eyes 
WiUiam*s  gloomy  menacing  countenance, 
and  to  be  spared  from  hearing  her  step- 
mother's shrill  voice  resounding  through 
the  house. 

How  delightful  it  seemed  to  her  not  to 
be  shut  up  in  the  stifling  town  in  the  fine 
warm  weather,  to  see  around  her  the  fresh 
country  air  and  the  gloriousness  of  nature 
in  its  full  summer  beauty.  What  an 
agreeable  satisfying  feeling  to  be  able  to 
derote  herself  to  two  beings  whom  she 
loTed ;  to  feel  that  she  was  necessary  and 
.useful  :to  Otto  and  to  Seyna,  and  that  she 
must  take  care  of  them  and  be  with 
them. 

Within  a  few  days'  time  the  trio  became 
inseparable :  the  melancholy  man,  bowed 
down  by  the  heavy  trial  which  weighed 
upon  him  like  lead;  the  young  girl,  who 
had  seen  her  star  of  hope  set,  and  was 
gradually  recovering  from  the  bitter  ex- 
perience which  had  passed  over  her  like 
the  chill  of  a  night  frost,  and  which  if  it 
had  not  annihilated  the  young  blossoms 
of  trust,  hope  and  love,  had  greatly  dam- 
aged them :  and  the  merry  child,  sporting 
in  the  full  sunshine  of  careless  childhood, 
who  without  knowing  it  was  awakening 
the  two  older  ones  in  years  and  experi- 
enoe  to  a  new  life  of  hope  and  courage. 


The  life  at  Beckley  might  otherwise  be 
said  to  be  monotonous  enough,  and  tho 
occasional  visits  of  the  family  from  Dil- 
burg  were  the  only  change  in  these  days, 
of  which  there  is  little  to  be  said  except 
that  one  was  just  like  another. 

To  read  and  to  walk,  to  keep  Seyna 
busy  withrher  lessous,  or  join  Otto  in  play- 
ing with  her ;  to  help  her  brother  in  look- 
ing over  and  putting  by  all  the  things 
which  had  belonged  to  Celine,  with  warm 
and  hearty  sympathy  in  his  variable 
moods;  these  were  now  the  tasks  laid 
upon  Emmy.  And  the  old  sparkle  came 
back  into  her  eyes ;  her  face  recovered  its 
roundness,  and  if  its  melancholy  expres- 
sion had  not  entirely  vanished,  at  least  the 
old  smile,  bringing  back  the  dimples  in 
her  cheeks,  would  again  come  to  her  lips 
and  enliven  the  soft,  sad,  pensive  expres- 
sion of  her  eyes. 

But  Si  word's  visits  afforded  the  most 
change  and  the  greatest  source  of  pleasure 
to  the  present  residents  at  Beckley. 

Sometimes  he  would  spend  a  long  even- 
ing, now  and  then  a  whole  day  there,  or 
sometimes  he  would  even  sleep  there ;  but 
whenever  he  came  he  always  Drought  with 
him  cheerfulness  and  sociability. 
.  Generally  when  he  came  to  Beckley, 
Emmy  left  him  for  hours  alone  with  Otto, 
and  nothing  seemed  to  have  such  a  good 
effect  upon  Otto  as  these  meetings  with 
Siword,  which  usually  ended  in  long  walks 
about  the  woods  and  lanes  of  the  estate, 
in  which  Emmy  and  Seyna  accompanied 
them. 

But  these  good  days  for  Emmy  were 
speedily  to  be  Drought  to  a  close. 

On  a  certain  day  in  July,  Otto  and 
Emmy  were  sitting  together  in  the  veran- 
dah behind  the  house,  waiting  for  Siword 
and  Seyna,  who  had  ffone  on  a  visit  to 
some  acquaintances  at  Arnheim. 

Emmy  had  already  made  several  vain 
attempts  to  enter  into  conversation  with 
Otto,  who,  quite  different  to  what  be  had 
been  during  the  last  week,  sat  beside  her 
still  and  pensive,  and  gazing  at  her  as  if 
in  a  dream,  till  he  said  suddenly : 

^^Emmy,  things  cannot  go  on  like  this 
with  me.  Siword  is  right ;  I  must  not 
give  way  any  longer  to  the  sickly  state  of 
mind  which  masters  me  and  makes  me  in- 
capable of  any  exertion.  I  must  go  away 
from  here." 

Surprised  and  alarmed,  Emmy  looked 
at  her  brother. 

"  Away  from  here,  Otto !    And  where?" 

"  Siword  says  that  travelling  is  the  only 
thins  which  will  re^re  the  balance  of  my 
mindi  and  at  least  I  will  try  it.'' 
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Emmy  started  np  from  her  chair,  and 
standing  close  to  Otto  laid  her  hand  on 
his  shoulder,  and  asked  him  in  an  anxious 
tone : 

"  Then  I  may  go  with  you,  Otto,  may  I 
not  ?  Then  we  would  go  together  through 
the  wide,  wide  world  —  " 

But  Otto  would  not  let  het  say  any 
more. 

''  No,  Emmy,"  he  said,  shaking  his  head 
with  a  sorrowful  expression  in  his  eyes, 
«  as  certainly  as  I  feel  that  I  must  go,  so 
certainly  I  know  that  I  must  go  alone.  If 
it  is  to  do  me  any  good,  I  must  be  alone 
among  strangers,  where  no  one  and  noth- 
ing can  remind  me  of  what  I  have  suffered 
here.  And  then  I  could  not  take  a  young 
lady  in  the  places  where  I  wish  to  travel. 
Algiers,  Egypt,  Palestine  and  Persia  are 
the  countries  I  hope  to  visit,  and  you 
would  not  be  able  to  bear  the  privations 
and  difficulties  of  such  a  tour,  which  rath- 
er attract  me  than  otherwise." 

**  Otto,  I  did  so  wish  to  remain  with  you. 
I  am  so  much  happier  here  than  at  home," 
and,  bursting  into  tears,  she  laid  her  head 
upon  his  shoulder. 

**My  dear,  good  Emmy,"  said  Otto, 
deeply  moved,  and  embracing  her.  <*  Heav- 
en knows  what  good  your  presence  has 
done  me ;  but  to  take  you  with  me  is  im- 
possible. I  shall  certainly  not  be  away 
more  than  a  year ;  have  patience  till  then, 
my  dear  little  sister.  If  you  do  not  then 
feel  happy  at  home,  on  my  return  we  can 
live  together,  and  I  hope  then  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  rewarding  you  for  all  the 
goodness  which  you  have  shown  me  in 
this  sad  home." 

He  kissed  her  tenderly,  but  disengaged 
himself  gently  from  her,  and  left  the 
verandah  deeply  affected. 

Emmy  went  back  to  her  seat,  and  rest- 
ing her  head  upon  the  iron  garden  table 
before  her,  she  sobbed  and  cried  as  if  her 
heart  would  break. 

Latterly  she  had  lived  on  from  day  to 
day  without  anxiety  for  the  future,  and 
had  enjoyed  her  life  as  if  it  was  always  to 
be  so,  and  the  very  possibility  of  the  blow 
which  had  fallen  upon  her  had  never  en- 
tered her  head. 

The  idea  of  returning  to  Dilburg,  to 
her  stepmother's,  where  was  her  natural 
home,  drove  her  to  despair ;  and  becoming 
more  and  more  agitated,  she  sobbed  so 
that  her  whole  frame  shook. 

"  Child,  what  is  the  matter  ?  "  said  all 
at  once  a  well-known  voice  close  to  hes ; 
and  Emmy,  looking  up  in  alarm,  met  the 
•eyes  of  Siword  £Uddema,  which  were  rest- 
ing on  her  with  a  gentle  earnestness. 


Emmy's  only  answer  was  to  hide  her 
face  in  her  hands  again,  and  to  sob  more 
than  ever. 

The  next  moment  her  head  was  gently 
raised,  and  her  cold,  trembling  hands  lay 
in  those  of  Siword,  and  once  more  be 
asked  her,  in  a  more  tender  tone  than  she 
had  ever  heard  him  use  to  anyone  — 

**  My  child,  what  makes  you  so  unhap- 
py  ?  " 

It  was  still  some  little  time  before  she 
could  compose  herself  sufficiently  to  be 
able  to  speak.  Meanwhile  he  waited  pa- 
tiently till  she  had  recovered  herself. 

"  Otto  is  going  to  travel,"  Emmy  whis- 
pered at  last. 

**  And  does  that  make  you  so  unhappy  ?  ** 
asked  Siword,  surprised,  and  smiling  as  he 
looked  into  her  tearful  eyes. 

This  made  the  eyes  overflow  again,  as 
she  said,  '*  He  —  he  means  to  go  alone  — 
without  me.'* 

"  Naturally,"  answered  Siword,  decisive- 
ly. "  On  the  journey  he  proposes  you 
could  not  accompany  him,  and  under  tbe 
circumstances  I  believe  it  is  better  for  Lim 
to  travel  alone." 

Gradually  Emmy  became  more  calm, 
and  withdrawing  her  hand  from  Siword's, 
she  pushed  back  her  hair  from  off  her  fore- 
head. 

**You  will  think  me  quite  foolish,  Si- 
word, but  it  came  upon  me  so  unexpected- 
ly, and  I  was  so  happy  here,"  she  added 
softly,  as  the  treacherous  tears  a^^aia 
glistened  in  her  eyes. 

'*  And  you  dread  going  back  to  a  home 
where  you  are  not  happy  ?  Have  I  not 
guessed  right,  Emmy  ?  " 

She  hung  down  her  head  without  an- 
swering. 

"  If  it  is  that  which  grieves  you,"  added 
Siword  in  his  usual  calm  tone,  **  then  yoa 
need  not  go  back  home  unless  you  wish  it ; 
at  least,  not  for  long." 

"  Oh,  Siword,  what  else  can  I  do?" 

"  Why,  go  with  Seyna  and  me  to  Sollin- 
gen." 

Without  looking  at  him  or  altering  her 
position,  Emmy  shrugged  her  shoulderB, 
and  said  despairingly, ''  That  cannot  be,  at 
any  rate." 

*^  It  can  be,  Emmy,  but  of  course  only  in 
one  way." 

With  an  inquiring  look,  Emmy  turned 
her  face  towards  him  ;  but  it  must  have 
been  that  his  eyes  spoke  another  language 
than  was  expressed  by  his  calm  worcU  and 
the  half  smile  which  played  on  his  lips. 
At  least,  at  the  first  glance,  Emmy  saw 
what  he  meant,  and  what  it  was.  It  filled 
her  with  the  greatest  alarm. 
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**  If  yoa  will  be  1x17  wife  and  come  to 
Sollengen  as  Seyna's  mother,  Emmy,  you 
vill  be  welcomed  by  two  warm  hearts 
whom  yoa  will  make  happy  by  your  pres- 
ence.*' 

A  long  silence  followed  these  words  of 
Siword. 

The  confasion  and  distress  into  which 
Emmy  was  thrown  by  this  unexpected 
proposal,  rendered  her  speechless.  Her 
&ce,  which  had  been  red  with  weeping, 
now  became  deadly  pale,  whilst  strong 
emotion  made  her  heart  beat  painfully  and 
Yiolently. 

Once  more  Siword  took  her  hand  in  his. 

More  in  the  tone  of  a  father  than  of  a 
lorer,  he  said  to  her,  gently  but  earnestly  : 

"  Child,  you  are  disturbed  and  nervous, 
ind  you  must  not  come  to  any  decision. 
I  know  full  well  that  I,  who  am  so  much 
older,  can  make  no  pretensions  to  the  love 
of  a  young  lady  like  you,  and  if  you  had 
hada  happy  home  I  should  scarcely  have 
dared  to  have  asked  you.  Consider  seri- 
ously, therefore,  whether  you  think  you 
voald  be  happy  as  my  wife ;  and  if  you 
feel  roQ  may  expect  more  happiness  in  the 
future  than  I  can  give  you,  then  you  must 
iay,  No.  Tell  me  your  mind  unreservedly, 
and  rest  assured  that  you  will  always  find 
in  mo  a  heartily  sympathising  friend,  be 
your  decision  what  it  may." 

Before  he  released  her  hand,  he  bent 
down  to  imprint  a  hasty  kiss  on  it.  Si- 
word Hiddema  then  left  her  alone. 

CHAPTEB  XX. 
THE  DREAM  IN  THE  CHURCHTABD. 

Again  a  few  weeks  have  passed  by. 

Otto  has  carried  his  plans  into  execu- 
tion, and  has  set  off  on  his  travels ;  whilst 
Emmy  has  gone  back  to  her  home,  but  not 
for  long,  for  she  is  betrothed  to  Siword 
Hiddema.  The  marriage  is  fixed  for  the 
end  of  August. 

I  believe  that  Emmy  had  never  felt  so 
deeply  how  strong  her  love  for  Bruno 
Drersberg  still  was,  as  at  the  moment 
when  Siword  Hiddema  asked  her  to  be  his 
vife.  At  the  first  moment  it  seemed  to 
her  an  impossibility  to  accept  his  proposal, 
sod  quite  a  storm  of  contradictory  emo- 
tions arose  in  her  heart 

In  the  first  place,  there  was  a  feeling  of 
deep  humiliation  at  finding  her  heart  still 
60  attached  to  the  man  who  was  untrue  to 
her,  and  who  perhaps  had  long  since  for- 
gotten her ;  and  besides  this,  a  strong  con- 
viction that  she  would  be  behaving  dishon- 
ourably towards  Siword  if  she  were  to  be- 
come lus  wife  still  feeling  as  she  did. 


Had  Siword  required  an  immediate  an- 
swer from  her,  or  had  he  come  back  for 
an  answer  the  very  next  day,  without 
doubt  he  would  have  got  a  refusal. 

But  he  did  not  come  so  speedilv. 

More  than  a  week  elapsed  after  their 
interview  before  Siword  came  back  to 
Beckley,  and  in  that  week  Emmy's  reason 
had  so  far  outweighed  her  feelings  in  the 
balance,  that  the  scale  turned  altogether 
in  favour  of  Si  word's  proposal.  In  that 
week  of  perfect  quiet  and  solitude,  she 
had  exammed  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
position  in  which  she  was  placed  by  the 
true  light  of  day.  The  result  of  her  refu- 
sal she  foresaw  must  be,  that  she  would 
have  to  return  to  the  house  of  her  istep- 
mother,  where,  after  Elizabeth's  marriage, 
there  would  be  no  one  left  who  had  any 
regard  for  her,  and  where  she  saw  the 
hatred  of  William  always  suspended  ovpr 
her  like  a  threatening  sword. 

And  she  thought  of  herself  as  the  wife  of 
Siword  Hiddema,  finding  in  him  support 
and  protection  against  every  sorrow  that 
the  world  could  bring  to  her.  Contented, 
and  perhaps  eventually  happy,  when  the 
love  for  Bruno,  which  still  spoke  so  loudly, 
should  have  been  put  to  silence  by  the 
power  of  time,  and  when  the  great  respect 
and  friendly  regard  which  she  felt  for  Si- 
word Hiddema  should  perhaps  have  been 
developed  into  a  warmer  feeling.  Then 
she  thought  of  herself  as  filling  the  place 
of  Seyna's  early  lost  mother,  and  on  the 
warm  love  which  glowed  in  the  young 
heart  of  the  child,  to  whom  she  would  be 
all  that  a  loving  stepmother  could  be. 

The  contrast  was  too  great  for  her  to 
hesitate  long. 

And  yet  Emmy  would  have  had  more 
scruple  in  accepting  the  proposal  of  Si- 
wora  had  he  been  younger,  and  had  he 
addressed  her  in  the  words  of  passion. 

Besides,  it  appeared  to  her  that  the  love 
which  he  asked  from  her  was  not  such  love 
as  she  had  felt  for  Bruno,  but  that  he  re- 
quired nothing  more  than  the  calm  respect 
and  affection  which  actually  did  exist  in 
her  mind ;  and  then  a  marriage  with  Si- 
word seemed  to  her  as  a  have  a  where  the 
storm-driven  ship  of  her  life  might  enter 
and  find  a  safe  refuge. 

And  yet  she  hesitated.  Her  reason  hav- 
ing come  to  a  decision,  it  seemed  as  if  an 
inward  voice  tried  to  restrain  her,  a  voice 
which  made  her  doubt  and  hesitate,  and 
sometimes  filled  her  with  an  ifiexplicable 
feeling,  as  if  her  marriage  with  Siword 
Hiddema  were  a  crime  for  which  she  could 
not  answer  to  her  conscience. 

Now  and  then  she  listened  to  this  voice. 
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yet  her  reason  for  the  moat  part  kept  the 
upper  hand. 

*'It  is  mj' weakness,  it  is  the  love  for 
Bruno,  which  I  would  tear  out  of  my  heart 
root  and  branch,  and  which- continues  to 
live  in  me  against  my  will  —  a  love  which 
I  will  vanquish  as  far  as  it  is  in  human 
power  to  do  so,  and  which  ought  not  to 
ninder  me  from  giving  my  hand  to  a  good 
man  whom  Heaven  has  sent  me." 

Thus  reasoned  Emmy ;  but  nevertheless 
she  burst  into  tears  when  she  had  accepted 
Siword. 

"  Child,  are  you  sure  that  you  will  not 
repent  ?  "  he  asked,  looking  into  her  eyes 
with  his  earnest,  piercing  glance ;  but  as 
truly  and  earnestly  as  she  then  believed, 
she  assured  him  to  the  contrary. 

And  what  a  calmness  and  repose  came 
over  Emmy  when  the  matter  was  once  de- 
cided, liow  delightful  was  that  confident 
feeling  in  Siword  Hiddcma's  protecting 
love,  which  did  not  display  itself  in  words 
or  caresses,  but  in  a  hundred  trifles  which 
daily  proved  that  he  thought  and  cared  for 
her  with  an  entire  absence  of  all  selfish- 
ness. 

In  their  behaviour  to  each  other,  out- 
wardly at  least,  there  was  none  of  that 
passion  which  is  generally  remarked  in  be- 
trothed  persons,  but  something  of  that 
calm,  confiding  love  which  is  the  beautiful 
relation  between  man  and  wife  who  have 
been  bound  together  for  years  by  a  happy 
marriage. 

There  was  that  in  Si  word's  nature  which 
had  the  effect  of  producing  in  Emmy  a  pe- 
culiar tranquillity  of  mind.  She  looked  up 
to  him  without  being  afraid  of  him.  She 
was  proud  of  all  the  noble  qualities  which 
she  discovered,  the  deeper  she  penetrated 
into  the  knowledge  of  his  character.  She 
was  grateful  for  the  love  he  bore  to  her, 
which  she  believed  and  inferred  rather 
than  knew  from  demonstrations  on  his 
part,  which  would  have  been  difficult  for 
ner  to  respond  to. 

Perfect,  nevertheless,  Siword  Hiddema 
was  not ;  and  if  Emmy  had  wished  to  alter 
anything  in  him  it  was  that  great  degree 
of  decision  which,  as  the  distinctive  mark 
of  his  whole  nature,  had  both  its  light  and 
its  shadow  side. 

If  Emmy  had  not  been  so  entirely  im- 
bued with  the  consciousness  that  in  all 
things  she  could  rely  with  confidence  on 
Siword*s  clear  judgment  and  strict  justice, 
there  might  have  been  something  in  this 
decisiveness  which  would  have  made  her 
anxious  as  to  her  future  happiness.  But 
with  the  knowledge  which  she  acquired 
more  and  more  every  day  of  his  character, 


she  gave  herself  up  without  fear  to  his  de- 
cisions ;  and  the  belief  that  there  was  some 
one  who  thought  and  cared  for  her  filled 
her  with  the  long-wanting  calm  and  rest 

Yet  but  a  few  days  had  passed  since 
their  betrothal  before  Emmy's  conscieDoe 
began  to  speak,  and  her  mind  became  pos- 
sessed with  the  conviction  that  it  was  her 
duty  to  acquaint  Siword  with  the  relatioos 
which  had  existed  between  herself  and 
Bruno.  Siword  himself  spoke  very  little, 
if  at  all,  of  his  past  life,  without,  howerer, 
avoiding  any  question  which  Emmy  might 
put  to  him ;  but  this  little  communicative- 
ness of  his  own  accord  made  her  unwilling 
to  touch  upon  his  earlier  life.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  he  seemed  to  listen  with  the  great- 
est interest  to  all  that  she  told  him  of  her 
mother  and  Aunt  Emmy,  who  still  lived  so 
vividly  in  her  grateful  recollection ;  bat 
no  question  ever  passed  his  lips  that  ooald 
lead  to  the  subject  upon  which  she  consid- 
ered it  her  duty  to  speak  to  him  before 
their  marriage. 

Frequently,  during  the  long  walks  thej 
took  together,  in  some  accidental  moment 
of  silence  the  idea  came  to  Emmy  to  say 
the  important  word,  the  mere  thought  of 
which  made  her  tremble  and  shake ;  hot 
the  days  went  by,  and  the  time  for  Otto's 
departure  had  already  arrived  before  she 
found  courage  to  avail  herself  of  a  suita- 
ble opportunity  when  she  was  alone  with 
Siword  to  make  her  confession. 

**  Siword,  there  is  something  which  I 
ought  to  tell  you." 

*^  Indeed,  child,"  he  said,  plucking  a  ge- 
ranium from  the  flower-bed  by  which  they 
were  standing,  and  whilst  admiring  the 
flower,  paying  no  attention  to  Emmy's  dis- 
turbed countenance.  *^  Something  inte^ 
esting,  I  hope  Y  " 

In  the  first  moment,  Emmy  was  not  in  a 
state  to  answer  him,  her  heart  beat  so. 
Then  she  said,  with  a  hesitating  voice : 

"  Something  which  happened  before  — 
when  —  before  I  learnt  to  know  you,  Si- 
word." 

Perceiving  her  emotion,  Siword  threw 
away  the  flower,  put  Emmy's  hand  through 
his  arm,  and  looked  earnestly  in  her  face, 
which  betrayed  signs  of  great  confustoa 
and  emotion. 

"  Is  it  necessary  that  I  should  know  it, 
Emmy  ?  "  he  asked. 

*"  I  believe,  Siword,  that  it  is  my  duty  to 
tell  you." 

"But  a  duty  that  is  disagreeable  to 
you  ?  " 

When  she  was  silent  and  seemed  to  hes* 
itate,  he  said,  in  a  cordial,  earnest  tone, 
"  Child,  I  believe  I  can  guess  what  it  it 
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thftt  yon  think  you  oaght  to  tell  me.  I 
koov  well  that  one  must  pay  a  very  early 
lisit  to  a  young  lady  in  order  to  be  the 
first  to  whom  she  opens  her  heart.  As  I 
hsTC  learnt  to  know  you,  I  am  too  thor- 
OQghly  convinced  that  there  is  nothing  in 
yoor  past  life  at  which  yon  need  blush,  not 
to  feel  that  you  could  make  any  communi- 
cation connected  with  the  past  with  a  quiet 
coDScience.  Don't  speak  of  it  any  more, 
dear  Emmy.  To-day  belongs  to  us.  What- 
ever love  and  sorrow  lies  behind  in  the  life 
of  either  of  us,  we  will  leave  undisturbed, 
and  look  forward  to  the  future,  which  at 
least  smiled  to  me  in  a  manner  that  1  never 
dared  to  expect  in  this  world." 

It  was  as  if  the  words  of  Siword  had 
lifted  off  Emmy's  heart  a  weight  which 

Iiressed  upon  her  like  lead.  With  a  fear- 
esa  expression,  she  looked  up  at  him  grate- 
My,  and  the  words  which  she  spoke  surged 
np  from  the  very  depths  of  her  heart. 

**  Siword,  God  bless  you  for  all  your 
goodness  to  me.  You  have  nothing  to  fear 
in  trusting  me.  The  man  whom  I  loved  is 
married  and  lost  to  me ;  and  if  his  memo- 
ry, even  to-day,  casts  a  shadow  over  my 
happiness,  frotn  this  time  forth  it  shall 
leave  me.  To  me  also  as  your  wife  the 
fbtare  smiles,  and  may  Heaven  help  me  to 
make  you  as  happy  as  my  heart  wishes  1  '^ 

Siword  made  no  answer. 

He  bent  down  to  kiss  her  face,  which 
glowed  with  emotion ;  and  as  he  pressed 
her  to  his  heart,  Emmy  experienced  the 
bliasfal  sensation  of  peace  and  security 
after  the  storms  which  had  passed  over 
her. 


And  this  feeling  accompanied  her  to  the 
house  of  her  stepmother,  to  whom  Siword 
had  imparted  his  engagement,  and  with 
whom  he  had  arranged  all  that  was  neces- 
sary, so  that  Emmy  on  her  coming  home 
found  everything  settled,  and  readily  gave 
her  consent  to  the  early  completion  of  the 
marriage. 

The  day  on  which  Otto,  Emmy,  and 
Seyna  parted  from  each  other  was  a  sor- 
rowful one. 

All  Siword*8  powers  of  persuasion  were 
necessary  to  make  Otto  persevere  in  car- 
rying out  his  plan,  for  every  day,  as  the 
time  for  starting  on  his  tour  approached, 
he  became  more  vacillating  and  wavering, 
and  when  he  actually  did  set  off  it  was 
with  tears  that  the  three  took  leave  of 
each  other. 

On  the  same  day  Emmy  returned  to  Dil- 
burg,  and  Seyna  was  taken  by  Siword  to 
SoUingen,  where  the  governess  had  at 
length  arrived. 

Emmy  would  have  liked  very  much  to 
accompany  Siword  to  Sollingjen,  in  order 
to  make  acquaintance  with  her  future 
home,  but  it  was  the  frequently  expressed 
wish  of  her  intended  husband  that  she 
should  not  see  SoUingen  until  he  conduct- 
ed her  there  as  his  wife. 

"  If  I  were  still  about  to  buy  SoUingen, 
then  it  would  naturally  be  a  matter  of 
great  interest  to  me  that  the  place  should 
please  you ;  but  as  in  any  case  it  must  be 
your  home,  I  wish  you  to  see  it  for  the 
first  time  in  the  best  possible  light,  and  I 
will  reserve  for  myself  the  chaos  which 
precedes  the  getting  it  in  order." 


Iv  the  chroniqne  of  the  new  number  of  the 
Revue  da  Deux  Mondet,  M.  de  Mazade,  while 
felicitating  England  and  the  United  States  on 
the  resalt  of  the  Geneva  arbitration,  expresses 
KroDg  doubts  as  to  any  general  benefit  to  Eu- 
rope following  from  the  deliberatioms  of  the  tri- 
bonaL  It  has  not  (he  says)  succeeded  in  estab- 
liibiag  any  definitive  law  of  arbitration.  Many 
questions  escape,  and  will  always  escape,  such 
pscifia  modes  of  settlement.  In  the  passions,  in 
the  interests,  and  in  the  inevitable  antagonisms 
of  nations  there  ore  sources  of  conflagrations 
vhieh  no  wisdom  and  no  moral  authority  can 
prevent.  M.  de  Mazade  is  glad  to  see  England 
taking  the  award  against  her  '*  so  philosophi- 
caUy."  Of  coarse,  she  oan  easily  pay  the  fif- 
teen million  dollars.  "  The  mere  cosh-wound 
will  soon  be  healed;  but  is  it  certain  that  the 
English  only  pay  for  the  negligences  of  their 
neatrality  daring  the  war  of  the  American  se- 
oesBbn!    Perhops  they  pay  yet  more  for  the 


ikults  of  their  policy  of  the  last  few  years." 
By  withdrawing  from  aU  part  and  lot  in  the 
world's  affairs,  and  seeking  to  occupy  herself 
only  with  her  materinl  interests,  England  has 
seen  her  influence  in  Europe  sensibly  diminish, 
and  she  has  already  suffered  for  this  sort  of 
"systematic  effacement"  by  more  than  one 
mortification  unknown  to  her  in  former  times. 
The  United  States,  M.  de  Mazade  thinks,  would 
not  have  shown  themselves  so  tenacious  in  the 
Alabama  affair  had  they  not  felt  they  could  do  it 
without  any  risk.  **  England  has  to  pay  only 
fifteen  million  dollars  to-day ;  but  it  remains  to 
be  seen  if  this  system  will  not  cost  her  far  more 
in  the  long  run,  if  at  some  future  time  she  finds 
herself  in  the  painful  and  perilous  alternative 
of  yielding  everything  or  having  to  pay  at  one 
blow  for  the  consequences  of  a  policy  which  will 
not  have  better  served  her-  interests  than  it  will 
have  helped  to  maintain  her  authority  as  a  great 
European  nation."  PaU  MaU  Gazette. 
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From  The  ComhlU  llacaslne. 
ENGLISH  TBAKSLATIONS  OF  GOETH£*8 

FAUST.* 

It  would  appear  that  a  lar^e  number  of 
Young  people  at  Oxford  who  have  but  an 
imperfect  ac(^uaintance  with  the  Greek 
language;  consider  Homer  an  easy  author 
in  whose  works  to  present  themselves  for 
examination ;  every  school  and  university 
has  its  traditions  of  lamentable  failures  in 
Greek  Testament  construed  at  a  shot,  while 
a  wider  experience  tends  to  prove  that  the 
real  difficulty  of  an  author  is  often  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  seeming  ease.  It  is  some- 
what strange  that  Faust  shares  with  the 
Iliad  and  the  Bible  the  ill  fate  of  being  a 
work  which  all  men  think  they  can  trans- 
late, for  the  difficulties  are  extremely  ob- 
vious to  every  one  who  reads  the  Tragedy 
through.  We  suspect  the  truth  is,  that 
most  men  who  know  any  German  have 
tried  their  'prentice  hand  on  one  of  the 
better  known  and  simpler,  we  do  not  say 
easier,  bits,  such  as  Gretcben's  song,  and 
encouraged  by  the  fact  that  they  could  un- 
derstand it,  and  render  it  into  rhyme  of 
some  sort,  have  been  led  on,  till  the  great 
poem  had  them  in  its  spell,  and,  in  spite  of 
failure,  in  spite  of  ignorance,  in  spite  of 
the  lack  of  all  poetic  power,  they  could 
never  again  let  it  alone. 

Whatever  the  reason,  the  fact  is  there. 
More  than  twenty  versions  of  the  whole  or 
part  of  Faust  have  found  their  way  into 
print,  if  not  all  of  them  into  public  notice, 
and  as  we  write,  two  more,  unpublished, 
lie  before  us,  one  of  the  complete  First 
Part,  the  other  of  fragments  only ;  but  each 
of  them  at  least  as  ambitioua  any  of  its 
predecessors.  We  propose  to  examine 
some  of  these,  that  our  readers  may  have 
before  them  the  means  of  answering,  at 
least  to  their  own  satisfaction,  the  often- 
repeated  questions,  Is  Faust  Translatable, 
and  if  so,  has  the  Translation  yet  ap- 
peared V 

Mr.  Lewes,  as  we  all  know,  has  pro- 
nounced decidedly  in  the  negative  to  the 
former  of  these  questions,  which  of  course 

•  The  Lif(6  and  Workt  qf  Goethe.  By  G.  H.  Lxw- 
X8.    London:  1865. 

Faust,  a  Drama,  Translated  by  Lord  Francis 
Lkvbsom  Gowsa  (Lord  £llk8Xxrk\  London: 
1828. 

Faust,  a  Tragedy  by  Goethe.  Translated  Into 
Enjrli^ih  verso  by  Johdi  Uills,  Esq.  London  and 
Berlin:  l-(4'>. 

Faust,  a  Dramaiic  Poem  by  Goethe.  Translated 
Into  Knirlizih  yerse  by  Tusodork  Martis.  Lon- 
don: 1866. 

Faust,  a  Tragedy  by  Goethe.  Translated  into  the 
orl((lnal  metres  by  Batard  Taylor.  London: 
1871. 

Together  with  many  others,  the  names  of  the  iSest 
and  worst  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  text 


includes  the  latter,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
accept  his  judgment  as  final.  He  takes,  to 
illustrate  his  verdict,  some  well-known 
lines  in  Euglish,  paraphrases  them,  and 
then  calls  us  to  remark  how  completely 
the  spirit  and  grace  have  evaporatea.  Of 
this  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor  well  says,  *'He 
turns  away  from  the  one  best  word  or 
phrase  in  the  English  lines  he  quotes, 
whereas  the  translator  seeks  precisely  tJuit 
one  best  word  or  phrase,  having  all  the  re- 
sources of  his  language  at  command,  to 
represent  what  is  said  in  another  lu- 
guage."  Further,  ^the  translator  must 
be'  guided  by  a  secondary  inspiratioD. 
Surrendering  himself  to  the  full  possession 
of  the  spirit  which  shall  speak  through 
him,  he  receives  also  a  portion  of  the  same 
creative  power."  If  this  is  true,  it  will  be 
obviously  impossible  that  any  man  sboald 
be  inspired,  by  the  pretty  but  trivial 
verses  quoted,  at  all  in  the  same  degree  as 
he  would  by  the  majesty  and  melody  of 
Goethe's  great  conception  and  Goethe's 
verse. 

That  Goethe  himself  thought  Faust 
could  be  translated  is  clear  from  his  own 
selection  of  the  date  and  style  of  the 
French  into  which  it  should  be  rendered; 
and  if  into  French,  surely  into  Fnglisb,  a 
tongue  so  related  in  its  every  variety, 
familiar  and  heroic,  to  that  in  which  he 
wrote. 

There  is,  however,  a  difference  between 
all  translatibns  from  modern  rhythmical 
and  rhymed  work,  and.  those  from  prose 
or  from  '  the  poetry  of  dead  languages. 
Mrs.  Austen's  version  of  the  Story  wkkovt 
an  Endy  many  passages  of  our  .own  Bible, 
notably  the  Lament  over  the  King  of 
Assyria  in  Isaiah,  and  the  11th  Chapter  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  Motceaux's 
translation  of  Rabelais,  are  all  proofs  that 
a  passage  may  even  gain  in  its  new  dress; 
while  in  the  case  of  translations  from  the 
Greek  and  Latin,  we  know  too  little  how 
the  poems  sounded  to  those  for  whose  ears 
they  were  written,  to  make  it  possible  for 
us  to  care  about  their  metres  being  exactly 
preserved.  And  as  a  rule,  such  versions 
are  made  for  the  instruction  or  the  pleas- 
ure of  those  who  do  not  understand  the 
original  languages. 

But  the  translator  of  a  modern  poet 
strives  to  reproduce  in  his  own  language 
that  which  others  as  well  as  he  already 
thoroughly  know  in  that  in  which  it  was 
written,  to  bring  into  an  alien  tongue  the 
ideas,  the  melody,  and  form  of  the  origi* 
nal,  so  that  the  scholar  may  recognize  in 
the  new  all  that  he  knows  in  the  old,  and 
may  read  the  original  tongue  behind  the 
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freih  words;  while  the  stadent  ignorant 
of  the  language  may,  if  he  afterwards 
ktm  itf  find,  when  be  comes  to  read  the 
original,  precisely  that  which  he  has  read 
before.  And  this  can  be  done.  Mr. 
Bayard  Taylor  gives  as  a  specimen  one  of 
Freiligrath's  translations,  oat  even   this, 

J[Ood  as  it  is,  is  not  in  our  opinion  his  best, 
t  may  be  only  the  beauty  of  Mendels- 
sohn's notes  which  make  us  see  no  in- 
feriority whatever  to  the  original  in  the 
lovely  lines,  **  O  sah  ich  aut  der  Heide 
dort,"  into  which  Freiligrath  has  rendered 
Bams's  **  O  wert  thou  in  the  cauld  blast," 
and  therefore  we  prefer  to  quote  his  ren- 
dering of  "My  heart  is  sair  for  Some- 
body:"—   . 

Mdn  Hers  ist  schwer  Gott  sei's  geklagt» 

Meia  Hen  ist  schwer  fur  Einen. 

0  Qott,  eioe  Isnge  Wlntemaoht 

KoDDt'  wachen  ich  far  Einen. 

0  Leid  fur  Einen! 

0  Freud  fur  Einen! 

Die  gnnxe  Welt  kunpt'  ioh  durohsieh'n 

Fiir  Einen. 

Ihr  M&ehte,  reiner  Liebe  hold, 

0,  lachelt  mild  anf  Einen! 

SchuUt  vor  Oefahr  ibn,  bringt  gesond 

Zaruck  mir  metnen  Einen! 

O  Leid  fur  Einen! 

O  Freud  fur  Einen! 

leh  that  — 0  Gott,  was  that  ich  nioht 

For  Einen  T 

Here,  while  there  is  the  moat  scrupulous 
fidelity  to  metro  and  sentiment,  while 
eadi  single  word  has  its  equivalent,  there 
is,  quite  unconsciously,  a  shade  of  improve- 
ment in  the  German  on  the  original  osotch. 
"Ihr  Machte  reiner  Liebe  hold,"  is  certain- 
ly preferable  to  ^  Ye  powers  that  smile  on 
virtuous  Love."  It  may  be  objected,  and 
no  doubt  would  be  by  Mr.  Taylor,  that 
''Einen"  is  not  a  precise  metrical  equiva- 
lent for  "  Somebody,"  in  that  it  substitutes 
a  trochee  for  a  dactyl  Here,  however, 
▼e  should  assert  that  no  other  liberty  is 
taken  than  is  permissible,  even  in  some  of 
the  rigid  metres  of  antiquity,  which  are  in 
Bo  degree  perceptibly  varied  by  the  sub- 
labstitution  of  one  foot  for  another.  Be- 
tween a  dactylic  hexameter  and  a  spondaic 
there  is  a  noticeable  variation,  but.  there 
is  no  noticeable  variation  between  two- 
hexaoaeters  of  dactyls  and  spondees  com- 
bined in  different  order ;  there  is  none  be- 
tween two  Greek  Iambic  lines  not  entire- 
ly composed  of  Iambic  feet. 

The  great  success  which  Freiligrath 
has  had  in  rendering  many  of  our  English 
poets,  the  equally  remarkable  skill  of  Mr. 
Leland  in  his  version  of  some  of  the  most 


melodious  and  delicate  of  Heine's  songs, 
would  seem  to  show  that  in  order  to  trans- 
late admirably  it  is  not  necessary  to  be 
an  admirable  original  poet.  To  have 
deep  and  true  poetic  feeling,  a  subtle  sense 
for  the  niceties  of  thought  and  language, 
is  necessary,  but  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  any  true  fervour  of  original  poetic  iii- 
spiration  would  interfere  with  the  utter 
subordination  of  self  required  in  a  faith- 
ful translator.  We  do  not  forget  a  grace- 
ful American  writer  when  we  express  our 
conviction  that  no  great  poet  has  ever 
been  a  good  translator ;  nor  are  we  sur- 

frised.  that  writers  of  pretty  verse,  like 
'reiligrath  and  Mr.  Leland,  render  per- 
fect poetry  better  than  could  Shelley,  full 
of  his  own  divine  passion. 

We  think  then  with  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor 
that  a  good  translation  of  Faust  is  possible, 
and  we  agree  in  the  main  with  the  rules 
he  lays  down.  It  must  represent  the  form 
as  well  as  the  spirit  of  the  original,  must 
be  in  the  same  metres,  and  the  rhymes 
must  follow  the  same  order ;  each  speech, 
paragraph,  and  song,  must  consist  of  the 
same  number  of  lines  as  the  German,  so 
that  in  reading  the  English,  the  German 
shall  ever  be  present  to  the  mind.  When, 
however,  he  says  that  *'an  occasional 
change  in  the  number  of  feet  or  order  of 
rhyme,"  is  no  violation  of  the  metrical 
plan,  wo  differ  with  him.  The  want  of 
rhyme  in  the  place  in  which  we  know  it 
should  fall,  wholly  disturbs  our  old  asso- 
ciations with  a  well-known  passage.  To 
omit,  for  instance,  two  rhymes  in  each 
verse  of  "  Der  Konig  im  Thule,"  is  to  mar 
the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  song.  So  to 
leave  a  line  unrhymed,  and  **  balance  the 
omission  by  giving  rhymes  to  other  lines 
which  stand  unrhymed  in  the  original 
text,"  is  to  commit  a  double  fault,  as  well 
as  to  lack  patience  to  overcome  difficulties, 
and  then  justify  impatience  by  a  very 
lame  excuse. 

We  turn  now  to  consider  how  that 
which  is  possible  has  been  done;  so  far 
only,  however,  as  the  First  Part  of  Faust 
is  concerned.  Without  in  any  degree  de- 
nying the  wonderful  beauty  of  much  of 
the  Second  Part,  while  we  quite  admit 
that  much  in  it  belongs  to  the  old  Faust 
Legend,  and  so  far  supplements  the  First 
Part,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Goethe 
used  it  as  '*Ein  Kehrichtfass  uud  eine 
Rumpelkammer,^'  a  bin  for  sweepings  and 
a  lumber-room,  in  which  to  thrust  what- 
ever came  into  his  teeming  brain ;  and  for 
which  he  found  no  other  place.  But  tlie 
First  Part  is  perfect,  nothing  in  it  has  not  its 
true  position.    There  is  no  word  which  has 
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not  its  bearing  on  the  whole,  the  whole  be- 
ing, as  it  seems  to  ns,  the  one  consummate 
masterpiece  of  modern  poetic  art.  We  en- 
tirely fail  to  understand  what  Mr.  Lewes 
means  when  he  says  that  the  student's 
first  feeling  is  one  of  disappointment, 
since  from  the  earliest  time  we  read  the 
tragedy,  in  school-boy  days,  and  then  only 
in  Filmore's  translation,  we  have  been 
under  its  mastery,  and  still  each  fresh  pe- 
rusal brings  us  under  the  possession  of 
words  that  ring  in  our  brain,  and  take 
hold  of  our  thoughts  as  no  other  poem  or 
work  of  any  kind  has  ever  done  but  this 
alone. 

Of  many  versions  we  need  scarcely 
speak  at  all,  but  only  of  such  as  endeavour 
at  least  to  comply  with  the  canons  of 
translation  which  we  have  accepted  as  our 
own.  Hayward's  prose,  in  spite  of  some 
slight  blemishes,  and  some  slight  short- 
comings in  scholarship,  still  rightly  holds 
its  place  as  the  best  that  can  be  done  short 
of  real  excellence  in  rhyme.  It  stands  to 
the  Faust  as  the  authorized  version  of 
Isaiah  does  to  that  Prophet-Poet,  or  as 
the  Prayer  Book  version  of  the  Psalms  to 
the  original,  far  better  than  that  of  Stern- 
hold  and  Hopkins,  Keble,  or  even  Dryden, 
who  is  said  to  have  had  some  hand  in  the 
few  good  lines,  but  those  are  excellent, 
in  the  version  of  Tate  and  Brady. 

Filmore  has  some  idea  of  translating  on 
correct  principles,  but  as  soon  as  a  difficul- 
ty comes  he  cares  neither  for  the  metre, 
nor  for  the  place  of  the  rhymes.  We  shall 
give  his  Soldier's  Song  below  as  a  fair 
specimen,  and  the  whole  may  perhaps  be 
read  with  a  languid  interest  by  any  who 
do  not  know  the  original. 
'  It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  Blackie's  trans- 
lation without  seeming  to  come  into  col- 
lision with  so  great  a  critic  as  Mr.  Lewes, 
who  speaks  of  its  "usual  excellence.*' 
This  we  confess  we  do  not  discover,  but 
our  readers  may  read  those  passages  in 
the  Life  of  Goethe,  which  Mr.  Lewes  has 
thought  worthy  to  be  transferred  to  his 
pages.  Per  contra,  we  may  remark,  that 
like  Filmore  he  cares  neither  for  metre 
nor  the  place  of  rhymes  when  it  suits  his 
convenience  to  neglect  them,  and  there 
are  a  crowd  of  passages  mistranslated 
like  the  following :  — 

Der  nach  dem  Sohaospiel,  hofift  ein  Eartenspiel, 
Der  eine  wilde  Naoht  an  einer  Dime  Bosen. 

One  leaves  the  play  to  spend  the  night 
Upon  a  damsel**  breast  in  wild  delight, 
Another  o'er  a  billiard  table  frets. 

The  simple  words,  "  Das  ist  deine  Welt  1 
das  heisst  cine  Welt  I  ^'  are  expanded  into 


''  This  is  thy  world  1  such  den  must  Faus- 
tus'  soul  immure."  Nor  can  a  translator 
have  any  feeling  for  rhythm  and  metre 
who  thus  travesties  the  following  pas- 
sage:— 

Christ  ist  erstanden! 
Selig  der  Liebende, 
Der  die  betrubende, 
Heilsam  and  ubenda 
PrufoDg  beetanden. 

Christ  is  arisen! 
Praised  be  his  name! 
His  love  shared  our  prison 
Of  sin  and  of  shame. 
He  hat  borne  the  hard  trial 
Of  self  denial. 

And  tictorious,  ascends  to  the  tkitt 
whence  he  came  ! 

Again,  where  Margaret  tells  her  lover 
that  her  mother  is  in  all  things  so  aocu* 
rate,  so  careful,  but  that  after  all  there  is 
no  need  so  closely  to  pare  expenses  down, 
—  *'  Nicht  dass  sie  just  so  sehr  sich  einzos- 
chranken  hat,"  —  this  wonderful  Professor 
turns  her  statement  into  '*  Not  thai  shefeeU 
herself  at  all  confined !  " 

Mere  difficulties  in  translation  are  traps 
into  which  he,  in  common  with  many  more, 
has  fallen,  such  as  *'  Wie  sic  kurz  angebaQ- 
den  war,"  which,  rightly  turned  by  Taylor, 
"  How  short  and  sharp  of  speech  was  she," 
is  rendered  by  Lord  Ellesmere  *^  As  with 
her  gown  held  up  she  fled,"  and  by  Blackie, 
*'  And  how  so  sharp  she  turned  the  street" 
But  gratuitous  difficulties  are  made  where 
it  would  seem  hard  to  find  them,  as  in  the 
simple  phrase,  '^Die  Augen  gingen  ihm 
iiber,"  rendered  by  Blackie,  "  His  eyes  they 
swam  in  heaven" 

It  has  been  needful  to  say  thus  ranch  of 
Professor  Blackie,  because  his  translation 
has  a  certain  reputation ;  some  others  may 
be  dismissed  more  briefly.  Scarce  need  to 
say  more  of  a  Mr.  Gal  van,  from  Ireland, 
than  that  he  makes  "  gray  "  rhyme  with 
"  sea,"  and  "  serene  "  with  "  chain ; "  of  a 
Mr.  Birch,  than  that  on  the  first  page  ^  fan- 
cy "  rhymes  to  "  clutch  ye  "  and  "  cboased  " 
is  grayely  used  in  a  pathetic  line,  that  he 
thinks  roaches  swim  in  the  air,  calls  Wag- 
ner a  student  *^of  great  singleness  of 
heart,*'  and  Lieschen  "very  rigid."  No 
need  to  quote  more  of  Mr.  Knox  than  this 
stanza  — 

Has  he  that  tombed  did  lie 
Already  gloriously, 
In  life's  sublimity, 
Baised  him  on  high. 
He  in  his  ecstacy 
Growing  divinity 
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£Dters  his  rest 

Of  creative  gladness; 
We  on  earth's  breast 
Linger  in  sadness,  &o. 

And  passing  by  many  others,  we  turn  with 
sincere  j^leasure  to  the  translations  placed 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  all  of  which 
possess  very  considerable  merit:  Lord 
fUesmere's,  published  in  1823;  Mr.  Hills', 
in  1840;  and  the  recent  renderings  of  Mr. 
Theodore  Martin  and  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor. 
With  these  and  the  MS.  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  we  proceed  to  consider  the  Trage- 
dy. 

It  opens  with  an  invocation  of  exquisite 
beauty  to  "  dim  shadowy  forms  "  who  move 
around  the  poet,  and  bring  the  memories 
of  earlier  days  when  they  were  with  him 
vho  now  will  not  hear  his  song.  No  ver- 
sion that  we  have  seen  has  even  distantly 
approached  the  grace  and  melody  of  these 
few  lines,  so  perfectly  simple  and  so  simply 
sad. 

The  Prologue  in  the  Theatre  has  been 
▼ell  criticized  by  Mr.  Lewes,  whose  words 
oar  readers  would  do  well  to  consult.  The 
manager  of  a  company  of  strolling  play- 
ers, the  poet,  and  the  clown  meet  in  con- 
saltation,  and  give  their  different  views  of 
Art,  its  intent,  scope,  and  critics.  The 
manager  wishes  to  draw,  the  clown  to 
amnse,  the  poet  to  uplift  the  people ;  and 
the  dramatic  power  of  the  scene  is  shown 
aboTe  all  in  this,  that  while  the  whole  dia- 
logae  is  conducted  with  extreme,  skill,  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  say  on  which  side  Goe- 
the's own  opinion  lies.  It  is  we  who  as- 
sist at  the  dialogue,  we  are  to  draw  our 
eonclnsiona.  There  is  in  this  Prologue  a 
passage  of  extraordinary  beauty  and  diffi- 
culty, in  which  the  poet  claims  for  his  art 
the  harmonious  arrangement  of  what  with- 
out it  would  be  confusion.  A  part  of  this 
▼e  give  in  Mr.  Theodore  Marti n"s  words, 
and  in  those  of  one  of  the  MS.  before 

OS  — 

WbcQ  Nature  winds  her  endless  threads  along 
The  spindles,  heedless  how  they  cross  or  tangle, 
When  all  created  things,  a  jarring  throng. 
In  diaos  intermingling  clash  and  jangle, 
Who  parts  them  till  each  living  fibre  takes 
Its  oniered  place,  and  moves  in  rhythmic  time, 
Who  in  tlie  general  consecration  makes 
Bach  unit  swell  the  symphony  sublime? 
Who  tints  our  passions  with  the  tempest's  glooms, 
Our  solemn  thoaghts  with  twilight's  roseate  red, 
Who  scatters  all  the  springtide's  loveliest  blooms 
Along  the  path  the  loved  one  deigns  to  tread, 
Who  of  some  chance  green  leaves  doth  ohaplets 

twine 
Of  glory  fur  desert  on  every  field, 


Assures  Olympus,  gives  the  stamp  divine  T 
Man's  power  immortal  in  the  bard  revealed. 

Mabtik,  p.  10. 

That  as  poetry  the  following  is  not  so 
good  will  perhaps  scarcely  need  to  be 
shown,  but  it  is  yet  a  trifle  closer  to  the 
German  and  to  the  metre.    It  will  be  no- 

iticed  that  there  is  an  intended  effect  in 
the  varying  length  of  the  fifth  line  from 

I  the  end,  which  is  missed  by  Mr.  Martin  — 

Since  Nature  reels  the  eternal  threads  of  life 

Calm  with  her  distaff  twining  all  in  one  — 
Since  all  her  creatures  in  discordant  strife, 

Each  through  the  other's  beicg  fuse  and  run — 
Who  takes  their  like  successions  as  they  roll, 

Quickens  and  parts  them  into  rhythmic  row. 
Who  calls  each  unit  to  the  sacred  whole, 

That  all  the  mighty  chords  may  wake  and 
grow  — 
Who  lets  the  storm  of  passion  wax  and  lower — 

Who  soothes  the  serious  mind  with  evening's 
red  — 
Who  in  the  springtide  sheds  each  fairest  flower 

To  fall  before  the  dear  one's  tread, 
Weaves  in  a  garland  green  leayes  valueless, 

Thus  to  encrown  each  fair  desert  and  show  it» 
Makes  firm  the  heaven,  brings  God  within  its 

stress? 
The  might  of  man,  incarnate  in  the  Poet.  —  MS. 

This  is  one  of  those  passages  in  which  Mr. 
Taylor's  version  gives  the  reader  an  un- 
pleasant sense  of  effort  and  strangeness 
from  his  determination  to  use  a  double 
rhyme  wherever  it  is  so  used  in  the  origi- 
nal. The  result  is  that  we  have  Goethe's 
nervous  German  translated  ir^to  the  Latin 
words  in  our  language,  rather  than  into 
those  which  have  affinity  with  the  Ger- 
man —  distance,  existence,  creation,  ordi- 
nation, dance,  consonance.  These  double  / 
rhymes  Mr.  Taylor  considers  a  main  fea- 
ture in  his  work.  "The  feminine  and 
dactylic  rhymes,  which  have  been  for  the 
most  part  omitted  by  all  translators  ex- 
cept Mr.  Brooks,  are  indispensable  "  (Tay- 
lor, p.  xviii).  While  we  admit  that  Mr. 
Taylor  has  been  singularly  successful  in 
his  endeavour  —  while  we  assent  to  his 
assertion  that  "the  difficulty  to  be  over- 
come is  one  of  construction  rather  than  of 
the  vocabulary,"  we  yet  think  that  these 
rhymes,  except  when  sparingly  employed, 
are  so  alien  to  the  spirit  of  good  fjuglish 
poetry  and  to  that  side  of  the  language 
into  which  translation  from  the  German 
should  be  made,  that  their  so  frequent 
employment  is  a  serious  blemish,  though 
the  only  serious  blemish  on  the  level  good- 
ness of  Mr.  Taylor's  conscientious  and  rev- 
erent work. 

We  pass  to  the  Prologue    in    Heaven, 
about  which  translators  and  ctitics  have 
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been  so  mealy-mouthed,  and  for  which 
they  have  made  such  feeble  and  needless 
excuses.  If  the  Devil  is  not  to  appear  at 
all  in  fiction,  the  whole  tragedy,  and  not 
this  part  only,  is  objectionable ;  if  he  is, 
his  aevilishness  can  only  be  known  and 
brought  out  in  its  fulness  in  the  presence 
of  the  highest  good.  This  Milton  saw 
long  since,  and  did  not  scruple  to  intro- 
duce the  Almighty  on  the  scene,  as  the 
writer  of  Job,  from  whom  Goethe  took  his 
plan,  did  Ions  before  him.  Milton's  devil 
being  **  not  less  than  Archangel  ruined," 
talks  "taller"  than  Mephistopheles,  Vho 
says  of  him&elf,  "Tm  not  among  the 
greater  lords,"  and  the  Eternal  is  only  en- 
gaged in  theological  and  physical  disputes 
with  his  adversary.  But  there  is  another 
side  to  evil  —  the  low,  sensual,  sneeriug, 
irritant  side,  which  can  only  be  effectually 
displayed  in  all  its  hideousness  in  its  con- 
trast with  supreme  excellence  and  power. 
And  Mephistopheles  would  not  be  himself 
a  spirit  which  always  denies,  a  spirit 
which  is  void  of  all  reverence,  all  percep- 
tion of  what  is  grand  and  fair,  without  his 
last  soliloquy,  in  this  prologue,  when  the 
vision  of  heaven  closes  and  he  is  left  alone. 
The  passage  is  so  short  that  we  quote  the 
Grerman  also :  — 

Von  Zeit  zu  Zeit  seh*  ich  den  Alten  gem, 
Und  hute  mich  mit  ihm  za  brechen. 
Es  ist  gar  hubsch  von  einem  grcssen  Herm 
So  menschlioh  mit  dem  Teuful  selbst  su  spreohen. 

Thus  translated  by  Taylor :  — 

I  like  at  times  to  hear  the  AncieDt's  word, 

And  have  a  oare  to  be  most  civil; 
It*8  really  kind  of  such  a  noble  Lord 

So  humaoly  to  gossip  with  the  Devil! 

TATix>a,  p.  17. 

Or,  perhaps,  more  literally  — 

Pxn  glad  to  see  the  Old  One,  on  my  word, 
Must  keep  the  acquaintance  and  be  civil, 

*Iia  mighty  pretty  in  so  great  a  Lord 
To  speak  humanely  to  the  very  Devil.  —  MS. 

•  The  Night  Scene  in  Faust's  study,  in 
which  all  the  weary  and  unsatisfied  rest- 
lessness of  a  mind  which  feels  but  will  not 
acquiesce  in  the  limited  faculties  of  man  is 
laid  bare  with  the  power  and  pitilessness 
of  a  skilled  anatomist,  in  which  one  of  the 
trains  of  reasoning  which  form  the  excuse, 
and  often  a  sound  one,  for  suicide,  is 
.  subtly  developed,  includes  also  the  invoca- 
tion of  spirits  by  magic,  the  introduction 
of  the  pedant,  who  is  the  foil  to  Faust's 
true  scientific  culture,  and  the  Easter 
Hymn,  whose  notes  heard  sounding  near 
have  power  to  dash  the  cup  of  poison  from 
Faust's  lips.    It,    more    than    any    other 


scene,  must  be  studied  as  a  whole,  and  we 
will  not  quote  at  length  from  it.  Two 
lines,  however,  will  serve  to  show  the  va- 
riety of  interpretation  which  a  difficult 
passage  may  receive,  and  we  take  the  con- 
cluding words  of  the  rhythm  of  the  Spirit 
of  Earth,  already  well  known  by  Mr.  Ca^ 
lyle's  version.    The  words  are  — 

So  sohaJTich  am  sausenden  WebstnU  der  Zeit 
Und  wirke  der  Gottheit  lebendigee  Kleid. 

Of  which  we  have  among  other  ver- 
sions — 

Thus  at  the  roaring  loom  of  Time  I  ply 
And  work  for  God  the  Garment  that  thoa  seeit 
him  by.  —  Cabltlb. 

Thus  at  Time's  humming  loom  'tis  my  bud 

prepares 
The  garment  of  Lifb  which  the  Deity  man.  — 

Tatlos. 

Thus  at  Time's  whisxing  loom  I  ply 
And  weave  the  vesture  of  God  that  thou  know'tk 
him  by.  —  Mabtin. 

Ever  thus  at  Time's  whirring  wheel  sit  I 
And  work  the  live  vest  of  the  Deity. 

So  the  rolling  loom  of  Time  I  shake 

While  the  living  garment  of  God  I  maka  —  MS. 

These  are  all  bad,  yet,  since  we  are  sure  it 
is  to  be  done,  we  put  it  before  our  readers 
as  a  problem  to  be  solved. 

In  the  scene  "Before  the  Gate  "Faust 
and  Wagner  mix  in  the  fair  held  on  Easter 
Day.  The  whole  free  and  bright  life  of  a 
Gorman  Sunday  is  before  r.a,  into  which 
Faust  enters,  and  with  which  Wagner  is 
disguswd;  the  many-sided  man  is  more 
tolerant  of  the  natural,  even  in  its  most 
vulgar  aspects,  than  is  the  prig.  Bot 
when  the  crowd  is  left  behind,  and  Faust 
is  alone  with  his  own  thoughts,  for  his  com- 
panion counts  for  nothing  with  him,  the 
old  weariness,  the  old  sense  of  dissatisfac- 
tion awakes,  and  he  returns  sadly  home, 
followed  by  a  dog  which  has  attached  itself 
to  him  on  his  way.  The  not  unnaturil 
restlessness  of  the  bruteT,  when  Faust  is  so 
inconsiderate  as  to  begin  to  translate  the 
New  Testament,  introduces  the  incantsr 
tion,  by  force  of  which  Mephistopheles, 
dropping  the  shape  of  the  poodle,  appears, 
and  in  the  next  following  scene  bind*  hiin- 
self  to  be  the  servant  of  Faust  here,  if 
Faust  will  serve  him  down  there. 

Of  the  "  Soldier's  Song  "  before  the 
town,  we  give  two  versions  —  one  in  the 
metre  of  the  original,  one  which  gives  ths 
spirit  alone,  but  gives  it  well.  Mewrs.. 
Hills  and  Taylor,  too,  have  rendered  it 
fairly  in  the  original  metre;  Mr.  Martia 
has  also  done  a  spirited  free  translation. 
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GtieB  that  tower 

Walled  o'er  the  plain. 
Maiden  with  haughty 

Soomfol  disdain. 

These  would  I  gain! 
Keen  is  the  straggle. 

Noble  the  pay. 

Bings  oat  the  bagle, 

Bocstngusall; 
Whether  we  conquer. 

Whether  we  fall. 
That  is  a  storming. 

That  is  a  life. 
Cities  and  maidens 

Yield  in  the  strife. 

Keen  is  the  struggle. 

Noble  the  pay* 

Soon  are  the  soldiers 

•        Up  and  away.  —  BiS. 

Towns  begirt  with  walls  and  moats, 
Bfaids  of  proad  and  lofty  thoughts,  * 
Strong  without  and  strong  within. 
These  are  what  I  love  to  win; 
Bold  is  the  attempt  and  hard. 
Bat  as  noble  the  reward. 

Summoned  by  the  trumpet's  breath. 
We  go  to  rapture  or  to  death; 
For  'tis  amid  the  battle's  strife 
Thrills  the  rush,  the  life  of  life. 

Maiden's  heart  and  city's  wall 

Were  made  to  yield  and  made  to  fiill, 

Bold  is  the  attempt  and  hard. 

Bat  as  noble  the  reward; 

When  we've  held  them  each  their  day 

Soldier-like  we  march  away.  — Filmobe. 

Mr.  Taylor  shall  interpret  for  u^  FausCs 
acceptance  of  earthly  joy  at  the  devil's 
hand. 

^tpkutophelet.    IX)ne. 
Fawt.  And  heartily. 

When  thus  I  hail  the  moment  flying: 

Ah  still  delay  —  thou  art  so  fair. 
Then  bind  me  in  thy  bonds  undying. 

My  final  ruin  then  declare, 
Then  let  the  death-bell  chime  the  token. 
Then  art  thou  from  thy  service  firee! 
The  clock  may  stop,  the  hand  be  broken. 
Then  time  be  finished  unto  me! 

Tatloe,  p.  82. 

The  scene  in  which  Mephistopheles,  as- 
RtmiQg  Faust's  robe,  receives  a  student, 
nuiy  read,  on  the  whole,  best  in  Lord  EUes- 
mere's  version,  which  gives  more  closely 
tbo  spirit,  while  Mr.  Taylor's  is  a  trifle 
Dearer  the  letter.  Mr.  Martin,  who  is  easy 
and  fluent,  is  perhaps  too  modern  in 
phrases  and  in  slang  expressions,  to  ren- 
der adequately  the  graver  meaning  which 
tuderlies  the  fun  on  the  surface.    But  we 
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do  not  quote  from  this,  or  from  the  scenes 
in  Aaerbach's  Cellar,  and  the  Witches' 
Kitchen,  where  Faust  drinks  the  potion 
which  makes  him  young  again.  We  may 
say,  however,  in  passing,  that  though  there 
is  nothing  to  quote,  apart  from  the  con- 
text, we  are  not  at  all  among  those  who 
consider  either  of  these  scenes  needless  or 
blemishes,  any  more  than  are  the  Grave- 
digging  scene  in  Hamlet,  and  the  Witches 
in  Macbeth,  It  is  essential  to  the  whole 
evolution  of  the  tragedy  that  Faust  shoiUd 
be  initiated  into  low  and  bestial  revelry, 
and  be  at  first  disgusted.  Afterwards, 
having  deliberately  and  for  pleasure's 
sake  only,  abandoned  himself  to  sensuali- 
ty, however  refined,  and  taken  the  draught 
which  is  fit  for  such  pleasure,  his  fall  is 
rapid,  and  he,  even  more  than  the  devil 
himself,  is  ready  to  enter  at  a  later  time 
into  the  wildest  orgies  of  the  Witches' 
Sabbath  on  the  Walpurgis  Night. 

The  scene  in  which  Faust  meets  Marga- 
ret is  one  of  those  which  are  the  despair 
of  translators.  There  is  no  character  in 
fiction  which  can  quite  be  classed  with  her. 
There  is  in  her  a  simplicity  which  is  not 
childishness  nor  ignorance  (for  the  scene 
with  Lieschen  is  evidence  that  her  mind 
has  dwelt  on  the  possibility  of  xnaiden 
shame),  vehement  passion  which  is  never 
coarse,  crime  from  which  we  do  not  turn 
away.  The  softness  and  yielding  of  Hetty 
in  Adam  Bede,  fused  with  the  simt>licity 
of  Perdita  and  the  passion  of  Juliet,  alone 
can  represent  the  cnarm  of  this,  the  most 
touching  character  in  the  whole  range  of 
fiction.  Her  language  is  always  that  of  a 
simple  peasant,  but  never  vulgar :  it  is  like 
the  direct  statements  of  a  child  whose  ut- 
terahces  would  often  be  coarse  if  there 
were  in  them  a  trace  of  self-conscious- 
ness. Child  of  a  mother  too  stern  and  ex- 
acting, she  easily  makes  a  friend  of  Mar- 
tha, whose  loose  conduct  and  looser  theo- 
ries are  quite  unsuspected  though  they 
pave  the  way  to  her  own  ruin.  Gretchen's 
songs  are  known  to  all ;  there  is  no  suc- 
cessful translation  of  "  £3  war  ein  Konig 
im  Thule,*'  nor  are  the  early  scenes  in 
which  Margaret  appears  rendered  by  any 
translators  quite  as  well  as  we  conceive 
it  is  possible  they  should  be.  We  can  find 
room  only  for  the  soliloquy  of  Gretchen 
when  Faust  has  gone,  after  their  mutual 
confession  of  love  for  each  other : 

Du  lieber  Gott!  was  so  ein  Mann 
Nioht  alles  alles  denken  kann! 
Beschamt  nnr  steh*  ich  vor  ihm  da, 
Und  sag'  su  alien  Saohen  ja. 
Bin  doch  ein  arm  unwisseud  Kind, 
Begreife  nioht  was  er  an  mir  find*t» 
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Lord  Ellesmere  leaves  out  the  whole 
6cene,  Mr.  Martin  neglects  the  rhymes,  Mr. 
Hills  waters  down  "  l>u  lieber  Gott  1 "  into 
"  Oh,  gracious  heavens  I "  so  that  our 
choice  of  translators  is  limited.  Mr.  Tay- 
lor is  good,  but  rather  too  ungrammatical : 

Dear  Qod!  however  is  it  saoh 

A  man  can  think  and  know  so  much  T 

I  stand  ashamed  and  in' amaze 

And  answer  **  yes  "  to  all  he  says, 

A  poor  unknowing  child!  and  he, — 

I  can't  think  what  he  finds  in  me.  —  Tatlob. 

Perhaps  still  more  closely  : 

-  Dear  God!  how  saoh  a  man  as  he 
Can  think  on  all  things  that  may  be! 
I  meet  him  in  confused  distress 
And  always  only  answer  •*  yes.*' 
A  simple  child,  I  cannot  see 
Whate'er  it  is  he  finds  in  me.  —  MS. 

Of  the  next  scene, "  Wood  and  Cavern," 
one  of  the  grandest  in  the  tragedy,  Mr. 
Lewes  strangely  says:  "I  do  not  under- 
stand the  relation  of  this  to  the  whole. 
Faust  is  alone  among  the  solitudes  of  na- 
ture, pouring  out  his  rapture  and  his  de- 
spair. Mephisto  enters,  and  the  two 
wrangle.  The  scene  is  full  of  fine  things, 
but  its  position  in  the  work  is  not  clear  to 


me. 


it 


To  us  it  seems  that  the  meaning  is  un- 
mistakable. ,  When  Faust  first  meets 
Gretchen,  his  purpose  is  one  of  deliberate 
seduction  for  the  simple  desire  of  sensual 
gratification ;  but  he  falls  in  love  with 
Gretchen,  and  is  in  danger,  from  Mephis- 
topheles'  point  of  view,  of  slipping  back 
to  a  something  of  his  lost  virtue.  Filled 
with  a  genuine  spirit  of  remorse  and  hesi- 
tation, alone  with  himself  and  Nature,  he 
has  nearly  determined  to  rush  away  and 
leave  the  simple  child  in  her  pure  life, 
when  Mephisto pheles,  by  a  description  of 
this  very  innocence,  excites  his  pity  for  her 
lonely  love,  his  imagination  and  his  senses, 
and  leads  him  captive  once  more. 

Enough  of  this  :  your  darling  sitJ  at  home. 

And  all  around  is  sad  and  scant; 
For  ever  in  her  thoughts  you  come, 

Full  room  for  love  her  forces  want 
Your  wild  love  came  as  though  a  torrent  roared 

When  melting  snows  have  bid  some  little 
brooklet  rise, 
And  into  all  her  heart  you  poured; 

And  now  again  the  brooklet  dries. 
Rither  than  thus  in  woods  to  play  the  king, 

*Twould  well  beseem  a  gentleman 

Reward  with  all  the  love  he  can 
The  monkey,  simple  little  thing. 

For  her  the  hours  are  sad  and  long. 
She  stands  at  the  window,  sees  the  clouds  that 

fall 
Above  the  ancient  city  wall, 


"  Were  I  a  birdie  only,'*  goes  her  song 

Half  the  night  through,  and  all  day  long. 
Though  sometimes  gay,  more  sad  she  proves, 

Sometimes  she'll  wildly  weep. 

Then  seeming  quiet,  fklla  asleep 
And  always  loves.  —  MS. 

This  is  followed  by  Gretcben's  beautifhl 
song,  ^^Meine  Huh*  ist  bio,"  *'My  rest  is 
over,'*  when  she  thinks  her  lover  is  gone ; 
and  that  by  the  second  garden  scene,  in 
which  Margaret  catechizes  Faust  about  hia 
religion,  and  ends  by  promising  to  admit 
him  to  her  room,  by  giving  her  mother  a 
sleeping-draught. 

We  imadne  that  Goethe  intended  the 
death  of  Margaret's  mother  from  the  effect 
of  this  potion  to  have  taken  place  on  a 
much  later  occasion,  only  when  her  shame 
would  have  been  nearly  apparcift,  for 
Gretchen  had  certainly  fallen,  but  her 
mother  does  not  seem  to  have  been  dead 
in  the  Scene  at  the  Well,  when  Lieschen 
tells  her  of  the  seduction  of  Barbara,  and 
is  astonished  that  Gretchen  has  a  word  of 
pity  for  such  a  drab.  Mr.  Lewes  says: 
**  Margaret,  taught  compassion  by  experi- 
tmc'e,  cannot  now  triumph  as  formerly  she 
would  have  triumphed,  wben  she 

Scarce  found  words  .enough  to  blame 
The  measure  of  another's  shame." 

But  now  she  too  has  become  what  she 
chid ;  she  too  is  a  sinner,  and  cannot  chide! 
The  closing  words  of  the  soliloquy  have 
never  been  translated;  there  is  a  some- 
thing in  the  simplicity  and  intensity  of  the 
expression  which  defies  translation : 

Dooh  alles  was  dazn  mich  trieb, 
Gott!  war  so  gut!  aoh  war  so  Ueb! 

Here,  however,  are  some  of  the  attempta 
—  all  as  bad  as  they  well  can  be  : 

Yet  all  that  drove  my  heart  thereto, 

Qod!  was  so  good,  so  dear,  so  true! — ^Tatu>b. 

Yet  all  that  urged  me  on  —  alas! 

How  sweet!  O  God!  how  dear  it  was. — Hius. 

And  yet,  and  yet — alas  the  cause 

God  knows  so  good,  so  dear  it  was.  — Mabiix. 

Yet  all  that  on  to  ruin  drove. 

Ah  God,  was  good!  and  worth  my  love. — H!i 

Immediately  on  this  follows  Gretchen'a 
Hymn  to  the  Virgin,  founded  on  the  grand 
old  Slabat  Mater,  Of  this  the  best  trans- 
lation is  by  a  lady,  the  only  one  of  her 
sex,  as  far  as  we  know,  who  has  translated 
any  considerable  part  of  Faust,  and  we  are 
glad  to  make  ic  known  to  our  readers :  — 

Bend  down  thy  gracious  brow, 
O  rich  in  sorrow  thou! 
Upon  my  sore  distress  and  need! 
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The  sword  hath  pieroed  thj  heurt, 
For  aching  with  the  amart 

Thoa  Btoodst  to  see  thine  own  Son  bleed. 
Then  to  the  Father  high 
Weiit  np  thy  yearning  sigh, 

Pleading  for  his  and  thy  sore  need. 

Who  kooweth 
How  floweth 

Keen  angUish  through  me  now. 
How  my  poor  heart  with  fear 
h  trembling  longing  here  T 

Thou  knowest,  only  thou. 

And  wheresoe'er  I  go 

With  woe,  and  woe,  and  woe. 

My  heart  is  always  aching; 
And  when  alone  I  creep 
I  weep,  and  weep,  and  weep, 

Mj  heart  is  in  me  breaking. 

■ 

The  flowers  before  my  window. 

As  soon  as  dawn  appears, 
Dew-^mmed  I  pluck  to  bring  (hee, 

The  dew-drops  are  my  tears. 

The  bright  sun  every  morrow. 

As  on  the  day.  that's  fled. 
Finds  me  in  lonely  sorrow 

Weq>ing  upon  my  bed. 

Keep,  save  me,  comfort  me  indeed. 
Bead  down  thy  gracious  brow, 

0  Rich  in  sorrow  thou! 
Upon  my  sore  distress  and  need. 

MS.,  "  A.  P."      I 

This  touching  hymn  prepares  ua  for  two 
scenes,  in  one  of  which  Valentine,  Gretch- 
en's  brother,  finds  Faust  and  Mephistophe- 
lea  serenading  bis  sister,  whose  shame  is 
now  known,  and,  attempting  to  drive  them 
off,  is  slain,  and  dies  reproaching  her. 
There  is  no  part  more  full  of  character 
ud  vigour,  and  Valentine,  though  only 
sketched,  is  drawn,  we  need  scarcely  say, 
vith  artist-hand.  Faust,  of  course,  has  to 
fly  for  this  murder,  and  Margaret  seeks 
comfort  in  the  cathedral,  praying  to  God. 
An  evil  spirit  is  introduced,  through  whose 
^ords  we  learn  that  the  mother  has  died 
from  the  sleeping-potion,  and  he  infuses  the 
temptation  to  kill  the  coming  babe.  In  the 
former  of  these  scenes  is  evidence  of  the 
BtroQfr  hold  the  play  of  Hamlet  always  had 
OTer  Goethe's  mind.  Whoever  has  read 
Wilhelm  Meister  will  remember  that  a  crit- 
ique on  Hamlet  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing di^rressions  of  that  most  digressive 
york.  Tanst'sself-communingi  have  much 
in  common  with  those  of  Hamlet,  different 
*8  are  the  circumstances  of  the  two  char- 
acters. It  is  due,  then,  to  Goethe's  admira- 
tion for  this  play,  and  to  the  character  of 
Mephistopheles,  that  the  serenade,  which 
^ephistopheles  calls  "  ein  moralisch  Lied," 


is  a  free  but  excellent  translation  of  Ophe- 
lia's song,  *'  Good-morrow,  'tis  St.  Valen-* 
tine's  Day."  Tlie  song,  too,  is  in  admira- 
ble contrast  with  Faust's  tone,  lie  is  al- 
ways desirous  of  veiling  his  real  sensuality 
and  sin  under  a  veil  of  romance,  while 
Mephistopheles,  on  every  occasion,  strips 
off  all  wrappages,  and  brings  to  light  that 
hidden  element  of  baser  desire  which  un- 
derlies almost  every  noble  and  tender  feel- 
ing in  all  but  the  highest  natures. 

We  would  much  wish  to  linger  on  the 
Walpur^is  Nacht  scene,  especially  becaune 
it  would  be  interesting  to  compare  Shel- 
ley's translation  with  the  more  literal  ones. 
His  version  is  rather  a  "transcription," 
embroidered  also  with  his  own  magnificent 
fancies.  But  we  dare  not  quote,  because 
to  give  any  idea  of  this  grand  passage 
wotfld  require  a  large  space.  Let  it,  how- 
ever, be  said  that  this  scene  is  no  burlesque, 
no  intrusion  on  the  tragedy,  but  a  very 
real  display  of  the  mode  in  which  a  de- 
based spiritual  nature  takes  shameless  de- 
H^ht  in  all  that  is  carnal,  sensual,  devilish. 
Yet  through  the  whole  there  gleam  flashes 
of  a  higher  nature  still  in  Faust ;  he  will 
never  be  content  without  the  possession  of 
that  which,  at  the  time,  seems  the  highest 
attainable,  even  when  his  quest  is  turned 
aside  to  an  evil  aim. 

We  pass  to  the  last  scene  in  the  prison, 
where  Margaret  awaits  her  execution,  for 
the  crime  of  child-murder.  A  very  great 
artist,  in  our  own  days,  has  made  poor 
Hetty,  in  AdamBedej  interesting  under  the 
same  circumstances,  and  in  spite  of  her 
crime,  but  then  she  has  made  her  also  lit- 
tle more  than  an  animal,  a  creature  almost 
without  moral  sense,  whom  we  could  still 
feel  inclined  to  pet  once  more,  as  we  may  a 
cat  which  has  devoured  its  young.  Indeed, 
it  is  to  a  kitten  that  the  author  has  com- 
pared her.  Goethe,  who  has  drawn  his 
heroine  as  a  true  woman,  with  intellect, 
strong  religious  feelings,  and  a  nature  rath- 
er passionate  and  sensuous  than  sensual,  is 
obliged  to  make  her  troubles  unhinge  her 
mind,  and  to  hint  that  not  only  after,  but 
before  her  crime,  she  was  not  of  sound 
brain.  Mad,  stamped  with  infamy  and 
awaiting  death,  Faust  comes  to  her,  bavins 
obtained,  through  Mephistopheles,  the  gaol- 
er's keys,  that  he  may  lead  her  out  to  a. 
new  life. 

Mr.  Lewes  truly  says,'  "  The  terrible  pa- 
thos of  this  interview  brings  tears  to  our 
eyes  after  twenty  readings.  As  the  pas- 
sion rises  to  a  climax,  the  grim  passionless 
face  of  Mephistopheles  appears  —  thus 
completing  the  circle  of  irony  which  runs 
throughout  the  poem."    But  we  do  not 
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agree  with  him  that  it  is  untranslatable. 
It  is  true  that  no  one  has  as  yet  succeeded, 
but  all  those  whose  versions  have  any 
merit  at  all  have  dobe  part  of  it  well,  and 
we  cannot  doubt  that  some  day  it  will  be 
done  by  whoever  is  sufficiently  penetrated 
by  and  filled  with  the  spirit  of  the  great 
master  who  wrote  it. 

We  attempt  to  give  some  idea  of  it  by 
means  of  various  translations. 

Thb  Prison. 

Faust  with  a  bunch  of  keys  and  a  lamp  before 
a  small  iron  door. 

Strength  to  my  limbs  my  fainting  soul  denies, 
Sick  with  the  sense  of  man's  collected  woe; 
Behind  this  dangeon's  dripping  walls  she  lies. 
Frenzy  the  crime  for  which  her  blood  most 
flow. 
Traitor,  thou  darest  not  enter  in 
To  face  the  witness  of  thy  sin. 

Forward !  thy  cowardice  draws  down  the  blow. 

Lord  KuiicaMimK. 

He  graspe  the  lock :  singing  is  heard  within. 

My  mother  the  harlot 

Who  put  me  to  death. 
My  fiitller  the  varlet 

Who  eaten  me  hath! 
Little  sister  so  good 
Laid  my  bones  in  the  wood. 

In  the  damp  moss  and  clay; 
Then  I  was  a  beautiful  bird  o'  the  wood. 

Fly  away !  Fly  away  I  —  Tatlob, 

Faust  opens  the  door. 

She  little  dreams  that  her  beloved  is  near, 
The  rattling  chains,  the  rostllDg  straw  can  hear. 

Martin. 

[fiis  enters. 

Margaret   (trying  to  conceal  herself  on  the 

bed).    Woe!  Woe!  they  come,  'tis  hard  to 

die! 
Fauft  {gently).    Hush!  Hush!  I  come  to  break 

thy  chain. 
Margaret  {dragging   herself  towards    him). 

Act  thou  a  man,  then  feel  sore  need  have  I. 
Faust,     Hush,  thou  wilt  cry  the  warders  wake 

again. 

[He  takes  hold  of  the  fetters  to  unlock  them. 

Margaret.     O  headsman,  who  to  thee  such 

power 
0*er  me  oould  give, 
Thou  com'st  for  me  at  midnight  hour, 

O  pity  me  and  let  me  live! 
To  wait  for  morn  is  not  too  long, 

IShe  stands  up. 
For  I  am  still  so  young,  so  young 
For  death  to  ruin. 

And  I  was  fair,  and  that  was  my  undoing. 
My  love  was  near,  but  now  is  fled. 
The  flowers  are  scattered  and  the  wreath  is 

dead; 
Clutch  me  not  thus  so  cruelly. 


Spare  me,  for  what  have  I  done  to  thceT 

0  let  me  not  in  vain  implore 

Who  never  saw  thee  in  my  days  before! 
Faust.     How  can  I  bear  this  sorrow  more  ? 
Margaret.     I  yield  before  thy  greater  might. 
But  let  me  give  my  babe  the  breast, 

1  rocked  it  on  my  heart  to-night; 

They  took  it,  and  with  it  my  rest. 
And  now  they  say  I  killed  it  in  despite: 
I  never  more  shall  gladness  know. 

They  make  their  songs  on  me,  the  folk  act 
cruelly! 
An  old,  old  story  ends  just  so. 

Who  pointed  it  at  me  T  —  MS. 

■  •  •  •  • 

Fautt.    Come,  oome,  the  night  begins  to  waae. 
Margaret.     My  mother  have  I  foully  slain, 
My  baby  have  I  drowned. 
Thy  love  and  mine  by  it  was  crowned. 
Thy  love.     'Tis  thou.    Scarce  true  it  seems. 
Reach  here  thy  hand.    These  are  not  dre*Bis. 
Thine  own  dear  hand!  But  ah,  what  drips— 
Oh  Wipe  it — from  thy  finger-tips? 
The  blood  drops  run; 
Ah  God!  what  hast  thou  done  7 
0  place  thy  dagger  fast 
Within  the  sheath.    . 
Faust.    Sweet!  let  the  past  be  past 

Thy  words  are  death.  —  BIS. 
•  •  .  ■  • 

Margaret.     Be  quick!    Be  quick! 
Save  thy  perishing  child! 
Away!    Follow  the  ridge 
Up  by  the  brook, 
Over  the  bridge. 
Into  the  wood 

To  the  left,  where  the  plank  is  placed 
In  the  pool! 
Seize  it  in  haste, 
•Tis  trying  to  rise, 
'Tis  straggling  still! 
Save  it !    Save  it !  ~  Tatlob. 

.  .  •  • 

Faust.    The  day  dawns,  0  my  love,  my  love! 
Margaret.    Day!    Yes,  it  is  day!  the  day  of 
judgment's  dawning. 
It  should  be  my  wedding  morning. 

Tell  no  one  that  you  came  to  me  befora 
Woe  for  my  wreath  of  flowers. 
All  now  is  past. 
We  two  shall  meet  at  last, 
But  not  for  joyous  hours. 

The  crowd  throngs,  not  a  word  they  speak, 
The  lanes,  the  square. 
Scarce  hold  them  there. 

When  tolls  the  bell,  the  staff  will  break, 
Ah,  how  they  seize  me  and  bind  me. 

Me  to  the  blood-seat  quick  they  take  : 
The  edge  which  quivers  here  behind  me 

Is  quivering  now  for  every  neck. 
The  world  lies  dumb  as  the  grave!  —  MS. 

The  above  extracts  may  give  some  idea  of 
this  tremendous  scene,  unequalled,  ss  i( 
seems  to  us,  in  the  whole  range  of  tra^ 
dy,  and  with  this  our  paper  must  end.  W« 
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troold  gladly  have  examined  more  closely 
the  errors  and  excellences  of  the  transla- 
tions we  have  named  as  the  best,  and  men- 
tioned some  we  have  passed  over  in  si- 
lence. These  we  mast  beg  our  readers  to 
consider  as,  in  our  view,  holding  a  middle 
place,  not  so  good  as  those  we  have  speci- 
fied as  good,  or  sinking  into  the  depths  of 
Messrs.  Galvan  and  Birch. 

If  we  have  in  any  degree  interested  our 
readers,  we  trust  their  interest  may  lead 
them  to  study  once  more  for  themselves 
the  greatest  work  of  the  century's  great- 
est poet, 

Who  leads  as  in  his  magio  spell 

From  heaven  through  the  world  to  helL 


Prom  Temple  Bar. 
MADAME  6EBD£R*3  HUSBAND. 

BT  THK  AUTHOB  OV    "  FATTY." 
I. 

**AsD  I  say  to  you,  monsieur,  that  I  would 
not  aek  you  t»  derange  yourself  for  my 
coDTenience.  Ah,  ma  foil  I  think  not, 
indeed,  except  that  in  this  change  you  will 
fiod  a  benefit,     del !  " 

Here  Madame  M^rand's  black  eyes  seek 
the  sky  —  for  we  are  standing  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  open  courtyard  round  which 
the  hotel  is  built — and  her  well-shaped 
hands  clasp  each  other  lovingly,  as  if  for 
support  against  my  mute  injustice.  I  had 
not  spoken.  At  home,  in  England,  a  per- 
soD,  nameless  here,  calls  me  contradictory ; 
bat  I  am  a  shy  man,  and  moreover  my 
French,  although  passable,  is  still  insular 
French,  and  if  one  contradicts,  one  should 
not  be  either  undecided  or  absurd,  espe- 
cially face  to  face  with  Madame  Mdrand. 
She  has  been  handsome  once,  and  she  still 
has  a  well-preserved  figure  and  bright 
black  eyes,  but  the  brightness  is  hard. 
Between  ourselves,  I  am  afraid  of  my 
bndlady.  I  would  not  change  places  with 
that  small  light-haired  husband  of  hers  on 
any  account.  Ilis  name  is  Dupont,  and 
she  writes  herself,  I  believe,  Dupont-Me- 
fsnd;  but  every  one  calls  her  Madame 
Merand. 

As  I  look  at  those  black  eyes  coming 
down  from  the  sky  to  settle  piercingly  on 
my  qniet  countenance,  I  again  congratu- 
Ute  myself  that  I  am  not  the  light-haired 
Dupont.  It  is  all  very  well  to  have  a  rich, 
clever  wife,  and  so  only  to  have  a  nominal 
post  at  the  harbour  of  St.-Roque,  to  smoke 
cigarettes  or  play  billiards  all  day;  but 
1  fancy  Monsieur  Dupont  feels  like  a  tru- 


ant schoolboy  when  he  comes  home  in  the 
evening,  and  goes  into  the  little  parlour 
on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  arched  en» 
trance-way,  and  sees  us  free  men  at  din- 
ner in  the  salle  a  manger  opposite.  But 
then  there  are  men  to  whom  work  is  the 
greatest  evil  of  life,  and  it  is  possible  that 
Monsieur  Dupont  takes  his  snubbings  as 
the  daily  wage  of  his  inglorious  idleness. 

*'  Ciel !  '*  Madame  has  taken  a  long 
breath,  and  now  she  repeats  her  adjura- 
tion with  emphasis.  '*I  say  to  monsieur 
that  the  room  I  propose  is  a  charming 
bedchamber  —  large,  spacious,  with  two 
windows,  with  two  beds  —  enfirif  with  a 
carpet  of  Brussels  and  a  large  round  table. 
What  will  you  V  It  has,  besides,  a  glass 
door,  which  looks  on  the  gallery  running 
round  the  court." 

She  points  upward,  and  I  see  the  door 
in  question  at  the  end  of  the  open  gallery, 
shaded  by  a  white  muslin  curtain. 

When  one  has  kept  one's  repugnance 
under  control  it  is  mortifying  to  be  ar- 
gued with  as  if  one  had  expressed  it.  I 
know  that  madame  was  talking  to  the  look 
she  surprised  on  my  face,  not  to  me  —  a 
look  which  I  expect  spoke  plainly. 

"Why  should  I  be  moved  out  of  my 
comfortable  bedroom  just  because  a  gen- 
eral of  division  is  to  take  up  his  quarters 
in  the  Hdtel  Ste.-Barbe  for  two  nights? 
But  I  made  no  remonstrance  in  words. 

Madame  moves  past  me  to  the  foot  of 
the  staircase,  and  my  tongue  recovers  it- 
self as  soon  as  her  back  is  turned  and  I 
no  long:er  see  those  flashing  black  eyes. 

"  It  is  all  very  well,  madame,  but  the 
room  to  which  you  point  is  a  back  room, 
and  I  object  to  windows  which  have  only 
a  back  lookout." 

Stables,  foul  stnells,  horrors  not  to  be 
named,  flit  through  my  brain  as  I  follow 
those  firmly  set,  shapely  feet  up-stairs. 
She  makes  no  answer  till  we  reach  the 
end  of  this  right-hand  gallery,  and  then 
she  unlocks  the  curtained  door,  and  flings 
it  open. 

"  V9Uhj  monsieur  I  Perhaps  monsieur 
will  have  the  complaisance  to  enter  and 
tell  me  if  any  front  windows  in  St.-Roque 
can  be  more  delightful  than  these  ?  " 

Two  long  windows.  Madame  pushes 
the  persiennes  wide  open. 

The  sunshine  streams  in  —  morning 
sunshine — bringing  with  it  an  exquisite 
flower  fragrance. 

Involuntarily  I  walked  quickly  up  to 
a  window.  I  don't  mind  confessing  tnat  I 
have  a  passion  for  flowers.  They  are  to 
mo  that  which  dumb  animals  are  to  some 
people  —  creatures  to  be  loved  and  cher- 
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ished.  There  is  Romething  so  delicate,  so 
unearthly,  in  their  beauty,  that  I  some- 
times faDcy  they  come  direct  from  heaven 
—  hints  of  the  joys  in  store  for  the  blessed. 

I  have  a  satisfaction  in  writing  this 
thought  down  here,  because,  as  this  paper 
will  be  printed  anonymously,  no  one  can 
trace  it  to  me ;  and  I  would  not  have  Je- 
mima (my  sister's  name  is  not  Jemima, 
but  it  is  shorter  than  saying  a  *^  nameless 
person  "  every  time,  and  answers  the  pur- 
pose as  well,)  —  I  would  not  have  her 
aware  of  this  sentimental  belief  of  mine 
on  any  account.  One  must  never  allow  a 
woman  to  perceive  that  one  has  any  pow- 
er of  fancy.  She  immediately  begins  to 
doubt  one's  common-sense,  and  stigma- 
tizes one  as  womanish  and  unable  to  di- 
rect her  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life ; 
and  with  all  that  has  been  written  and 
said  about  women,  first  and  last  —  and 
nine-tenths  of  it  is  sheer  nonsense  —  the 
only  point  I  agree  with  is  that,  ho^«ever 
much  kindness  and  affection  you  have 
for  a  woman,  you  must  always  show  her 
that  you  are  her  superior.  Show  it  — 
don't  assert  it,  my  good  fellow,  whoever 
you  may  be,  or  she  will  laugh  at  you  di- 
rectly. I  am  not  sure  that  Madame  Ma- 
raud would  ever  have  eyes  to  see  any 
man's  superiority.  And  this  reflection 
brings  me  again  to  the  back  window  of 
the  Hotel  Ste.-Barbe. 

Facing  me  at  a  distance  of  ten  yards  or 
so  were  other  back  windows,  plainly  be- 
longing to  small  houses,  and  on  the  leads 
which  stretched  beside  the  little  court  of 
one  of  these,,  exactly  opposite,  was  a  per- 
fect blaze  of  flowers;  snowy  fuchsias  with 
glowing  centres,  geraniums,  myrtles  full 
of  starry  blossoms,  nasturtiums  of  many 
colours,  and,  among  all,  plenty  of  scented 
verbenas  and  heliotrope. 

"Madame,"  I  exclaimed,  "I  am  quite 
satisfied.  You  may  order  my  luggage  to 
be  sent  round.*' 

Madame  grew  radiant;  the  black,  eyes 
softened,  and  she  courtesied,  and  was  even 
voluble  for  so  stately  a  person.  • 

*'  Monsieur  admires  flowers  ?  "  Really, 
women  have  a  way  of  seeing  into  my 
thoughts  which  is  startling,  ^r  when  I 
look  at  myself  in  the  glass  I  cannot  say  I 
behold  an  expressive  countenance. 

"  Ah  1  "  —  madame  gave  a  sigh  here  — 
"they  are  the  only  comfort  of  ray  poor 
neighbour  there,  Madame  Gerder."  She 
looked  across  at  the  opposite  window ;  it 
was  open,  and  showed  a  small,  almost 
empty  room.  There  seemed  otily  a  cur- 
tained bed,  a  table,  two  chairs,  an  armoire, 
and  a  white  and  black  crucifix  beside  the 


jbed.  "A  dull-looking  room,"  I  thought; 
and  my  eyes  went  up  to  the  story  above, 
which  plainly  belonged  to  a  laundress. 
Two  poles  projected  from  this  window, 
laden  with  many-coloured  garments  dryiog 
in  the  sunshine.  In  the  court  below  &u 
urchin  sat  on  the  stones  playing  with  a 
headless  doll,  and  from  these  stones. a 
vine  struggled  up  the  wall  of  the  hoase 
and  clustered  its  leaves  round  Madame 
Gerder's  window. .  "  Too  bright  a  frame 
for  so  dull  a  picture,^'  I  thought.  I  tamed 
to  make  inquiry  about  my  opposite  neigh- 
bour, but  Madame  Merand  had  departed. 

II. 

I  LOOKED  round  my  room.  The  beds 
appeared  clean  and  comfortable.  Are  cot 
beds  in  good  French  inns  always  clean 
and  comwtable?  There  was  none  of- 
the  velvet  and  gilded  splendour  which 
had  adorned  th^  chimney-piece  of  my 
former  bed-chamber ;  but  then,  what  will 
you  ?  as  Madame  would  have  said.  The 
sofa  was  larger,  softer  even,  and  the  room 
itself  was  twice  as  large  as  the  one  I  bad 
given  up  to  the  general,  and,  instead  of 
the  perpetual  noise  and  trafiic  of  the  Rue 
Ecuyere,  I  had  a  quiet  look-out  on  those 
lovely  flowers.  I  felt  glad  that  T  had 
yielded  without  much  reqionstrance. 

"I  wish  I  knew  why  she  is  *poor  Ma- 
dame Gerder.'"  I  was  looking  at  the 
flowers  again. 

.  *'  Madame  Leroux  I  Madame  Leroux ! " 
in  the  shrillest  tone  from  an  unseen  in- 
mate over  the  way.    "  Are  you  come  in  ?  " 

My  interest  in  my  flower-loving  neigh- 
bour had  received  a  check.  I  object  to 
loud-voiced  women,  and  this  was  no  doubt 
Madame  Gerder.  I  took  up  my  hat  again, 
and  went  out  for  a  walk  to  the  old  ruined 
castle. 

No  peace  here.  A  set  of  boys,  small, 
ragged  creatures,  were  collected  round  one 
of  their  number  declared  to  be  a  Prussian 
spy,  and  they  grew  so  eager  and  excited 
in  their  game  that  they  were  just  proceed- 
ing to  hang  him  to  a  branch  of  one  of  the 
trees  in  the  castle  moat,  when  the  sentry 
above  called  to  them  to  desist. 

I  walked  slowly  through  the  town,  mas- 
ing  over  the  miseries  of  war.  There  was 
scarcely  a  man  to  be  seen  in  theshop.^. 

*'  I  wonder  what  the  next  generation  of 
Frenchwomen  will  do  for  husbands !  " 

I  had  to  dine  with  a  friend  near  the  har- 
bour ;  he  was  to  start  for  Havre  early  next 
morning,  so  I  stayed  with  him  as  long  as  1 
could. 

Madame  Merand  was  sitting  in  her  little 
parlour  as  I  passed  under  the  low-brovred 
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entrance ;  she  came  forward,  and  herself 
pre'^eDted  ae  with  the  key  of  my  new 
room  —  a  most  unusual  condescension. 

*- Monsieur  will  iind  his  bougie  on  his 
table." 

While  I  groped  my  way  carefully  across 
my  vast  unknown  chamber,  I  saw  a  lisrht 
opposite  in  the  vine-flower-window  of  Ma- 
dame Gerder.  .  I  confess  that  I  am  slightly 
ioqoisitive ;  not  more  than  most  men  are, 
perhaps ;  but  I  felt  a  certain  amount  of  sat- 
isfaction in  seeing,  when  I  went  up  to  the 
viodow,  that  the  curtain  of  my  neigh- 
boor's  window  was  not  drawn. 

Hie  room  was  dimly  lighted  by  a  single 
caudle.  A  woman  was  sitting  at  the  table, 
but  I  could  not  see  her  face ;  it  was  hid- 
den by  her  hands ;  but  I  could  see  by  the 
Bfandder  that  passed  over  her  figure  that 
she  was  crying.  It  seemed  to  me  that  she 
▼as  dressed  in  black. 

**No  doubt  she  has  lost  a  husband  or  a 
brother  in  this  war  —  not  a  son :  she  can- 
not be  old  enough." 

It  was  treasonable  to  stand  there  hidden 
by  the  darkness.  I  lit  my  candle,  and 
vhen  I  went  back  to  the  window  Madame 
Gerder  had  drawn  the  curtain  across  hers. 

Next  day,  when  I  opened  my  windows, 
Madame  Gerder  was  on  the  leads  watering 
ber  flowers  out  of  a  battered  tin  mug.  I 
saw  in  the  morning  light  that  her  gown 
vas  dark  .bl\ie ;  so  I  had  not  guessed 
rightly  at  the  cause  of  her  grief. 

She  looked  up.  No,  it  was  impossible 
that  the  shrill  voice  which  had  jarred  my 
nerves  belonged  to  that  quiet  face  —  a 
&ce  not  beautiful  according  to  the  vulgar 
rendering,  but  yet  in  which,  spite  of  its 
ordinary  features  and  dull  complexion, 
there  was  to  me  a  certain  beauty  of  ex- 
pression—  a  steadfast,  mournful  look,  as 
if  the  earnest  soul  had  been  set  a  task  al- 
most beyond  its  strength,  but,  havinor  it 
set,  would  not  falter  or  dally  wilfully, 
though  it  might  faint  by  the  way. 

Here  I  pulled  up  my  shirt  collar  and 
Bmiled. 

There  is  a  sentimental  influence  in  this 
St,-Roque.  N.B. —  I  must  remember  not 
to  come  here  with  Jemima.  I  should  never 
hear  the  last  of  such  folly.  I  wonder,  if 
Jemima  had  ever  married,  whether  her 
hosband  would  have  been  compelled  to 
keep  the  guard  over  his  words  that  I  do  ? 
I  rather  fancy  it  is  for  want  of  this  reserve, 
or  self-respect,  or  whatever  it  may  be 
called,  that  so  many  husbands  are  hen- 
pecked. A  woman,  as  I  said  before,  is  a 
charming  creature,  well  kept  under.  I 
think  Mr.  Milverton  is  very  sensible  on 
this  subject.    You  must  always  treat  wo- 


men with  kindness  and  courtesy,  not  so 
much  from  any  spontaneous  feeling,  or  be- 
cause they  are  only  to  be  ruled  by  concili- 
ation, and,  to  a  great  extent,  cajolery ;  but 
the  man  who  ouce  lays  his  heart  open  to  a 
woman  and  lets  her  spy  out  the  weak 
places  thereof,  and  then  appeals  to  what 
he  imagines  are  her  great  qualities,  is  for 
ever  after  a  shorn  Samson.  She  never 
forgets,  never  spares ;  she  is,  in  fact,  only 
to  be  governed  by  absolute  authority,  so 
handled  that  she  fancies  that  she  is  pleas- 
ing herself ;  as  to  high  souls  and  self-de- 
votion, all  that  kind  of  feeling  want  out 
with  Sir  Charles  Grandison  and  his  charm- 
ing Harriet. 

At  this  moment  Madame  Gerder  looked 
me  full,  in  the  face.  My  sentimentalism 
returned  in  full  force,  and  a  faint  glimmer 
came  to  me  that  perhaps  there  might  be 
another  type  of  woman  in  the  world  than 
my  sister,  Jemima  Ponsonby. 

How  young  Madame  Gerder  was !  —  not 
mofe  than  thirty;  and  yet  her  forehead 
was  lined  and  her  face  stamped  with  anx- 
iety —  creases  that  will  never  wear  out,  I 
thought,  as  I  watched  her  retreat  across 
the  leads  and  then  disappear  at  the  end  of 
them  down  some  steps  which  led,  I  im* 
agine,  into  the  house. 

A  small  child  toddled  into  the  court  in 
its  night-gown,  and  immediately  the  same 
sharp  cry  of  **  Madame  Leroux  I  Madame 
Lerouxl"  set  my  nerves  ajar;  it  came 
from  the  laundress  on  the  upper  story ;  I 
felt  glad  it  did  not  belong  to  my  interest- 
ing neighbour  with  the  quiet  face  and 
earnest  eyes. 

*'  Madame  I^roux  !  "  a  third  time.  "  why 
do  you  not  listen  when  there  is  Victor, 
en  chemise  and  with  bare  feet,  catching 
frogs  in  the  yard  ?  " 

I  had  wondered  what  the  little  fellow 
was  groping  for  in  the  further  corner 
among  the  cracked  moss-grown  stones. 

A  stout,  rosy-cheeked  woman  plunged 
suddenly  out  of  the  shed  that  supported 
the  leads  along  one  side  of  the  yard, 
seized  Victor,  and  disappeared  again. 

Instead  of  going  down  into  the  salle,  I 
stood  waiting  till  Madame  Gerder  reap- 
peared in  her  little  room.  Then  I  left  the 
window  and  went  to  my  breakfast.  When 
I  came  up  again  she  was  seated  at  her 
table,  working  hard  at  embroidery. 

I  went  over  to  Villers  that  morning ;  but 
when  I  came  back  there  she  was,  still  work- 
ing with  the  same  diligence.  I  stood  at 
the  window  watching  little  Victor  and  his 
sister  at  play  in  the  yard;  but  Madame 
Gerder  never  moved ;  she  seemed  uncon* 
scioua  of  my  presence. 
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"  She  will  water  her  flowers  in  the  even- 
ing/' I  thought,  and  actually  I  hurried  up- 
stairs after  the  table  cThote  dinner  for  the 
chance  of  seeing  her. 

Yes,  there  she  was,  tin  mug  in  hand ;  but 
though  I  stood  all  the  time  at  mj  window, 
she  never  once  looked  up  or  gave  me  a 
chance  of  speaking  to  her. 

I  had  tired  myself  at  Villers,  and  be- 
sides this,  I  had  several  letters  to  write. 
Why  will  women  answer  one's  letters  so 
quickly,  and  then  write  again  before  one 
has  recovered  the  fatigue  of  a  previous 
letter?  The  feminine  mind  is  more  im- 
patient on  this  subject  than  on  any  other, 
and,  considering  the  marvellous  produc- 
tions that  issue  from  the  feminine  pen  — 
breathless  sentences,  wanderinn;  ever  so 
many  ways  at  once  —  the  writers  should 
be  content  with  the  trouble  they  give  their 
unhappy  correspondents  in  the  way  of 
reading,  without  further  ejcpectation. 

Stiil  I  must  write  to  «iemima,  though 
why  she  should  fill  nearly  two  pages  with 
an  account  of  the  cook's  whitlow  baffles 
me.  I  have  a  respect  for  cook,  and  if  she 
suffers  I  am  sorry  for  her ;  but  I  cannot  do 
her  any  good.  I  know  nothing  about  whit- 
lows ;  then  why  inflict  the  progress  of  one 
on  me  ?  I  wonder  what  Jemima  would  say 
if  I  were  to  write  an  account  of  Madame 
Gerder  and  her  flowers  I  And  yet  the  one 
subject  is  far  more  generally  interesting 
than  the  otherl 

At  this  poin^  of  my  reflections  I  rouse 
suddenly,  as  crAe  rouses  in  the  night  from 
sleep ;  my  eyes  go  at  once,  as  if  a  magnet 
drew  them  there,  to  the  windows  of  my 
opposite  neighbour.  Her  light  has  van- 
ished, and  yet  she  has  not  gone  to  bed,  for 
the  curtain  is  still  undrawn.  I  look  at  my 
watch.  Nine  o'clock —  not  likely  she  would 
go  to  bed  so  soon ;  but  what  a  strangely 
late  hour  for  a  young  woman  to  go  out 
walking  alone  1  Perhaps  she  embroiders 
for  some  of  the  shops,  and  has  gone  to  take 
her  work  home  ;  and  then  I  remember  how 
punctually  every  shop  in  St.-Koque  closes 
at  eight  o'clock. 

^  I'm  an  old  fool  to  notice  and  dwell  on 
every  little  incident  about  this  woman. 
What  is  she  to  me  ?  Besides,  I  saw  a  ring 
on  her  finger,  and  I  have  always  set  mjr- 
eelf  against  widows,  and  there  is  plainly  no 
Monsieur  Gerder  in  the  case." 

In  five  minutes  I  reach  the  Place  St- 
Pierre,  and  while  I  pace  up  and  down 
smoking  my  cigar  beneath  the  vast  dark- 
ness of  the  church,  I  think  how  exquisite 
it&  Jleche  must  look  silvered  by  bright  moon- 
light. But  as  there  is  no  moon,  and  the 
streets  are  deserted  —  St.-Roque  is  a  most 


surprising  town  in  the  way  of  early  going 
to  roost  —  I  go  back  to  the  Hdtel  Ste.- 
Barbe.  My  landlady  does  not  come  fo^ 
ward  to  say  good-night.    I  glance  at  the 

£arlour,  and  catch  a  glimpse  of  Madame 
[drand  sitting  erect,  with  an  awful  coaa- 
tenance.  The  little  cringing  Dupont  stands 
before  her,  hat  in  hand,  with  drooping 
shoulders,  his  whole  attitude  suggestive  of 
a  whipped  spaniel. 

**  Defend  me  from  marriage,"  I  think,  ss 
I  go  up-stairs. 

When  I  got  fairly  into  my  room  I  saw 
before  I  lit  my  candle  that  my  neighbour 
had  returned.  There  she  sat,  her  bonnet 
in  her  lap,  her  face  not  hidden  in  her  hands, 
but  her  grief  plainly  to  be  seen  as  the  light 
fell  on  her.  My  sympathy  carried  me  out 
of  all  reserve.  I  stood  watching  her  sor- 
row—  sometimes  an  agonizing  burst  of 
tears,  her  handkerchief  pressed  to  her  eyes, 
while  her  body  quivered  with  sobs,  and 
then,  as  she  quieted,  a  deep  hushed  still- 
ness that  seemed  to  me  like  despair. 

Once  I  found  myself  opening  the  win- 
dow. I  suppose  I  was  actually  going  across 
the  leads  to  comfort  her. 

"  Don't  be  an  impulsive  fool,  John  Pon- 
sonby  1 "  The  family  name  brought  back 
the  calm  judgment  that  is  said  to  go  with 
it.  I  resolutely  drew  the  curtains  across 
my  windows  and  lit  my  candle. 

When  I  looked  over  the  way,  just  before 
going  to  bed,  my  neighbour's  light  was 
out. 

III. 

It  was  very  absurd,  of  course,  but  I  have 
generally  found  that  one's  self-reproach 
lessens  if  one  communicates  it,  and,  as  I 
said  before,  this  article  is  strictly  anony- 
mous ;  therefore  I  confess,  without  defence 
or  reservation,  spite  of  its  absurdity,  that 
my  last  thought  when  I  went  to  bed  was 
Madame  Gerder,  and  when  I  waked  next 
morning  it  seemed  also  natural  that  my 
first  thought  was  of  her. 

There  she  was  watering  her  flowers  with 
the  same  steadfast,  gentle  look  in  her  eyes 
I  noticed  yesterday. 

I  opened  my  window  and  I  coughed. 
Victor  and  his  sist«r,  in  one  of  the  inter- 
vals of  frog-hunting,  heard  the  cough  and 
looked  up.  They  pointed  their  fat  fingers, 
and  cried,  "  Via  un  ni'sieur  anglais  !  TienSj 
que  cest  drole  I " 

But  Madame  Grerder  never  looked  off 
her  flowers.  I  was  glad  of  this.  Children 
are  sweet  innocents,  I  don't  doubt,  to  their 
mothers,  and  I  do  not  dislike  them  myself, 
clean,  and  under  the  care  of  a  respectable 
nurse,  who  knows  how  to  check  their  silly 
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Cttle  speeches ;  bat  my  ears  were  tingling 
and  my  face  was  hot. 

Why  shoald  it  be  droll  to  be  an  English- 
man? Or  do  these  begrimed  little  idiots 
mean  that  there  is  anything  droll  about 
me  ?  **  Bolt !  Bah  /  "  as  my  landlady  says ; 
they  want  whipping. 

My  landlady's  name  suggested  a  vent 
for  the  curiosity  which  tormented  me. 
Curiosity  is  not  the  word ;  it  was  rather  a 
friendly  sympathy  with  this  poor  widow, 
and  a  wish,  if  that  were  possible,  to  relieve 
her  sorrow. 

I  will  say  for  Madame  Mdrand  that  she 
must  be  a  very  clever  woman,  and  she 
most  be  also  that  which  clever  women  are 
not  always  —  an  excellent  economizer  of 
time.  She  has  always  time  to  speak  to  me 
in  a  collected  and  gracious  manner,  even 
when  I  see  the  chef  looming  white  in  the 
distance  beside  the  great  trough  in  the 
courtyard,  or  Ferdinand,  the  head  garfon, 
standing  at  the  door  of  the  salle  h  manger^ 
both  frenzied  with  eagerness  to  get  the 
mistress's  ear.  I  am  always  sorry  when  I 
interfere  with  the  chef;  he  is  a  genius  in 
bis  way ;  his  col-au-venls  and  his  chapon  aux 
(ruffes  are  triumphs  which  no  ordinary 
miud  could  achieve.  He  is  a  good-looking 
fellow  too,  especially  in  his  spotless  white 
costame;  but  Ferdinand  I  have  in  aver- 
sion. He  is  always  in  a  bustle,  and  he 
has  twice  in  his  officious  haste  spilled  soup 
OTer  me,  and  then  drawn  the  attention  of 
the  whole  taUe  d'hote  to  the  fact  by  his 
vociferations  of  surprise  and  regret.  He 
▼as  chattering  as  fast  as  he  could  at  the 
pariour  door  when  I  reached  it,  asking  for 
a  holiday,  I  think. 

Madame  Merand  heard  my  steps  before 
she  saw  me. 

"  Va-l-en^  parasseux !  "  in  such  a  deep, 
stern  voice  that  I  started,  and  congratu- 
lated myself  on  not  being  Monsieur  Du- 
pont. 

Ferdinand  disappeared  so  suddenly  that 
to  this  day  I  cannot  imagine  what  became 
of  him. 

"Madame,"  I  said,  with  a  lower  bow 
than  usual  —  for,  in  spite  of  the  smile  that 
greeted  me,  that  "  Va-t-euj  paresseux  !  " 
had  made  me  tremble  in  my  boots  —  "  can 
yoa  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with  the 
young  woman  you  mentioned  to  me  as 
Madame  Gerder  ?  '* 

I  wished  1  bad  held  my  tongue.  Ma- 
dames  eyes  opened  widely  —  dear  me  I 
what  great,  black,  staring  things  they  are, 
and  how  very  rudely  women  can  stare !  — 
and  then  her  smile  broadened  till  it  seemed 
to  reach  me,  and  tell  me  I  was  a  fool. 

1  suppose  I  reddened.    I  certainly  pulled 


my  collar  up.  It  is  not  the  sort  of  thing 
one  expects  when  one  pays  one's  bill 
weekly,  and  gives  as  little  trouble  as  pos- 
sible, that  one's  landlady  should  venture 
to  laugh  because  one  asks  a  simple  ques- 
tion. Insolent  old  vixen  !  —  for  she  is 
much  older  than  she  looks,  I  know. 

"  Madame  Gerder  is  very  unhappy,  mon- 
sieur. Her  husband  has  gone  away  from 
her,  and  she  can  give  no  reason  for  his  de- 
parture." 

"  Ah  I "  —  I  spoke  as  indiflTerently  as  pos- 
sible, though  I  confess  to  disappointment 
—  "I  thought  she  was  a  widow." 

"If  she  were,  she  would  not  grieve 
so  much."  Madame  spoke  ironically,  I 
thought. 

"  Why  so,  madame  ?  " 

**  Monsieur  should  be  as  good  a  judge 
as  I  am."  Madame  tried  to  speak  politely. 
*^  There  is  nothing  so  valuable  as  that 
which  we  cannot  have.  Death  will  turn 
lead  or  tinsel  into  fine  gold.  Death  in  life 
is  another  matter,  monsieur,  is  it  not?  " 

The  last  words  were  spoken  with  a  sen- 
timent I  had  not  thought  my  landlady, 
capable  of. 

She  looked  sad,  almost  subdued,  as  if 
she  would  have  liked  to  prolong  our  talk ; 
but  I  was  not  in  a  mood  to  talk  sentiment 
with  Madame  Merand.  She  had  laughed 
at  me,  and  I  do  not  easily  forget  when  a 
woman  laughs  at  me.  My  idea  of  a  wo- 
man is  sweetness,  gentleness,  an  incapacity 
for  giving  pain ;  and  it  is  extremely  pain- 
ful for  me  to  feel  that  I  have  made  my- 
self ridiculous. 

I  walked  down  the  Rue  Notre  Dame, 
and  then  on^and  on,  till  I  found  myst^lf 
beyond  the  octroi  and  very  near  La  Ma!a- 
drerie.  I  took  no  heed  of  my  way  or  of 
the  people  I  met;  I  was  deep  in  ponder- 
ing this  story  of  Madame  Gerder. 

Here  was  Madame  Mdrand,  with  a  tem- 
per which  even  I  tremble  to  provoke,  and 
her  husband  appeared  content  to  abide 
with  her,  while  this  gentle  sweet  creature, 
who  looked  so  full  of  love,  was  deserted. 

And  Madame  Gerder  must  have  been 
married  for  herself:  she  looked  as  if  she 
hud  been  always  poor  and  industrious.  I 
had  watched  the  aeftness  with  which  her 
needle  sped  in  and  out  of  her  embroidery, 
the  neatness  and  order  of  her  room. 

*'  What  pretext  could  a  man  fin^  for  de- 
serting such  a  woman  V  " 
.  There  was  only  one  —  he  was  a  French- 
man, and  therefore  fickle.  No  wonder  the 
poor  woman  grieved  —  though  why  wo- 
men do  grieve,  and  try  to  bring  back  fel- 
lows of  that  kind,  is  to  me  always  incom- 
prehensible.    Can't  they  or  won't   they 
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see  that  the  mistake  has  been  on  their 
side  ?  They  have  chosen  unsuitably.  No 
length  of  union  will  ever  make  two  souls 
one  where  the  fusion  has  not  been  simul- 
taneous. But  hold  —  I  am  going  too  far. 
I  have  only  to  look  round  in  England,  and 
the  amount  of  patchwork  I  shall  find  in 
marriage  compared  with  the  perfect  seam- 
less garment  boys  and  girU  dream  of  and 
novels  picture,  and  I  stop.  I  was  stopped 
at  this  point,  not  in  reasoning,  but  in 
reality.  A  very  fat  man,  with  his  legs 
wide  apart  and  his  hat  in  his  hand,  smiling 
till  his  face  looked  like  the  moon  at  the 
full,  stood  in  my  path. 

"  Pardon^  Monsieur  !  Bonjour,  monsieur  ! 
Ah  1  it  is  warm,  is  it  not,  for  walking  V  " 

Monsieur  Le  Petit,  the  respectable  hair- 
dresser of  the  Rue  St.  Jean,  wiped  his 
shining  bald  head  with  his  bright  orange 
handkerchief. 

"Well,"  said  I,  "I  had  not  thought 
about  the  heat,  Monsieur  Le  Petit." 

"  Tiens  /  "  —  the  astute  hair-cutter  put 
his  parrot  nose  on  one  side,  and  looked  at 
me  out  of  his  long  brown  eyes.  "  Tlens  ! 
and  yet  in  the  country  which  monsieur  in- 
habits there  is,  I  am  told,  no  sunshine  — 
almost  always  fog?  " 

"  Not  c^uitc  so  bad ;  but  I  did  not  mean 
to  sav  it  13  not  hot,  Monsieur  Le  Petit,  only 
I  had  not  felt  it." 

"  Aha !  "  —  his  face  twitched.  «  Mon- 
sieur is,  perhaps,  thinking  of  the  war,  and 
the  disgrace  which  an  infamous  tyranny 
has  brought  to  Franco  ?  -4  A,  mon  Dieu  ! 
For  me,  monsieur,  I  eat  not,  I  sleep  not.  I 
have  no  sons,  but  I  see  all  round  me  sor- 
row and  distress.  There  is  hardly  a  home 
in  St.-Roque  which  the  cursed  war  has  not 
desolated." 

A  thought  crossed  my  mind.  Had  this 
missing  husband  joined  the  army  ? 

'*  Do  you  know  any  one  of  the  name  of 
Gerder  V  "  I  asked,  and  became  at  once 
aware  that  I  had  looked  sheepish  in  ask- 
ing^ 

The  hair-dresser's  eyes  kindled;  his  nose 
quivered  like  the  nose  of  a  hungry  spaniel. 

"  Aha  I  monsieur  has  heard  of  that  af- 
fair? Jlfa^bi,  but  it's  a  horror,  a  scandal 
of  the  most  dreadful,  that  a  young  woman, 
quiet,  unoffending,  (jentille,  what  will  you  — 
if  she  only  knew  how  to  colffer  herself — 
should  be  so  suddenly  left  by  her  husband. 
Monsieur  is  acquainted  with  the  poor 
young  woman  ?  It  is  sad,  is  it  not,  mon- 
sieur V '» 

He  was  in  such  a  quiver  of  curiosity 
that  I  stiffened.  It  seemed  as  if  everyone 
was  prying  into  my  thoughts  this  morning. 

**  No,  I  have  no  acquaintance  with  Ma- 


dame Gerder.  I  have  heard  of  her  grief- 
I  thought  her  husband  might  have  joined 
the  army." 

**0f  his  own  will,  monsieur?"  Tbe 
hairdresser  laid  his  finger  along  his  v^ry 
movable  nose,  and  winked  his  sly  browa 
eyes.  "  Monsieur,  to  join  the  army  will- 
ingly at  this  time  would  be  the  act  of  a 
hero,  and  Gerder  is  not  a  hero ;  he  id  a 
dancing-master.  He  hai^  run  away  from 
from  war;  he  has  not  gone  to  meet  it. 
That  is  my  opinion.  I  believe  he  has  gone 
to  London." 

^*  Gone  to  London,  and  left  bis  wife  here 
to  starve  !  "  I  checked  myself,  for  the  iiair- 
dresser's  curious  eyes  were  fixed  on  me. 

"  Plait'Uj  monsieur^  but  a  woman  who  can 
sew  and  embroider  need  not  starve.  Ma- 
dame Gerder  is  unhappy,  but  she  has  not 
a  large  appetite.  No,  she  will  not  starve. 
Au  revoir^  monsieur." 

It  seemed  to  me  that  when  my  fat  little 
friend  put  his  hat  on  after  his  farewell  bow 
he  clapped  his  hand  on  the  pocket  of  bis 
breeches. 

"These  Frenchmen  are  monkeys,"  I 
thought.  *'  The  little  glutton !  —  Tm  sare 
he  is  a  glutton.  He  imagined  I  meant  to 
appeal  to  his  liberality." 

IV. 

It  was  the  fourth  day  since  I  had  given  np 
my  room,  and  the  general  of  division  bad 
gone  back  to  his  quarters  and  I  might  have 
gone  back  to  mine,  but  these  back  windows 
had  become  too  interesting.  And  yet  eaeb 
day  bad  been  a  repetition  of  the  firsts 
flower^watering  by  my  pale,  dark-eyed 
neighbour  on  the  leads;  frog-hunting  by 
those  chubby,  seldom- washed  urcbios  in 
the  yard;  constant  stitching  in  tbe  day- 
time ;  then  the  mysterious  night  errand : 
and  then  sobs*  and  tears,  and  perplexed 
sympathy  from  myself. 

"  Why  does  she  only  cry  at  night  ?  ** 

I  stood  thinking.  Jemima  takes  pleas-* 
ure  in  saying  men  are.  slow-witted,  and 
that  I  am  especially  dull  in  piecing  facts 
together.  It  may  be  so,  but  the  concln- 
sions  to  which  this  rapid  female  piecing 
leads  are  so  often  distorted  and  iiApossible 
that  I  prefer  my  own  slower  way.  I  bad 
gone  on  thinking  that  Madame  Gerder  pot 
a  constraint  on  herself,  and  only  allowed 
herself  to  cry  at  bed-time,  as  we  let  a  foun- 
tain play  at  stated  hours. 

"  Something  happens  to  grieve  her  while 
she  is  out."  The  thought  flitted  itself  into 
my  mind  with  such  weight  and  precision 
that  I  felt  it  had  reason  in  it.  I  stood  wait- 
ing, as  I  often  do,  to  see  what  would  follow. 
Jemima   never  understands  this  system. 
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She  thinks  me  dull  and  stupid  when  I  am 
ODly  trying  to  let  my  thoughts  turn  them- 
selres  round. 

**  Why  not  see  where  she  goes  ?  ** 

•The  table  (Thole  dinner-bell  had  rung  and 
I  w^as  just  going  down.  It  was  sufprising 
hoir  little  interest  I  took  in  that  which 
▼ent  on  around  me.  I  am  not  a  novel- 
reader.  I  consider  fiction  unworthy  the 
'  attention  of  a  reasonable  man,  and  per- 
haps for  this  reason  I  attach  extra  import- 
ance to  the  events  of  life,  but  I  felt  as  if 
1  were  going  to  begin  a  fresh  chapter  of 
aa  interesting  book  when  I  once  more  went 
back  to  my  bedroom.  There  was  mystery 
in  the  affair  which  made  my  ears  tingle. 
What  would  Jemima  or  any  of  my  friends 
say  if  they  knew  that  steady  quiet  I  con- 
templated any  thing  so  out  of  the  usual 
routine  of  life  as  that  of  following  a  wo- 
man of  whom  I  knew  nothing  when  she 
went  oat  alone  in  the  evening?  I  wish  it 
to  be  distinctly  understood  that  I  am  not 
afraid  of  Jemima.  If  I  were  afraid,  I 
should  never  tell  her  anything  which  she 
might  be  likely  to  laugh  at. 

It  seemed  as  if  it  never  would  grow 
dask  ^is  evening.  I  had  resolved  to  stay 
in  my  room  instead  of  taking  my  usual 
stroll ;  it  was  better  not  to  risk  the  chance 
of  missing  Madame  Gerder.  I  could  not 
look  out  of  window  even.  I  felt  as  if  my 
purpose  were  written  on  my  face ;  and  al- 
though my  neighbour  seldom  raised  her 
head  from  that  incessant  stitching,  still  she 
mi^ht  find  out  that  I  was  watching  her, 
and  so  possibly  might  give  up  the  evening 
errand. 

Madame  Leroux  too,  the  mother  of  the 
little  frog-hunters,  had  been  in  the  yard 
lately,  and  had  stared  very  inquisitively  at 
my  windows.  I  was  resolved  uhe  should 
not  have  the  chance  of  saying  an  English- 
man was  "droll."  Droll!  Such  a  mis- 
placed term  altogether  I  Call  us  dull, 
*  monotonous,  sober-sided ;  but  it  is  impos- 
sible that  thera  can  be  anvthinor  ridicu- 
lous  in  the  calm  decorum  of  a  well-bred 
Englishman ;  for  to  my  mind  a  well-bred 
man  never  betrays  either  surprise  or  ad- 
miratiou,  or  any  of  the  more  feminine  im- 
pulses which  give  room  for  ridicule  in 
spectators. 

I  tried  to  read,  but  my  book  had  no 
power  to  fix  my  attention ;  it  lay  on  the 
table  while  I  sat  upright  in  my  chair; 
there  was  no  union  between  us.  I  got  up 
and  walked  about.  I  had  not  felt  such  a 
lestleas  excitement  to  get  rid  of  time  since 
my  first  pantomime,  or  perhaps  later  on. 
Ah  roe !  in  that  shamefaced  hobbledehoy 
period,  so    full  of  delight  and  smarting, 


when  I  used  to  long  for  the  one  evening 
of  the  week  when  I  might  call  on  Muriel 
Rose.  Poor,  sweet,  fickle  Muriel !  It  al- 
ways has  puzzled  me  how  a  fair  fragile 
creature,  with  a  name  as  pretty  as  her- 
self, could  marry  as  she  did  —  Muriel  Bull. 
And  Bull  was  such  a  blockhead ! 

This  thought  of  my  old  love  helped  me. 
I  had  taken  care  to  find  out  the  name  of 
the  street  in  which  Madame  Gerder's  house 
stood;  and  a  little  while  before  her  usual 
starting  time  I  buttoned  up  my  coat, 
slouched  my  wide-awake  over  my  eyes, 
and  went  to  find  the  Rue  Puits  d' Amour, 
the  street  at  the  back  of  the  H6:el  Sle,- 
Barhe. 

At  this  distance  of  time  I  cannot  say 
why  I  thus  disguised  myself;  I  suppose 
my  feelings  had  got  overwrought  by  the 
suspense.  I  am  inclined  to  this  thought 
by  the  circumstance  of  having  recalled  that 
Muriel  Rose  story  —  one  of  the  rare  points 
in  my  life  in  which  I  seem  to  myself  ridic- 
ulous. I  rather  fancy  I  wrote  verses  at 
that  time;  I  know  I  made  some  half  a 
dozen,  all  ending  with  the  same  line  :  **  Oh, 
Muriel  Rose  1 "  And  one  of  the  rhymes, 
I  am  positive,  was  "nose,'*  and  another 
"sloes,"  for  Muriel  had  dark  blue  eyes. 
Silly  girl !  how  she  threw  herself  away  I  I 
believe  I  ought  to  be  glad.  She  had 
grown  immensely  fat  when  I  saw  ber  last ; 
her  eyes  were  scarcely  visible  and  her 
nose  was  red  at  the  tip. 

All  this  time  I  was  waiting  in  the  Rue 
Puits  d' Amour,  opposite  the  house  which 
I  fancied  was  Madame  Gerder's. 

Yes,  here  she  was,  coming  out  of  the 
shabby  doorway  in  her  dark  cloak  —  so 
dark  that,  as  she  turned  swiftly  down  tho 
street,  it  was  difficult  to  see  her  in  the 
darkness.  On  she  went  till  we  came  out 
in  the  Place  St.-Etienne,  then  ahe  twisted 
round  so  suddenly  that  we  nearly  came 
face  to  face.  I  pretended  to  go  a  few  steps, 
lest  she  should  detect  me ;  but  as  I  glanced 
over  my  shoulder  I  saw  she  was  diving 
down  a  narrow  turning  on  the  left.  I  only 
followed  just  in  time;  she  sped  along  like 
a  dart,  except  that  she  turned  and  wound 
in  and  out  so  constantly  that  I  had  lost  all 
count  of  whereabout  I  was,  when  she 
stopped  and  then  disappeared. 

laid  not  know  myself  this  evening.  In- 
stead of  hesitating  or  demurring,  I  fol- 
lowed blindly  into  the  darkness  where  I 
had  last  seen  madame. .  It  was  an  open 
passage,  full  of  bad  smells,  and  as  dark  a's 
the  street  outside. 

"My  good  friend,"  said  I  to  myself, 
"  you  are  in  a  rash  mood  to-night ;  you  may 
lose  your  watch  and  your  purse  jucst  for 
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the  sake  of  idle  curiosity.  What  would  — 
hang  it  I  my  life's  my  own;  I  don't  live 
for  my  watch  or  for  Jemima.  I  will  know 
where  Madame  ,Gerder  goes." 

I  had  just  announced  this  resolution 
when  I  stumbled  against  the  stairs;  I 
stretched  out  my  hand  and  found  a  balus- 
ter. A  dooT  above  me  opened  and  then 
was  gently  closed.  This  was  discourag- 
ing ;  for  although  I  had  been  capable  of 
tracking  Madame  Gerder,  I  could  not  listen 
through  a  keyhole.  This  was  what  I  told 
myself  as  I  began  to  mount  the  stairs.  I 
went  very  slowly ;  the  stairs  were  old,  and 
they  creaked ;  and  somehow  it  is  not  easy 
to  go  up  a  strange  staircase  in  utter  dark- 
ness without  stopping  now  and  then  to  feel 
your  way. 

At  last  I  came  to  an  end  —  at  least  the 
stairs  did.  I  looked  about,  but  there  was 
no  glimmer  of  light  from  any  of  the  doors, 
which  I  guessed  must  be  beside  me ;  no 
sound  of  voices. 

.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  another  self,  more 
like  Jemima,  rebuked  me. 

"  You're-  a  fool,  John  Ponsonby,"  it  said 
in  a  sharp,  cutting  voice ;  "  and  you've  not 
only  made  yourself  ridiculous,but  you've 
done  it  for  nothing." 

I  felt  glad  it  was  dark,  my  face  had 
grown  so  hot.    I  stood  listening. 

Hark  I  what  was  that  —  a  cough  ?  Yes, 
a  decided  cough^  and  then  a  snarling,  snap- 
ping voice. 

I  could  not  make  out  words,  but  I  felt 
sure  there  were  speakers  not  far  off,  and 
that  they  were  above  me. 

I  groped  cautiously,  and  presently  found 
some  more  stairs  on  my  right  hand,  more 
like  a  ladder  than  stairs ;  but  I  went  up 
confidently,  for  the  voices  grew  more  and 
more  distinct.  As  I  mounted,  light  shone 
through  long  chinks  above  me,  and  when 
I  reached  the  uneven  floor  at  the  top  of 
the  ladder  I  saw  that  I  had  got  to  the  roof, 
and  that  this  was  merely  a  (/renter  boarded 
off.  No  need  to  listen  at  the  keyhole ; 
quiet  as  the  voice  was,  its  earnestness 
made  each  word  distinct. 

"  But,  Achille,  it  is  not  so  long ;  if  thou 
wouldst  return  to-morrow  thy  absence 
might  be  explained  and  thy  pupils  might 
be  recovered." 

"Bah!  bahl  bah  I  Thou  art  a  fool, 
Eugdnie  —  a  selfish  fool  too.  What !  for 
the  gain  of  a  few  francs  — for  at  my  first 
lesson  I  should  be  captured  —  thou  wouldst 
risk  the  liberty,  possibly  the  life,  of  thy 
husband  !  Ciel !  what  egotists  these  wo- 
men are  —  true  monsters  of  egotism  I  To 
spare  thy  fingers  a  few  stitches  thou 
wouldst   send  me  to  face  these  Prussian^ 


devils  —  for  they  are  not  men.  And  I  tell 
thee,  Eugenie,  I  could  never  stand  to  be 
shot  at ;  and  why  should  I?  I  have  good 
legs,  and  I  should  put  them  to  the  use  for 
which  they  were  given  me,  and  then  •! 
should  be  disgraced  —  what  do  I  know  ?  — 
shot  dead,  for  running  away.    ^Ai .' " 

He  seemed  to  smother  his  head  in  ter- 
ror. 

"  No,  no ;  it  is  not  for  that.  Oh,  Achille, 
my  husband"  (there  was  a  sob  in  Ma- 
dame Gerder'a  voice),  "  only  come  back  to 
me,  or  let  me  stay  here  with  thee.  I  will 
work  just  as  hard.  It  is  not  that  I  grieve 
for."  ^ 

*^Betise!"  he  snapped  like  an  angry 
cur.  "  What  is  it,  then  ?  All  again  ego- 
tism, thy  love  1  Parbleu  !  love  cares  for 
the  welfare  of  the  thing  loved,  not  its  owe. 
I  am  very  well  here.  I  lie  in  bed,  it  is 
true,  but  I  have  plenty  of  tobacco,  and  I 
have  some  feuiUeions,  and  I  am  in  geDeral 
content  with  the  food  thou  bringest  I 
tell  thee  I  am  content ;  it  is  only  thy  tor- 
menting disposition  which  disturbs  my 
life." 

"  Life  1  *'  and  then  she  drew  a  deep 
breath.  It  seemed  to  me  that  she  most 
be  having  a  hard  fight  to  keep  down  her 
contempt.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  On  she  went 
again : 

"  Achille,  my  beloved  —  idol  of  my 
heart  —  listen  to  me.  I  believe  thou  wilt 
be  as  safe  in  our  own  apartment  as  here. 
Other  husbands  are  not  torn  from  their 
wives.  I  have  questioned  and  inquired,  and 
I  am  sure  of  what  I  say.  Is  it  not  better 
to  take  this  little  risk  than  to  lie  here  use- 
less and  idle  ?  Kiss  me,  Achille.  I  do  not 
mean  it  as  reproach  —  I  could  not." 

"-4/i,  morbleu!  No,  madame.  A  kiss! 
Go  away,  I  say.  Get  up  from  thy  knees, 
crocodile  —  get  out  of  my  sight ;  and  to- 
morrow when  thou  bringest  my  supplies 
leave  them  at  the  door.  Dost  thou  hear  ? 
The  door  will  be  closed  —  bolted.  Under- 
standest  thonV  It  is  not  for  nothing 
thou  hast  insulted  thy  husband  and  thy 
master." 

One  more  faint  "  Achille  !  "  but  his  vo- 
ciferation drowned  it.  I  groped  farther 
along  the  flooring,  which  seemed  more 
spacious  than  the  landing  below,  and  pres- 
ently, as  I  expected,  a  door  was  cautiously 
opened  and  shut,  and  Madame  Gerder 
glided  down  into  the  darkness. 

I  waited  until  I  could  no  longer  hear 
her  footsteps,  but  I  had  to  put  a  strong 
constraint  on  myself.  I  so  longed  to  give 
the  miserable  coward  in  this  grenier  the 
chastisement  he  deserved ! 

When  I  reached  the  street  I  was  fairly 
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puzzled.  I  faacj  I  must  have  made  the 
ctrcait  of  St.-Roque  in  my  efforts  after  the 
Hdtel  Ste.-Barbe  ;  but  I  reached  it  at  last. 
When  I  got  to  my  room  Madame  Gerder's 
vindow  was  curtained  for  the  night. 

V. 

^  A  LKTTEB  for  monsieur." 

I  went  to  the  curtained  door  and  took 
the  letter  from  ihefemme  de  chwnbre. 

I  was  going  to  pocket  it  tiw  breakfast 
time.  It  was,  of  course,  from  Jemima, 
and  would  keep,  and  I  wanted  to  watch 
for  my  neighbour's  appearance  among  her 
flowers  —  as  yet  her  window  remained 
cartained  —  but  even  a  hasty  glance 
showed  that  the  letter  was  not  in  Jemima's 
handwriting. 

I  opened  it  at  once.  It  was  from  the 
Terj  friend  I  had  dined  with  only  a  fort- 
night ago  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for 
Havre.  He  writes  from  Havre  now.  He 
baa  mislaid  or  lost  his  passport,  and  is  '*  in 
a  fix,"  he  says ;  because  he  speaks  with  a 
decided  Yorkshire  twang  and  has  a  silky 
black  heard  the  fact  of  his  being  an  Eng- 
lishman is  doubted.  Knowing  that  I  have 
some  acquaintance  with  the  authorities 
here,  he  asks  me  in  charity  to  go  over  to 
him  without  delay.  I  can  go  by  the  Arne 
steamer,  he  says,  which  obviates  all 
changes  on  the  way.  He  knows  he  is  ask- 
ing a  great  favour,  but  what  can  he  do  ? 

**  Confound  him  1 "  I  look  over  the  way. 
The  winolow  has  been  opened,  but  the  cur- 
tain remains  drawn.  I  fear  my  neighbour 
is  ill, and  my  heart  aches;  and  then  my 
blood  boils  over  with  rage  as  I  think  of 
the  little  coward  yonder,  smoking  as  he 
lies  reading  the  foul  trash  he  calls  *'  fsuU- 
ktons," 

"  If  I  start  by  the  boat  at  once  I  may 
get  back  by  the  train  this  evening." 

Really,  for  a  man  of  my  deliberate 
habits,  I  planned  all  this  with  atnazing 
dispatch. 

Though  I  had  spent  some  time  in  St.- 
Boqoe  I  had  never  had  the  curiosity  to  go 
and  inspect  the  miserable  little  steamer 
that  plies  daily  down  the  Arne,  and  then 
across  the  mouth  of  the  Seine  to  Havre. 
There  are  circumstances  in  every  one's 
life  which  are  treated  of  best  in  ^aps,  and 
my  voyage  in  the  Arne  steamer  is  one  of 
these.  I  will  simply  state  that  we  carried 
about  a  score  of  Norman  peasants,  chiefly 
women,  a  couple  of  cows,  some  sheep,  and 
a  large  family  of  pigs,  and  that  the  boat 
rolled  horribly  when  we  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  Arne.  After  this  I  will  only 
add  that  by  the  time  I  reached  Havre,  or 
*^  Awer/'  as  the  British  lady  at  Frascati's 


called  it,  I  was  not  in  a  mood  to  return  to 
St.-Roqne  the  same  afternoon. 

My  friend  had  actually  found  his  pass- 
port, and  was  at  the  landing  when  I 
reached  it.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  felt  so 
cross  in  my  life.  To  have  been  dragged 
away  in  the  midst  of  the  most  interesting 
adventure  I  had  ever  chanced  on,  to  have 
endured  those  three  hours  of  disgust  and 
anguish,  for  the  sake  of  seeing  a  man  grin- 
ning at  me  from  the  quay  and  calling  me 
"  a  capital  fellow ! " 

.  I  got  rid  of  him  at  last  on  the  plea  of  a 
headache,  and  then  I  walked  out  of  Fras- 
cati's and  sat  down  on  the  beach. 

In  the  quiet  cool  spot  I  had  chosen,  with 
the  vast  empty  sea  before  me,  I  went  over 
in  thought  the  little  drama  of  the  previous 
night,  and  I  asked  myself  if  it  was  really 
I,  myself,  John  Fonsonby,  grey-haired  and 
respectable,  that  had  so  acted.  Had  I 
really  followed  a  woman  to  a  strange 
house,  and  actually  listened  to  her  conver- 
sation ?  If  I  had  been  capable  of  wearing 
a  paper  collar  I  think  it  might  have  ignited, 
so  sudden  and  intense  was  the  heat  of  my 
face  and  ears. 

I  got  up  and  walked  about. 

This  place  is  much  hotter  than  St.- 
Roque.  I  shall  go  back  by  the  &:st  train 
to-morrow. 

VI. 

It  seemed  like  going  home  as  the  train 
sped  on  between  the  brilliant  fruited  trees 
of  the  orchards.  When  I  came  in  sight  of 
the  low  flat  meadows  with  tall  poplar 
fringes  that  surround  the  many-spired  city 
of  St.-Boque,  what  a  contrast  to  the  noisy 
bustle  of  Havre,  with  its  streets  full  of 
soldiers  and  disorder ! 

The  railway  station  is  not  far  from  the 
caserne.  I  saw  a  crowd  there,  and  I  asked 
a  man  in  a  blouse  what  was  going  on. 

"  Only  a  fresh  levy  gone  ofl:*  by  train  — 
more  food  for  the  Prussian  guns,"  he  said, 
sturdily. 

I  turned  away ;  I  began  to  wish  myself 
back  in  England. 

The  street  that  leads  back  into  St.-Roque 
is  full  of  old  grey  houses,  with  here  and 
there  a  grating  under  an  arched  doorway, 
showing  a  glimpse  of  colour  and  verdure, 
trimly  kept  flower  beds,  backed  by  creep- 
ing plants  and  clustering  vines. 

Happy  homes  within  those  old  walls,  and 
each  one  had  to  yield  its  victim  for  this  ac- 
cursed war  1 

The  street  had  looked  empty  when  I 
turned  into  it,  but  suddenly  under  a  re- 
cessed doorway  I  came  upon  a  woman  in  a 
dark  cloak. 
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She  had  not  heard  my  footsteps.    She* 
l<>aned  with    her  face   against   the  hard 
8coce3 ;  but  she  was  not  crying. 

I  had  no  time  for  reflection.  I  saw  it 
was  Madame  Gerder. 

"Madame,"  I  said,  "pardon  me"  —  I 
seemed  to  know  the  way  to  her  heart  by 
instinct.  "la  anything  the  matter  with 
your  husband  V  *' 

She  gave  me  such  a  look  I  There  was 
keen  inquiry  and  despair,  and  for  a  moment 
revolt,  but  this  only  for  an  instant.  The 
effort  to  speak  brought  tears  along  with 
her  words. 

**  They  have  taken  him,  monsieur.  My 
Achille  is  dragged  away  to  die  with  the 
army." 

"  I  trust  not."  The  words  came  of  them- 
selves, but  they  nearly  choked  rae.  Would 
it  not  be  the  best  possible  event  in  Madame 
Gerder's  life  if  her  miserable,  cowardly 
sneak  of  a  husband  were  put  out  of  the 
way  with  as  little  delay  as  possible  ?  But 
common-sense  had  no  chance  with  sympa- 
thy against  such  eyes  as  Madame  Gerder*s. 
They  pierced  me  through  with  their  agony 
of  sorrow. 

"  Monsieur  is  English,"  she  said,  clasp- 
ing her  hands ;  **  but  monsieur  could  tell 
whether  I  could  follow  my  husband  if  he 
goes  on  to  Paris?  '* 

**  I  fear  not,  madame.  Very  soon  I  be- 
lieve the  capital  will  be  so  hemmed  in  that 
ingress  or  egress  will  be  alike  impossible. 
But,  madame,  if  you  will  point  out  any  way 
in  which  I  can  serve  you  I  shall  be  grate- 
ful." 

She  smiled,  though  tears  came  fast 
streaming  over  her  pale  face.  I  have  rare- 
ly seen  a  woman  look  attractive  in  tears 

—  Madame  Gerder  was  charming. 

"  Monsieur  is  very  kind  "  —  a  little  cour- 
tesy here.  "  I  don*t  know  how  to  thank 
him ;  but  no  one  but  the  good  God  can 
help  me  now.  Ah,  if  I  can  only  get  to  my 
husband!  He  is  not  used  to  be  roughly 
treated,  monsieur.  If  they  will  only  let 
me  do  what  I  can  for  him,  that  is  all  I  hope 
for,  monsieur  —  all  I  want ;  but  I  thank 
you  always  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart." 

A  thought  came  to  me. 

"  You  would  like  to  follow  your  husband 
to  Rouen  V  " 

"  Yes,  monsieur." 

I  hurried  back  to  the  station,  and  learned 
when  the  next  departure  would  be  for  Li- 
sieux.  I  dared  not  offer  money  to  Madame 
Gerder  —  something  in  her  face  forbade  it 

—  but  she  looked  grateful  when  I  put  the 
railway  ticket  in  her  hand,  and  bade  her 
God  speed. 

I  wonder  whether  that  miserable  little 


husband  was  glad  to  see  her  sweet  face 
again,  and  whether  he  came  alive  out  of 
the  war?  When  I  next  visit  St.-Roqae— 
and  I  think  it  will  be  soon-^  I  must  leani 
these  facts  from  Madame  Merand  or  mj 
fat  friend.  Monsieur  Le  Petit.  I  often  bon- 
der what  will  happen  should  I  find  Ma- 
dame Gerder  a  widow.  She  is  the  most 
interesting  woman  I  have  ever  seen— 
there  is  nojloubt  about  it. 


From  Fraser's  Magaiiiie. 
A  riLGBIMAGE  TO  FORT-ROYAL. 

It  was  past  the  middle  of  May.  Afler 
a  mouth  in  Touraine,  I  was  harrying 
home,  having  just  five  days  to  give  to 
Paris. 

That  was  a  settled  point;  but  it  was 
Saturday  afternoon  when  we  left  Chartret, 
and  the  idea  of  a  Sunday  in  Versailles  wu 
simply  intolerable. 

AVhy  not  stop  at  la  Yerri^re  and  see 
Port-Royal  ?  So  we  did  stop,  and  walked 
across  the  ugly  downs  through  Mesnil  St- 
Denis,  where  there  is  a  wretched  church, 
and  village  green,  and  a  horse-pond  railed 
round,  just  like  those  at  Hackney  or  Ham- 
mersmith. What  a  different  soil  from  the 
Touraine  sand,  —  so  astonishing  in  its  fer- 
tility to  those  who  look  on  sand  as 
^* hungry"  and  barren.  Here  it  is  stiff 
clay,  with  ruts  which  in  this  drought  are 
as  hard  as  iron,  and  in  which  in  the  good 
old  time  you  can  fancy  Monseigneur'B 
coach  sticking  fast  after  a  week's  rain,  un- 
til half  a  village  was  whipped  up  to  help  it 
along.  No  hedges  —  a  wide  melancholy 
plain,  bounded  by  the  forest  and  crossed 
by  avenues  of  apple-trees.  The  crops  are 
much  weedier  than  in  Touraine,  and  the 
wheat  hero  has,  I  fear,  failed  more  entirely 
than  the  alternate  frosts  and  thaws  made 
it  fail  there.  Altogether  the  country  aad 
the  people  look  gloomy :  of  the  latter 
there  are  two  types,  the  stunted  and  the 
big,  coarse,  raw-boned,  both  equally  dis- 
tinct from  the  well-fed  sturdy  Touraine 
folks.  Suddenly  we  came  to  the  steep 
edge  of  a  dell,  too  long  and  narrow  to  be 
called  a  combe ;  sides  and  bottom  are  full 
of  dwarf  wood  with  undergrowth  of  cow- 
slip and  big  spurge  and  starwort  and 
broom  and  heather  and  wild  strawberry. 
The  hawthorn  is  still  in  bloom  ;  birch  and 
willow  mix  their  tender  green  with  the 
gold  of  the  young  oaks ;  thrushes  are  sing- 
ing good  night,  and  the  cuckoo  is  calling 
from  the  opposite  bank,  which  with  its 
gravel  and  fuller *8  earth  cropping  out  here 
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aod  there  shows  that  the  clay  is  saper- 
poced  on  what  we  in  Wessez  call  **  brash." 
jAe  whole  place  is  not  at  all  anlike  Vallis, 
between  Frome  and  Mells,  only  the  stream 
IB  not  half  so  pretty.  But  we  have  not 
made  five  steps  down  the  wood-path  when 
tiiere  is  a  roar  which  silences  thrashes  and 
CQckoo,  and  pats  up  a  brood  of  partridges 
dose  to  our  feet.  Another  and  a  third, 
and  then  silence  again :  (Test  le  mont  Vol- 
erein  qui  parte  ;  and  the  monster  goes  on 
speaking  at  intervals  all  through  our 
walk. 

We  soon  get  down  to  the  stream,  and 
follow  it  over  a  carpet  of  blue -bells 
through  a  poplar  grove.  Almost  every 
tree  is  loaded  with  mistletoe,  which,  I 
found,  they  encourage  in  Touraine  be- 
cause, boiled  with  bran,  they  think  it 
makes  good  food  for  pigs.  "  What  a  pro- 
fanation !  *'  said  I ;  but  the  farmer  who 
told  me  why  it  was  grown  evidently 
thought  there  was  -kissing  enough  without 
it  being  specially  encouraged  to  the  waste 
of  usefiil  fodder. 

At  last  we  come  to  the  farm-buildings 
—the  "Grange"  where  Pascal,  the  Ar- 
naulda,  TiUemont,  &c.,  lived  when  Port- 
Boyal  was  at  the  height  of  its  fame. 
These  are  so  close  to  the  convent  itself 
that  it  almost  seemed  as  if  the  Jansenists 
had  determined  to  repeat  the  old  Scotic 
experiment*  of  monastery  and  nunnery 
side  by  side,  **  to  help  meditation."  The 
whole  place  is  gloomy  and  meanly  built, 
nearly  all  of  "  cob.*'  We  open  a  gate,  and 
walk  unchallenged  across  the  garden 
(once  the  old  chapel  and  burying-ground) 
to  the  chateau.  A  tall  old  gentleman 
meets  us :  We  have  come  for  hospitality  ; 
what  can  he  do  V  His  house  is  full.  Yet 
he  will  not  hear  of  our  walking  on  to  la 
Chevreuse  in  the  dark.  //  s'  adresse  ci  ma- 
damejSLQd  the  result  is,  that  in  ten  minutes 
»e  are  sitting  down  to  a  very  good 
supper:  soup,  cutlets,  delightful  pommes 
frites,  an  omelette  of  course,  goat's  milk 
cheese,  and  wine  which  they  have  sent  for 
to  the  mill. 

Oar  shake-downs  are  laid  in  a  long  lofty 
room,  containing  an  old  brass  clock  with  a 
bit  of  yellow  parchment  nailed  to  the  case, 
which  I  read, "  Cette  horloge  a  ^t^  mise 
en  place  le  24  fcvr,  1670,  dans  la  cham- 
hre  de  la  communautd  de  nostre  monastbre 
des  champs,  par  les  soins  de  Monsieur  Ar- 
nauld  d'Andilli,  nostre  pbre,  nostre  bien- 
fjuteur.'*  And  in  the  corner  is  written, 
**  Cette  authentique  est  de  la  main  de  la 

„•  See  Todd'B  X/e  qf  St,  Patrick}  the  Legend  of 
fitBridi^t,  Ac. 


mbre  Angdliqae  de  St.-Jean,  fille  de  Mr. 
d'Andilli,  pourlors  prieur  de  Port-Royal 
sous  la  m^re  Dufarges  d'Angenneau." 

That  is  the  only  relic  in  the  house,  but  it 
was  enough  to  keep  me  awake  with  the 
effort  to  remember  what  I  had  read  on  the 
subject,  from  the  "  Paley  "  of  years  ago, 
and  his  strictures  on  the  miracles  at  the 
tomb  of  the  Abb^  Paris,  to  Mrs.  Schim- 
melpenninck's  genial  history  of  the  Sister- 
hood. 

That  Baptist-chapel-looking  building  at 
the  end  of  the  garden  is  the  Port- Royal 
"Museum,*' in  which  the  owner  has  placed 
Dortraits  of  all  the  celebrities  —  TiUemont, 
Nicole,  the  Arnaulds,  the  Mere  An^eliqne, 
&c.  —  and  a  good  many  autograph  letters, 
as  well  as  a  set  of  queer  old  pictures 
showing  different  scenes  of  convent  life, 
the  nuns  in  chapter,  ^isanj  conference  dans 
la  solitude,  or  working  as  they  sit  in  their 
open-air  amphitheatre.  Other  pictures 
represent  the  persecution,  —  d'Argenson 
insolently  bursting  in  and  reading  the 
king's  order  for  turning  the  nuns  out; 
and  the  last  act  of  all  —  the  Jesuits  with 
bell,  book  and  candle  desecrating  the 
burial-ground  and  having  the  bodies  dug 
up  and  carried  away. 

There  are  also  plans  and  pictures  of  the 
grounds,  both  in  their  wilderness  state,  in 
which  it  is  no  wonder  they  were  unhealthy, 
and  also  after  they  had  been  partly  drained 
and  improved  by  the  hard  work  of  the  lit- 
erary men  at  la  Grange.  Even  now  that 
the  ponds  have  been  turned  into  wheat  and 
clover  fields,  the  valley  was  the  only  place 
in  France  where,  during  this  visit,  I  saw  a 
regular  English  white  mist  following  the 
course  of  the  stream.  It  looks  very 
pretty,  however,  in  the  picture,  with  swans 
sailing  on  the  ponds  and  nuns  in  white 
with  red  cross  and  black  hood,  walking 
about  among  the  trees.  Their  gardens 
were  quite  famous:  they  used  regularly 
to  send  some  of  the  produce  to  the  great 
people  in  Paris,  and  Mazarin  said  he  al- 
ways knew  the  flavour  of  the  fruit  benity  as 
he  called  it.  A  most  interesting  picture  is 
that  which  shows  a  chapter  of  Sisters  giv- 
ing away  clothes;  for  we  are  told  in  the 
biography  of  Mere  Ang61ique,  that  the 
nuns,  at  her  suggestion,  often  used  to  strip 
themselves  of  necessary  apparel  in  order 
that-  the  many  claimants  might  not  go 
away  empty.  No  embroidery,  or  any  con- 
vent-rubbish of  that  kind,  went  on  at 
Port-Royal.  The  nuns  divided  their  time 
between  doctoring  (in  theirstudy  of  which 
they  had  anticipated  our  lady  M.  D.'s) 
and  making  dresses  —  patchwork  gar- 
ments, when  their  funds  would  not  buy 
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stuff  enough  —  for  the  thousands  who 
had  lost  everything  during  the  cruel  wars 
of  the  Fronde.  More  than  once  the 
Churoh  plate,  even  to  the  silver  lamps  and 
candlesticks,  was  sold:  nay,  even  the 
linen  altar-cloths  were  taken  to  bind  up 
wounds  or  to  make  underclothing.  M6re 
Angeliau6,  in  fact,  acted  like  Mr.  Miiller, 
of  the  Bristol  Orphanage  —  went  on  giv- 
ing, giving,  in  strong  faith  that,  though 
she  might  be  reduced  to  her  last  half- 
crown,  a  supply  would  come  from  some- 
where just  at  the  last  moment.  This  self- 
denying  spirit  she  managed  to  inspire  into 
all  about  her.  One  of  the  carters,  Inno- 
cent Fai,  always  used  to  eat  dog-biscuit,  in 
order  that  he  might  give  his  rations  to  the 
poor.  He  sold  half  his  little  patch  of 
land,  and  spent  the  money  in  ransoming 
prisoners  —  a  great  work  in  that  day,  when 
the  soldiers  on  both  sides  were  scarcely 
more  careful  whom  they  seized  than  the 
Prussians  were  when  molested  hy  francs- 
tireurs.  Fai  kept  the  rest  of  his  land  in 
corn,  which  (after  work-hours)  he  used  to 
thresh ;  his  friend  the  convent  miller 
ground  it  for  him ;  his  sister  baked  it :  and 
then  it  was  all  given  to  the  poor,  along 
with  clothes,  in  buying  which  he  spent  all 
his  wages.  Finding  he  got  talked  about, 
Fai  begged  a  friend  to  give  the  things 
away  in  his  own  name;  and  when  this 
could  not  be  managed,  he  told  the  Sisters, 
and  insisted  on  their  adding  the  whole  lo 
their  common  stock  of  doles.  lie  was  so 
often  found  reading  the  Bible  in  the  stable 
—  pretending,  if  anyone  came  in,  to  be 
rummaging  among  the  litter,  that  the  nuns 
gave  him  a  little  room  with  lock  and  key  ; 
and  there  he  shut  himself  up  and  copied 
out  texts  to  learn  by  hearc  while  he  was 
at  work.  Poor  fellow,  he  used  to  carry 
out  literally  the  precept  about  the  **  two 
coats ;  "  and  one  hard  winter,  having  given 
his  shoes  and  stockings  to  a  sickly  woman, 
he  caught  cold  and  died.  "  Straruje  to  say, 
just  one  fortnight  (remarks  M6re  An- 
g^lique  in  her  necrology)  "after  he  had 
been  laughed  at  by  a  worldly  gentleman 
for  his  folly  in  thus  stripping  himself,  he 
died  without  a  penny  in  his  pocket,  but  at- 
tended by  six  of  the  first  physicians  in 
France,  and  nursed  not  by  hirelings,  but 
by  the  recluses  of  Port-Royal,  men  whose 
education  was  in  courts,  whose"  names  on 
earth  were  among  the  princes  of  the  land, 
and  in  heaven  among  the  saints."  On 
which  little  history  there  are  several 
things  to  remark :  the  language  reminds 
us,  for  instance,  of  the  intensely  aristo- 
cratic nature  of  most  religious  movements 
in  France ;  this  is  specially  true  of  the 


Huguenot  movement,  and  partly  a&- 
counts  for  its  failure :  it  never  spread  its 
roots  widely  among  the  masses.  Another 
thought  suggested  by  Fai's  death  is,  what 
the  world  has  lost  by  this  sort  of  moral 
conscription,  which  picks  out  the  purest 
and  most  self-sacrificing  spirits,  and  leaves 
society  to  be  perpetuated  by  the  morally 
and  spiritually  maimed  and  stunted. 
Moreover,  I  think  a  great  deal  of  that  sel- 
fishness which  so  embitters  the  French 
war  of  classes,  is  due  to  the  idea  that 
"  the  Sisters  will  do  it  all,"  "  we  may  leave 
that  to  the  good  Fathers.*'  Thousands  of 
well-to-do  Frenchmen,  whether  friends  of 
order  or  not  would  answer  the  appeal  ^Mon- 
sieur,il  faut  vivre,"  in  the  very  words, "  Je 
n'en  vois  pas  la  n^cessit^,"  attributed  to  the 
great  sceptic.  And  one  cause  of  this  is 
because  some  sisterhood  or  brotherhood 
has  always  stood  in  the  gap,  relieving  in- 
dividual responsibility  with  funds,  perhaps 
contributed  by  some  great  lady  who  is 
working  hard  a  f cure  son  salut  a  hundred 
leagues  off. 

But  we  are  in  Port-Royal  Museum,  amid 
the  portraits  and  the  autographs.  Here  is 
the  founder  of  the  original  convent,  Ma- 
thilde  de  Garlande,  wife  of  Matthew  Lord 
of  Marly,  a  cadet  of  the  Montmorencies. 
When  he  was  going  on  a  Crusade  he  left 
his  wife  some  money  to  spend  in  pious 
works.  She,  by  the  advice  of  EuJes  de 
Sully,  bishop  of  Paris,  bou;;ht  in  l'2\)i  the 
fief  of  Porrois  (whence  the  name  Port- 
Royal),  and  built  the  abbey,  employing  the 
finme  architect  who  had  just  been  at  work 
on  Amiens  cathedral.  From  the  pictures 
it  would  seem  that  her  church  was  a  beau- 
tiful specimen  of  First  Pointed  style.  The 
rule  was  Cistercian ;  but  the  nuns  did  not 
keep  to  it.  They  became,  if  not  immoral 
at  any  rate  idle  and  self-seeking.  At  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century  most  of  the 
French  nunneries  were  merely  select  life- 
boarding-houses  for  ladies  of  the  upper 
classes.  To  be  made  abbess  was  as  good 
as  a  first-rate  marriage ;  and  (as  in  France, 
from  long  before  Ciesar's  day,  there  has 
always  been  the  dowry  difficulty)  the  post 
of  abbess  (almost  always  in  the  gift  ot  the 
Crown  —  a  privilege  more  valued  than  all 
the  Gallican  liberties  besides^  was  very 
much  coveted.  Influential  families  got 
quite  little  girls  set  over  wealthy  con- 
vents. Marie- Angdlique  Arnauld,  afce^ 
wards  M6re  Angciique,  was  barely  eight 
when  she  put  on  the  nun*s  dress ;  at  nine  she 
made  her  profession  before  the  general  of 
Citeaux ;  at  eleven  she  was  named  abbess. 
It  reminds  us  of  the  Scotch  story,  anent 
the  good  old  days  of  patronage,  of  the 
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meejoT  greetin'  in  his  cradle  for  want  of 
the  nurse  who  was  busy  *'  smacking  "  the 
refractory  colonel.  Marie- Ang<^lique,  dur- 
ing whose  minority  the  nuns  flattered  them- 
selTes  they  shonld  have  a  fine  time  of  it, 
ioOQ  shows  vigour  ot  mind  —  ^  finding  her 
ehief  girlish  amusement  in  reading  Plu- 
tarch/' At  seyenteen  she  is  converted  by 
the  sermon  of  a  Capuchin  who  is  leaving 
Frsoce  in  order  to  abjure  Romanism.  She 
naturally  has  an  illness;  after  which  she 
comes  aut  strengthened  for  the « work  of 
reforming  nuns  who  wore  starched  muslins 
and  gloves  and  masks,  and  had  masquer- 
ades in  carnival  time,  and  who  dressed 
their  hair  elaborately  instead  of  covering 
it,  and  confessors  whose  least  objectiona- 
ble pursuit  was  hunting  in  the  nunnery 
woods.  Wiiat  a  determined  character  she 
was  is  shown  in  her  behaviour  on  the  cele- 
brated Jour  du  guickei;  when,  almost  at 
the  cost  of  her  life,  she  kept  the  great 
gates  locked  against  her  father  and  family, 
and  refused  to  see  them  except  in  the  lit- 
tle parlour  or  reception  room,  as  if  they 
bad  been  anybody  else's  friends.  Having 
gained  her  point,  she  met  her  father's  re- 
proaches and  her  brother's  taunts  by  faint- 
ing at  their  feet.  The  struggle  was  too 
mach  for  her ;  but  her  evident  sense  of 
doty  so  impressed  all  her  relations  that 
they  were  won  over,  and  we  know  what 
some  of  them  became  when  Port-Royal 
srew  to  be  a  school  as  well  as  a  nunnery, 
ohe  could  not  at  this  time  have  been  more 
than  eighteen ;  but  when  quite  a  child  she 
had  given  an  earnest  of  future  firmness. 
One  day  grandpapa  Marion  told  her  and 
her  sister  Agnes  (then  not  five  years  old) 
that  they  should  both  be  nuns.  "  Since  it 
is  jour  wish,  grandpapa,  I  give  my  con- 
sent ;  but  only  on  one  condition  —  that  I 
■hall  be  an  abbess,"  said  Marie.  Agnes 
■aid  nothing ;  but  she  came  in  by-and-by, 
looking  so  sad  and  grave  that  M.  Marion 

anestioned  her;  <*I  can't  be  an  abbess," 
tie  replied,  for  *' mamma  says  abbesses 
have  to  give  an  accouut  of  their  nuns' 
louls ;  aud  I'm  sure  I  shall  have  enough  to 
do  to  take  care  of  my  own."  "  But  I," 
iaid  Marie,  **  will  be  an  abbess  and  nothing 
else ;  and  I'll  take  good  care,  you  may  be 
•ore,  grandpapa,  to-  keep  my  nuns  in  or- 
der." I  don't  think  you  could  guess  Mere 
Ang^lique's  character  from  her  face  or  from 
her  handwriting.  Li  is  a  sweet  face,  with 
aot  a  trace  of  sternness  in  it :  the  writing 
is  plain,  upright,  the  very  opposite  of  the 
niodern  "lady's  hand." 

Close  to  M6re  Angeliqne  and  her  sister 
is  the  Abb^  Paris,  about  whom  Paley  says 
M  much,  and  Quesnel,  and  St.-Cyran,  who, 
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as  we  shall  see,  had  so  much  to  do  with 
shaping  the  particular  creed  of  Pgrt-Royal. 
I  did  not  see  a  picture  of  Jansen,  to  whom 
the  sect,  Calvinist  in  doctrine,  Methodist  in 
practice,  owes  its  name. 

It  wa!i  time  that  a  .protest  should  be 
made  against  the  corruptions  of  Jesuitism. 
We  may  imagine  the  horror  with  which 
men  like  Loyola  and  Xavier,  and  Loyola's 
pet  convert  Francis  Coster,  would  have 
read  Father  le  Moine's  Easy  Devotion^ 
which  shows  that  *^  simply  to  live  is  far 
harder  than  to  live  piously,  now  that  pen- 
ance is  easier  than  vice."  No  wonder  Pas- 
cal, or  Louis  de  Montalte  as  he  chose  to 
call  himself,  was  moved  to  that  indigna- 
tion of  which  the  unsympathizing  Voltaire 
says,  *^  it  equals  MoliSre  in  wit,  and  Bos- 
suet  in  sublimity."  "  If  you  buy  an  Esco- 
bar" he  says,  '•*'  be  sure  to  get  either  the 
Brussels  edition  of  1651,  or  the  Lyons  one 
with  a  lamb  on  the  back,  with  7  seals  as  a 
vignette ;  "  and  then  he  quotes  such  rules 
as  *'  a  woman  may  gamble,  and  for  this  may 
secretly  take  her  husband's  money,"  and 
<*to  the  profitable  hearing  of  mass  non 
obest  alia  prava  intentio  ut  aspiciendi  libi- 
dinosb  fceminas  "  —  "going  to  church  doea 
you  good,  even  though  you  only  go  to  cast 
sheep's  eyes  at  the  girls."  Here,  is  a  nice 
bit  of  casuistry  from  Lessius :  "  quamvis 
mulier  illicit^  acquirat,  ut  per  adultcrium« 
licitb  tamen  retinet  acquisita,  nisi  ab  eo- 
accipisset  qui  alienare  non  potest,  ut  a  reli- 
gioso  aut  filio  familias."  That  is,  Mrs.  New- 
ington  Davy  may  keep  all  she  can  get  from 
Davy,  Moon,  and  Co.,  provided  they  are 
not  meddling  with  entailed  property ;  but 
if  Father  Spoonbill  gives  her  anything  she 
must  refund,  for  the  Father  can't  spend  a 
farthing  on  his  menus  plaisirs  —  what  he 
has  is  not  his  but  the  brotherhood's.  This 
from  Father  Banny  is  strangely  put,  and 
must  (one  would  think)  have  scandalized 
French  laymen  as  much  as  it  would  aston- 
ish English  lawyers:. "A  daughter  does 
not  wrong  her  father  when  she  gives  her- 
self to  a  man  in  marriage  or  otherwise,  for 
her  chastity  is  her  own  property  just  as  her 
body  is,  to  which  she  may  do  anything,  ex- 
cept cut  off  a  limb  or  conotmit  suicide." 
People  had  submitted  long  enough  to  this 
sort  of  thing,  when  Jansen,  long  known  as 
one  of  the  first  theologians  of  Louvain^ 
published  his  Mars  GallicuSf  drawing  a 
contrast  between  the  French  and  Spanish 
clergy,  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
former.  He  thereby  still  more  offended 
Richelieu,  already  enraged  with  a  sect 
which  dared  to  say  that  the  love  of  God, 
and  not  reward  and  punishment  —  the  mo- 
tive set  forth  in  an  early  work  by  his  £mi- 
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nence — conld  alone  prompt  men  to  live  a 
really  Christian  life.  Richelieu  was  then 
meditating  a  patriarchate  for  France,  of 
which  himself  should  be  patriarch.  To 
have  the  real  state  of  the  French  Church 
laid  open  at  such  a  time  was  most  damag- 
ing. Phis  accounts  for  the  yindictive  mal- 
ice of  the  man,  who  was  quite  right  in  say- 
ing of  himself  that  when  he  determined 
on  a  thing  he  went  right  at  it :  "  Je  ren- 
verse  tout,  je  fauche  tout,  et  ensuite  je 
couvre  tout  de  ma  soutane  rouge.''  Be- 
tween Richelieu  and  the  Jesuits  the  re- 
formers had  a  bad  time  of  it ;  and  Jansen, 
dying  not  two  years  after  his  appointment 
to  the  see  of  Ypres,  could  do  nothing  to 
help  them.  His  executors,  indeed,  nas- 
tened  the  outburst  of  the  storm  which  had 
long  been  threatening.  Jansen's  last  work, 
his  great  Commentary  on  A  ugxistine,  which 
be  had  barely  completed  when  the  plague 
carried  him  off,  was,  by  his  special  direc- 
tions, to  have  been  submitted  to  the  Pope 
before  being  published.  He  left  a  letter 
written  with  his  dying  hand  to  Urban 
VIIL,  giving  up  the  manuscript  wholly  into 
his  holiness*B  charge,  ^  because  the  expres- 
sions of  St.  Augustine  are  peculiarly  pro- 
found and  liable  to  misunderstanding." 
!No  less  express  is  his  will,  dictated  half  an 
hoiir  before  his  death :  **  Sentio  aliquid 
difficulter  mutari.  Si  tamen  Romana  sedes 
aliquid  mutari  velit  sum  obediens  filius,  et 
illius  eoclesisB,  in  qu&  semper  vixi  usque  ad 
hunc  lectum  mortis,  obediens  sum.  Ita 
nostrema  voluntas  mea  est.  Actum  sext. 
Maii,  1638."  And  he  talks  loosely  about 
^the  true  and  infallible  light  before  which 
all  false  glare  disappears," — just  in  the 
flptyie  which  has  been  so  useful  to  the  re- 
cent asserters  of  the  dogma.  His  execu- 
tors suppressed  this  letter,  which  was  not 
discovered  till  the  taking  of  Ypres  by  Louis 
XIV.,  when  Condd  got  hold  of  it;  and 
they  published  the  work  simultaneously  at 
Amsterdam  and  Rouen  within  two  years 
after  its  author's  death. 

Uetter  had  Jansen  confined  himself  to 
St.  Augustine^s  earlier  writings,  instead  of 
choosing  those  which  were  written  under 
the  excitement  of  the  Pelagian  controversy. 
He  was  soon  called  a  heresiarch ;  his  tomb 
in  Ypres  Cathedral  was  rifled  and  demol- 
ished :  a  second  monument  raised  to  him 
fared  no  better;  and  Father  Cornet  drew 
up  his  five  well-known  propositions,  which 
the  Sorbonne  pronounced  heretical,  and  of 
which  Innocent  X.'s  bull  required  every 
churchman  to  register  his  condemnation. 
To  the  surprise  of  their  enemies,  the  Port- 
Royalists  signed  unanimously,  adding  a  few 
words  to  sliow  that  the  propositions,  framed 


with  snch  careful jnalice,  were  really  quite 
different  from  Jansen's  theses.  The  rem- 
edy for  this  was  to  get  another  bull  from 
Alexander  VH.,  requiring  everybody  not 
only  to  condemn  the  propositions,  but  to 
assert  that  they  were  fairly  extracted  from 
Jansen's  book,  and  were  not  found  in  Sl 
Augustine:  of  course  the  Port-Royalists 
could  not  sign  this.  The  church,  they  said, 
did  not  claim  infallibility  as  to  matters  of 
fact ;  why  should  she  ?  they  are  thioi^  of 
sense,  not  of  faith.  The  falsehood  of  the 
propositions  was  a  matter  of  faith  as  to 
which  they  at  once  submitted ;  but  their 
being  in  Jansen's  book  was  a  question  of 
fact.  This  was  at  the  end  of  1G56.  The 
result  was  a  sharp  persecution,  the  duds 
being  drafted  off  to  other  convents  and  the 
recluses  put  into  the  Bastille.  Madame  de 
Longueville,  however,  an  unexpected  coiw 
vert,  used  her  influence,  even  writing  a 
long  letter  to  Clement  IX.,  a  kinder  man 
than  his  predecessors,  and  a  peace  was 
patched  up  which  lasted  till  her  death. 

But  for  its  connection  with  Jansen,  the 
obedience  of  Port-Royal  might  have  taken 
rank  with  the  work  of  Ste.-Thdr63e,  of 
St.-yincent  de  Paul,  and  many  more  which 
Rome  wisely  assimilated  instead  of  reject- 
ing. The  connection  was  brought  aboot 
through  the  Abb^  of  St.-Cyran,  Jean  da 
Vergier  de  Hauranne,  Jansen's  fcllow-sta- 
dent  at  Louvain.  The  Fleming's  health 
suffered  much  from  the  damp  climate ;  so, 
being  ordered  by  his  doctors  to  try  chanj^ 
of  air,  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  stay  with 
du  Vergier  at  Bayonne.  They  worked  hard 
at  the  Bible  together;  —  reading  the  Bible 
was  always  a  strong  point  with  the  Fort- 
Royalists  ;  and  after  six  years  Jansen  went 
back  to  Louvain,  and  his  friend  came  to 
Paris,  where  he  soon  became  famous. 
Eight  times  they  tell  us  he  had  occasion  to 
say  nolo  episcopari:  and  Richelieu  intro- 
duced him  at  court  as  the  most  learned 
man  in  Europe.  At  Paris  he  and  Zanet, 
bishop  of  Langres,  set  up  a  convent  in  hoo- 
our  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  over  which 
they  wished  the  Mdre  Ang^lique,  already 
famous  as  a  reforming  abbess,  to  preside. 
The  plan  failed;  but  de  St.-Cyran  had 
been  introduced  to  Arnauld  d*AndilIy,  the 
Mere's  eldest  brother,  and  by  him  was 
taken  to  see  Port-Royal.  He  soon  became 
its  director;  and  things  went  on  well 
enough  till  he  offended  the  all-powerful 
Cardinal  Richelieu.  When  bishop  of  Lq- 
9on,  he  published  a  catechism,  teaching  that 
abstinence  from  outward  sin  is  enough, 
and  that  that  strong  love  of  God  which 
causes  deep  sorrow  for  sin  is  superfluous. 
This  brought  him  and  the  Jesuits,  who  held 
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the  sAme  view,  into  direct  collision  with 
tbe  Dew  ^  heresy : "  but  tliia  was  not  all. 
Bicheliea  wanted  to  annnl  the  marriage 
between  Gaston  of  Orleans  and  Margaret 
of  Lorraine ;  the  Pope  and  all  the  foreign 
universities  pronounced  the  marriage  val- 
id; so  a  Gallican  synod  was  summoned, 
which  decided  according  to  the  Cardinal's 
wish;  nay,  several  clergy  volunteered  to 
write  justifications  of  the  divorce.  But  de 
St-Cyran  would  not  give  his  assent,  and 
the  assent  of  the  father  of  the  Port-Royal 
Bchool  was  worth  securing.  Nicole,  Ar- 
Danki,  Saci,  Lancelot  had  followed  his  lead 
so  well,  that  c^est  marque  au  coin  de  Port- 
Royal  began  to  be  said  of  any  work  re- 
markable for  elegance  of  style.  Port- 
Koyal,  too,  had,  to  the  great  mortification 
of  the  Jesuits,  who  aimed  at  being  the  only 
schoolmasters  in  Europe,  become  a  school, 
in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word.  Its  grapi- 
mar8,its  logic,  its  mathematics,  were  fa- 
moos  throughout  Europe ;  and  M.  de  St.- 
Cyran's  friends  sent  their  boys  to  the  teach- 
ers over  whom  he  presided.  Port-Royal 
was  a  power  —  a  power  of  which  the  .Jes- 
uits, as  literary  men  and  schoolmasters, 
were  naturally  most  jealous,  and  against 
which  they  were  delighted  to  sharpen  the 
Cardioars  anger.  De  St.-Cyran  refusing 
to  acqoiesce  in  the  divorce,  was  seized  and 
put  into  a  dungeon  in  Yincennes.  He  was 
kept  there,  in  a  miserable  plight,  till  Riche- 
lieu's death ;  and  the  hardships  which  he 
had  undergone  so  told  on  him,  that  he  died 
not  many  months  after  his  release  (Oct. 
1043).  The  account  of  his  captivity  (iW- 
mmre  touchant  la  Vie  de  M.  St.-Cyrariy  par 
Dom  Claude  Lancelot,  pour  seroir  d*eclair- 
(mement  a  fhisloire  de  Port-Royal)  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  works  in  the  volu- 
ininoQS  Po/t-Royal  literature.  When  first 
imprisoned  he  lost  faith,  and  was  for  a 
fortnight  in  a  desponding  state,  till  the 
worda,  "  princes  have  persecuted  me  with- 
out a  cause,"  &c.,  were  borne  in  on  him  to 
his  comfort.  His  charity  to  his  fellow- 
prisoners  was  wonderful :  noticing  as  win- 
ter set  in  that  several  of  them  were  thinly 
clad,  he  sent  most  of  his  books  up  to  Paris, 
^Sgii^g  A  Iftdy  friend  to  sell  them,  and  buy 
clothing,  ^*  amons  it  a  suit  for  the  Baron 
and  Baroness  of  Beausoliel.  Let  it  be  fine, 
such  as  suits  their  rank  .  .  .  that,  in  look- 
ing at  each  other,  they  may,  for  a  few  min- 
utes at  least,  forget  that  they  are  captives.'' 
The  Baron  and  his  wife  and  the  rest  got 
their  winter  clothing,  never  suspecting 
whence  the  supply  came ;  but  seeing  M.  de 
Bt-Cyran  alone  was  left  out  in  the  distri- 
hution,  they  thought  his  having  been  for- 
gotten was  a  judgment  on  him  for  his  her- 


esy. No  wonder  >Buch  a  man  impressed 
(or,  if  you  like  the  word,  converted)  bis 
guards  and  his  gaoler.  How  John  de  Wert, 
prisoner  of  war,  heard  of  him,  I  do  not 
know ;  but  the  story  goes  that,  bein<r  pres- 
ent at  one  of  Richelieu's  grand  ballets,  he 
was  asked  by  the  Cardinal,  *^  what's  the 
most  marvellous  sight  you've  ever  seen?" 
Honest  de  Wert,  instead  of  humouring  the 
Cardinal's  vanity  by  praising  the  spectacle 
before  him,  said,  **  Nothing  is  to  me  so  mar- 
vellous as  to  see  here,  in  the  realm  of  his 
most  Christian  Majesty,  saints  languishing 
in  prison  while  bishops  dangle  at  theatres." 
During'  his  imprisonment,  de  St.-Cyran 
kept  up  his  connection  with  the  Port-Roy- 
alists, and  with  a  great  circle  of  correspond- 
ents—  among  them  ladies  like  the  Prin- 
cess of  Guimenee  (de  Rohan)  and  Louisa 
of  Gonzaga,  afterwards  Queen  of  Poland. 
His  letters  were  passed  from  one  to  the 
other ;  and  his  style  is  said  to  have  done  as 
much  towards  forming  French  prose  as  his 
earnestness  did  in  strengthening  the  pro- 
test against  Jesuit  corruption.  If  he  seems 
weak  compared  with  those  who  followed 
him,  let  us  remember  that  his  Pelrus  Au- 
relius  was  so  highly  esteemed  in  its  day, 
that  the  French  clergy  published  an  edi- 
tion of  it  at  their  own  expense  in  16^2. 

Tnus  mixed  up  with  Jansen's  heresies, 
the  Port-Royalists,  nuns  as  well  as.  reclus- 
es, were  always  sure  to  be  persecuted 
when  anyone  grew  zealous  enough  to  be 
persecuting.  But  their  final  overthrow 
was  the  work  of  the  same  hand  which 
ruined  France  by  driving  out  the  Hugue- 
nots. The  blow  came  when  the  bigoted 
court  of  Versailles  had  been  made  desper- 
ate by  continued  ill-successes ;  Malplaquet 
was  fought  in  September  1709 ;  in  October 
the  nuns  were  expelled  by  royal  mandate. 
**  For  the  good  of  the  State,  all  the  nuns 
are  to  be  immediately  separated,  and  dis- 
persed in  different  religious  houses  out  of 
the  diocese  of  Paris,"  was  Cardinal  de 
Noailles'  order,  read  by  d'Argensou  before 
the  affrighted  chapter.  "  Un  demi-quart 
(Theure  "  was  all  the  time  this  model  gen- 
darme would  allow  for  preparation;  and 
when  the  nuns  hoped  they  might  be  left 
two  and  two  together  in  their  new  homes, 
seeing  they  were  mostly  old  and  infirm, 
"  No,"  he  said, "  you  must  all  be  separated ; 
here  is  everybody's  journey  money,  and 
here's  the  pay  for  her  first  quarter's 
board."  One  nun  fainted;  another,  who 
had  been  bled  the  day  before,  felt  the 
wbund  in  her  arm  re-open ;  another  wanted 
the  prioress  to  protest  and  threaten  a  legal 
appeal.  ^*  What  use  is  that  against  a  lettre  de 
cacltetf  my  daughter  V  ".  was  the  reply.    It 
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was  noted  (for  the  weaknesa  of  the  Port- 
Royalists  was  for  omens  and  quasi-miracles) 
that  the  two  dormitory  lamps,  which  had 
barnt  on  ever  since  the  convent  was  set 
up,  both  went  out  on  this  .sorrowful  morn- 
ing. But  you  should  read  in  Mrs.  Schim- 
melpenninck's  Select  Memoir*s  of  Port- 
Rot/alf —  if  you  can't  get  hold  of  such  books 
as  Histoire  gdnerale  de  Port  Rolal  depuis  la 
rdforme  de  I'ahbaie  jusqu*h  son  entiere  de- 
struction (k  Amsterdam,  chez  J.  Vanduren, 
1756), —  the  story  of  their  dispersion ;  how 
carriage  after  carriage  tnoved  off  through 
lines  of  sobbing  poor,  who  cried  in  frantic 
grief,  "  Mercy  1  mercy  1  you  will  ruin  us 
if  you  take  away  our  only  friends/* 

The  greatest  grief  of  the  Sisters  was, 
that  they  were  not  allowed  to  make  any 
provision  for  their  old  servants,  people  like 
Fal  aforesaid ;  they  recommended  them  to 
d'Argenson,  who  coarsely  told  them  not 
to  make  vexatious  delays ;  "  all  that  will 
be  looked  to  when  you  are  gone."  It  was 
looked  to;  one  very  old  man,  who  had 
served  the  convent  gratuitously  for  fifty 
years,  got  fifty  soU  for  his  pains.  It  was 
a  very  cold  sea&ton ;  some  of  the  nuns  were 
sent  as  far  as  Mont-Cenis,  others  to 
Amiens,  &c.  No  wonder  that  old  ladies, 
locked  up  in  the  inns  where  they  stayed 
at  night,  and  bullied  by  harsh  guard"},  suf- 
fered so  much  that  many  of  them  died  soon 
after  reaching  their  destination:  one  of 
those  who  were  sent  to  Chartres  was  al- 
most dead  when  she  was  lifted  out  of  the 
carriage.  We  know  what  roads  were  like 
in  those  days :  no  wonder  we  read  of  car- 
riages overturned,  nuns  thrown  out,  and 
bruised  and  bemired  ^^so  as  to  have  to 
strip  off  their  dress  and  put  on  secular 
clothes."  At  Amiens,  sister  Annie  de 
Ste.-C^cile  arrives,  much  bruised  and  worn, 
at  eleveu  at  night  at  the  convent  to  which 
she  is  assigned  :  she  lives  four  days  longer, 
literally  worried  to  death  by  the  nuns 
about  her.  In  several  places  the  Port- 
Royalists  were  refused  admission,  and  had 
to  wait  for  hours  until  special  orders  about 
them  came  from  the  neighbouring  bishop. 
At  Bellefond,  near  Rouen,  the  abbess, 
Mademoiselle  St-Pierre,  being  at  last 
obliged  to  receive  Julie  de  Ste.-Syncletique, 
a  lady  of  the  house  of  de  Remicourt,  locked 
her  up  in  a  little  tool-house,  where  she  was 
kept  without  books,  writing  materials,  or 
fire,  through  the  coldest  winter  that  France 
had  had  for  two  centuries.  She  saw  no 
one  but  a  lay  sister,  who  soon  began  to 
pity  her,  and  persuaded  the  scholars  to 
save  her  some  of  their  allowance  of  charcoal 
before  it  was  quite  burnt.  This  they  did, 
thinking  she  meant  to  give  it  to  the  poor ; 


but  she  was  found  out  before  long,  and 
had  to  do  penance  for  her  humanity.  Bj- 
and-by  the  abbess  began  talking  to  her 
scholars  about  the  delights  of  a  cohvent 
life.  "  I  shall  never  be  one  of  you,"  said  a 
brave  girl  of  fifteen  (I  wish, her  name  had 
been  put  on  record),  "  there's  not  a  grain 
of  Christian  charity  among  you  all." 
"What  does  the  girl  mean?"  "Why. 
look  at  that  chimney ;  not  once,  all  this  hard 
winter,  have  we  seen  smoke  come  from  it; 
yet  there  you  keep  a  saint,  whom  her 
sanctity  alone  preserves  from  despair." 
As  the  rest  of  the  scholars  sided  with  their 
spokeswoman,  the  abbess  gave  way,  and 
the  next  day  allowed  the  imprisoned  ex- 
sister  a  fire,  and  a  short 'walk,  and  a  se&t 
in  chapel  (far  away  from  the  rest)  during 
service.  It  was  of  this  nun  that  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Rouen  had  said  to  the  persecnt- 
in^  abbess,  *'  You  may  persecute  her,  but 
you'll  never  alter  her :  she  has  a  square 
head,  and  square-headed  people  are  always 
obstinate."  The  Sisters  got  much  the 
same  everywhere  —  hard  treatment  aod 
that  petty  tyranny  which  (as  the  Siurin 
case  showed)  none  are  cleverer  in  practis- 
ing than  members  of  Christian  sisterhoods. 
One  of  the  nuns  was  paralytic,  and  nearly 
ninety  years  old  —  in  second  childhood, 
perhaps.  Her  fellows  hoped  that  she  wa3 
happily  unconscious ;  but  just  as  they  were 
all  being  put  into  their  carriages,  she  ro»e, 
and  addressing  d'Argcnson,  said,  *' Mon- 
sieur, aujourd'hui  c'est  I'heure  de  Thomnie ; 
mais  le  jugement  de  Dieu  est  silr,  et  ne 
tardera  pas  d'arriver.*'  She  then  relapsed 
into  stupor,  and  died  a  few  weeks  after 
reaching  the  place  of  her  imprisonment. 

The  servants,  as  I  said,  fared  as  badly 
as  the  Sisters :  they  were  locked  up  all 
day,  and  turned  out  houseless  at  night; 
and  when  they  came  back  next  morning  to 
look  after  their  property,  they  found  the 
archers  du  roi  had  robbed  them  of  every- 
thing, and  threatened  to  take  them  up  as 
thieves  when  they  ventured  to  claim  their 
own.  Several  of  them  were  past  work, 
and  having  outlived  their  relations,  had 
nothing  for  it  but  to  try  to  get  into  tbe 
Hdtel-Dieu. 

Meanwhile  d' Argenson  sent  a  courier  to 
tell  Madame  de  Main  tenon  that  the  work 
was  done,  and  a  priest,  the  bishop  of 
Bellay's  brother,  ransacked  the  house, 
breaking  open  the  cupboard  doors  to  save 
the  trouble  of  fitting  the  keys  to  them. 
Soon  after,  Madame  de  Chateau-Ren ind, 
whom  Madame  do  Maintcnou  had  made 
abbess  of  Port- Royal,  came  to  plunder  what 
was  left,  and  brought  away  a  hundred 
cartloads  of  provisions,  church-furnicore, 
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&c.  Early  ueni  year  the  monastry  was 
demolished,  and  even  the  copper-plates  on 
which  Mademoiselle  Horthmels,  daughter 
to  a  Paris  bookseller,  had  engraved  a 
series  of  plates  representing  the  church 
cloisters,  &c^  were  seized  and  destroyed  : 
**  his  Majesty  "  (i.e.  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
revoker  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes)  ^*  wished 
no  record  of  the  place  to  be  preserved." 
Nearly  two  years  later  came  the  final  des- 
ecration of  the  burying-ground.  Noailles 
appointed  le  Doax,  a  priest,  to  superintend 
the  work :  this  man  eathered  all  the  losels 
of  the  neighbourhood,  and  so  primed  them 
with  drink  that  the  place  soon  became  a 
scene  of  revolting  orutality.  Are  the 
French  under  such  circumstances  worse 
than  other  people  ?  or  is  it  in  all  human 
oatnre  to  act  as  these  grave-diggers  then 
did,  and  as  the  Versailles  frienck  of  order 
were  so  lately  doing  ?  We  are  reminded 
of  the  horrors  of  May  1871,  when  we  read 
that  le  Doux's  men,  coming  on  the  body 
of  Laisn^  an  old  convent  servant  who  had 
often  relieved  them  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
the  neighbouring  poor,  shouted,  "  Ah,  ah, 
Laisne,  te  voilk  done  encore  I "  and  hacked 
him  to  pieces  as  they  rammed  him  into  an 
old  packing-case  along  with  a  heap  of 
other  bodies,  much  as  the  drunken  braves 
of  Marquis  Gallifet,  and  the  sbirri  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Executive  power,  rammed' 
their  victims  into  the  slaughter-pits  at  Sa- 
tory. 

You  can  see  on  the  /sdge  of  the  valley 
some  of  the  houses  of  St.-Lambert,  the 
village  to  which  the  remains  were  carried, 
and  thrown  into  a  large  pit;  '*the  way 
vas  strewn  with  fragments  of  bodies 
dropped  from  the  carts  by  the  drunken 
drivers."  When  (as  was  natural)  St.- 
Lambant  became  a  pilgrimage-place  for 
the  poor  of  the  district,  thje  church  was 
locked,  and  no  one  admitted  except  dur- 
ing service. 

Of  courde  the  Port-Royalists  have  point- 
ed out  the  ''judgments''  with  which  their 
enemies  were  visited.  Madame  de  ChSL- 
tean-R^naud  died  so  suddenly,  before  she 
had  completed  her  work  of  pillage,  that 
there  was  no  time  to  give  her  extreme 
unction;  three  successive  heirs  to  the 
throne  —  the  Dauphin,  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Burgundy,  and  the  Duke  of 
Brittany — were  cut  off  in  a  strange  and 
startling  way;  and  Marlborough's  victo- 
ries destroyed  even  the  empty  prestige 
vhich  might  have  cloaked  the  misery  to 
which  the  Great  King  had  reduced  France. 
Bat  there  is  no  need  to  look  for  special 
judgments:  Louis's  acts  bore  their  nat- 
ural fruit:   by   revoking   the    Edict   of 


Nantes  he  flung  away  the  bone  and  sinew 
of  the  nation ;  by  crushing  down  Jansen- 
ism he  destroyed  the  last  hope  that  Popery 
might  reform  itself.  I  don't  know  whether 
or  not  his  death-bed  speech  is  really  au- 
thentic ;  but  we  can  well  fancy  him  over- 
whelmed with  doubt,  and  bitterly  exclaim- 
ing to  the  priests  about  him,  **  I  hope  it 
was  all  right :  you  told  me  it  was,  and  I 
believed  you,  and  did  it  in  all  sincerity; 
but  if  it  was  wrong  it  was  a  horrible  mis- 
take." Feudalism  must  have  been  very 
bad  indeed  if  it  was  worse  than  the  sys- 
tem on  which  absolutism,  "  invoked,"  we 
are  told,  '*  as  a  bulwark  against  it,"  man- 
aged France.  The  king  and  people,  sworn 
friends  to  the  confusion  of  the  nobles, 
seem  to  have  made  a  very  one-sided  bar- 
gain. Robber-knights,  pouncing  down 
&om  their  German  eyries,  were  in  this 
point  less  mischievous  than  d'Argensons 
with  their  king's  archers,  that  they  never 
pretended  to  act  lawfully :  moreover,  one 
robber  might  be  deftly  set  against  an- 
other, and  the  Emperor  was  sometimes 
strong  enough  to  be  worth  appealing  to. 
But  in  France  the  tyranny  went  on  by 
due  process  of  law,  and  there  is  a  point  at 
which  bad  laws  are  worse  than  anarchy ; 
the  iron  enters  into  the  soul,  and,  even 
when  it  has  been  wrenched  out,  many  gen- 
erations must  pass  before  the  nation's 
soul  loses  the  mark  of  it.  If  the  French 
now-a-days  are  singularly,  sadly,  ready 
either  to  play  the  mouchard  or  to  submit 
to  the  tyranny  of  him  and  his  brother  the 
gendarmey  it  is  because  they  have  been 
trained  to  it  for  ages  in  a  way  which 
makes  them  unhappily  not  at  all  likely  to 
soon  forget  their  early  education. 

There  had  been  (as  we  saw)  a  previous 
dispersal  or  imprisonment  of  Port-Royal 
nuns.  The  order  was  signed  in  1656, 
when  the  Sorbonne  had  ratified  father 
Cornet's  five  propositions;  but  Madame 
de  Longueville  had  influence  enough  to 
stay  the  persecution  till  she  died  in  1679. 
Port-Boyal  of  Paris,  however  —  the  house 
which  M^re  Ang^lique's  mother  had 
bought  for  them,  and  which  they  had  fitted 
up  when  Port- Royal  des  Chami.s  was 
found  so  unhealthy  that  they  left  it  until, 
by  the  patient  labour  of  "  the  Port-Royal 
School,"  it  was  drained  and  made  habit- 
able—  was  taken  from  them  as  early  as 
1661,  and  all  their  pupils,  among  them  the 
two  daughters  of  the  Duke  of  Luynes, 
were  sent  away.  From  1679  till  1710 
they  lived  in  a  perpetual  state  of  alarm, 
gradually  losing  many  of  those  who  had 
made  their  society  famous.  The  recluses 
were  once  again   dispersed  —  some    ban- 
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iahed,  some  (among  whom  was  de  Saci, 
founder  of  the  first  Bible  Society)  put 
into  the  Bastile.  His  secretary  Fon- 
taine's account  of  his  imprisonment  is  an- 
other of  the-  Por^Royal  books  which  de- 
serve to  be  better  known.  De  Saci  died 
in  time  to  be  buried  at  Port-Royal,  in  the 
Church  where  he  had  gone  to  prayers 
when  he  was  six  years  old,  and  where, 
after  being  ordained,  he  had  sung  his  first 
mass;  there  were  still  a  hundred  nuns 
left  to  meet  the  cofBin  of  the  great  trans- 
lator of  the  Bible. 

But  I  did  not  mean  to  give  you  a  history 
of  Port-Royal.  I  only  wanted  to  refer 
you  to  the  books  in  which  you  can  read 
all  about  the  growth  and  work  and  final 
suppression  of  school  and  convent.  When 
I  6egan  this  paper  I  wished  to  point  out 
to  the  crowds  of  sight-seers  one  place, 
within  easy  reach  of  Paris,  where  they 
may  pass  a  Christian  Sunday ;  and  they 
will  not  like  the  pretty  Port-Royal  valley 
and  the  grand  woods  of  La  Chevrcuse  the 
worse  for  having  first  read  up  a  little  of 
the  history  of  which  every  stone  and  tree 
are  eloquent.  Mr.  Udry,  the  present  ten- 
ant, is  a  Romanist;  he  left  us  and  went 
off  to  mass  soon  after  we  had  seen  the 
Museum.  But  he  is  no  bigot :  he  has  the 
true  Anglican  belief  in  original  sin  and 
the  necessity  of  guiding  grace.  When  we 
said  we  were  Protestants,  he  replied, 
**  Qu*est-ce  que  cela  nous  fait,  pourvu  que 
vous  ne  soyez  pas  comme  ces  mat^rial- 
istes?"  His  sympathies  were  not  wide 
enough  to  take  in  the  men  who  afterwards 
tried  to  signalize  their  fall  by  burning  their 
city.  He  would  not  have  understood  poor 
Millebre,  with  his  dying  cry  of  Vive  l*hu- 
manite!  But  he  was  proud  of  the  Jansen- 
ists,  and  was  delighted  to  show  us  the 
visitors'  book,  in  which  the  Germans  had 
given  their  views.  Hauptmann  von 
li^hofeld  had  blossomed  out  in  Latin,  et 
cbmpos  ubi  Troja  fuit ;  Sprenger  Kirch- 
baum,  pharmacien,  preferred  French: 
^*  Hommage  anx  illustres  solitaires  qui 
ont  fait  de  la  langue  ct  de  la  litt^rature 
Franf^aise  la  premibre  litt^rature  des  peu- 
ples  civilises."  Unpatriotic  KirchbaumI 
**  Edmond  Geyer,  sous-officer  de  Oe  ambu- 
lance," tried  French  less  successfully :  **  Le 
paix  est  sing^;  il  est  bien  qu'il  est  fini  la 
guerre  pour  tout  le  monde." 

Wo  sit  long  over  breakfast  looking^ 
through  Vanduren's  Historie  gen6rale. 
The  poor  Sisters  seem  to  have  been  often 
in  trouble :  they  get  mixed  up  somehow 
with  Cardinal  de  Retz,  and  are  defended 
by  Racine  from  the  consequent  calumny. 
The  Jesuit  Brisacier  maligns  then  in  con- 


nection with  0*C^Uagban,  ^  a  learned  and 
very  eloquent  priest  of  the  Sorbonne,  rure 
of  Cour  ChiVerne,  near  Blois,  who  had  en- 
raged the  Jesuit  by  his  rousing  sermons.*' 
Brisacier  calls  them  vierges  foUes,  sans  re- 
ligion  et  sans  mcsurs,  impe'nitentes  (he  ac- 
cuses them  of  wishing  to  die  withont  ex- 
treme unction,*  "in  profane  imitation  of 
our  Lord's  death  "  ),  and  above  all  asacre' 
mentaireSy  as  he  expresses  it  —  this  of  a 
sisterhood  which  had  taken  up  a  special 
devotion  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament  We 
plunge  into  M6re  Ang^lique'a  letters ;  they 
are  so  delightful  that  we  could  go  on  read- 
ing them  all  day  :  she  knows  ner  rale  is 
severe,  but  says,  '^  au  commencement  il  fant 
prendre  les  choses  le  plus  haut  que  possi- 
ble, car  il  y  a  toujours  une  reiache."  When 
we  find  her,  in  1647,  telling  the  Queen  of 
Poland  how  great  ladies  came  into  retreat, 
*'ne  pouvant  plus  souffrir  Paris  et  le 
monde,"  we  are  reminded  of  Madame  de  S^ 
vign^,  who  spent  a  year  at  Port-Royal  and 
speaks  of  it  as  a  place  admirably  suited  to 
induce  one  to  faire  son  scdut.  Mere  Ange> 
lique's  work  was  not  limited  to  her  own 
community :  the  general  of  her  order  set 
her  the  hard  task  of  reforming  the  other 
Cistercian  convents  in  France  :  she  there- 
fore visited  Tard,  St.-Aubyu,  &c.,  and 
above  all  Maubuisson,  near  Pontoise,  the 
richest  of  them  all.  The  then  abbess  of 
Maubuisson  was  sister  of  Gabrielle  d'£s- 
trdes ;  so  we  may  well  imagine  what  sort 
of  a  place  the  convent  was  —  a  hpuse  of 
call,  in  fact,  it  had  been,  when  Gabrielle's 
sister  first  went  there,  for  Henry  IV.  and 
his  fellow-roysterers  after  a  day's  hunting. 
The  way  in  which  this  lady,  then  abbess  of 
Bertancourt,  was  put  into  such  a  very  rich 
piece  of  preferment,  is  not  at  all  crediuble 
to  the  **  vert  galant "  king.  Gabrielle,  of 
course,  worried  him  into  it :  **  Maubuisson  " 
(she  kept  urging)  **  is  so  much  nearer  Paris 
than  Bertancourt."  **  But  Maubuisson 
elects  its  own  abbess."  Nevertheless, 
hunting  one  day  in  the  convent  woods, 
Henry  stopped  to  pay  his  respects  to  Ma- 
dame do  Puisieux,  the  abbess ;  while  they 
were  talking  he  suddenly  asked,  '*  Pray, 
madame,  of  whom  do  you  hold  your  oKica 
here  V  "  "  Sire,  permit  me  to  hold  it  from 
you,  when  it  pleases  your  Majesty,"  replied 
the  incautiously  courteous  abbess.  **  That 
I'll  consider  of,"  answered  the  king;  and 
going  off  without  a  word  of  good-bye,  he 
sent  to  Rome  for  authority,  and  soon  held 
a  chapter,  in  which  he  appointed  Madame 
d'Estr^es,  ^'  vice  Madame  de  Puisieux,  vrho 
has  formally  resigned."  I  hope  the  story 
is  not  true.  Anyhow  Gabrielle's  sister  and 
her  nuns  led  such  a  scandalous  life  that, 
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after  m&uj  warning,  Louis  XIII.  had  to 
interfere.  Madame  d'Eatn^es,  however, 
waa  not  going  to  give  up  without  a  strug- 
gle: she  imprisoned  the  first  emissaries 
of  the  Abbot  of  Citeaux ;  flogged  the  sec- 
ond; and  when  tbe  abbot  came  with  an 
armed  retinue,  she  refused  to  appear  in  the 
chapter-house,  and  had  to  be  carried  off  by 
force,  after  having  hid  herself  in  a  secret 
room.  She  was  put  in  the  convent  of  the 
Filles  Pdnitentes  and  the  M6re  Ang^lique 
was  temporarily  installed  in  her  place.  She 
Koon  managed,  with  the  help  of  three  Port 
Royal  nuns,  to  get  up  something  like  disci- 
pline among  the  loose-lived  Sisters,  who 
had  even  been  accustomed  to  confess  (when 
they  did  confess)  according  to  a  written 
formula,  which  they  handed  from  one  to 
another.  How  they  could  have  been  so 
readily  moved  to  better  things  is  a  won- 
der, although  some  must  all  along  have 
been  better  than  the  rest,  for  we  hear  that 
when  the  scandals  were  beginning  the 
prioress  bearded  Ilenry  to  his  face,  and 
rescued  a  nun  whom  one  of  his  companions 
had  carried  off  into  the  abbess's  lodge. 
However,  before  the  reform  was  coniplete 
Madame  d'Estrdes  escaped  from  the  Filles 
Peaitentes,  and  getting  her  brother-in-law, 
the  Count  de  Sanzd,  to  form  a  party  of 
wild  young  men,  she  came  back  at  their 
head  and  turned  M&re  Angelique  out.  But 
a  good  spirit  had  been  awakened  in  the 
pUce.  To  d'Estr^es'  great  vexation  all  the 
new  and  a  great  many  of  the  old  nuns  ran 
OQt  with  their  new  abbess,  and  marched 
into  Pontoise,  where  they  had  to  wait  in 
one  of  the  churches  till,  after  some  two 
day's  delay,  M.  de  Citeaux  and  250  archers 
could  be  got  to  reinstate  them.  The  whole 
Btory,  including  Madame  d*Estrdes'  dismay 
at  finding  her  splendid  apartments  turned 
into  an  infirmary,  is  racy  of  the  time.  At 
Tard,  I  think,  the  reforming  abbess  had 
ttill  more  trouble ;  but  she  was  not  wholly 
without  troubles  in  her  own  sisterhood. 
Ooe  lady  gave  them  a  very  large  sum  to 
rebaild  their  cloister,  and  at  the  same  time 
presented  herself  as  a  postulant.  After 
two  years  she  was  rejected  on  the  ground 
of  insufficient  vocation.  She  then  wanted 
back  ber  money ;  and  by  selling  and  bor- 
rowingand  begging  they  managed  to  repay 
her.  Two  sisters,  one  an  heiress,  the  other 
penniless,  came  in ;  after  the  usual  proba- 
tion the  heiress  was  chosen,  the  other  re- 
jected —  but  they  gave  up  the  whole  of 
the  heiress's  fortune  to  her  less  pious  sis- 
ter. One  of  Madame  de  Bernard's  daugh- 
ters became  a  nun,  contrary  to  her  moth- 
er's earnest  wish :  for  years  the  girl  had 
begged  to  leave  off  parures,  and  nad  de- 


voted herself  to  nursing  the  servants  and 
poor  sick  neighbours ;  her  mother,  ^*  to 
turn  her  thoughts  into  a  rieht  channel," 
would  let  her  read  nothing  but  novels,  so 
she  gave  up  reading  altogether.  Her  con- 
fessor, a  Jesuit,  temporized :  but  a  Jansen- 
ist  priecit  whom  she  met  with  told  her  to 
obey  God  rather  than  man,  and  so  she  ran 
away  to  Port-Royal.  Her  sister  followed 
not  long  after ;  and  the  mother,  vowing 
never  to  see  them  asain,  naturally  stirred 
up  all  whom  she  could  influence  against  the 
wicked  sisterhood. 

The  Jesuits  of  course  hated  the  place  of 
which  it  was  said,  ^Ml  y  a  \h  quarante  ec- 
cl^siastiques,  dont  quarante  6tudiant9,  et 
enfin  quaranto  belles  plumes  tailldes  de  la 
main  d'un  mdme  maitre,"  and  where  so 
many  boys  of  high  birth  were  educated ; 
and,  no  doubt,  both  the  school  of  la 
Grange  and  the  convent  of  Port-Royal  des 
Champs  would  have  fallen  before,  but  for 
the  miracle  by  which  Pascal  was  interested 
in  their  defence. 

Vanduren  gives  the  account  of  the  cure 
of  Mademoiselle  le  Perrier's  eye  by  a  touch 
of  the  holy  thorn,  after  he  has  been  detail- 
ing the  piety  of  Madame  de  Langues  and 
«ses  lumi^res  sur  la  science  du  salut."  It 
is  very  hard  to  judge  about  this  wonderful 
story.  The  girl,  a  niece  of  Pascal,  was  suf- 
fering from  caries  of  the  cheek-bone,  ac- 
companied by  a  constant  offensive  dis- 
charge, and  the  sight  of  one  eye  was  almost 
wholly  gone.  This  was  not  a  case  like  those 
which  Paley  so  easily  refers  to  enthusiasm. 
There  is  a  feeling  among  the  Sisters  that 
the  time  is  come  when  God  will  do  some- 
thing to  stop  the  persecution  which  is  be- 
gun ;  M^re  Angelique  prays  for  thirty  con- 
secutive hours ;  the  Psalms  for  the  day  con- 
tain the  words  foe  mihi  signum  in  bonum  ; 
and,  as  they  kneel,  the  mistress  of  the  nov- 
ices whispers  to  la  petite  Perrier,  "  Recom- 
mandez-voiis  k  Dieu,  ma  fille,  et  touchez 
votre  ceil  avec  la  sainte  ^pine.'^  It  is  Fri- 
day; and  the  thorn,  lent  by  a  friendly 
priest,  is  being  passed  round  in  chapel ; 
the  girl  puts  it  to  her  eye,  and  is  cured. 
The  cure  is  attested  by  half-a-dozen  doc- 
tors, amongst  them  Felix,  first  surgeon  to 
the  Ring,  specially  appointed  by  the  Queen 
to  investigate  the  matter;  it  is  used  by 
Pascal  as  an  argument  against  the  Jesuits; 
and  he  is  undei;stood  to  have  said  that  an 
enemy  had  before  twitted  him  with  the 
total  want  of  miracles  to  support  tbe  new 
faith.  There  is  plenty  about  rascal  in  the 
book —  about  his  conversion  by  his  sister ; 
his  vision  (in  1654),  the  detailed  record  of 
which,  with  the  words  **  joie,  joie,  pleurs 
de  joie,"  was  found  stitched  into  his  waist- 
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coat.  Whether  he  was  a  man  likely  to  be 
deceivod  in  a  plaia  case  like  that  of  his 
niece,  those  wno  know  his  Pensees  better 
than  I  do  must  decide.  At  any  rate,  there 
is  the  date  of  the  cure,  March  24, 1650,  just 
when  a  decree  had  been  passed  that  schol- 
ars, nuDS,  and  all  should  be  turned  out ; 
and  to  it  was  due  the  partial  respite,  and 
probably  also  the  conversion  of  Madame 
de  Longueville,  which  brought  the  society 
her  protection. 

I  should  like  to  tell  you  a  great  deal 
about  Racine  and  his  history  of  Port-Royal, 
and  his  first  poetical  essays  made  in  its 
woods  :  but  we  had  better  glance  at  the 
gtirden,  where  the  fruit  still  keeps  up  its 
character,  and  to  which  water  is  supplied 
from  a  reservoir  in  an  old  tower  aating 
from  the  Fronde  war.  This  war,  by  the 
way,  was  the  only  occasion  on  which  Mere 
AngMique  lost  heart.  She  and  her  nuns 
retired  to  Paris  till  M.  de  Saci  encouraged 
them  to  come  back  and  put  their  trust  in 
God,  and  not  in  the  human  defences  which 
the  "  recluses  "  had  contrived  to  protect 
their  property.  After  seeing  the  tunnel 
that  takes  off  the  water  which  used  to 
fill  the  two  fishponds  (now  drained  and 
growing  excellent  wheat  and  oats),  and 
having  a  good  lesson  in  French  gardening 
from  our  hosts,  we  set  off  across  the  rich 
ralley,  and  then  up  glorious  wood-paths, 
to  the  old  tower  of  the  Madeleine,  linked 
with  the  name  of  one  of  the  heroes  of  the 
Tour  de  Nesle;  and,  after  wandering 
about  and  admiring  the  bowl-shaped  val- 
ley of  la  Chevreuse  lying  below*  us,  we 
descended,  and  pushed  on  to  the  Duke  of 
Luynes*  chttteau  of  Dampierre.  This  we 
couid  not  see.  Madame  was  still  in 
mourning  for  the  head  of  the  house,  who 
fell  at  Beaugency.  Her  brother,  wounded 
there,  was  limping  about  the  terrace.  So 
about  Ihgr6s*  pictures  (of  which  the  house 
contains  many)  I  cannot  tell  you  any- 
thing ;  but  the  park  we  were,  as  a  special 
favour,  allowed  to  walk  in ;  and  it  was  as 
cool  and  lovely  as  Versailles  would  have 
been  hot  and  full  of  un-Sunday-like  noise. 

Dampierre  should  be  seen  by  all  who 
want  to  enjoy  a  quiet  summer  day  near 
Paris ;  and  let  no  one  who  goes  to  Dam- 
pierre fail  to  see  what  is  left  of  Port-Royal. 
A  good  walker  coulil  easily  make  his  way 
thence  across  country  to  Versailles,  instead 
of  goin^  by  way  of  la  Verribre  and  the  rail- 
road. We  English  are  too  content  with  the 
French  high  roads ;  by  going  along  by- 
ways you  not  only  get  that  strategic 
knowledge  which  the  Prussians  found  so 
useful,  but  you  get  to  know  the  people ; 
And  no  amount  of  travelling  in  a  country 


will  make  up  for  the  want  of  this  honAfik 
acquaintance.  If  your  experience  is  like 
mine,  the  more  you  see  of  the  French  peo- 
ple the  more  you  will  like  them  and  pity 
them.  Is  all  that  happens  to  a  nation 
really  to  be  charged  to  that  nation's  char- 
acter ?  Can  we  ever  conceive  England  in 
such  a  state  as  France  was  in  1685? 
When  our  kings  did  despotic  deeds,  we 
always  say  they  were  able  to  do  them  be- 
cause the  people  went  along  with  them; 
but  that  is  just  what  the  vast  majority  of 
the  French  did  with  Louis  XIV.  against 
the  Huguenots.  Yet  we  always  recovered 
from  our  despotic  fits;  France  never  re- 
covered that  mad  act  of  despotism  urged 
on  by  bigotry.  And  how  did  the  Fort- 
Royal  Sisters  treat  the  Huguenots  ?  Not 
a  word  about  them  in  any  of  the  books 
that  I  have  read ;  yet  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  trace  expressions  of  sympathy  and  so 
forth ;  for  as  it  was  the  same  hand  which 
crushed  both,  so  the  destruction  of  each 
was  alike  deeply  injurious  to  France. 


From  The  Spectator. 
MISS  COBBE'S  ESSAYS.' 

Several  of  Miss  Cobbers  essays  — 
which,  it  may  be  said  in  passing,  take  the 
breathless  critic  over  a  very  wide  and 
rarefied  region  of  theology  and  meta- 
physics —  Lave  been  noticed  from  time  to 
time  in  the  Spectator,  For  the  one  which 
gives  a  title  to  the  volume  we  have  already 
expressed  an  admiration  which  has  not 
been  diminished  by  a  second  perusal.  We 
are  not  sure,  indeed,  that  Aliss  Cobbe's 
position,  logically  considered,  appears  the 
more  tenable  the  more  carefully  it  is  ex- 
amined. '  She  is  perfectly  prepared  to  re- 
ceive the  Darwinian  doctrine  of  the  descent 
of  man  from  the  lower  animals.  She  is 
impatient  and  even  scornful  of  the  repug- 
nance which  that  doctrine  excites  in  the 
minds  of  some  thinkers.  But  when  Mr. 
Darwin  goes  on  to  assert  the  descent,  so 
to  speak,  of  man's  moral  nature  from  the 
instincts  of  animals,  she  makes  a  stand. 
The  position  is  a  perilous  one.  If  the 
physical  man,  it  surely  may  be  argned, 
grew  out  of  the  brute  or  the  mollusc,  why 
not  the  moral  ?  The  instincts  of  the  crea- 
ture must  have  developed  as  his  corporeal 
frame  developed.  Were  they  not  develop- 
ing out  of  instincts  into  what  we  call  a 
morality  ?     Or  are  we  to  suppose  that  at 

*  Darwinitm  in  Morali^  and  other  EssagB.  Bj 
Frances  Tower  Cobbe.  London:  WiiUams  and 
Norgate.    1872. 
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lome  point  of  bis  growth  he  came  nuder 
the  doffliDion  of  the  independent  moral 
laws  with  which  he  before  had  no  more 
ooQcem  than  the  brutes  have  now?  Is 
Dot  that  hypothesis  a  demand  which  it  is 
hopeless  to  make  of  those  with  whom  Miss 
Cobbe  would  argae  ?  *  At  the  same  time, 
the  argument  of  the  essay  must  be  allowed 
to  be  abie  and  of  great  cogency.  We  can- 
not imagine  how  the  lucid  exposition  of 
the  inadequacy  of  Darwinism  to  account 
for  the  moral,  and  still  more  for  the  spirit- 
ual, phenomeaa  of  humanity,  is  to  be  met. 
Take  this  passage,  for  instance,  which 
leems  to  us  admirably  forcible  :  — 

"  If  il  were  true  of  mankind  in  general  (as  it 
may  be  tme  of  the  most  gentle  individuals)  that 
a  retarn  to  sympathy  and  good-will  spontane- 
ooaly  follows,  sooner  or  later,  every  unkind  act, 
tfaea  Mr.  Darwin^s  account  of  the  case  woald 
npplj  OS  with  an  explanation  of  that  side  of 
the  seDtiment  of  repentance  which  is  turned  to- 
vards  the  person  injured.  It  would  still,  I 
think,  bil  altogether  to  render  an  account  of 
the  mysterious  awe  and  horror  which  the  great- 
er crimes  have  id.  all  ages  left  on  the  minds  of 
their  perpetrators,  far  beyond  any  feelings  of 
pity  for  the  sufferers,  and  quite  irrespective  of 
fear  of  human  justice  or  retaliation.  This  tre- 
meDdoos  sentiment  of  Remorse,  though  it  allies 
itielf  with  religious  fears,  seems  to  me  not  so 
much  to  be  derived  from  religious  considerations 
as  to  be  in  itself  one  of  the  roots  of  religion. 
The  typical  Orestes  does  not  feel  horror  because 
be  fears  the  Erinnyes,  but  he  has  called  up  the 
phantoms  of  the  Erinnyes  in  the  nightmare  of 
his  horror.  Nothing  which  Mr.  Durwin,  or  any 
other  writer  on  his  side,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
has  ever  suggested  as  the  origin  of  the  moral 
Kose,  has  supplied  us  with  %  plausible  explana- 
tion of  either  such  Remorse  or  of  ordinary  Re- 
pentance. In  the  former  case,  we  have  soul- 
■haking  terrors  to  be  accounted  for,  either  (ac- 
eording  to  Mr.  Darwin)  by  mere  pity  and  sym- 
pathy, or  (according  to  the  old  Utilitarians)  by 
nur  of  retaliation  or  disgrace,  such  as  the  suf- 
ferer often  notoriously  defies  or  even  courts.  In 
the  ease  of  ordinary  Repentance,  we  have  a  feel- 
ing infinitely  sacred  and  tender,  capable  of 
traosibrmiDg  our  whole  nature  as  by  an  en- 
efaacter*s  wand,  softening  and  refreshing  our 
hearts  as  the  dry  and  dusty  earth  is  quickened 
by  an  April  shower,  but  yet  (we  are  asked  to 
beheve)  caused  by  no  higher  sorcery,  fallen  from 
so  loftier  sky,  than  our  own  every-day  instincts, 
one  hour  selfish  and  the  next  social,  asserting 
themselves  in  wearisome  alternation !  What  is 
the  right  of  one  of  these  instincts  as  against  the 
other,  that  its  resumption  of  its  temporary  su- 
premacy should  be  accompanied  by  such  por- 
tents of  solemn  augury  T  Why,  when  we  return 
to  love  our  neighbour,  do  we  at  the  pame  time 
hate  oun<elvc8,  and  wish  to  do  so  still  more  ? 
Why,  instead  of  shrinking  from  punishment,  do  I 
BKn,  under  such  impressions,  always  desire  to ' 


,  expiate  their  offences  so  ferrently,  that  with  the 
'  smallest  sanction  from  their  religious  teachers 
;  they  rush  to  the  cloister  or  seize  the  scourge  ? 
<  Why,  above  all,  do  we  look  inevitably  beyond 

the  fellow-oreatui*e  whom  we  have  injured  up  to 
,  God,  and  repeat  the  cry  which  has  burst  from 
>  every  penitent  heart   for    millenniums    back, 

*  Against  Thee,  Thee  only,  have  I  sinned! '  " 

Nothing  in  the  volume  is  more  interesting 
than  the  two  essays  which,  as  standing  to- 
gether in  the  volume,  should  certainly  be 
read  in  conjunction,  '*  An  English  Broad- 
Churchman''  and  "  A  French  Theist."  The 
"  English  Broad- Church  man  "  is  Frederick 
Robertson,  the  "  French  Theist "  is  M.  F^ 
lix  Pccaut.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  of 
course,  as  to  which  of  the  two  it  is  to 
whom  Miss  Cobbe's  sympathies  and  con- 
victions incline  her,  nor  need  we  say  that 
our  own  faith  leads  us  in  an  opposite  di- 
rection. She  prizes  M.  Pdcaut  because,  as 
she  conceives,  he  has  been  able  to  show 
'*  what  is  the  basis  of  fact  in  human  con- 
sciousness which  underlies  popular  Chris- 
tianity," to  explain  philosophically  the  dif- 
ference between  the  place  which  Christ 
ought  to  hold  and  the  place  which  He 
does  hold  in  the  estimation  of  mankind. 
In  Robertson,  on  the  other,  she  sees  that 
popular  theology  as  it  reaches  its  most 
attractive  and  most  refined  development. 
Fx)r  the  popular  theology,  take  it  apart 
from  the  scholastic  sabtlcties  which  have 
overlaid  or  distorted  it,  has  for  its  char- 
acteristic the  worship  of  Christ,  and  of 
that  worship  Robertson  seemed  the 
prophet  and  priest :  — 

'*  From  his  first  desire  to  devote  himself,  like 
a  knight  of  old,  to  '  military  service  and  the 
service  of  Christ,'  Christ's  name  seems  to  have 
been  uppermost  in  his  mind  and  on  his  lips; 
and,  as  his  biographer  affirms,  he  endeavoured 
to  bring  everything,  even  the  petty  worries  of 
Brighton  scandal,  in  some  occult  way  to  the 
test  of  the  life  passed  in  Galilee  eighte<*n  centu- 
ries aga  He  deliberately  identifies  his  whole 
religion  with  the  worship  of  Christ,  rather  than 
with  the  attempt  to  follow  God  according  to  the 
doctrines  of  Christ.  Christianity  in  his  view  is 
not  so  much  the  religion  which  Christ  taught  to 
men  (though,  of  course,  this  he  would  also 
maintain  it  to  be),  as  the  religion  which  teaches 
men  about  Christ.  In  one  of  his  sermons  (quot- 
ed by  Mr.  Brooke)  he  says :  —  *  In  persooaL  love 
and  adoration  of  Christ  the  Christian  religion 
consists,  and  not  in  a  correct  morality  or  a  cor- 
rect doctrine,  but  in  a  homage  to  a  King.'  In 
another  place  he  writes  to  a  friend:  —  *  Only  a 
human  God  and  none  other  must  be  adored  by 
man.'  Thus  it  appears  that  his  intellect  rati- 
fied the  tendency  of  his  feelings.  He  deliber- 
ately mode  *  the  Christian  religion '  ({.e.,  his 
own  religion)  consist  in  *love  and  adoration,* 
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not  of  God,  bat  of  Christ;  not  in  morality,  not 
in  true  belief,  not  in  allegiance  to  the  Lord  of 
oonscience,  bat  in  *  homage  to  a  King,'  namely, 
to  Jesus  of  Naiareth.  How  far  this  creed  har- 
monised with  his  other  ideas,  how  it  coincided 
with  that  &ith  in  the  supremacy  of  moral  good 
which  he  must  have  brought  away  from  that 
grandest  passage  of  his  life,  when  fidelity  to  his 
own  sense  of  Duty  'and  Right  alone  saved  him 
amid  the  shipwreok  of  all  his  theology,  how 
far  the  *  homage  to  Christ  *  oould  be  made  the 
substance  of  religion  by  one  who  had  learned 
that  lesson  —  I  cannot  explain.  It  remains  one 
of  the  thousand  self-contradictions  of  the  ha- 
man  mind  which  we  are  called  on  only  to  no« 
tioe,  and  not  to  reooncile." 

That  Robertson,  as  other  great  teachers, 
may  have  sometimes  obscured  the  truth 
of  a  Divine  Father  by  yehement  assertions 
of  the  love  of  the  Son  is  not  impossible, 
though  we  do  not  think  that  he  did ;  but 
it  remains  a  fact  that  the  doctrine  of  God 
manifest  in  Christ,  which  he  felt  to  be  of 
the  essence  of  Christianity,  does  touch  the 
hearts  of  men  in  a  W9y  that  Unitarian  the- 
ology has  never  been  able  to  do.  The 
reader  must  not  fail  to  take  in  connection 
with  these  two  essays  a  very  interesting 
article  on  the  ''Religion  of  Childhood," 
an  article  which,  admirable  in  many  re- 
spects as  it  is,  will  scarcely  produce  the 
conviction  which  the  writer  intends. 

Perhaps  the  least  satisfactory  essay  in 
the  volume  is  that  entitled  "  The  Devil." 
A  writer  of  Miss  Cobbe's  power  ought  cer- 
tainly in  treating  this  subject  to  have  dealt 
with  the  very  able  discussion  of  this  be- 
lief in  an  Evil  spirit  which  is  to  be  found 
in  Mr.  Maurice's  Theological  Essays,  That 
great  divine,  though  he  was  wont  to  de- 
plore that  men  believed  more  heartily  in 
the  Devil  than  they  did  in  God,  yet  saw 
this  belief  to  be  a  necessity.  It  made  men 
feel  that  they  had  a  common  enemy  with 
whom  they  are  contending;  it  explained, 
as  generalizing  talk  about  principles  of 
evil  and  negation  of  good  cannot  explain, 
facts  of  human  consciousness.  He  may 
have  been  wrong,  but  the  fact  that  such  a 
thinker  believed  that  "  the  evil "  from 
which  we  pray  to  be  delivered  was  a  per- 
sonal enemy,  is  sufficient  to  raise  that  be- 
lief above  the  level  of  a  popular  supersti- 
tion. 

We  must  be  content  with  enumerating 
the  other  essays  in  Miss  Cobbe's  volume. 
These  are  "  Hereditary  Piety,*'  "  A  Pre- 
historic Religion,"  "  The  Religions  of  the 
World,"  "  The  Religions  of  the  East,"  "  The 
Religion  and  Literature  of  India,"  '*  Un- 
conscious Cerebration,"  "  Dreams,  as  Illus- 
trative of  Unconscious  Cerebration,"  *'  Au- 


ricular Confessions  in  the  Church  of  En^ 
land,"  and  '*  The  Evolution  of  Morals  ajui 
Religion." 


From  The  Spectator. 
THE   CHASH    BETWEEN    THEOLOGY    AND 
PHYSICAL  STUDIES. 

We  doubt  if  at  any  period  of  the  world's 
history, —  even  in  Alexandria,  at  tlie  time 
of  the  meeting  and  collision  between  the 
old  Heathenism,  the  new  Platonism,  aud 
Christianity, —  or  in  any  of  the  lulian 
republics  at  the  time  of  the  revival  of 
learning,  there  was  a  more  strikiDg 
and  in  its  way  a  more  instructive  phe- 
nomenon than  that  which  almost  every 
number  of  the  Contemporary  Review  now 
presents  us.  It  is,  in  tact,  a  sort  of  wiiirl-  * 
pool  of  the  deepest  thought  of  the  day  in 
relation  to  the  deepest  pro  blems,  in  which 
the  most  refined  intellects  of  all  the 
Churches  and  no-Churches,  from  the  Royal 
Society  to  the  Society  of  St.  Philip  Neri, 
of  all  grades  of  society,  from  the  duke  to 
the  republican  working-man,  and  of  all 
phases  of  opinion,  from  the  highest  ideal- 
ism to  the  most  outspoken  materialism, 
from  the  Romanist  Airchbishop  to  the  ex- 
tremest  heretic,  may  be  seen  eddying 
round  and  round  in  the  most  curiously 
constant  vortex.  There  you  may  see  how 
all  schools  alike  have  discerned  that  the 
questions  they  are  discussing  hinge  on  the 
same  central  and  critical  facts,  and  are  at 
least  approaching  agreement  as  regards 
the  descriptive  history  of  those  facts, 
though  still  of  course  differing  as  widely 
as  possible  as  to  the  interpretation  of 
them.  Thus,  in  the  present  number  of 
the  Contemporary  Review  there  are  no  leas 
than  four  articles  touching  the  very  cen- 
tre of  the  philosophy  of  religion.  The 
very  first  paper  is  a  brilliant  and  profound 
essay  by  Father  Dalgairns  —  slightly  dis- 
figured, it  must  be  admitted,  by  some 
wonderful,  but  for  the  most  part  easily- 
correeted,  misprints,  ascribable,  we  sup- 
pose, to  the  literary  anarchy  of  the  Long 
Vacation, —  on  the  greatest  of  all  quei- 
tions,  "Is  God  Unknowable?"  Then 
there  is  a  most  pellucid  and  most  consist- 
ent —  we  do  not  say  most  convincing, — 
defence  of  pure  idealism  against  all  mate- 
rialistic or  semi-materialistic  conceptions 
by  Mr.  W.  T.  Thornton.  There  is  nn  es  <ay 
by  Dr.  Carpenter,  the  eminent  phys'olo- 
gist,  on  the  manifestation  of  "  Idind  and 
Will  in  Nature ; "  and  lastly,  there  are 
three   essays    on    the    controversy  about 
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Prayer,  two  from  the  purely  scientific  and 
one  from  the  moral  and  philosophical 
poiDt  of  view,  respectively  written  by  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall,  his  anonymous  friend  of 
the  Atheoseum,  and  by  Professor  M^Cosh, 
of  Princeton  College,  United  States. 
Every  one  of  these  essays  is  the  produc- 
tion of  a  thoughtful  and  able  man,  and 
shows  signs  of  the  most  genuine  and 
earnest  effort  to  get  at  the  core  of  the 
qnestion  he  discusses ;  and  every  one  of 
them  is  more  or  less  devoted  to  the  great 
problem  of  the  true  relation  of  man  to 
that  nxysterions  and  awful  system  of  uni- 
versal order  which  always  seems  to  be  in 
danger  of  crushing  him  by  its  stupendous 
▼eight  and  its  oppressive  air  of  indiffer- 
ence to  human  interests,  and  which,  never- 
theless, is  ever  stimulating  him  to  assert 
his  spiritual  pre-eminence  in  a  structure 
of  which  it  is  he  himself  who  has  dis- 
covered the  key,  a  key  all  contained  with- 
in his  own  nature, —  together  with  the 
key  to  many  other  and  higher  problems 
which  are  to  be  found,  problems  and  keys 
alike,  in  himself  alone.  In  the  present 
namber  there  are  no  specimens  of  the  free- 
dom of  discussion  on  social  problems  of 
▼hich  we  have  had  in  the  pages  of  the 
Contemporary  such  valuable  specimens, 
from  writers  of  the  highest  rank  to  the 
humblest;  but  in  such  essays,  equally, 
when  they  do  appear,  there  is  the  same 
evidence  that  our  time  is  one  of  perfect 
ioteliectual  freedom  and*  equality  and,  on 
the  whole,  of  mutual  respect  between  the 
thinkers  at  either  end  of  the  social  scale, 
and  of  equal  candour  of  admission  as  to  the 
central  facts  to  be  studied,  though,  of 
course,  with  equally  wide  differences  as  to 
the  true  interpretation  of  them  and  the 
true  inferences  to  be  drawn.  On  both 
kinds  of  question  alike,  any  discoyerer  of 
a  future  age,  writing  with  a  few  numbers 
of  the  Contemporary  before  him,  would  in- 
fer that  the  period  in  which  this  review 
appeared  must  have  been  one  of  curious 
intellectual  frankness,  earnestness,  and 
chaos,  in  which  the  representatives  of  all 
extremes  of  opinion  compared  notes  quite 
honestly,  and  not  unfrequently  in  deep  be- 
wilderment at  their  wonderful  concur- 
rences as  to  the  facts  to  be  interpreted  and 
their  vast  differences  as  to  the  proper  in- 
terpretation to  be  assigned.  He  would 
observe  that  Romanists  and  Rationalists, 
Archbishops  and  Religious  "  Know-noth- 
ings," Idealists  and  Materialists,  Dukes 
and  Workmen,  all  discussed  the  great 
questions  of  the  time  with  marvellous  tem- 
perance and  anxiety  to  reach  the  centre 
of  the  opposite  position,  and  all  with  a  cer- 


tain success,  and  yet  not  so  much  success 
that  approximation  of  convictions  appeared 
at  all  near  at  hand.  And  this  would  be, 
as  we  all  of  us  know,  the  true  apprecia- 
tion of  our  existing  state  of  mind.  We 
are  at  last  almost  all  of  us  attaining  the 
power  to  throw  ourselves  into  the  real 
minds  of  our  opponents  without  denounc- 
ing them  as  evil  for  differing  from  us. 
But  we  have  as  yet  apparently  got  very 
little  further.  The  eddy  about  the  cen- 
tral points  of  belief  still  spins  on ;  the 
great  maelstrom  of  beliefs  and  doubts 
whirls  round  before  our  eyes  till  we  grow 
giddy  as  we  gaze.  Perpetual  rotation 
and  not  rest  seems  to  be  the  final  upshot 
of  all  this  interchange  of  thought  on  all 
the  cardinal  problems  of  the  universe. 

And  yet  is  there  no  sign  of  real  approxi- 
mation of  convictions,  not  very  near  per- 
haps, but  so  far  as  it  goes,  hopeful  ?  One 
thing  we  may  certainly  observe  in- relation 
to  the  great  fundamental  spiritual  prob- 
lems under  discussion,  —  not  only  that  the 
theologians  and  metaphysicians  are  learn- 
ing to  talk  a  language  which  men  of 
science  can  understand  and  the  men  of 
science  to  talk  a  language  which  theo- 
logians and  metaphysicians  can  under- 
stand, but  that  the  higher  scientific  mind, 
in  spite  of  its  many  apparent  substantial 
victories,  is  becoming  conscious  of  a  cer- 
tain weakness  and  narrowness  and  unrest 
in  its  position,  and  is  attempting  to  grope 
its  way  towards  a  sort  of  concordat  with 
spiritual  faith.  The  theologians,  so  long 
entrenched  in  narrow  and  bigoted  posi- 
tions, have  at  last,  through  a  long  course 
of  wholesome  adversity  and  persecution, 
becomes  aware  of  their  characteristic  dan- 
ger of  narrowness,  and  are  doing  all  in 
their  power  to  master  and  use  the  most 
successful  of  the  methods  of  the  physi- 
cists ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  Science, 
though  still  naturally  enough  a  little  lets 
exalteey  is  beginning  to  listen  to  reason, 
even  where  reason  says  that  true  self- 
knowledge  takes  you  beyond  the  tracks  of 
physical  law.  Thus  not  only  does  Dr. 
Carpenter,  who  has  always  been  as  much 
of  a  psychologist  as  of  a  physiologist,  open- 
ly declare  his  belief  that  ^^  Mind  and  Will  " 
are  the  true  sources  of  the  physical  order 
and  force  in  nature;  not  only  does  Fa- 
ther Dalgairns  rest  a  part,  and  not  the 
least  subtle  and  ingenious  part,  of  his 
religious  thesis  on  the  candid  assertions 
and  admissions  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer; 
but  Professor  Tyndall  and  his  anonymous 
ally  make  admissions  which  seem  to  us  to 
show.  th£tt  at  all  events,  if  they  could 
borrow  one    assumption,  and    only    one, 
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from  their  brother  physiologist's  creed, 
tiiey  wo  aid  not  be  proof  at  all  against  the 
powerful  arguments  of  such  thinkers  as 
Mr.  Martineau  and  Father  Dalgaims.  Dr. 
Carpenter,  while  maintaining  with  great 
earnestness  the  real  equivalence  in  many 
respects  of  chemical  with  vital,  vital  with 
nervous,  and  nervous  with  mental  force, 
while  asserting,  for  instance,  that  semi- 
intoxication,  though  we  know  that  it  en- 
feebles the  will  frightfully,  nerertheless 
often  sets  up  an  activity  of  the  nervous 
tissues  which  stimulates  the  mechanical 
side  of  the  mind  to  very  brilliant  work, 
yet  asserts  the  real  existence  and  freedom 
of  the  will  as  a  central  fact  of  conscious- 
ness, which  he  thinks  there  is  nothing 
whatever  in  physiological  studies  to  call  in 
question,  still  less  to  disprove.  He  de- 
clares that,  as  far  as  he  can  see,  the  pro- 
foundest  physiological  study  will  but  lend 
itself  to  the  spiritual  theory  of  the  uni- 
verse, provided  that  the  investigator  in 
plunging  into  his  subject  '*  trusts  to  the 
inherent  buoyancy  of  the  one  fact  of  con- 
sciousness that  we  have  within  us  a  self- 
determining  power  which  we  call  Will*'] 
and  though  he  seems  to  us  to  take  back  a 
good  deal  of  the  force  of  this  assertion 
when  he  somewhat  inconsistently  accepts 
or  seems  ta  accept  the  strong  and  utterly 
hypothetical  language  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  and  Dr.  Chalmers  as  to  the  cer- 
tainty we  should  have  of  absolute  uni- 
formity in  the  whole  order  of  the  universe, 
external  and  internal,  if  we  could  but  un- 
ravel the  complexities  which  hide  it  from 
ns,  —  yet  we  do  not  seriously  doubt  that 
Dr.  Carpenter  believes  in  the  real  ex- 
istence of  a  free  human  volition  rising 
above  what  he  calls  the  mechanism  of  the 
mind,  and  believes  this  to  be  quite  con- 
sistent with  all  that  is  known  of  physi- 
ology and  of  the  physical  foundation  of 
our  mental  life.  Now  when  a  physiologist 
so  eminent  as  Dr.  Carpenter  comes  to 
such  a  conclusion,  we  think  it  a  good  omen 
for  the  future,  a  good  sign  that  the  stu- 
dents of  the  physical  sciences  are  begin- 
ning to  see  the  limits  of  their  favourite 
studies,  and  to  establish  at  least  a  modus 
Vivendi  with  the  students  of  theology  and 
metaphysics.  Of  course  the  two  physi- 
cists who  write  upon  "  prayer "  have  not 
got  so  far  as  this.  Indeed,  the  anony- 
mous author  who  was  responsible  for  pro- 
posing the  celebrated  hospital  prayer- 
gauge,  and  who  writes  a  little  irritably  on 
the  subject  of  the  criticisms  to  which  he 
has  been  subjected,  —  though  he  has  vir- 
tually to  admit  that  what  he  proposed,  he 
did  propose  with  the  view  of  showing  the 


friends  of  petitions  addressed  to  God  their 
folly,  and  not  with  the  view  of  testing  tha 
matter  for  any  genuine  student  of  science, 
—  appears  to  think  that  prayer  in  which 
you  ask  no  blessing,  spiritual  or  mental,  — 
asking  being  all  folly, — but  simply  try  medi- 
tatively to  mould  your  own  mind  to  the 
height  and  universality  of  an  unchangeable 
Order  fixed  from  everlasting,  is  a  far 
nobler  and  higher  thing  than  what  the 
Christian  means  by  real  communion  with 
God.  But  once  introduce  into  the  physi- 
ologist's conception  of  the  Universe  the 
fact  of  free-will  as  one  which  stands  above 
and  modifies  the  whole  structure  cf  the 
physiological  order  beneath  it,  and  there 
would  be  nothing  at  all  in  his  paper  incon- 
sistent with  the  theological  view.  He  seems 
to  admit,  in  the  strongest  way,  Mind  u 
the  basis  of  the  great  iron  system  of  ne- 
cessity he  so  much  admires,  —  Mind  as 
the  root  of  force,  —  and  only  falls  short 
therefore  of  Dr.  Carpenter's  view  by  his 
rigid  exclusion  of  free-will.  Professor 
Tyndall  is  far  nearer  Dr.  Carpenter,  nay, 
far  nearer  ourselves,  though  he  does 
launch  a  mild  and  not  ill-natured  sarcasm 
at  this  journal  for  its  **  mysticism  "  and 
"  temporary  flightiness,"  for  reasoning  on 
the  suggestion  of  particular  facts,  for  ig- 
noring the  safe-guards  of  generalization, 
and  forgetting  that  without  "  verification," 
"  a  theoretic  conception,"  however  tenable 
in  the  abstract,  "  is  a  mere  figment  of  the 
intellect."  As  far  as  we  can  see,  be  does 
not  dispute,  though  he  does  not  assert, 
Dr.  Carpenter's  admission  of  a  free-will 
in  man  that  disposes  more  or  less  of  that 
mental  force  which  is  conditioned  by  the 
destruction  of  nervous-tissue.  Professor 
Tyndall  sees  nothing  in  the  abstract 
either  **  impossible  "  or  "  inconsistent "  io 
the  notion  of  a  personal  Power  disposing  • 
as  He  will  of  the  forces  of  the  universe, 
partly  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  men. 
His  only  quarrel  with  the  spiritualist 
theory  of  the  Universe  is  its  neglect  of 
"  verification,"  the  process  without  which 
"  a  theoretic  conception  is  a  mere  figment 
of  the  intellect."  ]Nay,  he  goes  further ;  he 
says  of  prayer,  —  rather  inconsistently,  as 
we  think,  with  his  own  theory :  — 

**  It  is  not  my  habit  of  mind  to  think  other- 
wise than  solemnly  of  the  feeling  whioh  prompts 
prayer.  It  is  a  potency  which  I  should  like  to 
see  guided,  not  extinguished,  devoted  to  prac- 
ticable objects,  instead  of  wasted  up<m  air.  In 
some  form  or  other,  not  jet  evident,  it  may,  as 
alleged,  be  neces8.1ry  to  man's  highest  culture. 
Certain  it  is  that,  while  I  rank  many  persons 
who  employ  it  low  in  the  scale  of  being,  natural 
foolishness,  bigotry,  and  intolerance  being  ia 
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their  ease  iDteDsified  by  the  notion  that  they 
h&Te  access  to  the  ear  of  God,  I  regard  others 
who  emploj  it  as  forming  pert  of  the  very  cream 
of  the  earth.  The  faith  that  simply  adds  to  the 
idly  and  feroeity  of  the  one,  is  turned  to  en- 
daring  sweetness,  holiness,  abonndiug  charity 
and  self-sacrifice  by  the  other.  Christianity  in 
ftet  Taries  with  the  nature  upon  which  it  falls. 
Often  unreasonable,  if  not  rontemptible,  in  its 
parer  forms,  prayer  hints  at  disciplines  which 
few  of  us  can  neglect  without  moral  loss.  But 
no  good  con  come  of  giving  it  a  delusive  value 
by  claiming  for  it  a  power  in  physical  nature. 
It  may  strengthen  the  heart  to  meet  life's  losses 
and  thus  indirectly  promote  physical  well-being, 
as  the  digging  of  .£aop*8  orchard  brought  a 
treasure  of  fertility  gnaater  than  the  treasure 
iooght.  Such  indirect  issues  we  all  admit;  but 
it  would  be  simply  dishonest  to  affirm  that  it  is 
mob  issues  that  are  always  in  view." 

Now  here  we  seem  to  find   Professor 
Tjndall  himself  approving  of  a  practice 
baaed  upon  a  **  mere  figment  of  tne  intel- 
lect)''  and  not  sustained  by  verification. 
For  surely  he  means  to  approve  of  some- 
thing  more  than  a  mere  inward  wrestling 
with  yourself,  —  which  is  not  prayer  at  all. 
He  means  to  approve  of  prayer,  —  real 
prayer  to  God,  —  as  a  spiritual  remedy  for 
spiritual  weakness  or  evil.    Yet  what  can 
M  less    verified  by  such  methods  as  he 
leems  to  think  are  the  only  methods  which 
jastify  a  moral    practice?      He    himself 
probably  questions  the  freedom  of  the  will, 
and  has  never  admitted  the  personality  of 
God,  —  both  conditions  of  any  real  prayer, 
however  purely  spiritual.    There  is  scarce- 
ly a  link  in  the  chain  of  assumptions  in- 
Tolved  in  such  prayer  that  can  Doast  the 
8ort  of  verification  which  physical  science 
requires.  How,  then,  could  we  have  a  more 
impressive  though  unconscious  admission 
by  Professor  Tyndall  that  as  applied  to  the 
higher  relations  of  man  with  the  spiritual 
world  around  him,  the  physical   methods 
of  demonstration  are  really  quite  inappli- 
cable?    For  no    man,   remember,  really 
prays  in  the  Christian  sense  for  any  physi- 
cal blessing,  except  as  it  is  more  or  less 
clearly  involved  in  the  moral  and  spiritual 
life  of  himself  or  some  other  being.     Still 
in  Professor  Tyndaira  praiseworthy  can- 
dour as  to  the  theoretic  tenability  of  prayer 
even  for  physical  blessings,  and  in  his  still 
more  praiseworthy  inconsistency  in  actual- 
ly recommending  prayer  as  regards  spirit- 
ual blessings,  and  declaring  that  '*  it  hints 
at  disciplines  which  few  of  us  can  neglect 
without  moral  loss,"  we  see  happy  symp- 
toms of  a  real  disposition  on  the  part  of 
physical  science  to  repent  of  its  narrow 
creed,  and  become  more  catholic  and  hu- 
man.   To  men  in  such  a  condition  of  mind 


as  this,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  thinkers 
like  Mr.  Martineau  and  Father  Dalgairns 
will  not  appeal  in  vain.  Surely  the  time 
of  approximation  between  the  theologians 
and  the  nature-philosophers  is  not  so  far 
off  as  it  seems  ?  Surely  there  are  some 
even  now  of  the  latter  who  can  appreciate 
the  convincing  power  and  beauty  of  the 
following  profound,  touching,  and  eloquent 
words  in  the  essay  of  Father  Dalgairns :  — 

"I  must  oonfess  that  I  have  never  felt  the 
difficulties  which  others  feel  about  the  antago- 
nism between  Physical  Science  and  Religion. 
Mind  and  Matter  play  into  each  other's  hands. 
I  grant  indeed  what  i  think  is  perfectly  obvious, 
that  there  is  an  ultimate,  irreducible  difference 
between  the  autocratic  free-will  and  the  unvary- 
ing phenomena  of  nature;  but  the  difference 
only  makes  their  working  together  the  more  re- 
markable.    In  many  ways  I  find  intellect  and 
matter  most  wonderfully  pointing  to  a  unity  of 
origin.     Look,  for  instance,  at  mathematics,  the 
most  purely  mental  of  all  our  intellectual  crea- 
tions.   Solely  out  of  the  depths  of  our  con- 
sciousness we  spin  theories  about  lines,  angles, 
and  circles.    Without  the  slightest  admixture 
of  experience  we  think  out  their  truths;  but 
when  we  come  to  look  at  the  external  universe, 
we  find  that  it  is  constructed  precisely  on  those 
a  priori  principles  of  our  own  minds.    There 
are  no  lines  or  circles  in  the  sky,  yet  we  can  re- 
construct the  universe  and  find  out  its  laws  by 
their  help.    We  might  be  tempted  to  turn  Pan- 
theist,  and  look  upon  Mind  and  Matter  as  two 
aspects  of  the  same  identical  substance,  if  the 
chasm  between  them  did  not  force  us  to  find  the 
reason  of  this  marvellous  correspondence  com- 
bined with  diversity,  in  the  notion  of  the  one- 
ness  of   their    Creator.    The    mental    figures 
drawn  by  the  human  mind  turn  out  to  be,  not 
identical  with  but  shadows  of  the  thoughts  of 
Him  who  made  the  outward  world.    I  find  the 
same  reconciliation  of  the  antagonism  between 
Nature  and  Free-will  in  the  moral  nature  of  the 
Creator.     The  immensity  and  unvarying  laws 
of  the  external  world  render  human  morals  pos- 
sible.   The  phenomena  and  the  ascertainable 
properties  of  physical  substances  subserve  other 
and  higher  purposes  than  the  admiration  of  the 
scientific  observer  and  the  utility  of  man.     If 
we  could  not  predict  infallibly  the  consequenees 
of  our  actions,  they  would  cease  to  be  moral. 
If  poison  did  not  destroy,  nor  steel  pierce,  it 
would  be  superfluous  to  enact  *  Thou  shalt  not 
kill.'     What  would  become  of  the  Decalogue,  if 
the  laws  of  physics'  were  capricious  ?    The  oold 
neutrality  and  the  indifference  to  ethics  of  na- 
ture when  brought  into  contact  with  free-will 
become  at  once  transfigured  and  minister  matter 
to  right  and  wrong It  is  such  considera- 
tions as  these  which  explain  and  justify  the  in- 
eradicable belief   of   mankind  in   the  love  of 
God.    There  are  more  terrible  difficulties  in  the 
way  than  any  doctrines  of  evolution  or  meta- 
physical inoonoeivabilitieB.    The  more  a  man 
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realizes  the  agony  of  moral  itufiering  and  the 
power  of  evil,  the  more  diffioaltj  he  will  feel  in 
reconciling  it  with  the  goodness  of  the  Qod  who 
j>ermi'B  it.  Let  it  be  observed,  however,  that 
this  is  a  difficulty  which  comes,  not  from  oar  ig- 
norance, bat  oar  knowledge.  There  is  so  much 
provision  for  innocent  joyoasness  in  the  universe. 
Bach  facilities  for  cheap  happiness  in  its  beauty 
and  in  human  feelings,  that  we  see  everywhere 
marks  of  benevolence,  and  we  feel  tempted  to 
have  recourse  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  good  Being 
limited  in  power.  This  is  to  misread  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  universe;  it  does  not  bear  the 
aspect  of  weak  benevolence;  it  wears  the  sad 
look  of  yearning,  unrequited  love." 


From  The  Spectator. 
.  THE  CONDITION  OF  ITALY. 

The  truth  about  the  present  state  of 
affairs  in  Italy  is,  that  the  English  system 
of  administration  has  been  applied  in  some- 
what too  undiscriminating  a  fashion.  The 
Lanza  Ministry,  as  they  are  called  in  Italy, 
from  the  Premier's  name,  or  the  Sella  Min- 
istry, as  we  call  them  here,  from  the  name 
of  the  Minister  of  Finance,  resolved  from 
the  beginning  to  govern  on  what  are  styled 
on  the  Continent  "  English  principles,"  — 
to  restore  the  credit  of  the  Treasury,  to 
abstain  from  revolutionary  legislation,  and 
to  trust  for  the  maintenance  of  order  to 
the  ordinary  laws.  This  policy,  pursued 
with  remarkable  tenacity,  approved  in  the 
main  by  Parliament  —  a  Parliament  very 
like  our  own  before  1832,  though  the  gov- 
erning influence  is  official,  and  not  aristo- 
cratic —  and  accepted  by  the  King,  though 
he  does  not  like  it,  at  the  price  of  non-in- 
quiry into  the  frightful  debts  on  the  Civil 
List,  has,  in  North  and  Central  Italy  — 
that  is,  in  Piedmont,  Lombardy,  Venetia, 
TuscaTiy,  and  most  of  the  Roman  States  — 
completely  succeeded.  The  credit  of  the 
Treasury  has  been  re-established,  and  the 
taxes,  though  very  heavy,  do  not  cripple 
commerce.  The  Army  is  in  a  position 
which,  were  war  to  break  out,  would  make 
of  the  Italian  War  Office  a  distinct  element 
in  European  politics.  Order  is  rigidly 
maintained.  The  prosperity  of  the  peo- 
ple is  increasing  at  a  rate  which  affects  the 
national  character,  producing  a  trace  of 
that  worship  of  wealth  from  which  Ital- 
ians, of  all  men,  have  been  free.  The  spirit 
of  industrial  enterprise  has  revived  till 
Turin,  ruined,  as  she  thought,  in  1882  by 
the  departure  of  the  Court  to  Florence, 
has  regained  her  population  and  35,000 
more,  has  become  a  Manchester,  and  is  so 
overflowing  with  wealth  that  in  Turin  alone 


of  the  cities  of  Italy  is  socialism  a  dange^ 
ous  power.  Milan  is  increasing  by  streets 
a  month.  Venice  is  regaining  an  Oriental 
trade.  It  can  be  proved  by  official  statis- 
tics that  the  price  for  the  wine  of  Pied- 
mont and  Tuscany  received  last  year  ex- 
ceeded fourfold  the  price  received  before 
the  emancipation.  £^ven  in  the  South, 
rents,  wages,  and  the  demand  for  luxuries 
have  increased  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  per 
cent.,  and  throughout  the  Peninsula  the 
upper  and  middle  classes  are  betaking 
themselves  with  the  old  Italian  avidity  to 
industrial  euterprise,  working  endless  in- 
dustrial companies,  while  the  smaller  cities 
are  dusty  and  disagreeable  with  new  ma- 
sons' work. 

There  are,  however,  two  marked  excep- 
ceptions  to  this  national  prosperity,  one  ac- 
cidental and  probably  temporary,  one  loag- 
enduring.  The  old  Exarchate  of  Ravenna 
is  in  a  frightful  condition.  Encouraged  by 
the  legality  of  the  administration,  two  or 
three  secret  societies,  one  of  them  at  least 
very  old,  headed  by  men  of  family  and  po- 
sition, contrive  to  set  all  law  and  order  at 
xleflance.  Their  object  is  partly  monej, 
but  mainly  release  from  law  whether  hu- 
man or  divine,  their  rule  is  self-defence,  and 
their  single  penalty,  death.  If  their  de- 
mand are  refused,  or  their  members 
brought  into  Court,  or  their  friends  pan- 
ished  by  the  law,  those  who  refuse,  or  sue 
them,  or  condemn  them,  die  within  the  next 
few  days  by  the  dagger.  So  perfect  is  the 
terror  they  have  inspired  that  the  regular 
law  is  powerless.  The  chiefs  of  police  dare 
not  arrest  them,  for  they  know  that  no  ja- 
ryman  would  convict,  and  that  three  days 
after  acquittal  they  themselves  would  be 
buried.  The  very  Generals  are  in  danger 
for  supporting  the  police,  though  under 
Lanza's  ultra-legal  system  they'  are  com- 
paratively powerless.  Witnesses  will  not 
give  evidence.  The  very  sufferers,  if  not 
dead,  conceal  the  names  of  their  assailants, 
and  hundreds,  we  fear  thousands,  of  well- 
placed  gentlemen  pay  these  villains  black- 
mail. It  is  believed  that  they  are  few  in 
number  —  though  from  our  own  informa- 
tion we  doubt  this,  believing  that  they 
have  a  certain  support  among  the  labour- 
ers, who  for  Italians  are  overworked  and 
badly  paid  —  and  it  is  certain  that  they 
could  be  put  down  in  a  month.  All  that 
is  wanted  is  a  law  making  adherence  to  any 
society  which  keeps  the  penalty  of  deatb 
among  its  rules  a  capital  offence,  the  sus- 
pension of  trial  by  jury  for  such  oflenoes 
—  trying  instead  by  Special  Commissioo, 
as  we  do  in  Ireland  —  and  a  resolute  Pre- 
fect, aware  that  he  mast  protect  himself 
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for  a  mouth  as  carefallj  as  in  an  enemy's 
couotry,  and  the  terrorism  woald  cease  at 
ODoe.  It  did  so  cease  in  Lecce  in  1817. 
That  city  fell  in  that  year  into  the  bands 
of  a  terrorizing  society  of  the  same  kind, 
which  was  managed  with  considerable 
braio,  and  became  so  absolnte  that  it  is 
known  to  have  summoned  rich  men  to  come 
oot  of  their  houses  for  execution,  and  to 
have  been  obeyed.  The  Government  grew 
angry  at  last,  and  accepted  the  offer  t)f  an 
Englishman  in  its  service,  General  Church, 
to  restore  the  supremacy  of  the  Law.  He 
was  invested  by  JBLoyal  decree  with  virtual- 
ly absolute  powers,  and  announced  to  the 
Society  through  well-known  channels  of 
communication  that  it  must  cease  to  exist. 
The  Society,  emboldened  by  years  of  im- 
panity,  replied  by  a  sentence  of  death  on 
him,  and  within  a  week  all  its  leaders,  men 
of  standing  and  repute,  sentenced  by  su- 
preme order,  were  hanging  dead  in  the 
great  piazza.  Incredible  efforts  were  made 
to  change  their  sentence  into  one  of  trans- 
portation, and  offers  of  great  rewards  were 
made  to  General  Church ;  but  the 
stem  Englishman  knew  his  duty,  and  from 
that  day  to  this  —  we  speak  on  authority 
—there  has  never  in  that  licence-loving 
Son  them  town  been  the  faintest  attempt  at 
resistance  to  the  law.  To  put  down 
anarchy  in  Ravenna,  it  would  only  be  ne- 
cessary to  put  the  province  for  one  m6nth 
in  a  state  of  siege,  to  arrest  about  fourteen 
persons,  four  of  them  men  of  standing,  and 
to  hang  the  fourteen  as  hastes  humani  gen- 
'  mx,  pirates,  persons  at  war  with  human 
society,  and  the  province,  with  a  sigh  of  re- 
lief would  sink  back  into  order  and  securi- 
ty. If  this  course  is  too  violent,  the  next 
best  would  be  to  suspend  the  institution 
of  the  jury  for  a  twelvemonth,  try  the  aa- 
sassins  by  special  commission,  and  execute 
on  conviction,  a  process  which,  though 
slower,  would  be  equally  effectual.  Lanza, 
however,  will  do  neither  of  these  things. 
A  thorough  doctrinaire,  he  is  convinced 
thai  the  *•  English  system  "  will  ultimately 
ri^ht  all  evils,  and  forgets  that  even  Eng- 
lishmen have  occasionally  been  compelled, 
as  in  India,  to  suspend  the  ordinary  action 
of  a  law  which  the  moment  juries  are  ter- 
rorized or  bribed  becomes  worse  than  in- 
efiectual.  The  extraordinary  point  about 
the  Ravenna  case  is,  that  the  Respectables, 
who  know  the  guilty  men  perfectly  well,  do 
not  form  a  Vigilance  Committee,  t^^ke  the 
law  into  their  own  hands,  and  obtain  a  vote 
of  condonation  from  the  Italian  Parlia- 
ment; but  this  is  easily  explained.  Self- 
reliance  of  that  kind  was  under  the  old 
Government  an  offence  of  the  worst  sort, 


and  the  Italian  gentry  outside  Lombardy 
have  not  yet  learned  to  act  without  the 
leadership  of  officials,  still  less  to  under- 
stand that  with  the  existing  suffrage  they 
can  carry  any  measures  of  which  the  offi- 
cials do  not  disapprove.  We  have,  more- 
over, ourselves  a  belief,  though  our  inform- 
ants earnestly  deny  this,  that  the  mob  at 
heart  favours  the  Societies,  as  being 
friendly  to  the  poor  against  the  rich,  and 
in  that  case  a  Vigilance  Committee  would 
need  military  support,  which  it  might  be 
difficult  to  accord. 

Matters  in  the  South,  throughout  the 
old  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  are  in  a 
very  different  way  almost  as  deplorable. 
The  criminal  class  has  there  allied  itself 
with  a  population  full  of  agrarian  discon- 
tents, the  jury  system  has  utterly  broken 
down,  and  the  lives  of  landed  proprietors 
have  become  almost  unbearable.  1  he  way 
the  evil  works  is  this.  A  landed  proprie- 
tor becomes  unpopular,  as  in  Ireland,  with 
the  tenantry,  wno,  however,  do  not  venture 
directly  to  attack  him.  The  moment,  how- 
ever, that  he  stirs  out  of  his  house,  the 
'*  brigands  "  either  shoot  him  or  carry  him 
off  to  the  mountains,  demanding,  under 
penalty  of  mutilation,  enormous  ransoms, 
which  when  paid-  do  not  secure  him  from 
being  shot  next  day.  The  peasants,  who 
alone  know  the  brigands  and  their  haunts, 
will  give  no  aid  and  no  evidence,  and 
when  the  police  make  a  capture  nothing 
whatever  comes  of  it.  The  jurymen  either 
take  the  heavy  bribes  offered  for  acquittal 
—  £800  was  paid  in  one  case  this  year  — 
or  afraid  of  immediate  death  for  a  ver- 
dict of  guilty,  agree  among  themselves 
that  they  "cannot  be  accessory  to  the 
legalized  murder  called  capital  punish- 
ment," and  therefore  must  either  let  off 
the  accused,  or  find  them  guilty  of  some 
minor  charge.  So  completely  has  the  sys- 
tem been  organized,  that  there  are  lawyers 
in  the  South  perfectly  well  known  as  "  ac- 
quittal men,"  and  that  we  can  give  names, 
dates,  and  evidence  that  would  satisfy  an 
English  jury  as  to  the  literal  truth  of  the 
following  statement-:  —  A  great  family  in 
Italy  draws  £100,000  a  year  from  its  es- 
tatesf  and  pays  to  the  Government  and 
the  communes  £38,000  a  year  in  direct 
taxation.  It  is  very  old,  not  specially  un- 
popular, but  we  suspect,  though  we  do  not 
know,  somewhat  rigid  in  the  exaction  of 
its  rights.  No  member  of  that  family 
dreams  of  riding  five  miles  on  their  own 
property  without  an  armed  guard,  and  iis 
head,  a  man  of  the  best  intellectual  class, 
is  as  we  write  journeying  from  Naples,  his 
own  capital,  to  his  own  country  seat  es- 
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oorted  by  fifty  armed  followers,  certain 
that  without  them  he  would  either  be  put 
to  death  or  mulcted  in  two  years'  income, 
and  probably  his  ears.  We  can  easily  be- 
lieve, indeed  we  feel  quite  satisfied,  that 
the  peasantry  in  the  South  have  serious 
grievances;  there  is  a  burninff  question, 
for  example,  between  them  and  the  nobles 
about  the  un  tilled  lands,  which,  as  the 
peasantry  hold,  are  communal  lands ;  but 
this  state  of  afikirs  is  thoroughly  disgrace- 
ful to  the  Italian  Parliament,  which  will 
neither  remedy  a<;rarian  grievances  nor 
maintain  social  order  by  repressive  meas- 
ures. The  causes  of  this  weakness,  as  re- 
presented to  us,  wo  believe  truly,  are  two, 
—  one  creditable,  one  most  unworthy  of 
civilized  statesmen.  The  Ministry  are  ex- 
tremely reluctant,  by  proposing  exception- 
al and  violent  measures,  to  enable  the 
Catholic  party  throughout  Europe  to  say 
that  the  South  is  only  held  down  by  force 
and  to  alienate  the  peasantry  from  the  new 
rdgime^  and  sincerely  believe  that  time  and 
"English  institutions''  will  ameliorate  an 
evil  still  Curiously  local  —  for  there  are 
Southern  districts  as  safe  as  Suffolk  —  and 


being  Northerners,  they  entertain  that 
kind  of  internal  contempt  for  the  South 
which  many  Englishmen  still  feel  for  Ire- 
land. It  is  the  '*  nature  "  of  Neapolitans, 
they  think,  to  commit  crime  and  kill  land- 
lords and  sell  their  consciences  as  jury  men, 
and  they  cannot  help  it.  We  need  not,  ve 
suppose,  in  England  point  out  the  abaordi* 
ty  of  this  idea.  The  Neapolitans  are  not 
a  very  wise  or  a  verv  moral  people,  and 
they  have  been  shockingly  nudgoverned; 
but  they  certainly  are  not  less  wiae  or 
moral  or  independent  than  the  people  of 
the  districts  of  Berar,  where  an  Irish  Ma- 
jor, under  precisely  similar  circamstanoes, 
restored  perfect  and  permanent  order  in 
three  months.  If  the  Italian  Executime  is 
incompetent,  it  had  better  apply  to  the 
India  House,  which  has  2,000  servants  any- 
one of  whom  would  in  three  months  pat 
down  brigandage  in  Calabria  for  ever ;  but 
it  is  not  incompetent  at  all,  but  only  oono- 
posed  of  men  who  will  not  see  that  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Naples  is  their  own  op- 
probrium and  their  country^s  most  serious 
and  pressing  danger. 


Thermo- ELHOTRic  CsAaACTSBs  of  Cktstals. 
—  H.  Hankel  has  made  an  examination  {Der 
J^Taturforscher^  No.  22,  177)  of  the  nature  of 
the  electricity  developed  in  crystals,  espcoially 
in  topax,  by  a  rise  or  full  of  temperature,  and 
has  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions:  1.  The 
thermo-electricity  of  a  crystal  in  not  directly 
dae  to  hemimorphism,  but  appearn  to  be  a  prop- 
erty of  all  crystals  where  other  physical  charac- 
ters favour  its  development  and  aocurtiulation. 
■2.  As  in  crystals  that  are  not  hemimorphous  the 
terminations  of  one  and  the  same  axis  are  crys- 
tallographically  similar,  these  crystals  have  sim- 
ilar electrical  characters,  or,  in  other  words,  ex- 
hibit the  same  polarity,  provided  their  develop- 
ment is  actually  the  same.  8.  The  distribution 
of  electricity  on  crystals  that  are  not  hemimor- 
phous depends  not  alone  on  their  molecular 
structure,  but  also  on  exterior  form,  and  may 
by  any  change  occurring  thereon  undergo  mod- 
ification. 4.  As  hemimorphism  is  to  be  regard- 
ed as  an  exceptional  CiUie  in  crysttiUography,  the 
development  of  opposite  electricities  at  the  two 
ends  of  the  axis,  a  direct  result  of  hemimorphic 
structure,  is  likewise  exceptional.  An  altera- 
tion of  the  outer  form  of  hemimorphic  crystals 
appears  to  cause  no  quantitative  change  in  the 
distribution  of  electricity,  which  appears  there- 
fore to  be  materially  conditioned  by  want  of 
symmetry  in  the  molecule. 


NoTwiTHSTANDiNO  our  bossted  Western 
riority,  we  have  still  something  to  learn  tr%n 
the  Russians.    Like  ourselves,  the  subjects  of 
the  Emperor  Alexander  have  found  increase  of 
railway  communication  to  mean  increase    of 
danger  and  accidents,  though  in  their  case  the 
fault  is  not  un  punctuality  and  carelessness,  but 
injuries  maliciously  done  to  the  lines  from  spite» 
revenge,  or  mere  mischief,  or  else  from  '*  intexw 
national"  principles,  to  which  the  appalliiig 
number  of  conflagrations  is  attributed.     Ualikie 
ourselves,   the    Russians    have  not,   faoweTer, 
contentedly  submitted  to  the  abuse,  but  tbe  £m- 
peror  has  evinced  a  praiseworthy   **fatheiiU 
ness  '*  of  administration  by  at  once  oaosing^  ^ 
searching  inquiries  to  be  instituted  and  rigorooe  : 
measures  to  be  adopted.    Qeneral   Levachoff» 
his  own  aide-de-camp,  is  appointed  chief  of  a 
committee,  which  all  Qoverament  authoritlee 
are  bound  to  assist  to  the  best  of  their  ability, 
80  that  by  stringent  regulations  the  evil  prom* 
ises  to  be  speedily  remedied.    Also,  unlike  oar. 
selves,  the  Russians  have  not  suffered  tbe  work 
of  five  men  on  the  lines  to  be  done  by  one;  the 
first  injunction  issued  by  the  Czar  being  th^t 
the  staff  shall  be  at  once  throughout  materially 
increased,  in  order  to  enable  the  men  to  attenit 
conscientiously  to  their  duties. 

PaU  Mall  Ghttetto. 
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THE   RIVERAS   LAMENT,  ETC. 


THE  BIVER'S  LAMENT. 

I  OAmE  down  rushing  from  the  moantain, 

Jubilant  with  pride  and  glee. 
Leaping  through  the  winds,  and  shottting 

That  I  had  an  errand  to  th«  sea. 

The  rocks  stood  against  me,  and  we  wrestled. 
Bat  I  burst  from  the  holding  of  their  hands, 

Broke  from  their  holding,  and  went  slipping 
And  sliding  into  lower  landa. 

I  carolled  as  I  went,  and  the  woodlands 
Smiled  as  my  sound  murmured  by; 

And  the  birds  on  the  wing  heard  me  singing, 
And  dropped  me  a  blessing  from  the  sky. 

The  flowers  on  the  bank  heard  me  singing. 
And  the  buds,  that  had  been  red  and  sweet. 

Grew  redder  and  sweeter  as  they  listened. 
And  their  golden  hearts  began  to  beat. 

The  cities  through  their  din  heard  me  passing. 
They  came  out  and  crowned  me  with  their 
towers; 

And  the  trees  hung  up  their  garlands  above  me. 
And  coaxed  me  to  rest  among  their  bowers. 

But  I  laughed,  as  I  left  them  in  the  sunshine; 

There  was  never  aught  of  rest  for  me, 
Till  I  mingled  my  waters  with  the  ooean. 

Till  I  sang  in  the  chorus  of  the  sea. 

Ah  me!  for  my  pride  upon  the  mountain, 
Ah  me!  for  my  beauty  in  the  plains. 

When  my  crest  floated  glorious  in  the  sunshine, 
And  the  clouds  showered  strength  into  my 
veins! 

Alas,  for  the  blushing  little  blossoms. 

And  the  grasses,  with  their  long  golden  drifts. 

For  the  shadow  of  the  forest  in  the  noontide. 
And  full  handed  dties  with  their  gifts! 

I  have  mingled  my  waters  with  the  ooean, 
I  have  sung  in  the  chorus  of  the  sea; 

And  my  soul,  from  the  tumult  of  the  billows. 
Will  never  more  be  jubilant  and  free 

I  sing,  but  the  echo  of  my  mourning 
Returns  to  me  shrieking  back  again. 


One  wild  weak  note  amongst  the  myriads 
That  are  sobbing  'neath  the  thunders  of  flu 


Oh  well,  fbr  the  dewdrops  on  the  gowan! 

Oh  well,  fbr  the  pool  upon  the  height. 
Where  the  birds  gather  thirsty  in  the  noontide. 

And  stars  watch  all  through  the  summer  night! 

There  is  no  home-returning  for  the  waters 
To  the  mountain  whence  they  dame,  glad  sad 
f^; 

There  is  no  happy  ditty  for  the  river 
That  has  sung  in  the  chorus  of  the  sea. 
The  Month.  B.  11 


TWILIGHT. 


Drift,  little  snow  flakes,  'mid  the  shells. 
Break,  little  waves,  among  the  pebbles. 

Rise,  little  notes,  in  dulcet  swells. 
And  faint  again  in  silver  trebles. 

The  hot  sun  stoops,  and  dips,  and  dips 
His  burning  brow  to  drowqr  numbers; 

Then  kisses  rid  the  ocean's  lips. 
And  sinks  away  to  golden  kumVen. 

Come  twilight,  with  thy  purple  breath. 
And  freshen  all  thy  drooping  willows  — 

The  waterlilies  fliint  to  death. 
The  bending  reeds,  the  severed  billowi, 

And  beckon  forth  the  timid  stars 
To  tread  the  cold  dewdropping  heaven, 

And  quickly  let  the  burning  bars, 
That  bind  the  impatient  sea,  be  riven. 


And  bring  thy  breese  with  soothing  wing, 
Around  my  heated  brows  to  flutter. 

And  teach  the  waves  more  sad  to  sing. 
More  yearning  mysteries  to  utter. 

Come  gliding  softly  from  the  east. 
Come  breathing  over  distant  cities, 

And  crown  the  hills  with  holy  rest, 
And  fill  the  winds  with  plaintive  ditties. 

The  Month. 
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From  The  Fortnlghtlj  Review. 
THE  ORIGIN    AND    GROWTH    OF    ROMAN- 
K^gUE  ARCHITECTURE.- 

BT    BDWAXD   A.   TRXXXAIT. 

Thb  history  of  architecture,  like    any 
other  branch  of  history,  cannot  b6  studied 
to  aoy  profit  or  with  any  intelligent  reaulta, 
aolests  it  be  looked  npon  as  a  continuoas 
whole,  each  stage  of  which  has  its  influ- 
ence on  the  stases  which  come  after  it.    In 
the  study  of  architecture,  just  as  in  the 
Btudy  of  language  or  of  political  history, 
the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  break  down 
the  artificial  barriers  which  stand  in  the 
way  of  a  general  view  of  the  whole  subject. 
Id  the  controversy  which  ever  and  anon 
starts  up  afresh  as  to  the  value  of  the 
stody  of   "  ancient "  languages,  "  dead  " 
languages,  ^  classical  **  languages,  the  first 
object   of    any  intelligent    defender    of 
Greek  and  Latin  studies  will  be  to  get  rid 
of  any  such  distinctions,  of  any  such  names, 
as  ancient,  dead,  or  classical.    The  last 
name  he  will  cast  aside  as  simply  unmean- 
ing; he  will  leave  it  to  the  eiyoyment  of 
those  whose  only  notion  of  scholarship  is 
to  spend  their  lives  over  the   surviving 
texts  of  two  or  three  arbitrarily  chosen 
cemnries.    He  will  claim  for  the  Greek 
and  Latin  tongues  their  place  in  a  liberal 
education,  not  as  something  ancient,  some- 
thing dead,  something  altogether  cut  off 
from  the  study  of  other  tongues,  but  as 
something  which  is  the  opposite  to  dead, 
as  something  which  is  the  opposite  to  an- 
cient, so  far  as  that  word  implies   any- 
thing cut  off  from  or  alien  to  things  mod- 
em.   He  will  claim  their  place  for  Greek 
and  Latin,  not  as  being  inherently  differ- 
ent from  other   languages,  but  as  being 
inherenily  the  same.    He  will  claim  their 
place  for  them  as  being  two  great  forms 
of  the  common  Aryan  speech,  whose  claims 

*  Tblf 'artlele  was  written  many  months  back, 
bat  ita  appearance  has  been  delayed  bj  an  accident 
which  neither  editor  nor  anthor  coald  binder.  I 
mention  this,  because  in  the  former  part  of  the  arti- 
cle there  will  be  found  aereral  passages  containing 
the  same  ideas,  and,  I  think,  once  or  twice  the  same 
word«. -which  I  have  since  put  forth  in  my  Rede 
Leetnre  on  the  Unity  of  UUtory  before  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge.  The  article  is  in  truth  the  ap- 
plication of  the  priodples  laid  down  in  that  lecture 
to  one  particular  branch  of  study.  But.  as  it  hap- 
pened, the  article  was  written  before  the  lecture  was 
either  written  or  thought  oil  The  aHide  may  in 
ihet  be  looked  on  as  the  germ  of  the  leotore. 


may  be  higher  in  degree,  but  which   are 
still  essentially  the  same  in  kind  as  those 
of  any  others  among  the  kindred  dialects. 
In  hia  eyes  Latin,  above  all,  will  be,  not  so 
much  the  tongue  of  the  imitative  poets  of 
the   Augustan  age    as    the  Imperial  and 
abiding    speech,  the  enduring  tongue  of 
the  Church   and  the  Empire,  the  tongue 
which  has  been  the  immediate  parent  of 
several  of  the  foremost  tongues  of  modern 
Europe,  and  which  has  had  more  or  less 
of  influence  even  on  those  which  were  not 
ita  own  proper  offspring.    In  such  a  view 
as  this  no  stages  in  the  history  of  the  Lat- 
in tongue  will  seem  dad  with  so  absorb* 
ing  an    interest   as  those  on   which  the 
« classical "  student  looks  down  with  the 
most  sovereign  oontempt.    The  days  when 
the  Latin  tongue    most    thoroughly    dis- 
charged  its    Imperial    and    (Ecumenical 
functions  were  those  when  it  was  spread- 
ins    itself   over  lands  where  it  was  not 
the  native  speech,  when  it  was  becoming 
the  general  means  of  intercommunion  be- 
tween  men    of    different   tongues.    The 
stages  by  which  a  tongue  which  had  once 
been  the  local  speech  of  Latium  fitted  it- 
self to  become  the  common  speech  of  the 
world,  the  stages  by  which  it  again  split 
up  for  common  purposes  into  local  dialects, 
while  it  lived  on  alongside  of  its  own  chil- 
dren as  the  tongue  of  law  and  literature, 
are  the  stages  in  the  history  of  the  Latin 
tongue  on  which  the  student  of  universal 
history    will  b^  most  inclined  to  dwell. 
But  these  are  exactly  the  stages  which, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  **  classical  '^  purist,  are 
simply  **  Low  Latin,"  the  "  Iron  Age,"  and 
what  not    In  the  eyes  of  the  student  of 
universal  history,  Latin  literature   went 
into  a  Katdbathra  when  the  Camoenfld  wept 
over  the  tomb  of  I^sBvius.    It  came   out 
again  when  Ambrose  and  Prudenius  be- 
gan  once    more    to   throw    their   native 
speech  into  forms  of  metre  which  did  not 
bear  the  stamp  of  Greek  imitation.    The 
hymn  of  the  Fratres  ArvaleA  at  one  end, 
the  oath  of  Strassburg  at  the  other,  are 
of  higher  historical  and  philological  value- 
than  the  most  successful  Augustan  repro- 
ductions of  Sappho  and  Alkaios. 

As  it  is  with  the  history  of  language,  so 
it  is  with  the  history  of  architecture.  To, 
judge   from  the  popular   disputes  aboul 
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Law  Courts  and  the  like,  people  in  gen- 
eral group  all  forms  of  architecture  under 
two  heads.  The  division  which  they  make 
is  closely  analogous  to  the  popular  di- 
visions into  ancient  and  modem,  dead  and 
living,  on  other  subjects.  Architecture  is 
supposed  to  be  divided  into  two  great 
styles,  "  Grecian  "  and  *«  Gothic,"  and  it  is 
thought  a  very  good  joke  to  call  the  admir- 
'  ers  of  the  supposed  styles  respectively 
Greeks  and  Goths.  It  is  not  very  easy  to 
find  out  what  people  who  talk  in  this  way 
me«hi  by  the  words  which  they  use ;  but 
it  might  seem  that  <^  Grecian "  architec- 
ture pretty  well  answers  to  ancient  his- 
tory, dead  languages,  classical  literature, 
and  the  like.  It  might  seem  that  '*  Gothic  " 
architecture,  that  is,  the  architecture  of 
England,  Germany,  and  France,  pretty 
well  answers  to  modern  history,  living  lan- 
giiages,  and  so  forth.  The  odd  thing  is 
that,  though  the  distinction  in  the  two 
cases  is  so  closely  analogous,  yet  the  prac- 
tical inference  which  is  drawn  from  the  dis- 
tinction is  exactly  opposite  in  the  two  cases. 
Kobody  argues  that  Englishmen  or  Grer- 
mans  ought  to  talk,  not  in  English  or  Ger- 
man, but  in  Greek,  Latin,  or  Italian.  People 
do  argue  that  they  ought  to  build,  not  in 
English  or  Grerman,  but  in  Greek,  Latin, 
or  Italian.  Perhaps  the  name  Gothic  has 
something  to  do  with  the  matter.  The 
name  is  *'  patient,"  as  theologians  say,  of 
a  satisfactory  meaning,  but  no  name  is 
more  likely  to  lead  the  half-informed  alto- 
gether astray.  Parliamentary  babblers  and 
writers  of  leading  articles  most  likely  fancy 
that  Gothic  architecture  has  something  to 
do  with  the  national  Groths.  Most  likely 
they  further  fancy  that  the  national  Goths 
were  destroyers  of  the  works  of  ancient  art. 
It  would  be  vain  to  t^U  such  people  to 
read  Cassiodorus,  or  to  go  to  Ravenna  and 
see  for  themselves.  If  I  were  as  vigorous 
in  the  use  of  anathemas  as  Mr.  Arnold,  I 
should  be  tempted  to  say  that  they  must 
*^  die  in  their  sins." 

But,  for  my  present  purpose,  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  practical  inferences 
which  have  been  made  from  the  vulgar 
classification,  with  questions  as  to  the 
style  of  the  Law  Courts,  or  with  recent 
controversies  of  any  kind.  I  wish  to  point 
out  that  the  same  times,  the  same  despised 


and  neglected  times,  which  the  general 
historian  of  Europe  looks  on  as  the  most 
important  in  the  history  of  language,  are 
also,  in  the  same  historical  way  of  looking 
at  them,  the  most  important  in  the  his- 
tory of  architecture.  Alike  in  language, 
in  law,  in  religion,  and  in  art,  the  function 
of  Rome  was  to  leaven  the  whole  world, 
and  the  most  truly  interesting  period  of 
Roman  history  was  that  when  Rome  was 
beginning  to  discharge  her  Imperial  and 
(Ecumenical  office  in  all  these  different 
ways.  That  is  to  say,  the  form  of  archi- 
tecture which  has,  not  indeed  the  highest 
sesthetical  merit,  but  certainly  the  highest 
historical  interest,  is  neither  the  purely 
"classical"  nor  yet  the  purely  medisval 
style,  but  the  style  which  comes  between 
the  two.  Less  satisfactory  as  a  creation 
of  artistic  skill  than  either  the  pure  Gre- 
cian or  the  pure  Gothic,  the  intermediate 
form,  the  Romanesque,  connects  itself 
more  directly  than  either  with  the  general 
history  of  the  world.  It  is  the  architectu- 
ral language  of  those  ages  when  the  new 
world  gradually  grew  out  of  the  old,  the 
ages  which  showed  Rome  as  the  true 
centre  of  the  world  and  its  history,  the 
point  to  which  all  roads  lead  and  firom 
which  all  roads  set  forth.  The  name 
Romanesque^  as  applied  to  architecture, 
answers  to  Romance  as  applied  to  lan- 
guage.* And  both  names  are  happily 
chosen.  Yet,  in  the  case  of  architecture 
at  least,  the  name  may  suggest  an  idea 
which  is  partly  misleading.  It  may  suggest 
that  Romanesque  architecture  is  a  mere 
corruption  of  the  classical  Roman,  instead 
of  being  on  one  side  a  corruption,  and  on 
another  a  development.  It  would  indeed 
be  better  if  we  could  find  a  single  name, 
be  it  Roman  or  any  other,  to  express  the 
whole  period  of  architecture  commonly 
included  under  the  two  names  of  Roman 
and  Romanesque.  Laying  "classical" 
prejudices  aside,  and  looking  at  the  mat- 
ter from  either  an  historical  or  a  construc- 
tive point  of  view,  we  shall  see  that  Ro- 
man and  Romanesque  are  essentially  the 
same  thing.  And  more  than  this,  we  shall 
see  that  the   Romanesque,  the    supposed 


*  The  French  Roman,  ta  oppoied  to  Romaiii,  ii 
la  still  more  happily  applied  to  both. 
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eorriiptioii,  is  in  many  respects  a  real  de- 
▼elopmeQt  or  itDproyement  od  the  earlier 
Roman.  Or  rather,  the  classical  Roman 
is  in  trath  a  transitional  and  imperfect 
stage,  leading  the  way  to  a  more  perfect 
form  in  the  supposed  corrupt  and  barbar- 
ous Romanesque.* 

The  only  sound  classification  of  styles 
of  architecture  is  that  which  arranges  them 
according  to  their  leading  principles  of 
coDstruction.  Of  such  principles,  as  far  as 
we  know  at  present,  there  are  only  three ; 
more  accurately  speaking,  there  are  only 
two,  one  of  which  again  falls  into  two 
great  sub-divisions.  The  two  great  sys- 
tems of  oonstmotion  are  Entablature  and 
the  Arch^  and  the  arch  again  may  be  either 
round  or  pointed.  We  thus  get  three  dis- 
tinct forms  of  construction,  the  Entablar 
tare,  the  Round  Arch,  and  the  Pointed 
Arch.  And  each  of  these  principles  of 
coDstraction  has  been,  in  its  own  time  and 
place,  the  animating  principle  of  a  style 
of  architecture.  That  is  to  say,  there  haye 
been  times  and  places  in  which  each  of 
the  three  has  not  only  been  the  prevalent 
form  of  construction,  but  has  been  accom- 
panied by  an  harmonious  and  consistent 
eystem  of  decoration.  Each  of  the  three 
constructive  principles  may  be  looked  on 
as  the  expression  of  an  SBSthetical  principle. 
In  the  case  of  two  out  of  the  three  this  is 
generally  acknowledged.  It  is  universally 
felt  that  the  architecture  of  the  entabla- 
ture Ib  the  expression  of  horizontal  exten- 
sion, that  the  architecture  of  the  pointed 
arch  is  the  expression  of  vertical  exten- 
sion. It  is  generally  acknowledged  that 
the  perfection  of  the  horizontal  idea  is  to 
be  found  in  the  highest  form  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  entablature,  that  is,  in  the 
architecture  of  old  Greece.  It  is  gener- 
ally acknowledged  that  the  perfection  of 

*  I  am  here  njing  again  a  good  deal  of  what  I 
•aid  twentf-three  yeart  ago  In  my  "Hintory  of 
Arehiteetare,"  a  book  which  I  snppoae  Is  by  this 
time  pretty  well  foigotten.  It  was  written  when  I 
was  Tery  yonng,  and  when  I  had  by  no  means  an 
adeqiiat«>  knowledge  of  examples.  It  was  moreorer 
ooloared  thronghoat  by  ways  of  looking  at  things 
af  which  I  have  long  taken  leave.  But  I  t>elleve 
that  I  had  even  then  fully  grasped  the  true  relations 
between  the  stndy  of  archlteotnre  and  the  general 
■tndy  of  history,  and  most  of  the  principles  and 
«las4floations  which  are  there  laid  down  are  such  as 
1  ihoold  maintain  still. 


the  vertical  idea  is  to  be  found  in  the 
highest  form  of  the  architecture  of  the 
pointed  arch,  that  is  in  the  Gothic  architeo- 
ture  of  medisBval  Europe.  It  is  not  so  gen- 
erally acknowledged  that  the  intermediate 
form  of  construction,  the  round  arch,  has 
also  its  leading  SBsthetical  idea.  It  is  not  so 
generally  acknowledged  that  there  have 
been  times  and  places  in  which  the  round 
arch  also  has  produced  a  style,  not  perhaps 
approaching  so  nearly  to  ideal  perfection  as 
either  of  the  other  styles,  but  still  coming 
near  enough  to  it  to  be  net  alongside  the 
other  two,  aa  an  independent  and  equal 
form  of  art. 

Yet,  if  we  admit  the  entablature,  the 
round  arch,  and  the  pointed  arch  to  be 
the  three  chief,  and  seemingly  the  three 
only  possible,  forms  of  architectural  con- 
struction, it  seems  necessarily  to  follow  that 
the  round-arched  construction  must  have 
its  leading  sasthetical  idea  no  less  than  the 
other  two,  and  that  it  must  be  capable,  no 
less  than  the  other  two,  of  an  ideal  per- 
fection. Whether  it  has  ever  actually 
reached  its  perfection  or  not,  whether  it 
has  ever  come  so  near  to  it  as  the  other 
two  have,  is  a  question  which  is  not  now 
to  the  point.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that 
there  is  a  perfection  of  the  arched  style, 
but  that  its  perfection  must  be  looked  for 
in  the  architecture  of  the  pointed  arch, 
and  that  the  architecture  of  the  round  arch 
is  an  imperfect  form.  The  answer  is  plain  ; 
the  round  arch  is  constructively  as  good  a 
form  of  construction  as  either  the  entabla- 
ture or  the  j>ointed  arch.  As  a  mode  of 
building,  it  stands  on  a  perfect  level  with 
them.  Now,  if  we  admit  that  all  good  and 
honest  architecture  consists  in  finding  ap- 
propriate forms  of  decoration  ^for  good  and 
honest  forms  of  CQUstruction,  it  would 
seem  to  follow  that  every  good  and  honest 
form  of  construction  must  be  capable  of 
finding  some  appropriate  form  df  decora- 
tion, and  of  thereby  reaching  an  ideal 
perfection.  It  seems  then  to  follow  that 
the  architecture  of  the  round  arch  has  a 
right  to  be  looked  on  as  an  independent 
form  of  art  on  a  perfect  level  with  the 
architecture  of  the  entablature  and  the 
architecture  of  the  pointed  arch.  Of  course 
it  does  not  follow  that  it  has  ever  been  ae- 
tually  carried  so  near  to  ideal  perfection  as 
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either  of  the  other  styles.  It  is  enough  if 
we  allow  that  it  has,  like  them,  its  leading 
idea,  and  that  it  is  capable  of  an  ideal  per- 
fection. It  seems  then  to  follow  that  the 
architecture  of  the  round  arch  has  a  right 
to  be  looked  on  as  an  independent  form  of 
art  on  a  perfect  level  with  the  architacture 
of  the  entablature  and  the  architecture  of 
the  pointed  arch.  Of  course  it  does  not 
follow  that  it  has  ever  been  actually  car- 
ried so  near  to  ideal  perfection  as  either 
of  the  other  styles.  It  is  enough  if  we  al- 
low that  it  has,  like  them,  its  leading  idea, 
and  that  it  is  capable  of  an  ideal  perfec- 
tion, wiiether  it  has  ever  actually  reached 
it  or  not. 

Some  of  the  causes  of  the  general  un- 
willingness to  admit  the  claims  of  the  ar- 
chitecture of  the  round  arch  to  an  equal 
place  alongside  of  the  other  two  great 
forms  are  obvious  enough.  First  of  all,  I 
am  free  to  admit  that  the  architecture  of 
the  round  arch  never  has,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  been  carried  so  near  to -perfection  as 
both  the  other  two  forms  have.  There  is 
no  round-arched  building  so  absolutely 
satisfactory  as  a  work  of  art  as  either  the 
best  Grecian  or  the  best  Gothic  bnildings. 
In  comparing  Romanesque  and  Gothic 
l)uildings,  a  much  greater  share  of  the 
charm  of  the  Romanesque  building  belongs 
to  its  age  and  its  historical  associations,  a 
much  less  share  to  its  actual  merit  as  a 
work  of  art.  I  know  not  how  others  may 
feel,  but  to  my  own  mind  this  is  proved  by 
the  following  test.  A  modern  Gothic 
building,  if  it  be  really  as  good  as  an  an- 
cient one,  is  as  satisfactory  as  an  ancient 
one.  But  a  modern  Romanesque  building^ 
is,  to  my  mind  at  least,  simply  grotesque. 
The  more  closely  it  reproduces  an  ancient 
building,  the  more  grotesque  it  becomes. 
This,  I  think,  proves  that,  in  the  case  of  the 
Gothic  building,  we  do,  in  the  strictest 
sense,  admire  a  work  of  art,  while  a  great 
part  of  the  charm  of  the  Romanesque  build- 
ing is  derived  from  other  sources.  But,  if 
round-arched  architecture  has  never  been 
actually  carried  s^  near  to  perfection  as 
the  other  two  styles,  that  fact  in  no  way 
disproves  its  abstract  capacity  of  reaching 
an  equal  relative  perfection.  Secondly, 
though  I  believe  the  round-arched  style  "to 
have  a  leading  idea  equally  with  the  other 
styles,  and  to  have  equally  with  them  an 
appropriate  form  of  decoration,  yet  neither 
the  leading  idea  nor  the  appropriate  form 
of  decoration  is  quite  so  obvious  in  the  case 
of  the  round-arched  Rtyle  as  it  is  in  the  case 
ctf  the  other  two.  There  is  something  neg- 
ative about  all  the  characteristics  of  round- 
arched  architecture. .  While    the  leading 


idea  of  the  architecture  of  the  entablainre 
is  that  of  horizontal  extension,  while  the 
leading  idea  of  the    architecture   of  the 

Fointed  arch  is  that  of  vertical  exteosion, 
take  the  leading  idea  of  the  round-arched 
style  to  be  that  of  no  extension  either  way, 
but  of  simple  rest  and  immobility.  The 
round-arched  form  again  has  another  pe- 
culiarity. No  other  can  so  well  dispense 
with  ornament.  Either  a  Grecian  or  a 
Gothic  building  would  be  wholly  intolera- 
ble, if  it  were  so  utterly  void  of  oroaineDt 
as  many  Romanesque  buildings  are  vhich 
are  perfectly  satisfactory  in  their  own  way. 
Indeed,  we  may  safely  say  that,  the  larger 
a  Romanesque  building  i%  the  plainer  it 
may  be,  perhaps  ought  to  be.  A  small 
chapel  in  that  style  is  commonly  much 
richer  than  a  great  minster.  What  too  is 
the  nature  of  Romanesque  ornament,  when 
we  get  any  ?  It  is  again  something  of  a 
negative  kind.  The  Greek  mouldings  are 
of  a  kind  which  serve  to  strengthen  the 
horizontal  lines  supplied  by  the  constrac- 
tion  of  the  building.  The  Gothic  mould- 
ings are  of  a  kind  which  serve  to  strength- 
en the  vertical  lines  supplied  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  building.  In  Romanesq'ie 
neither  of  these  forms  seems  appropriate. 
A  round  arch  moulded  after  either  the 
Grecian  or  the  Gothic  fashion  is  never  sat- 
isfactory. Either  the  horizontal  or  the 
vertical  idea  is  suggested,  and  each  of  them 
is  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  a  style 
whose  leading  idea  is  pure  rest  and  immo- 
bilitv.  Moulding  indeed,  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word,  moulding  which  affects . 
the  section,  is  really  out  of  place  in  a  Ro- 
manesque building.  The  true  Roman- 
esque ideal  leaves  the  orders  of  the  arch  in 
their  natural  square  section,  and  seeks  en- 
richment by  ornament  on  the  surface, 
whether  by  coloured  ornament,  as  in 
Italy,  or  by  what  we  may  call  surface- 
moulding,  as  in  our  own  Norman.  At  most 
it  attaches  a  heavy  roll  —  a  continuation 
of  the  jamb-shaft  —  to  the  square  section, 
instead  of  carving  the  square  section  itself 
away,  as  in  the  Gothic  system  of  mould- 
ings. In  all  this  we  see  the  negative  ch<'ir- 
acter  of  the  style.  It  has  a  leading  idea ; 
it  has  an  appropriate  form  of  ornament; 
both  are  capable  of  definition ;  but  both 
are  perhaps  most  easily  understood  by 
describing  them  as  something  which  is 
neither  Grecian  nor  Gothic.  Again,  in  oar 
Northern  Romanesque,  though  there  is  a 
stateliness  and  majesty  above  all  other 
styles,  there  is  seldom  anything  to  be  called 
real  beauty  of  detail,  such  as  we  find  in 
Grecian  on  the  one  side  and  in  Gothic  on 
the  other.  The  truth  is  that  the  time  when 
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(he  ronnd-ftTched  style  came  nearest  to 
perfection  in  the  general  design  of  its 
oaildingft  was  a  time  when,  in  northern 
coantries  at  least,  the  decorative  arts  were 
at  a  Tery  low  ebb.  An  English  sculptured 
oapital  of  the  thirteenth  century  is,  in  its 
way,  as  beautiful  as  anything  in  Greek  art. 
Bat  when  a  capital  of  the  eleventh  or  the 
first  half  of  the  twelfth  century  anywhere 
north  of  the  Alps  attempts  sculpture,  ani- 
mal or  vegetable,  the  eifect  is  simply  gro- 
tesque. We  may  apply  the  test  which  I 
before  gave.  A  modem  reproduction 
either  of  a  Corinthian  or  of  an  Early 
Gothic  capital  may  be  fully  as  pleasing 
to  the  eye  as  the  original.  But  a  modern 
imitatian  of  an  enriched  Norman  or  Lom- 
bard capital,  with  its  rude  volutes  and  its 
strangely  disproportioned  men  and  beasts, 
is  not  pleasing,  but  ridiculous.  It  has  not 
the  charm  of  antiquity  and  historical  asso- 
ciation which  belongs  to  the  original,  and 
it  has  nothing  to  put  in  its  place. 

This  last  difficulty,  strongly  as  it  may  be 
felt  in  most  Northern  and  in  some  Italian 
Bomanesque,  would  prove  nothing  at  Pisa 
or  Lucca.  But  all  that  I  have  been  saying 
as  to  the  negative  character  of  Roman- 
esque architecture  and  as  to  the  lack  of 
beauty  in  its  detail,  would  of  itself  go  far 
to  account  for  the  unwillingness  so  com- 
monly felt  to  see  in  the  architecture  of  the 
round  arch  an  independent  style  rankiqg 
alongside  of  the  architecture  of  the  entab- 
lature and  that  of  the  pointed  arch.  But 
I  think  that  we  have  not  yet  got  to  the 
root  of  the  matter.  To  admit  the  round- 
arched  style  as  an  independent  form  of 
equal  rank  with  the  other  two,  involves 
giving  up  a  whole  train  of  notions  about 
ancient  and  modern,  classical,  and  the  like. 
If  we  are  to  admit  the  claims  of  the  round- 
arched  style  as  I  have  put  them,  we  must 
altogether  wipe  out  the  hard  and  fast  line 
between  ancient  and  modern.  We  must 
admit  the  continuous  existence  of  a  style 
whose  earlier  examples  were  the  work  of 
"classical"  Romans,  while  its  later  exam- 
ples were  the  work  of  Barbarians,  Goths 
and  the  like.  It  would  be  hard  to  make 
many  people  believe  that  a  really  wider 
line  ought  to  be  drawn  between  two  forms 
of  mediaeval  work  than  between  one  form 
of  mediaeval  work  and  one  form  of  classi- 
cal It  would  be  harder  still  to  make  them 
believe  that  one  form  of  classical  architec- 
ture ought  to  be  looked  on  as  a  mere  im- 
perfect transition  to  a  style  which  was 
brought  nearer  to  perfection  at  the  hands 
of  mediseval  Barbarians.  To  those  who 
take  a  wider  view  of  general  history  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  all  tms.    Sweep  away  the 


distinction  of  '*  ancient"  and  *' modern" 
—  cease  to  look  on  things  ^*  classical  "  as 
something  all  by  themselves,  hedged  in 
from  everything  belonging  to  other  times 
and  nations  —  learn  to  look  on  history  as  a 
whole,  and  the  history  of  Greece  or  of 
Rome  simply  as  a  part  of  that  whole  —  and 
there  will  no  longer  seem  anything  strange 
or  incongruous  in  holding  that,  in  archi- 
tecture, in  lan!;uage,  or  in  anything  else, 
the  function  of  the  first  century  on  either 
side  of  our  aera  was  simply  to  puve  the 
way  for  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century  af- 
ter it.  Once  grasp  the  true  life  and  spirit 
of  the  long  Imperial  hiatory,  and  there 
will  seem  nothing  wonderful  in  fixiug  on 
the  third  century,  in  purely  classical  eyes 
a  time  of  decay  and  degradation,  as  a  time 
which  alike  in  religion,  in  law,  and  in  art, 
stands  out  as  one  of  the  great  creative 
a^es  of  the  world. 

The  easence  of  good  architecture  of  any 
kind  is  that  its  constructive  system  should 
be  put  boldly  forward,  that  iti  decorative 
system  should  be  such  as  in  no  way  con- 
ceals or  masks  the  construction,  but  makes 
the  constructive  features  themselves  orna- 
mental. Both  in  Grecian  and  in  Gothic 
architecture  this  rule  is  thoroughly  and 
consistently  carried  out.  lu  a  Grecian 
building  the  entablature  is  the  main  fea- 
ture of  the  construction,  and  it  proclaims 
itself  as  such.  In  a  Gothic  building  the 
pointed  arch  is  the  main  feature  of  the 
construction,  and  it  proclaims  itself  as 
such.  In  neither  case  is  there  any  attempt 
at  concealment  or  disgiuse  of  any  kind. 
But  how, stands  the  case  with  classical  Ro- 
man architecture  ?  Here  we  have  a  style 
in  which  the  main  feature  of  the  construc- 
tion is  not  made  the  main  feature  of  the 
decoration.  Here  we  have  a  style  in  which 
the  great  constructive  features  seem  as  it 
were  ashamed  of  themselves,  where  they 
try  to  hide  themselves  behind  a  mask  bor- 
rowed from  a  different  system  of  con.struc- 
tion.  The  architecture  of  classical  Rome 
is,  like  the  literature  of  classical  Rome,  imi- 
tative. Italy,  the  land  to  which  the  world 
practically  owes  the  great  discovery  of  the 
arched  construction,  may  very  likely  hava 
had  a  native  architecture,  as  well  as  a  na- 
tive literature,  in  the  days  of  the  Kings 
and  the  early  Consuls.  But  the  architec- 
ture of  classical  Rome  was  a  mere  imita- 
tion of. that  of  Greece.  It  was  indeed  but 
an  imperfect  imitation.  The  Roman  arch- 
itects were  not  so  besotted  as  to  cast  away 
their  own  great  invention  of  the  arch,  and 
to  fall  back  on  the  less  flexible,  less  diver- 
sified, constructive  system  df  the  Greek 
entablature.     Bat,  just  as  they  spread  a 
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Tarnish  of  Greek  forms,  Greek  metres,  aod 
what  not,  orer  their  native  Italian  litera- 
ture, 80,  in  like  sort,  they  spread  a  ramish 
of  Greek  decoration  over  their  native  Ital- 
ian construction.  Baildings  whose  real 
construction  was  that  of  piers  and  arches 
were  masked  with  a  decorative  imitation 
of  the  columns  and  entablature  of  a  Greek 
portico.  But  as  it  was  in  other  thines, 
so  it  was  also  in  architecture.  Tne 
true  Roman ,  spirit  was  masked  only, 
and  not  destroyed,  by  the  fashion  of 
Greek  imitation.  As  that  spirit  shows 
itself  in  the  satirists,  the  historians,  and 
even  here  and  there  in  the  poets  them- 
selves, as  it  stands  out  more  clearly  still 
in  the  mighty  fabric  of  the  Roman  Law, 
so  there  are  classes  of  Roman  building  in 
which  the  national  arched  construction 
stands  out,  masked  but  feebly,  or  not  at 
all,  by  the  varnish  of  Greek  decoration. 
In  an  aqueduct  or  an  amphitheatre,  Greek 
feature^),  columns  and  their  entablatures, 
are  either  absent  altogether  or  are  some- 
thing so  secondary  as  to  have  but  little 
share  in  the  general  effect.  In  buildings 
of  this  kind,  the  round  arch,  the  main  con- 
structive feature,  does  really  stand  out  as 
the  feature  which  gives  the  building  its 
main  architectural  character.  And,  as 
Mr.  Petit  remarked  long  ago,  the  step 
from  buildings  of  this  kind  to  some  of  the 
plainer  forms  of  the  later  Romanesque  is 
very  slight  indeed.  Some  of  the  great 
German  churches,  such  for  instance  as  the 
three  great  Rhenish  minsters  of  Mainz, 
Worms,  and  Speier,  where  the  interior  el- 
evations consist  of  square  piers  s«pporting 
perfectly  unadorned  round  arches,  have 
surely  a  great  deal  in  common  with  a  Rom- 
an aqueduct.  In  both  we  see  the  round- 
arched  construction  standing  boldly  out  in 
its  most  undisguised  form.  And  buildings 
of  this  kind,  whether  aqueducts,  amphithea- 
tres, or  churches,  which  rely  almost  wholly 
on  their  unadorned  constructive  elements, 
may  undoubtedly  be  grand  and  striking 
in  the  highest  degree.  Still  a  style  of 
architecture  would  be  narrowly  limited  in 
its  resources,  if  it  were  forever  confined  to 
such  elements  as  these.  The  massive,  un- 
adorned, square  pier  was  suited  for  many 
purposes;  but  there  were  also  many  pur- 
poses which  asked  for  something  more 
graceful,  something  which  better  offered 
itself  for  enrichment.  There  was  one  fea- 
ture of  the  Greek  constructive  system 
which  the  Roman  architect  could  do  some- 
thing more  than  blindly  imitate.  There 
was  one  feature  which  he  could  really 
adoDt,  for  which  he  could  find  a  place  in 
his    own  system  as   appropriate  as  that 


which  it  had  held  in  the  system  to  which 
it  belonged  by  birth.  The  Grecian  col- 
umn was  freely  emploved  by  the  Bomaa 
architects,  but  for  a  long  time,  in  trath 
during  the  whole  of  the  purely  classical 
period,  it  was  used  only  in  a  feeble,  hesi- 
tating, and  inconsistent  way.  Romaa 
architects  built  porticos  and  colonasdes 
after  purely  Grecian  models,  withoat 
bringing  in  any  feature  of  the  national 
constructive  system  at  all.  Or  colamDB 
and  entablatures  afier  the  Grecian  model 
were  attached  as  a  mere  decorative  ma^k 
to  buildings  really  built  according  to  tiie 
national  mode  of  construction.  At  last, 
in  days  which  we  are  taught  to  look  upon 
as  days  of  decline,  in  days  which  are 
looked  upon  as  days  of  degradation  both 
for  literature  and  for  art,  the  great  step 
was  taken  which  was  to  give  Roman 
architecture  an  harmonious  and  consist- 
ent form,  the  step  which  was  to  make  its 
chief  decorative  feature  become  aho  the 
chief  feature  of  its  construction.  In  the 
Greek  system  the  column  had  boldly  and 
honestly  supported  the  entablature.  In 
the  Roman  system  of  construction,  the 
round  arch  answered  to  the  entablature. 
What  thien  was  needed  to  make  the  col- 
umn a  real  feature  in  the  Roman  systsm 
was  to  make  it  discharge  in  the  Roman  con- 
struction a  duty  strictly  analogous  to  that 
which  it  had  discharged  in  the  Greek  con- 
struction. In  the  Greek  system  the  entab- 
lature had  rested  on  the  capitals  of  the  col- 
umns ;  what  was  now  needed  was  to  make 
the  round  arch  rest  on  the  capitals  of  the  (H)1* 
umns  also.  This  simple  change  at  once  gave 
Roman  architecture  a  form  both  consist- 
ent in  construction  and  graceful  in  decora- 
tion. Next  to  the  introduction  of  the 
arch  itself,  no  architectural  revolution  has 
been  so  great  and  so  lasting  in  its  results. 
The  man  who  first  boldly  set  his  arch  to 
rest  on  the  capitals  of  his  columns  made 
a  change  which  led  the  way  to  all  future 
developments  of  arched  architecture,  roood 
and  pointed  alike. 

The  first  building,  as  far  as  we  know, 
in  which  this  great  change  was  made  was 
the  Palace  of  Diocletian  at  Sp^ato.  l^o 
time,  no  place,  no  author,  could  be  more 
fitting  for  such  a  great  architectural  rev- 
olution. The  change  was  not  made  in  the 
local  Rome,  but  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Hadriatic,  in  a  land  which  the  Romans  of 
an  earlier  time  had  looked  on  as  a  distant 
and  barbarous  province.  But  in  those 
days  the  local  Rome  had  oeased  to  be  the 
only  Rome.  Rome  was  now  wherever 
the  Roman  law  and  the  Roman  language 
had  spread  themselves,  wherever  men  sab* 
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mitted  to  the  role  of  the  Roman  Ceesar. 
And  no  corner  of  the  Empire  was  then 
more  traly  Roman  than  the  Dalmatian 
land  which  sent  forth  that  long  succession 
of  wise  and  valiant  Emperors,  Roman  in 
every  nobler  sense  of  the  word,  though  the 
local  Rome  was  neither  their  birthplace 
nor  their  dwelling-place.  And  it  was  well 
that  the  greatest  of  them  all,  the  founder 
of  the  Empire  in  its  later  form,  should 
alec  be  the  man  at  whose  bidding  the  first 
eoDsistent  Roman  building  rose.  The 
keen  eye  of  Diocletian  had  at  last  seen  that 
the  Roman  Commonwealth  was  at  an  end ; 
he  grasped  the  fact  that  the  Empire  was  a 
monarcny,  and  grasping  the  fact,  be  had 
not  shrunk  from  putting  it  prominently 
forward  before  the  eyes  of  men.  The  II- 
lyrian  peasant,  in  the  days  of  hie  power, 
bad  been  the  first  to  deck  himself  with  the 
oatward  pomp  of  royalty,  when  so  to  do  was 
Bimply  to  giye  an  ontward  expression  to 
what  for  many  generations  had  been  the 
peateFt  of  practical  facts.  The  same  man, 
in  the  days  of  his  voluntary  retirement, 
earned  out  a  change  in  Roman  art  exactly 
analogous  to  the  change  which  he  had  al- 
ready carried  out  in  the  Roman  polity. 
Alike  ic  polity  and  in  art,  he  swept  away 
traditions  which  had  become  cumbrous  and 
Qseless,  and  let  things  stand  forth  as  they 
really  were.  Alike  in  recasting  the  consti- 
tution of  his  Empire  and  in  designing  the 
hall  of  bis  palace,  Diocletian  made  the  real 
eonstruction  of  the  fabric  stand  forth  un- 
disguiaedly  before  the  eyes  of  men.  Alike 
in  hia  political  and  in  his  architectural  crea- 
tion, he  put  the  crown  to  the  work  towards 
which  his  predecessors  had  been  feeling 
their  way  ror  three  hundred  years. 

The  palace  of  Sp^ato  I  have  never  seen 
with  my  own  eyes,  but  the  views  of  it 
given  by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  are  quite 
enough  to  set  its  main  features  clearly  be- 
fore us.  The  new  invention  is  not  indeed 
consistently  carried  out  throughout  the 
whole  building;  that  would  have  been 
too  much  to  look  for  from  any  architect  of 
any  age  or  country.  But  it  is  applied  to 
the  long  colonnades  of  the  great  hall,  and 
noble  ranges  they  are.  A  consistent 
round-arched  building  has  at  last  been 
called  into  being,  a  building  of  a  less  mas- 
sive and  a  more  ornamental  type  than  the 
aqueduct,  or  even  than^  the  amphitheatre. 
Aa  the  first  consistent  arched  interior,  the 
hall  of  Diocletian's  palace  contains  in  it 
the  germs  of  all  later  architecture;  the 
germs  not  only  of  Ravenna  and  Pisa, 
but  of  Caen  and  Durham ;  not  only  of 
Caen  and  Durham,  but  of  Westminster 
tad  Amiens«    Aa  sacb|  there  is  no  more 


memorable  building  upon  earth.  But  it  ia 
in  no  way  wonderful  that  the  great  im- 
provement which  it  ofiered  was  not  at 
once  universally  accepted.  Every  archi- 
tectural development  has  to  go  through  a 
stage  of  transition,  a  stage  when  the  new 
principle  and  the  old  are  striving  for  the 
mastery,  and  when  the  two  are  mingled 
together  in  various  degrees  and  propor- 
tions. The  architect  of  Spdlato  showed 
that  columns  could  be  used  as  the  immedi- 
ate supports  of  arches ;  he  did  not  at  once 
persuade  the  whole  world  to  use  columns 
as  the  immediate  supports  of  arches.  Men 
had  been  so  long  used  to  look  upon  the 
entablature  as  the  right  thing  to  rest  upon 
the  capitals  of  the  columns  that  they 
could  not  all  at  once  bring  themselves  to 
let  the  arch  come  straight  down  upon  the 
capital  itself.  It  seemed  as  if  something 
must  be  done,  aa  if  some  change  must  be 
made,  to  adapt  the  capital  to  its  new 
duties.  Something  must  be  thrust  in  be- 
tween the  capital  and  the  arch ;  some  frag-  < 
ment,  as  it  were,  of  the  entablature,  must 
come  between  the  abacus  of  the  capital 
and  the  impost  of  the  arch.  Or  perhaps 
the  abacus  itself  must  be  enlarged  into 
something  like  a  piece  of  entablature,  or 
the  whole  capital  must  be  drawn  out  to  an 
unusual  size  and  height,  in  order  to  seem 
more  worthy  of  its  new  prominence,  and 
better  able  to  bear  the  weight  that  was 
laid  upon  it.  For  it  is  manifest,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  gfeat  advantages  of  the  arched 
construction,  that  the  columns,  or  other 
supports  of  a  range  of  arches,  may  be 
placed  at  much  greater  distances  from 
each  other  than  the  columns  of  a  colonnade 
supporting  an  entablature.  It  follows 
that  each  column  and  its  capital  assumes 
in  the  arched  building  a  greater  import- 
ance ;  it  has,  so  to  speak,  a  more  distinct 
separate  existence  than  belongs  to  the  col- 
umns of  a  colonnade.  In  the  later  Roman 
architecture  we  therefore  find  all  kinds  of 
shifts  to  avoid  that  immediate  juxtaposition 
of  the  arch  with  capitals  of  the  hitherto  ac- 
customed forms  on  which  the  architect  of 
Sp4lato  had  already  ventured.  In  the 
basilicas  of  Ravenna  I  do  not  think  that 
there  is  a  single  case  where  the  arch  comes 
down  immediately  upon  an  Ionic  Corinth- 
ian capital.  These  wonderful  works  of 
Western  Enoperors,  of  Gothic  Kings,  and 
of  Eastern  Exarchs,  were  reared  out  of 
the  spoils  of  earlier  buildings.  Columns 
and  capitals  were  brought  nrom  various 
quarters ;  their  proportions  did  not  always 
exactly  tally  with  one  another ;  a  colamn 
did  not  always  Agree  with  the  column 
which  stood  next  to  it,  or  with  the  capi- 
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tal  which  ita  own  shafts  supported.  But, 
among  all  the  shifts  to  which  the  archi- 
tects of  these  churches  were  driven  in  or- 
der to  keep  something  like  order  among 
the  columns  which  were  thus  strangely 
brought  together,  in  every  case,  whatever 
may  be  the  formof  the  capital,  a  member 
is  thrust  in  between  the  capital  itself  and 
the  arch.  For  such  a  member  there  is  no 
real  need,  either  constructive  or  decora- 
tive ;  it  simply  shows  how  men  clave  to  the 
idea  that  the  proper  use  of  a  column  and 
its  capital  was  to  support  something  like 
the  horizontal  line  of  the  entablature. 
The  local  use  of  Ravenna  preferred  the 
employment  of  capitals  of  the  received 
classical  shapes  with  this  needless  member 
interposed  —  a  member  which  wants  a 
name,  and  to  which  that  of  the  8tUt  has 
sometimes  been  given.*  At  Constantino- 
ple on  the  other  hand  —  I  speak  here  not 
from  personal  knowledge,  but  from  the 
Chevalier  Fossati's  splendid  drawings  of 
Saint  Sophia  —  thougn  the  stilt  is  not  un- 
known, yet  the  tendency  seems  rather  to 
have  been  towards  devising  new  forms  of 
the  capital  itself.  Some  of  them,  with  a 
different  proportion,  still  keep  something 
like  the  general  idea  of  a  classical  capital, 
while  others,  especially  the  well-known 
Byzantine  basket-capital,  altogether  de- 
part from  classical  models.  At  Ravenna 
no  difference  can  be  discerned  between  the 
works  of  the  Roman  Placidia  and  those 
of  the  Gothic  Theodoric.  The  wise  bar- 
barian who  preserved  for  the  conquered 
Romans  their  laws,  their  language  and 
their  buildings,  followed  their  models  also 
in  his  own  original  works.  But  with  the 
recovery  of  Italy  under  Justinian  new 
forms  came  in.  In  the  church  of  Saint 
Vital,  begun  during  the  Gothic  dominion 
but  not  finished  till  after  the  conquest  by 
Belisarius,  the  new  Byzantine  forms  of 
capital  are  seen.  But  the  local  custom  did 
not  whollv  die  out,  and  the  stilt  appears 
in  Saint  Vital  also,  often  taking  the  form 
of  what  we  must  call  a  double  capital,  one 
being  placed  over  the  other.  The  Byzan- 
tine forms,  in  their  later  development,  are 
found  also  among  the  vast  stores  of  capi- 
tals, brought  and  copied  from  all  possible 
quarters,  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
portico  and  the  galleries  of  Saint  Mark's 
at  Venice.  But  for  true  columnar  Arcades, 
like  those  of  Ravenna,  we  must  leap  over 


<*  It  Is  worth  noticing  that  something  very  lite 
the  Ravenneae  $UU  is  to  be  found  in  the  ancient 
Egypiian  architectore.  in  the  form  of  a  member,  the 
df,  Interpofled  between  the  capital  and  the  entabla- 
ture. In  ffome  forms  of  Saracenic  arohiteoture  this 
•tilt  beoomes  a  moat  Important  ibatare. 


several  centuries,  till  we  come  to  the 
works  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  ceo- 
turies  at  Pisa,  Lucca,  Murano,  aDd  Tor- 
cello.  Here,  with  the  changes  of  detail 
which  are  natural  after  a  space  of  eight 
hundred  years,  we  come  back  to  the  same 
state  of  things  which  we  saw  at  Spalato. 
The  arch  again  rests  immediately  on  the 
capital  of  the  column,  and  the  columns  and 
their  capitals  are  either  classical  remains 
used  up  again,  or  else  they  are  as  nearly 
imitated  from  classical  models  as  the  aii 
of  those  ages  would  allow. 

It  certainly  seems  to  me  that,  in  these 
great  Italian  churches,  we  have  before  as 
a  distinct  round-arched  style,  an  independ- 
ent form  of  architecture  worthy  to  rank 
side  by  side  either  with  the  architectare 
of  the  entablature  otr  with  the  architectare 
of  the  pointed  arch.    One  of  the   three 
great  forms  of  construction,  a  form  con- 
structively as  good  as  either  of  the  other 
two,  is  here  provided  with  a  good  and  con- 
sistent decorative  system.    It  is  hard  to  see 
what  more  is  wanted.    It  is  hardly  possible 
to  conceive  any  architectural  forms  more 
perfect  and    stately  than  the  arcades  of 
the  nave  of  Pisa.    The  decorative  forms 
are  consistent  and  elegant ;    in  some  in- 
deed of  the  later  buildings  of  the  style, 
especially    at  Lucca,  they  put  on  an  al- 
most extravagant  richness  of  detail,  bat 
yet  without  departing  from  the  puhtv  of 
the  round-arched  ideal.    But  if  we  admit 
that  the  columnar  form  of  the  Italian  Ro- 
manesque is  a  pure  and  genuine  style,  that 
it  is  a  legitimate  decorative  carrying  out 
of  one  of  the  great  types  of  architectural 
construction,  it  follows  that  the  architec- 
ture of  classical  Rome  must  be  looked  on 
as  something  imperfect  and  transitional 
The  Romanesque  of  Pisa  and  Lucca  is  the 
classical  Roman  set  free  from  the  incon- 
gruous elements  which  clung  abont  it,  set 
free  from  all  traces  of  the  days  when  Ro- 
man architecture  was  a  mere  imitation  of 
Grecian  form.    The  one  Grecian  feature 
which  could  be  really  adapted  to  the  Ro- 
man principle  of  construction    has    been 
adopted  and  naturalized,  and  it  has  been 
proved  to  be  capable  of  doing  as  good  ser- 
vice in  the  new  system  as  it  did  in  the  old. 
If  here  aiid  there  traoes  of  another  system 
of  decoration  mav  be  found  hanging  about 
the  buildings  of  this  style,   they  are  in 
positions  so  unimportant  as  to  be  of  little 
consequence  in  the  general  effect.    They 
in  no  way  interfere  with  the  claim  of  the 
columnar  Romanesque  to  be  looked  on  as 
a  pure  and  independent  style,  as  the  con- 
Isidtent  carrying  out  of  an    architectural 
^  conception  which  the  clasaioal  Roman  at- 
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tempted  only  rery  imperfectly.  Paradox- 
ical then  as  the  position  may  soand,  I 
think  thaul  have  made  out  my  case,  and 
thai  the  classical  Roman  ia  eddentially  an 
imperfect  style,  a  mere  transition  to  the 
more  perfect  Romanesque. 

Bat  the  columnar  Romaneaqae  of  Italy 
was  not  the  only  architectural  form  in 
vhich  the  round-arched  construction 
clothed  itself.  Another  variety  arose 
▼hich  was  an  eren  more  legitimate  devel- 
opment of  the  Roman  manner  of  building. 
This  was  that  form  of  Romanesque  which 
cast  aside  the  use  of  the  column  as  a  main 
eoDstructive  feature,  and  rested  its  arches 
on  vast  square  piers.  The  column,  where 
it  was  used  at  all,  was  used  only  as  a 
purely  decorative  feature,  as  a  mere  nook- 
shaft  in  the  angles  of  the  rectangular  piers. 
This  mode  of  construction  also  was  of 
Italian  birth :  we  see  it  in  the  great  Lorn- 
hard  churches  of  Milan  and  Pa  via,  and  it 
Bpread  itself  in  different  forms  over  all  the 
lands  north  of  the  Alps.  We  see  it  in  its 
greatest  purity  in  those  Grerman  buildings 
of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  where  the 
main  arcades  exhibit  the  square  pier  and 
the  round  arch  as  their  one  feature.  And 
we  find  a  great  number  of  forms  which  we 
may  call  intermediate  between  the  column 
and  the  square  pier.  We  find  rectangular 
piers  so  surrounded  by  attached  shafts 
that  the  columnar  element,  though  purely 
decorative,  is  that  which  has  most  share 
in  the  general  effect.  And  we  find  piers 
ofcyHudrical  form,  sometimes  of  distinctly 
colamoar  form,  which  have  little  enough 
in  common  with  the  graceful  monoliths  of 
Bavennaand  Lucca.  In  England,  above 
all,  we  find  those  enormously  massive 
roand  piers  which  bv  no  straining  of  lan- 
guage can  be  called  columns,  but  which 
are  rather  to  be  looked  on  as  masses  of 
wall  analogous  to  the  square  piers,  only 
taking  a  cylindrical  instead  of  a  rectangu- 
lar form.  And,  though  'the  construction 
of  the  square  pier  and  that  of  the  column 
are  quite  distinct  in  idea,  we  constantly 
find  them  mingled  together  in  practice, 
not  only  in  contemporary  buildings  in  the 
tame  country,  but  even  actually  in  the 
lame  building. 

Now  to  the  purely  classical  mind  it  is 
perhaps  harder  to  admit  that  the  Northern 
Romanesque  is  a  genuine  and  perfect  style 
of  architecture,  one  to  which  the  classical 
lioman  was  a  mere  transition,  than  it  is 
in  the  case  of  the  columnar  Romanesque 
of  Italy.  There  is  a  temptation  to  set 
aside  the  Romanesque  buildings  as  not 
forming  any  really  distinct  style  of  arch- 
itecture, to  look  on  their  earlier  forms  as 


the  mere  expiring  traces  of  Ronan  art, 
and  to  look  on  their  later  forms  as  the 
mere  foreshadowing  of  the  coming  Gothic. 
There  is  a  temptation  to  do  this  even  in 
Italy,  and  north  of  the  Alps  the  tempta- 
tion naturally  becomes  still  stronger.  In 
the  earlier  examples  of  the  Northern  Ro- 
manesque the  work,  it  cannot  be  denied,  is 
often  of  extreme  rudeness.  And  even  in  the 
later  and  more  finished  forms  of  the  style, 
such  as  our  own  enriched  Norman,  stately 
and  noble  as  is  the  general  effect,  the  mere 
detail,  when  it  attempts  any  thing  coming 
strictly  under  the  head  of  sculpture,  is  apt 
to  be  much  less  beautiful  than  grotesque. 
But  the  question  is  not  as  to  the  merit  of 
detail,  but  as  to  the  consistency  of  the 
constructive  and  decoratiye  systems.  The 
Northern  Romanesque,  no  less  than  the 
Southern,  carries  out  boldly,  honestly,  and 
consistently,  that  round-arched  construc- 
tion which  the  classical  Roman  timidly 
strives  to  mask.  It  might  be  an  untoward 
accident  that  ages  which  stood  very  high 
in  the  art  of  strictly  architectural  design 
stood  very  low  in  the  art  of  merely  decora- 
tive sculpture.  But  this  does  not  affect 
the  general  principle.  The  Romanesque 
style,  Northern  as  well  as  Southern,  the 
style  of  Normandy  and  England  no  lesa 
than  the  style  of  Italy,  succeeds  in  carry- 
ing out  that  principle  of  construction 
which  the  classical  Roman  failed  to  carry 
out.  I  hold  then  that  the  works  of  the 
early  Csesars  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  sim- 
ply transitional  between  the  pure  style  of 
the  entablature  and  the  pure  style  of  the 
round  arch ;  they  are  simply  imperfect  at- 
tempts at  a  mode  of  building  of  which  one 
type  was  carried  to  its  highest  perfection 
at  Pisa,  and  another  type  was  carried  to 
its  highest  perfection  at  Durham. 

Romanesque  architecture  then  is  neither 
a  mere  corrupt  Roman  nor  yet  a  mere  im- 
perfect Gothic.  It  is  a  genuine  independ- 
ent style  ;  it  is  the  highest  development  of 
the  construction  of  the  round  arch,  just 
as  Grecian  is  the  highest  development  of 
the  constructure  of  the  entablature,  and 
Gothic  the  highest  development  of  the 
construction  of  the  pointed  arch.  As  an 
architectural  conception,  it  stands  on  equal 
terms  alongside  of  the  other  two.  In  his- 
toric interest,  to  one  who  fully  grasps  the 
history  of  civilized  man  as  one  long  un- 
broken drama,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
the  buildings  of  the  Romanesque  ages  sur- 
pass the  buildings  either  of  purely  classi- 
cal or  of  later  mediaeval  times.  No  build- 
ings of  earlier  or  of  later  times  bear  about 
them  the  same  charm  as  those  which  arose 
at  the  bidding  of  Diocletian,  of  Theodoriq, 
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of  JuBtinian,  of  Charles,  and  of  William. 
The  one  city  of  Ravenna,  standing  like  an 
isthmus  between  two  worlds,  rich  in  the 
tombs  and  temples  of  the  last  Italian  Em- 
perors and  the  first  Teatonic  Kings,  might 
alone  supply  matter  for  the  study  and  med- 
itation of  a  life. 

Of  both  forms  of  Romanesque,  the  col- 
umnar type  and  that  which  employs  the 
massive  square  or  round  pier,  Italy  is  alike 
the  parent.  But  as  one  type  reached  its 
highest  perfection  in  Italy  and  the  other 
out  of  Italy,  the  one  by  the  bai^ks  of  the 
Arno  and  the  other  by  the  banks  of  the 
Wear,  we  may  fairly  speak  of  them  sever- 
ally as  Southern  and  as  Northern  Roman- 
esque. This  division  is  purely  construc- 
tional, without  any  reference  to  the  dates 
of  particular  buildings.  As  works  of  art, 
Sp^lato  and  Torcello,  eight  hundred  years 
apart,  must  be  placed  closer  together  than 
either  of  them  stands  to  the  great  mass  of 
buildings  which  came  between  them.  But 
we  must  also  cast  a  glance  at  the  history 
of  the  Romanesque  style  as  looked  at  from 
a  more  strictly  chronological  point  of 
view.  A  long  study  of  the  subject  in  va- 
rious parts  of  Europe,  in  the  course  of 
several  journeys,  some  of  which  were  un- 
dertaken for  the  special  purpose  of  study- 
ing Romanesque  architecture,  has,  I  trust, 
enabled  me  pretty  well  to  trace  out.  the 
history  of  the  style.  In  that  history,  as 
far  as  Western  Europe  is  concerned,  I  can 
discern  two  main  periods  of  very  unequal 
length.  The  former  drags  out  its  being 
from  the  third  century  to  the  eleventh, 
without  its  being  possible  to  draw  any 
broad  line  at  any  intermediate  point.  The 
latter  takes  in  the  busy  time  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eleventh  century  to  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth,  one  of  the  richest  times  of 
architectural  development  in  the  whole 
ran^e  of  the  history  of  the  art.  The  main 
distinction  between  the  two  is  that,  during 
the  former  period,  Italy  set  the  fashion  to 
the  whole  of  Western  Europe,  while,  dur- 
ing the  latter  period,  most  of  the  great 
countries  of  Europe,  Italy  among  the  oth- 
ers, struck  out  independent  forms  of  Ro- 
manesque art  for  themselves.  The  build- 
ings of  the  former  class  are  comparatively 
rare,  but  they  are  scattered  over  all  the 
lands  from  the  Orkneys  to  the  Pyrenees 
and  the  Alps,  and  they  everywhere  bear 
the  most  striking  likeness  to  one'  another, 
and  the  most  undoubted  sizns  of  being 
imitated  from  common  Italian  models. 
The  buildings  of  the  latter  class  are  to  be 
found  in  abundance  everywhere,  and  they 
strike  the  inquirer  by  their  remarkable  di- 
▼drsity,  a  diversity  shown  not  so  much  in 


their  detail,  which  is  often  strikingly  alike 
in  countries  far  apart  from  one  another,  u 
in  the  general  character  of  their  architec- 
tural conceptions.  The  former  class,  till 
somebody  helps  me  to  a  better  name,  I 
shall  speak  of  in  a  body  as  Primitive  R> 
manesqiie.  The  different  varieties  of  the 
latter  class  are  best  called  after  the  coao- 
tries  in  which  they  severally  arose  or  were 
brought  to  perfection,  Norman,  Aqait4i- 
nian,  German,  Italian,  or  any  other.  In 
England  the  two  classes  are  commooly 
known  as  ^  Saxon,"  or  *'  Anglo-Saxou," 
and  *' Norman."  The  latter  name  ia  a 
thoroughly  good  one,  if  only  people  will 
not  speak  of  **  Norman,"  '^  Early  English," 
•*  Decorated,"  and  "  Perpendicular,"  or  of 
any  other  less  familiar  set  of  names,  as 
four  or  seven  styles  or  periods  on  a  level 
with  one  another.  The  later  Romanesque 
of  England  was  undoubtedly  of  Norman 
invention,  and  it  was  brought  into  England 
under  Norman  influence.  But  the  use  of 
the  word  '*  Saxon  "  to  express  onr  few  and 
scattered  examples  of  the  earlier  form  of 
Romanesque  is  liable  to  all  the  objections 
which  always  apply  to  the  vague  use  of 
that  misleading  name  and  also  to  some 
further  objections  special  to  itself.  Besides 
the  absurdity  of  talking  of  Saxon  boild- 
ings  or  Saxon  anything  at  York  or  Lincoln, 
the  name  further  suggests  the  idea  that 
the  Saxon  style  was  something  peculiarly 
English,  whereas  our  surviving  Ssxod 
buildings  are  simply  rude  examples  of  a 
style  common  to  England  with  the  rest  of 
Western  Christendom.  The  first  Chrit- 
tian  buildings  which  were  reared  in 
Britain  after  the  English  Conquest  were 
said  to  be  built  after  the  Roman  fashion.* 
and  after  the  Roman  fashion  they  went  on 
being  built  till  the  Nermann i zing  Edward 
brought  over  a  new  style  of  building  from 
his  beloved  Normandy,  f 

Building<i  of  the  Primitive  Romanesque 
style  are,  as  I  have  already  said,  rare 
throughout  Europe.  In  England  espe- 
cially we  have  no  surviving  buildings  of 
any  great  size  earlier  than  the  introdnc- 
tion  of  the  Norman  form  of  Romanesqne 
in  the  eleventh  century.  We  have  noth- 
ing left  but  a  few  small  and  rude  frag- 
ments, and  a  very  remarkable  class  of 
towers  which  enables  us  easily  to  identify 

•  On  these  early  ehnrohes  we  Bseda,  Hist  Bed. 
i.  88  (of.  m.  41  and  Vita  8.  Benedictl.  $  6.  Benedict 
Biaoop  brought  bailders  fh>m  Gaul  to  build  "  toxta 
KomAuoram  morem."  The  arts  of  Italj,  Gmol,  nod 
Rnirland  were  the  same. 

t  Wm.  Halmb.  Gest.  Re*,  il.  SB.  "In  m&m 
eoolesia  die  Theophanke  ■epultns  est.  quam  ipse  illo 
oomDOSlttonifl  genere  primui  in  Anglia  edifloaTertt 
quod  nunc  peae  oonoti  samptaotig  amolantar  at* 
peoiia." 
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the  early  Romanesque  of  England   with 
the  contemporary  work   of  other    lands. 
Still  we  have  evidence  enough   to    show 
that  both  the  square  pier  and  the  column 
vere  used  in  England,  though    the    few 
:6oianin9  that  remain,  as  at  Bepton  and  as 
responds  in  a  good  many  chancel  and  bel- 
fry arches,  are  certainly  of  wonderful  rude- 
Dess.*    But  though  they   often    affect    a 
good  deal  of  barbaric  richness,  we  find  in 
them  no  sign  of  the  distinctive  features  of 
the  Norman  style,  while  many  of  them  do 
show  an    unconth   imitation    of  Boman 
work.    But  while  in  England  we  have  to 
patch  up  our  case  from  very  small,  rude, 
and  mutilated  examples,  we  find  scattered 
here  and  there  over  the  continent  a  con- 
siderable number  of  examples  of  greater 
size,  belonging  to  various  dates  up  to  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh  century.    Various 
buildings  showing  more  or  less  of  the  fea- 
tares  marking  our  so-called  Saxon  style, 
the  pilaster-strips,  the    baluster-columns, 
the  mid-wall  shafts,  and  the  other  charac- 
teristica  of  the  style,  will  be  found  scat- 
tered here  and  there  over  various  parts  of 
Germany,  France,  Aquitaine,  and  Burgun- 
dr.    The  general  mass  of  the  German  ex- 
amples I  put  by  for  the  present,  as  the  archi- 
tecture of  Germany  has  a  distinct  history 
of  its  own.    But   one    German    example 
most  be  mentioned  here  as  standing  at  the 
bead  of  its  rlass.    The  great  gateway  of 
the  Abbey  of  Lorsch  —  the  Lauresheim  of 
the  days  of   Charles  and  Esinhard  —  re- 
mains almost  alone  as  a  work  of  the  days, 
seemingly  of  the  earliest  days,  of  the  great 
King  himself.    Of  the  Lorsch  eateway  the 
lower  story,  with  its   Corinthian  half-col- 
nmss  'not   yet   flattened   into    pilasters, 
night  aimost  be  called  Boman  rather  than 
Bomanesqoe;  but  the   upper  stage,  with 
itA  flat  pilasters,  its.  unclassical    capitals, 
itft  straight-sided   arches,  shows   that  we 
have  reached  a  class  of  buildings  of  which 
Beerhurst  and  Earls  Barton  are  members. 
Bat  Lorsch  stands  by  itself;  among  ordin- 
sry  specimens  of  the  Primitive  style,  the 
fint  place  is  certainly  due  to  a  building  in 
quite  another  region  of  the  Empire,  to. the 
church  of  Bomainmoutier  in  the  present 
caoton  of  Vaud.    Here  we  have  a  minster 
of  considerable    size,   with    two   clearly 
marked  Primitive    dates,  belonging,  if  I 

•  gomptliiff  In  SttiWK.  St  Benet's  at  Cambrldice, 
and  Earl  Odda's  Church  at  Deerhartt,  supply  some 
of  the  belt  examples.  The  Cambridge  example  is 
donbtless  mach  earlier  than  the  other  two.  The  a.te 
of  oolomns  in  England  in  the  aerent^  century  Ia 
«itiie«ied  by  Eddlus.  the  blompher  of  WilfHth, 
«ho  speaks  (Vita.  Wilf  17)  of  his  church  at  Rlpon 
as  "barilica  poUto  lapide  a  fhndamentis  in  terra 
aiqoe  ad  summum  aediUcata,  rarila  oolomnia  at 
portUboatnAata." 


rightly  remember,  to  the  eighth  and  ninth 
centuries,  and  with  a  little  later  Boman- 
esque  work  to  contrast  with  them.  The 
piers  of  the  original  building  aro  rude 
enough,  very  massive,  but  with  an  evident 
attempt  at  the  columnar  form.  It  is  curi- 
ous to  compare  them  with  the  later  and 
not  very  distant  church  of  Grandson, 
where  we  feel  almost  carried  back  to  Lucca 
in  its*  thoroughly  basilican  arcades,  where 
Boman  columns  have  been  used  up  again, 
and  fitted  with  elaborate  capitals,  seem- 
ingly of  the  twelfth  century.  Two  other 
churches  of  Burgundian  Switzerland,  on  a 
much  smaller  scale  than  Bomainmoutier, 
Saint  Sulpice  in  Vaud  and  Saint  Peter  in 
Wallis,  are  also  useful  as  supplying  the 
contrasts  between  earlier  and  later  Bo- 
mauesqne.  The  Basse-CEuvre  at  Beauvais, 
that  is  the  nave  of  the  cathedral' of  the 
tenth  century,  the  Temple  of  Saint  John 
at  Poitiers,  the  church  of  Saint  Aventin  in 
the  Pyrenees  in  the  modern  department 
of  Haute-Garonne,  the  crypt  under  the 
apse  of  the  Abbey  of  Pleinpied  in  Berri, 
some  parts  of  the  Abbey  of  Brantdme  in 
Perigord,  all  supply  studies  of  Primitive 
Bomanesque,  in  different  varieties  and  of 
different  dates.  And  at  the  end  of  our  list, 
putting  to  shame  even  Bomainmoutier  at 
the  beginning,  comes  the  original  and  still 
perfect  shell,  but  slightly  masked  by  a  re- 
casting of  the  twelfth  century,  of  the 
*'  micele  mynater  set  B^mys,"  the  mighty 
Abbey  of  Saint  Bemigius,  the  church  nal- 
lowed  by  the  Boman  Pontiff  in  the  presence 
alike  of  the  CflB^ar  of  the  mainlana  and  of 
ambassadors  from  the  BasUeus  of  the  island 
Empire.*  The  church  where  a  son  of 
^Ifgar  was  buried,  and  on  whose  massive 
pillars  Gyrth  looked  while  they  were  still 
in  their  freshness,  has  advanced  many  de- 
grees beyond  the  work  of  Benedict  Biscop 
at  Jarrow  and  Monkswearmouth,  but  it 
still  belongs  to  the  same  great  class ;  it 
shows  no  sign  x)f  the  distinctive  features 
of  the  later  local  styles;  it  still  belongs 
to  the  days  when  a  common  form  of  art, 
such  as  it  was,  prevailed  throughout  the 
West. 

But  it  is  the  towers  which  give  us  the 
best  evidence  for  the  unity  of  the  arch- 
itectural style  of  all  Western  Christendom 
up  to  the  eleventh  century.  The  "  Saxon  " 
towers  of  Eugland,  the  tall,  square,  hard, 
unbuttressed  towers,  with  the  mici-wall 
shafts  of  their  windows,  their  rude  en- 


•  See  Norman  Conquest  U.  Ill,  466, 3nd  ed.    Tha 

consecration  was  in  1(49,  at  the  very  end  of  our  p^^ 

riod.  when  the  later  Romaneitque  was  already  oomf 

ing  in.    But  the  work  must  have  been  begun  many 

*  years  before. 
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richment  of  sqnare  strips  and  long-and- 
short  work,  are  familiar  to  every  student 
of  such  matters.  Sixteen  years  ago  I  was 
surprised  aod  delighted  to  come  upon  a 
group  of  towers  of  essentially  the  same 
character  in  the  heart  of  the  Pyrenees, 
gathering  round  that  striking  minster  of 
Saint  Aventine  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken.  In  later  journeys  I  came  across 
towers  of  essentially  the  same  kind  in  the 
great  Burgundian  Abbey  of  Saint  Mau- 
rice *  and  in  the  great  Swabian  Abbey  of 
SchafiThausen.f  So  close  a  likeness  in  such 
distant  spots  could  hardly  be  the  result 
of  accident ;  it  could  hardly  be  the  result 
of  copying  from  one  another.  Earls  Bar- 
ton and  Saint  Aventin  were  not  likely  to 
seek  their  models  at  SchafFhausen,  and 
Schaffliausen  was  still  less  likely  to  seek 
its  models  either  at  Earls  Barton  or  at 
Saint  Aventin.  But  all  roads  lead  alike 
to  and  from  Rome,  and  I  felt  convinced 
that  the  key  to  the  likeness  was  to  be 
found  in  all  being  derived  from  a  common 
Italian  source.  The  likeness  among  the 
various  forms  of  Romanesque  architecture 
answers  to  the  likeness  among  the  various 
dialects  of  the  Romance  speech,  and  it  is 
to  be  accounted  for  in  the  same  way.  As  I 
carried  my  researches  further,  I  found  tow- 
ers of  the  same  type  in  every  part  of  Grer- 
many  which  I  visited,  at  Dortmund  and  at 
Bremen,  at  Coblenz  and  at  Wiirzburg.  I 
found  the  banks  of  the  Main  and  the  Al- 
pine pass  from  Innsbriick  to  Trent  set 
thick  with  them.  Once  south  of  the  Alps, 
there  was  no  longer  any  doubt  about  the 
matter.  The  smaller  and  ruder  examples 
of  Italian  towers  are  identical  with  those 
in  our  own  land.  There  are  towers  at 
Verona  and  at  Lincoln  which  might  change 
places,  without  either  seeming  to  be  in  a 
strange  land.  If  Schaffhausen  and  Saint 
Maurice  seemed  like  glorified  forms  of  our 
own  rude  "Saxon"  towers,  the  great 
Saint  Zeno  seemed  like  a  glorified  form 
of  Schaffhausen  and  Saint  Maurice.  The 
matter  seems  absolutely  beyond  doubt. 
Up  to  the  eleventh  century,  no  less  than 
in  the  seventh,  men  went  on  building 
"juxta  Romanorum  morem."  They  fol- 
lowed Roman  models,  not  only  by  some 
vague  tradition,  but  by  a  conscious  imita- 
tion of  the  buildings,  whether  of  the  Eter- 
nal City  itself  or  of  the  hardly  less  re- 
nowned cities  of  Lombardy  and  Tuscany. 


*  The  present  tower  wm  bnllt.  partly  ont  of  Ro- 
man materials,  by  King  Rudolf  of  Burgundy  In 
1014. 

t  The  tower  and  the  whole  ohoroh  are  of  a  piece. 
I  feel  Rure  that  the  date  Is  1040.  but  I  eaonot  at  the 
moment  lay  my  hand  on  any  aathority. 


The  little  that  I  have  to  aay  of  tlie 
buildings  of  Grermany  will  find  ita  be^t  place 
at  this  point.  It  seems  to  me  that,  while 
in  other  countries  the  Primitive  or  Italitn 
mode  of  building  was  actually  displaced 
by  new  developments  of  art,  in  Germany 
the  Primitive  style  of  Romanesque  went 
on,  improved  but  not  displaced,  tfaroagh 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  till  all 
Romanesque  everywhere  began  to  give 
way  to  Gothic.  The  German  churcbea  of 
the  twelfth  century  show  us,  in  a  greatly 
improved  form  in  many  features,  which  ia 
England  or  Gaul  we  should  unhesitatiugly 
assign  to  a  date  not  later^than  the  eleventh. 
The  difilirence,  small  as  it  is,  between  the 
earlier  and  the  later  Romanesque  of  Ger- 
many may  well  be  studied  in  the  churches 
of  Soest  —  that  strange,  shrunkeo-up 
Westphalian  Hanse  town — especially  ia 
the  two  great  churches  of  Saint  Peter  and 
Saint  Patroclus.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
kingdom,  the  Great  Minster  at  Zurich  of 
the  twelfth  century  does  not  differ  essen- 
tially from  the  work  at  Schaffhausen  of 
the  eleventh.  The  work  ia  rather  more 
finished  and  rather  more  enriched,  and 
that  is  all.  Here,  as  at  Mainz  and  Dort- 
mund, and  in  countless  other  German 
churches,  the  massive  square  pier  prevails, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  changes 
which  mark  the  later  German  style  ia  that 
the  sqnare  pier  now  became  dominant, 
and  drove  the  column,  for  the  most  part, 
into  quite  secondary  positions.  In  the 
two  great  Romanesque  churches  of  Hil- 
desheim.  Saint  Michael  and  Saint  Gode- 
hard,  we  find,  as  in  many  Italian  butldiDgs, 
the  square  pier  and  the  column  alternat- 
ing or  intermingled.  The  capitals  are  of 
various  strange  forms,  but  what  is  most 
to  be  noticed  is  that  they  retain  the  Ra- 
venna stilt,  which  appears  also,  perhaps 
in  a  less  marked  form,  in  the  elegant 
chapel  of  Bishop  Meinwerk  at  Paderborn.* 
The  alteration  of  the  square  pier  and  the 
column,  but  without  any  of  the  eccentric- 
ities of  Hildesheim,  appears  in  the  church 
of  Saint  Burchard  at  Wiirzburg,  a  baihi- 
iu^  of  the  eleventh  century  of  distinctly 
Pnmitive  style.  But  the  use  of  the  col- 
umn by  itself  seems  in  Germany  to  be 
confined  to  duite  small  buildings,  sach  as 
the  thoroughly  basilican  church  of  Saint 
James  at  Bamberg,  or  in  the  two  cattle 
chapels  one  over  the  other  at  Ntiroberg, 
utterly  contrasted  as  the  two  are  in  the 
proportions  of  the  columns  employed.  The 
massive  round  piers,  columnar  or  qw»i  col- 
umnar, with  which  we  are  so  familiar  in 
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England,  seem  never  to  have  been  nsed  in 
Germany  at  any  time.    With  regard  to 
the    towers,  the    belfrj-windows    of  the 
twelfth  century  supply  a  remarkable  study 
of  the  way  in  which  the  Primitive  coupled 
window  with    mid- wall    shafts  gradually 
cfaaDged  in  some  cases,  daring  the  latter 
half  of  the  twelfth  century,  into  something 
more  like  the  ordinary  belfry-windows  of 
oar  Norman,  while  in  other  cases  the  hard- 
ly modified  Primitive  belfry-window  went 
on  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  per- 
haps even  into  the  thirteenth.     Here  and 
there  we  find  German  buildincrs  late  in  the 
twelfth  century,  or  even  early  in  the  thir- 
teenth, like  the  palace  at  Gelnhausen  and 
some  parts  of  the  cathedral  at  Trier,  which 
are  still  purely   Romanesque,  but  which 
rival  the  richest  and  lightest  buildings  of 
the  later  Italian  Romanesque.    But,  as  a 
mle.  much  of  the  Primitive  feeling  hangs 
about  German  Romanesque  down  to  the 
time  when  it  finally  gave  way  to  Goth- 
ic   The  towers    especially,  tall,  square, 
nnbattressed,  with  their  shallow  pilasters 
and  arcades,    keep    on    Primitive  forms 
throagh  the  whole  of  the  Romanesque  pe- 
riod, and  even  hand  it  on   to  many  ex- 
amples of   the    earlier    German    Grothic. 
That  wonderful    grouping  of  the  many 
towers  of  the    Grerman    churches    which 
goes  on  through  the    whole  Romanesque 
age,  and  which    gradually  dies  out  with 
the  development  of  Gothic,  is  a  purely  na- 
tional feature  which  has  nothing  the  least 
like  it   either   in  Gaul,  in   England,  or 
Italy.    And  the  churches  themselves,  the 
great  minsters  even  more  than  the  smaller 
ones,  in  their  comparative  plainness,  their 
Uck  of  artistic  composition  in  the  main  ar- 
cades, the  general  squareness  and  hard- 
ness of  detail,  the  nse  of  the  double  splay 
in  the  windows,  all  seem  to  belong  to  an 
earlier  stage  of  art  than  the  contemporary 
baildings  of  England  and  France. 

In  Germany  then  the  Primitive  style  was 
not  so  much  displaced  as  improved,  and  no 
hard  line  can  be  drawn  between  the  ear- 
liest buildings  of  the  country  and  the  lat- 
est in  which  no  signs  of  the  coming  Gothic 
have  begun  to  show  themselves.  In  other 
conntries,  the  latter  half  of  the  eleventh 
century  is  marked  by  a  distinct  change  of 
taste,  and  in  England  we  find  a  distinct 
displacement  of  one  style  by  another,  just 
SB  there  was  a  partial  displacement  of  one 
Ungnage  by  another.  The  art  of  Normandy 
became  the  fashion,  just  as  the  speech  of 
Normandy  did.  In  Aquitaine  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  avoid  seeing  the  working  of  an 
influence  from  a  more  distant  quarter,  the 
result  of  an  acquaintance  with  Eastern 


I  forms,  Byzantine  and  Saracenic.  In  Italy 
'  the  change  took  the  shape  of  a  falling  back 
upon  earlier  forms  which  brings  the  archi* 
tecture  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centu- 
ries far  nearer  to  classical  models  than  the 
architecture  of  the  intermediate  ages.  But 
everywhere  the  latter  half  of  the  eleventh 
century  is  a  time  of  great  architectural  de- 
velopments. The  age  when  men's  minds 
were  stirred  up  to  and  by  such  eveuts  as 
the  struggle  between  Pope  and  Cassar,  aa 
the  first  preaching  of  the  Crusades,  as  the 
great  advance  of  the  Christians  in  Spain, 
as  the  Norman  conquests  of  England  and 
Sicily,  was  an  age  which  could  hardly  fail 
to  leave  its  mark  on  art,  as  well  as  on 
every  other  fVuit  of  man's  intellect.  It  ia 
no  slight  sign  of  the  times  that  the  mighty 
temple  of  Pisa  was  reared  as  a  trophy  of 
victories  won  by  her  sallant  citizens  over 
Saracenic  enemies  in  fellowship  with  Nor- 
man allies. 

In  Italy  then  the  change  took  the  form 
of  a  revival.  Between  the  days  of  Raven- 
na and  the  days  of  Pisa  and  Torcelio,  a 
style  had  been  worked  out  in  the  great 
churches  of  Milan  and  Pavia,  in  which  the 
massiveness  of  the  square  pier  seems  to 
have  reached  its  height,  and  in  which  fancy 
ran  wild  in  the  strange  and  grotesque  de- 
signs of  the  capitals  and  other  ornaments. 
Such  a  style,  .which  seems  to  have  devel- 
oped its  characteristics  as  early  as  the  ninth 
century,  had  much  in  common  with  the 
Northern  Romanesque,  to  which  it  doubt- 
less suggested  ideas.  The  interior  of  Saint 
Ambrose  at  Milan,  so  far  as  it  remains  un- 
touched by  the  changes  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, looks  like  a  rude  foreshadowing  of 
one  of  our  own  Norman  buildings.  It 
must  have  been  a  distinct  reaction,  a  con- 
scious falling  back  on  the  more  graceful 
forms  of  earlier  times,  which  led  to  the  re- 
storation of  the  basilican  type  at  Lucca 
and  Torcelio.  The  massive  and  cavernous 
forms  of  Saint  Ambrose  and  Saint  Michael 
were  left  to  the  nations  beyond  the  Alps, 
and  Italy  again  fell  back  on  forms  essen- 
tially the  same  as  those  of  Spdlato,  till 
her  national  architecture  perished  in  the 
vain  attempt  to  transplant  the  Gothic  of 
the  North  to  an  unkindly  soil. 

Beyond  the  Alps,  the  national  styles 
which  arose  at  this  time  diflTer,  as  I  have 
already  said,  far  less  in  their  detail  than  in 
the  general  design  and  composition  of  their 
buildings.  It  is  true  that  as  the  traveller 
goes  northward,  he  finds  detail  growing 
less  and  less  classical  at  every  step.  Aqui- 
taine is  more  classical  than  France,  France 
than  Normany,  Normandy  than  England. 
But  these  difierenccs  are,  after  all,  not  very 
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important.  They  are  hardly  more  atrik- 
ing  than  the  local  varieties  of  style  which 
we  find  in  all  times  and  places ;  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  an  Aqnitanian  building 
would  often  seem  quite  in  thei^  place  in 
England.  Bat  the  general  effect  and  spirit 
of  an  Aquitauian  church,  with  its  wide  and 
often  aisleless  body,  its  cupolas,  its  barrel- 
Taults,  its  pointed  arches  introduced  when 
there  is  not  the  slightest  sign  of  approach- 
ing Gothic,  make  the  buildinffs  of  South- 
ern Gaul  as  u alike  as  possible  in  general 
efiect  to  anything  to  which  we  are  used  in 
Northern  Gaul  and  in  England.  Where 
arcades  are  used,  the  rectangular  pier,  but 
in  a  less  massive  form  than  those  of  Ger- 
many, is  preferred,  as  in  the  great  abbey 
of  Saint  Sernin  at  Toulouse;  a  church 
which,  built  in  the  eleventh  century,  ex- 
hibits an  earlier  form  of  Aquitantan  art, 
and  which  in  its  own  class  may  almost  rank 
with  Durham  and  Pisa. 

Meanwhile  in  Northern  Gaul  the  familiar 
Norman  style  was  growing  up.  We  can 
trace  its  erowth  in  its  own  country  from 
churches  like  Bemav  and  Jumi^ges,  where 
traces  of  the  Primitive  style  still  linger,  to 
the  fully  developed  Norman  of  William's 
own  St.  Stephen's,  and  thence  to  the  more 
gorgeous  forms  of  Bayeux  in  the  next  cen- 
tury. The  introduction  of  this  style  into 
England  is,  as  I  have  already  said,  a  matter 
of  recorded  history.  It  maide  its  first  ap- 
pearance in  Edward's  church  at  Westmin- 
ster, which  was  rising  in  the  new  style  while 
Odda  was  building  his  lowlier  minster  at 
Deerhurst  in  the  style  of  his  forefathers. 
The  Norman  Conquest  confirmed  the  vic- 
tory of  the  new  fashion,  but  the  two  styles 
went  on  side  by  side  almost  to  the  end  of 
the  eleventh  century.  The  churches  of 
Bishops  and  Abbots,  the  castles  of  the 
King  and  his  nobles,  were  built  in  the  style 
of  the  conquerors,  while  the  primitive 
forms  of  the  vanquished  still  lingered  on 
in  lowly  parish  churches.  Coleswegen  at 
Lincoln  built  his  churches  in  the  ancient 
style,  while  the  Norman  minister  and  cas- 
tle were  rising  above  his  head.*  Ealdwine 
repaired  the  churches  of  Benedict  Biscop 
at  Jarrow  and  Monkswearmouth  in  a  style 
not  widely  differing  from  that  of  their  fir^t 
founder.f  And  he  did  so  barely  twenty 
years  before  William  of  Saint  Carilef  be- 
ffan  to  crown  the  peninsular  heieht  of  Dur- 
ham with  the  noblest  work  of  Northern 
Romanesque.  The  existence  of  two  styles 
of  architecture  side  by  side,  just  like  the 
existence  of  two  languages,  of  two  legal 
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and  social  systems,  is  exactly  what  wa 
should  look  for  in  such  a  state  of  thingi. 
Yet  so  hard  it  is  for  some  minds  to  unde^ 
stand  the  nature  of  an  argument  that  the 
fact  has  actually  been  turned  the  other 
way.  The  fact  that  some  '*  Saxon  **  build- 
ings are  later  than  the  Norman  Conquest, 
as  some  Norman  buildings  are  earlier,  has 
been  used  to  show  that  England  had  no 
distinct  style  of  architecture  before  the 
Norman  Cfonquest.  Yet  the  fact  that 
Coleswegen  and'  Ealdwine  built  their 
churches  in  the  elder  style,  while  buildings 
in  the  newer  style  were  rising  everywhere 
around  them,  is  a  far  more  distinct  proof 
that  there  really  was  a  distinct  earlier 
style,  and  that  men  were  conscioua  of  the 
difference,  than  anv  number  of  examples 
actually  of  earlier  date. 

By  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  then 
the  new  local  forms  of  Romanesque  were 
fully  established  in  most  parts  of  SVestern 
Europe.  The  relations  of  these  stylea  to 
the  contemporary  Saracenic  architecture, 
the  stages  of  the  Transition  between  Ro- 
manesque and  Gothic,  that  is,  the  steps  bj 
which  the  architecture  of  the  round  arck 
gave  way  to  the  architecture  of  the  pointed 
arch,  hardlv  form  part  of  my  present  sub- 
ject. My  business  has  been  to  plead  for 
Romanesque  as  a  true  and  independent 
style  of  architecture,  to  plead  for  it  asi  a 
style  of  unsurpassed  historic  interest  I 
know  not  what  may  be  the  feelings  of  oth- 
ers, but  to  my  own  mind  Romanesque  is 
the  most  historic  of  all  styles.  A  Roman- 
esque church  or  castle  always  seems  to 
carry  me  nearer  than  any  other  building  to 
the  men  who  dwelt  or  worshipped  within 
its  walls.  In  a  grand  Gothic  building,  the 
purely  artistic  effect  is  so  perfect,  so  eo- 
trancing,  that  it  is  hard  to  turn  our 
thoughts  from  the  art  to  the  history.  Take 
the  two  minsters  at  Rheims.  The  metro- 
politan church  is  one  of  the  noblest  tri- 
umphs of  human  skill ;  for  that  very  rea- 
son it  is'  less  easy  to  enter  thoroughly  into 
its  historic  interest  than  it  is  in  the  Abbey 
of  Saint  Remigius.  In  the  cathedral,  the 
perfect  harmony  of  pillar  and  arch  and 
vaults  the  glorious  colours  of  the  windows, 
above  all  at  the  happy  moment  when  the 
rays  of  the  setting  sun  stream  through  the 
great  rose,  hardly  leave  us  the  will  to 
think  of  the  long  series  of  pageants  on 
which  the  painted  forms  in  those  windows 
have  looked  down,  or  even  on  that  great 
day  of  all  when  the  Maid  stood,  with  her 
banner  in  her  hand,  beside  the  King  whom 
she  had  led  thither  to  his  crowning.  In  the 
abbey,  grand  and  solemn,  yet  strange,  un- 
couth, and  disproportioned,  every  stood 
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seems  to  ^peak  of  its  historic  asisociations. 
Pope  and  Csesar,  Bishop  and  Abbots  rise 
up  before  us  almost  in  their  personal  pres- 
ence as  they  came  together  on  the  great 
da/  of  its  hallowing.  We  go  back  even  to 
days  earlier  still,  to  days*  before  the  foun- 
datioas  of  the  present  pile  were  laid,  to 
the  long  array  of  princes  and  prelates  who 
foQDd  their  resting-place  on  that  spot,  and 
to  the  one  day  in  ail  recorded  hbtory  when 
a  lawful  Emperor  received  the  crown  of 
Augustus  within  the  limits  of  the  Western 
Kingdotn.  In  the  like  »ort,  William  and 
Laofranc  live  at  Caen,  Odo  lives  at  fiay- 
eaz,  and  William  of  Saint  Carilef.  lives 
among  the  mighty  arches  of  Durham,  while 
later  founders  have  reared  works  so  per- 
fect in  themselves  that  we  hardly  stop  to 
think  of  those  who  reared  them^  in  a  wide 


view  of  hi.nory,  no  time  has  a  higher  iu- 
terest,  no  time  is  richer  in  instruciion,  than 
the  long  ages  which  pass  on,  like  a  stately 
procession,  from  the  days  of  the  Caesars 
of  iUyricum  to  the  days  of  the  Csssnrs  of 
Ilohenstaufen.  And  alongside  of  the  study 
of  law,  and  language,  and  religion  through 
those  long  and  eventful  ages,  the  study  of 
their  material  works  will  form  no  un- 
worthy companion.  From  the  marble  cam- 
panile of  Pisa  to  the  rude  tower  of  Saint 
Regulus  overlooking  the  Northern  Ocean, 
each  building  has  its  tale  to  tell  us ;  each 
bring!<  home  to  us,  in  a  way  which  earlier 
and  later  buildings  hardly  can  bring  liome 
to  na,  the  thoughts  and  deeds  of  the  men 
who  lived  and  died,  who  fought  and  wroiei 
beneath  their  shadow. 


It  has  not  often  been  the  fhte  of  nations  to 
aodergo  within  the  space  of  two  oeotariea  such 
BtrtDgeDt  processes  of  denationalization  as  have 
been  applied  to  Alsace  and  Lorraine  in  directly 
opposite  directions  within  that  period.  The 
deaisens  of  those  contested  regions,  who  are  be- 
iflg  r&-Oermauized  in  no  soft-handed  manner, 
maj  still  thank  the  milder  principles  of  the  age 
that  it  is  not  with  them  as  it  was  with  their 
great-grandfathers,  when  Louis  XIV.  deter- 
miacd  on  turning  them  into  Frenchmen.  As 
•OOD  as  Strasburg  had  been  clatohed  by  the  sar- 
nptitioos  tour  deforce  of  October,  1680,  Louis 
took  the  Cathedral  from  its  Protestant  worship- 
pers, in  spite  of  promise  given,  and  handed  it 
OTcr  to  the  Roman  Catholic  prelate.  All  Lu- 
theran officials  were  displaced;  in  the  country 
parishes  even  the  Protest^int  pastors  were  turned 
oat,  though  at  Meysenheim  the  women  made  a 
gallant  stind  and  thrashed  the  French  ejectors 
before  the  process  was  completed.  French 
&iUD«s  were  gWen  to  many  places,  instetul  of  the 
old  German  names.  On  the  4th  of  June,  1685, 
a  mandate  was  issued  to  the  eflfect  that  every 
ProtesUnt  who  should  embraoe  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion shonld  be  ezcased  from  the  payment  of 
debts  for  three  years.  And  another  equally  ar- 
bitrary enactment,  possibly  more  popular  with 
the  daughters  than  with  the  fathers  of  Alsace, 
ordained  that  the  French  fashion  in  dress  should 
be  arlopted  by  all  young  persons  of  the  female 
>ex  Now,  as  the  old  Frankfort  ReUtor  ob- 
serres,  it  was  a  very  costly  matter  for  the  Oer- 
maos  to  imitate  the  French  in  dress,  and  hith- 
erto the  magistrates  of  Strosburg  hod  been  strict 
in  requiring  the  maintenance  of  the  national 
eostame.  The  men,  too,  c:ime  in  for  their  pro- 
hibition: they  were  forbidden  any  longer  to 
wear  the  high-pointed  hat  of  former  days.  The 
writer  of  the  **  Frankfort  Relation  **  in  1694 
says:  — *vThe  French  Ministry  have  again  in- 
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vented  extraordinary  means  of  extorting  money. 
All  the  clergy  are  forced  to  purchase  their  of- 
fices over  again.  .  .  .  The  poll  tax  in  Alsace 
and  the  P;ilatinate  was  very  high  on  all  the  of- 
ficials, and  every  man  (non-official)  was  re- 
quireil  to  pay  1  reichsthalcr,  every  woman  1 
gulden;  half  those  sums  was  raised  on  each 
child:  6  kreazers  on  every  cook,  4  kreuzers  on 
every  hen,"  &o.  When  he  annexed  Lorraine 
ten  years  previously,  Louis  had  proceeded  in 
the  same  uncompromising  style  to  denationalise 
the  province;  removing  all  officials  who  were 
suspected  of  entertaining  German  sympathies* 
and  forcing  the  young  nobility  into  the  ranks  of 
his  army.  All  the  treasures  of  Nancy  he  re- 
moved to  Paris.  Fall  Mall  Gaaetto. 


An  admirable  plan  for  (hcilitatlng  disousstoa 
at  the  meetings  of  local  boards  has  been  intro- 
duced by  one  of  the  members  of  the  Wallasey 
local  board.  Mr.  Cowan  appeared  in  the  board 
room  with  a  parcel  under  his  arm.  This  cir- 
cumstance caused  no  apprehension,  but  whea 
the  minutes  of  the  previous  meetiug  had  been 
read,  to  the  dismay  of  all  present,  Mr.  Cowan 
unpacked  the  parcel  and  produced  a  pair  of 
cymbals,  on  which  he  began  playing,  stating 
that  as  he  could  not  have  his  way  with  regard 
to  a  resolution  he  had  wished  to  introduce,  ho 
would  take  care  that  no  other  member  of  the 
board  obtained  a  hearing.  He  then  commenced 
plaving  on  the  instruments,  occasionally  paus- 
ing for  a  few  moments  to  deliver  some  forcible 
remark  bearing  on  the  question  at  issue.  The 
board  at  Itiat,  instead  of  being  moved  *'  by  mag- 
io  numt>ers  and  persuasive  sound,*'  called  in  the 
police,  who  removed  both  the  oymbals  and  the 
performer.  PaU  Mall  Gaaetta. 
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From  Fnser's  Maiputne. 
THE  BURGOMASTER'S  FAMILY;  OR,* WEAL 
AND  WOE  IN  A  LITTLE  WORLD. 

BT  CHBIBTmS  MULLIE. 

TBA58LATXD    VBOK    THS    DUTOB     BT     SIB     JOHV 
BHAW  LKTMYSM. 

In  the  weeks  before  the  marriage  Si- 
word  went  coQtinaally  backwards  and  for- 
wards between  Dilburg  and  Sollingen, 
which  were  distant  from  each  other  two 
hours  by  railway  or  three  honrs  by  road. 

And  these  weeks  were  more  agreeable 
to  Emmy  than  she  coold  have  yentared  to 
hope. 

Mrs.  Welters,  cold  as  ever,  nevertheless 
helped  with  a  certain  readiness  in  the 
many  preparations  which  had  to  be  made 
in  this  short  time.  Mina  was  away  on  a 
visit,  and  was  not  to  return  till  after  the 
wedding ;  and  Elizabeth,  zealous  for  Em- 
my's interests  as  always,  had  never  shown 
herself  more  cordial  and  useful  than  now 
when  she  was  on  the  point  of  separating 
from  her. 

The  only  one  whom  this  last  period 
before  the  marriage  embitterea  was 
William  de  Graaflf  —  William,  with  his 
pale,  worn  countenance,  that  would  have 
excited  Emmy's  compassion,  had  she  not 
observed  with  some  fear,  as  before,  the 
angry  looks,  full  of  hate,  which  he  cast  on 
her.  In  words,  he  uttered  nothing.  If 
possible  he  was  even  less  talkative  than 
before,  and  his  restlessness  seemed  to  have 
reached  such  a  height  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  sit  still. 

Instead  of  sitting  silently  with  a  book 
before  him,  he  now  walked  up  and  down 
the  room  with  restless  steps  the  whole 
evening ;  and  any  of  the  family  who  ven- 
tured to  make  a  remark  upon  it,  received 
for  answer  an  angry  retort  to  mind  their 
own  business  and  let  him  alone. 

I  believe  that  his  mother  conjectured 
something,  although  not  the  whole  truth, 
of  what  was  passing  in  him. 

Her  anxious  looks  frequently  rested  on 
him.  Her  voice  lost  somewhat  of  its 
ordinary  harsh  tone  when  she  addressed 
him,  as  if  it  were  softened  by  a  compas- 
sionate tenderness,  and  more  than  once 
Emmy  met  her  piercing  eyes,  as  if  they 
were  enquiring  of  her  the  confirmation  of 
what  she  observed  in  William. 

Strengthened  by  the  feeling  of  her  own 
innocence,  Emmy  endured  these  enquiring 
looks  as  ealmly  as  possible ;  but  even  if  it 
were  oniy  on  account  of  William,  and  the 
uneasiness  which  his  behaviour  continued 
to  cause  lier,  she  was  thankful  for  the  pros- 
pect of  ftdon  going  into  a  new  neighboor- 
nood. 


I  She  hoped  that  absence  would  caini 
down  the  feeling  that  had  been  trans- 
formed in  William  de  Graaff  from  pa^ 
sionate  love  to  hate,  and  would  gradually 
restore  the  balance  of  his  mind;  andthst 
whatever  she  might  have  to  fear  from  him 
while  at  home  would  find  its  natural  te^ 
minatioH  in  her  departure. 

But  in  these  last  weeks  before  the  ma^ 
riage  Emmy  had  not  much  time  for  reflee* 
tion. 

There  was  so  much  to  provide,  so  muy 
preparations  to  think  off;  so  much  to  do 
and  to  order :  so  much  to  consult  aboat 
with  Siword  as  to  the  arrangements  of 
their  house;  so  much  to  choose  and  to 
inspect,  that  Emmy'a  day  a  flew  like  min- 
utes. 

In  the  evenings  Elizabeth  came  to 
Emmy's  room  ^nder  the  pretext  of  brash- 
ing  her  hair  in  Emmy's  company,  hot 
really  in  order  to-  chatter  about  the  future 
sometimes  till  midnight  with  all  those 
coloured  dreams  which  surrounded  £iii- 
abeth's  intended  marriage. 

The  similarity  of  both  their  positions  u 
intended  brides  produced  a  greater  inti- 
macy between  Emmy  and  Elizabeth  than 
had  -CFer  before  existed,  notwithstanding 
their  previous  friendship  for  each  other, 
and  the -near  approach  of  their  separation 
seemed  to  draw  them  still  closer  together. 

When  Elizabeth  went  ac  last  to  her  own 
room,  sleep  did  not  require  to  be  waited 
for  by  Emmy  after  a  long  troublesome 
day,  and  with  the  dawn  of  the  following 
morning  the  pressure  of  business  recom- 
menced as  before. 

So  passed  the  time  with  Emmy  as  in  a 
species  of  intoxication  in  which  both  her- 
self and  her  earlier  sensations  and  emo- 
tions were  lost. 

The  first  week  —  the  second  week  —  the 
third  week  —  and  Siword  and  Emmy  wpre 
betrothed;  three,  four,  five,  six,  8e7»i 
days  —  and,  as  in  a  fast  gallop,  wben  there 
is  nothing  on  which  the  eye  can  rest,  ^vhea 
sky  and  water,  mountain  and  valley,  tree 
and  bush  melt  together  in  a  confused  pan- 
orama, and  the  only  sensation  is  ibat  one 
is  rushing  forward  —  so  everything  hur- 
ried on  and  on  till  the  last  day  before 
Emmy's  marriage. 

All  was  in  order — the  trunks  were 
packed.  Siword  had  gone  for  the  last 
time  to  Sollingen  to  bring  back  Seyna, 
who  was  to  attend  the  ceremony  on  the 
following  day.  Elizabeth  was  taking  a 
walk  with  Lieutenant  Smid,  and  Emmy 
was  alone  in  her  room,  sitting  before  the 
window  in  the  favourite  spot  where,  dur- 
ing all  the  time  of  her  stay  in  her  parenr 
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Ul  home,  she  had  ftoffered  so  mach  sorrow, 
had  vrestled  with  so  much  fear,  where 
once  cheerful  dreams  and  'visions  of  the 
fbtore  had  yisited  her,  aad  where  a  few 
months  back  she  had  sank  down  in  despair- 
ing sorrow. 

Many  thoughts  and  sensations  pressed 
npon  her  in  that  hour.  She  pictured  to 
herself  how  on  an  evening  like  this  a 
daughter  would  feel  who  was  leaving  her 
Cither  and  mother  and  her  dear  home  to 
follow  the  husband  of  her  choice. 

Id  voluntarily  her  thoughts  took  a  defi- 
nite form,  and  she  gazed  upon  a  vision  — 
her  Deither  and  mother  still  alive,  and 
hmn6  l£versberg  her  bridegroom. 

The  next  moment  Emmy  started  up 
from  her  chair.  It  seemed  as  if  she  had 
wakened  from  a  strange  dream  which  had 
lasted  for  weeks. 

It  appeared  to  her  an  impossibility  that 
it  could  be  herself  who  was  to  be  married 
on  the  morrow  and  not  to.  him,  of  whom, 
io  this  selfsame  room,  she  had  thought 
with  so  much  love,  and  for  whom .  she  had 
pr|^ed  so  fervently  every  evening. 

The  reality  of  the  actual  condition  of 
things  came  upon  her  with  overwhelming 
force.  She  tried  to  put  it  away  from  her- 
self. She  would  be  true  even  in  thought 
to  him  who  to-morrow  was  to  be  her  hus- 
band. She  would  compel  herself  to  think 
of  all  the  blessings  which  she  might  ex- 
pect with  an  upright  man  like  Siword. 
flat  notwithstanding  all  her  efforts  she 
oonld  not  get  rid  of  that  restless,  inde- 
•cribable  feeling  which  every  now  and  then 
made  her  heart  beat  quicker,  her  cheeks 
blush  without  a  cause,  and  filled  her  with 
a  nameless  anxiety.  This  feeling  dated 
from  her  betrothal  with  Siword.  It  did 
not  exist  in  his  presence,  which  had  a 
ealmiog  effect  upon  her,  but  came  over  her 
on  the  few  occasions  in  which  she  was 
alone  and  could  think. 

Her  room  seemed  intolerably  narrow 
and  stifling ;  and  without  any  definite  ob- 
ject, except  to  drive  away  the  feeling,  she 
betook  herself  to  the  garden,  where  she 
walked  up  and  down  sunk  in  thought. 

As  she  stood  by  one  of  the  flower-beds, 
amidst  the  tumult  of  her  thoughts,  one 
flashed  upon  her  which  brought  the  colour 
to  her  cheeks. 

She  recollected  with  a  feeling  of  shame 
how  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  going 
from  time  to  time  to  the  churchyard  to 
visit  the  graves  of  her  parents  and  of  the 
parents  of  Bruno,  and  how  she  had  discon- 
tinoed  this  practice  since  the  day  when 
Bruno's  faithlessness  had  become  known  to 
her.    Since  ^t  day  she  had  never  been 


able  to  think  of  him  in  so  gentle  and  for- 
giving a  mood  as  now  upon  the  evening 
before  her  marriage.  All  the  bitterness 
which  had  so  long  tortured  her  heart  made 
way  for  the  mournful  tenderness  with 
which  we  remember  a  departed  friend 
whose  life  has  been  a  source  both  of  joy 
and  sorrow,  but  a  source  which  has  been 
dried  up  by  the  all-annihilating  power  of 
death. 

In  this  frame  of  mind  Emmy  resolved  to 
pay  a  farewell  visit  to  the  churchyard 
where  her  beloved  dead  rested,  and  to 
strew  flowers  over  their  graves  as  a  thank- 
offering  to  the  loving  recollections  which 
she  retained  of  them. 

With  a  basket  of  fresh-plucked  flowers 
in  her  hand,  a  light  straw  hat  on  her  fair 
hair,  a  shawl  loosely  thrown  about  her  to 
protect  her  from  the  evening  chill,  which 
after  the  heat  of  the  day  was  coming  on 
with  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  Em- 
my went  out  by  the  gate  at  the  end  of  the 
garden,  along  a  shorter  path  which  led  at 
the  back  of  the  next  houses  to  the  town- 
wall  and  through  the  town-gate  to  the 
churchyard  outside.  The  walk  did  Emmy 
good ;  it  calmed  her  feelings,  and  when  she 
reached  the  quiet  burial  ground  and  had 
seated  herself  upon  the  bench  nearest  the 
graves  of  Bruno's  parents,  whilst  her  eyes 
rested  upon  the  marble  memorial  of  her 
father,  there  came  peace  and  rest  into  her 
soul. 

She  had  sat  thus  more  than  half-au-hour, 
and  had  divided  the  flowers  between  the 
two  graves,  yet  she  could  not  resolve  to 
leave  the  peaceful  stillness  of  the  church- 
yard. She  listened  to  the  wind,  which 
sighed  through  the  weeping  willows.  She 
looked  at  the  tomb-stones  and  monuments, 
which  in  the  approaching  twilight  assumed 
strange  forms  and  appearances ;  and  wea- 
ried perhaps  with  the  strain  of  the  last  few 
days  and  the  heat  of  the  weather,  she  felt 
her  eyelids  grow  heavier  and  heavier  and 
her  ideas  become  confused,  till  sleep  made 
her  head  sink  down  and  her  spirit  lost  it- 
self in  the  land  of  di'eams. 

And  a  strange  dream  it  was  which  visit- 
ed Emmy. 

She  dreamt  that  she  was  dead,  and  that 
she  lay  in  her  coffin  as  she  had  seen  her 
mother  lie,  motionless  and  with  her  eyes 
closed,  although  at  the  same  time  she 
could  see  all  that  was  go  ng  on  about  her. 
All  those  whom  she  loved  hovered  round 
her  like  shadows,  and  greeted  and  beck- 
oned to  her,  but  indistinctly  as  if  in  a  mist. 

Two  forms,  however,  disengaged  them- 
selves from  the  mist,  afld  becoming  more 
and  more  distinct,  approached  her  on  either 
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side  of  the  coffin ;  and,  althongh  in  her 
death-like  trance  she.  was  not  able  to  see 
them,  she  felt  that  Si  word  and  Bruno  were 
standing  leaning  against  the  aides  of  the 
coffin. 

With  a  supernatural  exertion  she  at  last 
opened  her  eyes,  and  still  she  could  not 
see  them  ;  but  instead,  the  eyes  of  William 
de  Graaff —  those  grey  eyes,  with  the  well- 
known  look  of  mortal  hate  —  glared  at  her 
out  of  the  mist  which  veiled  everything. 
.  .  .  She  shrank  back,  and  the  chillness 
of  death  seemed  to  pierce  her  to  the  very 
bones.  ...  At  that  moment  a  warm  hand 
.  wa»  laid  upon  her  head,  and  crying  out  and 
wavering  between  dream  and  reality,  Em- 
my looked  up,  and  saw  Si  word  Hiddema 
standing  before  her,  and  heard  him  say  in 
his  well-known  voice,  ^  Child  I  child  !  how 
very  imprudent  of  you  to  be  sleeping  in 
this  night  air." 

She  got  up,  shivering  with  cold  and  with 
the  recollection  of  the  dream,  which  had 
left  beliind  it  a  strange  fear-exciting  im- 
pression. Clinging  to  Siword*3  arm,  and 
pressing  close  to  him,  she  walked  from  the 
churchyard  along  the  dark  lane,  where  the 
light  of  the  clear  starry  heaven  did  not 
penetrate.  She  listened  in  silence  to  his 
gentle  scolding  for  her  imprudence.  She 
understood  but  half  of  what  he  said;  how 
the  open  gate  at  the  end  of  the  garden  had 
given  him  a  clue  as  to  where  she  was  gone 
when,  on  his  return,  she  could  not  be  found 
either  in  the  house  or  in  the  garden. 

Only  by  slow  degrees  she  recovered  her 
oalinuess,  and  as  she  walked  home  she  was 
more  silent  than  Si  word  had  ever  before 
seen  her,  and  she  hardly  found  words  be- 
fore they  reached  the  house  to  ask  after 
Seyna. 

*'  I  promised  her  if  she  would  let  Eliza- 
beth put  her  to  bed  quietly  to  bring  you 
to  her,"  said  Si  word. 

When  they  came  upstairs  to  the  child's 
bed,  t!)ey  found  her  already  asleep,  with 
her  dark  curly  head  sunk  deep  in  the  pil- 
low, and  her  little  soft  white  arms  resting 
on  the  coverlet. 

Full  of  tenderness  Emmy  leant  over  the 
little  girl.  Once  more  the  conflicting  emo- 
tions of  that  day  were  dissolved  into  a 
feeling  of  peace  and  harmony,  and  turning 
to  S'.word  she  said,  gently  and  earnestly, 
**  Si  word,  you  must  help  me  to  bo  a  good 
mother  to  her! " 

For  answer,  Siword  took  Emmy  in  his 
anas  and  pressed  her  to  his  heart,  and  for 
once  abandoning  his  ordinary  calmness,  he 
whi-^pered  softly  to  her,  for  fear  of  awak- 
ening the  child,  words  as  full  of  tender- 
neiji  and  passion  as  the  youngest  lover 


could  have  uttered,  and  they  came  to  Em* 
my  as  the  fir^  manifestation  of  the  fire 
which  smouldered  under  the  cool  surface* 
and  gave  a  new  field  for  thought  and  so* 
licitude,  till  at  last  the  day  came  to  an  end. 

A  short,  restless  nijrht,  full  of  perplexing 
dreams  and  the  wedding  day  of  Si  word 
and  Emmy  was  dawning  —  a  day  so  like  all 
other  wedding  days,  that  I  really  don't 
know  how  to  mention  anything  particular, 
always  excepting  the  ceremony  itself. 

When  Emmy  woke,  it  was  under  the  ca- 
resses of  Seyna,  who  with  bare  feet  hod 
got  out  of  her  crib  and  had  come  qaietly 
into  Emmy's  room  and  climbed  into  her 
bed.  She  took  the  child  in  her  -  arms  and 
listened  to  her  childish  prattle,  which 
cheered  her  heart  like  a  sunbeam,  and  pre- 
vented her  from  realising  the  serionsnesi 
of  the  important  day  before  her. 

The  whole  morning,  up  to  the  last  mo 
ment,  she  kept  the  child  with  her.  and 
dressed  her  before  she  began  her  own  toil- 
et; and  with  her  little  daughter  in  her 
hand,  she  came  down  to  meet  her  bride- 
groom when  the  moment  had  arrived  to 
set  off  for  the  town  hall.  Now,  for  the 
first  time,  the  consciousness  of  the  high 
serious  interest  of  the  day  seemed  to  reach 
her,  and  it  was  a  trembling  cold  hand 
which  was  laid  in  the  calm,  strong  grasp  of 
her  bridegroom,  and  a  deadly  pale  counte- 
nance which  met  his  earnest,  loving  eyes. 
Then  it  all  seemed  to  Emmy  like  a  dream 
again,  as  in  the  last  few  weeks,  and  hs  in  a 
dream  they  went  first  to  the  town-hall, 
then  to  the  church,  all  in  the  proper  order; 
and  an  hour  later  Siword  and  Emmy  were 
man  and  wife. 

The'  dejeuner  that  followed  was,  like  all 
festivalfl  of  the  same  kind;  the  proper 
dishes  appeared,  the  usual  wines  were 
drunk,  the  usual  toasts  given,  and  even 
the  usual  tears  shed  by  Elisabeth,  who, 
inconsolable  at  the  departure  of  Emmy, 
began  to  cry  very  early  in  the  day,  and 
threw  Lieutenant  Smid  into  despair  in  his 
vain  attempts  to  comfort  her. 

Mrs.  Welters  followed  the  bride  when 
she  left  the  table  to  change  her  bridal 
dress  for  her  travelling  dress;  and  the 
same  cold  kisa  on  the  forehead  with  which 
the  stepmother  had  once  received  her  step- 
daughter was  the  farewell  between  them. 

Emmy  would  fain  have  said  a  cordial 
word  to  the  widow  of  her  father,  but  it  was 
as  if  her  lips  refused  to  speak  what  her 
heart  could  not  offer.  lu  silent  emotion 
Emmy  gased  at  her,  whilst  Mrs.  Welters 
turned  away  to  go  back  to  the  companyi 
and  she  herself  quickly  went  upstairs. 
.  Some  momenta  later,  whilst  one  of  the 
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gn«6t8  was  endeaTouring  to  enliven  the 
somewhat  languid  cheer fulaesa  of  the  party 
by  some  impruvised  verses,  which  engaged 
general  attention,  there  sounded  all  at  once 
a  strange  noise  as  of  a  scream  upstairs. 
Before  anyone  comprebeuded  what  was 
going  on,  Si  word  and  Elizabeth  had  sprung 
up  aud  rushed  out  of  the  room,  while  at 
the  same  moment  the  company  were 
thrown  into  fresh  confusion  by  the  break- 
ing of  a  glass  carafe  (which  William  de 
Graaff  let  fail  out  of  his  hands),  and  the 
contents  of  which  streamed  down  over  the 
beautiful  silk  dress  of  his  neighbour. 

In  the  confusion  of  the  moment,  Mrs. 
Welters  broke  up  the  party  at  breakfast, 
and  the  company  at^ourned  to  the  draw- 
bg-room  looking  into  the  garden,  where 
they  crowded  to  the  piano ;  and  the  merri'^ 
ment,  which  had  been  interrupted  for  an 
instant,  had  well-nigh  returned  when  Eliza- 
beth came  back  and  declared  that  the 
scream  which  they  thought  they  had  heard 
was  mere  imagination. 

Siword  and  Elizabeth  indeed  had  found 
Emmy's  door  locked,  and  to  their  anxious 
questions  whether  anything  waa'  the  mat- 
ter with  her,  she  had  given  a  tranquil- 
liiing  answer,  but  had  refused  to  open 
the  door  on  the  plea  that  she  was  dressing. 

It  crossed  Si  word's  mind  that  her  voice 
sounded  harsh  and  strange ;  but  as  Eliza- 
beth had  gone  down-stairs  quite  satisfied, 
he  did  not  like  to  trouble  Emmy  with 
farther  enquiry. 

Changing  his  own  dress  in  haste,  ho 
^und  it  impossible  to  go  back  to  the  com- 
pany; he  waited  therefore  outside  her 
room,  walking  up  and  down  in  an  anxiety 
which  he  could  not  explain  to  himself, 
listening  to  every  sound  which  came  from 
the  room.  Nearly  an  hour  passed,  when 
the  servants  came  to  inforo^  him  that  the 
carriage  was  ready,  and  upon  his  repealed 
knocking,  Emmy  opened  the  door  and 
stood  upon  the  threshold.  Siword,  in  great 
alarm,  orew  a  step  backwards  when  he  saw 
the  countenance  of  his  younz  wife  —  a 
countenance  so  strangely  altered  as  scarce- 
ly to  be  recognized  from  what  she  was  an 
hoar  before  as  she  stood  by  his  side  a  beau- 
tiful but  pale  bride. 

She  had  been  extraordinarily  pale  the 
whole  day;  but  what  was  that  paleness 
compared  with  the  deathlike  pallor  which 
now  was  spread  over  her  face  V  What  was 
the  meaning  of  the  blue,  lead-coloured  lips 
--the  fixed  eyes,  with  their  despairing 
look,  and  her  painfully  altered  features  ? 

"  Good  heavens,  Emmy,  what  has  hap- 
pened V  "  exclaimed  Siword,  when  he  had 
overcome  his  first  speechless  alarm. 


Emmy  slowly  passed  her  band  over  her 
forehead,  as  if  to  bring  her  confused 
thoughts  into  words ;  and  when  he  once 
again  hastily  repeated  his  question,  she 
answered,  in  a  aull  voice,  almost  without 
sound : 

**  Nothing,  nothing  I  take  me  away  from 
here,  or  I  shall  go  mad ; "  and  grasping 
Si  word's  arm,  she  drew  him  forward  dowa 
the  stairs. 

In  the  passage  Elizabeth  and  Seyna  were 
waiting  tor  her. 

She  accepted  their  embraces,  then  she 
disengaged  herself,  and  was  already  sittinff 
jn  the  carriage  before  her  husband  had 
reached  the  hall  door.  An  instant  later 
the  carriage  drove  away. 

CHAPTER    XXL 
flOLLXKOKN. 

<'Wb  roust  decide  to-day  about  tho 
rooms,  Emmy.  Would  you  like  to  star 
here  some  time  longer,  or  to  go  on  with 
our  tour  ?  ** 

^  Just  as  you  like,  Siword.*^' 

'*  No,  not  just  as  I  like,  but  as  it  is  most 
agreeable  to  you.  Do  you  feel  well  enough 
to  go  on  farther  ?  " 

*•  Oh,  ves." 

'*  Shall  we  go  to  the  Eurhaus  once  more 
this  evening  ?  You  have  seen  very  little 
of  it  since  you  have  been  here.  Or  shall 
we  accomplish  our  intended  expedition  to 
the  Platte  V  " 

**  It  is  (j[uite  the  same  to  me,  Siword ;  do 
as  you  think  best." 

It  was  thus  that,  listlessly  and  without 
the  slightest  sign  of  interest,  Emmy  an- 
swered the  questions  of  her  husband,  whilst 
she  leant  back  in  her  chair,  with  her  eyes 
half  closed  and  her  back  turned  to  the 
beautiful  prospect  which  their  room  on  the 
bet  Aage  of  the  hotel  of  the  **  Four  Seasons  " 
at  Wiesbaden  commanded,  comprising  tha 
Eurhaus  and  its  pretty  pleasant  grounds, 
where  the  choicest  flowers  were  inter- 
spersed with  fountains,  of  which  the  fresh 
splashing  sound  reached  their  ears. 

Her  listless,  indifferent  tone,  however, 
did  not  seem  to  be  regarded  by  her  hus- 
band as  anything  unusual  —  at  any  rate, 
he  did  not  appear  to  notice  it.  Seated  iu 
a  comfortable  arm-chair  opposite  Emmy, 
he  took  up  his  book  again,  after  this  short 
conversation,  and  apparently  became  whol- 
ly occupied  in  reading ;  but  if  anyone  had 
watched  him  closely,  they  would  have  re- 
marked his  troubled  look  as  his  eyes  wan- 
dered now  and  then  from  his  book  to  the 
pale,  worn  face  of  his  young  wife,  who  ia 
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the  fortnight  since  her  marriage  seemed 
to  have  grown  almost  ten  years  older. 

And  there  also  lay  on  Siword's  own  face 
a  shade  of  seriousness  approaching  to 
sternness ;  but  a  gentler  expression  came 
over  it  when,  upon  a  deep  sigh  which 
seemed  almost  involuntarily  to  escape 
fr^m  Emmy's  breast,  he  laid  down  his 
book  at  onoe  and  went  up  to  her. 

Drawing  his  chair  near  her,  he  took  one 
of  her  hands  in  his,  and  said,  in  a  gentle 
but  earnest  tone : 

**  Dear  Emmy,  things  cannot  go  on  as 
they  now  are  between  us.  Day  after  day 
I  have  waited  patiently  till  you  should 
give  me  your  confidence.  I  have  not  teased 
yon  with  a  single  question,  but  I  have  acted 
as  if  I  had  not  observed  that  anything  ailed 
you,  even  in  the  night  when. you  thought  I 
was  asleep,  and  I  saw  you  get  up  and  ^o 
to  the  other  end  of  the  room  and  weep  in 
your  di.^ tress.  I  have  let  it  all  pass  appar- 
ently unobserved,  in  the  hope  that  of  your- 
self you  would  come  to  me  as  your  best 
friend ;  but  I  cannot  iook  on  at  this  any 
longer,  and  I  earnestly  entreat  you  to  tell 
me  what  is  the  matter  ?  " 

He  remained  silent,  as  if  waiting  for  her 
answer;  but  Emmy  withdrew  her  hand 
from  his  and  covered  her  face  with  it,  with- 
out saying  anything.  Whea  Siword  re- 
sumed, in  a  pressing  tone,  '*  I  think,  Emmy, 
that  as  your  husband  I  have  the  fullest 
right  to  your  confidence,'?  she  cried  out;  in 
a  despairing  voice,  whilst  she  rose  up  from 
her  half-lying  position : 

"  Oh,  Siword,  Siword  1  be  merciful  to 
me,  and  do  not  torture  me  so  I  I  cannot  tell 
you  what  grieves  me.  Have  patience  with 
me,  and  perhaps  I  shall  learn  to  bear  it.** 

Siword  turned  pale  at  these  words  of 
his  wife.  He  rose  from  his  chair,  and  with 
an  involuntary  movement  drew  back  a  few 
paces  before  he  answered : 

^  You  confess  there  is  something  amiss 
with  you,  and  yet  you  persist  in  your 
silence.  Reflect,  Emmy,  that  this  is  an 
important  moment  as  regards  our  whole 
future  life.  When  entire  confidence  does 
not  exist  between  man  and  wife,  happiness 
and  love  are  impossible." 

He  was  again  silent,  in  anxious  expec- 
tation of  her  answer. 

But  Emmy  answered  not. 

She  looked  pale  as  death,  and  while  she 
clenched  her  hands  convulsively,  her  fixed 
and  tearless  eyes  had  the  timid,  wistfiil 
expression  of  a  hunted  animal,  which  sees 
no  escape  nor  any  hiding-place  where  to 
conceal  itself — an  expression  which  Si- 
word found  almost  unbearable. 

Turning  away  firom  her,  he  walked  np 


and  down  the  room  in  strong  emotion; 
and  when  he  again  stood  before  Emmy  all 
gentleness  had  vanished  from  his  face.  In 
a  cold  tone  he  said  : 

'*  Make  vour  mind  easy,  Emmy  I  I  shall 
not  trouble  you  further.  It  is  not  mj 
habit  to  thrust  myself  into  anyone's  cod- 
fidence,  and  I  will  not  do  so  with  yoo. 
Keep  your  sorrow  to  yourself,  as  you  do 
not  place  sufficient  trust  in  me  to  let  me 
share  it.  I  give  you  my  sacred  promiae 
that  this  is  the  the  first  and  last  time  I 
shall  ask  yon  for  it.  I  must,  however,  beg 
you  to  understand  that  we  must  not  con- 
tinue our  tour.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  cannot  give  any  pleasure  either 
to  you  or  to  me." 

The  cold  tone  of  her  husband  seemed 
to  cut  Emmy  to  the  heart ;  she  shuddered 
when  he  talked  of  returning  home. 

Hefore  he  could  prevent  her,  she  had 
slipped  from  her  chair  on  to  her  kneea, 
and  taking  his  hand,  laid  it  on  her  cold, 
pale  cheek,  while. she  looked  up  at  him  im- 
ploringly. 

'*  Oh,  Siword  1  do  not  speak  so  to  roe. 
I  cannot  bear  it.  Do  not  thrust  me  from 
you  now  that  I  have  a  double  need  of  your 

fatience  and  your  love.  I  know  how  ill 
repay  your  goodness  to  me,  and  that  thus 
far  X  have  not  answered  your  expecta* 
tions ;  still,  have  a  little  patience  with  me, 
and  trust  me  when  I  say  that  it  is  better 
that  I  shotdd  bear  my  sorrow  alone,  than 
in  common  with  you.  I  cannot  tell  jfou, 
Siword;  indeed  I  con-not.".  •  • 

For  a  moment  Siword  seemed  to  be 
moved.  When  Emmy  at  her  last  words 
burst  into  tears,  he  lifted  her  np  and 
kissed  her  forehead  before  he  let  her  go 
back  to  her  chair.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
left  the  room,  and  when  a  few  hours  later 
he  returned  to  his  wife,  neither  of  them 
resumed  the  subject  of  their  previous  con- 
versation. 

Although  quite  as  attentive  to  Emmy  as 
before  he  was  courteous  rather  than  cor- 
dial or  friendly  in  talking  to  her ;  his  voice 
had  a  cold  tone,  and  the  stern,  serious-  ex- 
pression of  his  face  was  no  longer  relieved 
by  a  smile.  If  anything  could  distress 
Emmy  still  more  in  her  present  state  of 
mind,  it  was  this  change  in  Siword ;  and 
and  when  he  said  in  the  evening,  ^  I  ha?e 
written  to  SoUingen  to  have  everything 
ready  for  our  return  home,"  she  had  not 
courage  to  say  a  word  against  it,  still  less 
to  allow  him  to  perceive  the  despair  which 
filled  her  heart  at  the  thought  of  being 
back  again  in  Holland  in  two  days^  time. 

The  lordship  of  SoUingen  Las  already 
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Qome  before  joa  so  frequently  in  this  nar- 
ntive,  that  I  feel  bound  to  give  a  short 
description  of  it  before  I  conduct  you  into 
the  fatnre  home  of  Siword  and  Emmy. 
Sollingen  is  a  little  simple  Tillage,  half 
ooocealed  between  wooded  hills,  and  as  it 
is  about  twenty  minutes'  walk  from  a  rail- 
way station  one  might  easily  pass  it  with- 
ost  observing  any  part  of  it  exoept  the  old 
church  tower  and  the  castle,  which  from 
its  elevated  position  is  partially  visible  be- 
hind the  hill. 

In  the  winter  and  spring  Sollingen  is  as 
good  as  deserted  as  regards  the  beau 
monde;  and  the  four  or  five  families  who 
stay  there  all  through  the  winter  months 
•re  kept  by  positions  and  duties  which 
bind  them  to  the  place.  But  in  the  sum- 
mer, the  only  hotel  where  lodgings  are  to 
be  had,  ^  The  Sollinsen  Arms,"  can 
hardly  satisfy  the  demands  for  apartments, 
ilthoogh  it  has  beea  repeatedly  added  to 
sod  enlarged.  Tes,  and  now  that  the  rail- 
way has  made  even  this  district  accessible, 
hooBes  have  begun  to  rise  up  here  and 
there,  built  as  a  speculation  with  a  view  to 
letting  furnished  apartments;  and  Sollin- 
gen is  thus  gradually  acquiring  the  pecu- 
Ear  aspect  of  those  villages  where,  in  lodg- 
ing-hoQses  with  verandahs  and  striped 
blinds,  the  inhabitants  of  towns  are  re- 
ceived for  the  summer  months,  and  where 
pale  mothera  and  pale  children  come  to 
seek  in  the  pure  country  air  new  life  and 
new  enjoyment  of  life.  And  in  this  re- 
spect Sollingen  has  much  in  its  favour, 
especially  in  its  fine  pure  air,  in  the  bath- 
ing establishment  on  the  river  which  flows 
scarcely  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  vil- 
lage^ and  in  the  right  of  walking  up  to  the 
esstle,  which  stands  just  above  the  hotel, 
ss  before  stated,  on  a  hill  luxuriously 
wooded  and  boasting  of  a  more  beautiful 
sitaationand  lovely  view  than  any  other 
country  seat  in  the  whole  of  Guelder- 
land. 

The  castle,  as  mentioned  in  ancient 
chronicles,  was  from  time  immemorial  the 
abode  of  the  lords  of  Sollingen.  This 
loidship  formerly  included  an  extent  of 
territory  which  the  eye  could  hardly  em- 
brace from  the  highest  tower  of  the  castle, 
tod  constituted  the  inheritance  of  an  old 
Doble  family,  who  certainly  could  not  have 
imagined  to  what  ruin  they  would  come  in 
our  time. 

In  the  preceding  century,  the  family 
reached  the  highest  summit  of  their  splen- 
dour ;  but  later,  for  three  successive  gen* 
generations,  the  increase  of  descendants 
and  the  consequent  division  of  resources 
btgsn  to  undermine  its  greatness.    Tbeoi 


by  degrees,  here  and  there  a  portion  of 
the  property  was  converted  into  money, 
and  the  lordship  was  diminished  to  little 
more  than  an  ordinary  good-sized  landed 
property,  and  at  last  matters  went  so  far 
that  the  estate,  burdened  with  heavy  mort- 
gages, was  offered  for  sale  by  the  last  heir, 
the  fortune  remaining  to  him  being  quite 
insufficient  to  enable  him  to  live  in  proper 
style.  For  a  few  years  it  was  in  the  hands 
of  an  Indian  sugar-planter,  whose  riches 
and  love  of  change  rivalled  each  other, 
and  it  was  owing  to  this  last  mental  qual- 
ity that  it  had  now  passed  into  the  posses- 
sion of  Siword  Hiddema. 

But  this  was  not  the  oi^ly  alteration 
which  SoUin^n  had  undersone.  The  old 
castle  with  its  round  turrets,  its  towers 
and  loop-holes,  was  pulled  down  fifty  years 
since,  and  a  new  house  in  more  modern 
style  erected  in  its  place,  more  suitable  to 
the  modest  means  which  the  then  owner 
could  afford,  and  on  a  much  smaller  scale 
th|&n  it  had  been  originally ;  indeed,  it 
could  only  be  called  a  castle  on  the 
strength  of  the  old  tradition  which  had  not 
yet  lost  its  force  in  Sollingen. 

What  the  house  had  lost  in  antiquity 
and  size,  it  had  gained  in  cheerfulness  and 
brightness  of  aspect  with  its  light-grey 
walls  and  its  wide  doors,  windows  and 
jalousies ;  its  pillars  covered  with  creepers 
supporting  a  balcony  above ;  below  a  por- 
tico, which,  ornamented  with  rarest  plants 
and  shrubs,  and  stands  of  flowers  and 
trailing  plants,  formed  a  delightfully  cool, 
pretty  place  in  which  to  sit  and  eigoy  the 
splendid  view  of  the  valley,  where  the 
nver  meandered  like  a  silver  ribbon;  of. 
the  village  and  church,  the  railway  and 
the  high  road ;  of  teeming  corn-fields  and 
dense  woods,  bare  heaths  and  rich  pastures, 
stretching  far  away  into  the  distance,  with 
an  indescribable  variety  of  tints  and  col- 
ours. 

Great  preparations  had  already  been 
made  in  tne  village  for  the  reception  of 
the  new  lord  of  Sollingen  and  his  young 
wife. 

A  committee  had  already  been  formed 
to  regulate  the  festivities  which  were  to 
give  lustre  to  their  arrival.  The  school- 
master had  already  busied  himself  in  com- 
posing a  poem,  which  the  school  children 
were  to  sing  on  the  occasion.  It  had  al- 
ready been  debated  in  the  council  of  the 
commune  what  sum  should  be  granted 
from  the  public  chest  in  addition  to  private 
subscriptions  to  meet  the  expense  of  the 
ceremony,  when  a  letter  f^om  Wiesbaden, 
which  reached  the  castle  in  the  early  part 
of  September,  frustrated  the  plans,  by  con? 
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veyiDg  the  news  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hid- 
deuia  had  cut  short  their  tour  and  were 
to  be  expected  at  Sollingen  that  same 
evening. 

A  shell  falling  suddenly  into  the  village 
would  not  have  produced  such  a  commo- 
tion and  disturbance  as  this  letter  which 
was  transmitted  by  the  housekeeper  of 
the  castle  to  the  burgomaster. 

They  had  five  hours  before  them,  and 
in  those  five  hours  they  did  all  that  was 
possible. 

The  alarm  bell  which  was  sounded,  and 
which  put  in  motion  two  fire-engines  from 
the  neighbouring  village,  was  the  first 
means  resorted  to  in  order  to  make  people 
aware  of  something  unusual,  and  thus  to 
spread  the  news  like  wildfire  through  the 
commune. 

It  was  necessary  to  abandon  a  great 
part  of  the  intended  festivities ;  but  a  pro- 
cession of  honour  was  organized  with  all 
speed,  a  triumphal  arch  was  erected  by 
the  peasants  at  the  entrance  of  the  village, 
with  the  words  "  Be  welcome  "  on  it,  and 
flags  were  hoisted  on  the  tower,  the  coun- 
cil-house, and  on  any  private  houses  which 
possessed  them. 

There  had  not  been  such  a  hurry  and 
bustle  in  the  village  for  ages ;  such  run- 
ning and  flying  about  had  very  seldom  been 
seen,  and  seldom er,  alas !  such  streams  of 
rain  as  deluged  Sollingen  on  that  memo- 
rable September  day. 

From  early  in  the  morning  liW  lute  in 
the  evening  the  sky  continued  to  be  grey 
and  lowering,  and  showed  little  sympathy 
with  the  Sollingites,  who  looked  up  im- 
ploringly to  heaven. 

The  five-and-twenty  notables  who  made 
up  the  procession  of  honour  might  be  seen 
literally  shining  and  dripping  with  rain. 
Three-fourths  of  them  were  peasants'  sons, 
and  were  ranged  round  the  closed  carriage 
which  stood  ready  at  the  station  to  receive 
the  honoured  personages  of  the  occasion. 

A  melancholy  ghost  of  a  festivity  it  was 
indeed,  that  solemn  entry  of  Siword  and 
Emmy ;  the  continuous  rain  seemed  to 
spoil  everything.  The  orange  ribbons 
with  which  the  peasant's  hats  and  their 
horses  were  adorned,  and  the  bunches  of 
flowers  on  the  horses'  taiU,  were  all  dis- 
coloured and  wet,  and  the  individuals  who 
undertook  the  duty  of  forming  an  escort 
sneaked  along  under  their  dripping  umbrel- 
las, evidently  afraid  of  spoiling  their  best 
clothes,  which  they  felt  bound  to  wear,  and 
they  could  hardly  have  been  in  a  frame  of 
mind  suited  to  this  festive  occasion. 

Finally,  the  wind  seemed  to  think  that 
the  rain  could  not  do  enough  to  destroy 


everything,  and  it  was  in  a  regular  htini« 
cane  that  Siword  and  Emmy  were  oompli* 
mented  by  the  burgomaster,  whose  ad* 
dress  lost  much  of  the  dignity  that  distin- 
guished it  owing  to  the  howling  of  the 
wind  and  the  pelting  rain,  which  hardly 
permitted  him  to  be  intelligible. 

In  a  few  words  Siword  thanked  him  for 
the  honour  paid  to  them;  he  then  hast* 
ened  with  his  wife  to  the  carriage  where 
Seyna  and  her  governess  were  already 
seated,  and  drove  at  a  quick  pace  up  the 
approach  to  the  castle. 

An  hour  later  the  evening  closed  in, 
and  all  traces  of  the  festivity  had  van- 
ished. 

The  castle  was  enveloped  in  pitch  dsikp 
nesB. 

The  wind  whistled  in  the  chimneyi, 
howled  in  the  corners,  and  drove  against 
the  windows,  on  which  the  rain  clattered 
during  the  whole  of  the  first  night  whieh 
Siwora  and  Emmy  passed  at  their  own 
house. 


CHAPTER  XXn. 
THE     INTERVIEW     AT     THE 
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Mat  I  go  back  for  a  fortnight,  worthy 
reader,  in  order  to  tell  you  what  has  hap- 
pened ? 

Is  Emmy's  behaviour  as  nuexplicable  to 
you  as  it  was  to  her  husband  ? 

I  could  hardly  succeed,  even  if  I  wished, 
in  throwing  a  veil  of  mystery  over  this 
important  event  in  the  life  of  Emmy  Wel- 
ters. 

Mystery  is  not  indeed  part  of  my  plan, 
and  if  1  have  hesitated  for  a  moment  be- 
fore telling  it  to  you,  it  is  simply  from  the 
fear  lest  my  pen  should  prove  unequal  to 
describe  that  hour  in  Emmy's  life,  when, 
coming  into  her  room  after  leaving  the 
wedding  breakfast,  she  found  on  her  uble 
three  letters  which  had  been  broken  open, 
and  which  at  the  first  glance  she  recognixed 
as  letters  from  Bruno  Eversberg. 

In  that  fearful  moment  when  the  scream 
which  was  heard  by  the  party  at  breakfast 
below  escaped  from  her  lips,  in  that  mo- 
ment she  comprehended  everything  with 
supernatural  clearness.  To  her  that  mo- 
moment  was  the  revelation  of  all  that  was 
connected  with  the  letters. 

Everything  lay  clearly  and  distinctly  de- 
lineated before  her  mind's  eye. 

She  saw  the  letters,  how  they  were  writ* 
ten  in  America  by  her  beloved  friend.  She 
saw  them  arrive  in  Dilburg,  and  she  saw 
them  opened  and  kept  back  by  William  de 
Graafi^  first  for  the  furthepance  of  his  pri- 
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rate  alms  and  wishes,  and  later  to  use  them 
aa  an  instrameat    for    his    dastardly  re- 


Teoge. 


**  When  the  day  comes  in  which  you  will 
find  yourself  so  wretched  and  miserable 
that  no  oue  in  the  world  can  possibly  help 
yon,  think  of  this  hour  1 " 

The  time  had  come,  and  William's  words 
soQuded  in  her  ears  while  she  stood  there 
before  the  letters  motionless  and  petrified, 
her  hands  pressed  against  her  heart,  that 
was  beating  violently,  and  struggling  with 
the  loss  of  consciousness  which  she  ifelt  to 
be  threatening  to  oveipower  her. 

^Nothing  —  no,  nothing  is  the  matter; 
I  Am  only  busy  dressing.*'  'lliese  mechan- 
ical wordi,  uttered  in  a  hoarse  voice,  were 
in  answer  to  the  anxious  questions  of  Si- 
word  and  Elizabeth ;  they  sounded  to  £m- 
loy  herself  as  if  some  other  person  had 
apoken  them,  and  yet  they  called  her  back 
tothe  terrible  reality. 

It  was  Siword  who  was  at  the  door :  it 
was  her  husband,  whom  a  few  hours  before 
she  had  promised  to  be  true  and  to  love,  to 
vhom  from  this  day  she  was  to  belong 
body  and  soul ! 

A  shudder  passed  through  her  limbs; 
with  trembling  fingers  she  took  up  Bruno's 
letters. 

She  tried  to  read  them,  but  she  could 
not. 

The  written  characters  danced  ^efore 
her  eyes;  the  lines  melted  into  each  osher, 
asd  the  words  which  ahe  read  mechanical- 
ly did  not  reach  her  understanding. 

She  sank  down  on  the  ground,  pressing 
the  letters  to  her  breast,  with  her  teeth 
chattering,  and  gasping  for  breath. 

♦*  Yes,  yes,"  she  could  with  difficulty  ut- 
ter in  answer  to  Siword,  on  his  warning 
her  that  he  was  going  to  dress  for  the 
Journey  and  asking  whether  she  should  be 
ready  when  he  came  back. 

A  moment  longer  she  remained  in  the 
same  position,  with  her  forehead  pressed 
against  the  door. 

She  then  started  up. 

Her  usual  powers  of  thought  returned. 

Why  that  fearful  emotion  at  the  sight 
of  Bruno's  letters  V  What  difference  could 
they  make  in  her  position  ? 

She  was  married  and  he  was  mar- 
ried. .  .  .  But  was  he  married?  She 
hardly  dared  to  entertain  the  thought  —  a 
thought  which  filled  her  with  inexpressi- 
ble agcny. 

The  solution  of  the  riddle  was  now  in 

her  hands. 

She  went  to  the  dressing-table,  filled  a 
large  class  of  water  auddrjwik  it  off  in  one 
draught. 


As  she  looked  up  she  saw  herself  re- 
flected in  the  Ipoking-glass  like  a  spectre  iu 
full  bridal  dress. 

In  an  instant  she  tore  the  bridal  wreath 
from  her  head,  undid  her  white  silk  dress 
and  let  it  slip  down  to  the  ground. 

Then  she  again  took  up  the  letters. 

One  by  one  she-  read  the  address  on 
each: 

Kingthm  of  the  Neiherlauds, 
Milts    Welters, 

DUburg, 

in  the  well-known  handwriting,  the  char- 
acter of  which  was  inscribed  iueffaceably 
on  her  memory. 

She  was  now  calm,  unnaturally  calm,  so 
calm  as  to  be  able  to  look  at  the  dates  and 
to  understand  the  order  in  which  they  were 
to  be  read. 

The  latest  date  made  her  head  swim 
again  for  a  moment : 

'•August  2,  18G-."  The  letter  was, 
therefore,  written  this  very  month  !  Again 
she  conquered  her  emotion  and  began  to 
read. 

The  first  letter  she  read  was  full  two 
years  and  a  half  old,  and  was  an  answer 
to  her  letter  about  his  mother's  death. 

However  much  gratitude,  cordiality,  and 
love  was  perceptible  in  every  line,  yet 
there  was  not  a  single  word  which  passed 
the  limit  Emmy  had  enjoined,  and  yet  the 
most  superficial  reader  could  not  but  per- 
ceive that  the  feeling  which  had  penned 
this  letter  had  nothing  in  common  with 
simple  friendship. 

••But  especially  your  letter  fills  me  with 
gratitude,  dear  Emmy,"  wrote  Bruno;  "  I 
know  that  you  loved  my  mother,  and  that 
the  words  of  comfort  which  you  address  to 
me  come  from  your  heart.  They  shine  on 
me  as  a  friendly  ray  of  light  from  my  na- 
tive country,  which  is  veiled  from  me  in 
darkness,  and  I  have  read  them  again  and 
again  till  I  almost  know  them  by  heart." 

The  rest  of  the  letter  turned  principally 
on  the  mother  he  had  lost  and  so  deeply 
mourned;  just  at  the  end  he  mentioned 
one  or  two  matteos  relating  to  his  personal 
interests  —  the  prospects  opening  to  him 
and  the  success  they  promised. 

It  closed  thus : 
*  *♦  I  do  not  know  whether  you  will  be  al- 
lowed to  write  to  me  once  again,  but  even 
if  you  are  unable  to  do  so  I  feel  a  convic- 
tion that  I  live  in  your  recollection  as  you 
do  in  mine.  This  thought  will  comfort  and 
strengthen  me  in  every  hour  of  difficulty, 
and  give  me  power  and  courage  to  perse- 
vere in  the  work  which  will  ensure  my  fu- 
i  ture," 
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The  next  letter  was  dated  a  whole  year 
later,  and  was  written  in  an  excited  strain. 

It  told  of  the  unexpected  prosperity  of 
his  affairs.  The  agricuitnral  undertaking 
in  which  he  was  engaged  had  flourished 
and  extended  itself  in  a  way  which  had 
surpassed  his  highest  expectations,  while 
Mr.  Siddons  had  acted  the  part  of  a  true 
friend  by  advancing  him  capital ;  so  that 
Bruno,  instead  of  being  a  simple  manager, 
had  become  a  partner  m  the  undertaking. 

^  I  feel  that  I  am  young  again,^'  he  wrote, 
'*that  the  recollection  of  the  sorrowful 
past  will  be  effaced  by  a  happy  future." 

And  the  last  letter,  written  in  the  cur- 
rent month,  was  in  these  terms : 

"  Emmy,  my  darling,  all  further  secrecy 
Is,  Heaven  be  praised,  unnecessary.  With- 
in a  month  I  shall  be  with  you,  and  no 
power  on  earth  shall  hinder  me  from  mak- 
ing you  my  own. 

**  Your  father  will  not  stand  in  the  way 
of  our  happiness ;  of  that  I  am  sure.  If 
it  is  not  too  difficult,  prepare  him  now  for 
what  I  am  coming  to  ask  him. 

'<  If  you  can  and  may,  write  a  few  lines 
to  me  at  the  poste  resiarUe,  Rotterdam,  that 
I  may  rely  on  your  promise,  and  that  I  may 
still  call  myself  Your  Bbuno.  " 

She  read  it  all. 

She  read  it  to  the  very  end. 

She  did  not  scream,  she  did  no^  give  ut- 
terance to  her  pain  and  despair ;  she  sat 
dumb  and  motionless,  while  no  feeling  ex- 
cept that  of  infinite  sorrow  and  woe  pierced 
her  heart  with  hopeless  anguish. 

In  her  desperate  agony  the  thought  sud- 
denly flashed  upon  her  that  the  month  of 
which  Bruno's  letter  spoke  was  almost 
over,  and  that  he  whom  she  dared  not, 
could  not,  meet  might  stand  before  her 
eyes  at  any  moment. 

In  feverish  haste  she  began  to  put  on  her 
travelling  dress ;  she  tried  to  force  herself 
to  control  her  thoughts,  at  least  so  far  as 
to  collect  her  things  for  her  departure. 

"  Yes,  immediately." 

Slword  had  again  knocked,  and  called 
out  to  her  that  it  was  time  to  be  going 
away. 

Away  from  here ;  yes,  that  was  what  she 
desired  above  all  things. 

Away  from  here,  out  of  reach  of  Bruno>'8 
reproachful  words  and  looks. 

To  meet  her  irrevocable  lot ;  but  away 
from  here,  where  hate  and  revenge  might 
gloat  upon  her  misery. 

She  put  the  letters  carefully  in  her 
pocket. 

Then  she  opened  the  door. 

•        •        •         •        •        •        . 

This  fearful  hour  in  Emmy's  life,  as  I 


have  sketched  it,  is  but  a  faint  impres^oo 
of  the  reality ;  but  I  cannot  represent  it 
more  fully. 

There  are  passages  in  human  life  which 
no  pen  is  able  to  describe. 

It  is  but  a  weak  sketch  that  I  can  lay  be- 
fore you ;  but  in  your  own  heart  and  im- 
agination it  must  receive  its  form  and  col- 
our. In  your  own  mind  you  must  work 
out  what  it  wants  in  lighc  and  shadow  and 
sharpness  of  outline. 

Language  is  poor  when  it  attempts  to 
express  every  degree  of  pain  which  mnjf 
torture  the  human  heart. 

And  if  you  have  thought  of  Emmy  is 
that  hour,  think  of  her  also  in  the  first 
days  of  her  marriage. 

Think  of  her  with  her  husband  at  her 
side,  and  yet  with  her  passionate  love  of 
Bruno  in  her  heart. 

Think  of  her  with  the  painful  knowledge 
of  Bruno's  speedy  arrival  in  Dilburg,  aad 
the  appearance  of  faithlessness  which  io  ha 
eyes  must  rest  upon  her. 

Think  of  her  doubting  the  justice  of  s 
Providence  who  could  have  permitted  an 
action  so  cowardly  and  hateful  as  that  of 
William  de  Graaff. 

Think  of  her  in  the  uninterrupted  pres* 
ence  of  Siword,  whose  searching  looks  she 
continually  saw  resting  upon  her ;  Siword, 
whon^he  must  honour  and  love  for  the 
sake  9  the  nobie  qualities  which  she  bad 
learnt  to  appreciate  in  him,  and  on  whom 
she  knew  she  inflicted  disappointment  by 
her  inexplicable  behaviour,  for  which  noth- 
ing before  her  marriage  had  prepared 
him. 

Think  of  her  when  the  half-explanation 
between  them  had  taken  place,  when  the 
shadow  of  coldness  and  distrust  had  come 
over  him,  and  a  chasm  had  opened  between 
them  which  would  widen  every  succeedinj^ 
day  if  she  did  not  speak  that  word  which 
alone  could  close  it. 

Could  she  speak  that  word  ? 

Could  she  say  to  Siword,  "  I  have  be» 
come  your  wife. owing  to  a  misunderstand- 
ing. There  exists  one  who  is  a  thousand 
times  dearer  to  me  than  yourself — one 
for  whose  happiness  I  would  sacrifice  my 
life  and  my  salvation ;  with  whom  I  would 
choose  poverty  and  shame  rather  than  a 
life  with  you  full  of  enjoyment "  ? 

No,  she  could  not  resolve  to  say  that, 
and  she  did  not  say  it. 

She  bore  his  coldness  with  so  much  else 
that  she  had  to  bear,  because  she  mast 
bear  it.  She  followed  Siword  ta  Sollingea 
because  she  must  follow  him ;  and,  from 
the  moment  she  reached  Holland,  in  con- 
stant terror,  thinking   that   she   saw  or 
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thoold  see  Bnino,  and  yet  with  an  unao- 
«ouotable  mixture  of  fear  and  hope. 

Hope? 

Yes.  howerer  miirilliBglj  she  retaraed 
to  HolUiDd,  for  fear  of  a  meetinz  with 
BniDO,  it  seemed  to  her  impossible  that 
slie  coald  continue  to  lire  if*  no  opportn- 
nitj  should  arise  of  having  an  explanation 
▼iih  him  ;  if  she  could  not  tell  him  f/ice  to 
face  how  all  things  had  combined  to  make 
her  believe  him  untrue  to  her;  how  she 
WIS  the  victim  of  treachery  and  deception ; 
sod  that  even  Si  word,  who  she  knew  to  be 
incapable  of  an  untruth,  had  spread  an 
obviously  erroneous  report  ox  Bruno's 
marriage. 

She  was  not  selfish  in  her  grief. 

Her  sorrow  was  far  less  for  herself  than 
for  Bruno's  sufferingd,  which  came  before 
her  miud  incessantly. 

Day  and  night  she  lost  herself  in  con- 
jectures about  him. 

When  would  the  first  doubt  of  her  arise 
iabim? 

Who  would  speak  the  word  which  would 
pierce  his  heart  like  a  dagger? 

Would  his  grief  be  locked  up  in  his  own 
breast,  or  would  he  give  expression  to  his 
sorrow  and  seek  comfort  ? 

Bat  not  alone  Bruno ;  Siword's  feelings 
sl«o  filled  her  with  compassion. 

The  disappointment  which  he  had  so 
little  deserved  from  her  she  took  deeply 
to  heart. 

She  understood  this  disappointment  in 
its  fullest  extent  when  he  hAii  brought  her 
into  her  home  at  Sollingen,  which  had 
been  prepared  for  her  reception  with  such 
care  aud  forethought.  She  felt  keenly 
what  a  different  thing  the  arrival  at  home 
would  have  been  had  she  not  found  those 
letters  from  Bruno,  or  if  he  had  been  act- 
ually married,  as  she  thought  he  was  when 
she  gave  her  hand  to  Siword. 

In  storm  and  rain,  at  the  close  of  the 
evening,  they  arrived  at  Sollingen.  Si- 
word  helped  her  carefully  out  of  the  car- 
riage, and,  learning  on  his  arm,  they 
walked  together  through  the  beautifully 
farnisbed  suite  of  rooms  which  were 
^  lighted  up  in  honour  of  their  arrival. 

He  explained  all  the  arrangements  of 
the  bouse,  ho  showed  her  all  the  altera- 
tions which  he  had  made,  but  all  in  the 
cold  tone  he  had  adopted,  and  with  the 
Booibre  shade  that  had  come  over  his  face, 
since  the  conversation  at  Wiesbaden  had 
taken  place  between  them. 

No  cordial  irord  of  welcome  came  from 
his  lips,  and  with  eyes  dimmed  with  tears, 
and  a  choking  in  her  throat  which  imped- 
ed every  word,  Emmy  walked  by  his  side 


through  the  house.  When  they  came  at 
last  to  the  little  boudoir  prepared  for 
Emmy's  special  use  adjoining  the  bed- 
room, she  saw  in  its  arrangement  such 
generous  expense,  such  good  taste,  in  its 
ailk  hangings,  its  white  and  gold  paper, 
the  soft  couch,  the  small,  elegant  writing- 
table,  with  her  favourite  authors  beauti- 
fully bound  lying  upon  it,  aod  she  could 
not  but  recognize  Siword*s  careful  love  in 
a  hundred  little  trifles  which  were  evident 
at  the  first  glance  ;  she  was  no  longer  mis- 
tress of  herself^  and  while  the  tears  started 
from  her  eyes,  she  laid  her  hand  on  her 
husband's  shoulder,  and  said  in  a  whi»- 
per  — 

*^  Siword,  say  a  word  of  welcome  to  me, 
that  it  may  make  it  possible  for  me  to  ac- 
cept all  these  proofs  of  your  goodness  and 
love,  which  I  feel  I  so  little  deserve." 

But  Siword  did  not  speak  that  word. 

Disengaging  himself  from  her,  he  said 
coldly  — 

''  I  will  bid  you  welcome,  Emmy,  when 
that  perfect  confidence  shall  exist  between 
us  which  is  the  first  security  of  a  happy 
united  life,  when  in  reality,  and  not  only 
in  appearance,  you  come  home  to  Sollin- 
gen. 

At  these  cold,  repulsive  words  Emmy 
lost  all  self-command. 

Sinking  into  a  chair,  and  covering  her 
face  with  her  hands,  she  burst  into  tears. 

When  she  looked  up  again,  Siword  had 
left  the  room,  and  during  the  whole  of  the 
rest  of  the  evening  she  saw  no  more  of 
him.  She  sat  there  alone,  surrounded  by 
all  these  mew  and  beautiful  things,  but 
listening  to  the  howling  of  the  wind  and 
the  clatter  of  the  rain  as  an  accompani- 
ment to  her  sorrowful,  despairing  thoughts. 

And  yet  to  be  alone  was  in  a  certain 
sense  a  relief  which  she  doubly  valued, 
after  the  weeks  of  uninterupted  compan- 
ionship with  Siword.  There  was  some 
comfort  in  the  feeling  of  being  unobserved, 
and  free  to  weep  forth  her  sorrow  till  the 
source  of  her  tears  should  be  dried  up. 

She  did  not  undress,  and  did  not  go  to 
bed,  but,  turning  down  the  lamp,  she  went 
to  lie  down  on  the  sofa,  in  order  to  give 
free  scope  to  her  thoughts.  The  calm  re- 
pose, after  she  had  wept  out  the  long- 
smothered  sorrow,  did  her  much  good. 

The  conviction  that  her  behaviour  to 
her  husband,  such  as  it  had  hitherto  been, 
ought  not  to  go  on  much  longer,  that  for 
his  sake  it  could  not  continue  so,  was  con- 
firmed in  her  mind  by  the  calm  and 
thoughtful  retrospect  of  it,  which  until 
now  she  could  not  enter  upon. 

It  could  not — it  must  not  be  continued. 
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She  was  the  wife  of  Si  word,  and  he  mast 
not  be  sacrificed  to  the  mistake  she  had 
made  in  marrying  him.  She  had  accepted 
his  hand  of  her  own  free  will  aud  choice, 
the  hand  which  might  be  considered  by 
any  wo  [nan  as  a  treasure  to  be  coveted, 
and  she  ought  not  to  endare  that  the 
alienation  which  had  come  between  them 
should  continue. 

Could  Bhe  by  no  other  means  overcome 
that  alienation,  except  by  a  complete  con- 
fession, such  as  Si  word  seemed  to  require, 
then  she  would  appeal  to  his  goodness  and 
nobleness  to  stand  by  her  in  the  task  which 
duty  demanded  of  her. 

But  this  could  not  happen  till  she  had 
come  to  an  explanation  with  Braao« 


.  Th^  desire  for  action  which  during  all 
these  weeks  of  anxiety  had  slumbered  ia 
her,  now  woke  up  with  double  force. 

To  attempt  to  see  Bruno  was  out  of  the 
question  ;  but  to  ascertain  his  address,  to 
write  all  she  must  say  to  him  before  she 
could  find  rest,  this  she  could  and  would 
do. 

When  she  should  have  his  answer  in  ber 
hand),  she  would  force  herself,  not  indeed 
to  forget  him  —  that  was  impossible-- 
but  to  drive  back  his  image  ihro  the  re- 
motest corner  of  her  heart ;  her  duty  mas^t 
then  come  into  the  foreground,  aod  it 
must  be  her  main  endeavour  to  be  to  Si- 
word  and  Seyna  what  before  God  she  had 
promised  to  be. 


Thc  Obnesation  of  Elbctbicitt  bt  a  Cur. 
BBKT  OF  Water.  —  Zollner  has  ascribMl  the 
production  of  the  electrio  carrents  of  the  earth 
to  the  incaDdesccnt  molten  masses  io  motion  be- 
neath the  crust  which  generate  currents  in  the 
direction  of  their  own  motion;  and  he  has  ei- 
pressed  the  opinion  that  all  carrent-movements 
of  fluids,  especially  when  in  contact  with  solid 
bodies,  are  to  some  extent  acoompanied  with 
ourrents  of  electricity  that  have  the  same  direc- 
tion as  tho  fluids  themselves.  Zollner  inserted 
the  ends  of  the  oopper  wires  of  a  very  delicate 
galvanometer  of  Sauerwald  just  within  the  wall 
of  a  caoutchouo  tube  conveying  a  stream  of 
water,  and  observed  a  defleciion  of  several  de- 
grees of  the  scale,  thereby  indioatin^  the  exist- 
ence of  a  current  whose  direotion  is  that  of  the 
water.  The  greater  the  distance  between  the 
ends  of  the  wires  —  which,  by  the  way,  need 
not  be  exposed  to  the  force  of  the  current,  but 
may  be  replaced  by  metallic  plates  lying  against 
the  wall  of  the  tube — the  stronger  the  defleo- 
tion  of  the  needle.  While  recently  repeating 
ZoUner's  experiments.  Beets  obtain^  {Poggeii' 
dorpt  Annalen,  No.  7,  486)  simikr  results, 
but  found  that  the  currents  have  a  much  simpler 
origin.  The  needle  is  defleoterl  so  long  as  the 
reservoir  in  which  the  water  f«lls  is  not  isolated. 
The  metal  tap,  the  stream  of  water,  and  the 
reservoir,  in  faict,  form  a  voltaic  element  (brass, 
water,  lead)  whose  current  it  is  which  deflects 
the  needle.  By  filling  the  reservoir,  and  dip- 
ping the  free  end  of  the  tube,  also  filled,  into  it, 
the  current  is  observed  though  the  water  be  shut 
off,  nor  does  any  change  take  place  when  the 
tap  is  opened.  By  simply  inverting  the  posi- 
tion of  the  tube,  the  direction  of  the  current  is 
reversed;  this  is  observed  to  be  the  case  with  or 
without  a  flow  of  water.  If  the  reservoir  be 
isolated,  no  current  is  formed;  this  is  so  wheth- 
er the  water  be  allowed  to  flow  or  not.  When 
tap  and  reservoir  are  of  sine,  no  oorrent  is  pro- 1 


daoed  with  or  without  a  flow  of  water,  and  with 
or  without  isolation  of  the  reservoir.  Aceord- 
ing  to  Beetz's  observations,  then,  no  dectridty 
is  generated  by  a  stream  of  water. 


The  Ultra- Violet  Rats  of  tsb  SpBcnnnL 
—  Though  under  ordinary  conditions  only  the 
portion  of  the  spectrum  which  lies  between  A 
and  H  is  visible  to  the  eye,  it  has  been  found  by 
Sekulic  thnt  the  rays  beyond  the  violet  are  dis- 
tinctly seen  if  direct  sunlight  be  allowed  to  fill 
upon  the  pinsm.  Fraunhofer*s  lines  as  far  is 
the  N  group  make  their  appearance,  and  the  M 
group  comes  out  so  clearly  that  its  third  broad 
line  can  be  easily  covered  with  the  wire  of  the 
telescope.  The  N  group  is  somewhat  indistioet, 
only  the  bright  bands  being  identified.  Tbe 
colour  of  this  light  is  pale-bloe  or  sllver-grsy. 
When  examined  with  blue  glass,  this  portioa  of 
(he  spectrum  resembles  a  pale-blue  vapour,  at 
the  background  of  which  lie  the  dark  lines;  by' 
using  a  violet  glass,  it  appears  as  a  siWer-grav 
band  with  the  lines  on  a  oompletely  dark  fisid. 
The  lines  of  this  very  refrangible  portbn  of  the 
spectrum  agree  most  completely  with  those  of 
the  photographic  spectrum  given  in  Mailer's 
Lehrburk  der  Physik^  {Archives  de$  Sci' 
encet.  No.  175,  237.) 


It  is  announced  in  the  Journal  de  SicUe  that 
Bonati  has  constructed  a  spectroeoope  of  twenty- 
five  prisms,  which  shows  only  the  line  C  and  a 
small  portion  of  the  red  on  either  side  of  the 
line.  This  instrument,  which  enabled  him  to 
detect  the  line  C  on  the  centre  of  a  solar  spot, 
will  be  used  for  examining  not  only  the  proto- 
b^rances  of  the  edge,  but  more  particolarlj 
those  on  the  disc  of  the  sun. 
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From  The  Cornhtli  Maguine. 

OK  THK   OHIGIN    OF    SHAK8l*£AttK*a 
••TEM1'E6X." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  obsca- 
rity   which    hangs    around    Shakspeare'd 
life  has  helped  to  invest  his  fame  with  a 
kind  of  mythic  grandeur;  and  that,  apart 
from  the  sympathetic  appreciation  of  his 
genias,  which  CTery  mind  endowed  with 
poetic  sensibility    must    entertain,  there 
prevails,  as  regards  this  mighty  artist,  a 
balf-onconscious  impression  that  he  rose 
from  among  his  fellow-mortals    by  some 
indden  wafting  of  the  divine  afflatus,  and 
that  his   intellectual  track   is  not  to  be 
measured  by  the  ordinary  way-marks  of 
caa«e  and  consequence.     What  would   be 
the  effect  upon  us,  we  sometimes  cogitate, 
if  Shakspeare's  daily  life  were,  by  some 
▼onderful  biographical  "find,"  to  be  laid 
bare  before  u»  ?    If  diaries  and  letters,  as 
circamstantial   as   those    of  Scott  or  By- 
ron, were  to  inform  us  from  his  own  hand 
of  Iris  progressive  aims,  studies,  and  modes 
of  working?    The  difference  to    the  ap- 
prehension of  most  of  us  would  be  some- 
thing like  that  between  viewing  some  hill 
prospect  on  a  day  when  mists  obscure  all 
out  its  outline,  and  viewing  the  same  pros- 
pect again  on  a  day  when  the  atmosphere 
18  clear  and  reveals  every  intervening  ob- 
ject.   Under  the  revelations  of  positive 
detail,  thongh  the  beauty  and  the  grace 
aod  the  interest  of  the  landscape  may  even 
be  enhanced,  yet  the  effect  of  mysterious 
grandeur  grows  inevitably  less.    So  have 
we  watched  the  changes  of  Irish  moun- 
tain form  from  the  borders  of  the  beauti- 
ful lake  where  the  atmosphere,  as  capri- 
ciooa  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  seems 
to  revel  in  the  variety  of  effects  it  can  pro- 
dace.    Under  the  veil  of  an  easterly  mist, 
bow  have  the  bold  outlines  of  Mangerton, 
the  Reeks  or  the  Purple  Mountain  seemed 
magnified  by  the  obliteration  of  all  minor 
details.    Vague,  but  abrupt  in  their  gran- 
dear  they  loom  before  us ;  by  what  steps 
their  elevation  may  be  measured  we  can- 
not guess.    But  suddenly  the  breeze  shifts 
to  the  west  or  north,  and  then  how  has 
the  play  of  light  and  shadow  brought  out 
each   slope   and   each    prominence.    The 
height  remains,  but  the  sense  of  mystery 
is  diminished  as  from  object  to  object  the 
eye  is  led  onward  and  upward,  amused  with 
the  construction  as  well  as  charmed  with 
the  grace  of  detail.    Or  again,  at  other 
times,  the  mist  may  clear  partially  and  fit- 
fally:  a  glimpse  may   be  revealed,  then 
closed  again,  doubt  mixing  with  each  per- 
ception of  grove,  or  stream,  or  meadow. 
And  so  it  is  with  Shakspeare.    Though 


we  have  no  defiuite  biographical  data 
within  our  reach  to  lay  bare  tiie  progres- 
sive circumstances  of  his  working  life,  yet 
it  is  undeniable  that  criticism  has  done 
something  towards  accomplishing  the  pro> 
cess  in  question,  by  reasoning  out,  iofereo- 
tially,  in  a  surprising  number  of  instances, 
the  pedigree  and  manipulation  of  his 
thoughts.  Is  this  a  grateful  task  alto- 
gether V  In  the  first  place  we  should  ask 
is  it  a  process  of  which  the  ordinary 
Shakspeare  reader  is  at  all  adequately 
cognizant?  Is  it  not  still  the  accepted 
I  creed  of  most  of  us  that  the  prince  of  dra- 
matic poets  was  indeed  too  indolent  or 
too  pre-occupied  to  invent  the  framework 
of  his  stories,  but  that,  taking  readily  any 
at  hand  that  would  serve  his  purpose  he 
worked  off  his  dramas  at  a  heat,  breathed 
fire  into  puppets  of  clay,  soared  to  realms 
where  his  own  fancy  and  his  own  divina- 
tions of  human  nature  were  his  ouly  guide, 
and  found  in  his  own  fertile  brain  the  suffi- 
cient seed-plot  of  all  the  rich  ideas  that 
crowded  for  expression  on  his  pages. 

Now,  if  this  is  the  cherishea  as  well  as 
the  instinctive  creed  of  our  Shakspeare 
reader,  we  counsel  him  not  to  plunge  iuto 
the  labyrinth  of  Shakspearian  criticism 
which  the  busy  industry  of  modern  in- 
quiry has  elaborated.  If  he  does,  he  will 
find  that  not  for  the  general  outline  of 
the  great  poet's  stories  only,  but  for  al- 
most every  turn  and  evolution  the  action 
of  original  invention  is  sternly  denied 
him ;  and  that  not  only  for  his  plots,  but 
for  his  similes,  his  characters,  bis  fancies, 
his  vrords,  he  is  summoned  to  pay  large 
discount  at  the  bank  of  poetic  tradition, 
till  the  sum  total  of  his  intellectual  wealth 
appears  to  the  dazed  inquirer  as  though 
raised  on  credit  —  or,  to  vary  the  meta- 
phor, is  like  a  patch-work,  laboriously  con- 
structed from  hints  and  shreds  derived 
from  many  sources ;  and,  instead  of  imag- 
ining the  mighty  master  seated  on  high 
between  the  genius  of  Tragedy  and  that  of 
Comedy,  and  drinking  his  only  inspiration 
from  their  glances,  we  are  required  to  pose 
him  in  a  well-furnished  library,  consulting 
now  this  volume  and  now  that,  ^*  making 
studies "  for  a  particular  character  or  a 
telling  episode,  borrowing  and  recasting 
passages  sometimes  from  heathen  classics, 
sometimes  from  writers  and  translators 
of  his  own  generation,  but  combining  and 
selecting  always,  and  bringing  about  the 
magnificent  result  simply  by  that  wonder- 
ful gift  of  insight  and  assimilation,  that 
immeasurable  breadth  and  depth  of  sym- 
pathy, and  that  surpassing  judgment  which 
in  him  combined  to  constiiuta  a  creatiTO 
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faculty  far  more  really  such  thaa  the  or- 
dinary JDventor's  subtlest  cunuing. 

Is  this  too  highly-wrought  a  couclusion  ? 
Bead  the  body  of  criticism  which  has  fast- 
ened on  that  play,  of  all  he  wrote  perhaps 
the  richest  in  fancy  and  apparent  inyen- 
tion  —  we  mean  the  Tempest,  Our  at- 
tention has  been  drawn  to  the  subject 
lately  by  an  able  and  business-like  resum6 
of  the  literature  connected  with  this  piece, 
from  the  pen  of  a  German,  Johannes  Meis- 
ner.*  The  writer  does  not  advance  much 
that  is  new  or  original,  but  he  brings  to  a 
focus  the  principal  lines  of  evidential  criti- 
yCism  from  preceding,  commentators,  draws 
sensible,  if  not  always  irrefragable,  con- 
clusions, and  makes  us  see  clearly  the 
bearings  of  special  arguments  on  special 
points. 

His  seventh  chapter  is  a  lucid  summary 
of  all  the  **Quellen,*'  or  sources  and 
spring-heads  from  whence  the  stream  of 
Shakspeare's  celebrated  drama  is  presum- 
ably found  to  flow.  We  shall  have  to  con- 
sider these  presently,  and  to  compare  some 
of  our  German  author*s  arguments  and 
conclusions  with  the  dicta  of  other  inquir- 
ers. Meanwhile,  the  closing  paragraph  of 
the  chapter  referred  to  furnishes  an  appo- 
site commentary  on  the  observations  just 
made. 

*'  The  preceding  juxtaposition  of  deriva- 
tive sources,"  says  Meissner,  *'  has  given 
us  an  interesting  glance  into  the  poet's 
workshop.  We  see  that,  when  he  was  in 
want  of  an  action,  of  anything  appertain- 
ing to  story,  he  never  drew  from  his  own 
fancy.  Was  it  that  the  inventive  faculty 
of  the  novelist  did  really  not  belong  to 
him  ?  Was  age  beginning  to  diminish  his 
powers  ?  Or  was  it  from  a  calculation  of 
advantages,  that,  instead  of  letting  the  ac- 
tion evolve  itself  freely  and  unconditional- 
ly out  of  the  characters  as  would  proba- 
bly have  been  the  case  had  he  invented  the 
action  himself,  he  allowed  the  action,  as  it 
were,  to  join  itself  on  to  the  characters 
from  outside  ?  Probably,  it  was  from  all 
these  reasons  combined.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  infer- 
ence, which,  indeed,  is  corroborated  by  his 
other  work.^  that,  in  the  case  of  this  first 
of  all  poets,  the  story-teller's  inventive  tal- 
ent, which,  as  a  rule,  is  less  the  gift  of  the 
German  than  of  the  Romance  nations,  less 
the  gift  of  men  than  of  women,  was  strik- 
ingly small  in  proportion  to  the  develop- 
meut  of  his  fancy  in  other  respects." 

It  may  be  objected,  that  the  restless 
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searching  of  German  critics  is  apt  to  over- 
do this  business  of  source-finding,  and,  in 
effect,  we  withhold  our  adhesion  from  some 
of  Meissner's  inferential  juxtapositions; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  was  not 
by  German  critics,  but  by  English  critics, 
that  the  track  of  Shakspeare's  borrowings 
was  first  opened  up ;  and  though  the  black- 
letter  hunt  may  have  been  carried  to  ex- 
travagant lengths  sometimes,  yet  the  dis- 
covery of  ShsS^spearian  plots  and  ideas  in 
books  which,  from  all  probabilities,  exter- 
nal as  well  as  internal,  must  have  met  the 
poet's  eye,  leaves  no  reasonable  doubt  as 
to  the  habitual  manner  of  his  working. 

And  so  impressed  were  our  old  investi- 
gators with  the  evidence  to  this  effect 
which  came  before  them,  that  they  grew 
restless  when  for  any  play  a  prototype  i^aa 
not  forthcoming.  Now,  of.  such  exception- 
al cases  th^re  happened  to  be  two.  Looeys 
Labour's  Last  and  the  TempesL  The  black- 
letter  hunt  was  up.  That  the  tales  on 
which  these  two  dramas  were  founded  mu^t 
exist  somewhere,  was  generally  believed. 
In  the  case  of  the  Tempesty  Steevens  took 
it  for  granted.  Warton  had  a  vague  story 
about*  poor  Collins  in  the  latter  melancholy 
stage  of  his  life  having  told  him  of  an 
Italian  tale  he  had  once  seen  answering  the 
purpose  required.  Malone,  indeed,  ven- 
tured to  doubt  the  existence  of  any  such 
origin,  and  to  propound  the  theory  that 
Shakspeare,  in  the  composition  of  this  fa- 
mous play,  may  actually  have  invented  a 
new  evolution  of  certain  hints  of  character 
and  action  to  be  found  in  a  tale  of  Turber- 
ville's,  and  in  Greene's  drama  of  Alphon- 
suSy  King  of  Arragoiu  It  did  not  seem 
much  to  assume  of  the  greatest  of  all  imag- 
inative poets  certainly ;  and,  for  ourselves, 
the  odd  thing  to  our  minds,  after  all  that 
has  been  said  and  proved,  is  to  conceive 
that  Shakspeare  never  should  have  invent- 
ed de  premiere  inslarice  at  all.  The  deriva- 
tive belief,  however,  hung  over  the  minds 
of  critics,  and  Joseph  Hunter,  in  his  Dis- 
quisition of  1839,  dwelt  upon  the  supposed 
lacuna  in  connection  with  the  similar  lacu- 
na in  the  case  of  Love's  Labours  Lost,  with 
the  v^ew  of  enforcing  his  own  belief  about 
the  early  date  of  the  play.  He  held  that 
both  these  dramas  were  struck  off  from  a 
common,  as  yet  undiscovered,  source ;  that» 
in  Mere's  catalogue  of  1598,  which  men- 
tions Love's  Labour's  Lost  and  Love's  Lor 
bourns  Won  as  two  then  extant  pieces,  it 
was  the  Tempest  and  not  AWs  Well  thai 
Ends  Well,  as  most  critics  have  supposed, 
which  was  intended  by  the  latter  duplicate 
title. 

«<  And  here,"  says  Hunter,  "  allow  me  to 
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ask  how  it  has  happened  that  the  criticB 
abroad,  and  especially  those  of  Germ  tiny, 
who  are  such  great  admirers  of  Shak- 
apeare,  have  done  nothing  for  us  in  this 
department? "'(the  search  for  originals). 
**.••!  would  suggest  to  the  lovers  of 
Shakspeare  on  the  Continent,  that  search 
ahould  be  made  in  the  libraries  for  rare' 
books  of  this  class  in  the  literature  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  that  a  better  ser- 
Tice  could  scarcely  be  rendered  in  biblio- 
graphy than  to  bring  to  light  the  rarer 
volumes  of  this  rare  class,  and  to  make 
known  what  particular  stories  they  con- 
tain." 

No#,  it  so  happens  that  at  the  time 
Hunter  wrote,  German  erudition  had  made 
a  discovery  which    it  seems  strange  he 
should  have  known  nothing  of.    Tieck,  in 
the  publication  Deuisches  Theater,  1817,  bad 
drawn  attention  to  the  similarity  existing 
between    Shakspeare's    Tempest   and  the 
Fair  Sidea  (Sch^ne  Sidea)  of  Jacob  Ayrer, 
a  dramatic  poet  of  Niiremberg,  who  died 
in  1605.    The  whole  subject  of  the  con- 
nection between  the  English  and  German 
stage  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies opened  up  a  field  for  investigation 
unsuspected  by  the  earlier  commentators. 
We  shall  have  to  speak  of  this  presently. 
Meanwhile,  the  points  of  resemblance  be- 
tween the  stories  of  the  two  plays  in  ques- 
tion are,  speaking  generally,  these :    In 
both,  a  prince  (Ludolf=«Prospero),  being 
imjustly  driven  out  of  his  dominions,  lives 
in  seclusion  and  privation  with  a  lovely 
daughter  (SideapsMiranda),  and  practises 
the  arts  of  magic.    The  father  and  daugh- 
ter are  served  by  two  dependants,  the  one 
an  obedient,  though  unwilling,  spirit  (Run- 
cival^"  Ariel),  the  other  a  coarse-grained 
being  (Jahn  Molitor«Caliban).    By  help 
of  the  obedient  spirit,  a  handsome  young 
prince  (EngelbrechtasFerdinand),  son  of 
the  exiled  sage's  hereditary  enemy  (T^ud- 
egastsacAlonzo),  isdelivt^red  into  his  power. 
The  young  prince  is  forced  to  hard  servi- 
tude, especially  to  the  task  of  heaping  up 
logs  of  wood.    The  princess  falls  in  love 
with  him  at  first  sight,  and  takes  the  initia- 
tive in  declaring  to  him  her  afiection  and 
her  compassion  for  his  labours.     Mean- 
while, the  father  of  the  young  prince  la- 
ments his  loss,  and  has  consolation  offered 
him  by  a  trusty  councillor  ^Frauzisco^^ 
Gonzalo).    The  recovery  of  his  son  causes 
him   great  joy,  the  union  of  the  young 
couple  is  ratified,  and  the  prince-magician 
has  his  dominions  restored  to  him. 

Besides  this,  the  main  action  of  the  play, 
there  is  in  each  a  comical  episode,  or  suc- 
ttaion  of  rollicking  incidents.    Jahn  Moll- 


tor,  though  in  some  respects  he  stands  in  the 
place  of  Caliban,  and  sometimes  plays 
the  tricks  ascribed  by  Shakspeare  to 
Ariel,    resembles   in   his   personnel   more 

Sroperly  Stephano,  and  Jack  Pudding  or 
lerry  Andrew  of  German  comedy.  We 
have  in  Ayrer  wild  itiusic  with  drums  and 
fifes,  spirit,  dances,  mystifications,  and 
practical  jokes,  and  a  general  subjection 
of  the  rowdy  characters  to  the  superior 
authority  of  the  magician,  all  which  pre- 
sent an  nnmistakble  counterpart  to  Shaks- 
peare's  conceptions;-  while,  it  should  be 
said,  that  for  the  English  poet's  special 
delineations,  both  of  Ariel  and  of  Caliban, 
other  sources  have  been  discovered  in  the 
quaint  mythology  of  the  Rosicrucian  sys- 
tem and  in  contemporary  descriptions  of 
savage  tribes.  None  of  the  points  of 
similarity  between  the  two  plays  are  more 
striking  than  the  incident  of  the  logs  of 
wood.    Engelbrecht  says :  — 

Ladolf  the  Prtnoe  has  made  me  captive. 
Great  sorrow  and  labour  do  I  thereby  suSer; 
I  am  forced  to  bring  a  quMotity  of  wood  for  him. 
And  to  out  it  up  and  divide  it  iu  pieoes. 

Says  Ferdinand :  — 

I  most  remove  some  thousand  of  these  logs,  and 

pile  them  up 
Upon  a  sore  iajunction. 

And  then  in  both  cases  comes  the  pity  and 
the  proffered  love  of  the  maiden  who  be- 
holds the  labour;  homely  and  rough  and 
matter-of-fact  in  the  exposition  of  the 
old  Nfiremberg  playwright,  superlatively 
graceful  and  poetical  in  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish dramatist :  — 

My  sweet  mistress 
Weeps  when  she  sees  me  work,  &o. 

Special  coincidences  of  thouglit  and  ex- 
pression abound.  Both  in  the  Tempest  and 
in  Sidea  the  young  prince,  attempting  to 
resist  the  magician,  is  divestea  of  all 
bodily  strength  by  the  wave  of  that 
potentate's  wand.  '*  Yes,  it  is  pure  magic," 
exclaims  Engelbrecht;  '*!  have  lost  the 
power  of  both  my  hands;  I  cannot  stir, 
and,  therefore,  I  cannot  choose  but  be  thy 
prisoner." 

Gome  from  thy  ward  (says  Prospero  to  Ferdi- 
nand)— 
For  I  can  here  disarm  thee  with  this  stick. 

And  make  thy  weapon  drop 

....  Thy  nerves  are  in  their  infancy  again,    ' 

And  have  no  vigour  in  them. 

Ferdinand  —  1^  they  are. 

My  spirits,  as  in  a  dream,  are  all  bound  up,  &0. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  similarities  be- 
ween   the  Tempest  and  the  SchQae  Sidia 
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preclude  the  hypothesis  of  mere  accident 
as  the  grouud  of  connection.     The  ques- 
tions remain,  did  Ayrer  copy  from  SUaks- 
peare  or  did  Shakspeare  copy  from  Ayrer, 
or  did  both  frame  their  stories  from   a 
common    source,  some  legendary  tale  of 
the  Middle  Ages  which  has  not  come  down 
to  us  in  its  original  form?     We  may  say 
at  once   that,  for  the    first    supposition, 
there  seems*  t^  bo  no  case  at  all.     Whether 
from  chronological  or  inherent  improba- 
bilities, no  competent  critics  have  thought 
the  theory  worth  upholding.    The  doubt 
lies  between  the  other  two.     Here    also 
there  is  a  common  admission.     That  some 
early  prototype  for  the  story  —  that  is,  for 
its  serious    incidents  —  did  exist^  is  be- 
lieved by  I^Ieissncr  as  well  as  by  the  critic 
in  the  Athenceum  (1865),  whose  thesis  he 
repudiates.    There  occur,  it  seems,  in  the 
aerious  part    of   Ayrer*s   play,    allusions 
which  do  not  appear  to  grow  out  of  the 
incidents  as  he  repreiients  them,  and  which 
are  inexplicable,  except  as    being   care- 
lessly taken  from  the  original  he  had  be- 
fore him.     But  then  again,  says  Meissner, 
remark  this :   The  comic  part  of  Ayrer's 
play  differs  entirely  iu  character  from  the 
main  or  serious  action ;  the  circumstances 
do  not  ari^.e  out  of  each  other,  the  effect 
of  the  two  portions  is  heterogeneous ;  the 
comic    episode    must   either    have    been 
Ayrer's  own  invention  or  have  been  de- 
rived   from    some    other    source.      Now 
Shakppeare*3    similarities    to    Ayrer    run 
through  both  parts  of  the  play,  the  serious 
or  romantic,  and  the  burlesque  or  comic. 
It  is  next  to  impossible  that   he   should 
have  hit  upon  the  same  two  models  that 
Ayrer  hit  upon,  and  worked  them  together 
in  similar  fashion ;  or  that,  having  drawn 
his  romantic  incidents  from  the  same  mod- 
el that  Ayrer  did,  his  invention  should  have 
supplied  comic  elements  bearing  so  much 
resemblance  to  Avrer*s.    The  inference  is 
that  he  drew  direct  from  Ayrer  himself, 
and  not  from  Ayrer's  models;   and  from 
this  inference  there  would  seem  to  be  but 
one  possible  escape,  t.6.,  the  chance  that 
the  original  story  did  contain  the  burlesque 
scries  of  event.s  as  well  as  the  serious,  a 
chance  which  Meissner,  at  all  events,  thinks 
not  worth  considering. 

And  now,  how  stands  the  external 
evidence  for  Shakspeare's  contact  with 
Ayrer  ?  German  investigation,  beginning 
with  Tieck*s  time,  some  fifty  years  since, 
has  established  the  fact,  undreamt  of  by 
our  earlier  commentators,  that  a  close  con- 
nection did,  in  fact,  subsist  between  the 
English  and  the  German  stage  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  sixteenth  and  beginning  of  the 


seventeenth  centuries.  English  masiciant 
and  tragedians  were  in  the  habit  uf  coming 
over  to  Germany  and  representing  either 
English  or  German  plays.  Jacob  Ayrer 
himself,  in  the  preface  to  his  SchUne  Stdea^ 
alludes  to  the  "■  new  English  manner  and 
style"  of  acting  as  an  attraction.  In  the 
year  1587,  we  find  a  Frankfort  poetaater 
talking  of  his 

Intent 
To  go  and  see  the  English  play« 
Of  which  men  have  so  much  to  say. 

Da  war  nur  weiter  mein  Intent 
Zu  sehn  das  Englische  Spiel, 
DavoQ  ich  bab*  gehurt  so  vieL 

In  the  same  year  (1587)  there  is  extant 
a  salary-warrant  of  Duke  Christian  of 
Saxony  for  **  five  fiddlers  and  iustt  umental 
musiciaus  from  England,"  two  of  whom 
happen  to  be  '•  Thomas  Pope "  and 
"  George  Bryan,"  names  known  as  be- 
longing to  two  of  Shakspeare's  subsequent 
colleagues  at  the  Blactkfriars  Theatre. 
There  is  extant,  also,  the  note-book  of  one 
John  Cellarius,  of  Nuremberg  (Ayrer's 
city),  in  which  are  found  the  autographs 
of  the  English  players,  Thomas  Sackville 
(dated  24  |  3  1606)  and  John  Bradstreet 
(1  I  2  1004) ;  also  an  autograph  fugue  by 
the  well-known  composer  John  Dowland, 
who,  some  think,  is  commemorated  in 
Shakspeare's  Passionate  Pilgrim,  Agun, 
the  Niiremberg  archives  contain  a  notioe 
that  in  October,  1612,  certain  English  ao- 
tors  engaged  by  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse 
played  in  that  city  some  tragedies  and 
comedies  "  partly  unknown  in  Germany :  '* 
and  another  notice,  apparently  still  more 
to  our  purpose,  that  on  Sunday,  the  27tti 
of  June,  1613,  and  for  some  days  follow- 
ing, the  servants  of  the  Elector  of  Bran- 
denburg and  some  *'  English  comedians  " 
acted,  in  costly  masques  and  apparel  and  in 
"  good  German  speech,"  the  "  beautiful 
comedies  and  tragedies  of  PhUoU  and 
Marianne^  of  Celide  and  Sedea"  &c.  There 
would  seem  to  be  a  little  uncertainty 
whether  Celide  and  Sedea  are  the  names 
of  two  plays  of  one :  if  of  two,  it  is  pretty 
clear  that  Sedea  must  be  the  same  with 
the  Schdne  Sidea  of  the  Niiremberg  play- 
wright. And  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  this 
same  year,  1613,  happens  to  be  the  datef 
of  the  first  positive  notice  wo  have  of  tbe 
Tempest.  According  to  the  accounts  of  the 
Lord  Treasurer  Harrington,  it  was  acted) 
with  other  pieces  on  occasion  of  the  mar- 
riage festivities  of  the  Prince  Palatine  and 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James,  I.  True, 
there  is  no  proof  that  it  was  then  repre- 
sented for  tike  Jirst  time,  but  sticklers  fi>r 
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tlie  latest  date  omignable  to  the  play  are 
willing  8o  to  believe. 

There  exist  other  traces  besides  of 
^akspeare's  acquaintance  with  German 
dramatic  writers.  Instances  have  been 
prodnced  from  Much  Ado  About  Nothing 
and  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor^  betray- 
ing suggestions  from  Ayrer's  Phoenizia,  and 
from  two  plays  of  Duke  Jalins  of  Bruns- 
wick. Tittmann,  indeed,  has  tried  to  make 
oat  that  Shakspeare  himself  once  resided 
in  Germany ;  bnt  though  his  case  must  be 
regarded  as  non  proven^  still  there  is  abund- 
ant documentary  evidence  that,  for  at  least 
fire-and-twenty  years,  the  histrionic  inter* 
course  between  the  countries  was  frequent 
and  familiar.  This  is  natural  enough,  when 
we  consider  how  much  general  intercourse 
between  them  the  Reformation  had  brought 
about;  how  common  it  was  for  English 
Puritan  divines  to  take  up  their  abode  at 
Frankfort  and  other  places;  how  many 
German  theologians  settled  at  the  English 
Universities ;  how  much  the  writings  of 
Luther  were  read  by  the  adherents  of  the 
Reformation.  Karl  £lze,  a  noted  Shak- 
spearian  commentator  of  our  time,  in  his 
preface  to  an  edition  of  a  play  of  Chap- 
man's, which  itself  contains  German-speak- 
ingcharacters,  brings  forward  the  names 
of  many  persons  at  the  English  court  who, 
when  Chapman  wrote,  can  be  proved  to 
have  nnderstood  German.  That  Marlowe's 
Paustus  was  derived  directly  from  the  story 
as  told  in  the  German  popular  legends,  has 
lately  been  argued  with  much  plausibility. 
All  this  intercourse  was  brought  to  an  end, 
as  ic  would  seem,  by  the  troubles  preluding 
the  outbreak  of  the  Thirty  Tears'  War. 
Germany,  harassed  by  internal  discord,  fell 
into  the  rearmost  ranks  of  civilization. 
France,  and  the  French  connection,  were 
everything  to  the  England  of  the  later 
Stuarts.  When  the  Hanoverian  succes- 
sion, a  century  after  Shakspeare's  death, 
brought  England  and  Germany  together 
again,  they  met  as  strangers,  with  very 
scant  international  sympathy.  We  know 
that  Lord  Carteret's  acquaintance  with  the 
language  of  his  master,  George  I.,  was  then 
the  most  rare  of  accomplishments. 

We  now  turn  to  another  part  of  our 
subject.  The  play  of  Shakspeare,  like  that 
of  Jacob  Ayrer,  betrays  the  action  of  more 
orisioB  than  one.  For  the  whole  nautical 
part  of  the  Tempest,  there  exists  no  hint  or 
model  in  the  German  piece.  Was  this  nau- 
tical part,  then,  invention  purely?  Here, 
enthusiasts  jealous  for  the  supposed  hon- 
our of  Shakspeare  have  flourished  their 
trumpets,  and  talked  of  **  the  poet's  eye  in 
A  fine  phreniy  rolling,"  and  his  "  bodying 
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forth  the  forms  of  things  unknown,"  ^. 
Could  Shakspeare,  forsooth,  not  have 
framed  out  of  bis  own  conception  the  storm, 
the  shipwreck,  and  the  enchanted  island  ? 

It  seems  almost  an  ungracious  task  again 
to  "  syllogize  invidious  truths,"  as  Dante 
has  it.  Shakspeare,  we  know,  had  an  invet- 
erate habit  of  borrowing  his  plots.  Narra- 
tives of  shipwrecks,  &e^  did  exist  when  he 
composed  his  play,  bearing  strong  resem- 
blance to  his  own  in  form  and  expression. 
He  must,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  thiugs, 
be  supposed  (whether  he  borrowed  from 
them  or  not)  to  have  seen  these  particular 
narratives.  Now,  what  inference  remains 
to  be  drawn  from  such  premises  ?  The 
particular  question,  from  what  authorities 
ne  borrowed,  will  lead  us  to  the  much- 
vexed  question  of  dates. 

Theobald  and  Capell  first  pointed  out 
the  probable  connection  of  the  storm  and 
the  enchanted  island  with  the  voyage  and 
shipwreck  of  Sir  Creorge  Somers  and  Sir 
Thomas  Gates  on  the  Bermudas  in  1609. 
The  hint  that  set  them  on  this  track  was 
the  reference  in  Ariel's  speech,  where  he 
says  to  Prospero  (Act  i.  sc.  2)  :  •-- 

In  the  deep  nook  where  onoe 
Thou  oalPdst  me  up  at  midnight  to  fetch  dew 
From  the  still  vexed  Bermoothes. 

Malone  worked  out  the  hint  circuQistan* 
tially,  and,  with  true  commentatorial  jeal- 
ousy, was  careful  to  show  that  his  conclu- 
sions were  more  purposelike  and  definite 
than  anything  advanced  by  his  predeces- 
sors. Supposing  the  play  to  have  been 
immediately  inspired  by  the  news  of  the 
Bermuda  disaster,  he  assigned  the  date  of 
its  composition  to  the  first  half  of  the  year 
1611.  By  so  doing,  he  excluded  the  influ- 
ence of  some  important  pamphlets  on  the 
subject,  which  came  out  rather  later ;  and 
subsequent  Bermudists  have  preferred  to 
fix  the  date  of  composition  close  upon  the 
representation  of  the  play  recorded  in  the 
Lord  Treasurer's  accounts,  ue,  the  spring 
of  1613.  Since  its  first  suggestion,  the 
Bermuda  theory  has  been  the  one  most 
generally  received.  Meissner,  the  German 
critic,  whose  work  is  now  before  us,  gives 
it  his  full  adhesion. 

A  bold  objector,  however,  in  1839  ad- 
vanced a  different  opinion.  The  Rev. 
Joseph  Hunter  fished  up  another  island  to 
lay  claim  to  being  the  seat  of  Prospero's 
sovereignty.  Geographically,  there  was 
certainly  some  vraisemblance  in  the  idea 
that  Lampedusa,  the  rocky  islet  in  the 
Mediterranean,  was  the  stone  of  stumb- 
ling for  the  king's  ship  bound  home  to 
Naples,  and  not  the  distant  rocks  of  the 
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Atlantic.  Indeed,  we  cannot  help  being 
reminded  —  as  regards  the  Berntudas  in 
this  connection  —  of  Don  Quixote's  poHte 
remonstrance  to  the  Duchess :  ^  But  may 
I  ask  why  your  highness  embarked  at 
O^suna,  seeing  that  is  not  a  seaport 
town  V  "  Negatively,  Hunter  proved  with 
some  force  that  Ariel's  reference  to  the 
Bermudas  was  quite  explicable  irrespec- 
tive of  the  Gates  and  Somers  shipwreck ; 
that  to  talk  of  that  occasion  a<)  the  **  dis- 
covery "  of  the  Bermudas  was  a  misno- 
mer; that  the  islands  were  well  known  by 
fame  to  the  English  public  before  that 
date ;  in  fact,  that  their  weird  tempestu- 
ous character  had  become  a  commouplace 
with  writers.  Had  not  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh, in  his  Discovery  of  Guiana  (published 
in  1596),  spoken  of  the  Bermudas  as  a 
**  hellish  sea  for  thunder,  lightning,  and 
storms?"  Had  not  Sir  Fulke  Greville 
(I^rd  Brooke^  written,  as  early  as  when 
he  and  Sir  Philip  Sydney  were  young, — 

Whoever  sails  near  to  Bermuda  eoast. 

Goes  hard  aboard  the  monarchy  of  Fear»  &c.  7 

That  Shakspcare  had  a  prototype  for  his 
description  of  the  storm  itself,  Hunter 
doubted  as  little  as  anybody  else ;  and  he 
it  was  who  first  drew  attention  to  the 
elaborate  description  of  a  similar  catastro- 
phe in  the  41st  canto  of  Ariosto,  where  the 
resemblances  are  so  many  and  so  minute 
that  even  Bermudists  have  since  admitted 
this  passage  as  at  least  one  of  the  sources 
of  Shakspeare's  imagery.  Then,  the  island 
on  which  Ariosto's  adventurers  were 
wrecked,  if  not  Lfimpedusa  itself,  was 
clearly  in  its  vicinage,  and  might,  presu- 
mably, have  led  Shakspeare's  fancy  to  the 
spot.  These  were  Hunter's  strong  points. 
But,  if  he  prided  himself  on  the  force  of 
his  geographical  argument,  he  ought  to 
have  seen  that  in  it  lay  the  seeds  of  weak- 
ness to.  If  it  were  as  preposterous  as  he 
supposes  to  fmagine  Shakspeare  casting 
his  voyagers  from  Tunis  to  Naples  on  or 
near  an  island  3,000  miles  beyond  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  why  did  Ariel  talk 
of  being  sent  from  a  nook  in  Lampedusa 
to  fetch  dew  from  that  very  locality  ?  Did 
not  Ariel's  speech  imply  the  neighbour- 
hood, at  all  events,  of  the  Bermudas  to 
the  island  where  Prospero  was  living? 
For  the  rest,  Hunter  laid  stress  on  th^  ac- 
counts of  Lampedusa  as  rocky  and  desert, 
and  especially  as  abounding  in  firewood, 
with  which  article  he  found  out  that  it 
supplied  Malta.  Now,  had  Hunter  come 
across  the  Sch6ne  Sidea  of  Ayrer,  he 
would  have  seen  that  assuredly  there,  and 
from  no  Lampedusian  stores,  the  captive 


king's  son  found  the  log- work  prepared  for 
his  hands. 

Meissner,^  his  r^wn^of  the  critical  the- 
ories regarding  the  Tempest,  vLtier\j"tioo}its 
Hunter's  Lampedusian  fancy,  though  he 
does  not  tako  the  trouble  of  discussing  it 
in  detail.  But  he  accepts  the  reference  to 
Ariosto,  and,  in  fact,  adds  to  its  force  by 
citing  passages  from  other  cantos  —  the 
thirteenth  (15-19)  and  the  nineteenth  (50, 
&c.)  —  which  Hunter  had  overlooked,  and 
which  supply  some  significant  touches,  as, 
for  iustance,  the  description  of  the  St. 
Hermus'  light,  analogous  to  the  fairy 
flame  of  Ariel  on  board  the  struggling  vea- 
scl:  — 

Ma  diede  speme  lor  d'aria  aerenm 

La  disiata  luoe  di  Ssiato  Ermo, 

Che  *n  pnia  s'ud'i  cocchina  a  por  si  veone, 

Che  pia  non  v'erano  arbort  ne  aoteoMi 

Veduto  fiammeggiiir  la  bella  face, 

S'iDgiooochiaro  tutti  i  naviganti,  &0. 

Compare  Tempest,  Act  ii.  scene  2. 
In  every  cabin  I  flamed  amaaemeDt,  fta. 

And  is  there  no  such  thins;  as  an  origi* 
nal  conception  ?  asks  one  of  our  English 
commentators  indignantly.  Mast  there 
needs  be  an  eternal  succession  of  borrow- 
ings among  great  poets  ?  If  Arioato  sug- 
gested the  description  of  a  storm  to  Shaks- 
peare, who  suggested  it  to  Ariosto  ?  Now 
here  we  have  simply  to  repeat  the  remark 
we  made  before.  A  certain  publication  is 
before  the  world  which  for  Shakspeare  not 
to  have  seen  is  most  difficalt  to  believe. 
Sir  John  Harrington,  a  courtier  and  a 
friend  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  and  a  noted 
man  of  letters,  put  forth  a  translation  of 
Ariosto  in  1591.  Tlie  ftaliao  poets  were 
very  much  studied  at  that  time  in  England, 
and  Harrington's  Ariosto  was  a  noted  and 
and  popular  work.  The  argument  of  the 
derivatists  as  against  the  advocates  of 
spontaneous  generation  is  not  —  Here  in 
some  obscure  black-letter  author  we  have 
found  a  conception  which  resembles  one 
of  Shakspeare's,  and  which,  therefore, 
Shakspeare  may  have  got  bold  of  and 
copied;  but — Here  is  a  narrative,  ficti- 
ons or  otherwise,  which,  reasoning  from 
external  probability,  must  have  come 
under  Shakspeare's  eyes.  If  striking  coin- 
cidences of  thought  and  expre^^sion  are  to 
be  found  b«;tweeu  a  scene  of  Spakspeare'a 
and  a  portion  of  such  a  publication,  ii 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  therefore,  that 
there  is  an  autecedont  probability  of  con- 
nection to  set  out  with. 

But  Meissner  does  not    take  Arioato^s 
storm    as  the  real   inspiring   cauae    of 
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Shakspeare's,  however  ideas  derived  from 
it  may  have  hannted  the  later  poet's  mind. 
Meissoer  is  a  strong  Bermudist.  He  as- 
sumes the  latest  date  for  the  composition 
of  the  play  (1013),  aind  he  suppose«»  it  to 
have  been,  as  to  its  nautical  part,  founded 
on  the  accounts  of  the  Bermuda  storm  and 
aocompanying  transactions,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  years  1610-1612,  chiefly 
froni  the  pen  of  a  certain  William  Strachey, 
who  is  traced  to  have  been  Secretary  and 
Recorder  to  the  Council  of  Virginia  in 
1610;  to  have  been  lodging  in  Blackfriafs 
where  Shakspeare's  theatre  was  situated, 
when  he  pabUshed  a  treatise  on  Virginia 
in  1612,  and  who  is  shown  by  his  writings 
to  have  been  a  versifler,  and  also  a  master 
of  a  picturesque  prose  style.  Nay,  it  is 
attempted  to  be  proved  that  Strachey 
quoted  Hamlet^  but  this  is  a  far-fetched  bit 
of  induction  from  his  reference  to  the  **  fu- 
rious Pyrrhus,"  as  likely  as  not  to  have 
been  a  proverbial  expression.  Besides,  it 
is  lUerally  found  not  in  Hamlet^  where  we 
have  the  "  rugged  Pyrrhua  —  the  hellish 
Pyrrhus,"  but  in  the  earlier  play  of  Dido^ 
Queen  of  Carthage. 

Meiasner  shows  unquestionably  a  very 
strong  case  when  he  orings  forward  the 
circumstantial  account    of  the  Bermuda 
shipwreck,  which  is  to  be  found  in  Sira- 
chey'B  Tract  contained  in  Purchases  Pil- 
ffrimSy  part  4,  and  is  entitled  —  **  A  true  re- 
pertory of  the  wracke  and  redemption  of 
Sir  Thomas  Gates,  Knight,  upon  and  from 
the  islands  of  the  Bermudas ;  his  coming 
to  Virginia,  and  the  estate  of  that  Colo- 
nie  then  and  after,  under  the  government 
of  the  Lord  de  la  Warre,  July  15,  1610; 
written   by   William    Strachey,  Esquire." 
Why  Meissner  should  speak  of  the  tract 
in  question  as  *'  a  new  and  happy  discov- 
ery "  we  know  not.     He  is  apparently  ig- 
norant that  Hunter  was  aware  of  its  exist- 
ence, and  refers  to  it  (DlsquisUwriy  p.  33). 
Meissner,  it  seems,  however,  had  written 
great  part  of  his  book  before  the  Tract 
caaie  under  his  own  cognizance,  and  he 
gives    its    substance  as  a  supplementary 
chapter,    calculated     to     give     enhanced 
strength  to  the  views  he  had  already  ad- 
Toc<ated — in  fact,  as   he  believes,  to  es- 
tablish   his    Bermuda  vie  as  beyond    all 
cavil-    We  freely  admit  that,  if  all  difficult- 
ies as  to  the  late  date  of  the  play  can  be 
removed,  it  would  seem  highly  probable 
thae   Shakspeare  did  build  his  storm  and 
inland  imagery  mainly  on  Strachey's  oar- 
rative:    the    coincidences  are    sufficieutly 
striking :  —  The    St.    Hermus    light,  the 
death  fears  of  the  sailors,  the  enchanted 
fame  of  the  island,  its  natural  features,  its 


*' standing  pools,**  its  trees --■  cedars,  firs, 
and  oaks  —  the  conspiracies  against  the 
governor ;  we  hesitate  to  add  the  tor- 
toises, because  the  comparison  of  unwilling 
Caliban  to  that  animal  may  have  been  just 
as  likely  suggested  by  the  old  proverbial 
fable  of  the  hare  and  the  tortoise. 

But  the  date,  is  it  supportable  on  other 
grounds  ?  In  ^he  present  state  of  evidence, 
we  do  not  pretend  to  a  positive  opinion 
about  this.  Karl  Elze,  one  of  the  latest 
German  critics,  advocates  a  much  earlier 
one  — 1605.  This  would  obviously  cut 
the  play  altogether  loose  from  the  Gates 
and  Somers  Bermuda  apparatus.  Hunter, 
as  we  have  seen,  goes  as  far  back  as  1596 ; 
but  there  are  improbilities  in  his  case  on 
which  we  have  not  time  to  expatiate.  We 
have  spoken  of  1613  as  a  positive  note 
of  time  for  a  representation  of  the  Tempest, 
The  piece  could  not  have  been  composed 
later  than  the  royal  marriage  festivities  of 
that  year.  There  is  another  chronological 
mark  which  all  critics  have  been  obliged 
to  take  into  consideration.  In  Act  ii. 
Scene  1,  Gonznlo,  the  old  councillor, 
amuses  himself  and  his  shipwrecked  com- 
panions by  describing  how  lie  would  gov- 
ern and  plant  the  unknown  island  were  he. 
its  master.  Now,  the  lines  which  convey 
Gonzalo's  Utopian  fancies  are  an  almost 
literal  transcript  of  a  passage  in  Florio^s 
translation  of  Montaigne's  Essays,  a  book 
which  was  published  in  England  in  1603. 
No  commentator  has  ever  doubted  the 
connection.  The  citation  is  direct  and  un- 
mistakable. Hunter,  indeed,  ingeniously 
evades  the  obvious  conclusion  that  the 
Tempest  was  not  written  before  1603,  by 
bringing  evidence  to  prove  that,  at  least, 
parts  of  Florio's  translation  were  known 
iu  MS.  for  several  years  previous  to  its 
publication,  and  may  have  met  Shakspeare's 
eye.  In  all  these  matters  we  are  continual-  * 
ly  reminded  how  very  shifting  and  uncer- 
tain most  grounds  of  Shakspeare  evidence 
are.  Still,  the  connection  with  Montaigne 
is  something  gciined  for  purposes  of  eluci- 
dation. Montaigne's  chapter  on  the  **  can- 
nibals "no  doubt  suggested  the  name  of 
"  Caliban  "  by  metathesis ;  and  the  glow- 
ing description  of  savage  virtues  in  Antarc- 
tic France,  which  the  same  chapter  con- 
tains, furnished  the  very  expressions  of 
Gonzalo's  speech.  The  idea  of  an  inten- 
tional satire,  a  **  poleifirck,"  as  our  German 
critic  calls  it,  on  the  part  of  Shakspeare, 
levelled  against  the  French  essayist's 
whim  of  savage  superiority,  we  incline  to 
repudiate  as  far-fetched  and  unnecessary. 
But  one  possible  suggestion  strikes  us  as 
accounting  for  the  reference  to  the  **  still 
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▼ex'd  Bermoothes,"  in  case  it  is  thought  |  Shakspeare's  own  meditated  abaodonment 


arlvisable  to  take  £lze*s  date  for  the  play 
and  keep  it  clear  altogether  of  the  Somers 
and  Gates  shipwreck  of  1609.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  Montaigne's  chapter  on  the  can- 
nibals, he  gives  an  account  of  the  fabled 
island  of  Atlantis,  situated  droit  h  la  bouche 
du  detroit  de  Gibraltar  —  the  seat  of  so 
many  Utopias  of  ancient  and  later  philos- 
ophy. In  imagining  Prosperous  locality, 
may  not  Shakspeare  vaguely  have  thought 
of  this  Platonic  region,  not  indeed  as  iden- 
tifying the  little  desert  domain  of  the  ban- 
ished prince  with  anything  so  grand  as 
the  peopled  Atlantis,  but  merely  as  fitting 
into  the  same  quasi-mythical  portion  of 
the  sea's  surface  r  Then,  —  though  never 
purposely  careful  about  geography  —  hav- 
inv  driven  his  two  sets  of  wanderers  from 
Italy  on  a  devious  course  beyond  the 
straits  which  ffuard  the  Mediterranean,  it 
might  naturally  occur  to  him  that  the 
stormy  Bermudas  lay  likewise  somewhere 
across  the  western  wave,  and  that  Ariel, 
fetching  dew  from  them  in  his  spirit-flisht, 
was  an  easy  transition  of  ideas  as  weU  as 
a  poetical  and  musical  allusion.  It  must  al- 
ways be  remembered  that  for  the  king's  ship 
to  have  been  wrecked  on  the  Bermudas, 
makes  in  no  case  any  part  of  the  story, 
though  critics  have  sometimes  been  con- 
fused on  this  point.  Ariel  is  sent  by  Pros- 
pero  to  the  Bermudas ;  ergo  he  starts  from 
some  spot  which  is  not  the  Bermudas. 

But  our  space  does  not  allow  us  to  go 
into  the  question  of  date  with  any  de- 
tailed examination.  We  can  only  touch 
upon  a  few  salient  points.  Our  doubt  as 
against  the  late  date  preferred  by  Meiss- 
ner  —  it  is  a  very  modest  doubt,  for,  as 
before  remarked,  all  inference  on  this 
point  is  of  a  most  uncertain  character  — 
rests  mainly  on  the  general  course  of 
Shakspeare*s  poetic  authorship.  It  is 
a  plausible  belief  that  the  last  cycle  of 
Shakspeare 's  plays,  composed  in  the 
learned  leisure  of  his  retirement  from  the 
stage,  consisted  of  the  subjects  drawn 
from  Roman  history — Julius  CcBsar,  An- 
toni/^  and  Cleopatra^  and  Coriolanus  ^(1607 
-1010  according  to  Malone);  possibly  also 
Henry  VIIL  Now,  the  Tempest  was  a 
drama  of  quite  a  different  sort.  It  was 
likely  to  have  occupied  him  when  he  wrote 
such  pieces  as  the  Winter**  Tale,  and  the 
MuUununer  NighC$  Dream;  but  it  was  most 
unlikely  he  should  have  turned  back  to 
airy  fancies  resembling  these,  after  the 
course  of  grave  political  and  historic 
thought  in  which  his  later  studies  had  in- 
volved him.  On  the  supposed  reference 
of  the  epilogue  spoken  by  Prospero  to 


of  dramatic  authorship,  we  can  lay  no 
stress  whatever ;  and  we  own  to  some  sur- 
prise at  the  general  acquiescence  of  com- 
mentators in  such  reference.  Even  Karl 
Else  takes  it  as  symbolic  of  Shakspeare'a 
farewell  to  the  stage,  only  he  believes  this, 
his  last  play,  to  have  been  written  as  early 
as  1604-1605. 

We  must  hurry  on  to  the  mention  of  a 
few  other  points.  For  the  masque  in  Act 
iv.  a  prototype  has  been  found  by  recent 
commentators  in  the  festal  shows  on  occa- 
sion of  Prince  Henry's  baptism  in  Stirling 
Castle,  159  i.  We  transcribe  Meiasner's 
account :  — 

"  The  setting  forth  of  happiness  by  the 
three  figures  —  Ceres,  Iris  and  Juno  —  was 
an  idea  Shakspeare  borrowed  from  a  de- 
scription of  the  magnificent  show  perform- 
ed by  order  of  King  James  on  occasion  of 
the  baptism  of  Prince  Henry,  heir  to  the 
Crown  of  Scotland  and  England,  at  Stir- 
ling Castle,  in  1594.  .  .  .  Descriptions  of 
it  were  printed,  and  came  into  Shakspeare's 
hands,  and  were  by  him  afterwards  used 
for  his  play  of  the  Tempest,  It  was,  in- 
deed, as  much  as  eighteen  years  later  that 
the  poet  so  used  them,  and  he  could  not 
have  drawn  simply  on  his  memory  for 
them.  But  we  must  consider  the  mode  in 
which  our  poet  worked,  and  how  he  sought 
and  combined  carefully  from  the  stores  of 
his  library  the  material  of  which  be  was  in 
need.  He  wished  to  give  a  dramatic  rep- 
resentation of  the  sum  and  substance  of 
earthly  happiness.  He  sought  and  found 
the  means  of  doing  so  in  the  christening 
play.  Perhaps,  too,  an  external  occasion 
may  have  awakened  the  memories  of  the 
royal-court  of  Shakspeare  and  of  London ; 
for  the  Prince  Royal  Henry,  who  had  en- 
tered life  under  these  brilliant  auspices, 
and  in  whose  further  career  all  the  good 
wishes  brought  him  at  his  baptism  seemed 
likely  to  have  the  happiest  realization,  died 
suddenly,  universally  lamented,  in  the 
flower  of  his  age,  on  the  6th  of  November, 
1012;  that  is  to  say,  at  a  moment  when 
Shakspeare  was,  perhaps,  actually  at  work 
on  the  Tempest," 

Had  Joseph  Hunter  caught  sight  of  this 
citation  —  of  which  he  certainly  had  no 
inkling  when  he  wrote  his  pamphlet  of 
1839  —  he  would  assuredly  have  seized 
upon  it  as  an  argument  for  his  brief  in  the 
matter  of  late  or  early  date,  rather  than 
for  that  of  counsel  on  the  other  side.  I'oe? 
it  not  seem,  he  would  have  urged,  on  the 
face  of  things  more  likely  that  Shakspeare, 
writing  in  1593,  should  have  urged  the  mv 
terials  offered  by  the  court  masque  of  1591 
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than  baye  recurred  to  them  sixteen  years 
later  ?  But  there  is  no  advancing  bejrond 
conjecture.  Of  course,  as  Meissner  ob- 
ierres,  Sbakspeare  may  have  had  the  print- 
ed descriptions  in  his  library  ready  for  use 
when  searched  for. 

The  later  the  date  of  the  play  the  more 
likely  it  is  —  when  coincidences  of  thought 
and  expression  with  contemporary  writers 
appear  —  that  Sbakspeare  plagiarized  from 
others.  The  earlier  the  date  the  more 
likely  that  others  plagiarised  from  him. 
This  remark  applies  to  the  beautiful  pas- 
sage just  alluded  to — one  of  the  most  cel- 
ebrated in  the  play  —  with  which  Prospero 
eomments  on  the  disappearance  of  the 
masque:  — 

Our  revels  now  are  ended:  these  our  actors. 
As  I  foretold  yon,  were  all  spirits,  and 
Are  melted  into  air — into  thin  air: 
And,  like  the  bsselefls  fabric  of  this  vision. 
The  olood-capped  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaoes. 
The  folemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 
.Tea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  diasdlve; 
And,  like  this  unbubstantial  pageant  £ided. 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind.    We  are  such  stoif 
As  dreams  are  made  of,  and  oar  little  Ufb 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep. 

Now,  in  the  tragedy  of  Darius^  by  Sir 
William  Alexander  fLord  Sterline),  pub- 
lished in  1609^  the  following  lines  occur : — 

Let  greatness  of  his  glas^  sceptres  vaunt: 

Not  soeptres;  no,  but  reeds,  soon  bruised, 
soon  broken ; 
And  let  this  worldly  pomp  our  wits  enchant, 

All  fiides,  and  icaroely  leaves  behind  a  token. 
Tboee  golden  palaoes,  those  gorgeous  halls. 

With  furniture  superfluously  fair. 
Those   stately  courts,  those   sky-eaoountering 
walls. 

Evanish  all  like  vapours  in  the  air. 

There  was  an  earlier  model,  indeed, 
which  mast  have  been  known  to  both  po- 
ets. It  occurs  in  Spenser's  Ruina  of  Tune 
(1591) :  — 

High  towers,  fiur  temples,  goodly  theatres. 
Strong  walls,  rioh  porohes,  prinoely  palaoes. 

•  .  •  •  ■ 

All  these,  O  pity!  now  are  turned  to  dust 
And  overgrown  with  black  oblivion's  rust. 

Still  the  lines  of  Lord  Sterline  and  of 
Sbakspeare  are  so  much  alike  as  to  argue 
a  direct  connection  between  them,  and  not 
a  mere  deriyation  of  both  from  Spenser. 
If  Hunter's  date  is  correct,  Lord  Sterline 
and  not  Sbakspeare  would  be  the  imitator : 
but  the  preponderance  of  critical  opinion 
tells  the  other  way.  As  to  the  supposed 
reference  to  Prince  Henry's  early  death,  it 
strikes  us  as  one  of  those  superfluous  sug- 
gestions which  are  hardly  worth  discussing. 


Sbakspeare  may  have  thought  of  a  rheu- 
matic attack  of  his  own  when  he  described 
so  feelingly  the  aches  and  cramps  with 
which  Ariel  tormented  the  rude  seamen ! 

Another  unmistakable  borrowing  of 
Shakspeare's  is  his  farewell  address  to  the 
spirits  in  Act  r.  scene  1.  It  is  a  variation 
of  a  passage  in  Goldin^'s  translation  of 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  owt  what  a  varia- 
tion I  He  shows  a  fretwork  of  fairy  fan- 
cies over  the  bare  rafters  of  the  classical 
original,  and  gives  the  force  of  picturesque 
detail  and  the  charm  of  most  musical  ex- 
pression to  each  adopted  image.  A  more 
thoroughly  Shakspearian  passage  does  not 
exist  throughottt  the  range  of  his  compo- 
sitions. 

To  revert  once  more  to  the  origin  of  the 
play.  Anti-Bermudists  may  fairly  say  that 
there  is  nothing  in  Shakspeare's  shifiwreck 
which  he  may  not  have  derived  from  sourc- 
es disconnected  with  the  Bermuda  event? 
of  1609 ;  and  that  Rogers's  shipwreck  in 
Ariosto  was  a  sufficient  model  for  its  main 
features.  And  here  we  may  add,  in  aid  of 
their  argument,  that  there  existed  in  Shak- 
speare's time  another  account  of  a  ship- 
wreck which  he  could  not  fail  to  have  seen' 
and  studied,  and  which  actually  affords 
some  of  the  touches  for  which  precede uta 
have  been  triumphantly  pointed  out  else- 
where. We  almost  wonder  that  St.  Paul's 
shipwreck,  recounted  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  has  not  obtained  more  notice  in 
this  connection.  *'  There  shall  not  an  hair 
fall  from  any  of  you,"  says  St.  Paul  to  the 
frightened  crew.  ^  Not  a  hair  perished," 
says  Ariel.  It  was  attempted  to  run  St. 
Paul's  ship  into  a  creek  with  a  shore,  but 
it  came  to  pieces  on  the  way.  Ariel  guid- 
ed the  vessel  of  the  King  of  Naples  while 
it  was  in  the  act  of  '*  splitting  "  into  a 
"  deep  nook."  The  attempt  to  lighten  the 
ship  had  been  made  in  both  cases.  Some 
of  the  sailors  in  St.  Paul's  ship  escaped  oq 
boards  and  pieces  of  the  ship ;  Trinculo  on 
a  butt  of  sack.  Our  limited  space  has 
obliged  us  to  leave  out  some  collateral  ar- 
guments bearing  on  the  question  of  date. 
The  often-cited  passage  from  Ben  Jonson's 
introduction  to  his  Bartholomew  Fairy  1614, 
merely  goes  to  show  that  in  that  year  the 
Tempest  was  known  as  an  acted  play ;  and 
as  a  piece  of  evidence  it  is  covered  by  the 
entry  in  Lord  Treasurer  Harrington's  ac- 
counts mentioning  its  representation  iu^ 
1613.  The  prologue  to  Jonson's  Eoery 
Man  in  his  Humour  (1596),  which  Hunter 
also  cites,  is  too  vague  to  serve  as  evidence 
at  all.  Meitener  lays  stress  on  the  argu- 
ment for  a  late  date  derived  from  an  ex- 
amination lately  made  by  another  Germao 
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critic  (Hertzberg)  of  the  teclinioal  struc- 
ture of  the  versification.  But,  as  far  as  we 
can  make  out,  this  would  throw  the  Tem- 
pest, at  all  events,  into  the  same  cateji^ory 
as  to  time  with  the  Winter's  Tale  and  Cym- 
belin€y  and  show  it  to  have  been  a  much 
earlier  com  position  than  Henri/  VIIL  for 
instance  —  the  Roman  plays  not  seeming 
to  be  included  in  the  calculation. 

Meia^ner's  general  hypothesis  as  to  Shak- 
speare's  mode  of  evolving  his  composition, 
has  an  unquestionable  smack  of  German 
subtlety  about  it ;  but  allowinsf  for  this  his 
summary  is  a  useful  one.  '^  We  see  con- 
tinually," he  observes,  ^-that  it  was  the 
characters  which  constituted  the  kernel 
and  the  starting  point  of  his  labours.  For 
the  most  part  it  would  seem  that  some 
course  of  reading  or  other  awakened  in 
him  the  idea  of  an  interesting  character,,  a 
model  for  the  exposition  of  some  special 
region  of  psychology.  The  action  by  means 
of  which  the  character  displayed  itself  ap- 
peared as  the  second  subject  for  considera- 
tion.  According  to  this  view  the  starting 
point  for  the  Tempest  was  not  furnished  by 
Ayrer's  SideOy  but  by  the  sources  which 
happened  to  have  suggested  to  the  poet 
the  conception  of  the  two  prominent  char- 
acters, Prospero  and  Caliban."  Meissner 
then  argues  that  Prospero  was,  in  the  first 
place,  probably,  an  amplification  of.  the 
poeVd  own  former  conception  of  Cerimon, 
the  wise  lord  of  Ephesus,  in  the  play  of 
Pericles ;  and  that  the  particular  touches 
for  his  quality  of  a  magician,  &c.,  were 
taken  from  the  popular  accounts  of  Dr. 
Dee,  the  Rosicrucian,  Marlowe's  Fatjatus, 
and  other  sources  already  noted  by  our  an- 
tiquaries ;  that  Caliban  was  intended  as  a 
contrast  to  Prospero,  a  display  of  savage 
ignorance  and  brutality  as  against  culture 
and  science,  and  that  the  special  studies 
for  him  were  derived  from  hints  in  travel- 
lers' tales,  also  sedulously  tiacked  out  by 
early  Enjsriish  commentators  (see  refer- 
ences in  Mcdone,  &c.)  The  idea  of  making 
Prospero  a  magician,  and,  in  ^neral,  the 
main  features  of  the  story  as  it  is  told  in 
the  Tempest^  are  obviously  derived  from 
the  nearly  contemporary  play  of  the  Schdne 
Sidea  by  Ayrer  of  Nuremberg.  But  Meiss- 
ner thinks  that  Sliakspeare  modified  his 
love-passages  after  the  pattern  of  his  own 
Pericles,  again,  when  that  shipwrecked 
prince  courts  Thaisa  {Periclesj  Act  ii.  scene 
3)  with  consent,  not  with  disapprobation, 
of  her  father.  Again,  he  departed  entirely 
from  the  model  of  the  Sidea  in  imagin- 
ing, not  an  inland  desert,  but  a  remote 
island  for  the  scene  of  his  action.  That 
island    suggestion,  says    Meiasneri  came 


from  Ariosto,  and  with  it  the  saggestion 
of  a  storm  as  the  vehicle  of  his  action. 
For  the  description  of  a  storm  he  foand 
prototypes  both  in  Ariosto  atid  in  the  new 
Bermuda  narratives  of  1609,  &c.  His  own 
Pericles  also  furnished  him  with  some 
touches.  Then  the  idea  of  an  undiscov- 
ered island  led  him  to  the  thought  of  the  old 
Utopias,  and  of  Montaigne's  eulogistic  fan- 
cies about  the  cannibal  inhabitants  of  ant- 
arctic France.  Hence  his  satirical  extract 
of  a  passage  from  that  writer,  put  in  the 
mouth  of  an  unreclaimable  savage  whom 
he  named  Caliban  by  an  obvious  metathe- 
sis. For  the  story  of  Prospero's  expulsion 
from  his  dominions  and  quarrel  with  his 
brother,  and  for  the  marriage  of  Claribel 
and  the  King  of  Tunis,  previous  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  play,  Meissner  refers  us  to  the 
old  authorities  raked  up  by  our  earlier  com- 
mentators, to  Greene's  play  of  King  Al" 
phonsuSf  Turberville's  Tragical  Tale*,  and 
sundry  episodes  of  old  Italian  history ;  for 
the  comic  scenes  (besides  the  Schdne  Sidea), 
to  Frampton's  translation  of  Marco  Paioy 
Marlowe's  Faustusy  and  other  works  of  the 
time,  also  known  to  and  cited  by  Malone 
and  his  predecessors.  Of  the  masque  in 
Act  iv.,  we  need  not  speak  again. 

Meissner's  inferences,  if  sometimes  we 
are  constrained  to  think  them  too  far- 
fetched, are  moderate  and  sober  as  com- 
pared with  the  vagaries  in  which  some 
continental  critics  of  the  Tempest  have  in- 
dulged. Thus,  Tieck,  starting  from  the 
hymeneal  masque  in  Act.  iv.,  as  affording 
the  key  to  the  whole  play,  and  imagining 
it  to  have  been  composed  expressly  for  the 
marriage  of  Princess  Elizabeth  and  the 
Prince  Palatine,  detects  in  it  throuffhout  a 
reference  to  that  event.  Prospero,  he  said, 
was  intended  for  King  James  L,  noted  aa 
an  aspirant  to  the  faxe  of  learning,  and  of 
demonological  science'  in  particular ;  Mi- 
randa was  the  Princess-bride;  Ferdinand, 
the  palgrave  from  beyond  seas,  who  had 
come  to  wed  her. 

Moritz  Rapp  treated  the  play  as  a  piece 
of  psychological  symbolism.  Prospero  is 
Shakespeare  himself ;  Miranda  his  daughter 
Susanna ;  Ariel  is  the  poet's  ?ood  genius, 
his  own  ideal  instincts  and  gifts ;  Caliban 
is  the  coarse  material  self,  which  struggles 
against  his  higher  nature,  and  is  conouered. 
Stephano  and  Trinculo  (malicious  if  true) 
are  meant  for  Ben  Jonaon  and  Drayton, 
the  poet's  boon  companions. 

Emile  Mont^gut,  a  French  commentator, 
carrying  this  notion  into  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent channel,  supposes  Shakspeare  to 
have  shadowed  the  circumstances,  not  of 
his  moral,  but  of  his  artistic  life,  in  the  ca- 
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Teer  of  Prospero.  Sycoraz  stands  for  the 
witch  Barbarism^  which  had  once  posseft- 
eion  of  the  drama.  Caliban,  her  son,  was 
'  the  poet  Marlowe.  The  different  foes  of 
Prospero  are  other  dramatic  authors  and 
critics  originally  opposed  to  Shakspeare, 
but  eventually  suodued  by  his  ^nius. 
Ariel  is  the  good  spirit  of  the  English 
stage,  4>ound  with  fetters  till  the  master 
released  it ;  his  staff  and  magic  books,  the 
sole  implements  of  Prospero's  power,  are 
the  old  tales  and  chronicles  from  which 
Shakspeare  himself  drew  his  conceptions. 

Lastly,  K«  I.  Clement,  a  Grerman,  im- 
proves  upon  Tieck's  hypothesis,  and  sug- 
gests  that  Prospero  being  James  I.,  Syco- 
rax  is  meant  for  Queen  £lizabeth,  Alonzo 
for  the  King  of  Spain,  and  Caliban  for  the 
colony  of  Virginia  1 

Truly,  no  Isiaac  of  York  was  ever  put  to 
a  more  inquisitorial  torture  than  our  Prince 
of  Poets  has  been,  for  the  revelation  of  the 
sources  of  his  spirit-wealth  and  of  the  pur- 
poses of  its  application.  The  inquiry, 
where  firm  ground  is  attainable,  cannot  fail 
to  be  /ascinating ;  and  to  the  labours  of  all 
careful  cool-headed  critics  we  bid  good 
speed.  But  Shakspeare's  greatness  is  not 
to  be  tethered  or  shorn  down  by  any  criti- 
cal detections ;  and  we  can  fancy  his  glo- 
rious soul  smiling  at  the  assiduity  with 
which  the  secret  of  his  strength  and  the 
purport  of  his  musings  are  sought  for,  con- 
scions  that,  on  the  one  hand,  he  i>os8essed 
within  himself  the  gift  which  alone  could 
impart  real  value  to  borrowed  material; 
which  could  turn  dross  into  gold  like  the 
fabled  alchemy  of  Dr.  Dee ;  which  could 
throw  the  spell  of  enchantment  over  dull 
and  brutish  natures,  like  his  own  magician- 
prince  ;  conscious,  also,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  in  the  simple  portraiture  of  the  aims, 
passions,  and  imaginations  of  universal 
numan  nature  lies  a  widdom  deeper  than 
allcTOry,  a  poetry  more  moving  than  any 
subtleties  of  metaphysical  analysis.  And 
to  the  many  generations  of  his  commenta- 
tors —  to  the  sages  of  the  black-letter  crew, 
of  the  psychological  school,  and  of  the 
Jahrbuch  der  deulschen  Shakespeare  Gesell- 
icha/t  —  we  can  faucy  him  exclaiming  the 
courteous  remonstrance  of  Prospero :  ^ 

As  you  from  crimes  would  pardoned  be, 
Let  your  indulgence  set  me  free! 


From  Saint  Pauls. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIT. 

"  Let  tlM  mutton  and  onion  uuoe  appear.** 

NieholoB  NiekUbg. 

Valentine  and  I  were  still  cosily  talk- 
ing when  there  was  a  ring  at  the  bell,  and 
Mr.  Brandon  was  shown  in.  I  had  expect- 
ed to  feel  very  uncomfortable,  nervous, 
and  bashful  on  the  occasion ;  but  after  the 
first  moment  I  did  not,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  he  showed  all  those  feelings  so 
strongly  as  absolutely  to  put  me  at  my 
ease. 

I  was  surprised  certainly;  but  the  re- 
lief was  so  great  that  I  could  not  pity  his 
discomfort,  and  I  was  glad  to  be  certain, 
as  I  now  was  that  he  was  aware  of  the 
Absurdity  (to  use  no  harsher  word)  of  his 
last  conversation  with  me. 

He  too  seemed  curious  about  the  wood- 
engravin|f;  and  when  Valentine  had 
pushed  him  into  a  chair,  and  placed  a  block 
of  wood  before  him,  he  recovered  himself 
so  far  as  to  ask  some  questions  about  it; 
not  of  me,  however,  but  of  his  brother. 

«"  What's  this  stuff  for  ?  It  lookd  like 
whitening." 

"  Why,  you  put  your  finger  into  it,  and 
smooth  it  carefully  over  the  surface  of  the 
block  to  make  it  white.'^ 

**  Well,  I  have  stuck  my  finger  in." 

"  Smooth  away  then,  old  fellow." 

*'  There  —  what  next  V  But,  Miss  Gra- 
ham, you  see  this:  I  suppose  you  doa*t 
disapprove." 

"fio  —  rU  answer  for  her  —  you  don't, 
D.  dear.  Now,  Giles,  draw  something  i)a 
the  surface,  and  I'll  show  you  how  to  cut 
it  out." 

"You  will,  will  you?  I  should  hope  I 
have  sense  enough  to  do  that  myself. 
Here's  a  little  digger  that  looks  just  suit- 
able." 

He  began  to  draw,  and  Valentine  and  I 
seated  on  the  sofa  close  at  hand,  went  on 
talking  at  our  ease  till  he  suddenly  an- 
nounced that  he  had  made  a  drawing. 

''  Well,  dig  it  out  then,''  said  Valentine, 
"since  you  will  have  it  that  you  know 
how.  I  say,  D.  my  dear,  what's  this  thing  ? 
it  looks  like  an  empty  oil-flask  corked  and 
turned  upside  down,  and  I  declare  it's  full 
of  water. 

"  It's  only  to  throw  a  light  upon  my 
engraving  when  I  work  by  lamp-light. 
Look,  here  is  a  wide-necked  bottle  full  of 
sand.  I  insert  the  narrow  neck  into  the 
wide  neck  to  make  it  steady,  and  set  a 
candle  behind :  the  result  is  that  a  beaubk- 
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fully  clear  and  soft  spot  of  liffht  falls 
through  upon  the  bit  of  the  wood  I  am  en- 
grayiog." 

''I  wish  you'd  throw  a  light,  then,  on 
this  fellow's  work.  Look  what  he's  do- 
ing!—  he's  cutting  away  all  the  strokes 
and  leaving  the  ground." 

**  Just  what  you  were  going  to  do  your- 
self I  " 

^  D.,  I  shall  learn  to  engrave — will  you 
teach  mel " 

*'I  am  not  far  enough  advanced  for  a 
teacher." 

^  Well,  but  sit  down  and  let  us  see  you 
do  a  little  piece." 

** By-the-by,"  said  Mr.  Brandon,  ''have 
you,  Valentine,  made  any  way  as  concerns 
the  antipodes  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Valentine,  **I  haven't  set- 
tled the  preliminary  point  yet.  I  was  just 
going  to  introduce  it  when  you  came  in." 
And  thereupon  he  hung  over  my  chair, 
and  began  to  watch  the  progress  of  the 
graving  tool,  till,  hearing  a  curious  little 
noise  behind  me,  I  turned  and  found  that 
he  had  taken  Mrs.  Bolton's  slate,  whereon 
she  usually  wrote  her  engagements,  had 
written  a  few  words  on  it,  and  was  hold- 
ing it  up  for  his  brother's  inspection. 

As  I  turned  I,  of  course,  saw  what  Val- 
entine had  written ;  it  was,  "  I  could  do  it 
if  vou'd  only  go  for  another  half-hour." 

Mr.  Brandon  presently  rose  with  an  in- 
dulgent smile,  which,  when  he  met  my 
eyes,  became  a  laugh,  in  which  Valentine 
joined,  and  I  also,  though  I  hardly  knew 
why :  he  marched  out  of  the  room,  and 
Valentine  after  him.  I  heard  some  slight 
discussion.  I  also  heard  the  words  **  block- 
head," **  goose,"  and  "  silly  fellow  "  used, 
but  in  a  particularly  good-humoured  tone, 
and  immediately  after  the  street-door  was 
opened,  shut'  again,  and  Mr.  Brandon 
walked  past  the  window.  Wondering  what 
this  meant,  I  presently  opened  the  door, 
and  there  I  found  Valentine  laughing  in  the 
passage. 

"Why  don't  you  come  in?"  I  said. 
"  And  what  have  you  done  with  your 
brother?" 

"  He's  only  gone  out  for  an  airing,"  re- 
plied Valentine. 

"  Do  you  want  to  go  too  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  No,  I  came  to  taUc  to  you." 

"What,  whilst  I  stand  with  the  door- 
handle in  my  hand,  and  you  lean  against 
the  wall,  with  your  head  among  the  great- 
coats.   Ridiculous  1 " 

Finding  that  he  still  stood  and  laughed, 
I  shut  the  door ;  and  he  instantly  opened  it 
again,  and  looked  into  the  room,  exclaim- 
ing— 


"  Dorothea,  did  yoo  know  that  Giles  was 
going  to  New  Zealand  again  next  week  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Well,  he  is,  and  he  thought  Td  bettor 
tell  you." 

"Tell  me!— why?" 

"  You  need  not  look  so  astonishedf  so  al- 
most frightened.  Why,  because  —  oh,  I 
don't  know  exactly.  Do  yon  think  New 
Zealand  is  a  nice  place  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  have  every  reason  to  think  so." 

"  You  see,  D.,  I  have  nothing ;  but  Giles 
said  that  when  he  was  in  New  Zealand  he 
could  buy  me  some  laud,  if  I  in  the  mean- 
time would  learn  farming.  I  have  been 
turning  my  attention  to  it.*^ 

"  What,  is  your  brother  going  to  take 
you  with  him  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no ;  of  course  not.  We  should 
neither  of  us  think  of  leaving  this  country 
permanently  while  my  father  is  with  us.'' 

"  Well,  Valentine  ?  " 

"Well,  Dorothea,  supposing  that  you 
liked  a  fellow,  and  his  destination  was  New 
Zealand — would  it  make  you  like  him 
less  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Ah  I  but  would  it  prevent  your  marry- 
ing him  ?  " 

"  If  I  could  make  up  my  mind  to  marry 
^  a  fellow,*  I  should  marry  him  wherever  he 
was  going." 

All  this  had  passed  as  he  stood  holdinz 
the  door-handle,  his  tall  person  being  half 
in  the  room  and  half  out. 

He  now  shut  the  door  and  came  in  and 
sat  by  me  on  the  sofa,  as  if  he  had  no  more 
to  say.  But  it  appeared  that  he  had,  for 
the  corners  of  his  mouth  relaxed  into  a 
smile,  and  he  exclaimed  — 

"  What  do  you  think  that  humbug  Pren- 
tice has  done  ?  " 

"  Been  plucked  at  Cambridge  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no ;  that's  to  come." 

"Broken  off  his  engagement  to  Char- 
lotte ?  " 

"  Why,  not  exactly ;  but  they've  returned 
each  other's  letters,  because  he  says  he 
finds  that  what  he  felt  for  her  was  merely 
friendship." 

"  Oh  1  indeed,  like  what  you  feel  for  me. 
But  I'm  sorry  for  poor  Charlotte  ?  " 

"Don't  be  disaffreeable ;  *  comparisons 
are  odious '  (Sheridan).  You  need  not  be 
sorry  for  Charlotte,  for  she  confided  to  me 
the  other  day  that  if  she  hadn't  been  afraid 
of  being  laughed  at  she  would  have  broken 
it  off  long  ago.  It  was  such  a  bore  to  be 
always  writing  to  him.  She  never  could 
think  what  to  say." 

"  Perhaps  you  can  sympathize  with  her 
there." 
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'^Kotat  all;  on  the  contrary,  I  wish  I 
badn't  made  so  much  of  you  at  first,  for 
now,  however  often  I  write,  yon  are  not 
gratefnl.  'It  is  good  discretion  not  to 
mtke  too  much  of  any  man  at  the  first ;  be- 
caQhe  one  cannot  hold  ont  that  proportion  ' 
(Lord  Bacon).  Look  it  oat  when  I'm 
gone." 

**  Have  yon  really  and  sincerely  consid- 
ered whether  you  can  take  to  fanning  land, 
and  whether  you  can  live  in  New  Zea- 
land?" 

**  No,  D.,  I  haven't ;  bnt  Giles  has,  and 
Giles  has  talked  to  me  so  that  it  would  do 
jon  ^ood  to  hear  him." 

**  You  take  things  too  easily.  I  wonder 
how  yon  can  live  on  in  this  half-hearted 
way." 

***  Master,  I  marvel  how  the  fishes  live  in 
the  sea  '  (the  immortal  Bill)." 

**  No ;  but,  Valentine,  if  (jiles  bays  land 
for  yon,  your  destiny  will  be  fixed,  and  yoa 
may  find  that  you  are  not  in  your  element, 
though  the  fiflhes  unquestionably  are." 

*"  I  tell  you,  child,  that  they  say  nothing 
could  do  me  so  much  good  as  the  pure  air 
of  that  new  country,  and  the  being  always 
oot  of  doors  in  it.  And  if  I  stop  here,  I 
have  nothing.  I'm  not  to  study;  and  I 
have  no  capital  to  buy  a  partnership,  so 
Giles  takes  me  in  hand.  He  provides  cap- 
ital for  the  future,  and  you  interest  for  the 
present." 

"I  thought  that  the  study  of  farming 
was  what  you  were  to  interest  yourself  in 
for  the  present." 

Valentine  smiled.  <'  Dorothea,"  he  pres- 
fntly  said,  **if  you  won't  go  out  with  me  to 
New  Zealand,  I'll  ai«k  Fanny  Wilson.  But 
I  forgot  to  ask  whether  the  cookery  scheme 
answers?" 

**  I  have  not  tried  it,  nor  do  I  think  I 
•hall" 

**Not  tried  it?  I  believe  it  was  partly 
the  account  you  gave  of  your  intentions  as 
to  cooking,  that  made  Giles  think  you 
would  make  such  a  glorious  wife  for  a  col- 
onist." 

*"!  am  sure  he  is  very  obliging  I  But, 
Valentine,  truly  and  seriously,  I  do  not 
wish  yon  to  joke  any  more  on  such  a  seri- 
ous subject.'! 

**I  will  not,  D. ;  all  I  wish  is  that  you 
should  allow  things  to  take  their  course, 
and  not  settle  beforehand  in  your  own 
mind  that  you  will  never  marry  me.^' 

He  spoke  so  seriously  now  that  I  had  no 
answer  ready. 

In  about  two  years,  as  he  went  on  to  sav, 
he  should  be  in  a  position  to  marry ;  should 
have  a  home  to  oner,  and  a  brother  to  back 
hioL    1  could  not,  therefore,  pass  the  sub- 1 


ject  off  any  longer,  or  treat  his  advances, 
young  as  he  was,  either  as  an  impertinence 
or  a  joke ;  and  though  I  absolutely  refused 
to  allow  him  to  cherish  any  hopes,  I  at  last 
said  that  I  ^  wtndd  not  settle  in  my  mind 
beforehand  not  to  like  him,"  but  I  would 
let  things  take  their  course.  At  the  same 
time,  I  told  him  carefully  that  I  did  not 
think  I  could  ever  love  him  well  enough  to 
become  his  wife. 

^  Well,  but,  D.  my  dear,"  he  said,  **  sup- 
posing that  I  married  somebody  eUe,  and 
Giles  and  I  went  to  New  Zealand,  don't 
you  think  you'd  feel  rather  desolate  ?  " 

I  confess  that  this  view  of  the  subject 
struck  me  forcibly,  and  for  a  few  minutea 
I  had  nothing  to  reply.  1  had  no  friends^ 
and  only  one  lover.  If  he  withdrew,  what 
a  desolate  lot  would  be  mine  I 

••  Well,  D.  my  dear  ?  "  he  presently  said, 
as  if  asking  for  an  answer,  but  no  answer 
was  ready.  It  appeared  that  Mr.  Brandon, 
so  elaborately  careful  that  I  should  not 
mistake  his  own  intentions,  had  no  wish 
to  prejudice  his  brother  against  me ;  but  I 
felt  that  he  must  be  quite  as  simple  a  saint 
as  Dick  i^Court,  if  he  could  think  I  was 
in  love  with  him  in  June,  and  ready  to 
marry  bis  boy-brother  in  December,  and  I 
was  offended  at  his  wishing  it. 

'*  Don't  you  mean  to  say  anything,  Doro- 
thea?" continued  Valentine,  layins  his 
hand  on  mine  with  more  manliness  of  feel- 
ing than  he  had  yet  shown. 

^  Yes ;  I  wish  to  say  that  you  are  very 
young  at  present  to  makei  your  choice  for 
life,  and  I  wish  vou  to  be  absolutely  free* 
I  must  be  free  also." 

**  How  long  must  I  be  free  ?  " 

"  At  the  very  least,  for  a  year." 

**  And  then  you  will  accept  or  decline 
me?"' 

"  Yes." 

*^  It's  extraordinary  that  I  cannot  make 
you  believe  I  care  for  you." 

**  That  is  by  no  means  all  I  have  to  con- 
sider. I  have  to  make  up  my  mind  whether 
I  care  enough  for  you." 

He  laughed  with  a  sort  of  exultant  joy- 
ousness.  **I  shall  not  trouble  my  bead 
about  that,"  he  exclaimed.  **  I  am  quite 
content  on  that  head." 

**  What  do  you  mean,  child  ?  "  I  made 
answer ;  and  then  we  had  a  short  conten- 
tion as  to  the  appropriateness  of  the  et^i- 
thet,  and  then  as  to  his  having  any  cause 
for  the  contentment  he-  had  expressed,  and 
at  last  he  said  he  had  not  meant  to  be 
rude.  **  But  only  look,''  he  went  on,  ^  at 
the  letters  you  write  me ;  sister  says  they're 
beautiful." 

*'  Oh,  sister  sees  them,  does  she  ?  " 
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•*  Yes,  sometimes. 

"  Any  one  else  V  " 

^  Well,  I  let  that  old  hai^,  Dorinda,  see 
one  or  two.  I  thought  I  had  better  keep 
in  her  good  graces,  as  you  are  so  food  of 
her." 

"  You  are  the  most  eztraordiii|Lry  boy  I 
ever  heard  of." 

*^  So  St.  George  says.  But  don't  call  me 
a  boy  ;  it  really  isn't  fair." 

**  Well,  ruan,  then ;  but  now  I  wish  to 
say,  quite  seriously,  that  I  never  will  write 
to  you  again  as  long  as  I  live  if  you  show 
my  letters  to  any  one  whatever." 

*'  I  won't,  then.  I  call  that  a  gratifying 
prohibition." 

Before  we  had  time  to  pursue  this  con- 
versation any  further,  Mr.  Brandon  came 
in  again,  looking  rather  cold  after  his  air- 
ing. It  was  getting  dusk ;  he  sat  down, 
and  with  great  composure  an^  gravity 
began  to  discourse  with  me  on  in  different 
topics,  just  as  if  he  had  not  been  sent  out, 
and  as  if  he  did  not  perfectly  well  know 
what  we  had  been  talking  about. 

I  answered  him  with  composure ;  indeed; 
Valentine's  remarkable  openness,  and  my 
want  of  any  feeling  but  a  sisterly  intimacy 
toward.^  him,  made  me,  in  spite  of  the  mat- 
ter we  had  discussed,  quite  devoid  of  con- 
scious blushes  or  uncomfortable  shyness. 
But  I  was  aware  of  an  earthquake-like 
heaving  in  the  spring  of  the  sofa  on  which 
we  were  seated,  and  which  tried  my  gravity 
sorely.  Valentine's  sense  of  the  ridiculous 
was  very  keen,  and  the  next  remark  being 
addressed  to  him,  he  struggled  for  an  in- 
stant to  answer,  and  then  threw  himself 
back  in  the  corner  of  the  sofa  with  such 
shouts  and  peals  of  laughter,  that  the  little 
titter  which  I  tried  in  vain  to  repress  was 
no  doubt  perfectly  inaudible. 

St.  George's  delicate  endeavours  to  spare 
our  blushes  were  quite  irresistible  to  Val- 
entine ;  it  was  sncn  an  unnecessary  piece 
of  refinement  on  his  part,  and  the  result 
of  such  a  complete  misunderstanding  of 
us,  that  I  could  have  laughed  again,  if  I 
had  not  seen  a  sensitive  flush  mount  up  to 
his  forehead :  he  was  absolutely  ashamed 
for  Valentine,  and  he  cast  a  deprecatory 
glance  at  me  which  seemed  to  bespeak  my 
forbearance  for  him. 

That  look  recalled  me  to  myself.  I  could 
not  let  St.  George  think  I  wanted  any  pity 
from  him,  or  would  accept  from  him  a  mute 
apology  for  the  open-hearted  fellow  who 
was  indulging  in  this  outrageous  mirth. 

So  I  did  not  answer  the  look  at  all,  but 
sat  demurely  by  till  Valentine  had  ex- 
hausted himself,  and  sat  up  again,  first 
looking  at  hia  brother  and  then  at  me. 


It  is  not  agreeable  to  be  laughed  at; 
and  St.  George,  when  he  became  aware 
that  Valentine's  mirth  was  at  his  expense, 
started  up,  pulled  down  his  dark  eye- 
brows with  unmistakable  signs  of  anger, 
and  again  darted  a  look  at  me  which  I  was 
determined  to  misunderstand.  So  I  allowed 
myself  to  smile,  and  said  to  Valentine, 
^  llow  can  you  be  so  rude  as  to  laugh  at 
your  brother  ?  " 

**  I  couldn't  help  it,"  said  Valentbe ; 
"  and  he  doesn't  care." 

Mr.  Brandon's  countenance,  when  he. 
found  that  we  were  both  laughing  at  him, 
was  worth  the  study ;  he  really  looked  un- 
utterable things;  but  both  he  and  Valen- 
tine, had  admirable  tempers,  and  when  the 
latter  said  something  apologetic,  he  passed 
the  matter  off  with  a  joke,  and  on  reflec- 
tion laughed  himself. 

^  O  Dorothea,"  said  Valentine,  quite  re- 
gardless of  his  presence,  '*  how  nice  yon 
look  I  I  did  not  think  you  were  so  pretty. 
How  your  eyes  shine  in  the  firelight  — 
don't  they,  Giles?" 

*'Yes,"  said  the  accommodating  Giles 
without  even  turning  to  look  at  me ;  but  I 
could  see  that  in  his  turn  he  was  secretly 
amused  and  surprised  at  our  behaviour, 
and  as  he  sat  before  the  fire  in  a  musing 
attitude  hia  lips  trembled  with  a  little  hal^ 
smile. 

**  Now  don't  be  shy,  D.,"  continued  Val- 
entine. "1  wish  you  would  not  shrink 
yourself  in  the  corner  like  a  discovered 
fairy  fluttering  down  into  a  convolvalos 
bell.    Giles,  I  say,  will  you  look  here?  " 

«  Well,"  said  Giles. 

"  What  do  you  see  ?  " 

**  I  only  see  Miss  Graham." 

"  And  is  that  all  you  have  to  say  abont 
it?" 

**  I  have  seen  her  several  times  before," 
answered  Giles.  'T  do  not  remark  any 
very  striking  change." 

Being  now  goaded  to  desperation,  I  ex- 
claimed that  if  they  went  on  talking  of 
me  I  should  certainly  go. 

"  )[Vhat  does  it  matter,  D.  dear  V  ^  an- 
swered Valentine ;  "  you  are  so  far  with- 
drawn into  the  shadow  that  we  cannot  see 
your  face  —  only  the  flickering  of  the  fire- 
light on  vour  hair.  What  a  stunning  hair- 
dresser Anne  Molton  is  I " 

**  And  what  powers  of  observation  fou 
have  1 "  said  St.  Greorge. 

«  What  do  you  mean,  Giles  ?  " 

(<  Merely  that  there  is  no  change  what- 
ever in  the  dressing  of  the  hair,"  ho  per- 
sisted. 

^  I  am  sure  there  is ;  now  is  there  not. 


» Dorothea  ?  " 
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"I  told  you  I  must  go,  if  you  would  talk 
in  this  way." 

**  Well.  I'll  leare  off  if  youll  only  an- 
swer this  one  question,  and  not  tarn  away 
yoar  face  so  soyly ;  it's  no  use,  for  now  I 
can  see  the  back  of  your  bead,  and  the  hair 
is  coiled  up  exquisitely!  What  should 
Giles  know  about  it?  He  can*t  bear 
giris." 

**  Come,'*  said  Mr.  Brandon,  starting  up, 
**it  is  time  we  were  off;  and  the  cabman's 
borse  has  been  waiting  till  his  coagh  will 
tarn  to  a  consumption." 

**  I  shall  not  go  till  she  answers." 

*"  I  declare  you  are  intolerable.  Come,  I 
will  not  see  Miss  Graham  tormented :  come 
sway." 

**Well,  that  tff  good.  Let  me  alone, 
Giles.  You,  indeed,  setting  up  for  the 
champion  of  the  ladies  1  —  youl  Am  I 
tormenting  you,  Dorotliea  ?  " 

•*  Not  particularly." 

''Miss  Graham  is  in  a  dilemma.  She 
will  not  answer  you  because  that  would 
be  to  proclaim  me  in  the  right;  whereas 
she  would  rather  that  you  were.  There 
DOW,  you  know  all,  and  she  cannot  deny 
it" 

I  did  not  attempt  to  deny  it.  He  had 
fathomed  my  thoughts,  and  uttered  my 
reason  aloud;  but  my  heart  was  sore 
against  him,  for  he  had  deliberately  pulled 
himself  down  and  degraded  himself  from 
the  pedestal  of  honour  which  I  had  fancied 
that  he  ought  to  occupy.  No,  it  was  not 
right  to  accept  his  championship :  so  I  hid 
my  discomfort  at  Valentine's  pertinacity 
as  well  as  I  could,  and  when  lie  said, 
**  Now,  D.  dear,  pray  say  something,"  I  re- 
plied, that  as  they  were  bent  on  going,  I 
would  say  *'  Good  night." 

"  Good  night,  then,"  siud  Mr.  Brandon, 
with  careless  good  humour;  "and  good- 
bye, for  next  week  I  sail  for  New  Zealand, 
and  1  may  not  haye  time  to  call  on  you 
again." 

I  felt  a  chill  come  over  me,  and  held  out 
my  hand.  He  just  received  my  fingers  for 
an  instant  in  his,  and  withdrew  them.  I 
shook  hands  with  Valentine,  and  they 
went  away.  I  heard  their  roices  in  the 
passage,  and  I  heard  Mr.  Brandon  speak 
to  the  cabman,  as  I  still  stood  in  the  place 
where  they  had  left  me. 

As  long  as  I  had  been  busy,  and  be  ab- 
sent, I  had  been  able  to  keep  that  scene  in 
the  wood  at  bay ;  now  it  had  drawn  near 
again,  and  I  was  ashamed  for  myself  and 
for  him.  His  grave,  steady  face  and  the 
sudden  sweetness  and  feeling  of  his  smile 
kept  me  puzzling  as  to  how  it  could  be 
reconciled  with  a  certain  want  of  feeling 


which  he  had  betrayed  that  evening.  He 
had  had  the  air  of  a  good-humoured 
man,  who  was  rather  in  an  absent  mood 
and  felt  somewhat  bored  by  the  absurdities 
of  his  two  companions ;  this  was  after  he 
had  got  over  his  first  nervousness. 

Buoyant  he  was  by  nature  and  cheerful 
on  principle,  but  that  night  he  had  shown 
a  kind  of  indulgent  partiality  toward) 
Valentine  that  he  .did  not  extend  to  me, 
whom  he  scarcely  spoke  to ;  and  this  had 
lasted  till,  having  a  good  deal  of  business 
on  his  hands,  he  had  not  patience  to  let  us 
detain  him  any  longer. 

I  peroeived  that  it  would  be  very  con- 
venient to  that  family  if  I  would  marry 
Valentine,  and  get  him  to  betake  himself 
early  to  a  fine  climate  and  a  healthy  lot. 
I  think  that  circumstances  decided  me  to 
take  my  time  t  1  did  not  want  St.  Georore 
to  have  the  disposing  of  me,  and  to  settle 
everything  precisely  as  he  chose. 

Though  I  had  a  right  to  the  dining- 
room  in  the  evening,  I  generally  wont  up- 
stairs and  drank  tea  with  Mrs.  Bolton, 
when  she  chanced  to  be  alone.  That 
evening  she  and  her  children  were  out; 
so  when  Anne  brought  in  my  tea  I  asked 
her  to  remain  with  me.  She  was  too  well 
bred  to  betray  any  curiosity ;  but  when  I 
remarked  that  the  gentlemen  were  looking 
well,  she  said  she  had  seen  Mr.  Brandon  in 
the  district.  **I  happened  to  light  on 
him,"  she  said,  "  and  he  sent  for  a  brick- 
layer, and  showed  him  what  was  the  mat- 
ter with  the  copper.  Then  he  talked  to 
the  family  in  No.  4  —  that  set  I  told  you  I 
had  hopes  of:  he  told  them  about  Canada; 
said  he  would  help  them  to  go  there 
if  they  liked.  He's  a  real  gentleman.  All 
the  people  that  saw  him  were  delighted 
with  him." 

People  who  are  destined  to  get  the  com- 
mand over  others  often  surprise  one  by 
having  the  last  style  of  manner  that  one 
could  expect.  They  are  not  in  the  least 
alike  either,  as  I  have  had  opportunity  of 
judging. 

I  understood  from  Anne  that  the  family 
in  question  had  politely  assured  him  that 
they  would  do  as  ne  pleased.  His  behaviour 
to  the  women  was  always  characterized  by 
a  peculiar  air  of  courteous  deference,  a  sort 
of  homage  to  their  sex,  which  was  evi- 
dently natural  to  him,  but  which  placed 
them  very  much  at  his  mercy,  because  it 
made  them  so  bashful;  but  the  men  he 
often  treated  with  a  lordly  air  of  superi- 
ority, much  as  a  master  does  his  school- 
boys, and  it  almost  always  seemed  to  an- 
swer. It  was  only  at  Wigfield  that  he  had 
ever  been  hissed  or  made  game  of,  but  then 
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that  was  the  neighbourhood  in  which  he 
had  played  all  the  pranks  of  his  boyhood, 
where,  in  fact,  as  his  old  tenant  expressed 
it,  "  he  had  chivied  the  pigs." 

He  went  into  the  district  the  next  morn- 
ing, and,  with  Anne  to  help  him  found  out 
several  little  reforms  that  were  wanted, 
and  set  them  on  foot;  then  he  pounced 
npon  two  half-starved  young  needle- 
women, and  set  them  to  work  upon  mak- 
ing outfits  for  themselves,  in  case,  as  he 
informed  them,  they  should  wish  to  go  to 
Canada,  which  in  the  end  they  did  wish  to 
do. 

In  the  meantime,  Valentine  came  to  me 
in  a  very  sulky  humour,  >ind  asked  me  to 
|;ive  him  a  lesson  in  wood-engraving.  I 
inquired  what  was  the  matter?  and  he 
told  me  that  *'  Sister  "  had  written  to  St. 
George,  and  said  he  was  not  to  allow  him 
(Valentine)  to  be  always  philandering 
after  me,  unless  Anne  Molton  went  with 
us;  it  was  not  proper,  and  she  wouldn't 
allow  it.  "  And  he's  actually  coming  here 
to-day,  and,  in  fact,  rather  often,"  con- 
tinued Valentine,  ^*  because  sister  says  he 
must !  It  will  be  a  horrid  bore  for  him, 
and  we  shan't  have  half  the  fun  we  might 
have  had.^' 

It  was  a  very  foggy  morning,  and  I 
oould  with  difficulty  see  to  go  on  with  my 
engraving.  I  felt  deeply  obliged  to  *'  Sis- 
ter "  for  having  indicated  her  wishes,  and 
BO  let  me  understand  what  was  customary, 
for  I  knew  very  little ;  but  I  did  not  let 
Valentine  see  this,  and  I  could  not  help 
feeling  exceedingly  amused  when  I  saw 
Mr.  Brandon  coming  up  the  steps  looking 
quite  out  of  countenance*  and  evidently 
feeling  his  ridiculous  position,  and  also 
that  he  was  anything  but  welcome. 

As  long  as  he  was  nervous  I  was  quite 
at  my  ease,  but  the  fog  got  so  yellow  and 
so  thick  that  I  was  obliged  to  leave  off 
my  work;  and  while  I  was  putting  the 
tools  away*  and  telling  them  how  rich  I 
should  be  when  I  began  to  earn  the  two 

rounds  a  week  that  had  been  promised  me, 
observed  Valentine's  spirits  fall;  he  al- 
most groaned.  ^  You  can't  think,*'  he  said, 
'*  how  miserable  it  makes  me  to  think  that 
I  was  the  person  who  induced  you  to  take 
Anne  Molton,  and  now  you  spend  your 
life  in  earning  money  for  her  to  lay  ont." 

^  Yes,"  I  answered,  **  I  am  her  servant 
But  how  do  you  know  that  I  shall  be  ap- 
pointed her  attendant,  her  m^inister,  or 
whatever  you  like  to  call  it,  in  the  next 
world  ?  I  seem  to  suit  her  so  well  that  I 
often  think  this  will  be  the  case ;  and  if 
so,  it  is  just  as  well  that  I  should  learn  to 
understand  her — that  I  should  prepare." 


^*  You  are  setting  yourself  against  every- 
thiug  really  high  in  a  woman's  lot<,"  ex- 
claimed Valentine,  as  angrily  as  if  he  had 
had  a  full  right  to  lecture  me,  and  as 
gravely  as  if  he  had  been  a  man  of  forty. 
''  You  are  getting  so  religious  that  there 
will  soon  be  no  living  with  you :  you  are 
worse  than  Dorinda." 

Gently,  gently,"  said  St.  George,  bat 
hardly  in  a  tone  of  remonstrance,  rather 
as  if  he  took  Valentine's  part. 

Valentine  heaved  up  a  great  sobbing 
sigh.  **  Hang  it  all  1 "  he  said  under  hia 
breath;  then  ho  walked  to  the  wiodow, 
and  St.  George  settled  his  face  into  an  ex- 
pression of  almost  supernatural  gravity,  as 
was  the  way  with  both  that  mother's  bods 
when  they  felt  Inclined  to  laugh. 

**  You're  always  trying  to  elevate  me,*' 
he  continued,  in  a  deeply  ii^jured  tone,  and 
the  fog,  by  one  of  those  sudden  changei 
never  seen  but  in  London,  grew  suddenly 
transparent,  and  the  great  copper-coloured 
ball,  the  sun,  glinted  on  his  handsoma 
young  face,  ^l  don't  mind  letting  you  do 
it,  for  a  consideration,"  he  weni  on;  "^bot 
I'm  not  going  to  be  elevated  fi^.nothing." 

"  You  talk  of  yourself,"  I  replied,  *•  as 
if  you  were  a  mere  bubble,  and  I  could 
blow  you  up  as  out  of  a  pipe ;  why,  eren 
if  I  could,  you  would  soon  oome  dovn 
again.'^ 

*'You  write  to  Dorinda  about  wishing 
to  lead  the  higher  life,"  he  went  on  sulkily ; 
**  she  told  St.  George  that  you  did." 

*^  But  you  don't  think  that  I  am  leading 
that  higher  life  now,  do  you,  or  even  a  spe- 
cially religious  life  ?  '^ 

**  Yes,  of  course  I  do." 

**  I  an  not,  then  -^  not  at  all ;  though  it 
is  true  that  I  came  to  London  hoping  to  do 
so.  I  am  not  living  in  the  same  world 
that  Anne  does,  but  I  am  conscious  that 
there  is  such  a  world.*' 

**You  spend  all  the  time  and  money  you 
can  on  the  poor,*'  he  replied. 

**  But  I  could  do  that  with  pleasore  if 
there  was  no  God.  I  like  to  earn  money. 
I  leave  the  trouble,  the  fatigue,  all  the  ex- 
penditure of  feeling,  and  the  weariness  of 
failure  to  Anne.  I  cannot  raise  common 
work  into  a  religious  act ;  on  the  contrary, 
I  bring  down  wJoAt  might  be  high  work  to 
my  own  level." 

'^  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  D.,**  he 
answered  with  irritation. 

If  his  brother  had  not  been  present,  I 
should  have  reminded  him  that  ho  had  no 
right  whatever  to  make  me  give  an  acooant 
of  myself;  but  not  liking  4o  snub  him  be* 
fore  his  elder,  I  answered  with  docility  — 
.    ^' I  mean  that  I  cannot  make  my  wood- 
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eograTiD^  religions  work :  it  pleades  me  in 
itaelf.  I  mean  also  that  I  absolntely  mnst 
bare  some  active  employment.  I  am  so 
devoid  of  friends,  so  without  society,  so 
tvay  from  what  I  iove  —^  that  I  should  pine 
tvaj  if  I  had  nothing  to  do.  I  mean,  fur- 
ther, that  if  I  conld  get  back  to  the  *  Car- 
lev  '  to-morrow  I  should  bo  deeply  de- 
lighted —  I  should  think  it  quite  right  to 
do  so." 

*'0h,'*  he  answered,  brightening  sud- 
denly, as  the  day  did,  his  smile  and  the  sun- 
shine beaming  out  together  ;  "  to  the  *  Cur- 
lew,' or  to  any  other  place,  or  any  other 
lot,  that  yon  thought  happier  than  this.*' 

I  felt  very  much  disinclined  to  answer, 
tbe  lot  he  meant  being  so  evident ;  but  as 
be  stood  before  me  waiting,  I  at  last 
bronght  iryself  to  say,  "Yes.** 

Thereupon  he  moved  nearer  to  the  win- 
dow and  stood  gazing  out,  while  the  re- 
mains of  the  fog  moved  bodily  westward, 
before  a  mild  east  wind ;  then,  to  my  sur- 

C'  (e,  taking  out  a  letter,  he  said  to  his 
ther,  "  Don't  vou  think  I  might  get  the 
Indian  staAp  and  post  this  now,  the  weath- 
er looks  quite  clear  ?  "  St.  George  thought 
he  might,  and  Valentine,  giving  him  a  sig- 
nificant look,  went  out,  presently  shut  the 
street-door  behind  him,  and  I  found  to  my 
discomfort  that  1  was  going  to  be  left  alone 
with  his  brother. 

But  it  was  light  now,  so  I  began  to  ar- 
range my  wood-engraving  on  the  table, 
which  being  set  in  the  window,  with  a  low 
opaque  blind  in  front  of  it,  would  enable 
me  to  sit  with  my  back  to  him,  and  also 
have  the  relief  of  something  to  do. 

It  was  evident  that  he  was  to  communi- 
cate something  to  me,  but  he  was  in  no 
hurry ;  he  sat  absolutely  silent  for  several 
minutes,  then  he  said,  *<  Valentine  feels 
hurt  because  he  cannot  convince  you  of 
his  devoted  attachment.** 

Beroted  attachment!  what  ridiculous 
word^  to  apply  to  the  Oubit's  feelings ! 

"  Oh,  does  he  ?  "  I  answered ;  "  I  am 
sorry  he  should  be  vexed ;  but  perhaps,  if 
I  am  not  convinced *' 

**  Well,  Miss  Graham  ?  " 

"  And  perhaps  if  I  cannot  feel  at  present 
that  1  ever  shall  be  convinced,  it  would  be 
very  unkind  in  me  to  let  him  make  any 
mUtake  on  that  head." 

He  seemed  so  nervous  again  that  I  be- 
came quite  at  ease ;  and  when  he  said,  in 
a  bungling,  awkward  way,  that  he  should 
be  very  glad  to  do  anything  he  could  in 
the  matter,  I  was  so  surprised,  considering 
Valentine*8  youth  and  nncertain  prospects, 
that  I  could  not  help  answering, "  But  does 
it  Dot  strike  you  as  very  odd  that,  if  be 


I  cannot  manage  his  own  affairs  himself,  he 
should  think  any  one  else  can  manage  them 
for  him  V  " 

A  long  silence  followed,  but  he  had 
seemed  to  treat  the  matter  so  seriously 
that  I  was  less  able  than  usual  to  consider 
it  a  joke,  and  at  last  I  said,  '*  And  even  if 
at  the  end  of  a  year  or  two  he  did  still 
wish  to  engage  himself  to  me,  which  is  very 
dottbtfnl,  I  hare  never  received  the  lea^t 
intimation  from  his  father  or  Mrs.  Hen- 
frey  that  such  a  thing  would  be  agree- 
able to  them." 

I  certainly  expected  some  sort  of  answer 
then ;  even  if  the  old  man  had  never  for^ 
mally  said  that  he  approved,  I  supposed 
Mr.  Brandon  would  say  that  no  aoubt 
when  consulted  he  would  give  a  willing 
assent.  But  no,  he  said  nothing  of  the 
sort ;  he  said  nothing  at  all ;  so  I  thought  I 
could  try  to  investigate  this  matter  through 
Valentine  —  because,  if  they  did  not  ap- 
prove, I  oould  retract  what  I  had  said  about 
waiting  a  year,  and  give  him  a  formal  dis- 
missal at  once. 

When  St.  George  did  speak  it  was  to  say 
something  flattering  as  to  Valentine's  im- 
provement under  my  influence.  '*  But,"  he 
added,  with  a  certain  deference  and  hesi« 
tation  of  manner,.  *'  I  do  not  see  what  ob» 
ject  you  could  have  had  in  talking  to  htm 
as  you  did  this  mprning." 

'*  I  wish  to  disavow  all  unreal  things. '  I 
do  not  set  myself  above  Valentine,  and  I 
meant  him  to  know  it." 

'*But  I  consider  that  aspiration  alone 
takes  you  quite  out  of  his  world  :  the  high- 
est thing  he  aspires  to,  is  to  you." 

^  I  have  aspiration,  certainly,  but  I  do 
not  know  that  it  is  of  the  right  sort.  Did 
yon  ever  hear  Tom  talk  on  this  very  sub- 
ject,—  this  which  Valentine  called  "the 
higher  life '?  " 

**  Yes,'  I  have.  Graham  has  many  strange 
feelings." 

**  He  believes  that  there  is  a  God,"  I  an- 
swered: ''be  believes  that  certain  men 
have  been,  certain  still  are,  privileged  to 
have  dealings  with  Him  —  to  be  conscious 
of  intimations  from  His  Great  Spirit.  He 
feels  an  intellectual  curiosity  about  this." 

*'Tes,  he  talked  with  me,'and  said 'he 
knew  this  matter  was  rarely  believed  or 
considered  by  those  who  have  no  conscious 
experience  of  it ;  he  did  believe  it,  and 
he  wondered  at  the  indifference  and  in- 
credulity of  outsiders :  he  docs  not  con- 
found it  with  the  prickings  of  conscience, 
or  with  that  occasional  drawing  of  men's 
minds  in  particular  directions,  which  may 
be  called  '  the  Spirit  of  Grod  moving '  in 
the  thoughts  of  the  nations." 
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**  No ;  and  it  is  a^eed  that  people  can- 
not reach  up  to  have  communication  with 
that  divine  life  only  through  their  minds. 
They  cannot  understand  those  astonishing 
and  difficult  things  alluded  to  in  Bome  of 
the  Epistles,  for  instance,  only  by  learn- 
ing, and  from  without ;  but  don't  you 
think  it  natural  that  those  who  are  not 
irreligious,  only  unreligious,  should  want 
to  search  into  this  matter,  and  understand 
as  mnch  of  it  as  they  can  ?  " 

^  It  is  natural  for  a  man  so  remarkable 
as  your  brother;  but  you  cannot  be  de- 
scribing yourself,  for  you  have  no  reserva- 
tions. You  would  be  willing;  to  be  taken 
into  that  great  life,  whatever  it  might 
cost  you.  You  are  attentive  and  obe- 
dient to  what  you  know  of  it.'* 
,  **  Yes ;  but  I  often  feel  as  Tom  does, 
and  no  doubt  because  he  put  it  into  my 
head,  that  quite  apart  from  devoutnesa  of 
heart,  or  reverence,  or  religion  of  any 
sort,  there  is  enough  in  that  subject  to 
give  me  a  keen  interest  in  those^  who  be- 
long to  this  Kingdom.  Hike  to  wait  upon 
Anne  on  that  account." 

*^  Do  you  think,  then,  that  when  David 
said,  *  My  soulis  athirst  for  God,' it  was 
not  necessarily  a  religious  longing  that  he 
felt  ?  " 

^  No ;  but  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  such 
a  thing  is  possible." 

**  Possible  that  life  may  be  drawn 
towards  its  source.  Yes ;  but  not  that 
the  perception  of  such  drawing  should  be 
without  a  sense  that  the  life  which  draws 
is  also  Light,  and  that  it  is  pure.  Then, 
if  man  will  let  himself  be  drawn,  if  he  de- 
sires to  be  drawn  to  this  light  and  this 
pureness,  that  is  religion." 

I  saw  Valentine  coming  back  again. 
He  had  a  card  in  his  hand,  and  while  he 
waited  till  his  knock  was  answered,  he 
drew  my  attention  to  it,  then  laid  his 
hand  on  his  lips.  When  he  entered,  he, 
however,  did  not  say  anything  concerning 
his  devoted  attachment,  but,  leaning  over 
my  work,  put  the  card  before  me.  On  it 
was  written,  "Invite  us  both  to  tea  to- 
morrow." So,  after  a  few  minutes,  I  did 
as  requested,  and  told  them  I  drank  tea 
at  half-past  five. 

Valentine  arrived  the  next  day  at  five. 
I  think  by  that  time  he  had  nearly  forgot- 
ten his  annoyance  at  our  not  being  en- 
gaged, lie  was  in  high  spirits,  and  said 
audaciously,  "I  shall  be  very  hungry,. D. 
dear.  Do  you  mind  accepting  this  little 
oifering?"  and  he  laid  on  the  table  a 
paper  parcel  containing  three  red  herrings 
and  a  lot  of  turnip  radishes  of  the  very 
largest  size  ever  seen ;  I  believe  they  real- 


ly were  young  turnips.  I  was  a  good 
deal  surprised  when  he  added  that  be  was 
always  so  hungry,  and  he  knew  I  should 
have  provided  nothing  but  thin  bread-and- 
butter.  I  knew  that  he  and  St.  (ieorge 
would  dine  together  at  their  hotel  about 
eight  o'clock,  but  when  Valentine  be^r^ed 
me  not  to  tell  his  brother,  *' because  Giles 
would  think  it  so  odd,"  I  consented,  aod 
he  seemed  to  me  to  be  more  of  a  boy  aad 
less  of  a  lover  than  ever. 

He  then  withdrew,  and  had  a  long  con- 
sultation with  Anne  in  the  passage,  dar- 
ing which  I  heard  his  chuckling  laugh  re- 
peatedly. 

"Why  did  you  get  those  horrid  rad- 
ishes ?  "  I  asked,  when  he  returned,  for  I 
felt  sure  there  was  some  mischief  brewing. 

"  Only  for  a  relish,"  he  replied.  •«  They 
were  grown  in  Cornwall,  and  are  not  com- 
mon at  this  time  of  the  year ;  but  there's 
no  need  to  tell  Giles  that.  Giles  is  so 
shocked  at  the  state  of  things  here  — the 
queer  things  in  this  room,  the  shabby  fur- 
niture —  Here  he  comes  1  *  Oh,  what  a  de- 
licious go  I '  (Dickens.)    Yes,  here  be  ia." 

"  Shocked,  is  he  ?  "  I  said,  as  he  rang 
the  bell. 

"  Of  course.  What  else  can  you  expect 
from  a  fellow  that  employs  such  a  tailor ; 
a  fellow  that  buttons  his  gloves  ?  " 

"  I  wish  you  were  not  so  untidy ;  I  wish 
you  would  button  yours,"  I  said,  and  I 
looked  round.  Two  vases,  clumsy  and 
made  of  Derbyshire  spar,  stood  on  the 
chimney-piei;e,  with  tall  bunches  of  dried 
grass  in  them ;  in  the  middle  was  a  little 
house  made  of  shells,  such  a  house  as  one 
buys  at  seaside  places  for  half  a  crown ; 
it  had  small  glass  windows.  The  table 
was  covered  with  a  dark,  glossy  roaterialy 
like  oilcloth,  but  not  so  stiff.  The  carpet 
had  hardly  any  pattern  left,  and  one 
could  see  the  tow  it  was  woven  on ;  the 
cane-bottomed  chairs,  though  clean,  were 
exceedingly  ancient  and  shabby. 

Enter  Mr.  Brandon,  and  the  repast  at 
his  heels.  First  a  tea-tray,  with  some 
common  crockery  on  it ;  more  of  it  seemed 
to  be  cracked  than  was  usually  the  casei 
The  large  Britannia-metal  teapot  that  I 
generally  had  to  use  was  there  in  full 
force,  with  its  black  handle.  It  bad  a 
rather  battered  effect,  and  a  deep  dint  on 
one  side  of  it  was  on  this  occasion  turned 
towards  the  company. 

But  when  the  stout  Stafford.shire  Be^ 
vant  entered  again  with  a  smoking  hot 
dish  of  red  herrings  and  big  turnip  rad- 
ishes, which  she  set  down  on  the  table 
with  a  bang,  and  flanked  with  a  very  ex- 
tensive set  of  castors^  St.  George  glanced 
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first  at  ber  and  then  at  the  viands,  and 
■eemed  for  the  moment  overcome  with 
Borprise.  Indeed  lie  found  it  impossible 
to  bide  his  discomfitare,  almost  his  dismay. 
Valentine  was  exceedingly  happy;  his 
coantenanoe  beamed  with  joy,  as  he  stuck 
a  steel  fork  into  the  biggest  of  tbe  her- 
rings,  and  mildly  put  it  on  his  brother's 
plate.  . 

'*D.  dear,^  he  continued,  constituting 
himself  master  of  the  ceremonies,  **will 
yon  take  any  —  any  fish  ?  No  ?  Well,  if 
you  are  not  hungry,  it  was  the  more  con- 
siderate of  you  to  make  these  kind  yet 
simple  preparations.*'  He  then  sat  down 
beaming,  and  began  to  dispatch  his  her- 
ring, while  St.  George,  after  a  momentary 
besitatioo,  went  at  his  like  a  man,  being 
for  once  quite  taken  in  by  the  Oubit,  and 
possibly  thinking  that  his  '*  devoted  attach- 
ment "  made  him  regard  the  repa,Bt  as  de- 
licious. 

1  then  lifted  the  big  teapot,  and  helped 
them  both  to  tea,  when  valentine,  having 
dispatched  his  herring,  helped  himself 
largely  to  radishes,  and  began  to  crunch 
them  audibly. 

"  I  always  knew,"  he  said  quietly,  "  that 
the  faithful  were  very  fond  of  fish,  particu- 
burly  salt  fish  ;  but,  Dorothea,  I  hope  you 
do  not  deny  yourself  fresh  meat  altogeth- 
er?" 

*^  Of  course  not,"  I  exclaimed. 

St.  George  looked  aghast. 

**Dorinda  does  not,"  continued  Valen- 
tine. "■  Now,  then,"  he  added,  with  a  look 
of  admonition  at  his  brother,  *' you'll  take 
tome  radishes,  of  course."  But  here  St. 
George  struck  work,  trying  hard,  however, 
to  appear  as  if  he  took  the  whole  thing  as 
a  matter  of  course.  On  this  the  **  grace- 
less youth,"  going  a  little  too  far,  remarked, 
with  a  pious  air,  tht^t  this  simple  style  of 
living  was  far  more  consistent  with  my 
opinions  than  the  usual  dinners  at  Wig- 
field  ;  ^  and  I  only  wish,"  he  audaciously 
went  on,  ^*  that  every  poor  person  in  this 
great  metropolis  had  enjoyed  this  day  an 
eoually  abundant  and  wholesome  meal." 
Whereupon  St.  George,  rousing  up  sudden- 
ly to  the  consciousness  of  some  mischief  or 
other,  and  not  sure,  perhaps,  whether  one 
or  both  of  us  were  making  game  of  him, 
began  to  inquire  concerning  tbe  Novel,  and 
punished  us  oy  giving  us  such  a  succession 
of  ludicrous  scenes  for  it,  that  we  both 
laughed  till  we  were  quite  faint. 

The  next  morning  Miss  Tott  appeared, 
tnd  sweetly  and  tenderly  proposed  to  take 
&e  to  the  Crystal  Palace.  Valentine  soon 
came  in,  and  did  not  deny  that  Giles  had 
Arranged  tbe  matter.    '*  He  could  not  take 


us  himself,"  said  Valentine,  chuckling ;  **  he 
says  it  is  too  much  to  expect  of  him ;  it 
would  make  him  feel  such  a  muff;  besides, 
he  hasn't  time." 

Miss  Tott  bore  us  off:  how  happy  she 
was,  how  sweetly  she  sympathized  with  our 
supposed  feelings  I  Kind  creature  t  I  was 
terribly  ashamed  of  Valentine  that  day, 
for,  after  we  had  been  some  time  in  the 
Palace,  looking  about  us  below,  we  went  up 
into  a  gallery,  where  there  were  various 
stalls  heaped  with  articles  for  sale.  Some 
were  set  forth  as  bankrupt  stock,  some  aa 
having  been  saved  from  a  fire,  and  all  had 
sensational  labels  on  them  :  "  Observe  the 
price  '*  —  "  Dreadful  sacrifice  "  —  "  Must 
oe  cleared  out  this  day"  —  "Given  away 
for  four  and  9  1-2,"  &c.,  &c. 

I  saw  Valentine  buying  something  of 
the  smart  young  saleswomen ;  but  it  was  a 
"people's  day,"  and  there  was  a  crowd,  so 
Miss  Tott  and  I  moved  on ;  but,  after  a 
I  time,  I  thought  that  somehow  we  seemed 
always  to  be  taking  a  knot  of  people  aftei* 
us,  and  it  was  not  till  we  had'  got  down- 
stairs again,  and  were  among  the  tropical 
?lants,  that  I  saw,  to  my  dismay,  as  Miss 
ott  left  Valentine's  arm,  and  sailed  mild- 
ly on  in  front,  a  good-sized  placard,  which 
was  pinned  on  her  back,  and  bore  this  in- 
scription :  ."No  reasonable  offer  refused." 
1  darted  forward ;  it  was  some  minutes  be* 
fore  I  could  get  the  placard  off  without  at- 
tracting her  attention,  but  I  managed  to 
do  this  at  last,  and  to  hide  it. 

Valentine  was  perfectly  grave,  and  I 
tried  to  get  away,  but  tbe  people  about  us 
still  insisted  on  being  amused.  I  observed 
that  some,  when  they  passed,  turned  round 
to  laugh,  and  others  moved  on  behind  us 
and  noticed  our  behaviour. 

In  the  meantime  I  did  not  dare  to  snub 
Valeutine,  because  Miss  Tott  was  so  close 
to  us ;  I  could  not  even  have  the  pleasure 
of  telling  him  that  this  was  a  stale  joke, 
and  I  had  heard  of  its  being  perpetrated 
before.  However,  he  very  soon  received  a 
snubbing  that  none  of  us  at  all  expected, 
and  Miss  Tott  never  understood  more  of  it 
than  she  saw  before  ber  eyes. 

A  respectable  elderly  man,  in  a  coach- 
man's livery,  came  up,  and  accosted  him 
with  great  civility : 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,  but  young  ladies  didn't 
ought  to  be  made  conspicuous  in  public 
places." 

The  Oubit  had  nothing  to  say  for  him- 
self. 

"  I've  been  following  you  some  time," 
continued  this  specimen  of  nature's  gen- 
tlemen, "  to  let  you  know,  sir,  that  when 
the  girl  you  bought  that  placard  of  saw 
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what  yoa  were  doing  with  it,  she  snatched 
up  another  and  pinned  it  on  your  own  coat- 
tails;  and  there  it  is  now,  sir.    Good  morn* 

ing. 

There  it  was  sure  enous^h,  and  we  un- 
pinned it,  amid  tbe  laughter  of  the  by- 
standerB,  some  people,  looking  down  from 
the  gallery,  greeting  Valentine  at  the  same 
time  with  an  ironical  cheer  — 

*^  This  handsome  article,  very  little  dam- 
aged, going  for  three  and  sixpence.  Worth 
double  the  money." 

After  this  I  declined  to  take  any  more 
excursions  with  Valentine ;  but  he  came 
daily  to  see  me,  and  was  very  full  of  fun, 
evidently  feeling  also  that  ease  about  his 
future  prospects  that  one  often  sees  in  the 
younger  and  favourite  members  of  a  large 
family. 

To  Giles  his  welfare  was  evidently  an 
object  of  the  deepest  solicitude.  Whv 
these  two  brothers  concentrated  so  much 
of  their  affection  on  each  other,  nearly  to 
the  exclusion  of  some  who  were  equally  re- 
lated to  them,  I  did  not  understand ;  but  I 
had  long  seen  it  plainly.  Liz  and  Lou  were 
nothing  to  Giles,  and  sister  was  nothing  to 
Valentine,  in  comparison  with  the  feeling 
of  each  for  his  brother. 

They  had  set  their  hearts,  as  I  found 
from  Valentine,  on  always  living  near  each 
other.  Giles  had  consented  to  expatriate 
himself  for  Valentine*s  sake ;  be  had 
enough  to  live  on  anywhere,  but  Valentine 
was  without  patrimony,  and,  as  he  easily 
made  me  perceive,  there  could  be  no  open- 
ing so  favourable  for  him  as  to  have  land 
to  cultivate,  and  sheep  to  feed,  with  his 
brother  at  hand  to  advise  and  help  him. 

I  did  not  believe  that  I  could  ever  accept 
Valentine,  and  I  told  him  so  almost  every 
day ;  but  he  was  quite  imperturbable,  made 
the  best  of  it,  and  generally  replied,  with 
great  composure,  that  time  would  show. 
At  the  same  time  he  did  not  fail  to  point  out 
to  me  how  tiresome  it  would  be  and  how 
corapletelv  it  would  put  out  both  him  and 
Giles,  if  I  failed  them  at  the  last  minute. 

**  How  can  that  be  ?  "  I  once  asked. 

Why,  Giles  meant  to  take  him  out,  and 
Bettle  him  first,  with  his  wife,  and  then 
come  home  and  get  a  wife  for  himself. 

^  Dear  me !  you  seem  to  have  made  a 
great  many  arrangements." 

^  Yes ;  and  you  see  how  little  fun  there 
would  be  in  marrying  a  girl  whom  I  did 
not  thoroughly  know,  and  who  would  be 
ill,  perhaps,  at  sea  through  half  the  voy- 
age, and  be  frightened.  I  should  be  so 
dull,  too,  when  I  was  left  there  with  her, 
and  Giles  was  gone.  We  should  have  no 
reoolleotiona  in  common.    Besides,  I  love 


you,  I  tell  youl  Don't  I  say  so  eveir 
day  ?  " 

'<  Yea.  Well,  I  hardly  know  which  of 
you  is  the  oddest  oT  tbe  two  1  And  so 
your  brother  wants  me  to  agree  to  all 
this  ?  " 

"  Yes,  he  told  me  to  lay  it  well  befora 
you,  that  we  might  be  sure  you  understood 
about  my  having  nothing  here;  and  bo 
said  I  should  be  a  lucky  feUow  if  I  secured 
you." 

**  And  he  expects  that  you  will  ?  " 

*<  Well,"  saia  Valentine,  **  if  you  come  to 
that,  why  shouldn't  I  ?  "  Here,  of  coarse, 
we  both  laughed. 

**  Yon  see,  D., "  he  continued,  **  there  are 
two  reasons  why  iVs  almost  sure  to  come 
riffbt :  I  want  you,  and  nobody  else  does." 

This  was  quite  true ;  but  it  did  not  di- 
minish the  oddness  of  the  whole  thiog. 
St.  George  seemed  instinctively  to  feel  that 
the  Oubit  wanted  elevating,  wanted  deep- 
er feeling,  wanted  tenacity  of  purpose,4i]d 
he  thought  he  must  get  these  urom  me,  sod 
from  marriage  and  manly  cares.  From 
many  things  that  Valentine  said,  I  ob- 
served that  Giles  thought  he  was  sure  to 
put  his  neck  under  the  yoke  of  matrimony 
as  soon  as  he  possibly  could ;  he,  therefore, 
wished  him  to  do  it  wisely,  attach  himself 
to  a  prudent  person,  who  would  amuse  him 
first,  and  guide  him  afterwards. 

Of  course,  I  did  not  like  this  idea :  I 
could  not  help  feeling  a  pang  at  the  notion 
of  his  making  a  convenience  of  me.  There 
was  still  a  great  deal  about  him  that  I 
found  attractive ;  I  could  have  been  docile 
to  almost  any  wish  of  his  but  this,  that  I 
should  learn  to  love  a  man  whom  I  was  to 
govern.  I  could  not  bear  him  to  treat  me 
with  courtesy  or  deference,  because  I  cod- 
^idered  that  he  could  have  no  real  feeling 
of  what  was  due  to  womanhood.  I  likea 
Valentine's  open  raillery  and  boyish  brua^ 

?uerie  far  better,  and  though  Valentine  and 
constantly  sparred  and  argued  when  we 
were  alone  together,  I  treated  him  with 
consideration  on  those  rare  occasions  when 
his  brother  was  present,  not  only  because 
he  was  more  civil  then,  bat  because  I  felt 
it  to  be  his  due. 

But  I  liked  Giles  so  much  that  I  could 
not  bear  to  be  obliged  to  disapprove  of  him. 
He  had  a  smile  that  was  worth  watching 
for,  it  was  so  sunny  and  tender,  such  a 
strange  contrast  to  the  grave  cast  of  hia 
features,  the  steady  manliness  of  his  de- 
meanour, and  the  somewhat  '*  masterful  ** 
way  in  which  he  worked  and  ruled ;  but 
this  same^smile  was  quite  consistent  with 
utter  ignoring  of  other  people's  feelings. 
I  had  come  across  his  path,  stood  naw  19 
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hiiQ  for  a  moment,  and  when  he  found  it 
ont,  he  had  pushed  me  somewhat  roughly 
away.  Still  he  meant  to  be  both  just  and 
kind;  there  was  even  something  elaborate 
in  the  way  in  which  he  set  forth  the  Ou-  \ 
bit's  good  qualities,  and  he  eridently  spoke 
biffhly  of  me  to  him. 

When  some  affections  which  we  would 
almost  give  onr  lives  to  keep  warm  and 
fresh  grow  cold  in  spite  of  cherishing, 
what  a  perversity  of  nature  it  seems  that 
others  can  thrive,  and  live,  and  even  grow, 
when  they  have  nothing  to  feed  upon,  and 
every  reason  to  fade  and  die  1 

I  had  never  loved  Tom  so  much  as  dur- 
ing that  strange  summer  and  autumn,  He 
never  took  any  notice  of  me,  but  I  knew 
very  well  that  he  often  thought  of  me.  As 
for  St  George,  I  was  almost  sure  that,  be- 
sides taking  Tom  away  from  qse,  he  had 
got  a  bold  on  him,  and  attracted  his  regard 
for  himself.  I  felt  that  his  influence  on  the 
whole  must  be  exercised  with  the  best  in- 
tentions, and  the  power  that  I  knew  he 
had  over  this  mueh-loved  brother  made 
him  more  important  to  me.  And  now 
there  was  the  Oubit — very  young  certain- 
ly, but  remarkably  handsome,  frank  almost 
to  a  fault,  a^soiutelv,  as  he  always  told  me, 
devoted  to  me,  and  desiring  nothing  so 
much  as  to  spend  his  life  with  me.  I  liked 
him  very  much,  but  I  could  not  become  en- 
'  thuriastic  about  him :  my  affection  for  him 
did  not  grow,  and  I  was  ashamed  to  feel 
wmetimes  that  he  almost  bored  me. 

Well,  but  the  visit  came  to  an  end  sud- 
denly, and  I  straightway  missed  his  pleas- 
ant company.  Mr.  Mortimer  had  a  stroke 
of  illness;  the  brothers  were  summoned 
home.  St.  George  gave  up  his  contem- 
plated voyage,  and  he  and  Valentine  both 
harried  to  the  old  man's  side. 

1  often  look  back  on  the  year  which  fol- 
lowed, just  as  I  do  to  the  years  passed  at 
KfaooL  without  dwelling  on  particular 
days,  but  as  one  uneventful  march  of  slow 
development.  Anne  Molton  was  a  great 
comfort  to  me,  and  I  was  just  the  mistress 
to  make  her  happy.  She  and  I  became 
fast  friends,  in  tlie  truest  sense  of  the 
word.  She  could  not  earn  money,  and  I 
did  not  know  bow  to  spend  it.  I  never  at- 
tained to  the  art  of  doing  anything  for  the 
poor  with  my  own  hands.  I  could  not  in- 
fluence the  men ;  and  the  women  in  most 
cases  did  not  like  me  to  enter  their  rooms 
unless  they  had  had  notice  of  the  visit,  and 
everything  was  in  decent  order.  In  the 
February  of  that  year  my  uncle  wrote  his 
second  letter,  and  sent  me  ten  pounds. 
The  wonderful  things  that  Anne  Alolton 
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did  with  that  ten  pounds  surprise  me  even 
to  this  day. 

Anne  had  an  immense  opinion  of  my 
cleverness  in  the  wood-engraving  line,  and 
had  confided  to  Mr.  Brandon  her  belief 
that  I  should  soon  have  larsfe  sums  to 
spend  in  the  district.  He  had  according- 
ly suggested  one  or  two  things  which  ho 
thought  would  be  desirable  to  do,  and  aa 
soon  as  this  money  came  she  told  me  of 
them. 

One  of  these  was  to  rent  the  lower 
room  or  cellar  of  each  house  in  my  dis- 
trict, and  in  which  there  were  often  two 
families,  and  turn  it  into  a  larder  for  the. 
house.  The  people,  having  no  description 
of  closet  nor  any  place  to  keep  food  in, 
were  always  in  the  habit  of  buying  it  for 
each  meal,  even  to  the  morsel  of  sugar  and 
tea..  Of  course  they  paid  the  dearer  for 
this,  and  it  also  compelled  them  to  shop  on 
Sunday,  for  not  a  morsel  of  meat  or  drop 
of  milk  would  keep  through  the  night  in 
their  crowded  rooms.  Accordingly  I  rent- 
ed the  lower  room  of  one  house  to  see 
how  it  would  answer.  I  paid  two  shil- 
lings and  sixpence  a  week  for  it,  and 
caused  eight  little  closets  to  be  made  in  it 
with  wocKien  frames  and  canvas  panels; 
they  nearly  filled  the  small  place,  and  each 
had  a  lock  and  key.  We  then  took  out 
what  glass  there  was  in  the  window,  and 
put  a  few  light  iron  bars  instead. 

We  calculated  that  at  the  lowest  com- 
putation the  families  would  save  ten  pence 
a  week  each  by  these  safes.  They  cost 
twelve  shillings  apiece,  and  that  money  I 
sunk ;  but  I  let  them  out  at  one  penny  a 
week  to  the  people  in  the  house,  so  that 
my  weekly  outlay  for  rent  was  very  small. 
But  the  plan  answered  so  well,  that  the 
families  m  the  next  house  petitioaed  me 
to  do  the  same  for  them;  and  as  they 
promised  to  take  Anne*s  advice  as  to  the 
spending  of  their  money,  I  ventured  to  do 
it.  She  taught  many  of  them  to  make 
their  own  bread  once  a  week  and  keep  it 
in  their  safe,  and  to  lay  in  enough  tea 
and  sugar  for  the  week  when  the  week's 
money  came.  I  heard  of  but  a  single  case 
of  pilfering,  and  the  plan  was  such  a  com- 
fort that  I  never  ceased  to  delight  in  it. 

We  went  on  very  gradually.  I  made 
the  third  set  of  cupboards  in  March,  and 
was  now  burdened  with  rent ;  but  then  I 
began  to  earn  money  by  engraving,  and 
as  I  had  still  my  five  shillings  a  week 
earned  by  my  little  pupils,  I  did  not  mind 
that,  and  there  never  was  any  difficulty 
about  letting  the  cupboards. 
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It  was  on  the  20th  of  September,  1620, 
that  the  Mc^yflower^  with  a  handred  and 
two  souls  on  board,  left  Fly  month  harbour, 
to  carry  into  a  land  as  yet  but  lightly 
touched  by  the  hand  of  civilization,  a  stock 
of  moral  and  mental  energy  such  as  not 
oflen  in  the  world's  history  has  been  col- 
lected on  board  one  frail  Dark  and  trans- 
ported to  lay  in  far  countries  the  founda- 
tions of  a  new  order  of  existence.    How 
those  resolute  souls  fared  on  and  after  their 
voyage,  aud  for  what  cause  of  conscience 
they  left  the  shores  of  Old  England  to  re- 
turn no  more,  are  matters  of  history  with 
which  every  child,  whether  in  Old  England 
or  in  New  England,  la  more  or  less  familiar. 
Suffice  it  to  recall,  that  it  is  now  over  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  since,  after  a  two 

months'  voyage,  the  Hiayjlovoer  rode  at  an-  j  telU  us  that  "  on  Monday  we  sonn'ie 
chor  under  that  terrible  <*  coast  fringed  harbour,  and  foand  it  a  very  good  hai 
with  ice  —  dreary  forests,  interspersed 
with  sandy  tracts,  filling  the  background," 
from  which  point  the  three  memorable  ex- 
peditions, in  search  of  a  final  place  of  set- 
tlement, were  sent  out,  to  result  at  last  in 
that  landing  on  Clark's  Island  so  big  with 
import  for  the  future  centuries. 

it  was  in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower^  on 
the  2l3t  of  November,  1620,  that  the  ear- 
liest "original  compact"  of  self-ffovern- 
ment  recorded  authentically  in  the  nistory 
of  mankind  was  framed  and  signed ;  and 
this  act  of  solemn  covenanting  on  the  part 
of  the  Pilgrim  fathers  was  not  more  char- 
acteristic of  the  spirit  that  was  to  animate 
the  coming  settlement  than  was  that  sim- 
ple and  touching  act  of  the  third  exploring 
party  who,  having  found  the  place  at  which 
the  landing  was  to  be  made,  and  having 
spent  Saturday,  the  19th  of  December,  in 
**  exploring  the  island,"  gave  up  all  consid- 
eratious  of  further  procedure  in  the  most 
urgent  circumstances,  and  rested  on  the 
Sabbath  Day. 

The  intense  fervour  and  uncompromis- 
ing earnestness  of  that  simple  act  of  rest- 
ing is  not  to  be  overrated.  As  an  orator, 
himself  descended  from  a  Pilgrim  Father, 
has  said,  "  it  was  no  mere  physical  rest. 
The  day  before  had  sufficed  tor  that.  But 
alone,  upon  a  desert  island,  in  the  depth 
of  a  stormy  winter;    well-nigh  without 

*  1.  Encyolopadia  qf  Anurican  LiUralur^t  em- 
bracing  Personal  arul  Critical  ifoiieea  (j/  Authors, 
and  Setectionit  from  their  Writings,  tfc.  By  Evsrt 
A.  DtrroKiKos  and  Gbo.  L.  uvyqkisqk.  Two 
Vola.    New  York. 

2.  Memoir  qf  Rev^  Michael  WigglesW'trlh,  A*ithor 
of  the  •'  Day  <tf  Doom  "  By  JoHX  Ward  Dkaiv. 
Second  Edition.  Altiany,  N.  Y. :  Joel  MunseL  ld71. 


food,  wholly  without  shelter ;  afler  a  week 
of  sucl^  experiences,  such  exposure   and 
hardship   and  suffering,  that  the  bare  re- 
c  tal  at  this  hour  almost  freez  's  our  blood; 
without  an  idea  that  the  morrow  should  bs 
other  or  better  than  the  day  before  ;  with 
every  conceivable  motive,  on  their  own  ac- 
count, and  on  account  of  those  whom  th«y 
had  left  in  the  ship,  to  lose  not  an  instant 
of  time,  but  to  hasten  and  hurry  forward 
to  the  completion  of  the  work  of  explora- 
tion  which    tbey   had  undertaken — they 
still  *  remembered  the  Sabbath  Day  to  keep 
it  holy ; '  "  and  asserted  practically,  ia  the 
most  empha  ic  manner,  the  religious  origin 
of  that  permanent  settlement  of  Aiuerics 
by  a  civilized  race,  which  mere  ordinary 
secular  motive"  had  failed  to  effect.    What 
was  waiting  for  these  men  to  do  while  they 
were  observing  the    Sabbath  is  recordei 
in  the  words  of  one  of  their  number,  who 

dthe 
very  good  harbour 
for  our  shipping ;  we  marched  also  into  the 
land,  and  found  divers  cornfield)  and  little 
running  brooks,  a  place  very  good  for  situ- 
ation ;  BO  we  returned  to  our  ship  again 
with  good  news  to  the  rest  of  our  people, 
which  did  much  comfort  their  hearts." 

To  seek  a  greatly  artistic  litentura  as 
the  offspring  of  such  a  temper  as  the  tem* 
per  of  these  men  woull  be  somewhat  like 
looking  for  roses  on  an  oak-tree ;  bat  that  * 
the  needs  of  their  being  found  a  C3rtain 
literary  expression  aud  left  a  recjrdof 
permanent  interest  and  value,  mauy  able 
and  laborious  men  of  the  present  day  hare 
been  at  pains  to  show.  Carrying  with 
them  many  gifts,  boih  good  and  evil,  as  a 
spiritual  heritage  from  the  Old  World,  ^ 
carrying  among  other  things  the  language 
of  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  —  tliese  ear- 
nest religionists  passed  into  a  sphere  where 
it  was  not  specifically  their  part  to  foanl 
a  new  literature,  but  where  they  had  to 
provide,  first  of  all,  for  their  material 
wants,  and,  these  being  provided  for,  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  foundation  of  a 
new  social  and  political  order,  and  the  fu- 
«ion,  in  due  time,  of  certain  nationalities 
into  one  new  nationality ;  and  if  the  lite^ 
ature  which  they  and  their  descendants 
yet  found  time  to  produce  was  for  a  long 
time  chiefly  of  a  theological  and  contro- 
versial kind,  that  fact  was  the  natural  out- 
come of  the  antecedent  fact  of  the  New 
World  having  been  sought  out  by  the 
Puritans  froiu  religious  motives.  Indeed, 
to  them  any  rhetorical  delicacy  mnst  in 
the  nature  of  things  have  stood  in  the  light 
of  worldly  adornmdnt  to  be  eschewed;  aud 
yet  within  thirty  years  of  tiie  sailing  of 
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the  Ma^vcer  we  find  a  New  England  lit- 
erature sprung  up,  and  of  very  considera- 
ble dimensions,  both  of  prose  and  of  verse. 

Of  this  mixed  literature,  the  prose  pre- 
ponderates in  importance,  as  showing  most 
distinctly  that  notable  historic  fact,  ^hat 
these  men  had  not  learnt  the  lesson  of  tol- 
erance which  the  history  of  the  origin  of 
their  colony  might  well  have  taught  them. 
Bancoar  and  bitterness  and  bigotry  abound 
in  the  curious  records  of  the  spiritual  state 
of  the  times;  and  religions  persecution 
was  a  tradition  that  they  had  not  seen  fit 
to  leave  to  the  Old  World  as  an  uncon- 
tested heritage.    Roger  Williams  put  the 
tolerance  of  the  colony  to  the  proof  very 
BoOo  after  its  foandation ;  for  he  emigrated 
to  MassachusettB  as  early  as  1631,  and,  set- 
tling at  Salem,  became    the  beloved  and 
admired  of  a  numerous  flock.     He  sought, 
as  others  had  sought,  that  spiritual  liberty 
not  to  be  got  in  the  Old  World;  but  he 
800D  learnt  the  lesson  that,  if  he  wi  hed  to 
be  free  to  worship  Grod  in  his  own  way,  he 
most  adjust  his  views  to  those  of  his  fellow 
colonists  at  large.     Summoned  before  the 
General  Court  at  Boston,  to  answer  for 
certain  of  his  views,  he  was  formally  tried, 
and  ordered  to  leave  the  colony,  and  this 
with  the  approval  of  all  the  ministers  of 
the  Court  but  one.    He  went  with  some 
followers  to    Rhode   Island,  founded   the 
colony  of  Providence,  and  set  up  in  it  the 
first  example  of  complete  tolerance  which 
the  Christian  world  had  seen.     It  was  to 
this  tendency  of  his  to  tolerate  all  religious 
sects  that  he  owed  his  expulsion  from  Mas- 
sachasetts ;    and,  of  course,  the  principles 
that  guided  his  new  colony  were  a  mark 
for  prophecies  of  evil ;  and  yet,  as  Gervinus 
sayg,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century, "  these  institutions  have 
not  only  maintained  themselves  here,  but 
have  spread  over  the  whole  Union.     They 
hare   superseded    the    aristocratic    com- 
mencements  of  Carolina  and  of  New  York, 
the  High    Church  party  in  Virginia,  the 
theocracy  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  mon- 
archy throughout  America :  they  have  given 
1aw8   to  one  quarter  of   the  globe,  and, 
dreaded  for   their  moral  influence,  they 
^tand  in  the  background  of  every  democrat- 
ic straggle  in  Europe."    The  same  prin- 
ciple of  tolerance  that  Williams  set  a-going 
in  Providence,  Lord  Baltimore  and  the 
other  Catholics,  who  founded  Maryland, 
adopted  there ;  but  while  the  literature  of 
the  Williams  Controversy  is  considerable, 
the  free  act  of  the  Maryland  Catholics  gave 
rise  to  no  literature. 

Pitted  against  Williams,  who  has  been 
debcribed  as  ''  an  apostle  of  civil  and  reli- 


I  gious  liberty,"  was  the  Rev.  Jolm  Cotton, 
described    in    Mr.    Carlyle*s    Cromwell  as 
"  a  painful  preacher,  oracular  of  high  gos^ 
pels  to  New  England;  who  in  his  day  was 
well   seen  to  be   connected  with  tiie  su- 
preme powers  of  the  universe  ;  '*  and  who, 
zealous  and  honest,  was  as  much  an  apos* 
tie  of  bieotry  as  Williams  was  of  the  re- 
verse.     Williams  embarked  in   1643  for 
England  (writing,  by-the-bye*  on  his  voy- 
age,   a    curious    volume    concerning    the 
Narragansett  dialect,  and  called  A  Key  into 
the  Language  of  America)  ;  and  while  he 
was  in  England  there  appeared  A  Letter 
of  Mr,  John  Cotton's,  Father  of  the  Church 
in  Boston^  in  New  England,  to  Mr.  WUliami, 
a  Preacher  there.    In  reply.  Williams  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  called  Mr,  Cotton's  Lef- 
ter  lately  Printed,  Examined  and  Answered, 
and  a  more  important  work  under  the  title 
of  Bloody  Tenent  of  Persecution  for  Cause 
of  Conscience,    in    a    Conference    between 
Truth  and  Peace.    The  fierceness  of  the 
contest  that  raged  before  the  principles  of 
toleration  were  fairly  established,  is  fitly 
typified  in  the  titles  of  the  next  two  works 
in  this  series.    Orf  the  side  of  persecution 
we  have  Cotton's  Bloody  Tenent  of  Perse- 
cution made  White  in  the  Blood  of  tiie  Lamb ; 
and  on  the  side  of  tolerance  Williaps's  re- 
joinder, Tlie  Bloody  Tenent,  yet  more  Boody 
by  Mr,    CoUon^s    Endeavour   to    Wash    it 
White  in  the  Blood  of  the  Lamb  I 

In  the  meantime,  John  Winthrop, 
founder  of  Boston,  and  first  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  who  had  come  to  Salem  in 
1(530,  had  been  diligently  preserving  a  less 
warlike  record,  in  his  MS.  Journal  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Colony,  which  was  eventually 
published  as  a  Histo-y  of  New  England 
from  1630  to  1649 ;  and  Nathaniel  Ward, 
the  author  of  The  Simple  Cobbler  of  Aga- 
wam,  a  book  treating  of  toleration,  hiid 
prepared  his  Body  of  Liberties  —  a  code  of 
laws  adopted  in  1641  as  the  earliest  stat- 
utes of  New  England.  While  history  and 
jurisprudence  were  thus  represented,  a 
place  was  also  being  found  in  this  litera- 
ture for  philology,  psalmody,  and  mission 
work.  John  Eliot,  founder  of  Natick, 
translated,  in  the  course  of  his  missionary 
labours  amo-ag  the  Aborigines,  the  whole 
of  the  Bible  into  the  Indian  language,  and, 
with  Richard  Mather  and  Welde  as  coUa- 
borateurs,  prepared  the  Old  Bay  Psalm  Booh, 
pubilshed  in  1640  — the  earliest  American 
book  of  the  kind,  and  long  a  standard  work 
in  New  England. 

The  earliest  collection  of  original  poetry 
published  in  New  England  was  from  the 
pen  of  Mrs.  Anne  Bradstreet,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Dudley ;  and,  in  the  young  days 
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of  the  colony,  the  productions  of  this  lady 
were  matter  of  no  small  pride  to  her  fel- 
low-colonists, — presumably  by  reason  of 
the  great  dearth  of  productions  in  verse 
belonging  to  that  time  and  place.  It  must 
have  been  no  easy  matter  for  the  vanity 
of  writing  verse  to  have  fonnd  a  pardon 
among  those  stern  and  realistic  Puritans ; 
and  for  a  long  time  verse  was  but  little  in 
use  amone  them,  except  for  the  purpose 
of  psalmody,  and  the  quasi-religious  pur- 
pose of  elegy  writing.  Indeed,  the  fact 
that  Mrs.  Bradstreet  was  so  early  able  to 
attain  to  a  considerable  popularity  speaks 
volumes  as  to  the  innate  love  of  poetry,  or 
at  all  events  rhythmic  utterance,  in  the  hu- 
man species.  Her  earliest  work  was  called 
The  Tenth  Muse  lately  sprung  ujhin  America, 
—  a  somewhat  ambitious  and  not  very 
highly  poetic  title,  —  and  was  published  in 
1650.  She  affected  subjects  in  zoology  and 
natural  science  generally,  so  far  as  they 
came  within  her  ken,  and  was  wont  to  sec 
them  forth  in  a  simple,  unaffected  manner, 
and  with  much  circumstance  of  detail. 
Without  soaring  into  high  latitudes  for 
which  her  powers  were  unfitted,  she  man- 
aged to  display  a  fair  amount  of  genuine 
poetic  enthusiasm,  and  showed  that  she 
really  loved  the  external  universe  for  its 
own  sake.  The  following  little  piece  of 
description  would  not  discredit  a  more  am- 
bitious muse  than  this  '*  Tenth  sprung  up 
in  America,"  in  the  middle  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century :  — 

**  The  primrose  pale  and  aiure  violet 
Among  the  verdaous  grass  hath  nature  set, 
And  when  the  sun  (on*8  love)  the  earth  doth 

shine. 
These  might,  as  love,  set  on  her  garments  fine. 
The  fearful  bird  its  little  house  now  builds, 
Id  trees  and  vralls,  in  cities  and  in  fields; 
The  outside  strong,  the  inside  warm  and  neat, 
A  natural  artificer  complete." 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  her  verses 
have  any  high  poetic  character;  but  they 
have  certain  honest,  common -sense,  healthy 
qualities,  expressive  of  her  real  life,  —  that 
of  a  sensible,  conscientious  wife  and  moth- 
er, who  did  not  let  her  every-day  duties 
suffer  from  her  cultivation  of  letters. 

Still  more  popular,  as  a  wielder  of  the 
lyric  pen,  was  the  Rev.  Michael  Wiggles- 
worth,  the  author  of  The  Day  of  Doom  and 
Meat  out  of  the  Eater.  Indeed  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  any  volume  produced  by  the 
New  England  colony  up  to  the  date  of 
the  appearance  of  The  Day  of  Doom  was 
tLi  widely  read  as  that  was ;  and  it  is  partly 
because  the  popularity  of  that  curious 
book  is  eminently  characteristic  of  the 
puritaoio  intolerance  then  still  triumphant 


in  the  new  colony,  partly  because  the 
man's  life  was  as  eminently  characteristio 
in  its  earnestness,  that  we  have  selected 
him  specially  for  the  purposes  of  the  pres- 
ent sketch.  We  mighr.  indeed  have  found 
a  more  notable  subject  in  the  life  and 
writings  of  Cotton  Mather,  who  is  com- 
parativelv  well  known  to  English  readers; 
but  an  additional  reason  for  choosing  the 
Rev.  Michael  Wigglesworth  exists  in  the 
fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  extensire 

Eopularity  of  his  books  up  to  a  century 
ack,  he  is  at  present  quite  unknown  to 
the  reading  public  in  England,  —  while  his 
books  are  not  familiar  even  by  their  ex- 
terior to  more  than  a  few  of  the  most  mis- 
cellaneously informed  of  bibliographical 
adepts. 

Wigglesworth  has  been  made  thesab- 
ject  of  a  handsome  monograph,  whereof 
fifty  copies  were^  recently  issued  by  sub- 
scription in  the  United  States;  bat  a 
glance  at  the  list  of  subscribers  shows 
that  only  one  of  them  is  in  England,  and 
suggests  a  probability  that  barely  more 
than  one  copy  can  have  found  its  way 
across  the  Atlantic ;  but  one  more  cer- 
tainly has,  and  of  that  one  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  avail  ourselves. 

Michael  Wigglesworth  was  bom  on  the 
18th  of  October,  1631 1  his  father  was  Ed- 
ward Wigglesworth  ;  but  the  place  of  his 
birth  is  not  ascertained.  In  an  autobio- 
graphic sketch  in  his  own  handwritinff, 
still  preserved,  he  calls  it  an  ungodly 
place,  and  states  that  most  people  there 
rather  derided  than  imitated  the  piety  of 
his  parents.  This,  however,  is  altogether 
indistinctive,  and  probably  means  that  the 
Puritans  were  a  minority  in  that  place. 
Cotton  Mather  says  the  parents  of  Wig- 
glesworth had  been  "great  sufferers  for 
that  which  was  then  the  cause  of  God  and 
of  New  England;"  and  Wigglesworth 
says  that  they  "feared  the  Lord  greatly 
from  their  youth,"  but  were  opposed  and 
persecuted  "  because  they  went  from  their 
own  parish  chuch  to  hear  the  Word  and 
receive  the  Lord's  Supper,"  insomuch  that 
they  determined  to  "  pluck  up  their  stakes 
and  remove  themselves  to  New  England." 
And,  accordingly,  they  did  So,  leaving  dear 
relations,  friends,  and  acquaintance;  a 
new-built  house,  a  flourishing  trade;  to 
expose  themselves  to  the  hazard  of  the 
seas,  and  to  the  distressing  difficulties  of  a 
howling  wilderness,  that  they  might  enjoy 
liberty  of  conscience  and  Christ  in  His 
ordinances.  They  arrived  at  Charlestown 
in  August  or  September,  1638,  Michael  be- 
ing then  in  his  seventh  year ;  and  in  Octo- 
ber they  left  to  settle  in  New  Haven.   In 
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the  following  year  Michael  was  sent  to  the 
echool  of  Master  Ezekiah  Cheever,  where 
he  studied  a  year  or  two,  and  ^*  began  to 
make  Latin  and  to  get  forward  apace ;  ** 
but,  his  father  falling  lame,  he  was  taken 
from  school  to  assist  him  in  his  work.  He 
was  sent  to  school  again  in  his  fourteenth 
year,  soon  overcame  the  difficulties  inci- 
dent to  his  foar  years'  relaxation  of  study, 
and  in  two  years  and  three-quarters  was 
pronounced  fit  to  enter  college.  He  ac- 
cordingly proceeded  to  Cambridge,  to 
which  college  the  Rev.  John  Harvard  had 
left  a  bequest  the  year  the  Wigglesworths 
reached  Charlestown.  The  folio  wins  ac- 
eouDt  of  the  father's  difficulties  and  re- 
wards in  sending  the  son  to  college  is  in- 
teresting and  in  every  way  character- 
istic:— 

**  It  was  an  act  of  great  self-denial  in  my 
hther,  that  notwithstanding  his  own  lameness 
tad  great  weakness  of  body,  which  required  the 
•errtoe  and  helpfaloess  of  a  son,  and  having  but 
one  son  to  be  the  staff  of  his  age  and  supporter 
of  his  weakness,  he  would  yet,  for  my  good,  be 
eontent  to  deny  himself  that  oomfort  and  assist- 
iooe  I  might  have  lent  him.  It  was  also  an 
evident  proof  of  a  strong  fnith  in  him,  in  that 
he  durst  adventure  to  send  me  to  the  college, 
tlioogh  his  estate  was  but  small,  and  little 
enoQgb  to  maintain  himself  and  his  small  fitmily 
kft  at  home.  And  God  let  him  live  to  see  how 
aooeptable  to  himself  this  service  was  in  giving 
ap  his  only  eon  to  the  Lord  and  bringing  him  up 
to  learning;  especially  the  lively  actings  of  his 
iutli  and  wlf-denial  herein.  For  first,  notwith- 
standing his  great  weakness  of  body,  yet  he 
lived  till  I  was  so  far  brought  up  as  that  I  was 
coUed  to  be  a  Fellow  of  the  college,  and  im- 
pfOTed  in  public  service  there,  and  until  I  had 
peached  several  times;  yea  and  more  than  so, 
M  lived  to  see  and  hear  what  God  had  done  for 
Dyeoul  in  turning  me  from  darkness  unto  light, 
sod  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God,  which 
iBkd  his  heart  ftill  of  joy  and  thankfulness  be- 
yoad  what  can  be  expressed.  And  for  his  ont- 
vard  estate,  that  was  so  fkr  from  being  sunk  by 
what  be  bad  spent  ttom  year  to  year  upon  my 
edoeation,  that  in  six  years'  time  it  was  plainly 
doabkd,  which  himself  took  great  notice  of,  and 
■pake  of  it  to  myself  and  others,  to  the  praise 
of  God,  with  admiration  and  thankfiilness.** 

In  the  autobiographic  sketch  from  which 
the  foregoing  is  taken,  and  of  which  we 
bave  not  seen  it  necessary  to  preserve  the 
antiquated  orthography,  he  tells  us  that  he 
had  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  religious  and 
strict  education,  and  that  God,  '*in  His 
mercy  and  pity,"  kept  him  from  *'  scandal- 
ona  ans,"  both  before  and  after  coming  to 
college. 

**  Bat  alas,"  says  he,  **  I  had  a  naughty  vile 
heart,  and  was  acted  by  corrupt  nature,  and 


therefore  could  propound  no  right  and  noble 
ends  to  myself,  but  acted  from  self  and  for  self. 
I  was  indeed  studious,  and  strove  to  outdo  my 
compeers;  but  it  was  for  honour,  and  applause, 
and  preferment,  and  such  poor  beggarly  ends. 
Thus  I  had  my  ends,  and  God  had  His  ends,  far 
difiering  from  mine;  yet  it  pleased  Him  to  bless 
my  studies,  and  to  make  me  to  grow  in  knowU 
edge  both  in  the  tongues  and  inferior  arts,  and 
also  in  Divinity.  But  when  I  had  been  there 
about  three  years  and  a  half,  God,  in  His  love 
and  pity  to  my  soul,  wrought  a  great  change  in 
me,  both  in  heart  and  life,  and  from  that  time 
forward!  learnt  to  study  with  God  and  for  God, 
And  whereas  before  that  I  had  thoughts  of  ap- 
plying myself  to  the  study  and  practice  of  phyd- 
iok,  I  wholly  laid  aside  those  thoughts,  and  did 
choose  to  serve  Christ  in  the  work  of  the  minis- 
try, if  He  would  please  to  fit  me  for  it,  and  to 
accept  of  my  service  in  that  great  work.*' 

His  «  call "  to  be  a  Fellow  of  the  col- 
lege took  place  not  long  after  he  was  grad- 
uated;  and  he  appears  to  have  acted  iis 
tutor  there,  as  did  most  of  the  early  Fel- 
lows of  the  college.    Cotton  Mather  says 
that  he  adorned  the  station  with  '<  a  rare 
faithfulness,'*  and  had   such    a    '*flamin«^ 
zeal,"  that    he  sometimes  feared  lest  his 
care  for  the  training  of  his  pupils  '*  should 
so  drink  up  his  very  spirit  as  to  steal  away 
his  heart  from  God."    Increase    Mather, 
Cotton's  father,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Wig- 
glesworth,  says  he  had  "on  that  account 
reason  to  honour  his  memory."    Duiing 
the  period  of  his  tutorship,  he  appears  to 
have  delivered  at  the  college  two  orations,  • 
still  preserved  in  his  Common-place  Book, 
the  one  entitled,  Prayse  of  True  Eloquence^ 
the  other  Concerning  True  Eloquence,  and 
How  to  Attain  It.    These  are  composed  in 
a  fine  earnest  style,  and  show  considerable 
enthusiasm  of  a  secular  kind,  which   may 
be  regarded  as  a  step  in  the  direction  of 
composing  in  verse. 

Mieantime,  he  was  preparing  himself  for 
the  ministry,  and,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
had  preached  several  times  before  the 
death  of  his  father,  in  1658.  The  first  call 
he  is  known  to  have  received  was  in  16M, 
from  the  town  of  Maiden,  where  he  sup- 
plied the  pulpit  a  year  and  half, "  being 
much  troubled  to  decide  what  his  duty 
might  be,  before  he  was  fully  inducted  into 
the  pastoral  office,"  —  which  was  probably 
soon  after  the  25th  of  August,  1656 ;  for 
on  that  date  he  received  what  was  the 
necessary  preliminary  among  the  Puritans 
of  New  England,  a  letter  of  dismission 
from  the  Church  at  Cambridge,  which,  in 
itself  an  interesting  relic,  and  thoroughly 
expressive  of  the  temper  of  the  time  and 
place,  is  as  follows :  —^ 
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•*  To  the  Charch  of  Christ  at  Maiden,  graoe 
and  peace  from  God  our  Father,  and 
fW>m  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

*<  Whereas,  the  good  hand  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence hath  80  disposed  that  our  beloved  and 
highly  esteemed  brother,  Mr  Wiggles  worth,  hath 
his  residence  and  is  employed  in  the  good  work 
of  the  Lord  amongst  you,  and  hath  seen  cause 
to  desire  of  us  Letters  Dismissive  to  your  Church, 
in  order  to  bis  joining  as  a  member  with  you. 
We,  tijerefore.  of  the  Church  of  Christ  at  Cam- 
bridge, have  consented  to  his  desires  herein,  and 
if  you  shall  accordingly  proceed  to  receive  him, 
i?e  do  hereby  resign  and  dismiss  him  to  your 
holy  fellowship,  withall  certifying  that  as  be  was 
formerly  admitted  among  us  with  much  appro- 
bation, BO  during  his  aboie  with  us  his  oonv^r- 
SMtion  was  such  as  did  become  the  Gospel,  not 
doubting  but  that,  through  the  grace  of  Christ, 
it  hath  been  and  will  be  no  otherwise  amongst 
you;  sLd  that  he  will  be  enabled  to  approve 
himself  to  you  in  the  Lord  as  beoometh  saints. 

**  Further  desiring  of  the  Father  of  mercies 
that  he  may  become  a  chosen  and  special  bless- 
ing to  you,  and  you  also  ag^in  unto  him  through 
Christ  Jesus,  ^ 

"  We  commit  him  and  you  all,  with  ourselves, 
to  Him  who  is  our  Lord  and  yours, 
'*  In  whom  we  are, 

**  Your  Loving  brethren, 

**JoNATaAN  Mitchell, 

**  RiCEIARD    ChAMPNBT, 

'*  Edmund  Fbost. 
'*  With  the  consent  of  the  brethren  of  the 
Church  at  Cambridge. 
•*  Cambridge,  26th  of  ye  6th  m.  1656.** 

In  the  meantime,  Wigglesworth  seems 
to  have  married  his  first  wife,  Mary  Rey- 
ner :  —  we  say  "  seems,*'  because  the  pre- 
cise date  of  this  marriage  is  not  positively 
a-^certained,  though  there  i^  but  little 
doubt  it  took  plaoe  before  August  1656 ; 
neither  is  there  any  doubt  that  the  union 
was  a  happy  one,  so  long  as  it  endured. 
As  regards  the  aspiratiou  in  the  letter  of 
dismission,  that  Wigglesworth  might  be- 
come a  "  special  blessing  "  to  the  Church  at 
Maiden,  we  may  say  that,  certain  draw- 
backs notwithstanding,  it  was  substantially 
realized.  The  chief  drawback  was  his 
health,  which,  after  his  marriage  and  call 
to  Maiden,  was  very  bad ;  and  by  the  sum- 
mer of  1659  it  was  so  impaired  that  he 
thought  seriously  of  resigning  his  ministe- 
rial office.  This,  however,  he  did  not  do ; 
but  the  entries  made  in  his  Common-place 
Book  show  that  his  malady  was  of  a  most 
distressing  character.  On  the  21st  of  De- 
cember, 1659,  he  had  a  crueller  grief  than 
his  bodily  ailments  to  contend  with;  for 
on  that  day  his  wife  died,  after  a  very 
brief  married  life,  leaving  a  daughter  un- 
der four  years  old.  On  tne  subject  of  his 
great  loss  he  writes  as  follows :  — 


*'  Oh,  it  is  a  heart-cutting  and  astonish bf 
stroke  in  itself.  Lord  help  tpe  to  l>ear  it  pv 
tiently  and  to  profit  by  it  Help  me  to  hoooar 
Thee  now  in  the  fires,  by  maintaining  good 
thoughts  of  Thee,  and  speaking  good  and  sub- 
missive words  concerning  Thee.  And,  oh,  teach 
me  to  die  every  d>iy.  Fit  me  for  that  sweet  so- 
ciety she  is  gone  unto,  where  solitariness  sl^U 
no  more  affright  or  afflict  me.  Oh,  Lord,  m:ike 
up  in  Thyself  what  is  gone  in  the  creature.  I 
believe  Thou  canst  and  wilt  do  it;  but  oh,  help 
my  unbelief.*' 

About  a  year  later  he  wrote  as  follows 
in  his  Cootmou-place  Book :  — 

**The  Brethren  are  now  below  considering 
and  consulting  about  a  future  supply  and  con- 
stant help  in  the  ministry ;  as  also  whether  I  aqi 
called  to  lay  down  my  place  or  not  Father,  I 
leave  myself  and  all  my  oonoernments  with 
Thee.  I  have  neither  way  of  substance  nor 
house  to  put  my  head  in  if  turned  out  here. 
But,  Lord,  I  desire  to  be  at  Thy  disposing.  Lpt 
Thy  fatherly  care  appear  towards  me  in  then 
my  straits,  as  hitherto  it  hath  done,  0  my  God; 
for  other  friend  or  helper  beside  Thee  I  hare 
none.    Lord,  I  believe;  help  my  unbelief*' 

The  Brethren  decided  that  the  disabled 
teacher  was  not  called  on  to  resign,  and 
found  him  colleagues  to  perform  that  part 
of  the  ministry  for  which  he  was  disqaaii- 
fied ;  but  although  prevented  from  omciat- 
ing  in  the  pulpit  regularly,  if  at  all,  he  was 
b^  no  means  idle  ;  and  it  was  doubtless  to 
the  fact  of  his  active  ministrj  being  thus 
restricted,  that  he  owed  that  wider  infla- 
ence  which  he  ultimately,  and  for  long  af- 
ter his  death,  exercised  through  the  chan- 
nel of  literature.  The  Day  of  Doom,  his 
chief  work,  and  the  first  work  in  verse  by 
him  of  which  we  have  any  record,  most 
have  been  in  hand  very  soon  after  the  de- 
cision of  the  Brethren ;  for  in  January  1662 
he  was  preparing  it  for  the  press,  and  mak- 
ing one  01^  those  profoundly  simple  and 
earnest  entries  in  his  Common-place  Book 
that  serve  so  well  to  set  the  man  before  03 
even  now. 

**  I  desire  with  all  my  heart  and  might  to 
serve  my  Lord  Christ  (who  is  my  best  and  only 
friend  and  supporter)  in  finishing  this  work 
which  I  am  preparioz  for  the  press,  acknowl- 
edging that  the  Lord  hath  dealt  abundantly 
better  with  me  than  I  deserve,  if  He  shall  please 
to  accept  such  a  poor  piece  of  service  at  my 
hands,  and  give  me  leisure  to  finish  it  I  de- 
light in  His  service  and  glory,  and  the  good  of 
poor  souls,  though  my  endeavours  this  way 
should  riither  occasion  loss  than  outward  advan- 
tage to  myself.  Lord,  let  me  find  grace  in  Thy 
sight  And  who  can  tell  but  this  work  may  be, 
my  last ;  for  the  world  seem  now  to  account  me 
a  burden  (I  mean  divers  of  our  chief  ones), 
whatever  their  words  pretend  to  the  contrary.' 
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Lord,  be  Thoa  my  babitttion  and  hiding  plaoe, 
for  other  I  have  none.  .  .  .  *' 

On  tlie  next  page  he  records  the  result 
of  hi»  labours  thus  : 

**  It  pleMed  the  Lord  to  oarry  me  throngh  the 
difficulty  of  the  forementioned  work,  both  in  re- 
epeot  of  bodily  strength  and  estate,  and  to  give 
vent  for  my  books,  and  greater  aooeptance  than 
I  coold  have  expected,  so  that  of  1,800  there 
were  scarce  any  unsold  (or  but  few)  at  the  year's 
end;  so  that  I  was  a  gainer  by  them  and  not  a 
loeer.  Moreover  I  have  since  heard  of  some 
neoess  of  these  my  poor  labours.  For  all  which 
mercies  I  am  bound  to  bless  the  Lord.*' 

Tliis  very  respecstable  literary  sneceas, 
implied  in  the  sale  of  eighteen  hundred 
copies  within  a  year,  was  by  no  toeans  of 
an  ephemeral  character,  inasmuch  as  the 
popalarity  then  established  went  on  grow- 
ing till  within  the  last  hundred  years  or  so, 
and  the  book  became,  as  we  have  seen,  one 
of  the  most  popular  works  of  New  £ngland, 
if  not  the  most  popular.  Mr.  Francis  Jenks, 
writing  in  the  Chrudian  Examiner,  as  re- 
cently as  the  year  1828,  affirmed  that  he 
was  even  then  acquainted  with  many  aged 
persons  who  could  still  repeat  the  poem, 
though  they  might  not  have  met  with  a 
copy  -  since  they  were  in  leading  strings ; " 
and  this  tenacity  with  which  the  work 
clung  to  the  Puritan  mind  of  New  England, 
for  generation  after  generation,  was  the 
inevitable  residt  of  complete  and  genuine 
adoption  in  the  first  instance.  Taught  to 
the  New  Englanders  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century  with  their  cate- 
chism, published  in  one  large  edition  after 
another,  and  even  hawked  about  the  colo- 
ny printed  on  large  sheets  ballad-fashion, 
the  work  was  one  which  Mather  might  well 
think,  from  the  contemporary  point  of  view, 
likely  to  "^find  the  children  "  of  that  gener- 
ation down  a  long  succession  of  centuries, 
and,  indeed,  as  ne  himself  quaintly  ex- 
pressed it,  until  the  arrival  of  that  day 
which  gives  a  name  to  the  poem. 

As  regords  Wiggles  worth's  assurance 
that  he  had  heard  of"  some  success  "  hav- 
ing been  vouchsafed  to  his  "  poor  labours," 
we  must  note  that  there  must  have  been  an 
abundant  foundation  for  that  assurance. 
The  grim  terrorism  that  held  so  prominent 
a  part  in  the  severe  and  sombre  religion 
of  the  seventeenth  century  Puritans  gave 
pise  to  The  Day  of  Doom,  and  received  in 
that  poem  its  most  complete  expression; 
and  the  fact  that  New  England  received 
the  work  so  promptly,  and  retained  it  so 
long,  is  evidence  enough  that  it  fell  into 
fertile  ground,  and^  succeeded  (for  it  is,  of 
course,  spirUual  success  that  the  author  re- 


cords) in  turning  many  persons  towards 
the  religion  whereof  it  expressed  and  de- 
picted one  portion  only.  To  assume  that 
the  utility  of  the  book  was  simply  and  ab- 
solutely measured  by  the  amount  of  pleas- 
ure it  aflTorded  to  readers,  would  be,  in 
such  a  case  as  the  present,  altogether  too 
harsh  a  judgment;  that  it  had  a  utility, 
served  a  purpose,  and  served  it  well,  the 
length  and  breadth  of  its  popularity  attest ; 
and  that  that  utility  was  such  as  the  au- 
thor intended,  namely,  the  service  of  reli- 
gion, is  the  only  fair  conclusion. 

The  year  1602,  in  the  course  of  which 
T%e  Day  of  Doom  came  out,  was  a  dread- 
ful time  for  Puritans,  whether  in  En^and 
or  in  America :  in  that  year  the  **  Act  of 
Uniformity"  was  passed,  and  ther  newly 
restored  Stuart  dynasty  was  "breathing 
out  threatenings  and  slaughters  "  against 
all  Nonconformists.  The  Colonial  Char- 
ters and  liberties  of  New  Ens^land  were  in 
the  utmost  peril,  and  the  Puritans  there 
were  in  dread  of  losing  all  they  had  found 
and  made  in  the  land  of  tbeir  choice. 
They  were  also  afflicted  with  epidemic  and 
a  great  drought;  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  these  considerations,  added  to  the 
personal  sickness  of  Wigglesworth,  helped 
to  determine  him  in  the  selection  and  elab- 
oration of  his  grim  subject ;  for  in  this  po- 
em "  Justice,  with  the  terrors  of  her  law, 
fearfully  overshadows  mercy."  In  the 
same  year  the  author  produced  another 
shorter  poem,  which  is  not  forthcoming  at 
present,  but  which  was  seen  by  Dr.  Mc- 
Clure  when  he  compiled  the  Bi-Centennial 
Book  of  Maiden:  it  was  entitled  God*$ 
Controversy  with  New  England, 

After  the  sale  of  the  first  edition  of  Tkf 
Day  of  Dootn^  the  poet  of  justice  trium- 
phant made  a  voyage  to  Bermuda,  in  the 
interest  of  his  health,  and  returned  within 
a  few  tnonths.  How  his  time  was  occupied 
after  his  return  to  Maldeu,  we  are  not  fully 
informed ;  but  he  must  clearly  have  done 
some  preaching  and  teaching;  and  about 
seven  years  after  the  issue  of  The  Day  of 
Doom  he  completed  a  new  poem,  —  Meat 
out  of  the  Eater ;  or,  Meditations  concerning 
the  Necessity,  End,  and  Usefulness  of  Af- 
flictions unto  GtHTs  Children;  All  tending  to 
prepare  them  for  and  comfort  them  under  the 
Cross.  This  subject  was  the  natural  com- 
plement of  the  subject  of  his  other  chief 
poem,  and  it  was  nearly  as  successful. 
The  references  made  in  the  Common-place 
Book  to  this  second  work  are  particularly 
characteristic :  — 

Sept.  17, 1669.  —  I  have  been  long  employed 
in  a  great  work  composing  Poems  about  the 
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Cross.  I  ^ave  already  found  exceeding  much 
help  and  assistance  from  Heaven,  even  to  ad- 
miration, 80  that  in  three  weeks'  time  I  have 
transcribed  three  sheets  fair,  and  made  between 
whiles  a  hundred  staves  of  verses  besides.  Some 
days  the  Lord  hath  so  assisted  me  that  I  have 
made  near  or  above  twenty  staves.  For  which 
His  great  mercy  I  bless  flis  name  from  my  soul, 
desiring  still  to  make  him  my  a  and  u  in  this 
great  work.  Lord,  assist  me  now  this  day.  Tu 
mihi  principium,  ta  mihi  finis  eris  :  a  deo  et  ad 
deum :  ra  navrxu  •  .  .  Sept.  29.  -^  The  Lord 
did  assist  me  much  this  day,  so  that  I  wrote  five 
sides  fair  and  made  out  eleven  or  twelve  staves 
more,  though  the  day  was  cold  and  I  wrought 
with  some  difficulty  .  .  .  And  now  through  Thy 
rich  grace  and  daily  assistance  I  have  done  com- 
posing. Laus  deo.  Amen.  October  18.  —  My 
birthday,  and  it  was  the  birthday  of  this  book, 
it  being  finished  (i.e.  fiilly  composed )  this  morn- 
ing." 

At  this  time  ten  years  had  passed  since 
the  death  of  his  wife,  and  he  seems  to  have 
remained  a  widower  another  ten ;  but  in 
1679  he  married  one  Martha  Mudge,  aged 
eighteen.  His  friends  and  relatives  disap- 
proved of  the  marriage ;  but  he  himself 
expresses  the  opinion  that,  under  God,  she 
was  a  means  of  his  recovering  a  better 
state  of  health,  and  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  regretted  the  match.  She  died  after 
about  eleven  years,  leaving  him  a  son  and 
five  daughters. 

In  1684  Increase  Mather  wrote  to  offer 
him  some  weighty  post  at  Harvard  College, 
probably  the  presidency,  which  he  de- 
clined ;  and  by  about  1686  his  health  was 
80  far  restored  as  to  admit  of  his  re-enter- 
ing on  the  active  duties  of  his  ministry :  as 
Cotton  Mather  says, "  It  pleased  God,  when 
the  distresses  of  the  Church  in  Maiden  did 
extremely  call  for  it,  wondrously  to  restore 
His  faithful  servant.  He  that  had  been 
tot  near  twenty  years  almost  buried  alive, 
comes  abroad  again."  And  his  ability  as 
a  preacher  was  put  in  requisition  in  May 
1686,  at  no  less  important  a  matter  than 
the  annual  election,  at  which  he  preached 
the  customary  sermon  before  the  General 
Court  of  the  Colony.  On  this  occasion 
certain  functionaries  of  the  Court  were  or- 
dered to  "  Give  the  Rev.  Mr.  Michael  Wig- 
glesworth  the  thanks  of  this  Court  for  his 
sermon  on  Wednesday  last,  and  to  desire 
him  speedily  to  prepare  the  same  for  the 
press,  adding  thereto  what  he  had  not  time 
to  deliver,  the  Court  judging  that  the 
printing  of  it  will  be  for  the  public  bene- 
fit:  "  whether  this  was  done,  aoes  not  ap- 
pear. 

In  1691  or  1692  he  married  a  third  wife, 
Mrs.  Svbil  Avery,  a  widow,  who  survived 
him.    The  year  1692,  whether  the  year  of 


his  marriage  or  the  year  after,  is  memora- 
ble for  the  fearful  delusion  concerning 
witchcraft  which  led  to  so  much  bloodshed 
and  persecution  in  New  England;  but 
there  is  no  evidence  that  he  took  an  active 
part  on  either  side,  —  though  he  certainly 
helped  in  the  work  of  allaying  the  troubles 
occasioned  by  the  delusion,  aiter  its  subsi- 
dence. 

In  1698  he  had  a  severe  illness,  which  so 
much  alarmed  his  flock,  that  they  **  came 
together  with  agony,  prayed,  fasted,  and 
wept  before  the  Lord,  with  supplications 
for  his  life ; "  and  on  his  recovery,  they 
voted  him  a  short  respite  from  his  labours: 
but  in  June  1705  the  respite  granted  from 
death  expired;  he  was  attacked  in  that 
month  by  a  fever,  which  ended  fatally  on 
the  5th.  It  will  be  seen  he  was  in  his  sev- 
enty-fourth year,  notwithstanding  the  ill- 
health  he  had  suffered  from  a  great  part 
of  his  life. 

We  have  chosen  to  make  a  brief  abstract 
of  Wigglesworth's  life,  rather  than  to  de- 
vote the  same  space  to  the  criticism  of  his 
works,  feeling  that  the  course  adopted  af- 
fords a  better  explanation. and  illustration 
of  the  influences  acting  on  New  England 
Puritan  literature  than  could  have  been 
got  by  extracts  from  and  critical  remarks 
on  these  extremely  local  poems.  Nor  do 
we  propose  to  end  this  sketch  with  any  de- 
tailed examination  of  The  Day  of  Doom 
and  Meal  out  of  the  Eater,  —  which  works 
are  in  our  own  days  far  more  interesting 
2t&  facts  than  as  poems.  It  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  understood  that  they  are  without 
literary  merit :  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
written  in  good  vigorous  English,  and  with 
a  very  fair  measures  of  rhythmic  and  rhe- 
torical excellence.  The  Day  of  Doom  has 
also,  amid  its  terrors,  many  truths  of  gen- 
eral import,  as  good  for  the  men  of  to-^day 
as  for  the  men  of  the  author's  own  time 
and  land ;  and  ii  is  full  of  that  unmistaka- 
ble genuine  piety  shown  in  the  Autobio- 
graphy and  Common-place  Book.  But  the 
small  element  oi  general  interest  in  it  would 
not  have  sufficed  for  that  popularity  which 
began  with  its  publication  and  lasted  for 
some  generations.  The  fact  is,  that  in 
these  pages  the  Puritans  of  New  England 
saw  honestly  and  strongly  expressed  the 
theology  in  which  they  believed ;  and  they 
read  in  overwhelming  lauguage  of  the  ter- 
rors of  the  Dii^  of  Judgment,  the  aw  fill 
wrath  of  offended  Deity.  The  mature  man, 
accustomed  to  the  sombre  sid<3  of  life, 
turned  also  instinotively  to  the  sombre 
side  of  death  and  eternity ;  and  the  *'  im- 
aginative youth  devoured  with  avidity  the 
horrors  "  of  The  Day  of  Doom,  '^  and  shud^ 
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dered  at  its  fierce  denuDciations.  In  the 
darknesB  of  the  oight  he  sav  its  frightful 
forms  arise  to  threaten  him  with  retribu- 
tion, till  he  waa  driren  to  Beek  the  ark  of 
safety  from  the  wrath  of  Jehovah."  Per- 
haps there  were  some  who  experienced  a 
morbid  satisfaction  in  gazing  on  Wigs^les- 
worth's  grim  pictures,  convinced  of  im- 
maDity«  on  their  own  individual  parts, 
from  the  terrors  of  the  day  of  doom ;  but 
this  special  complacency  in  respect  of  the 
jost  panishment  of  sinners  is  an  element 
in  the  Puritan  religion  that  has  almost 
passed  out  of  existence,  and  can  well  be 
spared  Would  that  the  earnestness  of 
those  noble  though  imperfect  men  were,  in 
other  respects,  more  diligently  studied  and 
emulated. 


From  The  Contemporary  Berlew. 
THE  SPEaAL    BKAUTY    CONFBRBED    BY 
IMPEBFECTION    AND   DECAY. 

It  is  not  designed  here  to  attempt  a  dis- 
caasion  of  the  several  sources  from  which 
the  idea  of  Beauty  in  visible  objects  has 
been  supposed  to  be  derived, —  whether 
their -beauty  depends  on  their  usefulness 
aod  their  fitness  for  the  purpose  they 
▼ere  designed  to  serve ;  or  on  associations 
which  they  awaken  in  our  minds;  or 
whether  certain  sights  and  scenes  are  in- 
trinsically pleasing  to  the  eye  (just  as  cer- 
tain sounds  are  sweet  to  the  ear,  and  cer- 
tain tastes  delicious  to  the  palate),  and  are 
called  beautiful  simply  because  they  give 
sffreable  sensations  to  the  visual  organ. 
The  subject  proposed  for  consideration  is 
narrower  and  more  specific,  viz :  —  "  Why 
it  is  that  so  many  imperfect  and  decayed 
objects  are  admittedly  more  beautiful  — 
/^  to  be  so  —  than  the  same  objects  when 
complete  and  sound  ?  Why  even  this  very 
imperfection  and  decay  is  indispensable  to 
render  them  beautiful  V  Why  objects  that 
hare  ceased  to  subserve  their  purpose  are 
Bo  often  more  beautiful  than  they  ever 
were  in  the  days  of  their  greatest  utility 
and  most  perfect  adaptation  f  Why,  even, 
in  order  to  be  beautiful  it  is  necessary 
that  they  should  subserve  their  purpose 
inadequately?  What,  in  a  word,  is  the 
source,  the  meaning,  the  reason  of  that 
Btrange  and  exquisite  picturesque  charm 
vtd  eye-delight  so  habitually  clinging 
round  decadence  and  ruin,  and  so  intui- 
tively, and  perhaps  reluctantly,  recognized 
as  beauty  even  by  the  sternest  utilitarian. 

Three  or  four  illustrations  will  suffice  to 
nuke  clear  the   point   to    be   explained. 


London  Bridge  is  a  structure  skilfully  de- 
signed, well  built,  admirably  suited  to  its 
purposes ;  and  St.  Paul's  is  a  monument 
of  rare  magnificence.    But  does  either  of 
them  affect    us  with  the  same    sense    of 
beauty  J  of  gratification  to  the  eye,  as  the 
**  broken  arch  "  we  are  all  familiar  with, 
and  **  the  ruins  "  of  the  cathedral  supposed 
to-be  sketched  from  that  decaying  and  un- 
serviceable fragment?    Look  at  a  grove 
or  a  forest  of  the  finest  elms  and  beeches, 
with  boles  as  straight  as  pillars,  each  ab- 
solutely perfect  in  its  conformation  and  in 
fullest  health  and  vigour,  and  of  countless 
value  in   the  eyes  of  the  builder  or    the 
shipwright, —  is     it    comparable    in    real 
"  beauty  ''  to  a  dozen  aged  oaks,  with  bare 
arms,  gnarled  trunks,  twisted  roots,  and 
broken  branches,*  the  heart  decayed   out 
of  them,  and  with  only  a  few  winters  of 
precarious  life  before  them  ?    The  nearest 
road,  whether  by  land  or  water,  from  one 
point  of  our  journey  to  another,  is  clearly 
the  fittest,  the  cheapest,  and  primd  facie 
the  most  desirable,     xet  what  can  b&more 
hideous   than  a    structure  like    the  Suez 
Canal,  or  a  straight  thoroughfare  stretch- 
ing along  miles  of  endless,  unbroken  per- 
jspective,  even  when    lined  by  intermina- 
ble miles  of  poplar  trees,  such  as  may  be 
seen    evervwhere    in    France?     On    the 
other  hand,  what  can  be  more  attractive 
or  gratifying  to  the  eye,  or    the    faculty 
which  perceives  beauty,  than  a  meandering 
stream  or  a  winding  road,  of  which  we  see 
only  a  small  portion  at  once,  which  tra- 
verses twice  the  distance,  wastes  twice  the 
land,  and  requires  twice  the  time  to  take 
us  to  our  destination  ?    What  object  more 
unlovely  than  a  straight  strong  wall   of 
masonry,    not    to    be    climbed    over    or 
broken  through,  with  not  a  stone  fallen 
away  or  out  of  line  ?    Yet    what  object 
more  beautiful,  more    fascinating  to  the 
artist,  more  pleasing  to  the  general  eye, 
than  the  same  wall  old,  shattered,  full  of 
breaches,  covered  with  ivy  that  each  year 
undermines  and  loosens  it  yet  more,  and 
so  ruined  that  the  cattle  or  the  deer  it  was 
intended  to  confine  creep    through  it   or 
leap  over  it  at  pleasure  ?    The  old  rotten 
Temerairey  dismasted,  her  bulwarks  broken 
away  her  port-holes  worn,  her  ribs  open, 
and  ten  feet  of  water'  in  her  hold,  apart 
from  historical    associations,    is    a    thing 
which  artists  love  to  paint,  and  which  has 
a  singular  beauty  even  to  the  eye  of  com- 
mon men ;  —  and  so  (though  to  a  less  ex- 
tent, because    less  useless  and   tess  ruinetl) 
have  the    superseded  frigates  and  three- 
deckers    that  crowd  the    Hamoaze.     But 
who  can  associate  the  idea  of  beauty  with 
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oar  iron  raonitors  and  steam  rams  though 
not  a  plate  or  fitting  is  faaltj  or  out  of 
place,  and  though  not  a  criticism  can  be 
legitimately  launched  against  their  hideous 
perfection?  It  is  even  probable  that  the 
eye  dwells  with  more  real  gratification, 
possibly  not  unaccompanied  with  a  sense 
of  surprise  and  self-remonstrance,  on  the 
Ho'.e.l  de  ViUe^  at  Paris,  in  its  present  con- 
dition, gutted,  blackened  by  fire,  damaged 
but  not  disfigured,  reduced  from  a  perfect 
to  an  unserviceable  structure  —  than  when 
not  a  window  or  stone  or  a  pinnacle  was 
injured.  The  exterior  of  the  building  re- 
mains the  same  —  it  is  simply  blackened, 
rendered  useless,  its  colours  dimmed,  and 
the  precision  of  its  lines  diminished  or  ob- 
scured. 

Illustrations  might  be  multiplied  indefi- 
nitely, but  I  will  content  myself  with  one 
more  —  to  my  mind  the  most  crucial  of 
all.  Let  us  go  to  Ireland,  and  look  at  the 
solid,  sensible,  excellent  cottages  built 
(^ay)  on  Lord  Lansdowne's  estate  in 
Kerry,  drained,  slated,  and  windowed, 
warm,  firm,  imprevious  to  weather  —  an- 
swering completely,  in  fact,  every  purpose 
which  houses  are  made  to  serve.  They 
are  not  only  not  beautiful,  but  the  Mind 
has  absolutely  to  rebuke  the  Eye,  the  so- 
cial and  moral  has  to  silence  the  aesthetic 
sense,  in  order  to  prevent  us  from  pro- 
nouncing them  positively  ugly.  A  few 
hundred  yards  away,  in  the  very  next  val- 
ley, stands  the  normal  Irish  cabin;  no 
windows,  no  chimney,  holes  in  the  roof 
and  wall  doing  duty  for  both ;  the  rotten 
thatch  half  olf,  the  rain  coming  in  at  fifty 
chinks,  the  floor  wet  and  filthy,  the  pesti- 
lential dung-heap  steaming  at  the  side,  the 
family  difty  and  in  rags,  with  the  pig 
among  their  feet  and  the  fowl  upon  their 
shoulders,  and    what   scene  can  be  more 

Eicturesque  or,  to  an  artist's  eye,  more 
eautiful  V  Nay,  every  one  of  the  deplor- 
able and  condemnable  fccituresl  have  men- 
tioned contributes  to,  heightens,  and,  in 
its  scandalous  congruity,  helps  to  constitute 
the  beauty  of  the  object ;  if  it  were  one 
whit  less  ruinous  and  hasty,  it  would  be 
pro  tanto  less  gratifying  to  the  mere  visual 
sense  and  fancy  of  the  spectator ;  and  we 
have  to  curb  and  do  violence  to  ourselves, 
and  to  call  up  many  -thoughts  '*  unbor- 
rowed from  the  eye,"  before  we  can  re- 
press a  sense  of  actual  gratification  in  con- 
templating the  picture,  or  refrain  from  in- 
continently sitting  down  to  paint  it.  The 
cabin  has  no  pleasurable  associations  to 
make  it  beautiful,  nor  ought  it  to  be  beau- 
tiful on  the  utilitarian  theory,  for  it  totally 
fails  to  subserve  its   intended   purposes. 


Yet  the  natural  Eye,  tutored  or  untutored, 
lingers  lovingly  on  the  wretched  hovel;  it 
is  the  enforced  Thought  only  which  recara 
with  pleasure  and  with  effort  to  the  elated 
house. 

Are  not  ruins  recognized  aAd  felt  to  be 
more  beautiful  than  perfect  strnctures? 
Why  are  they  so  V     Ought  they  to  be  ro? 

I  have  no  pretension  to  attempt  a  full 
analysis  or  explanation  of  the  mental  phe- 
nomena in  question.  I  can  merely  offer  a 
few  suggestions,  derived  from  different 
quarters,  as  contributions  towards  that 
result.  ^ 

And,  first,  it  may  be  remarked  that  it  is 
only  under  certain  conditions,  and  with 
reference  to  certain  objects  that  beauty  is 
conferred  by  ruin  and  decay.  Eminently 
the  case  with  regard  to  architecture,  it  is 
not  at  all  the  case  with  regard  to  sculp- 
ture. The  Coliseum  may  be  more  beaati- 
ful  —  in  the  sense  of  giving  greater  pleas- 
ure to  the  cultivated  eye  and  the  inactive 
though  educated  mind  —  than  in  the  first 
blaze  of  its  imperial  magnificence.  The 
Antinous  and  the  Apollo  would  assuredly 
not  gain  by  mutilation,  llie  Venus  da 
Medici  no  doubt  would  gain  —  but  only 
because  mutilation  would  bring  her  nearer 
to  the  original  design.  The  Venus  of 
Milo  clearly  must  be  less  perfect  in  her 
broken  loveliness  than  when  fresh  from 
her  creator's  hand.  Yet,  again,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  fancy — even  when  every  due  al- 
lowance has  been  made  for  the  infinite  as- 
sociations that  cling  round  it  —  that  the 
Parthenon  could  have  conveyed  such  a 
glowing  impression  of  marvellous  grand- 
eur, or  (if  the  word  may  be  used  in  such  a 
connection)  of  such  unapproachable  per- 
fection of  beauty,  when  Pericles  first 
gazed  upon  it,  blazing  with  gold,  gorgeous 
with  the  richest  colouring,  and  dazzling  in 
the  sunrise  —  as  it  does  to-day  when  seen 
towering  in  shattered  and  useless  majesty 
in  the  fading  twilight  from  the  Gulf  of 
Salamis  or  the  Island  of  Egina.  The  El- 
gin marbles,  which  constituted  its  frieze, 
are  disfigured  by  mutilation  and  decay. 
The  edifice  which  contained  them,  and  of 
which  they  were  only  minor  accessories,  is 
glorified  thereby.  The  contrast  and  con- 
j  notion  would  seem  to  point  to  some  not 
very  recondite  solution. 

Again,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
beauty  conferred  by  decay  was  not  always 
—  perhaps  not  till  a  century  or  two  ago  — 
perceived  even  by  the  educated  classes; 
and  it  is  pretty  certain  that  it  is  not  now 
recognized  by  the  uneducated  ones.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  mountain  scenery,  and 
indeed  of  picturesque  scenery  generally. 
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The  delight  in  ruins  and  in  Alps  would  ap- 
pear to  be  not  only  an  exclusive,  but  a 
modern,  acquisition.  To  an  agricultural 
boor  and  to  most  farmers  certainly  —  to 
our  ancestors  also  as  a  rule  probably  — 
the  richest  and  most  fertile  lands  were 
beaotifal ;  not  the  granite  peak,  or  the  wild 
headland,  or  the  barren  moor,  or  the  pri- 
meval and  nnpenetrable  forest.  Is  it  that 
both  orders  or  minds  are  governed  in  their 
estimate  of  beauty  by  association,  but  that 
the  associations  which  govern  them  are 
different?  —  or  that  one  waits  the  rapid 
decision  of  the  intellect  before  the  eye  con- 
Bents  to  admit  gratification,  and  that  the 
other  accepts  the  instinctive  impression  ? 
—  or  that  generations  of  culture  in  one  di- 
rection have  rendered  the  retina  or  the 
sensorium  susceptible  to  different  impres- 
EioDS  ? 

Another  point  to  be  noticed  is  that  the 
objects  which  decay  thus  beautifies  are 
exclusively  vegetable  or  inorganic,  never 
animal.  Living  beings  sometimes  —  men 
often  —  grow  more  beautiful  with  age  — 
never  by  decrepitude  or  lesion,  or  ostensi- 
bly incipient  ruin.  Trees  and  buildings  do 
not  attain  their  maximum  of  picturesque- 
nes8  till  age  has  passed  over  into  decadence 
—often  not  till  decay  has  been  busy  with 
them  long. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  perhaps  the 
reason  why  the  **  Slated  Cottages,"  de- 
Bcribed  above,  useful  as  they  are,  are  so 
utterly  destitute  of  any  element  of  beau- 
ty, is  that  they  are  on  every  principle  of 
art  entirely  out  of  harmony  with  the  sur- 
rounding scenery.  No  doubt  this  may  ex- 
plain the  vividness  of  the  impression  of 
their  ugliness,  but  scarcely  the  ugliness  it- 
Ff^lf.  For  place  in  the  same  district,  even 
▼ithin  sight  of  each  other,  two  peasants* 
cuttages  of  the  same  generic  character, 
built  or^nally  of  the  same  materials,  and 
designed  by  artist  taste,  with  picturesque 
gables,  thatched  alike,  adorned  with  creep- 
ers, surrounded  by  similar  accessories  — 
the  only  difference  being  that  the  first  was 
tidy,  well  kept  and  fresh — the  second  just 
at  that  stage  of  neglect  and  ruin  at  which 
decay  becomes  picturesque  without  being 
disgusting ;  on  which  would  the  poet's  eye 
rest  with  the  most  instinctive  pleasure, 
and  which  would  the  artistes  pencil  select 
uuhesitatingly  to  reproduce  r  If,  as  has 
been  objected,  in  the  case  of  the  wretched 
Irish  hovel  I  have  pictured,  it  is  the  dra- 
matic interest  involved  in  the  accessories  to 
the  scene  —  the  life,  and  the  sort  of  life, 
and  the  ramifying  suggestions  connected 
with  that  life -^  that  gives  the  impression 
of  pictoresqae  attractiveness  to  the  scene, 


and  that  t&tf  mistake  interest  for  a  sense  of 
beauty^  I  can  only  reply  that  the  same  dra- 
matic incidents  might  just  as  easily  cling 
round  the  well-built  and  comfortable  cot* 
tage  as  round  the  miserable  cabin,  since 
both  are  equally  the  shelter  of  domestic 
life ;  only  they  don't,  or  where  they  do, 
they  fail  to  produce  that  sense  of  the  beau- 
tiful, that  gratifying  picturesqueness,  the 
source  of  which  we  are  pursuing. 

Association  will  explam  much  ;  but  why» 
as  in  this  case,  where  the  associations  are 
almost  exclusively  regrettable  and  painful^ 
should  the  sense  of  pleasure  which  flows 
from  beauty  be  instantaneously  called  up, 
while  the  slated  house,  some  of  the  asso- 
ciations of  which  at  least  should  be  agreea- 
ble, produces  annoyance  rather  than  grati- 
fication ?  In  the  cases  of  ancient  castles, 
abbeys,  and  temples,  the  idea  of  antiquity 
and  historical  recollections  (often,  I  aamit, 
inseparable  and  instantaneously  called  up) 
enter  largely  into  our  sense  of  beauty  and 
aesthetic  enjoyment ;  but  the  age  and  the 
associations  may  be  there,  yet  if  decay  is 
not  J  if  decadence  has  not  set  in,  if  ruin  has 
been  sedulously  guarded  against  by  timely 
vigilance  and  the  most  artistically  aesigned 
repairs,  the  special  beauty  we  speak  of  is 
looked  for  in  vain,  the  indefinable  charm  is 
absent,  though  we  know  not  why,  the  en- 
chantment fails,  because  the  subtle  essence 
of  the  spell,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  not 
there. 

Probably  the  explanation  must  be  sought 
in  three  distinct  directions.  In  so'me  cases 
decay  altogether  changes  the  object,  or  in- 
troduces entirely  new  features,  as  to  the. 
source  of  whose  beauty  there  can  be  no  con- 
troversy. Thus  the  ordinary  fresh  and 
perfect  green  of  the  chestnut,  the  sumach, 
or  the  beech  has  its  own  appropriate 
charm,  which  scarcely  its  commonness  can 
make  less  appreciated.  But  when  the 
softer  portion  of  its  substance  has  rotted 
away,  and  nothing  is  left  except  the  mar- 
vellously fine  reticulated  skeleton,  we 
do  not  feel  that  a  new  beauty  has  been 
conferred  upon  it  by  the  process,  but 
that  quite  another  and  more  exquisite 
one  is  presented  to  the  eye.  What  was 
before  patent  has  died  off,  and  the  con- 
cealed and  obscured  has  come  to  light. 
Or  take  the  same  leaf  when  it  is  not  skele* 
tonized  but  merely  faded^  and,  either  by 
insect,  disease  or  from  the  season  has  re- 
ceived its  autumn  colouring,  and  from  a 
dull  green  has  been  transformed  into  a 
brilliant  red  —  here  it  is  the  tint  and  not 
the  leaf  that  is  so  fascinating,  and  the  tint 
was  not  there  before.  Wherever,  indeed, 
decay  brings  colour,  the  case  seems  clear; 
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for  colour  has  lovelioeas  of  its  own,  and 
the  gratification'  of  the  eye  on  which  it 
strikes  would  seem  to  be  an  ultimate  fact 
of  physiology. 

Perhaps,  too,  it  will  be  found  that  in 
many  cases  —  notably  in  buildings  and 
structures  such  as  bridges  —  the  explana- 
tion also  is  a  physical  one.  Probably 
straight  lines  and  sharp,  dear^  harsh  outlines 
are  painful  to  the  retina,  just  as  screams 
are  to  the  ear,  or  stenches  to  the  nose: 
they  produce  en  the  nerve  or  the  sensorium 
a  sensation  which  is  distinctly  irritating  — 
an  impression  which  may,  no  doubt,  be 
controlled,  modified,  overcome,  or  in  cer- 
tain instances  even  reversed,  by  culture  or 
by  mental  effort,  but  which  is  the  first  and 
the  instructive  one.  Now,  new  buildings, 
uninjured  ones,  have  these  harshly-defined 
outlines ;  they  are  not  broken  by  accident 
or  time,  not  mellowed  or  softened  by  accre- 
tions or  defects,  not  concealed  or  mitigated 
by  weeds  or  moss ;  they  present  no  frag- 
ments or  interruptions  to  relieve  the  eye. 
The  effect  of  age  and  injury  here  would 
appear  to  be  analogous  to  that  of  haze  or 
atmospheric  distance  in  making  beautiful, 
by  a  softening  and  dimming  of  the  out- 
line, both  natural  and  artificial  objects 
—  mountains  as  well  as  buildings  —  which, 
seen  near,  or  in  exceptionally  clear  condi- 
tions of  the  atmosphere,  are  felt  as  dis- 
tressingly harsh. 

Lastly,  ruins  and  decayed  objects,  apart 
from  painful  and  pleasurable  associations, 
are  much  more  suggestive  than  perfect 
structures ;  richer  and  more  various  in  the 
ideas  and  emotions  they  call  up;  more 
provocative  therefore  of  that  mental  ac- 
tivity which  is  of  itself  enjovment. 

W.  R.  Greq. 


From  the  Saturday  Rpview. 
SAN  JUAN,  KHIVA»  AND   GIBRALTAR. 

The  immensity  alike  of  the  British  Em- 
pire and  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
which  beset  it  is  strikingly  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  at  the  same  moment  English- 
men have  to  consider  the  decision  with  re- 
gard to  the  San  Juan  boundary,  the  ad- 
vance of  Russia  on  Khiva,  and  a  Spanish 
Sroposal  for  the  cession  of  Gibraltar.  The 
ecision  in  the  San  Juan  case  is  simplicity 
itself.  The  Emperor  of  Germany  has,  we 
are  told,  in  the  tersest  possible  language, 
.decided  that  we  are  entirely  wrong,  and 
the  Americans  entirely  right.  Fortun- 
ately not  a  single  principle  of  international 
law  is  involved  in  the  decision,  and  no  one 


can  possibly  think  that  our  Government 
was  in  the  wrong  either  in  adhering  to  the 
English  interpretation  of  the  Treaty  of 
1846  or  in  submitting  the  matter  to  arbi- 
tration. We  have  only  to  accept  the  de- 
cision ;  and  if  the  Emperor  of  Germany  has 
been  wise  enough  to  give  his  decision  with- 
out giving  his  reasons,  we  are  saved  the 
necessity  of  having  to  show  that  his  judg- 
ment ought  to  have  been  different.  Ail 
that  we  need  say  is,  that  the  point  at  i^ue 
was  so  exceedingly  doubtful  that  we  have 
no  occasion  to  express  regret  for  having  so 
long  contested  with  the  United  States  the 
possession  of  a  country  which  has  now  been 
pronounced  by  a  competent  authority  to 
have  been  all  along  rightfully  theirs.  The 
words  of  the  Treaty  of  1846  were  so  ob- 
scure that  two  interpretations  of  its  lan- 
guage seemed  fairly  admissible,  and  it  is 
well  known  that  this  obscurity  arose  from 
the  simple  fact  that  neither  the  British  nor 
the  American  negotiators  had  at  that  time 
any  trustworthy  map.  Between  Vanconv- 
er*s  Island  and  the  mainland  of  the  United 
States  there  are  two  channels^  enclosing 
between  them  a  group  of  islands  —  of  which 
San  Juan  is  the  chief — the  one  channel 
passing  by  the  English  shore  of  Yancoa- 
ver's  !uland,  and  the  other  by  the  Ameri- 
can shore  of  the  Territory  of  Washington. 
To  the  negotiators  of  1846  the  southern  or 
American  channel  alone  appears  to  have 
been  known,  and  therefore  it  was  quite 
natural  that  England  should  contend  that 
this  must  be  the  channel  through  which  it 
was  intended  the  boundary  line  should 
run.  On  the  other  hand,  the  main  inten- 
tion of  the  Treaty  was  that  the  boundary 
fixed  at  the  49th  parallel  of  latitude  should 
deflect  so  as  to  include  Vancouver's  Island 
as  British.  As  it  turned  out  that  there 
were  two  channels,  th^  Americans  insisted 
that  the  Treaty  should  be  interpreted  so 
as  to  effect  its  main  object  and  no  more, 
and  that  the  boundary  should  run  through 
the  channel  which,  passing  close  by  Van- 
couver's Island,  would  leave  San  Juan 
American.  As  the  island  has  been  for 
sometime  occupied  on  its  northern  side  by 
British,  and  on  its  southern  by  American, 
troops,  it  was  necessary,  if  possible,  that  a 
state  of  things  so  likely  to  lead  to  a  dan- 
gerous collision  should  be  terminated.  It 
has  been  terminated  by  what  in  such  a 
case  has  long  been  the  recognized  mode  of 
settlement,  that  of  reference  to  arbitra- 
tion ;  and  we  may  consider  this  reference 
to  arbitration,  and  the  judgment  of  the  ar- 
bitrator against  us,  with  an  equanimity 
which  fails  us  when  we  think  of  the  aban- 
donment of  our  claims  for  the  Fenian  raids 
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in  deference  simply  to  the  exigencies  of 
American  home  politics,  and  of  our  adop- 
tion of  new  rules  of  law  expressly  framed 
to  ss  to  secure  us  the  opportunity  of  ap- 
peasing American  wrath  with  English  gold. 
The  Americans  were  principally  impelled 
to  insist  on  their  claim  to  the  San  Juan 
gronp  because  these  islands  will  afford  to 
an  American  fleet  a  post  of  great  advant- 
age in  case  of  a  war  with  England.  They 
arowed  this  to  be  their  motive,  and  as  ic 
has  been  decided  that  the  islands  belong 
to  them,  it  is  quite  right  that  they  should 
make  any  use  of  them  they  please,  how- 
ever annoying  to  us.  fiut  it  is  one  thing 
to  own  this,  and  another  thing  to  conceal 
regret  that  we  have  one  more  difScalty 
added  to  the  innumerable  difficulties  of  our 
Empire.  We  have  undertaken  to  guard 
British  Columbia,  and  the  Americans  have 
DOW  a  group  of  islands  which  command 
the  access  to  our  remote  colony.  We 
can  only  try  as  a  nation  to  do  our  best, 
bnt  our  best  becomes  every  day  more  dif- 
ficult to  do.  Much  the  same  thoughts 
are  eaggested  by  the  news  that  Russia  is 
mtending  to  attack  Khiva.  We  could  not 
prevent  Russia  doing  this  if  we  wished, 
and  we  have  no  sort  of  ground  for  try- 
ing to  do  so.  The  Khan  of  Khiva  is  no 
doobt  a  petty  despot  who  fully  deserves 
to  he  punished.  He  has  given  Russia  as 
much  provocation  as  the  Emperor  Theo- 
dore gave  us,  and  probably  more.  When 
the  Khan  recently  sent  an  ambassador  to 
ask  help  from  the  Viceroy  of  India,  Lord 
Northbrook  most  properly  answered  that 
the  only  help  he  could  give  was  to  offer 
the  advice  that  the  Khan  should  atone  for 
his  crimes  as  soon  as  possible,  and  try  at 
the  lost  hour  to  avert  the  anger  of  Russia. 
When  they  have  conquered  the  Khan  the 
Russians  will  be  guided  solely  by  a  consid- 
eration of  their  own  interests  in  deciding 
whether  they  should  or  should  not  annex 
the  conquered  territory.  They  are  fully 
as  much  entitled  to  annex  it  as  we  were 
to  annex  the  territory  of  the  Sikhs.  Nor 
do  we  for  a  moment  question  that  Khiva 
and  other  misgoverned  outlandish  places 
have  much  to  gain  by  being  brought  un- 
der Russian  dominion,  or  that  the  advance 
of  Russia  brings  some  security  for  civiliz- 
ation and  prosperity  to  Western  Asia.  But 
none  the  less  can  we  aflect  to  be  blind  to 
the  extreme  probability  that  this  constant 
advance  of  Russia  creates  new  dangers 
to  our  Empire  in  the  East.  The  chief  of 
these  dangers,  and  it  is  a  most  serious 
one,  is  the  effect  which  the  proximity  of 
Russia  will  have  on  the  imaginations,  the 
hopes,  and  the  ambition  of  the  natives  of 


India.  Our  rule  in  India  depends  in  a 
large  degree  on  the  universality  of  the 
impression  among  the  people  that  there 
is  no  use  in  thinking  of  contending  with 
us;  and  this  impression  is  produced  not 
only  by  the  ability  with  wnich  we  gov- 
ern them,  and  the  spirit  with  which  we 
have  fought  them,  but  also  by  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  other  great  Power  pos- 
sessed of  the  weapons  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  West  that  comes  into  compe- 
tition with  us  in  their  mental  horizon.  It 
will  be  very  different  when  Rus.na,  far 
more  powerful  than  England  by  land,  is 
known  to  be  coming  nearer  and  nearer 
towards  them,  and  when  they  begin  to 
think  of  England  as  only  one  of  the  two 
European  Powers  with  which  they  are  con- 
cerned. If,  after  advancing  to  the  borders 
of  India,  Ruasia  wepe  at  war  with  England, 
and  obtained  some  temporary  success, 
which  no  reasonable  man  will  pronounce 
impossible,  the  seeds  of  a  new  Indian  mu- 
tiny might  be  sown,  germinate,  and  shoot 
into  leaf  with  inconceivable  rapidity. 

It  is  not  that,  wherever  attacked,  we 
might  not  hope  to  win.  We  might  subdue 
another  mutiny  in  India  at  even  a  less  cost 
than  we  subdued  the  last.  We  might  si- 
lence the  forts  and  ships  of  San  Juan,  and 
keep  open  our  maritime  access  to  British 
Columbia.  What  presses  on  us  is  the 
thought  that  at  points  so  numerous  and  so 
remote  we  are  exposed  to  dangers  so  great, 
and  that  every  day  the  call  upon  us  seems 
more  severe.  Austria  has  lately,  when  in- 
vited to  acquiesce  in  the  new  rules  of  in- 
ternational law  embodied  in  the  Washing- 
ton Treaty,  urged  that  in  return  we  should 
acquiesce  in  a  new  rule  securing  private, 
property  at  sea.  We  do  not  like  to  forego 
the  advantage  of  the  present  rule,  which 
permits  us,  while  our  supremacy  at  sea  re- 
mains, at  once  to  secure  our  carrying  trade 
and  to  annihilate  the  carrying  trade  of  our 
enemies.  But  it  becomes  every  day  a 
greater  task  to  assure  the  safety  of  our 
carrying  trade.  War  and  Protection  have 
almost  killed  the  carrying  trade  of  Ameri- 
ca and  France,  and  we  are  now  the  ocean 
carriers  of  the  world.  To  retain  this  trade, 
on  which  so  large  a  portion  of  our  mercan- 
tile prosperity  depends,  would  in  the  event 
of  war  with  a  naval  Power  of  the  second 
order  tax  severely  the  strength  of  our 
navy.  We  have,  indeed,  only  one  way  of 
preparing  to  meet  the  dangers  that  are 
pre£>sing  on  us,  and  that  is  by  keeping  on 
foot  a  navy  of  enormous  strength ;  and  no 
money  can  be  so  well  laid  out*  by  England 
as  that  devoted  to  a  navy  which  will  place 
our  supremacy  at  sea  beyond  question. 
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We  cannot  afford  to  abandon  a  single  ad- 
vantage that  we  possess  which  can  help 
our  navy.  We  must  say  "  No  I  "  in  a  very 
plain  manner  to  our  Spanish  friends. when 
they  ask  us  to  give  up  the  key  of  the  Med- 
iterranean. No  one  denies  that  the  Span- 
iards have  in  our  retention  of  Gibraltar  a 
sentimental  grievance.  We  know  how  we 
should  fret  if  a  foreign  Power  held  a  spot 
of  English  land  that  commanded  our  seas. 
We  are  sorry  to  have  to  keep  Gibraltar, 
but  our  sorrow  does  not  in  the  least xlimin- 
isn  bur  intention  of  keeping  it.  We  can- 
not afford  to  let  it  pass  into  other  hands. 
We  keep  it  as  the  Germans  keep  Metz,  not 
because  it  is  any  more  pleasant  to  us  to 
keep  a  Spanish  town  than  it  is  for  them  to 
keep  a  French  town,  but  because  we  are 
not  prepared  to  forego  the  possession  of  a 
stronghold  which  offers  enormous  advant- 
ages in  time  of  war.  After  being  obliged 
to  allow  Russia  to  make  the  Euxine  the 
nursery  of  her  Southern  navy,  we  are  not 

foing  to  throw  away  our  chief  means  of 
eeping  l)er  out  of  the  Atlantic.  We  must 
admit  that  while  our  long  possession  of 
<jibraltar  makes  its  occupation  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  to  Spaniards  from  what  the 
novel  irritation  of  the  occupation  of  Metz 
is  to  Frenchmen,  the  occupation  of  Gibral- 
tar is  in  one  way  more  galling,  because  it 
is  not  as  against  the, people  to  whom  it 
geographically  belongs  that  we  hold  it. 
The  French  have  at  least  the  satisfaction 
of  thinking  that  it  is  fear  of  them  that 
makes  the  Germans  hold  Metz.  We  have 
no  excuse  of  the  sort.  We  cannot  pretend 
to  be  in  the  slightest  fear  of  Spain,  and  we 
hold  Gibraltar  to  help  us  in  wars  with 
which  Spain  will  probably  have  nothing  to 
do.  Our  justification  is,  that  we  have 
wars  to  fear  in  which  the  possession  of 
Gibraltar  will  be  of  the  greatest  advantage 
to  us,  and  that  we  cannot  afford  to  aban- 
don this  advantage ;  and  therefore,  having 
a  good  title  by  the  law  of  nations  to 
Gibraltar,  we  mean  to  stick  to  oar  rights. 


r. 


From  The  Eo<fnomi8t 
THE  DECISION  IN  THE  SAN  JUAN  CASE. 

The  tone  of  querulous  discontent  with 
which  the  award  in  tthe  San  Juan  case  has 
been  received  in  this  country  is  both  un- 
business-like  and  unworthy,  and  will  be 
seen  to  be  both  the  moment  the  facts  are 
carefully  examined.  By  the  Treaty  of 
15th  June,  18i6,  it  was  arranged  between 
the  American  and  English  Governments 
that  the  line  of  boundary  should  be  the 


4Dth  parallel  of  north  latitude — a  some- 
what roucrh  method  of  demarcation  often 
adopted  in  America  when  surveys  are  still 
incomplete,  and  accepted  in  England  oat 
of  ignorance  of  local  geography.  It  was 
found,  however,  that  this  parallel  r.in 
through  Vancouver's  Island,  and  as  a  divi- 
sion of  authority  in  an  island  is  inconven- 
ient. Lord  Aberdeen  asked  for  an  altera- 
tion, and  the  Government  of  Washingt-on 
agreed  to  one.  The  line  selected,  in  order 
to  save  Vancouver's  Island,  was  to  be  "con- 
tinued westward,  along  the  forty-ninth 
parallel  of  latitude,  to  the  middle  of  the 
channel,  which  separates  the  coDtinent 
from  Vancouver's  Island;  and  thence 
southerly,  through  the  middle  of  the  said 
channel  and  of  Fuca's  Straits,  to  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean."  The  geographical  ignorance 
of  our  Foreign  Oifice  still  left  the  descrip- 
tion indefinite,  for.  as  it  happened,  the 
**  channel "  was  divided  by  a  group  of  isl- 
ands, usually  called  San  Juan.  The  Brit- 
ish Commissioners,  relying  on  geographi- 
cal conclusions,  maintained  that  these  isl- 
ands, which  contain  magnificent  harbours, 
were  ours ;  while  the  Americans,  relying 
on  their  impression  that  the  new  boundary 
was  only  intended  to  give  us  Vancouver's 
Island,  claimed  them  for  their  own.  So 
high  did  feeling  run  upon  the  subject  that 
in  1859,  General  Julian  Harney,  of  Ore- 
gon, seized  the  islands,-  and  a  war  woald 
have  besun,  but  that  President  Buchanao, 
full  of  tne  internal  troubles  of  his  country, 
consented  to  postpone  a  decision,  and  sub- 
mit to  a  joint  occupation  of  the  island^ 
which  has  ever  since  continued.  When, 
however,  we  had  resolved  to  make  up  all 
quarrels  with  the  United  States,  the  ques- 
tion of  San  Juan  was  taken  up  again,  and 
it  was  agreed  that  the  right  of  property  in 
the  islands  should  be  re^rred  to  the  Em- 
peror of  Germany,  who,  however,  was 
bound  to  decide  in  favour  of  one  channel 
or  the  other,  and  not  of  any  medium  course. 
His  Majesty,  after  consulting  experts,  has 
now  decided  that  the  meaning  of  the 
Treaty  was  to  give  the  islands  to  the  Unit- 
ed States,  which  will  accordingly  take  pos- 
session of  them. 

We  can  see  nothing  whatever  in  this  de- 
cision to  call  for  any  hostile  comment  It 
is  quite  clear  that  Lord  Aberdeen's  motive 
in  asking  for  a  revision  was  to  save  Van- 
couver's Island,  which  is  saved  by  the 
award ;  and  quite  clear  also  that  the  Em- 
peror, who  is  a  statesman  rather  than  a 
lawyer,  may  have  considered  Lord  Aber- 
deen's despatch  explaining  his  motive  the 
best  guide  to  the  meaning  of  a  somewhat  ob- 
scure phrase.    It  is  true  that  had  Lord  Ab- 
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erdeen  known  the  facts,  he  would  have  in- 
cludod  San  Juan  ;  but  neither  the  Ameri- 
can Government  nor  the  German  Emperor 
are  re=%pon«ible  for  his  ignorance,  or  bound 
to  interpret  his  agents'  action  aa  intended 
to  secure  any  result  except  the  one  avowed, 
vhich  is  by  this  decision  finally  secured. 
It  is  al»o  true  that  the  possession  of  San 
Juan  by  the  Americana  might,  in  time  of 
var,  render  the  defence  of  Vancouver's 
Island  very  difficult,  and  that  our  access  to 
British  Colombia  is  much  hampered;  but 
80  also  does  the  possession  of  the  Channel 
Islands  reader  the  defence  of  St.  Malo  dif- 
ficult, while  our  rights  over  Gibraltar  are 
intended  to  hamper  access  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. We  have  by  the  Treaty  a  joint 
right  of  navigating  the  channels,  and  the 
decision  therefore  will  in  no  way  afifect 
trade.  Even,  however,  if  it  did,  we  re- 
ferred the  matter  to  arbitration  of  our  own 
free  will,  and  the  true  meaning  of  the  ob- 
jectors is  that  we  should  not  have  referred 
it.  What  then  should  we  have  done  ?  We 
should  have  held  it  in  a  dangerous  joint 
occupancy,  until  the  time  had  arrived  when 
the  United  States  wished  for  a  cause  of 
qnarrel,  or  an  ambitious  President  wished 
to  become  popular,  and  then  have  fought 
for  it.  In  other  words,  we  ought  to  have 
preferred  a  great  war  for  an  object  of 
which  most  men  know  nothing,  to  a  great 
suit  before  a  tribunal  of  our  own  selection. 
Is  that  sensible  or  business-like,  or  even 
commonly  moral  ?  If  the  Americans  had 
seized  the  island  by  violence,  it  would  of 
course  have  been  right  to  fight,  because 
nations  which  submit  to  violent  wrong  in- 
jure their  national  character;  but  the 
Americans  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  They 
agreed  to  the  "  reference,"  and  they  would, 
bad  it  gone  against  them,  have  retired,  as 
▼e  must  do.  The  language  of  the  New 
York  papers  upon  that  point  is  of  course 
most  injurious  and  unpleasant;  but  the 
new  lesson  nations  have  to  learn-  is  indif- 
ference to  newspaper  comment,  however 
annoying  or  unfair.  Peace  could  not  be 
preserv^  for  an  hour  anywhere  if  it  could 
De  disturbed  whenever  an  unscrupulous 
journalist  chose  to  create  a  sensation  by 
preaching  war.  In  the  present  instance, 
the  motive  of  all  this  bitterness  in  the 
Herald  is  sufficiently  apparent.  President 
Grant  has  made  reconciliation  with  Britain 
part  of  his  policy,  and  any  event  which 
seems  to  throw  discredit  upon  that  policy 
throws  discredit  upon  him.  The  state- 
ment that  we  were  resisting  the  award  by 
a  preposterous  personal  intrigue  was  emi- 
nently calculated  to  discredit  him,  and  it 
vas  therefore  made  with  that  indifference 


to  facts  which  distinguishes  electioneering 
campaigns  within  the  Union.  All  that  is 
provoking,  but  it  furnislies  no  reason  why 
serious  English  politicians  should  object  to 
a  method  of  settling  disputes  much  prefer- 
able to  war,  or  should  carp  at  a  judgment 
to  which  they  had  agreed,  with  their  eyes 
open,  to  submit  themselves.  Whether  ar- 
bitration is  better  than  negotiation  on  a 
subject  like  this  may  be  a  doubtful  ques- 
tion, because  arbitration  excludes  compro- 
mise and  mutual  concession  too  completely, 
but  that  it  is  better  than  war  we  have  no 
doubt  whatever.  Our  honour  was  not  in- 
volved in  the  San  Juan  dispute,  and  a  war 
for  a  mere  question  of  property  is,  at  all 
events,  a  very  wasteful  and  very  uncertain 
method  of  arbitration. 


From  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
NATURAL  ALCHEMY. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  great  sewage 
question,  very  considerable  interest  has 
been  justly  considered  to  attach  to  the  ex- 
periment tried  on  Merthyr  Tydfil  by  order 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  It  has  been  in 
many  respects  an  experimentum  crucis,  and 
the  announcement  of  the  results  has  already 
led  to  extensive  irrigation  operations  of  a 
similar  character  in  other  towns,  and  is 
likely  to  lead  to  yet  larger  results.  Mer- 
thyr Tydfil,  unhappy  in  its  past  troubles,  is 
fortunate  in  a  happy  issue  from  them,  and 
in  the  possession  of  a  medical  health  offi- 
cer who,  having  perforce  watched  the  ex- 
periment as  a  quiet  and  impartial  specta- 
tor, is  able  to  give  a  very  clear,  interesting, 
and  valuable  report  of  the  operations. 

Merthyr^  like  Birmingham,  was  hauled 
into  Chancery  for  further  polluting  the  al- 
ready polluted  River  Taff  by  pouring  the 
strained  sewage  of  the  town  into  it.  The 
Board  of  Health  obtained  power  to  take 
393  acres  of  land  for  sewage  irrigation,  but 
as  they  did  not  satisfy  the  Court  by  set- 
ting to  work  with  enough  of  promptitude 
and  efficiency,  they  were  handed  over  in 
1870  by  Lord  Justice  James  to  Mr.  Bailey 
Denton  and  Dr.  Edward  Frankland,  who 
thereupon  proceeded  to  employ  upon  Mer- 
thyr, as  upon  a  corpus  vile,  a  method  of 
earth  filtration  of  which  they  had  previ- 
ously only  a  laboratory  experience.  They 
had  experimentally  arrived  at  conclusion? 
which  are  thus  summarized :  —  Sewage 
traversing  a  porous  and  finely  divided  soil 
undergoes  a  process  to  some  extent  analo- 
gous to  that  experienced  by  blood  in  pass- 
ing through  the  lungs  in  the  act  of  breath- 
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ing.  A  field  of  porons  soil  irrigated  inter- 
mittently virtually  performs  an  act  of  res- 
piration, copying  on  an  enormous  scale  the 
lung  action  of  a  breathing  animal,  for  it  is 
alternately  receiving  and  exposing  air,  and 
thus  dealing  as  an  oxidizing  agent  with  the 
filthy  fluid  which  is  passing  through  it. 
Tlie  action  of  the  earth  as  a  means  of  fil- 
tration must  not  be  considered  as  merely 
mechanical ;  it  is  chemical,  for  the  results 
of  filtration  properly  conducted  are  the 
oxidation,  ana  thereby  the  transformation, 
of  the  ofiensive  organic  substances  in  solu- 
tion in  the  sewage  stream  into  fertilizing 
matters  which  remain  in  the  soil,  and  into 
certain  harmlescT  inorganic  salts  which  pass 
off  in  the  effluent  water.  When  Merthyr 
was  handed  for  treatment  the  following 
plan  was  adopted :  — 

About  twenty  aor«8  of  the  land,  immediately 
a4]oiniDg  the  road  on  which  the  tanks  are 
placed,  have  been  arranged  into  filtering  areas 
or  beds  on  a  plan  devised  by  Mr.  J.  Bailey  Den- 
ton. The  land  is  a  loamy  soil,  eighteen  inches 
thick,  overlying  a  bed  of  gravel  The  whole  of 
these  twenty  acres  has  been  underdrained  to  a 
depth  of  from  five  to  seven  feet.  The  lateral 
drains  are  pIaco<l  at  regular  distances  from  each 
other,  and  ran  towa^s  the  main  or  effluent 
•drain.  This  is  everywhere  six  feet  deep.  The 
flurfiice  of  the  land  is  formed  into  beds;  these 
have  been  made  to  slope  towards  the  main  drain 
by  a  fall  of  1  in  150.  The  surface  is  ploughed 
in  ridges;  on  these  vegetables  are  planted  or 
seeds  sown;  the  line  of  the  ridged  furrow  is  in 


the  direotion  of  the  under  drain.  Along  the 
raised  margin  of  each  bed  in  each  area  deliver- 
ing carriers  are  placed,  one  edge  being  slightly 
depressed.  The  strained  sewage  passes  fn>m  the 
conduits  into  the  delivering  carriers,  and,  as  it 
overflows  the  depressed  edges,  runs  gently  into 
and  along  the  furrows  down  to  the  lowest  and 
most  distant  part  of  the  plot  The  sewage  oon- 
tlnnes  to  be  so  delivered  for  six  hoars;  then  an 
interval  of  rest  of  eighteen  hours  takes  place, 
and  again  the  land  is  thoroughly  charged  with 
the  fertilizing  stream.  The  water  perooiates 
through  the  six  feet  of  earth,  and  reaches  the 
lateral  drains,  which  convey  it  to  the  main 
effluent  drain. 

• 

The  result  has  been  that  the  effluent  water 
is  bright,  pellucid,  and  free  from  smell,  and 
tastes  x>nly  of  common  salt.  It  may  safely 
be  drunk,  and  in  fact  is  used  by  the  work- 
men on  the  farm.  No  unpleasant  smell  is 
caused,  nor  has  any  one's  health  suffered. 
The  effluent  water  subject  to  analysis  con- 
tained hardly  a  trace  of  organic  matter, 
and  was  *' considerably  purer  than  the 
Thames  water  which  we  are  often  com- 
pelled to  drink  in  London."  On  the  ridges 
large  crops  of  cabbages,  potatoes,  onions, 
beans,  peas,  &C.,  have  been  grown,  amply 
compensating  for  the  total  outlay.  On  the 
fiftv-five  acres  of  irrigated  land  crops  of 
Italian  grass  have  been  obtained,  averaging 
a  net  profit  of  £24  an  acre ;  a  plot  of  on- 
ions has  been  sold  at  the  rate  of  £64  an 
acre.  With  these  results  the  people  of 
Merthyr  Tydfil  are  naturally  satisfied. 


Mft.  DABwni*s  fbrthcoming  work  on  "Ex- 
pression in  Man  and  Animals  '*  bids  fair  to  be 
of  a  more  popular  character  than  any  of  his 
other  publications.  It  will  commence  with  a 
statement  of  the  general  principles  of  Expres- 
sion;—  that  serviceable  actions  become  habit- 
ual in  assooiation  with  certain  states  of  the 
mind,  and  are  performed,  whether  or  not  of 
service,  in  each  particular  case.  This  will  be 
illustrated  in  the  case  of  expression  of  the  vari- 
ous emotions  in  man  and  the  lower  animals. 
The  means  of  expression  in  animals  will  then  be 
discussed^  and  the  special  expressions  of  ani- 
mals and  man,  such  as  the  depression  of  the 
comers  of  the  mouth  in  grief,  frowning,  the 
firm  closure  of  the  mouth  to' express  determina- 
tion, gestures  of  contempt,  the  dilation  of  the 
fiupils  from  terror,  the  causes  of  blushing,  &c. 
n  conclusion,  the  bearing  of  the  subject  will  be 
spoken  of  on  the  specific  unity  of  the  races  of 
man,  the  part  will  be  discussed  which  the  will 
and  intention  have  played  in  the  acquirement 
of  various  expressions,  and  the  question  of  their 
acquisition  by  the  progenitors  of  man  will  be 


referred  to.    Seven  heliotype  plates  reprodoeed 
fh)m  photographs  will  illustrate  the  work. 

Natum 


Thk  Hkat  Spbotea  or  Surlioht  Aim  m 
LiMBLiOHT.  —  In  an  elaborate  paper  on  this 
subjeet  by  8.  Lamansky  in  Pogg.  Annalen,  No. 
6,  200,  the  author,  on  compfuring  the  positioB 
of  the  maxima  of  heaUeffeot  in  the  two  spectra 
obtained  from  flint-glass  prisms,  finds  that  the 
source  of  less  heat-intensity  attains  a  maximum* 
heat-eflfect  in  rays  of  greater  wave-length  thaa 
is  the  case  with  the  more  powerfhl  source  of 
heat  He  determined  the  absorptive  powers  of 
water,  glass,  mica,  oalcite,  quarts,  &&,  and  es- 
tablish^ the  truth  in  each  instance  of  what 
Melloni  had  previously  observed  with  water: 
that  the  ultra-red  rays  on  their  passage  through 
transparent  substances  suffer  a  loss  which  ia- 
creostis  as  the  refhtngibility  of  the  rays  theo- 
selves  diminishes. 
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THB  BBIHHAM  CRAGS,  ETG 


TBE  BRIlCBiJC  CftAdFS. 


AwAT,  away  unto  HeaTen's  own  bonnd, 
Swept  dale,  and  hilU  and  moorland. 
The  winds  rushed  oyer  the  mighty  rocks 
That  erowned  the  grassy  for64ana; 
t'he  winds  sang  over  the  wild  moor-ftuit, 
Pale  bud  and  glossy  berry; 
And  shook  the  blue-belPs  fiiiry  stem 
Till  its  ohime  woke,  light  and  merry. 
The  sunshine  slept  on  the  lavish  bloom. 
Where  warmth  an^  soent  together. 
Blent  in  a  strange,  sweet,  subtle  oharm. 
Above  the  purple  heather. 

What  wild  convulsion  of  elder  timcf» 

Had  piled  tliose  grim,  grey  masses. 

Where  Dacre  Banks  lie  rich  and  flihr. 

Amid  the  Craven  passes  T 

Gaily  the  Yorkshire  autumn  gilds 

The  lovely  valleys  hidtng, 

^lid  beck,  and  broom,  and  waving  ferns. 

All  in  the  great  West  Riding. 

And  nevbr  a  dobler  country  brought 

OrandeuT  and  rest  together. 

Than  that  which  planted  Brimham  Crags 

Amid  the  purple  heather. 

•  •  •  •  * 

She  loved  their  solemn  glory  well, 

She  Iblt  her  heart-etrings  thrilling. 

As  the  hand  o^  her  own  brave  &ther-land, 

The  beauty-bowl  was  filling. 

Yet,  ay,  as  the  sunshine  flooded  all. 

And  the  lark  sang,  sweet  and  shrilly, 

And  the  bee  hummed  over  his  bmMiteo*ilhre, 

And  the  toft  wind  munmired  atilly , 

She  e^hed,  *'Alas«  that  Jc^  and  hope, 

From  love  and  life  must  sever. 

While  the  sun  is  gleamins  on  high-piled  cnigs. 

And  flitsliiiig  ifae  piurple  veather.^ 

44U'tlieVeivBettn«. 


[The  following  beantlfhl  Uaes,  tkdogfa  pnUlshed 
elsewhere  some  time  ago,  are  not  inappropriate  at 
the  present  season  ef  *'  ^utifkl  LcBve8."j 

BfiAUTIFUL  LEAVES. 

Fadiho  beneath  our  passing  feet. 
Strewn  upon  lawn  and  lane  and  street, 

BMUtiful  leaves! 
Dyed  with  the  hues  of  the  sunset  sky. 
Falling  in  glory  so  silently. 

Beautiful  leaves! 


Never  to  Kbeshen  anoChar  Spring, 
Never  to  koewwhatthe  Sumssr  may 

Beautiftil  leaves! 
Withered  beneath  (he  thMit  and  cold, 
•Soon  to  deoay  In  the  eomiaoA  iMmld, 

BcMiifBl  tevca! 


So  will  the  yean  that  cliange  your  tint. 
Hark  upon  us  their  Autumnal  print. 

Beautiful  leaves! 
So  shaU  we  fell  from  the  tree  of  time, 
iPade  as  ye  lade  iu  a  wintry  oCioM^ 

Beautiftil  leaves! 

But  when  the  harvest  of  life  is  pasi. 
And  we  wake  in  eternal  Spring  at  last. 

Beautiful  leaves! 
May  He  who  paints  your  bnttkuit  hnm 
Font  of  ear  Uves  a  ohaplei  new 

Of  BeattOful  leaveal 

&  fti  RUSSBLU 
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As  one  who  leaves  a  prison  cell. 
And  looks,  with  glad  though  daisied  ^fe. 
Once  more  on  wood  and  field  and  sky, 

And  feels  again  the  qul^ening  spell 

Of  Nature  thrill  through  every  vein, 
1  leave  my  former  self  behind. 
And,  firee  once  more  fn  heart  aad  nmd, 

£liake  off  the  old,  corroding  chain. 

Free  Arpm  n^  Pa^t  — a  jailor  dread— 
And  with  the  Present  clasping  hands. 
Beneath  fair  skies,  through  sunny  lands. 

Which  memory's  ghosts  ne'er  haunt,  I  trad. 

The  painft  end  griefe  o7  other  days 
May,  ifeado^Mike,  pursue  me  yet; 
B«t  loviiid  lihsann  my  fece  is  ael, 

Hii  gfMw.  light  sm,  all  my  wayn 

%vft  MPs    \^%a^a^fc^p*a 


THE  DEAD. 


The  dead  are  like  the  stars  by  day. 
Withdrawn  from  mortal  eye. 

Yet  holding  unperceived  their  way 
Throtighlhe  analDUded  ricy. 

By  them,  through  holy  hope  and  love. 

We  feel,  in  hours  serene. 
Connected  with  a  world  above. 

Immortal  and  unseen. 

For  death  his  sacred  seal  hath  ael 
On  bright  and  bygone  hours; 

And  tfa^  we  mourn  are  with  us  yet. 
Are  more  than  ever  ours;  «- 

0«vs  fay  the  pMge  of  love  and 
By  hopes  of  heaven  on  high; 

Ey  trust,  triumphant  over  death. 
In  UnnorlaU^. 


IlfMOItTAUTT* 
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TtellrtlWiaMlterljQnIvW.  . 
IMKOBTAUTSr.* 

It  has  been  said  that  %  temporary  weak- 
ening or  eveii  eclipse  of  the  belief  io  a  fa- 
tore  life  among  the  Bnglith  people  gener* 
ftUj  maj  be  the  peiuklty  for  erroaeoua 
teacbiag  in  times  paat,  and  that  there  are 
gnre  reaaoos  for  thinking  that  thi^  reeult 
oaj  be  experienced  at  no  distant  day. 
Whether  this  opinion  be  right  or  wrong, 
ftod  whether  the  change  which  it  antici- 
pstes  be  a  danger  to  be  ieared  or  a  bene* 
fit  to  be  welcomed,  there  can  be  no  qnea* 
tioa  ihal  the  state  of  things  thus  brought 
about  would  invoWe  the  most  momentous 
ooiuieqaendes  to  the  whole  order  of  our 
social  aYid  political  existence ;  nor  will  the 
most  adyaoced  of  modern  thinkers  deny 
our  right  to  express  our  belief  that  such  (i 
reTolation  would  be  a  terrible  disaster, 
*Bd  to  give  the  reasons  on  which  that  con- 
Tiction  rests^  This  we  propose  now  to  do. 
Forbearing  reference  to  the  authority  of 
Seriptuff ,  we  limit  our  appeal  to  the  facts 
sod  experiences  of  social  life,  the  validity 
d  which  idl  will  ftcknowledge.  But  we 
shall  be  disappointed  if  these  reasons  fail 
to  ^low  farther  that  the  new  philosophy 
vhicb  professes  to  address  itself  to  our 
judgment  only,  and  to  be  based  solely  on 
(sets,  carries  with  it  no  authority  either 
by  its  widtb  of  view  or  its  conslstenoy  qS 
argument. 

The  issue  is»  indeed,  wholly  one  of  fact» 
and  as  such  we  cheerfully  accept  it*  We 
do  not  deny  or  qnesticm  the  growth  of  a 
oew  school  of  moralists,  who  profess  to 
find  a  foundation  for  law  and  ethics  in  con- 
oderatioos  which  leave  altogether  on  one 
side  the  notion  of  a  continued  existence 
of  mankind  after  death;  but  at  the  same 
time  we  have  the  fullest  assurance 
that  the  inability  to  Uke  account  of 
and  to  explain  all  the  phenomena  of  hur 
man  life  ia  to  be  charged  not  on  their 
oppouenti^  but  on  themselves.  Our  sp- 
peal  lies  to  these  ljscts»  not  to  the  ftu- 
thoriiy  of  ay  stems  against  which  they  pro- 
teat   Whatever  may  be  our  belief  on  this 

•  ne  PnMem  pf  Om  Worid  md  ike  Ckiam^.r^ 
nffnrirfa-c^  I*  TkM»  IMUn  to  a  JHcfiA  By  a 
89T0.AnaiMJSXA9»    .liOT»fWIW.    liTl* 

CM,  and  tke  Corrtiatitm  qf  Gitd  tmd  M<an.    B7 


point,  it  is  unnecessary  for  the  purposes 
of  ouv  present  argument  to  lay  stresf 
upon  it.  The  complete  refutation  of  • 
propoaiUon  is  really  the  establishment  of 
its  converse ;  %nd  a  task,  which  possessee 
an  intriosio  importaooe  for  the  statesman 
not  less  than  for  theologians,  whatever  be 
its  result,  nsay  be  undertaken  more  hope- 
fully if,  as  we  believe,  we  can  show  that 
the  dogmas  of  the  pew  system  have  no 
corresponding  reality  in  the  world  of 
facta. 

That  there  should  be  even  room  for  this 
confidence  is  in  itseU  a  matter  well  de<- 
serving  to  be  noted,  if  we  look  back  on 
the  course  of  thought  and  belief  during 
the  past  generation.  Probably  in  no  otbr 
er  period  of  equal  length  has  so  vast  • 
revolution  been  effected  in  the  mode  of 
dealiog  with  the  gravest  social  and  politi- 
cal questions;  as  well  as  with  the  profound* 
CAt  problems  of  philosophy  or  theology* 
That  many  ideas  which  have  come  down 
to  us  with  the  authority  of  ages  have  re* 
ceived  a  death-blow  it  would  be  folly  to 
deny ;  that  the  struggle  has  now  been  car^ 
ried  into  the  heart  of  the  fortress,  and 
turns  op  the  very  foundations  not  only  of 
all  belief  bat  of  »11  law  and  order,  it  is  im<» 
possible  to  dispate.  We  may  well  be 
thankful  that  it  should  be  so,  for  we  must 
always  be  tftie  gainers  for  knowing  what  it 
is  that  we  really  have  to  defend,  and  for 
seeing  the  points  which  it  is  little  better 
than  waste  of  time  to  maintain.  It  seems 
indeed  useless  to  flx  our  attention  exclift- 
sively  on  remote  incidents  in  Egyptian  or 
Assyrian  or  Jewish  history,  when  the  reid 
task  of  the  coming  age  will  be  to  justify 
its  belief  in  the  existence  of  God,  and  in 
a  moral  government  which  is  not  bounded 
within  the  narrow  and  shifting  limits  of 
the  life  of  man  on  earth. 

If  the  value  of  this  belief  depends  on 
its  truth,  its  importance  depends  on  the 
degree  in  which  it  may  offset  the  relatione 
of  human  society.  If  all  the  legislative 
and  judicial  coooeres  of  the  State  can  be 
carried  on  without  the  least  reference  to 
sueh  a  beliei;  if  me  <ean  play  our  parU  on 
this  earthly  afcage  wholly  unaffected  by 
matters  which  carry  us  onward  from  Urn 
pseseat  into  the  future,  then  the  quesUon 
of  oontinned  existence  nay  b»  lisiriy  " 
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missed  as  of  do  practical  importance.  Bat 
if  it  be  not  so,  all  other  topics  become 
comparatively  insignificant,  and  they  who 
are  not  willing  to  yield  ap  all  that  dis- 
tinguishes man  from  the  brute  must  here 
fight  the  battle  and  win  the  Tictory,  if  it 
is  ever  to  be  won  at  all. 

In  this  struggle  we  have  to  encounter 
some  opponents  whose  tmmpets  give 
forth  no  uncertain  sound;  but  we  shall 
find  that  their  hands  are  practically 
strengthened  by  others  who  profess  not 
be  arranged  under  their  banners,  but  who 
avow  their  resolution  to  ignore  all  beliefs 
for  which  they  cannot  adduce  strict  scien- 
tific evidence,  or  at  the  least  to  take  no 
count  of  them  in  discussing  questions  of 
morality  and  law.  In  such  a  controversy 
as  this  it  is  obviously  wise  to  exclude,  so 
far  as  may  be  possible,  all  persona]  con- 
siderations ;  and  this  must  be  our  justifica- 
tion for  citing  opinions  apart  from  the 
names  of  those  who  have  entertained 
them.  It  is  enough  to  remember  that 
such  opinions  are  propounded  by  a  class 
of  thinkers  which  is«  perhaps,  daily  be- 
coming more  numerous ;  and  the  belief 
of  the  class  may  be  more  vividly  realized 
by  keeping  out  of  sight  the  names  of 
those  who  are  active  in  propagating  it. 
The  Septuagenarian  whose  volume  is 
cited  at  the  head  of  this  article  has  done 
well  in  discussing  anonymously  the  **  Prob- 
lem of  the  World  and  the  Church." 

Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that 
men  may  go  through  long  courses  of  ac- 
tion without  losing  energy,  so  long  as  their 
spirits  are  not  damped  by  studied  prognos- 
tications that  they  must  either  fail  or  at  best 
achieve  a  partial  and  inadequate  success. 
The  case  is  altered  if  from  day  to  day  they 
are  made  to  listen  to  such  forebodings  ex- 
pressed with  unequivocal  assurance;  and 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  effects 
of  such  a  change  of  circumstances  seem  to 
be  altogether  forgotten  by  the  thinkers 
who  hold  that  the  conditions  of  childhood 
furnish  a  point  of  likeness  to  those  of 
grown  men  who  profess  to  live  without 
expectation  of  any  life  to  follow  the  pres- 
ent one.  It  is  regarded  as  ridiculous  to 
suppose  that  children  cannot  be  brought 
to  obey  the  commands  of  their  parents  un- 
less they  can  be  assured  that  they  will  cer- 


tainly live  to  be  old  men  and  women,  and 
that  they  will  either  reap  the  fruit  of  their 
childish  virtues  in  a  prosperous  and  happy 
life,  or  pay  the  penality  of  childish  rices 
in  a  series  of  disasters;  and  it  is  urged 
that  if  in  children  we  have  only  to  awaken 
the  instinctive  feelings  of  truthfalness, 
gentleness,  and  unselfishness  to  insure  a 
course  of  action  which  shall  be  in  accord- 
ance with  those  feelings,  we  may  with  the 
dame  confidence  work  on  the  minds  of 
young  men,  feeling  sure  that  we  shall  see 
in  them  the  same  results.  Hie  dolnesa  of 
the  sight  which  fails  to  discern  the  difier- 
ence  of  conditions  in  the  two  cases  is  as- 
tonishing. The  child,  in  the  first  place, 
knows  his  parents,  and  has  some  experi- 
ence of  their  actions,  and  hence  of  their 
motives.  He  knows,  more  or  leas  clearly, 
that  they  desire  his  real  good,  and  that,  so 
far  as  their  power  may  extend,  their  care 
and  affection  will  not  be  cut  short  at  any 
particular  period,  or  by  accidents  which  it 
may  be  impossible  to  foresee.  We  may 
well  ask  how  it  would  be  with  the  child  if 
he  could  be  convinced  that  in  any  case  his 
father  could  take  no  heed  of  him  aftor 
eighteen  or  twenty  years  at  most,  and  that 
any  chance  accident  might  at  any  moment 
in  the  interval  remove  him  from  his  in- 
fluence or  deprive  him  of  his  love.  The 
certainty  that  a  very  few  years  must  be  the 
limit  of  the  fatherly  and  filial .  relations 
would  naturally  inspire  him  with  hatred 
for  conditions  of  life  which  he  must  re- 
gard as  the  result  of  wanton  and  disinter- 
ested cruelty ;  the  possibility  that  the  al- 
loted  period  might  be  cut  short  at  any 
hour  by  some  chance  or  accident  would 
only  serve  to  bring  that  cruelty  into 
greater  prominence,  and  to  invest  it  with 
a  more  grim  and  horrible  colouring.  Bat 
by  our  hypothesis  the  grown  man  is  told 
that  his  own  filial  relation  to  God  cannot 
be  extended  much  beyond  seventy  years, 
because  at  the  end  of  that  time,  if  not 
sooner,  the  extinction  of  this  relation  will 
come  with  the  extinction  of  liih.  It  is 
urged  further  that  divers  philosophical 
and  theological  systems  have  taken  no 
note  of  the  continuance  of  life  after  death, 
and  that  the  decay  of  the  national  liie  of 
the  Jews  may  be  traced  from  the  mo- 
ment when  the  idea  of  a  fatore  oziatanee 
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vas  grafted  on  their  traditional  beliefs. 
It  is  urged  that  do  such  faith  is  manifested 
in  the  words  of  Greeks  and  Romans  gen- 
erally, although  among  others  the  Stoics 
taught  a  morality  which  involved  an  al- 
most ascetic  renunciation  of  the  pleasures 
of  sense.  It  is  enough  for  the  present  to 
remark  that  Stoic  morality  propounded 
at  least  one  other  tenet,  which  English- 
men are  apt  to  regard  as  likely  in  the 
end  to  subvert  all  social  order  whatsoever, 
and  that  therefore  the  real  question  to  be 
discussed  is  the  foundation  of  the  Stoic 
morality.  It  is  quite  possible  that  this 
morality  may  have  grown  up  under  politi- 
cal and  social  oonditions  which  allowed  it 
to  exhibit  its  better  rather  than  its  worse 
sspects ;  that,  if  applied  to  the  conditions 
of  modern  society,  it  might  prove  to  be 
miserably  diaaatrous,  and  that  in  this  case 
it  would  be  shown  to  have  no  true  founda- 
tion at  all.  But  it  is  more  to  the  purpose 
to  note  the  weakness  and  vagueness  which, 
imder  the  guise  of  an  impartial  and  un- 
prejudiced philosophy,  surrenders  point 
after  point  in  questions  of  supreme  import- 
suoe,  and  to  mark  the  unhesitating  dog- 
matism which  treats  these  questions  as 
Blatters  of  mere  speculation,  without  the 
least  effort  to  prove  that  they  are  such, 
sad  no  more.  The  great  object  of  the 
Septuagenarian's  task  is  to  show  that  a 
fatnre  life  is  not  required  to  supplement 
the  present  one,  and  so  to  make  up  for  the 
imagined  shortcomings  of  this  world.  The 
book  deals  with  almost  every  question  of 
morality  and  religion,  and  treats  all  with 
the  same  summary  curtness ;  but  the  pro- 
cess of  absolute  negation  is  not  extended 
to  the  subject  of  a  life  to  come.  Although 
there  is  enough  to  occupy  the  mind  of  man 
in  mere  earthly  conoerns,  the  Septuage- 
aarian  admits  that  the  old  questions, 
whence  man  came  and  whither  he  is  go- 
bg,  will  still  present  themselves,  and  gra- 
ciously allows  that  ''for  those  who  have 
leisure  and  imaginative  faculty  for  such 
high  speculation  there  can  be  no  more 
interesting  pursuit."  But  this  admission 
is  coupled  with  the  cool  assumption  that 
all  good  men  may  be  divided  into  two 
dsssesy  the  one  containing  those  ''who 
are  content  to  confine  their  energies  to 
what  they  see  to  be  practical  and  useful 


to  themselves  and  their  fellow-creaturea 
in  what  regards  their  well-being  and  hap- 
piness in  this  world,*'  while  in  the  other 
are  to  be  found  "those  who    indulge  in 
lofty  aspirations  after  the  unseen  and  the 
spiritual."     A  more   false  statement  has 
seldom  been  put  forth  by  one  who  doubt- 
less wished  to   represent   things  as  they 
are;    but  the  same  twisting  of   fUcts  to 
suit  a  case  runs  through  the  whole  argu- 
ment, which  is  thus  converted  into  a  mere 
web  of  sophistry.    Propositions  which  no 
one  will  dispute  are  advanced  almost  with 
the  solemnity  of  a  new  discovery ;  we  read 
that "  whether  we  are  destined  for  a  future 
life  or  not,  it  cannot  be  admitted  that  this 
world  is  nought,  or  that  its  concerns  are 
not  worthy  of  our  most  earnest  attention." 
On  the  other  hand,  they  who  believe  that 
this  world  is  not  everything  are  "  enthu- 
siastic religionists,  who  forget  how  much 
there  is  on   this    earth  worthy  of  filling 
their  highest  thoughts  and  engaging  their 
warmest  affections ; "  and  we  are  virtually 
asked  to  accept  as  an  indubitable  fact  the 
assertion  that  these  highest  thoughts  can 
be  entertained,  or  these  warm    affections 
felt,  to  the  exdubion  of    thoughts  which 
will  not  be  bounded  within  the  horizon  of 
our  mortal  life.     Some  effort  is  needed  to 
check  a  feeling  of  impatience  as  we  listen 
to    the  imperious    dulness  which  bids  us 
remember  that  '*  humanity  is    something 
to  live  for,  and  if,  instead  of  dreaming  of 
the  godlike  and  striving  after  something 
of  a  higher  nature,  we  would  direct  our 
efforts  to  improving  and,  so  far  as  possi- 
ble, perfecting  humanity,  our  labour  would 
not  be  lost."    But  our  forbearauce  almost 
reaches  its  limit  when  we  are  told  that, 
pleasant  though  the  dreams  of  the  god- 
like may  be,  the  enthusiasts  who  dream 
them  are  "  apt  to  be  neglecting  to  do  the 
good  which  otherwise  they  might  do  in  this 
world  to  themselves  and  to  others ;  "  and 
it  becomes  difficult  to  suppress  the  retort 
that  the   words  are  a  mere  libel   on  all 
who  in  any  age  or  laud  have  been  stimu- 
lated to  lighten  the  burdens  of  mankind 
by  the  conviction  that  if  in  this  world  only 
we  have  hope,  we  are  of  all   men  most 
miserable.    But  we  have  still  to  draw  on 
our  stock  of  patience.      The    conclusions 
which  years  of  thought  may  have  served 
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only  to  gtrengthen,  afe  W  girt  vay  before 
Mr.  Huxley's  **  profoutid  ohvsryalUim,"  that 
*^Dataral  knowledge,  seeking  to  supply 
natural  wants,  has  found  the  ideas  which 
can  alone  still  spiritual  cravings,  and  in 
desiring  to  ascertain  the  laws  of  comfort 
has  been  driven  to  discover  those  of  coo- 
duct,  and  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  neMT 
morality."  If  we  'feel  some  misgiving  that 
the  morality  so  discovereil  may  be  only  a 
new  name  for  the  most  blighting  selfish- 
ness by  which  mankind  may  be  plagued, 
we  are  take  comfort  from  the  dictum  that 
this  system  is  not,  "  as  it  is  sometimes  con- 
tended, adverse  to  the  highest  culture,  to 
all  that  has  helped  to  exalt  man's  life  to 
its  present  height  --^  to  religion,  morality, 
poetry,  the  love  of  the  beautiful  in  every 
form."  We  may  perhaps  feel  a  little  puz- 
iled  to  know  what  sort  of  religion  we  must 
under  this  system  profess;  but  we  may 
not,  of  course,  presume  to  question  the 
assertion  that  from  the  expectation  of  con- 
tinued existence  the  le^slator  and  thej^udge 
ean  derive  but  little  aid  in  the  ordering  of 
the  body  politic.  We  are  to  remember 
that  "  the  suffering  with  which  the  wicked 
are  threatened  in  a  future  state  (so  far  as 
it  can  have  any  effect  in  deterring  from 
crime  in  this  world)  is  wanting  in  the  two 
qualities  most  conducive  to  the  efficacy 
of  punishment,  namely,  the  certainty  of 
its  infliction,  and  the  prospect  of  that  in- 
fliction following  speeaily  on  the  offenoe." 
The  doubt  whether  this  be  the  right  way 
of  putting  the  matter  is  at  once  settled 
by  the  general  assertion  that  "  the  habit 
of  relying  at  all  upon  the  dread  of  pun- 
ishment in  a  future  state  as  a  deterrent 
from  vice  and  crime  is  in  itself  not  to  be 
commended,  inasmuch  as  it  tends  to  make 
us  neglect  the  more  efficacious  preventive 
means  of  attaining  the  end  desired,  which 
are  in  our  power,  in  the  shape  of  early 
training  and  education.*' 

The  philosopher  who  has  thus  done  what 
he  can  to  shut  out  from  human  life  the 
light  which  may  stream  upon  it  from  the[ 
world  in  which  there  is  no  death,  to  con- 
vince his  fellow-men  that  the  sense  of  law 
and  obligation  can  suffer  no  hurt  by  as- 
signing to  it  a  mere  foundation  of  expedi- 
ency, and  to  assume  then  that  the  yearn- 
ings for  a  more  abiding  and  enduring 
home,  which  increase  in  intensity  as  we  ap- 

S roach  the  end  of  our  life  here,  are  nlere 
elusive  dreams,  may  perhaps  be  not  un- 
justly compared  to  the  man  who  saws  off 
at  its  junction  with  the  trunk  the  bough 
on  which  he  is  sitting :  but  at  the  least  it 
may  without  fear  be  said  that  he  must  fall 
powerless  before  antagonists  whose  system 


has  been  nkire  logically  0qiuured«  ftud  whie^ 
we  will  take  leave  to  aay  is  thus  far  more 
manly  and  straightforward.    We  do  noti 
of  course,  mean  that  if  a  man  regards  his 
own  continued  existence  after  death  as  a 
bare  possibility    and    nothing    more,    he 
should  do  violence  to  his  thought,  erea 
though  it  be  a  feeling  rather  than  a  6oq» 
vio^on.    But  the  abandonment  of  a  ra^oe 
hope,    the  nourishing    of  which  oonvertf 
men  into  enthusiastic  dreamers,  is  a  gain 
rather  than  a  loss,  if  it  enables  a  maa  to 
concentrate  his  energies  more  thoroughly 
on  the  task  of  framing  a  system  of  social 
ordef  which  shall  be  based  solely  on  the 
hvpothesis  that  death  is  to  us  the  end  of 
all  things.    If  it  be  so,  it  is  well  to  aee 
what  remains  to  us :  and  a  fact  far  more 
significant  than  the  vague  philosophy  of 
the  Septuagenarian  is  to  be  found  in  the 
rise  of  a  school  which  seeks  to  enforce  a 
strict  and  even  an  ascetic  code  of  ethics  on 
the  direct  negation  of  a  future  life  for  man. 
It  is  at  the  least  a  noteworthy  phenomenon, 
when  we  find  men  gravely  stating  that 
generosity  and  self-sacrifice,  truth^ness 
and  charity,  are  invested  with  their  truest 
and  highest  colours  when  it  is  seen  that 
the  being  who  exercises  them  will  in  a  few 
years  or  days  pass  out  of  the  conditiou  of 
things  in  which  alone  such  qualities  can  be 
exhibited;    that  the  self-devotion  of  the 
wife  trho  ministen  to  the  wants  of  a  bed« 
ridden  husband,  or  who  in  alrao^  crashing 
poverty  struggles  to  keep    her  children 
alive,  receives  its  best  and  most  fitting  re- 
compense in    her  annihilation;  that  true 
unselfldhness  is  most  effectually  tested  by 
the  knowledge,  not  only  that  any  change 
of  things  for  the  better  hereafter  is  most 
unlikely,  but  that  it  is  absolutely  imposst- 
ble ;  that,  in  short,  the  highest  benefit  in 
striving  after  an  exalted  standard  is  the 
certainty  that  we  can  by  no  possibility 
reach  it. 

Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  such  a 
philosophy  as  this,  it  is  abundantly  clear 
that  the  first  duty  of  those  who  are  con- 
vinced of  its  truth  is  to  proclaim  it  aloud 
to  all  the  world  as  a  fact  of  supreme  mo- 
ment to  every  child  of  man,  and  as  a  gos- 
pel, the  late  preaching  of  which  is  one  of 
the  greatest  calamities  in  the  histary  of 
mankind.  In  whatever  direction  the  bal« 
ance  may  ultimately  incline,  ire  cannot 
doubt  that  the  belief  in  man's  oontinned 
existence  after  death  has  been  and  is  nnde# 
certain  circumstances  a  cause  of  much  suf- 
fering. It  has  interfered  with  the  animal 
impulse  which  bids  a  man  eat  and  drink, 
because  to-morrow  he  dies;  it  hai  kept 
him  in  bondage  to  a  feeling  of  responsibil* 
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itjt  wiiich  turns  oat  to  hare  no  foondatioB 
in  fSici ;  it  has  compelled  him  to  coatinncd 
effort,  when  effort  was  irksome  or  even  in- 
tensely painful ;  it  has  made  him  persevere 
in  that  which  seemed  a  duty  in  spite  of 
xidicule  or  persecution,  when  the  abandon- 
ment of  that  course  might  have  insured  a 
life  of  ease  and  undisturbed  ei^oyment. 
la  the  midst  of  toil,  in  wealth  or  success, 
it  has  carried  him  on  to  a  time  when  the 
ooncerns  of  this  life  should  give  way  before 
other  and  more  abiding  interests,  and  while 
it  has  kept  death  before  him  as  an  inevita- 
ble fact,  it  has  taught  him  that  not  here 
can  all  tilings  now  crooked  be  made 
straight,  or  things  mysterious  and  inexpli- 
eable  become  clear.  All  this,  it  is  plain, 
eannot  be  done  with  a  creature  like  man, 
except  at  the  cost  of  a  severe  and  pro- 
tracted struggle,  which  must  involve  not  a 
little  of  actual  pain.  So  great  also  is  human 
weakness  that  very  possibly  this  belief 
nay  sometimes  have  clouded  the  judg- 
ment of  men,  mav  have  led  them  into  acts 
of  harshness  and  persecution,  or  to  paint 
a  picture  and  supply  details  which  existed 
only  in  their  imagination.  It  may,  in 
short,  make  a  man  so  inapt  a  disciple  of 
that  philosophy  of  comfort  which  Mr. 
Huxley  propounds  as  the  panacea  for  all 
human  miseries,  as  to  furnish  some  ap- 
parent justification  for  the  assertion  that 
the  last  enemy  to  be  destroyed  is  not 
death,  but  man's  sense  of  his  own  immor- 
tality. 

But  Mr.  Huxley's  philosophy  of  comfort 
is  at  first  sight  so  much  opposed  to  the 
stern,  if  not  ascetic,  system  preached  by 
some  who  share  his  opinions  about  the  be- 
ginning and  ending  of  human  life,  that  we 
are  driven  to  scrutinize  their  teaching, 
and  to  determine,  if  we  can,  whether 
either  can  be  a  safe  guide,  or  whether  both 
possibly  may  not  be  utterly  mistaken. 
Uappily  the  teaching  of  neither  has,  thus  far 
been  effectually  tested ;  nor  can  they  who 
cannot  bring  themselves  to  admit  its  truth 
desire  that  it  may  be  so  tested,  when  they 
must  feel  assured  that  the  result  will  be 
the  inevitable  dissolution  of  society.  But 
on  some  points  we  can  feel  no  hesitation, 
so  long  as  human  nature  remains  what  it 
is;  and  hence  we  may  fearlessly  assert 
that  the  high  standard  of  some  strenuous 
prophets  of  annihilation  will  have  an  at- 
traction only  for  an  iufinitesimally  small 
fraction  of  mankind.  In  this  insignificant 
minority  it  may  excite  a  feverish  and  mor- 
bid enthusiasm,  and  may  for  a  time,  per- 
hspe  even  for  their  whole  lives,  keep  them 
in  a  state  of  tension,  which  outward  cir- 
cwnstaiioea  may  favour  rather  than  c|^eck. 


But  whether  in  the  case  of  these,  or  of 
those  who,  after  pondering  the  new  Gos- 
pel, may  deliberately  choose  to  walk  in 
other  paths,  we  must  mark  the  effect  not 
of  vague  expectations,  but  of  matured  and 
absolute  convictions.  Here  again  human 
nature  becomes  a  safe  guide,  if  we  wish 
to  calculate  the  pVobable  effects  of  a  given 
system  of  ethics  or  theology.  We  have, 
then,  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  English 
people,  or  a  considerable  section  of  the 
English  people,  as  being  fairly  convinced 
that  nothing  is  to  follow  the  event  which 
we  call  death;  that,  whether  we  have 
lived  well  or  ill, —  whether  we  have  sought 
simply  to  enjoy  ourselves,  or  have  been 
content  to  promote  our  own  good  by  pro- 
moting the  good  of  others,^-  whether  we 
have  strained  human  law  to  our  own  ben^ 
efit,  or  have  striven  to  swell  the  sum  of  * 
human  happiness  by  a  merciful  forbear- 
ance,—  the  effects  of  our  action  or  in- 
action, though  they  will  tell  to  a  certain 
extent  on  our  survivors,  will  for  us  have 
passed  away  forever.  We  have  to  think 
of  our  countrymen  as  they  would  be  when 
assured  that  all  who  pass  out  of  life  after 
a  hard  and  griping  career,  in  which  ther 
take  care  that  human  law  shall  not  touch 
them,  all  who  from  circumstances  are  en- 
abled to  bid  defiance  to  law,  and  to  plague 
the  world  with  the  huge  iniquities  of  a 
Tamerlane  or  a  Napoleon,  —  all. in  short, 
who  may  be  classed  together  as  successful 
evil-doers,  and  all,  again,  who,  having 
striven  to  do  their  duty,  have  by  circum- 
stances failed  not  only  in  achieving  suc- 
cess, but  in  avoiding  the  bitter  draught 
of  wretchedness  and  poverty,  pass  away 
into  the  same  extinction,  and  are  all  saved 
from  the  effects  of  their  iniquities,  or 
cheated  of  the  end  which  during  their 
life-Ion 2  struggle  they  had  hoped  to  at- 
tain. In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  perhaps  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  the 
spread  of  such  a  conviction  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  clear,  and  we  can  scarcely  say 
an  unwise,  determinatioii  to  avoid  the 
rugged  and  thorny  paths  along  which 
they  must  in  all  likelihood  plod  to  little 
purpose,  and  to  fall  back,  in  short,  on  Mr. 
Huxley's  philosophy  of  comfort.  But  such 
a  renunciation  of  effort  has  a  depth  of 
meaning  which  can  be  reached  probably 
only  at  the  cost  of  incalculable  suffering. 
Although  the  advocates  of  this  philosophy 
may  urge  that  men  can  best  insure  tneir 
own  comfort  by  promoting  that  of  their 
neighbours,  vet  with  each  man  the  assur- 
ance will  still  renaain  that  his  own  welfare 
is  for  him  the  first  consideration,  and  that 
i(  from  whatever  cause,  he  should  be  un- 
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able  to  secure  for  every  one  that  state  of 
perfect  ventilation  and  cleanliness,  to- 
gether with  that  adequate  supply  of  food 
and  clothing  which  the  ideal  of  the  new 
philosophy  requires,  his  instinct  and  his 
auty  will  alike  impel  him,  in  the  words  of 
the  Septuagenarian,  to  "  strew  his  path,  so 
far  as  he  may,  with  flowers,  and  to  ex\joy  his 
present  share  of  the  blessings  around  us," 
and  will  justify  him  in  regarding  this  as 
'Hhe  great  business  of  life/'  Can  we 
look  without  dismay  on  the  growth  of 
such  a  feeling  as  this,  when  we  Remember 
how  great  an  amount  of  iniquity  even  now 
exists  which  human  law  can  never  reach, 
when  we  think  of  hard  and  griping  mas- 
ters, of  disingenuous  and  treacherous  ser-. 
vants,  of  envious  and  malicious  workmen, 
who  take  care  to  keep  themselves  clear  of 
the  law,  and  when  we  see  finally  that  the 
new  philosophy,  which  preaches  an  exalt- 
ed asceticism,  really  furnishes  for  all  this 
pitiless  selfishness  a  full  and  fatal  sanc- 
tion ?  It  is  useless  for  the  advocates  of 
the  new  creed  of  unbelief  to  say  that  such 
men  will  be  neglecting  their  duty  and  go- 
ing against  their  own  sense  of  right,  and 
that  men  will  find  out  in  the  long  run 
that  they  cannot  act  as  they  like,  that  law 
and  custom  are  too  strong  for  them,  and 
that  society  will  put  them  down  if  they 
evade  or  defy  its  rules.  It  is  a  patent 
fact  that  there  are  confessedly  many  forms 
of  evil-doing  which  human  law  does  not 
even  profess  to  punish ;  that  of  the  men 
who  choose  these  forms  of  selfishness,  very 
few  seem  to  exhibit  any  uneasiness  of 
conscience,  or  to  suffer  anv  special  dis- 
comfort; and  that,  least  of  all,  can  we 
look  to  society  for  aid  in  the  repression  of 
evils  which  it  rather  favours  as  the  sources 
of  not  a  little  of  its  self-satisfaction  and 
importance. 

xet,  we  should  unhesitatingly  say  that 
law  is  not  weakened  because  human  legis- 
lation cannot  touch  all  real  malefactors; 
and  thus  we  are«brought  to  the  final  issue 
on  which,  not  merely  the  welfare,  but  even 
the  existence  of  society  depends.  For 
when  we  draw  this  distinction  between 
law  and  human  enactment,  it  is  obvious 
that  by  the  former  term  we  must  mean  the 
principle  of  which  the  great  tragic  poet 
speaks  as  enduring  eternally  in  God.*  In 
no  other  way  is  it  possible  to  define  law 
without  depriving  it  of  that  character 
without  which  it  must  cease  to  be  a  really 
constraining  power.  The  work  of  law  can 
be  done  effectually  only  in  the  measure  in 
which  men  feel  that,  do  what  they  will, 

•  Sophocles,  (Bd.Tyr.  864-870. 


tfaev  cannot  escape  horn  it.    Bat  with  the 
philosophy  of  negation  a  mode  of  escape 
is  provided  at  each  man's  will.    Whatever 
cause  may  render  him  weary  of  his  so- 
journ in  this  world,  there  is  no  need  for 
him  to  jump  the  life  to  come  ;  for  this  term 
implies  that  he  rushes  into  an  unseen  dan- 
ger to  avoid  a  present  difficnlty,  whereas, 
according  to  the  new  creed,  there  is  no  life 
to  be  lived  and  no  danger  to  be  faced. 
The  man  who  so  takes  himself  away  from 
a  world  in  which  he  has  either  failed  or 
made  himself  too  many  enemies,  may  in* 
deed  be  called  a  coward ;  he  may  be  told 
that  he  is  shamefully  withdrawing  himself 
fVom  a  sphere  in  which  he  might  have 
worked  with  credit,  and  that  the  shame 
and  misery  of  his  deed  will  remain  as  a 
terrible  bequest  to  those  whom  he  leaves 
behind  him.    But  all  this  pleading  may 
fall  upon  deaf  ears :  and  to  the  retort  that 
he  cares  nothing  for  these  reproaches,  that 
he  has  no  post  in  the  social  order  which  he 
can  be  charged  with  deserting,  and  that, 
if  so  be,  he  stands  alone  in  the  world  with- 
out kith  or  kin  to  be  affected  by  his  life  or 
his  death,  there  is  obviously  no  reply.    We 
may  go  further,  and  sa^  that  the  denunci- 
ations of  suicide  in  which  some  upholders 
of  the  new  philosophy  indulge,  may  be  af- 
ter all  nothing  more  than  a  passing  fashion. 
The  ethics  of  the  "  Porch  "  have  already 
justified  it ;  and  there  can  be  no  essential 
reason  why  a  new  creed  should  not  jnstiiy 
it  again.    If  we  look  about  for  the  signs 
of  such  a  consummation,  we  can  scarcely 
say  that  they  are  wholly  lacking.    Apart 
from  the  desperation  arising  from  great 
crimes  or  great  poverty,  the  mere  fact  of 
intense  physical  suffering  roust  suggest  a 
mode  of  escape  against  which  nothing  less 
than  that  conviction  of  the  reality  of  Di- 
vine law  which  constitutes  the  essence  of 
Christianity  can  be  an  effectual  safeguard. 
We  have  already  of  late  years  had  hints 
which  carry  us  back  to  the  ideal  polity  of 
Sir   Thomas    More.    Why,    it    is    asked, 
should  men  submit  to  live  on  in  conditions 
of  hopeless  suffering  and  incurable  disease, 
and  why,  even  if  they  are  willing  so  to  live 
on,  should  they  be  suffered  to  remain  a  tor- 
ment to  themselves  and  a  source  of  anxie- 
ty and  wretchedness  to  all  around  them  t 
In  the  Utopia  the  exit  of  such  persons 
must  have  the  sanction  of  the  priest  and 
council;  but  the  man  who  has  struggled 
vainly  against  an  overwhelming  poverty, 
or  who  dreads  the  penalties  of  human  law, 
is  not  likely  to  care  much  or  to  wait  for 
such  a  sanction.    On  the  assumption  of  the 
negative  creed,  that  death  ends  everything, 
there  is  nothing  to  restrain  him  from  t^ 
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inpreme  act  which  is  to  cot  short  his  mis- 
ery or  free  him  from  his  dangers :  and  on 
the  other  hand  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
the  State  from  ridding  itself  of  its  useless 
members  as  well  as  of  its  incorrigible 
criminals.  Saeh  a  coarse  wo  aid  be  bat  a 
jostifiable  extension  of  the  practice  which 
Spartan  law  enforced  in  the  case  of  weakly 
imants,  and  which  the  codes  of  some  tribes 
and  nations  have  applied  to  the  aged. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  poor,  the  sick,  and 
the  snflbring  constitute  large  classes  of 
mankind ;  and  to  these  Mr.  Hazley*s  phil- 
osophy of  comfort,  not  less  than  the  ascet- 
icism of  some  who  in  name  are  his  antag- 
onists, comes  as  a  miserable  mockery. 
Christianity,  it  is  true,  had  solaced  soch  by 
telling  them  that,  although  the  world  might 
seem  to  go  against  them,  nothing  could 
take  them  out  of  the  Father's  hands ;  but 
the  prophets  of  the  new  creed  will  have  it 
that  they  preach  to  such  a  more  comforting 
gospel  when  they  assure  them  that  the 
beauty  of  their  resignation  and  of  their 
self-sacrifice  lies  in  the  very  fact  that  it 
most  all  go  for  nothing.  These  may  be  so 
mocked,  perhaps,  with  impunity ;  but  there 
remains  a  larger  class  on  whom  the  exper- 
iment cannot  be  tried  safely,  and  it  is  with 
these  most  assuredly  that  the  new  gospel 
will  be  most  effectually  tested.  Here  again 
let  us  picture  to  ourselves  the  wild  and 
lawless  men  of  this  class,  not  as  going  on 
m  a  state  of  misty  uncertainty,  but  as^ 
really  indoctrinated  with  this  negative 
creed,  and  as  fairly  convinced  that,  though 
their  united  efforts  will  certainly  achieve 
some  improvement  in  the  ooodition  of  their 
children,  or  their  children's  children,  still 
for  themselves,  with  their  utmost  toil,  the 
change  will  be  inappreciable.  Let  us  sup- 
pose them  to  be  thoroughly  convinced  that 
here  they  can  hope  for  no  escape  from  an 
incessant  and  grinding  toil,  and  that  this 
condition  comes  of  mere  chance,  or  has 
been  imposed  upon  them  by  a  Being  who 
has  willed  that  death  shall  be  their  final 
extinction.  Can  we  for  an  instant  doubt 
the  nature  of  the  commentary  which  they 
would  draw  up  on  such  a  creed  as  this  ? 
On  such  an  hypothesis  not  only  is  all  in- 
daoemeot  taken  away  for  entering  on  a 
coarse  of  incessant  exertion  to  which  they 
foresee  so  infinitesimally  small  a  recom- 
pense, but  an  enormous  impetus  is  given  to 
the  natural  instinct  to  which  a  shorter  cut 
to  ease  and  plenty  must  be  always  prefera- 
ble. No  logic  can  satisfactorily  convince 
such  men  that,  since  at  death  all  men  die 
for  ever,  they  who  have  nothing  here 
should  submit  quietly  to  a  state  of  things 
which  they  may  think  it  in  their  power  at 


any  time  to  remedy.  Why  should  others 
roll  in  wealth,  or  look  down  on  wide-spread- 
ing lands,  while  these  are  in  grinding  want  ? 
If  it  be  right  that  all  men  should  have 
enough,  can  this  be  accepted  as  a  reason 
why  some  men  should  have  too  much? 
Surely  this  must  suffice  to  show  that  such 
reasoning  as  this,  sanctioned  as  it  undoubt- 
edly womd  be  by  the  negative  philosophy 
of  comfort,  is  fraught  with  the  greatest 
danger  to  the  very  order  of  society,  and 
that  the  issue  must  be  a  dire  catastrophe 
unless  we  can  make  men  feel  the  constrain- 
ing power  of  law.  But  it  is  impossible 
that  this  force  can  be  fully  felt  by  any  who 
deny  that  Will  has  had  any  share  in  bring- 
ing about  the  Cosmos  as  we  see  it.  Even 
human  law  has  power  simply  as  it  express- 
es the  will  of  the  State ;  and  unless  there 
be  a  Will  which  comes  in  to  take  up  that 
which  the  State  from  the  very  nature  of 
things  must  leave  undone,  it  is  obvious  that 
our  notion  of  law  must  be  bounded  by  the 
expression  of  the  will  of  the  State  ;  and 
as  from  this  will  we  can  set  ourselves  free 
whenever  we  please,  it  follows  that  for  U8 
there  exists  really  no  law  at  all,  and  that 
our  code  of  ethics  can  be  at  best  nothing 
more  than  a  set  of  expedient  rules.  In 
other  countries  the  danger  is  felt  in  anoth- 
er form ;  and  the  minds  of  prudent  men 
are  filled  with  misgivings  at  the  distorted 
views  and  the  utter  hopelessness  which 
constitute  a  standing  menace  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  State.  Here  probably  we 
have  the  clearest  nllustration  of  the  mode 
in  which  the  negative  philosophy  works. 
Bounded  strictly  to  the  horizon  of  our  life 
here,  ths  politicians  who  take  up  this  creed 
refuse  naturally  to  survey  the  history  of 
nations  as  a  whole,  or  to  regard  themselves 
and  their  own  work  as  very  small  and  in- 
significant units  in  the  great  sum  which  re- 
S resents  the  results  of  human  experience, 
fot  less  naturally  do  they  expect  that  the 
issue  of  events  goiag  on  in  their  own  time 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  their  sense  of 
the  fitness  of  things ;  and  if  it  be  not  such, 
they  give  way  to  a  disappointment  which 
finds  vent  in  menaces  against  the  existing 
order  of  society,  and  is  determined  to  see 
and  allow  no  improvement  which  they  have 
not  themselves  helped  to  bring  about.  In 
short,  the  systems  of  these  political  and 
social  nnbelievers  respective^  exhibit  a 
somewhat  ludicrous  contrast.  While  the 
latter  hold  that  if  only  we  *'  control  the 
feelings  of  our  religious  nature,"  and  shut 
our  eyes  to  everything  but  the  present,  we 
may  soon  hope  to  convert  the  world  into  a 
paradise  of  comfort,  to  the  other  no  im- 
provement in  material  well-being,  no  al- 
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leTiftiion  of  poverty,  no  maliiplioAtion  of 
v«alch,  no  extensioa  of  Dational  resouroeSf 
is  of  the  least  valae,  unless  they  can  look 
forward  to  the  realisation  of  certain  politi* 
eal  ideas.  To  the  former  the  task  of  les- 
•enins  the  physical  suJSferings  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  and  of  improving  their  pow* 
ers  by  education,  affords  an  ample  field  for 
human  energy;  the  latter  are  as  much 
absorbed  by  aspirations  for  the  future  of 
humanity  as  ever  the  most  enthusiastic 
religious  dreamers  are  led  awav  by  aspira- 
tions  after  a  future  heaven ;  and  as  in  some 
ooontries  there  is  much  to  chill  such  politi- 
cal aspirants,  so  nothing  can  be  more  ut- 
terly desponding,  nothing  more  buried  in 
gloom,  than  the  view  which  such  thinkers 
take  of  the  present  condition  and  the  pros- 
pects whether  of  Europe  or  of  the  world. 
'  To  men  who  admit  that  they  ^  cannot  heal 
by  exorcisms  the  cruel  wounds  inflicted  by 
fortune,  and  for  whom  there  is  no  immor- 
tality apart  from  the  contribution  whicb 
each  mind  makes  to  the  intellectual  capi- 
tal of  humanity,"*  in  other  words,  lor 
whom  there  exists  no  Eternal  Will  work- 
ing out  its  purpose  undeviatingly  through 
all  ages,  it  seems  absurd  to  compare  the 
condition  of  one  nation  or  age  with  that 
of  another,  and  in  such  a  general  compari- 
son to  mark  the  signs  which  indicate  a 
real,  although  it  may  be  a  slow,  improve- 
ment»  To  such  men  it  matters  nothing 
that  a  tyranny  which  was  once  universal  is 
now  becoming  daily  more  restricted  in  its 
sphere,  and  has  from  msny  lands  passed 
away  altogether;  that  slavery  is  for  the 
most  part  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  that 
everywhere  the  effort  is  to  raise  the  igno- 
rant and  uneducated  rather  than  to  repress 
them.  To  them  the  abolition  of  Russian 
serfdom,  the  accomplishment  of  Italian 
unity,  are  nothing  so  long  as  a  single  poli- 
tical institution  remains  which  cannot  be 
made  to  square  with  their  ideal  of  human- 
ity. It  is  thus  abundantly  clear  (and  we 
can  scarcely  lay  too  great  stress  on  the 
fact)  that  religious  enthusiasm  is  by  no 
means  the  only  feeling  in  our  nature  which 
must,  according  to  the  gospel  of  mortality, 
be  kept  in  check,  and  that  political  dream- 
ers are  likely  to  give  quite  as  much  trou- 
ble as  the  men  who  will  have  it  that  there 
is  a  higher  and  a  better  life  to  follow  the 
present  one.  To  those  who  will  allow 
their  mind  to  range  over  all  the  phenomena 
of  human  existence,  and  who  will  not  suf- 
fer its  action  to  be  repressed  in  any  direc- 
tion by  artificial  barriers,  there  is  nothing 

•  **De  Taatre  Rive."  It  Is  soaroely  nooessary  to 
my  more  or  the  blankoeM  of  d«tpalr  which  marks 
the  thoughts  and  reveries  of  M.  ueneii« 


Burpriu^  in  tbis  oontriist,  nothing  per« 
plexing  in  the  inert  contentment  of  tha 
one,  and  the  feverish,  restlessness  of  tha 
other.  To  such  thinkers  the  optimisia 
which  sees  in  the  present  condition  of 
things  all  practically  that  men  can  long  for, 
is  a  mere  accident  to  which  changes  by  bo 
means  impossible  in  the  social  and  politi- 
cal fabric  may  give  a  rude  and  perhaps 
fatal  shock.  Nor  will  the  hopeless  de- 
spondency of  the  atheistical  regenerators 
of  society  appear  to  such  anything  more 
than  a  necessary  result  of  the  law  which 
the  Roman  salnrist  expressed  in  the  home- 
ly phrase  that  though  we  may  cast  out  na- 
ture with  a  pitcbfork,  it  will  still  coma 
back  again.  Even  on  a  narrower  view  it 
furnishes  a  suf^ient  refutation  of  the  con- 
fident statement  of  the  Septuagenarian 
that  "  in  the  study  of  this  world  man  will 
find  abundant  soopa  for  the  exercise  of  his 
highest  faculties." 

Nor  can  we  well  wonder  if  this  thought 
should  awaken  in  some  who  do  not  share 
these  donbts  and  see  no  reason  for  this 
despondency,  a  feeling  of  resentment 
against  the  dogmatism  whether  of  the 
cheerful  or  the  oheerless  school  of  human 
regenerators.  In  no  point  perhaps  has  this 
dogmatiam  assumed  a  more  offensive  form 
than  when  it  has  professed  to  deal  with 
the  ideas  of  retribution  or  recompense  as 
connected  with  a  life  to  come.  It  is»  of 
course,  possible  that  the  imperfection  of 
language  may  have  led  to  some  inadeauate 
or  misleading  expressions  of  these  ioeas; 
but  it  is  fully  time  to  grapple  with  the  ob- 
jections urged  against  them,  and  to  deter- 
mine their  real  value.  It  is  unphilosoph- 
ical  to  be  deterred  by  taunts,  sometimes 
rude  and  coarse  enough,  against  the  mer- 
oenariness  which  will  not  be  contented 
with  the  reward  of  a  good  couicience  for  a 
virtuous  life  on  earth  —  by  the  loud  asser- 
tion that  the  idea  of  future  retribution  is 
altogether  unworthy  of  such  a  beins;  as  man, 
and  that  that  man's  virtue  must  be  mean 
and  sordid  indeed  which  can  be  maintained 
only  by  the  hope  of  reward.  These  taunts 
assume  many  shapes,  for  the  thinkers  who 
seek  to  build  up  an  ethical  code  on  the  ex- 
clusive basis  of  the  present  life  are  never 
weary  of  hunting  aown  an  idea  against 
which  they  profess  to  have  imbibed  a  pe- 
culiar animosity.  Such  thinkers  are  espe- 
cially fond  of  recurring  to  the  analogy  of 
childhood,  and  of  arguing  from  the  restrio- 
tion  of  their  ideas  in  a  life  which  has  bare- 
ly passed  its  dawn  to  the  possibility  of 
educating  men  in  a  morality  which  ahall 
exclude  all  reference  to  any  other  life  than 
the  present;  and  the  i^urdity  of  the  oon- 
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trary  notion  it  regar4e4  at  anlloitfntly  ex- 
posed  by  repremotng  a  roaa  m  plaadiBg 
before  the  iriboaal  of  Qod,  ihaittbe  siady 
of  Hi»  acts  and  tbe  following  of  His  Spirit 
whicli  woald  suffice  bis  soul  for  ooaotlees 
ages  will  not  suffice  for  fifty  years  —  that 
for  so  short  a  time  it  is  not  worth  his 
while  to  be  enlightened  by  His  truth  and 
dieered  and  warmed  by  His  lore. 

Without  insisting  here  on  the  farther 
admission  involved  in  these  words,  it  is 
enough  for  tbe  present  to  repeat  that  suoh 
objections  really  strike  at  the  root  of  law, 
to  which  all  limitations  of  time  mast  be 
fotaL  In  the  mind  of  the  child  the  idea 
of  law  is,  or  may  be,  awakened  without 
any  sach  limitations,  for  the  life  which  he 
Mvts  is  to  him  practically  one  which  has 
ao  end.  It  would,  as  we  hare  saen,  be 
auite  otherwise  if  he  were  taught  and 
oearly  convinced  that  in  a  few  years  he 
would  be  wholly  freed  from  this  constraint, 
sad  that  if  he  should  happen  to  die  he 
would  be  freed  from  it  at  once«  This  idea 
of  limitation,  heightened  as  it  must  be  by 
the  ntter  uncertainty  of  human  life  here 
and  by  the  absolute  certainty  of  death, 
most  be  subversive  of  the  principle  of  law. 
It  is  absurd  under  such  oiroumstanoes  to 
speak  of  law  as  the  expression  of  the  Di* 
vuie  Nature,  because  it  is  impossible  for 
the  human  mind  to  conceive  of  a  Divine 
Being  as  asserting  a  principle  from  which 
the  creature  who  is  subject  to  it  can,  if  he 

« eases,  at  any  moment  make  his  escape, 
^e  cannot  imagine  ourselves  as  acquieso- 
lag  in  law,  if  we  really  believe  that  the  law 
M  a  mere  thing  of  our  own  devising,  and 
that  it  originates  absolutely  in  ourselves ; 
We  oannot  imagine  men  as  passing  daily 
and  hoorly  out  of  the  dominion  of  law,  and 
as  eeasing  to  be  affected  by  the  sum  and 
leaolts  of  all  their  actions.  Hence  it  be- 
comes manifest  that  it  is  not  the  idea  of 
leoorapense  or  reward  which  lies  at  the 
root  of  the  notion  of  a  future  life,  and  that 
the  man  who  has  reached  the  highest  point 
of  Christian  generosity  and  self-devotion  is 
the  man  who  will  most  yearn  not  for  pay 
ss  for  work  already  done,  but  for  a  con- 
tinned  lifo  in  Him  from  whom  all  good 
thoughts  and  all  just  works  proceed.  In 
short,  the  longing  for  continuea  life  in  God 
which  must  b^  keenest  in  the  best  of  men 
is  but  one  aspect  of  the  love  of  God. 
Hence  all  the  objections  urged  against  the 
phrases  of  recompense  and  reward  are 
summarily  swept  awav;  and  it  becomes 
dear  that  the  denial  of  this  continued  ex- 
fstenoe  attributes  to  the  Divine  Being  an 
arbitrary  interference  in  the  case  of  every 
man  for  the  express  purpoaa  of  extinguish- 


ing for  ever  a  lore  which  His  %>irit  has 
kindled  and   fostered   in    them.    But   it 
would  be  both  injudicious  and  cowardly 
to  stop  here.    Even  if  we  were  to  allow, 
far  more  unreservedly  than  we  can,  the 
assertion  of  the  Septuagenarian  that  nearly 
all  the  evil  and  suffering  in  this  world  is 
remediable,  the  foot  would  remain  that  the 
Successful  application  of   these    remedies 
belongs  to  a  dim  and  distant  future,  and 
that  the  condition  of  man,  as  known  to  us 
thus  far,  exhibits  phenomena  which  flatly 
contradict  the  optimist  phil  >sophy.    Every 
day  we  may  see  some  of  the  gentlest  and 
most  innocent  of  mankind  stretched  out  on 
a  bed  of  hopeless  suffering  ;  and  it  would 
be  a  monstrous  recurrence  to  a  code  which 
these  optimists  would  be  the  first  to  con- 
demn  in  their  opponents,  were  we  to  say 
that  suoh  suffering  was  in  every  case  the 
result  of  evil-doing  in  the  sufferer.    It  is 
monstrous  to  suppose  that  such  instances 
of  irremediable  suffering  can  be  disposed 
of  in  this  senseless  and  heartless  fashion. 
But  from  this  small  minority,^ if  it  be  such, 
we  mav  pass  to  survey  the  immense  ma- 
jority for  whom  life,  on  any  theory  which 
shuts   out  hope  for  the  future,  must    bo 
utterly  dark  and  cheerless.    It  is,  we  have 
contended,  indisputable  that    the  utmost 
efforts  of  the  lowest  classes  in  some  of  our 
large  towns  could  not,  if  carried  through 
several    generations,    raise    them     much 
abore  the  condition  which  is  now  that  of 
the  arerage  agricultural  labourer ;  and  it 
is  therefore  absurd  to  suppose  that  these 
unfortunate  sufferers  could  possibly  have 
an  adequate  motive  for  perseverance,  if 
they  were    positively  assured   that   each 
individual  man  had  absolutely  nothing  to 
hope  for  beyond  that  which  he  might  be 
able  to  achieve  in  this  life.    Nay  more,  it  ia 
worse  than  absurd,  it  is  mere  infatuation 
to  suppose  that  this  unqualified  assertion 
that  man  reaches  his  final  extinction    in 
death  would  fail  to  furnish  to  the  more 
selfish  and  the  less  impressible  for  good  a 
most  powerful  motive  to  snatch  from  their 
richer  neighbours  the  wealth  which  they 
regard   as  a  grossly    unjust   superfluity. 
The  denial  that  nsan  has  a  life  which  will 
last  beyond  the  span  of  his  sojourn  here  is 
an  irresistible  ar^^ument  in  favour  of   an 
uncompromising  Communism. 

Some,  indeed,  among  the  assertors  of 
this  negative  philosophy  have,  we  believe, 
the  assurance  to  say  that,  although  this 
may  be  logically  true,  yet  most  men  are 
but  children,  and  will  go  on  in  the  task  of 
improving  themselves  if  they  receive  due 
aid  and  encouragement,  without  pausing 
to  think  that  ia  a  few  years  at  farthest 
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their  energy  and  its  eflbcts  will  for  them- 
selves alike  have  to  come  to  an  end,  and 
that,  a3  their  basinesfl  is  with  the  present, 
it  is  useless  to  remind  them  of  the  final 
catastrophe  which  awaits  us  all.  We  can 
imagine  the  outburst  of  indignation  with 
which  language  of  such  transparent  dis- 
honesty would  be  greeted,  if  it  fell  from 
the  lips  of  men  whom  these  enlightened 
thinkers  are  pleased  to  stigmatize  as  the 
unreasoning  adherents  of  a  worn-out  faith ; 
and  this  more  than  Jesnitical  shuffling 
ceases  to  be  amazing  only  if  we  suppose 
that  it  comes  from  persons  who  with  their 
belief  in  God  have  shaken  off  the  obligar 
tion  of  speaking  the  truth.  If  it  be  a  fact 
that  men  at  death  are  blotted  out  of  ex- 
istence, then  it  is  unquestionably  oie 
which  should  be  proclaimed  aloud  every- 
where in  season  and  out  of  season ;  and 
the  repression  of  the  instinct  which  leads 
men  from  the  present  into  the  future  be- 
comes the  pressing  and  paramount  task 
of  our  lives.  Not  only  is  it  cruel  to  allow 
men  to  continue  under  the  dominion  of 
feelings  which  are  doomed  to  utter  disap- 
pointment; but  beyond  doubt,  whatever 
solace  the  hope  of  continued  life  may  bring 
with  it,  it  interferes  indefinitely  with  that 
tranquil  enjoyment  or  animal  sensuous* 
ness  which  it  is  the  great  object  of  the 
negative  philosophy  to  foster,  and  which, 
on  the  hypothesis  of  its  truth,  becomes  our 
highest  wisdom.  Nay,  more,  in  a  vast 
number  of  cases  this  hope  entails,  as  we 
have  insisted,  a  large  amount  of  actual 
suffering ;  and  it  is  the  first  duty  of  these 
friends  of  humanity  to  relieve  their  fellow- 
men  from  the  unnecessary  burden,  by  con- 
vincing them  of  its  complete  futility.  But 
however  much  they  may  for  the  present 
withdraw  their  blank  negation  into  the 
background,  it  will  be  impossible  for  any 
long  time  to  keep  the  knowledge  of  it 
away  from  those  who  are  likely  to  use  it 
for  the  bettering  of  their  circumstances 
here.  Sooner  or  later  the  conviction,  if  it 
should  prove  the  truth,  will  become  prao- 
tical,  and  the  lesson  so  learnt  may  be  car^ 
ried  out  with  a  force  which  will  sweep 
away  every  obstacle  from  its  path. 

It  comes,  briefly,  to  this,  that,  if  the  neg- 
ative philosophy  be  true,  we  may  by 
preaching  up  an  absurd  and  groundless 
asceticism  awaken  in  some  men  a  morbid 
enthusiasm  for  the  improvement  of  their 
fellow-creatures,  but  to  the  immense  ma- 
jority we  have  nothing  to  say  but  what  is 
fraught  with  the  worst  of  dangers  for  the 
whole  framework  of  society.  In  short,  for 
the  poor,  the  sick,  the  suffering,  the  igno- 
rant, and  the  degraded,  we  have  no  gos* 


I  pel,  and  the  world  most  awaken,  after  a 
delusion  of  two  thousand  years,  to  the 
sober  realities  of  life  as  they  were  appre- 
hended by  the  countrymen  of  Demosthe- 
nes and  Plato.  Nay,  we  have  to  go  still 
further  back,  for,  whereas  Socrates  is  rep- 
resented as  confessing  in  the  "  Gorgias  " 
his  conviction  that  death  is  not  the  closing 
of  our  existence,  and  his  duty,  baaed  on 
this  couTiotioQ,  of  appearing  before  his 
Judge  in  the  healthiest  possible  condition 
of  mind  and  soul,  we  are  to  be  told  now 
that  all  such  talk  is  at  best  a  perilous  or 
useless  waste  of  time.  There  is,  in  trnth, 
no  end  to  the  negations  thus  furnished  to 
all  that  appears  highest  and  most  noble  in 
the  lives  of  the  best  of  men.  It  is  absurd, 
according  to  this  theory,  to  allow  the 
mind  to  be  agitated  by  considerations 
which  have  not  an  exclusive  reference  to 
our  present  concerns  ;  and  our  business  is 
to  realize,  so  far  as  we  may  be  able,  a  state 
of  absolute  quietism,  which  renders  indis* 
pensable  a  number  of  conditions  f^ir  b^ 
yond  the  requirements  of  the  happy  maa> 
of  Aristotelian  ethics.  An  ample'  saflU 
oiencv  of  means  he  must  possess ;  it  is  im- 
possible that  a  man  in  a  state  of  poverty 
can  feel  a  real  satisfaction  in  the  state  in 
which  he  finds  himself.  He  must  be  snr- 
rouoded  by  good  friends,  and  these  friends 
must,  like  himself,  have  ample  resources 
in  money  or  lands ;  the  disturbance  of  his 
mind  at  the  sight  of  their  discomforts  will 
interfere  with  that  tranquil  enjoyment  of 
present  blessings  which  is  the  paramount 
object  of  life.  Above  all,  he  must  have 
nothing  to  sadden  him  in  his  home.  Hia 
wife  and  his  children  must  be  all  that  he 
can  desire.  If  he  has  to  mourn  in  them  any 
defects  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  hu- 
man powers  of  hewing ;  if  they  are  laid 
prostrate  by  sudden  sickness  which  cats 
off  all  hope  of  restoration  to  full  bodily 
strength ;  if  they  fall  into  evil  couraesy 
that  is  to  say,  into  courses  which  the  maa* 
ter  of  the  house  is  disposed  to  regard  aa 
evil,  or  to  condemn  as  injudicious  and  im- 
politic, it  is  clear  that  his  mind  must  be 
racked  by  anxieties  altogether  unsuitable 
for  a  bein^  who  should  live  so  serenely  as 
man.  It  is  true  that  to  all  whom  man- 
kind are  disposed  to  look  upon  as  their 
benefactors  the  life  thus  sketched  out 
must  appear  not  merely  distasteful  but 
revolting.  In  every  one  of  these  points 
their  lives  have  run  in  a  different  channelf 
and  to  shut  up  these  channels  would  be  in 
their  judgment  to  return  to  the  ways  of 
brute  beasts.  From  these  we  differ  in  oor 
capacities  of  overpassing  the  limits  of 
time  and  space,  in  the  oonviction  of  lav. 
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ftnd  of  conseqnetil  responatbilitj  ond  dot j, 
in  that  wide  sense  of  the  words  which  in- 
▼oWes  the  utter  eondemnation  of  the  pro- 
lonnd  selfishness  which  from  the  negatire 
philosophy  receires  a  solemn  sanction. 
Bj  acting  according  to  this*  higher  portion 
of  their  nature  they  who  are  the  salt  of 
the  earth  haTe  made  the  world  what  it  is ; 
bnt  that  earnest  trust  which  alone  has 
strengthened  them  for  their  work,  and 
supported  them  under  the  sererest  trials 
or  the  heaviest  griefs,  is  now  to  be  set 
down  as  a  delusion,  or  calmly  dismissed  as 
an  idle  habit  of  building  castles  in  the  air. 
Sorely  we  have  had  enough  of  this.  So 
long  as  the  breeze  is  favourable  the  bark 
of  human  life  may  float  pleasantly  on  the 
sea  of  a  tranquil  selfishness ;  but  in  the 
presence  of  sterner  conditions  the  nega- 
tive creed  is  paralyzed.  It  has  nothing  to 
say  to  the  man  who  has  been  ruined  by 
the  wickedness  of  others,  or  to  whom  the 
accidental  miscarriage  of  human  law  has 
caused  irreparable  mischief, —  still  less  to 
the  man  who,  born  under  conditions  of 
Muafid  wretchedness,  passes  his  life  in  a 
misery  the  removal  of  which  for  himself 
and  all  about  him  must  at  the  best  be  the 
work  of  many  generations.  We  may  be 
pardoned  if  we  refuse  to  go  further.  The 
philosophy  which  preaches  an  irrational 
asoeticism  for  enthusiasts,  bnt  for  the 
great  mass  of  mankind  deifies  selfishness, 
resolves  the  phenomena  of  human  life  into 
a  series  of  absurdities  which  culminate  in 
a  monstrous  and  cruel  mockery ;  and  we  are 
brought  to  the  irresistible  conelusioB  that 
the  philosophy  must  be  false  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  If,  in  order  to  make  the  phe- 
nomena of  life  square  with  the  terms  of 
this  philosophy,  we  are  obliged  to  distort 
fcets,  or,  what  is  even  worse,  to  keep  them 
out  of  sight,  we  are  fully  justified  in  treat- 
ing the  system  with  contempt,  while  we 
denounce  it  as  a  frightful  calamity  to  those 
who  may  be  entangled  in  the  web  of  its 
sophistry. 

Hence,  by  the  mere  process  of  examin- 
ing its  arguments,  we  have  been  brought 
to  a  point  involving  inferences  of  para- 
mount importance.  If  the  hypothesis  that 
no  creating  Mind  and  no  ruling  Will  guides 
the  cosmos  and  orders  the  aflhirs  of  men  in« 
volves  us  in  innumerable  absurdities,  then 
it  follows  that  that  Divine  Mind*  and  Will 
exist,  and  that  with  this  Being  we  have  a 
close  and  intimate  relation.  In  short,  every 
betief  on  which  the  trust  of  the  Christian 
rests  not  only  receives  its  full  justification, 
bnt  is  established  on  evidence  which  is  re- 
garded as  sniBcient  proof  for  the  conclii- 
Ktons  of  mathematieal  science.    It  is  time 


to  say  this  plainly.  It  is  time  to  insist  that 
the  one  basis  on  which  alone  the  principle 
of  an  abiding  law,  as  contrasted  with  the 
enactments  of  a  mere  expediency,  can  pos- 
sibly rest,  is  not  a  subject  of  speculation 
as  vague  and  uncertain  as  it  may  be  in- 
teresting. It  is  time  to  tell  these  destroy- 
ers of  all  that  can  free  a  man  from  the 
t^aun  V  of  circumstances^  that  the  expectap 
tion  of  immortality  is  not  an  idle  dream, 
but  that  it  is  in  harmony  with  a  vast  array 
of  admitted  facts,  which  even  they  cannot 
venture  to  ignore;  and  in  so  saying  we 
shall  be  doing  but  scant  justice  to  men  of 
whom  the  world  is  not  worthy,  but  to  whom 
these  preachers  of  blank  doubt  or  unbelief 
ascribe  almost  all  the  evils  that  can  afflict 
humanity.  We  have  had  more  than  enough 
of  the  dogmatism  which  quietly  assures  us 
that  the  essential  belief  of  Christians  in 
all  ages  has  been  a  gigantic  and  disastrous 
mistake ;  which  charges  the  great  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles  with  propagating  a  mis- 
chievous and  baneful  aelusion,  and  gives 
the  lie  to  the  teaching  of  Him  who  bade 
.the  poor  in  heart  and  the  unselfish  to  re- 
joice in  the  thought  that  their  reward  shall 
be  great  in  heaven. 

In  truth,  those  systems  of  blank  incerti- 
tude or  of  positive  negation  are  really  more 
inadequate,  more  partial,  and  more  narrow 
than  even  most  of  those  traditional  notions 
about  the  detytils  of  the  future  life  which 
may  fairly  be  charged  with  extravagance. 
The  science  which  fails  to  account  for  the 
phenomena  which  form  its  subject-matter 
must  be  incomplete  or  fallacious ;  and  of 
the  ethics  which  are  framed  with  exclusive 
reference  to  this  life  only,  it  may  be  safely 
said  that  they  put  out  of  sight  almost  all 
the  fiusts  with  which  they  are  bound  to 
deal.  It  is  absurd  to  look  on  man  only  as 
an  animal  who  has  a  stomach  to  be  filled, 
or  certain  social  instincts  and  affections  to 
be  gratified.  By  any  philosophy  which 
professes  to  deal  with  him  at  all,  he  must 
be  regarded  as  a  whole ;  and  thus  regarded, 
he  is,  on  the  hypothesis  that  at  the  end  of 
his  joumer  he  is  blotted  out  of  existence, 
the  one  gigantic  failure  in  creation.  For 
this  hypothesis  compels  us  to  contrast  with 
man  the  physical  order  of  the  universe, 
whether  in  the  movements  of  the  world 
around  us  or  in  all  the  countless  forms  of 
vegetable  and  of  animal  life  except  his  own. 
It  compels  us  to  note  that  in  toe  former 
everything  fulfils  its  purpose,  and  fulfils  it 
completely;  that  in  the  latter  all  wants 
are  fully  satisfied  and  all  capacity  has  its 
full  exercise ;  while  in  man  alone  we  have 
a  being  who  sees  before  him  a  work  which 
he  scarcely  more  than  begins  —  aperfeo^ 
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tion  vbiofa  he  knows  that  he  can  neTer  |  wUoh  Ifr.  GriAth  hae  aimght  to  show  thai 
reach  here  —  a  standard  of  right  to  which '  the  phenonenA  of  the  world  are  in  bar- 
he  feels  that  on  earth  he  can  never  attain  -^  {  mony  with  tJM  ftmdanentala  of  true  Chrm- 


yearning  for  a  Truth,  a  Parity,  a  Justice 
and  Lore,  of  which  here  he  can  oatch  bat 
dim  and  fitful  gUfiipses.  There  is  not  a 
man  who  seeks  to  know  things  as  the  j  are, 
but  feels  that  his  mind  has  powers  capable 
of  doing  more  than  ever  he  can  aeoomplish 
here ;  there  is  not  a  man  whose  heart  ia 
quickened  with  love  for  those  among  whom 


tian  beJief,  and  not  with  any  other.  It 
would  Bot»  we  think,  be  difficolt  to  show 
that  the  writings  even  of  those  who  pve- 
fess  to  deny  aitosether  the  continned  ex- 
istence of  Hutn  after  death  abound  in  ad- 
missions fatal  to  their  own  ooncloaions, 
while  they  go  far  towards  justifying  tbsie 
of  their  Mrersaries;  but  there  can  be  no 


his  lot  is  cast,  but  feels  that  his  lore  is  but  question  that  writers  who  have  honestly 
a  feeble  measure  of  that  to  which,  if  growth  I  desired  to  guide  and  strengthen  the  fiuth 
be  permitted,  he  is  capable  of  attaining,  •—  of  their  oountrymea  have  exhibited  a 
not  one  to  whom  the  ieterpoaition  w  an  ;  etrangi^  timidity  in  pushing  the  arguments 
arbitrary  barrier  of  time  would  fail  to  bring  in  their  own  favonr,  and  that  this  timidi^ 
with  it  a  paralysing  and  fatal  chill, — not  has  too  often  betraytsd  itself  in  iovedaves, 


one  to  whom  the  present  life  is  not  a  school 
for  the  awakening  of  his  faculties  rather 
than  a  field  for  their  adequate  ezeroise  «— 
not  one  in  whom  the  thonght  thaA  death  is 


or  in  ni<>re  appeals  to  anthority,  or  to  the 
collectiro  wisdom  of  onr  best  and  deepest 
thinkers,  which  are  sadly  oat  of  place  in 
such  a  oonlaroversy,  and  fail  therefore  to 


a  blotting  oat  of  hsman  existence  would ,  carry  the  least  weight.    From  both  these 


fail  to  leave  the  conviction  that  not  only  is 
man  on  this  hypothesis  a  horrible  and  ki* 
diorous  failure,  but  that  of  all  men  he  who 
has  hope  in  Christ  is  altogether  tbe  most 
miserable.  This  worid  of  facts  involved 
in  the  phenomena  of  hamaa  nature  the 
philosophy  of  the  Septuagenarian  lightly 
sets  aside,  and  the  negative  phileeophy 
summarily  and  persistently  ignores.  It 
follows  that  the  tbrmer  has  no  legitimate 
claims  to  our  attention,  and  ^hat  the  latter, 
as  a  scientific  system  fand  as  snch  only 
can  it  have  any  value  waatever),  is  wortfah- 
less  and  false. 

It  is  here,  we  believe,  that  the  great  tank 
lies  for  all  who  are  anxioas  to  check  the 
flood  of  this  fabe  pihilosophy :  asd  we  can* 
not  bat  regret  that  on  the  whole  so  little 
has  been  done  towards  the  working  of  a 
a  field  which,  almost  withont  meitaphor, 
is  being  filled  with  tares  sprung  from 
the  seed  of  mere  dogmatism.  Here,  as  in 
many  other  things,  our  highest  duty  as 
well  as  onr  best  policy  is  to  go  forward ; 
and  we  shall  find  that  the  argnments  by 
which  some  allow  themselves  to  be  fright* 
ened  or  to  be  cheatedof  their  hisheatbopes 
are  very  much  like  the  apples  ef  the  D&tid 
8ea.  If  this  task  involved  the  neoessity 
of  answering  dogmatism  by  dogmatism,  we 
should  not  have  the  asanranoe  of  soooess 
which  we  now  feel,  nor  should  we  perhaps 
regard  with  regret  the  time  and  pains  he* 
stowed  on  the  maintenanoe  of  defences 
which  we  beUeve  now  call  for  compara- 
tively little  vigilance.  In  the  general 
dearth  of  works  which,  in  dealing  with 
this  great  question,  advance  step  by  step 
from  the  evidence  lif  fact,  we  wwooms 


faults  Mr.  GriAth  is  singularly  free;  and 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  point  to  a  book 
the  perusal  of  which  would  be  more  whole* 
some  and  beneficial  to  all  who  feel  o^ 
pressed  by  the  authoiUatiTe  verbiage  of 
modevn  negative  philosophy.    With  aound 
jadgsasnt  he  resolres  to  reason  strict^ 
from  facta;  but  with  equal  jadgmest  m 
insists  that  though  all  wisdom  must  begin 
with  frets  in  every  department  of  thoaj^ 
it  must  not  terminate  with  them.    '<  Fads 
have  their  meaniag,  and  this   meaning 
most  be  evolved  from  them.    The  rala^ 
tions  whsoh  they  bear  must  be  noted  omt 
The  suggesttoBS  which  they  famish  amst 
be  followed  oat.    Kewton  indeed  said,* I 
invent  not  hypotheses.'    Yet  Newton  le* 
fbsed  not  to  almit  the  widest  inferettWi 
from  the  simplest  frets."    Nor  can  we  toe 
strongly  assert  with  him  that  an  inibreaeo 
*'  is  bat  a  ooMhiBion  which  frets  not  o^y 
SQggest  bat  vequire  for  their  legitimate  in* 
terpretation.  .....  What  certainty  hav* 

we  of  anything  that  we  call  a  fact,  which 
does  not  rest  upon  the  inferences  that  ouv 
senses  are  to  be  relied  on,  that  onr  powers 
ef  observation  are  to .  be  velied  on,  thai 
our  power  of  usemory  ia  to  be  relied  on, 
that  the  senses  ef  otherif  are  to  be  relied 
on,  that  their  testimony  to  what  those 
senses  report  is  to  be  relied  on  ?  " 

The  vagueness  which  leads  a  man  to  i^ 
nore  or  aM  to  apprehend  this  relation  of 
faoto  and  the  conclusions  to  which  thev 
point,  is  among  the  most  serious  faolts  or 
the  wviterSfOf  whom  the  Septuageaarian 
may,  on  the  whole,  be  fairly  taken  m  % 
representative.  They  have  no  wish  to  he 
irreviereot:   they  would  perhaps   shrink 


with  more  than  satisfretion  the  Tsiwne  in  frwn  being  olsasod  with  iba  thiaken  who 
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btaMi  God  froai  Ihe  aniTene ;  hat  hj  in* 
littto^  th«t  oar  law  and  morality  are  to  be 
frtaied  and  vpheld  withost  refereaoa  to 
the  DiriDe  will,  or,  at  the  best,  without  re- 
gafd  to  any  relations  which  mav  oontiiine 
to  iohmt  between  man  and  hi«  Maker  be- 
yond the  Bpan  of  our  life  here,  they  nrao- 
ticaUy  range  themaeWee  under  their  Dan- 
aer,  while  fVom  time  to  time  they  make  use 
of  expreesione  which,  in  their  iaolation,  are 
Bhorn  of  half  their  force,  or  which  become 
e?en  aheolntely  unmeaning.  Thae  at  the 
oiliet  of  the  argument,  which  winds  «p 
with  the  unqoalifled  assertion  that  a  fnture 
life  is  not  reqvired  to  supplement  the  ptes- 
sttt  one,  the  Septuagenarian  maintains  that 
the  will  of  Go<l  is  **  that  we  should  endea^- 
eor  to  adTanee  the  well-being  of  His  erea^ 
tuss."  Bnt  we  may  ask  at  onoe,  to  what 
Mrpose  it  may  foe  to  adduce  illustrations 
from  the  trust  of  a  child  who  re^UMS  to  in- 
fer the  malevolence  of  its  parent  beoause 
tt  ii  bidden  to  put  away  its  playthings  and 
go  to  lessons,  so  long  as  our  relatioaa  to 
the  Divine  Parent  are  left  an  open  ones- 
tioa,  or  put  on  one  aide  aa  matten  or  no* 
certain,  though  perhaps  interesting,  apeon* 
latioo?  What  right  have  we  to  argue 
from  the  predominance  of  good  in  the  gen- 
eral Bcheme  of  the  world  to  '^the  benevo- 
lence of  its  Author/'  if  we  are  to  believe 
that  His  benevolence  to  us  individually 
nty  he  limited  to  a  few  years,  or  a  few 
months  ?  How  can  we  venture  to  say  that 
"oar&ith  in  Grod's  wisdom  and  goodness 
ii  not  to  be  shaken*"  if  we  are  to  regard  it 
as  not  merely  poaaible  but  eertaiB  that 
thonsanda  may  pass  out  of  existenoe  hav- 
inr  defied  Ditine  law,  while  keeping  them- 
teWeselear  of  the  penalties  of  fanwHW  law, 
and  that  in  these  cases  the  law  eaimet  vin* 
dieate  itself?  If  in  spite  of  aH  the^nril  in 
the  world,  in  spite  of  the  vice,  ignorance, 
and  degradation  which  seem  to  present  an 
almost  insuperable  barrier  to  those  who 
would  lessen  and  remove  it,  we  may  still 
beUere  that  the  God  who  made  and  sus- 
tains all  things  is  holy  and  righteous ;  or, 
as  the  Septuagenanan  puts  tt^  is  beaevo- 
lenoe;  then  we  tan  nt  once  maintain  fear- 
lenly  that  a  nmnber  of  inferencea  not 
noted  by  such  tbinkers  follow,  beyond  all 
possibility  of  dispute.  If  He  m  really 
good  and  just,  then  it  is  impossible  that  a  j 
itate  of  things  which  frequently  exhibits 
the  most  shocking  injustice  can  be  t^e  final 
one  for  mankind  collectively  or  for  each 
iadividnal  man.  It  is  impossible  that  any 
•hoold  be  allowed  to  go  through  a  career 
of  sQcceasful  iniquity,  and  pass  away  out 
of  the  hand  even  of  the  eternal  God.  It 
ii  impossible  that  Qod  can  have  nothing  in 


■tore  Ibr  those  whoae  life  here  haa 
fiiH  of  the  extremeet  anflbring;  it  ia  im- 
poaBible  that,  beeauae  they  chance  to  die, 
He  will  deprive  them  of  that  love  which 
has  been  to  them  their  life,  that  henceforth 
they  ahall  know  nothing  more  of  Him 
whoae  righteoaaneaa  haa  filled  their  hearts 
with  thankfttlnesa,  even  while  outwardhr 
all  things  seemed  to  be  against  them.  It 
is  impeeaible  that  He  should  allow  men  to 
strive  on  with  the  utmost  energy  of  their 
will,  in  the  fall  purpose  that  at  no  distant 
date  all  this  striving  shall  for  them  perse»- 
ally  end  in  nothing.  It  is  impossible  thiit 
He  should  alWw  all  naen,  more  or  less,  to 
indulge  hopes  which,  on  the  hypothesis  of 
their  being  lalse,  must  be  not  only  dela* 
sive  bnt  mischievous ;  and  that  he  should 
snffer  the  best  and  the  most  devoted  of 
men  to  bo  about  cheating  themselves  and 
their  fiiUowa  with  the  dreams  of  enthusi- 
asts or  of  madmen,  and  insisting  that  apart 
from  these  dreams  there  can  be  no  true 
basia  ibr  Justice,  morality,  and  law.  But 
\i  all  these  things  are  impossible,  if  on  any 
other  supposition  the  iaea  of  Divine  bo- 
nevolence  necomes  a  mere  absurdity  or  a 
monstrous  mockery,  then  it  follows  with 
eoual  certainty  that  the  contradictories 
or  these  propositions  are  not  only  possible 
but  true ;  not  only  matters  of  interesting 
speculation,  but  actual  facts.  To  insist  on 
the  Divine  wisdom,  goodness,  and  benevo- 
lence, and  to  refuse  to  admit  these  infeiw 
ences,  is  not  more  or  less  loo^ical  and  wise 
than  if  a  man  who  insisted  tnat  the  whole 
is  greater  than  its  parts  should  deny  absoi" 
Intely  that  two  straight  lines  oannot  in^ 
eloee  a  qiaoe. 

The  argnaaent  which  would  infer  the 
fiilaity  of  the  belief  in  human  immortaUty 
from  the peraeenting  conduct  of  aome  wh» 
have  proieased  that  belief,  is  really  irrele^ 
vant.  The  fact  that  men  cannot  be  dra- 
gooned into  goodness  is  no  more  a  proof 
that  nothing  good  exists  anywhere,  than 
the  miscarriages  of  human  law  are  evi- 
dence that  law  itself  is  without  power. 
We  have  to  look  not  to  the  behaviour  of 
men,  but  to  the  nature  of  God,  as  it  is  rep- 
nasented  even  by  those  thinkers  who  seek 
to  haave  the  belief  in  a  life  to  come  an  open 
meatiott ;  and  if  we  so  look,  we  shall  see 
toat  not  only  law  and  human  obligation 
have  their  basis  in  this  conviction,  but 
that  oiily  thus  can  the  phenomena  of  hu- 
man life  be  surveyed  without  feelings  of 
indescribable  depression  and  pain.  If 
there  be  not  over  all  things  One  who  has, 
as  we  have,  the  will  to  suppress  all  evil, 
and  with  it  the  power,  wnich  we  share 
with  Him  in  our  insignificant  measure,  to 
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aocomplish  that  #iU,  then  all  hope,  and 
Btrivinor,  anc^  effort  are  indeed  yain,  and,  in 
Mr.  Mill's  wordd,  the  Being  with  whose 
qaalities  we  ^ave  nothing  in  common  may 
be  one  who  can  enforce  submission,  but 
cannot  attract  or  have  any  claim  to  our 
lore.*  But  if  these  assertiona  be,  aa  they 
are,  utterly  false,  we  can  at  once  resign 
ourselves  to  Him  with  absolute  confidence 
that  He  wiP  in  the  end  justify  His  ways  to 
us  and  to  ail  men. 

For  the  present  we  wish  to  insist  chiefly 
on  the  mistake  made  by  most  of  the  think- 
ers who  are  opposed  to  the  philosophy 
whether  of  incertitude  or  of  blank  nega- 
tion, and  to  urge  the  pressing  need  of  tak- 
ing up  a  wholly  new  position  with  refers 
ence  to  both.  We  are  under  no  necessity 
of  resorting  to  authority ;  nor  have  we 
any  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  adoption 
even  of  true  conclusions,  on  the  mere  plea 
of  authority,  must  deprive  those  conclu- 
sions practically  of  all  their  force  and 
yalue.  We  can  do  far  more.  We  can  in- 
sist that  no  philosophical  system  can  fairly 


•  "  Examination  of  Sir  William  Hsmilton'i  Phi- 
losophy.' 
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challenge  our  attention  until  it  can  aoconat 
for  and  explain  all  the  phenomena  of  hu- 
man nature,  or  at  least  the  most  important 
and    prominent   among  them.      We  can 
show  that  the  new  philosophy,  whether  of 
those  who  leave  evervtliing  in  doubt,  or  of 
those  who  put  an  end  to  all  doubt  by  blank 
denial,  derives  its  plausibility  from  the 
narrowness  of  its  view,  and  takes  into  ao- 
count  a  ridiculously  small  portion  of  these 
phenomena*    We  can  maintain  that  terms 
which  they  choose  to  employ  must  be  em- 
ployed in  their  plain  and  obvious  meaning, 
and  that  if  they  enunciate  propositions  in 
which  those  terms  are  used,  we  are  enti- 
tled to  draw  the  inferences  logically  in- 
volved in  those  propositions;  that  these 
inferences  include  all  that  Christian  faith 
and  hope  demand ;  and  that  on  a  survey 
of  the  whole  field  of  the  discussion,  the 
trust  of  those  who  are  sure  that  their  own 
life  is  involved  in  the  life  of  God  is  em- 
phatically justified,  while  the  uncertainty 
or  unbeUef  of  these  opponents  must  be 
dismissed  as  not  merely  unsupported  by 
evidence^  but  aa  being  in  itself  unphilo- 
sophicaL 


Thb  Bishop  of  Augsburg  is  restoring  the  St. 
nirich*s  Charoh,  which  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant buildings  in  the  town.  The  church  de- 
rives peculiar  interest  from  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
very  beautifal  example  of  late  Gothic,  at  the 
moment  when  late  Gothic  was  developing  into 
early  Renaissance.  The  fittings  of  the  interior 
are  indeed  all  bat  pure  Renoissaaoe.  The  ordi- 
nary course  of  the  modern  restorer  would  be  to 
remove  these  at  once,  as  being  out  of  keeping  with 
the  rest  of  the  edifice.  But  the  works  at  Au^ 
burg  seem  to  be  condacted  with  the  discretion 
which  accompanies  thorough  knowledge.  The  re- 
storers of  the  St.  Ulrich's  Church  are  not  unmlnd- 
fbl  of  the  fact  that  the  so-called  industrial  art  of 
any  given  epoch  is  always  in  advance  by  some 
years  of  the  style  prevailing  in  those  great  main 
branches  the  study  of  which  demands  the  acqui- 
sition of  sound  scientific  knowledge.  It  is  in 
the  minor  and  moi«  facile  departments  of  inter- 
nal fittings,  furniture,  and  deooratioas  that  we 
must  look  for  those  germs  of  change  which  ap- 
pear as  pioneers  breaking  the  way  before  the 
coming  of  a  great  new  style.  The  fittings  of 
the  St.  Ulrich*s  Church  are  therefore  to  remain 
in  their  places,  and  even  the  repainting  and 
ffilding  is  to  be  kept  within  modest  limits.  The 
nigh  altar,  which  has  been  happily  called  a 
translation  from  the  late  Gothic  into  the  Renais- 


sance tongue,  seems  to  have  been  originally 
somewhat  over-gilt;  this  defect  has  now  disap- 
peared through  the  action  of  time,  and  grttt 
care  will  be  taken  not  to  reproduce  it  Hie  fine 
ironwork,  which  was  formerly  thrliat  into  an  na- 
observed  portk>n  of  the  building,  is  to  be  brooglit 
into  a  suitable  and  prominent  poaitlon;  and  it 
is  proposed  to  fill  the  empty  windows  with 
stained  glass.  St.  Ulrioh*s,  in  short,  will  now 
reaasume  its  rightful  place,  and  take  rank,  after 
the  cathedral,  as  the  second  great  monument 
produced  by  Augsburg  iu  the  bloMom-rooment 
of  the  Renaissance.  Academy. 


Kavwaoh's  •*  Todtentans,"  began  many 
years  ago,  is  at  last  given  to  the  publio.  In 
one  portion  figures  Plo  None,  who,  as  the  ohaas- 
pion  of  Infallibility,  triumphantly  holds  abft  the 
keys  of  St  Peter  with  which  he  has  locked  the 
doors  behind  hiou  In  spite  of  all  precautiops. 
Death  enters  in  the  guise  of  a  Garibaldian  with 
the  red  cap  on  his  head.  In  like  manner 
throughout,  the  old  motive  is  made  to  carry 
allusions  to  all  the  special  questions  of  the  day. 
The  work  is  published  by  Hanlhtiingd  at  Mu- 
nich. 
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From  Fraser's  MajK^zine. 

lUK  BURGOMASTER'S  FAMILY:   OH  WEAL 
AND  WOE  IN  A   LlTfLE  WORLD. 

BT  CHRI8TUIX  MULLBB. 

TBUULATSD     FBOX     THS     DUTCH    BT    SIB    JOBJI 
BUAW  LErSVIUE. 

Strengthened  by  these  good  resola- 
tions,  Emmy  started  up  from  her  couch. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night,  in  the  very 
same  hour  that  her  decision  had  become 
ripe,  she  wrote  to  Elizabeth. 

Not  in  detail,  but  in  broad  features,  such 
Bs  were  necessary  to  make  her  under- 
stand ;  she  took  Elizabeth  into  her  confi- 
denee,  and  commissioned  her  to  ascertain 
Brnno's  address  as  soon  as  he  should 
arrire  in  Dilburg,  under  the  condition  of 
the  strictest  secrecy,  even  as  regarded 
Lieutenant  Smit,  and  with  the  promise  of 
further  explanations  on  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  her. 

When  this  letter  was  written  and  sealed, 
for  the  first  time  a  calmness  came  over 
Emmy  since  the  day  she  had  found  Bruno's 
letters ;  for  the  first  time  she  had  a  quiet 
sleep,  which  revived  and  str^ngthenea  her, 
aod  enabled  her  to  meet  her  husband  with 
the  necessary  composure  in  the  breakfast- 
room;  to  let  him  introduce  her  to  the 
housekeeper  and  the  other  servants,  and 
to  place  her  in  her  position  as  his  wife, 
withoot  giving  rise  by  her  behaviour  to 
anj  supposition  that  anything  embar- 
ra&ied  tbe  relations  between  herself  and 
Siword. 

As  if  by  a  tacit  agreement,  Siword  on 
his  part  seemed  also  anxious  to  keep  up 
appearances,  before  the  iiousehold,  but  he 
seemed  to  make  it  his  study  never  for  a 
moment  to  be  alone  with  his  wife,  and  in 
inakiog  her  acquainted  with  Sollingen  and 
its  environs,  to  which  their  walks  and 
drives  for  the  first  few  days  were  devoted, 
it  was  evidently  with  this  object  that  Seyna 
and  the  governess  were  also  of  the  party. 

The  fourth  day  after  their  arrival  at 
Sollingen  was  a  Sunday. 

Early  in  the  morning,  at  intervals  of 
half  an  hour,  the  church  bell  sounded  from 
the  village  and  Emmy  prepared  herself  to 
Bocompany  Siword  to  church,  according  to 
his  request.  Thus  far  no  answer  had 
reached  her  from  Elizabeth,  and  while 
dressrog  the  was  constantly  on  the  look- 
out to  see  the  old  postman  coming  with 
the  early  post-letters.  And  when  he  had 
arrived  she  listened  anxiously,  waiting  to 
know  whether  Siword  w^uld  send  up  a 
letter  to  her.  A  quarter  of  an  hour 
elapsed  without  this  happening,  and  she 
again  gave  np  her  hope  for  the  aay. 

That  it  is  possible  to  control  to  a  cer- 
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tain  extent  even  the  most  painful  thoughts 
had  been  made  clear  to  Emmy  during  the 
last  few  days,  and  now  she  again  felt  equal 
to  maintain  an  appearance  of  calmness, 
notwithstanding  her  continued  uncertainty 
as  to  Bruno. 

I  say  an  appearance  of  calmness,  and 
whatever  service  that  appearance  ren- 
dered her  with  regard  to  Siword  and  those 
about  her,  but  more  than  an  appearance  it 
was  not ;  for  in  her  inmost  mina  there  was 
still  the  same  struggle,  the  same  despair- 
ing sorrow,  which  made  itself  felt  with 
still  greater  force  whenever  she  had  sup- 
pressed it  for  a  moment,  but  now,  when 
the  letter  so  eagerly  expected  did  not  ar* 
rive,  the  fear  lest  William  de  Graaff  should 
make  some  evil  use  of  this  correspond- 
ence also,  and,  her  feeling  of  helplessness 
against  him,  whom  she  hated  as  she  never 
before  knew  that  she  conld  hate  anyone, 
brought  bitter  tears  to  her  eyes,  and  their 
traces  had  scarcely  disappeared  when  she 
heard  the  carriage  which  was  to  take  Si- 
word and  herself  to  church  drive  up  to  the 
door. 

Emmy  cast  a  sorrowful  look  out  of  the 
window  at  the  well-appointed  carriage 
and  handsome  brown  horses,  and  at  the 
neat  new  liveries  of  the  coachman  and  ser- 
vant, all  of  which  might  have  excited  the 
pardonable  pride  of  a  new  possessor ;  but 
in  Emmy's  peculiar  position  all  the  new 
appearance  of  wealth  and  luxury  to  which 
she  had  not  been  accustomed  caused  her 
an  oppression  and  uncomfortable  feeling 
which  she  could  not  shake  off. 

The  impossibility  of  enjoying  it  and  of 
being  thankful  for  it  came  before  her  mind 
as  a  debt  towards  Siword,  a  debt  which 
she  could  never  repay,  and  doubly  so  as 
she  knew  what  a  great  pleasure  he  had 
anticipated  in  surrounding  the  wife  of  his 
choice  with  these  abundant  enjoyments, 
which  his  large  means  enabled  him  to  pro- 
vide. 

Sollingca  possessed  a  small  but  neat  vil- 
lage church.  The  pretty  seraphine  organ, 
the  pleasant  tones  of  which  greeted  Si- 
word and  Emmy  as  they  entered,  was  a 
present  to  the  church  from  the  new  lord 
of  Sollingen  on  the  occasion  of  his  mar- 
riage, and  it  toned  down  in  some  degree 
the  unbridled  singing  of  the  peasants,  who 
were  accustomed  each  after  his  own  fash- 
ion and  regardless  of  time  or  tune,  to 
raise  their  voices  in  hymns  to  heaven. 
This  had  probably  suggested  to  Siword 
the  first  idea  of  making  the  present. 

The  quietness  of  the  village  church, 
which  in  this  respect  is  so  preferable  to  a 
church  in  a  town,  where  the  solemn  feeling 
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Ihat  prepares  one  for  worship  is  lost  in 
erowd  and  pressure,  made  an  agreeable 
impression  ou  Emmy.  She  coald  not  rec- 
ollect that  she  had  ever  prayed  or  sung  so 
entirely  with  her  whole  heart,  or  had  ever 
listened  with  such  devotion  to  a  sermon  as 
to  that  of  the  old  minister  with  his  snow- 
white  hair^  who  stood  there  with  his  ex- 
hortatioDS  and  warnings  in  the  midst  of 
bis  flock  as  if  they  were  his  children. 

When  in  the  final  petition  he  introdnced 
a  prayer  for  her  and  her  husband  —  a 
prayer  for  their  happiness  and  for  peace 
m  their  dwelling  and  in  their  hearts  —  a 
strong  emotion  was  awakened  in  her,  and, 
giyin«r  way  to  an  impulse  which  overpow- 
ered nil  other  thoughts  and  sensations,  she 
sought  the  hand  of  her  husband.  And  he 
did  not  refuse  it. 

She  felt  her  hand  held  with  a  firm  grasp 
till  the  prayer  was  ended.  A  short  hymn 
followed,  and  Emmy  left  the  church  on 
the  arm  of  her  husband,  strengthened  and 
more  calm  than  when  she  entered  it. 

The  uncomfortable  consciousness  that 
people  were  staring  at  her  made  her  cast 
down  her  eyes,  and  only  as  she  reached 
the  carria<ve  she  looked  round  to  respond 
to  the  greetings  of  the  bystanders. 

At  the  same  instant  Si  word  suddenly 
felt  h'xi  arm,  upon  which  Emmy's  hand 
rested,  clutched  with  a  convulsive  grasp. 
A  half-smothered  cry  escaped  her  lips,  and, 
leaning  heavily  against  him  in  her  terror>, 
•he  was  carried  rather  than  walked,  and 
was  helped  into  the  carriage  by  Si  word  in 
an  nlinoit  unconscious  condition. 

When  she  was  seated  in  it  and  had  sunk 
back  on  the  cushions,  Siword  took  advant- 
age of  the  moment  that  elapsed  before  the 
carriage  set  off  to  look  round  in  order  to 
discover  the  cause  of  her  alarm. 

Ohiy  strange  faees  were  staring  at  him, 
but  in  that  short  instant  he  was  struck  by 
the  appearance  of  a  young  man  of  fair 
complexion,  who,  with  hollow,  bewildered 
eyes  looked  into  the  carriage,  and  then 
quickly  disappeared  out  of  si^^ht. 

Siword  then  again  turned  nis  attention 
to  Emmy,  who,  trembling  with  terror,  was 
evidently  making  vain  efforts  to  control 
hersfilf,  whilst  every  particle  of  colour  had 
deserted  her  cheeks. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  carriage  drove  up 
to  the  door  of  the  castle,  and,  without  say- 
ing a  word,  Siword  helped  his  wife  into  the 
house. 

Placing  her  trembling  hand  on  his  arm, 
he  led  her  upstairs  and  into  her  room, 
where  he  took  off  her  hat  and  shawl  as  if 
•he  were  a  sick  child,  and  made  her  lie 
dcwD  on  the  Bofin. 


He  then  left  the  room  for  a  moment  and 
returned  with  a  glass  of  water. 

Emmy  willingly  allowed  him  to  help  her ; 
without  speaking,  but  trembling  and  with 
her  teeth  chattering,  she  tried  to  drink 
the  water,  but  could  not  succeed,  and  he 
took  it  away;  then  she  started  up  from 
her  seat,  crying  out  in  a  wild  and  despair- 
ing tone  — 

^  Siword,  I  have  seen  him  1  I  have  seen 
him  1 "  and,  bursting  into  violent  sobs,  she 
fell  on  her  knees  and  buried  her  face  in 
the  cushions  of  the  sofa. 

Without  in  the  least  underBtanding 
what  she  meant,  Siword  seemed  to  con- 
jecture that  the  long-expected  confesaioa 
would  soon  follow.  Visibly  affected  and 
overcome  by  the  signs  of  deep  pain  which 
he  witnessed  in  her,  he  sat  down  and  took 
Emmy  gently  on  his  knee. 

In  silence  he  let  hersobnpon  his  breast, 
only  now  and  then  strokihg  her  hair,  and 
patiently  waiting  till  her  nervousness  was 
so  far  composed  that  she  was  able  to 
speak.  Then  he  said  in  a  low  and  tender 
tone  — 

'*  Tell  me  all  now,  Emmy ;  whom  have 
you  seen  who  can  affect  you  thus  ?  " 

She  still  needed  a  few  moments  before 
she  could  answer  him ;  then  she  said,  hid- 
ing her  face  on  his  shoulder  — 

"Bruno  Eversberg.  Oh,  Siword!  Sir 
word  I  if  is  too  terrible." 

Her  sobs  and  cries  began  afresh,  and 
Siword,  turning  pale  at  the  mention  of 
this  name,  although  he  could  not  attach 
any  particular  meaning  to  it,  again  spoke 
to  her. 

"  Emmy,  do  your  best  to  be  oalm,  and 
let  there  be  at  last  an  explanation  between 
us ;  tell  me  without  scruple  what  relations 
have  existed  or  still  exist  between*  yon 
and  this  Bruno  Eversberg,  that  his  ^h 
pearance  should  so  upset  you." 

Then  she  told  him  all. 

At  first  slowly  and  with  hesitation,  but 
faster  and  calmer  as  her  confession  pro- 
ceeded. 

She  told  him  of  her  love  for  Bruno,  of 
her  secret  engagement,  of  their  separ- 
ation ;  of  the  non-receipt  of  his  letters,  de- 
tained by  William  de  Graaff ;  of  the  con- 
firmation of  her  doubts  by  Siword*a  own 
announcement  of  Bruno*s  marriage,  and 
of  the  finding  of  the  letters  on  her  wed- 
ding-day. 

He  did  not  interrupt  her.  He  let  bar 
tell  him  all,  but.  his  countenance  was  pale 
and  rigid,  and  he  held  his  teeth  fast  aet, 
as  if  a  struggle  were  going  on  within  him 
to  whieh  he  did  not  venture  to  give  tbe 
•  mallest  expreaaion. 
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When  Emmy  had  finished,  b«  released 
her  from  his  arms  and  made  her  sit  by 
him. 

He  then  got  np  and  walked  op  and 
down  the  room  two  or  three  times  in  si- 
fenoe,  till  be  came  and  stood  before  her, 
iod  laid  his  hand  upon  her  head,  and  said 
gently,  whilst  be  lifted  np  her  tearful  face 
towards  him  — 

**  Poor  child  I  yon  should  hare  let  me 
into  your  confidence  before.  Try  now  to 
be  calm  and  to  take  some  rest." 

Ue  brought  a  pillow  out  of  the  bed- 
room, helped  her  to  take  a  comfortable 
restiog  position,  drew  the  curtain  so  as  to 
temper  the  bright  daylight,  sprinkled  her 
forehead  and  cheeks  with  eaihde^Cologne^ 
iod  sat  by  her  on  a  chair  close  to  the 
■ofa,  with  one  of  her  cold,  trembling 
kands  between  hie. 

When  at  last  she  seemed  to  hare  be- 
eome  calm  he  let  go  her  hand,  and,  step- 
pinjir  gently  and  eautiously,  so  as  not  to 
distorb  her,  he  left  the  room. 

Hfilf  an  hour  afterwards  Si  word  went 
OQtof  the  castle  and,  going  down  the  hill, 
bent  his  steps  towards  the  **  Sollingen 
Arms.*^  It  was  one  of  those  warm,  sunny 
September  days  with  the  fresh,  bracing 
tir  which  distinguish  autumn. 

The  height  of  the  season  was  over  for 
Sollingen ;  most  of  the  vi^itora  of  the  ho- 
tel liftd  gone  to  their  homes,  and  the  few 
families  still  remaining  there  were  on  the 
point  of  leaving  and  were  enjoying  the 
tntumn  afternoon,  drinking  their  coffee  in 
the  broad  verandah  which  extended  along 
the  front  of  the  honse. 

Siword  walked  slowly  along  the  veran- 
dth,  and  as  he  bowed  to  the  visitors  he 
east  a  long,  searching  glance  at  them, 
without,  however,  seeming  to  find  the  ob- 
ject of  his  search. 

Afrer  going  round  the  house,  he  went 
in  Rt  the  back  door  and  talked  a  little 
to  the  manager,  who  was  smoking  a  pipe  in 
bis  shirt-fileeves,  and  enjoying  a  pleasant 
Sunday  holiday.     Siword  asked  him  — 

**  Is  anyone  lodging  here  of  the  name  of 
Evcrsberg  ?  " 

Tlie  manager  considered  for  a  moment, 
while  to  assist  the  clearness  of  his  head, 
be  rcratched  it  with  the  handle  of  his  pipe. 

*"  Monsieur  perhaps  means  the  young 
man  who  has  the  great  f^ont  room  up- 
•tairs.  He  came  the  day  before  yester- 
day, and  I  think  there  is  the  letter  £.  —  B. 
E.,  if  I  don't  mistake  — 4ipon  his  trunk ; 
but  bis  name  I  don't  know.  He  takes  his 
meals  upstairs,  but  they  mostly  come 
down  untouched.  My  wife  thinks  he  is 
ill    Yesterday  I  saw  him  go  towards  the 


castle,  where  he  walked  for  hours.  This 
morning  he  has  been  out  for  half  an  hoaf, 
and  when  he  came  home  he  looked  so  ter> 
ribly  ill,  that  my  wife  sent  me  upstairs  to 
see  whether  anything  was  the  matter  with 
him.  He  seems,  however,  to  be  an  irri- 
table sort  of  gentleman,  astonishingly  ir- 
ritable;   he  hardly  gave  me  an  answer.'' 

**  Is  he  a  yonng  man  with  light  hair  ? " 
asked  Siword. 

'*Yes,  sir.  Perhaps  he  is  an  acquaint- 
ance of  Monsieur's  ?  " 

Siword  seemed  to  think  it  unnecessary 
to  reply;  at  least  he  only  answered  by  a 
question. 

'*  What  is  the  number  of  his  room  7  " 

"  No.  9." 

Taking  a  visiting-card  from  his  pocket 
book,  Siword  called  to  a  waiter  who  was 
passing,  and  desired  him  to  take  the  card 
to  the  gentleman  in  No.  9,  and  to  ask  if  he 
could  speak  to  him  for  a  moment. 

The  waiter  came  back  in  a  few  minntea 
somewhat  put  out,  and  said  — 

'^  The  gentleman  in  No.  9  read  the  card^ 
tore  it  np,  and  refused  to  see  Mr.  Hid- 
deraa." 

Siword,  however,  was  not  the  man  to 
be  put  off  by  such  a  message.  He  frowned 
when  the  waiter  brought  this  message, 
but  the  next  moment  he  sent  him  upstatrsr 
again  with  another  card,  on  which  he  had 
written  in  pencil  — 

'*  A  matter  of  the  greatest  importance 
obliges  me  to  press  for  an  interview.  I 
will  meet  yon  at  any  hour  you  will  fix." 

This  time  the  waiter  did  not  come  back 
so  speedily. 

When  be  did  come,  it  was  to  take  Si- 
word upstairs  and  to  open  the  door  of 
No.  tj. 

Siword  entered  the  room  without  hes* 
itation.  The  sunlight  came  in  unhindered 
through  the  two  windows  at  the  front  of 
the  house,  and  shone  on  the  great  round 
table  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  where  the 
coffee,  as  well  as  the  second  breakfa«^ 
stood  ready,  but  quite  untouched. 

By  the  side-window,  which  had  a  view 
of  the  castle,  and  with  a  great. telescope 
lying  on  a  smaller  table  before  him,  sat 
the  occupant  of  the  room.  His  back  was 
towards  the  door,  and  he  remained  sitting 
in  the  same  position  till  his  visitor  was  al- 
ready in  the  room,  and  the  waiter  had 
shut  the  door  after  him. 

He  could  not  but  have  observed  Si- 
word's  entrance.  But  Siword  did  not 
permit  himself  to  be  driven  from  the  field 
oy  this  condnct ;  and  affter  pausing  some 
moments  he  advanced  a  few  steps  into  the 
middle  of  the  room,  waiting  composedly 
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lill  the  stranger  shoald  be  pleased  to  take 
notice  of  his  presence. 

When  the  stranger  di4  so,  the  same 
pale,  bewildered  face  which  Siword  had 
observed  an  hour  before  in  the  church- 
yard was  now  turned  upon  him,  but  with 
an  altered  expression,  for  his  eyes  now 
sparkled  with  wrath. 

The  two  men  stood  opposite  each  other, 
Bruno  Eversberg  with  one  hand  leaning 
on  the  table,  and  half  bending  over  it  with 
trembling,  colourless  lips,  which  seemed  to 
prevent  him  from  speaking ;  Siword  Hid- 
dema  standing  straight  upright,  with  a 
oalm,  earnest  face,  that  showed  no  trace  of 
the  feelings  which  must  have  animated  him 
in  this  visit. 

**  Have  I  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr. 
Eversberg?" 

**  That  pleasure  is  all  on  your  side,  Mr. 
Hiddema,"  answered  Bruno  with  a  strange, 
harsh  voice.  **  May  I  ask  by  what  right 
you  have  intruded  a  visit  upon  me,  which, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  in  the  highest  de- 
gree disagreeable  ?  " 

'*  In  your  own  interest,  Mr.  Eversberg, 
and  in  the  interest  of  one  who  is  dear  to 
both  of  us  —  in  the  interest  of  Emmy." 

Now  Bruno  burst  out. 

Stamping  on  the  floor,  he  cried  out  in  a 
loud,  angry  tone,  **  Do  not  utter  her  name 
in  my  presence,  or  I  shall  not  he  able  to 
prevent  myself  from  throwing  you  out  of 
the  window.** 

He  advanced  towards  Siword,  but  even 
in  that  instant  of  boisterous  passion  he 
felt  the  influence  of  Siword's  imperturbable 
calmness. 

Siword,  however,  did  not  yield  a  step. 

"  Young  man,"  said  he,  '*  I  shall  pro- 
nounce the  name  of  my  wife  as  often  and 
wherever  it  pleases  me  to  do  so,  and  neither 
you  nor  anyone  else  shall  hinder  me." 

Bruno  involuntarily  yielded  to  the  calm, 
firm  tone  of  these  words. 

"  Yes,  yes ;  you  are  right,*'  he  said,  with 
a  painful,  shrill  laugh ;  **  you  have  bought 
her  with  your  name  and  your  riches,  and 
you  have  a  right  to  lord  it  over  me  in  pos- 
sessing her. 

**  I  know  not  what  means  you  have  used 
to  win  her ;  I  know  not  with  what  allure- 
ments you  have  enticed  her ;  but  I  do  not 
envy  you.  Her  heart  can  have  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  bargain  which  has  been 
made,  for  her  heart  belongs  to  me. 

"  Why  you  have  forced  your  presence 
upon  me  I  do  not  know,  and  I  do  not  wish 
to  know.  You  and  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  each  other ;  you  and  I  have  nothing 
in  common  ;  but  I  will  tell  you  why  /  have 
oome  here. 


^  I  have  come  to  hear  from  her  own  lips 
that  her  heart  has  been  faithful  to  me.  I 
have  come  to  liberate  her  from  the  slavery 
of  a  marriage  which  she  cannot  have  en- 
tered into  of  her  own  free  choice,  and  to 
take  her  away  with  me  in  apite  of  every- 
thing. 

'*  f  shall  not  go  from  here,  unless  she  her- 
self bids  me  to  go ;  and  in  that  case  —  then 
—  then  only  shall  I  call  her  to  acoonnt  for 
the  happiness  of  my  life  which  she  has  de- 
stroyed, and  the  riug  which  she  gave  me 
as  the  pledge  of  her  love  I  will  then  throw 
at  her  feet  and  stamp  upon  it 

*^Take  care  of  your  young  wife,  Mr. 
Hiddema!  take  care  of  her  as  the  apple  of 
your  eye,  for  I  go  not  from  here  till  I  have 
spoken  to  her.  Day  and  night  I  will  lark 
near  your  houee  —  days,  weeks,  months, 
years,  if  necessary  —  but  go  from  here  I 
will  not  till  I  have  attained  my  object  I " 

"  That  you  will  not  do,  Mr.  Eversberg." 

"  And  who  shall  hinder  me  ?  " 

^*  Your  own  feelings  of  honour  and  com- 
passion, when  you  can  command  yourself 
sufficiently  to  give  me  an  opportunity  of 
saying  why  I  am  come  to  you. 

**  Mr.  Eversberg,  the  violent  language 
which  you  make  use  of  towards  me  is 
doubly  unsuitable,  for  I  come  as  a  friend 
and  not  as  an  enemy.  The  threat  you 
have  uttered  can  have  no  power,  for  it  it 
my  intention  myself  to  bring  you  to  Em- 
my. You  shall  reach  her  not  by  secretly 
lurking  in  a  manner  quite  unworthy  of 
yourself  and  of  her,  but  openly  and  honour- 
ably, with  my  knowledge  and  with  my  ap- 
proval. I  will  now  take  the  liberty  of 
sitting  down  for  a  moment  while  I  tell  you 
what  it  is  fit  you  should  know  before- 
hand." 

Bruno's  passion  had  now  entirely  given 
way. 

Si  word's  calmness  and  dignified  address 
made  an  impression  upon  him  which  was 
stronger  than  his  passion. 

When  his  visitor  sat  down,  he  also  went 
back  silently  to  the  chair  where  he  had 
been  bitting  when  Siword  entered.  With 
an  expression  of  intense  suspense  on  his 
face  be  looked  at  Siword,  while  he  pushed 
back  his  hair  from  his  forehead  with  a 
movement  peculiar  to  himself. 

**  Mr.  Eversberg,"  said  Siword,  '*  I  must 
begin  by  telling  you  that  it  is  only  within 
this  very  hour  that  it  has  come  to  my 
knowledge  that  any  relation  existed  be- 
tween my  wife  and  yourself. 

"  Not  that  she  concealed  it  from  me,  but 
I  myself  unwittingly  kept  back  her  con- 
fession when,  before  our  marriage,  she 
wished  to  make  it. 
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**  Let  me  further  t«ll  yon  that  all  your 
ieitera  to  her  were  withheld  in  a  rascally 
maoner  by  William  de  Graaff,  and  I  my- 
lelf  brought  to  Dilbnrg  the  news  of  your 
marriage  in  America." 

**  That  was  a  lie  I "  exclaimed  Bruno, 
warmly. 

**  It  was  a  misunderstanding,  at  all  eyents, 
Mr.  Eversberg;  but  I  am  lucky  enough  to 
be  able  to  inform  vou  who  it  was  who  re- 
ported it  to  me.  bo  you  recollect  a  naval 
officer  meeting  you  with  a  lady  on  your 
arm  at  the  opera,  and  wishing  you  joy 
as  he  pa&sed  ?  " 

*<  De  Bruin  ?  Good  Heavens  I  Did  he 
mean  that  by  his  congratulations,  which 
I eould  not  undei stand  at  the  time?  " 

**  Yes ;  be  was  under  the  impression  that 
the  lady  on  your  arm  was  your  young  wife, 
and  the  accidental  mention  of  the  circum- 
stance to  me,  just  as  I  was  going  to  Dil- 
burv,  gave  occasion  to  £mmy  to  think  that 
you  had  forgotten  her. 

**  Consider,  moreover,  that,  owing  to  the 
eessation  of  your  promised  letters,  she  had 
not  heard  from  you  for  years,  that  her  po- 
sition in  the  house  of  her  stepmother  afler 
her  father's  death  was  far  from  enviable, 
and,  taking  one  thing  with  another,  you 
must  excuse  her  for  not  finding  any  diffi- 
culty on  your  account  in  accepting  my 
proposal." 

**  And  my  letters  ?  "  asked  Bruno,  half 
maddened  by  the  unexpected'  discoveries, 
of  which  at  the  first  moment,  he  hardly 
comprehended  the  whole  sense. 

"  Your  letters  were  placed  in  her  room 
by  William  de  Graaff  in  the  very  hour  that 
our  marriage  wa^  celebrated." 

•*  The  God-forgetting  villain  !  "  cried 
Bnmo;  *'but  he  shall  not  escape  punish- 
ment." 

"Bruno  Eversberg,"  interrupted  Siword, 
in  a  solemn  tone,  **you  said  just  now  that 
there  could  be  nothing  in  common  between 
as;  but,  at  all  events,  one  common  interest 
we  have  —  we  both  have  to  watch  over 
Emmy's  good  name,  her  peace,  and  her 

happiness. 

**  Whatever-  the  revenge  may  be  that 
jou  intend  to  take  of  William  de  Graaff, 
let  it  not  be  such  as  will  drag  her  name 
before  the  public. 

"  I  give  you  my  sacred  assurance  that 
bad  I  known  these  things  even  one  hour 
before  my  marriage,  however  difficult  it 
might  have  been  for  me,  I  would  have 
given  up  Emmy  to  you. 

**  Now  it  is  too  late  for  me  to  make  such 
a  sacrifice,  and  I  therefore  ask  it  of  you. 
That  she  loves  you  more  than  me  there  is 
no  doubt;  and,  therefore,  I  can  only  say 


that  both  you  and  I  are  the  victims  of  the 
cowardly  action  of  William  de  Graaff. 

*'  But  what  has  happened  cannot  be  al- 
tered. 

''  It  is  true  that,  by  consenting  to  a  di- 
vorce, I  might  give  back  to  Emmy  her 
freedom ;  but  under  these  circumstances, 
years  must  pass  before  she  could  be  yours 
-r- years  in  which,  without  support  and 
without  protection,  she  would  be  thrown 
upon  the  world  with  the  slur  upon  her 
which  a  divorced  wife  cannot  get  rid  of. 

"  To  this  I  will  not  expose  her,  neither 
will  you  if  she  is  as  dear  to  you  as  I  be- 
lieve. 

**  The  only  thing  we  can  do  is  all  three 
of  us  to  take  up  our  share  of  the  cross 
which  each  of  us  has  to  bear  with  courage 
and  submission ;  but  you  and  I  must  both 
work  together  not  to  make  Emmy's  share 
heavier  than  need  be ;  yes,  and  as  far  as 
possible  to  lighten  it  ior  her.  This  is  the 
common  interest  which  must  exist  between 
us,  Eversberg;  to  this  we  must  bind  our* 
selves,  and  give  our  hands  to  each  other 
over  that  cleft  of  enmity  which  the  natural 
feelings  of  both  our  hearts  have  excited 
between  us." 

Bruno's  head  had  sunk  down  upon  hit 
breast  at  the  solemn  words  of  oiword, 
whose  countenance  and  voice  expressed 
deep-felt  emotion  such  as  he  seldom  be- 
trayed. 

At  his  last  words  he  put  out  his  hand  to 
Bruno,  who  lifted  up  his  head ;  but  emo- 
tion e(^ually  prevented  him  from  giving  an 
immediate  answer.  At  length  he  whis* 
pered  in  a  hoarse  and  toneless  voice  — 

**  Yes,  that  I  will,  so  help  me  God  Al- 
mighty." 

Siword  now  got  up  from  his  chair,  and, 
silently  walking  up  and  down  the  room, 
gave  Bruno  an  opportunity  of  recovering 
from  his  agitation. 

When  the  unbroken  silence  had  lasted 
for  a  time,  Siword  said  — 

'*  Will  you  come  with  me  to  Emmy,  to 
take  leave  of  her  ?  " 

Bruno  made  no  answer,  but  starting  up 
from  his  seat,  took  his  hat,  and  the  two 
men  walked  together  in  silence  to  the 
castle. 

CHAPTER    XXIU. 
GOOD    BTE    FOB    EVER. 

"  Emmy,  are  you  asleep  ?  " 

«  No,  Siword." 

He  had  '^^me  carefully  into  the  half- 
darkened  room,  and  the  absolutely  motion- 
less condition  in  which  he  found  his  wife 
gave  rise  to  this  question. 
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**  Are  yoa  calm  enongh,  Emmy,  to  listoq 
DOW  to  what  I  have  to  taj  to  yoa?  " 

"Yes,  ves." 

She  rose  up,- turning  pale  even  before  he 
•poke,  and  pressing  her  hands  against  her 
beating  temples. 

Before  speaking  Si  word  began  to  draw 
up  the  curtains,  to  put  in  their  proper  places 
the  chairs  which  had  been  drawn  forward 
here  and  there,  and  to  take  away  the  pil- 
low he  had  brought  for  her  oat  of  the  bed- 
room. 

Then  he  sat  down  by  her  for  a  moment, 
and  in  the  same  gentle  tender  tone  which 
he  had  adopted  since  her  confession,  he 
Aaid  — 

**  Child,  T  have  been  with  Bruno  Evers- 
berf;.  I  have  found  him  at  the  *  Sollingon 
Arms,'  where  he  is  staying,  and  I  have 
given  him  all  necessary  explanation  as  to 
the  circumstances  which  lea  to  your  mar* 
riage  witii  me." 

'*  Oh,  Si  word,  Si  word,  why  are  you  so 
good  to  me?  How  can  I  be  grateful 
enough  ?  Now  I  can  bear  everything. 
Now  Bruno  will  not  think  ill  of  me.  Can 
be  forgive  me  ?  Has  he  not  sent  any  mes* 
sage  ?  " 

These  eager  questions  seemed  to  hinder 
Siword  a  little.     He  stood  up  and  said  — 

"  What  he  has  to  say  to  you  he  shall  say 
himself,  Emmy.  He  is  downstairs,  and  is 
waiting  "^here  till  I  bring  him  to  you." 

The  sudden  alarm  and  surprise  which 
these  words  created  made  her  start  up,  but 
speechless  with  emotion.  In  the  next  mo- 
ment she  sank  down  again  on  the  sofa. 

She  felt  rather  than  saw  that  Siword  had 
left  the  room. 

She  heard  footsteps  coming  upstairs  — 
footsteps  at  the  door  of  the  room. 

She  dared  not  look  up.  She  hid  her 
face  in  her  hands. 

The  first  thing  she  was  conscious  of  was 
the  entrance  of  some  one  into  the  room, 
whilst  some  one  else  outside  the  door  with- 
drew. 

A  moment  later  Bruno  Eversberg  knelt 
before  her,  his  face  hidden  in  her  lap,  whilst 
their  united  sobs  were  the  only  sound  that 
broke  the  silence  of  the  room.  .  .  . 

"  Bruno  I  Bruno !  that  we  should  meet 
again  thus !  ^*  whispered  Emmy. 

But  he  could  not  speak ;  his  arms  held 
her  fast,  and  broken,  uninterrupted  sobs 
came  forth  from  his  breast. 

Yet  he  was  the  first  of  the  two  to  come 
to  his  senses.  Disengaging  himself  from 
Emmy,  he  slowly  got  up. 

"  Can  you  forgive  me,  Bruno,  that  I 
doubted  you?  Oh!  I  ought  to  have 
known  that  you  could  not  be  faithless  to 


me,  even  bad  I  erery  proof  to  tftie  eoa- 
trary." 

She  sobbed  aloud  and  hid  her  face  in  her 
hands ;  but  Bruno  had  now  so  far  recov- 
ered himself  that  he  was  able  to  speaL 

<'  Do  not  say  so,  Emmy.  My  heart  ac- 
quitted you  of  any  wrong  even  when  I  was 
ignorant  of  the  circumstanoes  which  led  to 
your  marriage.  All  things  worked  together 
to  mislead  you  and  to  separate  us.  We 
have  been  the  victims  of  a  scoundrel,  bat 
without  any  fault  of  our  own.  And  better 
so,  ten  times  better  so,  than  if  it  had  heea 
as  you  must  have  thought." 

He  took  her  hands  from  her  face,  and 
gazed  at  her  with  a  long,  passionate  look, 
as  if  he  would  engrave  every  feature  of  her 
dear  face  on  his  mind. 

She  also  now  forced  herself  to  be  com* 
posed. 

He  sat  down  by  her  on  the  sofa,  and  tak- 
ing the  ring  of  Emmy's  mother  from  bii 
finger,  gave  it  to  her  in  silence. 

She  dared  not  give  him  back  that  ring, 
and  he  dared  not  ask  for  it.  Neither  of 
them  said  a  word  more. 

Hand  in  hand,  overcome  by  the  most 
painful  feelings,  they  sat  in  silence  for  a 
while,  by  each  other,  till  Bruno  suddenly 
got  lip,  and,  bending  over  her,  said  — 

*' Emmy,  dearest,  we  must  part  —  and 
worse  than  the  first  time  —  for  ever  I  God 
seems  to  will  it  so.    Farewell  I " 

Half  unconscious,  Emmy  sank  back. 

As  if  in  a  dream  she  felt  a  long,  ardent 
kiss  impressed  on  her  lips  -^  as  the  whis- 
per-breath of  a  sultry  evening  wind  there 
sounded  in  her  ears,  through  the  mii^t  of 
her  unconsciousness,  the  words,  ^Good 
bye,  Emmy  1  Good  bye,  my  darling!  Good 
bye  for  ever ! " 

When  she  again  came  to  her  senses,  she 
was  alone. 

Bruno  Eversberg  had  left  her,  and  the 
words  /or  ever  sounded  in  her  heart  as  the 
echo  of  a  passing  bell.  .  .  . 

The  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  day  Emmy 
remained  shut  up  in  her  room. 

It  was  impossible  for  her  to  see  anyone, 
even  Siwora.  Alone  with  God,  she  went 
through  the  fearful  struggle  —  the  struggle 
of  her  love  for  Bruno  with  her  duty  to  her 
husband. 

On  that  struggle  I  will  not  enter  into 
further  details. 

The  difficult  hours  in  Emmy's  life  which 
I  have  already  narrated  have  been  so  many, 
that  I  might  be  tedious,  and  I  should  prob- 
ably weary  you,  were  I  to  describe  the 
details  of  this  day,  with  all  the  sensations 
and  emotion)  which  had  chosen  Emmy's 
heart  for  their  battle-field. 
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It  is  enongli  ibr  me  to  ftay  thai  it  was  a 
lerere  struggle,  to  which  the  whole  of  a 
long  day  was  dedicated  —  a  straggle 
which  so  wearied  ont  her  body  and  mind, 
that  when  she  went  to  rest  in  the  ereniDg, 
she,  from  mere  exhaustion  and  fatigue, 
fell  into  a  sound  sleep,  which  continued 
dttrinjr  the  whole  night. 

When  she  awoke  it  was  with  the  con- 
iciousness  that  some  one  had  been  in  her 
room,  and  had  imprinted  a  kiss  on  her 
forehead. 

8he  lay  still  for  an  instant,  but  then, 
coming  to  herself  and  sitting  up  she  heard 
the  sound  of  a  carriage  driving  away  from 
the  castle.  At  the  same  moment  her  eyes 
fell  on  a  letter  which  was  placed  on  a 
chair  near  the  bed. 

0{»ening  it  hastily,  she  found  it  was 
from  her  husband,  and  was  as  follows : 

It  is  better  for  as  both  that  we  should  part 
fh>m  each  other  for  a  short  time.  I  am  going 
to  Scotland,  where  I  have  a  share  in  a  factory, 
sad  where  my  presence  is  required.  I  cannot 
exaedy  say  when  I  shall  return,  as  that  depends 
OB  Torious  circamstancRS.  Act  in  mj  absence 
ia  lU  things  as  you  may  think  fit.  If  you  find 
sa  adviser  necessary  in  matte  s  relating  to  Sol- 
lingen,  apply  to  my  steward,  who  is  folly  so- 
qoainted  with  all  my  wishes  and  intentions. 

All  that  in  this  world  is  of  any  value  to  me  I 
leave  in  your  bands  and  under  your  protection 
^my  wife,  my  child,  my  name,  and  my  house 
^aud  I  know  that  I  need  not  give  you  any  in- 
Btmedons.    Farewell. 

SlWOBO  HlDDBMl.. 


On  the  same  morning  that  Siword  set 
out  on  his  journey,  and  that  Emmy  read 
the  letter  be  had  left  for  her,  a  young  man 
walked  into  Dilburg  through  one  of  the 
gates.  It  was  Bruno  Eversberg.  He  had 
left  SoUingen  ai  daybreak,  and  it  was  still 
early  in  the  morning  when  he  reached  Dil- 
burg. 

His  steps  were  directed  along  the  well- 
known  road  to  the  iron  foundry.  With  an 
inexpressible  ^'hciraweh"  he  wandered 
round  the  dark  building  which  had  been 
the  scene  of  all  the  joyous,  happy  memo- 
ries of  his  youth. 

He  gazed  at  the  house ;  he  looked  over 
the  palings  into  the  garden,  where  every 
tree  and  every  plant  seemed  to  greet  him 
as  an  old  friend.  W^hen  he  came  to  the 
front  door,  the  milkman  was  ringing  the 
bell. 

Tlie  familiar  sound  was  the  last  drop 
which  made  his  cup  overflow.  He  felt  un- 
able any  longer  to  control  his  feelings,  and 
he  fled  from  the  spot  to  which  his  thoughts 


had  daring  the  lasi  f^iT  y^ats  so  often  WAn- 
dered. 

Pressing  his  hat  deep  over  his  eyi6ft,  it 
order  not  to  be  teQO?,mzed  by  the  few  per- 
sons who  were  already  in  the  street,  fa% 
hastened  to  the  churchyard  to  the  gratB 
of  his  parents. 

There  l.e  fell  on  his  knees;  there  h^ 
pressed  his  burning  eyes  and  throbbing 
temples  against  the  cold  tombstonen ;  there 
he  was  overcome  by  the  wild  despair  which 
filled  his  heart  to  bursting. 

lu  that  bitter  hour  the  words  of  hii 
father  fell  upon  his  ear :  <*  The  sins  of  the 
fathers  are  visited  on  the  children,"  and  he 
shuddered. 

He  felt  that  these  words  were  verified 
Jn  himself  as  they  probably  never  had 
been  in  anyone  else  before  —  he  who  wai 
once  s^o  happy  and  hopeful,  and  now  as  if 
forsaken  by  God  and  the  world  —  and  il 
seemed  to  him,  as  it  does  once  to  each  of 
us  in  a  like  hour  of  despair,  that  he  had 
done  forever  with   all   happiness  and  all 

joy. 

He  stayed  a  long  time  in  the  church- 
yard. 

As  on  the  day  before  he  had  tried  to 
engrave  on  his  mind  Emmy's  features,  so 
now  he  fixed  in  his  recollection  all  the 
surroundings  of  the  last  resting-place  of 
his  parents.  Now  and  then  he  looked  al 
his  watch,  as  if  he  were  waiting  for  a  par- 
ticular time.  When  he  had  done  this  for 
about  the  tenth  time,  he  rose  up  and  weni 
away  with  hasty  steps.  Making  a  long 
detour  outside  the  walls  in  order  to  avoid 
the  town,  where  he  did  not  wish  to  be  re- 
cognized, he  reached  the  street  where  thft 
post-office  was  situated. 

The  morning  post  seemed  to  have  juat 
arrived;  he  saw  the  post-men,  with  th6 
letters  in  their  hands,  come  out  of  thft 
door,  and  immediately  disperse  themselvdA 
in  different  directions,  whilst  the  clerk 
speedily  followed  them  to  get  his  break- 
fast at  home. 

A  faint  smile  of  satisfaction  passed  over 
Bruno's  countenance. 

He  had  been  anxious  to  hit  upon  this 
particular  moment,  and  he  was  not  disap- 
pointed ;  for  when  he  went  into  the  office 
he  found  William  de  Graaff  alone. 

Leaning  over  his  desk,  busy  entering 
matters  into  a  ledger,  William  did  not  im- 
mediately look  up  when  he  beard  some  one 
come  in ;  but  the  moment  he  raised  his 
eyes  on  his  visitor  and  recognized  him,  he 
sprang  up  from  his  stool,  and  could  not 
control  the  agitation  and  alarm  which  drove 
every  particle  of  colour  from  his  ordinari- 
*  ly  pale  face. 
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Bat  it  was  only  for  a  moment  that  he 
lost  his  self-control ;  in  the  next  he  had 
mastered  himself. 

His  mouth  twisted  itself  into  a  false 
smile,  and  patting  oat  his  hand  to  Bruno 
-—a  hand  which  he  could  not  prevent 
from  trembliug  with  alarm  —  he  said  in  a 
friendly  way  — 

"  Well,  Eversberg,  whoever  I  might  have, 
expected  to  see,  it  certainly  was  not  you. 
Welcome  to  Dilburg  I " 

With  a  contemptuous  gesture  Bruno 
thrust  the  hand  from  him  so  that  it  came 
down  with  a  hard  blow  on  the  desk. 

"  Cease  your  hypocrisy,  De  Graaff.  I 
come  from  Sollingen,  and  I  know  of  all 
your  low,  cowardly  actions.  What  I  have 
to  say  to  you  can  be  disposed  of  in  a  few 
minutes.  I  know  not  whether  you  thought 
that  you  could  act,  as  you  have  acted,  with 
impunity  because  the  victim  of  your  vil- 
lainy was  a  defenceless  woman.  In  that 
case  you  haye  woefully  deceived  yourself. 
Nothing  should  hinder  me  from  whipping 
you  as  a  dog  in  your  own  office  if  I  had 
any  pleasure  in  so  doing,  for  a  duel  is  out 
of  the  question.  Such  a  miserable  wretch 
as  yourself  is  not  worth  the  lead  of  a  bul- 
let^ and  however  valueless  my  life  is,  I  will 
not  lose  it  by  the  baud  of  a  scoundrel." 

With  fiery,  angry  looks  Bruno  had  said 
these  words  advancing  closer  and  closer  to 
William  de  Graaff,  who  stared  at  him  with- 
out speaking,  pale  as  death,  and  leaning 
with  his  hand  on  the  desk  where  he  stood. 
When  Bruno  after  his  last  words  was  si- 
lent, he  drew  a  deep  breath. 

At  the  first  word  of  the  answer  which 
he  was  about  to  make  Bruno  interrupted 
him. 

•  "  Silence,  I  will  hear  nothing  of  your 
false,  hypocritical  story.  What  I  have  to 
■ny  is  this :  To-morrow  I  leave  Holland, 
never  to  return ;  but  before  I  go  I  shall 
pay  a  visit  to  the  Postmaster-General  at  the 
Hague,  and  shall  inform  him  of  what  hap- 
pened at  the  post-office  at  Dilburg.  Call- 
ing Mr.  Hiddema  as  my  witness  in  this 
matter,  I  shall  demand  the  dismissal  of  an 
emphyd  who  has  made  use  of  the  trust  re- 
posed in  him  for  his  own  purposes,  to  for- 
ward his  personal  designs.'^ 

At  these  words  a  mortal  terror  exhibit- 
ed itself  in  William's  face.  The  possible 
result  of  his  conduct  had  never  occurred 
to  him,  and  there  was  something  in  Bru- 
no's voice  and  manner  that  instantly  con- 
vinced him  of  the  fearful  certainty  that 
Bruno  wouUl  make  good  his  words. 

If  there  was  anything  in  the  world  to 
which  he  was  attached  now  that  he  had  lost 
Emmy    (notwithstanding  all  his  schemes 


and  cunning)  it  was  his  official  employ- 
ment, which  he  carried  on  with  zeal  and 
satisfaction,  and  which  besides  provided 
him  with  the  main  part  of  his  income. 

"  You  would  not  deliberately  make  me 
miserable,  Eversberg  ? "  he  aaid  with 
trembling  lips. 

'^  As  deliberately  as  you  made  Emmj 
and  myself  miserable,  as  deliberately  and 
with  premeditation  —  and  I  will  do  it,  and 
as  certainly  as  I  stand  here ;  but  not  sim- 
ply out  of  personal  revenge,  William  de 
Graaff,  but  in  the  interest  of  all  whose  let- 
ters pass  through  your  hands,  I  will  make 
you  harmless  at  least  in  this  respect." 

Without  waiting  further  for  any  answer 
from  De  Graaff,  Bruno  turned  round  and 
left  the  postoffice. 

An  hour  later  he  had  left  his   native, 
place  with  the  fixed  resolve  never  to  re- 
turn. 

And  the  threat  uttered  by  him  to  Wil- 
liam de  Graaff  was  carried  into  effect.  His 
accusation  was  followed  bv  an  inveati^a- 
tion,  which  was  brought  to  a  speedy  ter- 
mination by  William's  confession. 

A  few  weeks  later  the  Haarlem  Journal 
surprised  the  Dilburgers  with  the  intelli- 
gence that  the  postma  ter  was  dismissed 
from  his  office,  while  in  the  observations 
which  followed  they  looked  in  vain  for  the 
word  honourable. 

As  neither  William  himself  nor  any  of 
the  persons  to  whom  the  matter  related 
ever  gave  any  explanation  of  the  circum- 
stances, his  dismissal  remained  an  impene- 
trable mystery,  which  for  a  long  time  was 
the  inexhaustible  theme  of  Dilburg  con- 
versation ;  a  theme  which  admitted  of  in- 
numerable variations,  but  which  in  all  its 
unexplained  mystery  was,  if  not  lost  in  the 
course  of  time,  at  least  forgotten,  and  all 
the  sooner  since  Mrs.  Welters,  crushed  un- 
der the  disgrace  of  her  son,  left  Dilburg 
with  William  and  Mina  after  Elizabeth's 
marriage  to  take  up  their  abode  elsewhere. 

What  town  is  enriched  by  this  amiable 
trio  I  cannot  state  with  certainty,  but  if 
any  of  my  readers  feel  any  interest  about 
it  I  am  ready  to  undertake  the  trouble  of 
the  enquiry. 

Three  months  have  elapsed  since  the 
events  we  have  just  described. 

The  summer,  and  even  the  autumn,  have 
taken  their  leave  to  ^ive  pface  to  the  st«rn 
winter,  which  already  before  Christmas 
had  spread  its  snowy  garments  over  the 
earth. 

A  great  fire  is  burning  on  the  hearth  at 
Sollingen  in  the  principal  sitting-room. 
The  sun-blinds  have  been  replaced  by  doa- 
ble windows,  to  keep  out  the  cold,  and  the 
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hdvrj  damask  cartains  and  portihres  have 
shut  out  every  draught. 

The  raw  winter  outftide,  the  snow-drift 
heaped  up  by  the  fierce  north  wind,  make 
the  room  appear  still  more  comfortable  by 
the  strong  contrast  with  it. 

£mmy  is  walking  up  and  down  the  room, 
her  Bteps  rendered  inaudible  by  the  thick 
carpet ;  but  her  countenance  speaks  of  an 
extraordinary  restlessness  and  disquietude. 

Sometimes  in  her  walk  she  stands  still 
by  the  sofa,  where  with  cushions  and  blan- 
kets a  bed  is  made  for  Seyna,  who,  with 
her  pale,  sickly  face  on  the  pillow,  is  lying 
down  asleep. 

From  time  to  time  the  young  stepmoth- 
er listens  to  the  breathing  of  the  child,  and 
at  the  strange  dry  cough,  that  with  longer 
and  longer  intervals  is  now  and  then  audi- 
ble, an  anxious  expression  spreads  itself 
over  her  face. 

The  doctor  has  assured  her  that  danger 
is  over,  but  the  dry  cough  revives  the  re- 
ooUection  of  the  night  in  which  the  angel 
of  death  wrestled  with  the  child  —  a 
wrestling  so  terrible  and  anxious  that  the 
recollection  of  it  is  ineffaoeably  engraved 
OD  her  mind. 

Whilst  she  was  again  listening  to  the 
breathing,  the  child  opened  her  eyes  and 
smiled  at  her  affectionately. 

''Mamma,  will  papa  really  come  to- 
day ?  " 

*"  Yes,  dear  child ;  but  yon  must  not  talk 
too  much." 

*'  Does  papa  long  for  us  as  much  as  we 
long  for  him  V  " 

"  I  believe  so,  Seyna,  I  hope  so." 

How  much  pain  is  sometimes  caused  by 
a  child's  tongue. 

How  painful  was  this  question  to  Emmy, 
who  was  80  little  able  to  answer  it. 

Siword  had  remained  away  three  months. 

Short  and  unimportant  letters  had  in  the 
meantime  come  from  him  to  SoUingen,  but 
not  such  &\  to  call  for  detailed  answers 
from  Emmy. 

Had  his  absence  given  her  pleasure  or 
pain? 

She  hardly  knew  herself  how  to  answer 
this  question. 

At  first,  when  the  shock  of  his  sudden 
departure  was  over,  Siword's  absence  had 
been  an  indescribable  relief  to  her. 

The  taking  leave  of  Bruno  had  indeed 
left  such  an  impression  on  her  as  to  exclude 
all  interest  in  anything  or  anyone ;  how- 
ever, weeks  passed  on  and  it  was  other- 
wise. 

A  dissatisfied  feeling  now  came  over  her 
whenever  she  thought  of  her  husband. 

She  became  more  and  more  alive  to  the 


gradually  to 
»iword  and 


full  sense  of  his  goodness  and  nobleness, 
and  the  thought  that  he  had  gone  all  alone 
to  a  foreign  land  whilst  the  place  which 
right  and  duty  assigned  to  her  was  at  his 
side  disturbed  her  excessively. 

The  duty  of  rewarding  him  by  grateful, 
loving  conduct  for  what  he  had  don^  for 
her  with  regard  to  Bruno,  of  making  his 
home  as  happy  as  he  certainly  had  expect- 
ed it  would  be  when  he  married,  became 
more  and  more  clear  to  her. 

Thus  her  thoughts  began 
divide    themselves   between 
Bruno. 

Just  as  she  had  followed  in  thought 
Bruuo  on  his  return  to  America,  she  now 
followed  Siword  to  Scotland,  and  after  the 
first  month  had  passed  she  began  to  look 
out  with  interest  for  letters,  in  which  she 
hoped  to  find  the  time  of  his  return  home 
fixed. 

But  the  days  flew  by,  and  the  days  be- 
came weeks,  and  the  weeks  months,  and 
in  the  few  letters  which  reached  £mmy 
from  Siword  there  was  little  said  about 
himself,  and  not  a  word  said  about  com- 
ing home.  The  cold  tone  of  the  letters, 
which  neither  touched  on  the  past  or  fu- 
ture, made  her  constrained  in  her  an- 
swers, of  which  Seyna  was  the  principal 
subject. 

She  sometimes  thought  she  could  under- 
stand from  Siword's  whole  behaviour  that 
he  would  not  return  until  she  asked  him 
to  come  back,  but  this  she  dared  not  do, 
because  she  was  afraid  she  should  have  to 
say  something  which  she  could  not  say. 
Bruno's  image  still  lived  ineffuceably  in 
her  heart.  The  recollection  of  him  was  a 
part  of  her  life,  from  which  she  could  cer- 
tainly never  disengage  herself  so  lone  as 
the  voice  within  her  continued  to  speak  so 
loudly  of  him. 

Solitary  and  silent  for  Emmy  were  the 
months  of  Siword's  absence,  and  the  soli- 
tude began  to  oppress  her  more  and  more 
as  winter  approached  and  the  evenings  be- 
came longer. 

During  the  day  Seyna  was  a  great  dis- 
traction to  her. 

The  unexpected  departure  of  the  gov- 
erness, who  was  called  home  by  the  death 
of  her  mother,  brought  the  little  girl 
wholly  under  Emmy's  management,  and 
provided  her  with  a  distraction  and  occu- 
pation which  under  present  circumstances 
was  in  the  highest  degree  welcome* 

But  in  the  evenings,  when  Seyna  had 
gone  to  bed,  she  felt  her  solitude  doubly  ; 
then  her  beautiful  home  seemed  empty  and 
deserted ;  then  hour  after  hour  dragged  on 
with  a  tediousness  such  as  she  had  never 
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reooU«oted  of  any  boar  in  her  life,  and  at 
the  same  time  there  was  a  restlessneM 
about  her  which  did  not  allow  her  to  fix 
her  chouj^htB  on  books.  She  neither  made 
nor  received  visits,  for  she  had  excused 
herself  to  the  neighbours  until  the  return 
of  her  husband,  who  was  absent  on  busi- 
ness. 

And  thus  the  days  passed  on  without 
any  remarkable  event,  until  one  day  just 
before  Christmas,  when  Emmy  was 
awakened  in  the  middle  of  the  night  by  a 
strange,  painful  sound  in  Seyna^s  little 
room,  which  adjoined  her  own,  and  it  ap- 
peared to  her  that  the  little  girl  was  at- 
tacked by  that  most  fearful  of  all  chil- 
dren's complaints,  the  cro'up. 

What  Emmy  suffered  during  that  night 
of  fearful  wrestling  between  life  and  death, 
under  the  overpowering  apprehension  that 
the  child  might  die  whilst  the  father  wan 
absent  —  absent  too  through  her  fault,  be- 
cause she  could  not  find  courage  to  call 
him  back  —  I  can  scarcely  describe.  Out- 
wardly she  remained  calm,  at  all  events 
calm  enough  to  help  the  hastily-summoned 
doctor  and  to  assist  him  in  his  efforts  to 
save  the  child ;  but  on  the  first  glimmer  of 
daylight  she  wrote  a  telegram  with  fever- 
ish haste  to  recall  Siword,  in  the  most 
urgent  terms  which  an  anxious  heart 
could  suggest. 

From  that  moment  she  looked  for  Si- 
word's  return  with  an  intense  longing; 
the  fear  and  anxiety  of  the  niglit  in  which 
Seyna  was  in  danger  of  death  lay  upon  her 
heart  as  a  terrifying  overwhelming  thought, 
and  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  she  could  not 
find  rest  until  she  should  see  the  child  in 
the  arms  of  its  father. 

When  after  the  second  day  the  little  girl 
was  evidently  recovering,  Emmy  poured 
forth  from  the  bottom  of  her  heart  a  fer- 
rent  thanksgiving  to  God  for  His  tender 
mercies  in  having  spared  her  from  the  re- 
morse with  which  Seyua*s  death  in  Si- 
word's  absence  would  have  embittered  the 
whole  of  the  rest  of  her  life. 

**  Does  papa  long  for  us  as  much  as  we 
long  for  him  ?  "  the  child  had  asked,  and 
now  that  the  time  of  his  return  ap- 
proached, this  question  repeated  itself  to 
Emmy  anxiously  and  doubtfully. 

How  should  she  receive  Siword? 

What  should  she  say  to  him? 

Would  he  meet  her  warmly  and  affec- 
tionately as  before  ? 

Would  the  cold  shadow  which  had  once 
come  between  them  have  diminished  or 
increased  ? 

Her  anxiety  had  reached  an  indescriba- 
ble pitch  when  she  saw  the  carriage  which 


she  had  cent  to  bring  Siwoid  ifom  thi 
station  driving  up  the  hill. 

Trembling  with  emotion,  forgetting  all 
sho  had  prepared  to  say  to  him  on  his  ar- 
rival, and  obeying  the  unchecked  impulse 
of  her  feelings,  she  hastened  to  the  vesti- 
bule to  meet  him,  and  threw  herself  sob- 
bing on  his  breast. 

In  the  embrace  of  hnsband  and  wife  t 
new  morning  of  their  married  life  dawned, 
and  chased  away  the  night  of  parting  and 
alienation,  and  cheered  both  their  heart! 
with  the  sunrise  of  hope. 

Many  words,  at  least  in  the  first  hooiti 
were  not  exchanged  between  them. 

Hand  in  hand  they  stood  by  Seynt'i 
crib  in  joyful,  heartfelt  gratitude,  speakinff 
to  the  child  words  which  as  yet  they  coala 
hardly  have  ventured  to  address  to  each 
other. 

Neither  of  them  recurred  to  the  past 
during  the  whole  morning  and  afternoon, 
but  when  evening  came  on,  and  Sayna  had 
gone  to  sleep,  and  the  flickering  fire  on  the 
hearth  was  the  only  light -in  the  room, 
Emmy  interrupted  an  instant  of  silence  in 
the  history  of  Siword's  journey  by  sud- 
denly coming  to  stand  by  him ;  laying  her 
hand  on  bis  shoulder,  she  said  with  a  voles 
trembling  with  emotion  — 

"  Siword,  I  have  much  to  thank  you  for. 
I  thank  you  for  having  gone  away,  and  I 
thank  you  for  having  come  back.  I  un- 
derstand now  that  the  separation  has  been 
good  for  me,  though  sometimes  I  have 
found  it  hard  to  bear.  Forgive  me  for  all 
the  sorrow  I  have  caused  you.  I  will  do 
my  best  to  make  up  to  you  for  it." 

Siword  did  not  answer  immediately. 

Taking  Emmy  on  his  knee,  he  laid  her 
head  upon  his  shoulder  and  pressed  her  to 
his  heart  with  inexpressible  tenderness. 

«  Child,  let  the  past  rest,"  he  said  earn- 
estly. "I  have  nothing  to  forgive  yon 
and  you  have  nothing  to  thank  me  for. 
From  this  time  forth  we  will  b^  together. 
Thank  God,  the  day  has  come  when  I  caa 
say  to  you.  Welcome,  a  thousand  times 
welcome,  to  my  heart  and  home." 

CHAPTER   XXIV. 
CONCLUSION. 

The  tale  of  love  and  sorrow  in  a  little 
world  which  I  have  been  telling  you  is 
almost  ended.  There  only  remain  two 
sketches  for  me  to  draw  ere  we  take  leave 
of  each  other. 

We  must  at  once  take  a  stride  of  two 
whole  years  to  have  our  last  look  at  Dil- 
burg.  This  time  I  conduct  you  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  van  Stein  —  you  will  unde^ 
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vUBd,'  of  th0  late  Mr.  ran  Stein.  The 
great  awning  fttretched  orer  the  door,  the 
•trange  arrangement,  as  if  in  a  shop,  of 
the  whole  furnitore,  with  numbered  tickets 
eo  eaeh  article,  tell  one  at  a  glance  that  a 
pnblie  auction  ia  to  be  held  here  on  the 
tbllowing  daj. 

As  we  pass  down  the  long  passage  and 
open  the  door  of  the  small  garden  parlour, 
where  we  once  were  present  at  a  sorrow- 
fnl  parting,  we  find  an  old  acquaintance 
—  Mary  van  Stein. 

She  has  just  gone  over  the  whole  house, 
into  every  room.  She  has  cast  a  last  look 
at  everything  which  in  her  memory  seems 
at  this  moment  to  have  constituted  a  por- 
tion of  her  youth,  and  she  has  contemplat- 
ed all  calmly,  mournfully,  but  without 
snl^ring  or  regret.  The  years  which  have 
elapsed  have  made  little  change  in  Mary. 
She  never  was  pretty,  and  she  is  not  so 
now ;  but  in  her  whole  being  is  expressed 
a  goodness  and  peaceful  harmony,  which 
makes  her  exterior  agreeable  and  attract- 
ive to  everyone  who  comes  near  her. 

Less  pale  than  formerly,  there  is  in  her 
soft  eyes  a  hopeful,  cheerful  expression. 
With  her  small  white  hands  folded  and 
resting  npon  her  black  dress,  she  sits  sunk 
in  thought  in  her  father's  great  arm-chair, 
which  also,  by  the  ticket  hanging  to  it, 
tells  you  of  its  destined  sale.  It  may  be 
that  her  thoughts  are  wandering  back  to 
the  past;  it  may  be  that  the  front-door 
bell  ringing  in  the  passage  in  that  evening 
boar  suits  her  thoughts.  At  all  events  at 
that  sound  a  sad  smile  comes  to  her  lips. 

And  do  not  the  approaching  footsteps 
also  serve  to  complete  the  delusion  ?  Why 
does  she  rise  so  suddenly  ?  Why  does  she 
gaze  with  anxious  looks  at  the  door,  which 
is  pushed  open  ? 

-  Otto  I " 

«  Mary  I " 

She  gave  him  both  her  hands  as  a  wel- 
come, and  he  took  them  in  his,  whilst  their 
agitation  prevented  either  of  them  from 
speaking  a  word. 

Mary  was  the  first  to  recover  herself. 
She  placed  a  chair  for  Otto  opposite  hers, 
and,  motioning  him  to  sit  down,  said,  in  a 
friendly  tone, 

**  1  had  scarcely  ventured  to  hope  that  I 
should  see  you  again  before  my  departure. 
Otto.-' 

Otto  did  not  answer  immediately. 

His  eyes  wandered  round  the  room  at 
the  strange  disorder  which  prevailed  there. 

**Mary7'  he  then  exclaimed  suddenly, 
"i»  it  true,  then,  what  Emmy  has  written 
to  me  ?  Do  you  really  and  seriously  in- 
tend to  carry  out  that  foolish  plan  ?  " 


She  looked  him  full  im  tho  faoe  with  a 
look  of  astonishment. 

'*  What  foolish  plan  are  you  speaking  o^ 
Otto  ?    What  has  Emmy  written  to  you  ?  *' 

**That  you  have  a  plan  for  going  into 
the  Deaconesses'  House  at  Utrecht,  and 
becoming  a  nursing  sister.'* 

**  Yes,  it  is  true.  Otto/'  answered  Mary^ 
calmly.  <*  May  I  ask  what  is  the  folly  that 
you  see  in  it  V  "  / 

"  Is  it  not  a  folly,  Mary,  when  a  person 
who  has  already  passed  her  beat  years  by 
a  sick  bed  again  voluntarily  sacrifices  the 
liberty  which  has  at  last  been  obtained  ? 
I  call  that  folly,  unpardonable  folly." 

Mary  smiled  at  Otto's  vehement  words. 

'*Look,  Otto;  you  must  not  call  any 
action  foolish  till  you  thoroughly  know  the 
reason  of  it.  You  say  that  I  have  passed 
my  best  years  by  a  sick  bed,  and  you  speak 
of  it  in  a  tone  as  if  I  had  been  a  victim. 
This  is  a  distorted  impression  on  your  part. 
I  admit  that  by  that  sick  bed  I  have  wres- 
tled with  hard,  difficult  hours ;  but  in  the 
fulfilment  of  this  duty  I  have  also  found  a 
source  of  peace,  which  has  been  and  still 
is  a  support  and  comfort  to  me,  long  after 
those  painful  hours  have  been  numbered 
with  the  past.  I  know,  Otto,  that  you 
have  seen  my  poor  father  more  than  once 
in  his  leas  agreeable  mooda ;  but  you  have 
forgotten  what  I  have  at  all  times  tried  to 
recollect  —  that  they  were  caused  by  his 
bad  health,  and  that  his  heart  had  no  part 
in  them.  I  admit,  too,  that,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, nursing  him  was  a  task  diffi-. 
cult  to  fulfil ;  but  in  the  thanks  which  hii 
dying  lips  expressed  to  roe  I  found  an  am- 
ple reward  for  all  that  I  have  suffered  or 
sacrificed  for  his  sake.  These  thanka,  these 
loving  words  of  recognition  of  my  good 
intentions  and  good  care,  so  richly  reward- 
ed me,  Otto,  that  the  sunshine  which  they 
shed  upon  my  life  gave  me  the  first  idea 
of  my  resolution.  When  my  father  was 
dead,  I  knew  that  I  was  alone  in  the 
world. 

**  It  is  true  that  the  property  which  has 
come  to  me  by  his  death  might  provide  me 
with  a  pleasant,  easy  life,  with  more  abun- 
dance than  my  requirements  or  necessities 
demand,  but  such  a  life  is  not  to  my  taste* 
As  long  as  it  pleases  God  to  keep  me  in 
this  world  I  will  not  be  a  useless  being. 

"According  to  my  notion,  the  woman 
who  does  not  find  her  natural  plnce  in  any 
household  ought  to  ask  herself,  What  can 
I  do  to  be  useful?  What  is  within  tli& 
reach  of  my  talents?  In  what  direction 
do  they  lead  me  ? 

"It  is  thua  that  I  have  taken  counsel 
with  myself.     I  have  examined  myself 
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most  strictly,  and  this  is  the  result  I  have       When  Otto  begrn  to  speak,  and  Marj 
come  to :  that  the  onlj  position  for  which  remarked  by  his  emotion  what  he  was  go- 
I  am  thoroughly  fit  is  that  of  a  good  sick 
nurse. 

**  In  nursing  I  have  had  practice  and  ex- 
perience beyond  many  other  women.  I 
KQOw  how  a  pillow  should  be  placed  so  as 
to  ease  a  sick  person.  I  know  how  to  un- 
derstand even  a  sign.  I  know  what  may 
hinder  his  recovery.  In  a  word,  I  venture 
to  say  that  I  have  learned  the  science  of 
the  demands  of  a  sick  room  to  perfection, 
and  the  talent  which  God  has  thought  fit 
to  give  me,  by  means  of  practical  experi- 
ence, I  will  so  use  that  I  can  give  an  account 
of  it  when  it  shall  please  Him  to  call  for  it. 
" Can  you  call  that  folly,  Otto?" 
"  And  when  the  day  comes  that  you  will 

repent  of  your  resolution,  when  perhaps 

your  health  becomes  unequal  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  this  almost  superhuman  task,  what 

then,  Mary?" 
Mary  again  looked  at  him  with  a  smile. 
"  Well,  Otto,  that  is  simpU  enough.    A 

Protestant  nursing  sister  is  not  bound  an 

hour  longer  than  she  herself  wishes.    If 

my  health  should  fail  me,  well,  then  I  can 

ask  for  my  discharge,  and  then  it  will  be 

time  enough  to  live  the  life  of  a  useless  old 

maid,  which  Heaven  forbid  should  ever  be 

the  case." 

Otto  had  got  up  from  his  chair,  and  now 

he  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  whilst 

his  face  betrayed  an  emotion  which  he  was 

not  able  to  control.     After  a  short  interval 

of  silence,  he  suddenly  stood  still  before 

Mary,  and  his  voice  trembled  as  he  said  to 

her  — 
^  Mary,  it  is  nevertheless  a  folly  when  a 

woman  who  is  so  perfectly  adapted  to  make 

a  man  and  a  family  happy  withdraws  from 

the  world.    No,  no,  you  must  not  do  so. 

If  you  wish  to  do  a  work  of  love,  forgive 

him  whose  heart  in  an  evil  hour  wandered 

away  from  you,  and  who  has  paid  so  dearly 

for  it  that  his  fault  might  almost  be  par- 
doned on  that  account. 
"  M^ry,  let  me  tell  you  what  I  have  hoped 

from  your  goodness  and  forgiving  disposi- 
tion.   Let  me  tell  you  what  has  been  my 

dearest  thought  whilst  1  have  been  wan- 
dering in  a  strange  land. 
**  Could  you  but  know  the  alarm  which 

took  possession  of  me  when  Emmy's  letter 

communicated  to  me  your  plans  1     Could 

vou  but  know  with  what  anxious  haste  I 

have  travelled  day  and  night  to  be  in  time. 

Mary,  Heaven  grant  that  it  is  not  too  late  1 

Speak  the  word  that  can  wash  out  all  my 

misconduct  towards  you,  and  give  me  the 

chance  to  atone  for  it  by  the  strength  of 

the  love  and  respect  I  feel  for  yon." 


ing  to  say  before  he  uttered  it,  she  rose 
from  her  seat  and  became  somewhat  pale ; 
but  when  he  had  finiihed  she  stood  before 
him  again  quite  calm,  and  without  fear 
looked  up  at  him  with  sad  eyes.  Her 
voice  sounded  firm  and  serious  whilst  she 
said  to  him  -^ 
"  No,  Otto ;  that  cannot  be." 
'*  Why  not,  Mary  ?  Can  you  doabt  my 
true  repenlance  —  my  inmost  love  ?  Mary, 
believe  me,  it  has  been  a  hard  lesson  that 
your  worth  has  taught  me.  Fear  not  that 
my  heart  should  wander  again,  when  it  has 
found  a  safe  resting-place  with  you.  Mary, 
be  magnanimous  and  forgive  me.  .  .  ." 

Advancing  towards  Otto,  she  laid  her 
hand  on  his  arm.  Her  eyes  were  moist, 
but  e/en  now  she  did  not  in  her  answer 
lose  her  calmness. 

'-Otto,  I  entreat  you,  let  this  sabject 
drop.  I  repeat  to  you,  it  cannot  be.  I 
trust  that  you  know  me  well  enough  to  be 
aware  that  I  am  not  disposed  to  petty- 
minded  revenge.  No,  Otto,  it  is  not  that. 
It  is  not  any  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the 
feeling  which  now  inspires  you,  but  the  ob- 
stacle is  in  my  own  heart.  It  is  that  I  no 
longer  love  you  as  a  woman  should  love 
the  man  who  is  to  be  her  husband.  In  this 
hour  the  most  perfect  truth  should  exist 
between  us,  and  I  will  not,  on  account  of 
any  false  shame,  withhold  from  you  my 
confession  that  I  did  once  love  you  deeply. 
This  love,  which  for  a  time  was  my  su- 
premo happiness,  has  been  the  cause  of 
the  deepest  pain  I  ever  experienced.  The 
pain,  by  God*a  help,  has  been  overcome, 
but  my  heart  is  dead,  and  no  power  on 
earth  will  awaken  it  again  from  death." 

The  painful  sensation  which  Maiy^ 
words  excited  in  Otto  were  visible  in  his 
countenance. 

Thoroughly  beaten  out  of  the  field,  he 
sat  down  again,  and  there  was  a  shade  of 
bitterness  in  hia  tone  when  he  said  — 

*'  I  have  forfeited  all  right  to  complain ; 
that  I  well  know.  You  stand  in  your 
strength  so  high  above  my  weakness,  that 
I  can  only  look  up  to  you  as  a  saint,  and 
all  further  wishes  and  hopes  on  my  part 
are  presumptuous.  .  •  ." 
But  Mary  would  not  let  him  proceed. 
''  No,  dear  Otto,"  she  said,  addressing 
him  with  a  calm  dignity,  whilst  she  took 
his  hand  in  hers,  **  you  must  not  speak  thus. 
You  will  repent,  sooner  or  later,  if  in  this 
hour  you  are  unjust.  There  exists  no  re- 
proach against  you  in  my  heart,  but  neith- 
er should  there  be  any  reproach  against  me 
in  yours.    You  know  how  willingly  at  one 
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time  I  woald  have  been  joar  wife,  but  you 
know  also  that  I  was  not  to  blame  in  what 
separated  na. 

**!  never  looked  down  upon  you,  not 
even  when  I  discavered  to  my  sorrow  that 
you  did  not  correspond  to  what  I  thought 
to  find  you.  But  1  did  pity  you,  and  that 
pity  still  coutinueA,  because  I  know  that 
the  man  who  seeks  his  own  happiness  only, 
sacrifices  his  inward  rest  and  peace  with- 
out attaining  his  object. 

^  Otto,  if  you  wish  to  make  up  to  roe  for 
the  past,  give  me  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  the  last  hour  that  we  spend  to- 
gether in  this  world  shall  be  an  hour  im- 
portant to  the  life  of  your  soul. 

**Look,  Otto:  so  long  as  we  do  not  un- 
derstand life  as  a  duty  to  the  fulfilment  of 
which  we  should  apply  all  our  strength  — 
a  duty  to  which  we  should  cheerfully  sac- 
rifice every  desire  in  conflict  with  it  —  so 
long  we  shall  find  no  peace  or  rest  in  our- 
selves; BO  long  we  shall  walk  in  a  maze. 

"Do  not  hang  down  your  head  at  the 
disappointment  which  I  have  been  obliged 
to  occasion;  lift  it  up  boldly  and  look  be- 
fore you." 

**  Vv  hat  can  I  do,  Mary  ?  "  exclaimed 
Otto ;  "  wander  about  the  world  as  I  have 
done  the  last  few  years ;  go  back  to  Dil- 
bnrg,  to  the  old  routine  of  the  old  busi- 
ness; take  my  place  again  in  the  old  neigh- 
boarhood  which  speaks  of  a  past  so  little 
satisfactory  to  me  ? '' 

**  As  a  man,  there  are  a  thousand  ways 
open  to  you,  Otto.  Choose  a  wider  sphere 
than  Dilbnrg  can  give  you.  Establish 
jonrself  in  a  great  town,  and  there  begin 
a  new  life,  and  do  whatever  your  hand 
finds  ^  do  that  may  be  necessary  or  use- 
fnl.  Yon  can  do  something  for  me  also, 
Otto,  if  you  will." 

**  You  know  there  is  nothing  I  would  not 
do  for  ,you,  Mary,"  answered  Otto,  in  a 
half-reproachful  tone. 

**  I  must  find  some  one.  Otto,  who  will 
administer  my  fortune  for  me.  Of  one- 
third  I  have  made  a  free  gift  to  the  Dea- 
conesses' House,  of  which  I  am  to  become 
a  sister.  As  to  the  rest,  I  have  to-day 
made  my  will,  that  I  may  wholly  close  my 
account  with  this  world  before  I  dedicate 
myself  to  my  new  calling. 

"  A  letter,  asking  you  to  undertake  the  i 
service  which  I  have  just  mentioned  to 
you,  lies  before  you,  ana  would  have  been 
sent  to  you  to-morrow  on  my  departure  for 
Utrecht. 

**!  wish  to  apply  the  interest  of  that 
part  of  my  property  which  I  would  place 
under  your  care  to  the  general  good. 

**  Aa.a  nursing  sister,!  am  not  permitted 


to  make  donations ;  but  it  appears  to  me 
that  no  one  is  better  able  to  find  out  the 
wants,  whether  evident  or  concealed,  of  a 
family  than  the  nursing  sister  who  helps 
them  in  trouble  and  sickness.  I  wish  to 
provide  for  these  wants  with  this  money, 
and  you,  Otto,  I  should  like  to  make  almo- 
ner. 

*'It  is  no  small  service  that  I  ask  of  you. 
It  will  involve  you  in  a  hundred  difficul- 
ties and  tasks.  Here  you  will  have  to  pro- 
vide fuel  against  the  winter,  here  wine  for 
the  sick ;  now  a  substitute  for  a  conscript 
son,  or  an  outfit  for  a  daughter ;  in  some 
cases  you  will  have  to  supply  arrears  of 
rent,  in  others  to  provide  a  lodging ;  and 
all  must  appear  to  proceed  from  an  invisi- 
ble benefactor. 

**  Thus  we  may  work  together  although 
we  live  apart.  This  has  lately  been  my 
ideal ;  for  I  had  not  forgotten  you.  Otto ; 
I  take  too  much  interest  in  your  happi- 
ness —  I  have  loved  you  too  much  for  that. 

"  Let  us  both  have  the  satisfaction  of 
feeling  that  the  love  which  once  existed 
between  us  is  not  lost,  but  has  spread  out 
and  developed  into  a  true  Christian  love, 
which  makes  us  useful,  not  only  to  our- 
selves, but  to  our  fellow-creatures. 

♦*  Will  you  bind  yourself  with  me.  Otto, 
with  a  solemn  determination  to  keep  this 
vow  with  God's  help  ?  " 

Otto  took  her  hand* 

He  felt  that  Mary,  in  the  sense  in  which 
he  had  hoped,  was  irrecoverably  lost  to 
him ;  that  he  had  recklessly  played  away  a 
treasure  which,  but  for  his  weakness,  he 
might  have  called  his  own,  and  a  cruel 
pain  pierced  his  soul. 

But,  in  spite  of  this  feeling,  in  spite  of 
himself,  he  was  carried  away  by  Mary's  in- 
spired words.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if  his 
eyes,  which  had  been  seeing  blindly  till 
now,  were  suddenly  opened  to  a  vast  field ; 
as  if  the  world  acquired  a  new  meaning, 
unknown  to  him  before ;  as  if  new  powers 
were  awakened  in  him,  which  had  hitherto 
slumbered. 

Kneeling  down  before  her,  and  covering 
his  eyes  with  Mary's  hand,  he  said  in  a 
voice  faltering  with  emotion  — 

"Mary,  you  stand  on  a  height  which 
makes  me  giddy.  Yes,  yes ;  I  will  be  your 
disciple ;  I  will  do  my  best  to  live  with  you 
in  the  spirit  you  describe.  Dispose  of  me 
as  you  please  in  all  things." 

She  bent  over  him  and  laid  her  hand  on 
his  head. 

**  May  God  be  with  you  and  strengthen 
you  in  your  good  purposes,"  she  said,  sol- 
emnly. When  Oeto  rose  up  again,  Mary 
had  left  the  room. 
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One  last  look  at  Solliogen. 

It  is  sammer. 

The  warm  sunshine  is  spread  over  the 
▼alley  where,  fur  and  near,  the  harvest  is 
in  all  its  activity. 

Everywhere,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
the  husbandman  wields  his  scythe  in  the 
waving  corn;  in  one  field  it  is  already 
mown,  in  another  gathered  into  sheaves, 
and  the  home  ward-bound  waggons  creak 
and  groan  under  their  heavy  burdens. 

From  the  hill  of  SoUingen,  which  com- 
mands a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, the  outstretched  fields  appear  like  a 
cnrpet  chequered  with  green  and  yellow, 
the  far  distant  men  like  puppets,  and  the 
loaded  waggons  in  like  proportions,  like 
ehildren'd  toys;  from  SoUingen  the  scene 
is  so  beautiful  and  varied,  that  one  could 
never  tire  of  beholding  it. 

And  with  new  and  increasing  interest 
one's  eye  rests  upon  the  fair  young  wife 
who  is  sitting  in  the  porch  of  the  house. 

On  her  lap  lies  a  little  boy,  with  dark 
curly  hair  and  clear  blue  eyes,  who  has 
hardly  completed  his  first  year.  He  is 
gazing  with  astonished  looks  at  a  little 
girl  of  nine  years  old  near  them,  who, 
armed  with  a  tobacco  pipe  and*  sonpi^uds, 
is  amusing  herself  by  blowing  bubbles, 
which,  carried  off  by  the  wind,  rise  up  for 
a  moment  and  glitter  in  the  sunshine,  and 
then  burst  into  nothing.  At  every  unsuu- 
ally  fine  bubble  which  glides  from  the  pipe 
the  little  girl  claps  her  hands,  and  says  — 

'*  Mamma  I  lookl  look!"  and  the  little 
fellow  stretches  out  his  soft  hands,  crow- 
ing with  delight,  and  stamping  with  his 
little  feet  on  his  mother's  lap. 

The  young  mother  looks  on  with  pleas- 
ure at  the  children's  play,  but  her  attention 
is  involuntarily  led  away,  and  every  mo- 
ment she  turns  her  eyes  towards  the  foot- 
path leadini;  from  the  village. 

At  last  her  expectations  appear  to  be 
fulfilled. 

A  merry  smile  spreads  like  sunshine  over 
her  lovely  face,  which,  although  wearing 
the  stamp  of  health  and  content,  yet,  when 
it  is  at  rest,  has  a  serious  expression  bor- 
dering on  melancholy,  indicating  sorrowful 
recollections  and  suffering  which  she  had 
gone  through. 

*•  There  i^  papa,  Seyna !  '*  she  calls  out ; 
and  the  child  on  the  lap  of  its  mother 
stammers  out  "Papa,"  whilst  the  little 
girl  lays  down  the  pipe,  and  quickly  and 
merrily  runs  down  the  hill  to  meet  her  fa- 
ther. 

She  places  her  hand  in  his  confidingly 
as  soon  as  she  reaches  him,  and  thus  the 


father  and  daughter  walk  to  meet  the 
mother  and  son. 

'*  How  long  you  have  been  away,  Si- 
word." 

"  Only  a  quarter  over  my  time,  little 
wife." 

"  Have  you  brought  me  news  or  letters 
from  the  village,  Si  word  ?  " 

"  Both  news  and  letters,  Emmy ;  but 
you  must  control  your  curiosity  till  we  are 
up  the  hill." 

Emmy  smiled ;  happy  and  contented, 
she  watched  husband  and  child,  and  when 
they  reached  the  portico,  the  fun  of  blow- 
ing bubbles,  which  for  the  moment  had 
been  interrupted  by  the  fatlier's  arrival, 
begiin  again.  The  little  Siword  almost 
jumped  out  of  the  arms  of  the  great  Si- 
wora  after  the  soap  bubbles  which  Seyna, 
with  untiring  energy,  blew  up  into  the  air. 
And  the  attention  of  all  of  them  was  thus 
quite  withdrawn  from  Emmy,  to  wlioia 
her  husband  had  just  given  a  letter,  the 
address  of  which  was  of  itself  suffloient 
to  cause  her  the  greatest  emotion. 

It  was  a  letter  from  Bruno  Eversberg, 
addressed  to  Siword  Hiddema,  but  written 
to  Emmy,  and  was  as  follows : 

If  anyone  two  years  ago  had  assured  me  that 
I  should  ever  be  in  a  state  to  address  you  in  a 
biippy  tone,  dear  Emmv,  I  certainly  ooald  not 
have  believed  him. 

And  yet  so  it  is. 

Three  days  ago  Jane  Siddons  became  my  wife, 
and  I  cAUDOt  resist  the  temptation  to  make  you 
a  sharer  of  my  happiness —  for  happiness  I  may 
well  oiiU  it —  to  be  able  to  call  my  own  a  wlls  of 
such  goodness  and  loveliness. 

I  hardly  know  how  it  all  came  about. 

Abe  WAS  the  confidante  of  all  my  saSerioi^ 
She  knows  all  that  has  happened  between  ii& 
She  knows  my  whole  life's  history — the  stain 
which  rests  upon  my  name  in  all  its  extent— 
and  she  has  not  been  deterred  by  it. 

How  much  1  am  indebted  to  her  I  can  searcely 
describe.  Without  her  comfort  and  support  I 
should  have  given  way  in  all  the  sufiering  whioh 
oppressed  me.  Tps,  without  her  careful  nan- 
iog  I  should  undoubtedly  have  died  In  the  se- 
vere illness  whioh,  on  my  return  to  America, 
brought  me  to  the  brink  of  the  grave  in  her 
father's  house.  And  now  she  has  crowoed  all 
her  goodness  by  beoomiog  my  wife. 

That  I  shall  never  again  set  foot  in  Holland  I 
need  not  assure  you,  but  I  am  also  sure  I  shall 
never  forget  her  who  filled,  as  she  did  from  my 
earliest  obildhood,  such  an  important  place  ia 
my  affixstion.  Emmy,  might  I  but  once  hear 
that  you  are  happy  with  the  husband  whom,  so 
far  as  I  can  Judge  from  our  slight  acqu-iintanoe, 
I  regard  as  thoroughly  worthy  of  yon  T  This 
would  remove  the  last  shade  which  is  spread 
over  my  happiness. 

Beeall  me  te  the  fHsndly  vemembmiee  oC  Xr. 
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ffiddecBft.  I  shall  nerer  forget  how  noble  he 
ibowed  himself  in  his  dealings  with  yoa  and 
njidt  Believe  me  now  and  always 

Tour  Friendt 
Bmmio  BTnuBisa 

And  below  Bruno's  writing  there  was  in 
t  woman's  hand  in  English  as  follows : 

I  asked  my  husband  to  translate  his  letter  to 

My  happiness  was  boaght  with  great  sorrow 
both  for  you  and  him,  bat  I  loved  him  ever 
linoe  he  entered  my  father's  house  for  the  first 
time,  when  he  was  little  more  than  a  boy  and  I 
a  little  girl. 

Be  easy  about  his  happiness;  I  wHl  tales  oare 


of  it,  and  love  him  all  the  better  if  he  loTct  me 
less  than  yon. 

With  tears  in  her  eyes,  drawn  from  the 
mixed  sensations,  in  which  joy  had  the 
greater  share,  Emmy  laid  down  the  letter. 

At  that  moment  Siword  brought  back 
her  son  to  her. 

She  took  the  child  in  her  arms,  and, 
bending  towards  her  husband,  she  said, 
with  a  countenance  which  entirely  ex- 
pressed the  peace  and  happiness  of  her 
soul  — 

"  Siword,  I  know  this  now :  God  makes 
His  creatures  happy,  but  in  His  way,  and 
not  in  theirs." 


TtEB  JWto  Zealand  Herald  gives  an  interest- 
ing aooooot  of  an  expedition  made  by  the  brig 
Carl  from  Levuka  to  the  New  Hebrides  in 
Ksreh  of  **  Ubonr."  The  vessel,  we  are  told, 
arrived  at  Afi  without  at  first  *'  taking  any  men 
or  bemg  successful  in  exploration,  but  a  block 
of  land  was  purchased  from  the  natives.'* 
While  trading,  however,  a  boat's  crew  sent  to 
arand  for  an  anchorage  was  fired  at  by  other 
natives."  The  crew  and  passengers  were  so 
moenaed  at  this  that  they  made  an  attack  upon 
those  trading.  Some  dosen  men  were  captured, 
and  some  few  were  ahot.  Every  one  Joined  in 
the  outrage.  How  much  *'  incensed  '*  the  crew 
nost  have  been  at  the  suspicions  implied  by  the 
natites  commencing  hostilities  will  appear  from 
tbeir  aubaequeot  proceedings.  They  next  sailed 
along  Espiritu  Shinto,  not  touching  and  sighting 
Gape  Cumberland.  They  stood  for  the  Solomon 
group,  and  at  the  Islet  of  Santa  A.nna  many 
Dati?e8  came  to  trade.  Here,  when  the  canoes 
came  alongside,  they  were  upstst,  and  the  boats 
picked  up  the  natives  when  they  attempted  to 
■wim  aabore.  On  this  occasion  there  was  an 
native  shot  in  the  water  because  he  happened  to 
be  armed  with  a  bow  and  arrow.  About  twelve 
Ben  were  taken.  They  then  sailed  along  the 
ooast  of  May  lay  ton.  No  men  were  obtained 
here.  They  proceeded  thence  to  Ysabel  Island. 
Natives  came  out,  and,  after  some  little  trade 
with  them,  their  canoes  were  captured  and 
broken.  The  means  by  which  this  was  effected 
were  simple.  Either  (when  their  canoes  wei-e 
aloogaide)  a  number  of  men  Jumped  into  one 
of  them,  and  so  by  their  descent  upset  or  sank 
H,  or  else  heavy  weights,  such  as  pieces  of  pig- 
iron  attached  to  a  rope,  were  suddenly  thrown 
down  and  thus  the  canoe  was  broken  np.  The 
oativflB  invariably  took  to  the  water  and  were 


picked  np  by  the  ships'  boats.  Several  natives 
were  picked  up  on  this  occasion.  They  then 
proceede4  to  Florida  Island,  where  one  of  the 
boats  took  three  or  four  men,  the  number' being 
uncertain.  Of  course  the  old  story  of  fraud 
and  violence  leads  to  its  old  sequel  of  savage 
native  reprisals  upon  the  innocent.  A  few 
months  after,  the  schooner  Lavinia  was  lying 
off  Florida  Island;  and  while  the  captain  and 
greater  part  of  the  crew  were  absent  from  the 
vessel  on  a  fishing  excursion  the  natives  boarded 
it  and  massacred  all  on  board. 


Tbb  following  is  from  the  Jtthenaum  :  —  A 
singular  controversy  has  occurred  at  Constanti- 
nople. The  Government  have  determined  that 
instruction  in  the  Imperial  School  of  Medicine 
shall  be  given  in  Turkish,  and  have  removed  all 
the  professors  who  cannot  speak  the  national 
language.  Of  course  this  has  occasioned  an 
outcry  on  the  port  of  the  fHends  of  those 
French-speaking  professors  who  have  spent 
many  years  in  the  country  and  have  not  chosen 
to  acquire  its  language.  The  Turks  say  they 
started  their  school  as  a  national  school,  and  not 
as  a  foreign  one;  that  the  pupils  receive  inade- 
quate instruction  from  its  being  conveyed  in  a 
foreign  language;  and  that  they  have  not  been 
supplied,  as  they  expected,  with  manuals  In 
Turkish.  The  authorities  have,  therefore,  de- 
termined to  run  the  risk  of  the  change,  and 
attempt  to  get  ibr  this  school,  as  for  others, 
books  and  teaching  in  the  vernacular.  They 
Diaintain  that,  as  medicine  has  for  ages  been 
taught  in  Arabic,  it  can  be  taught  in  Turkish. 

Nature. 
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From  3CaemiIInn*8  HagmasiDe. 
A  SWISS  SANCTUARY. 

There  are  four  great  shrines  in  Europe 
to  which  pilgrims  still  resort,  much  as 
their  forefnthcrs  were  wont  to  do  in  the 
Middle  Ages  :  not  churches  in  great  cities, 
whither  the  worshippers  may  come  with 
other  business  on  hand  and  other  ends  in 
view  besides  their  designs  of  piety,  but 
genuine  places  of  pilgrimage,  where  the 
town  hae  grown  up  round  the  cloister,  and 
whither  men  and  women  journey  by  thou- 
sands only  for  the  health  of  their  souls  or 
the  miraculous  cure  of  their  bodies.  Such 
ancient  fashions  of  religion  have  long  died 
from  among  us  in  England,  but  we  may 
see  them  (and  they  are  worth  seeing) 
where  they  are  still  preserved  in  the  un- 
changing faith  and  practice  of  other  lands. 
Three  great  shrines  —  Loreto,  Maria  ZelU 
and  Sant  lago  —  are  out  of  the  track  of 
most  travellers  ;  but  the  fourth,  the  great 
convent  of  Einsiedeln.  which  boasts  its 
160,000  or  200,000  visitors  every  year,  is 
in  the  most  frequented  part  of  Switzer- 
land, midway  between  the  Lakes  of  Lu- 
cerne and  Zurich ;  and  I  cannot  but  think 
that  if  the  sights  there  to  be  seen  were 
more  generally  known,  we  should  not  have 
been,  of  all  the  crowds  of  English  at  Lu- 
cerne last  year,  the  only  visitors  to  Einsie- 
deln on  the  great  annual  festival  of  Sep- 
tember 14. 

The  story  of  Einsiedeln  began  more 
than  a  thousand  years  ago.  Its  founder, 
St.  Meiurad,  Count  of  Sulgen,  a  Hohen- 
zollern  and  an  ancestor  of  the  present 
Emperor  of  Germany  and  of  Prince  Leo- 

Eold  of  Hohenzollern,  was  born  in  797  at 
is  mother's  castle  of  SUlich,  and  educated 
at  the  convent  school  of  Beichenau,  on  a 
little  island  in  Lake  Constance.  Unlike 
the  other  great  hermit  of  the  Alps,  St. 
Nicholaus,  a  warrior  and  statesman  in  his 
early  days,  Meinrad  seems  not  to  have  en- 
tered at  all  into  active  life :  he  passed 
from  one  cloister  to  another,  studious, 
pious*  and  gentle,  until  (according  to  a 
little  book  which  tells  the  history  of  Ein- 
siedeln) "  the  sight  of  the  lonely  peaks  of 
the  Etzelberg,  daily  before  his  eyes,  awoke 
in  the  earnest  man  longings  for  a  solitary 
life."  And  so,  as  an  "Einsiedler,"  or  her- 
mit he  retired  to  a  little  hut,  built  for 
him  by  a  pious  lady  on  the  Etzelberg. 
Driven  thence  by  the  increasing  number 
of  those  who  sought  his  advice  and  help, 
he  retreated  to  the  then  wild  forests  of 
the  Finsterwald,  and  made  his  cell  where 
now  the  great  church  and  convent  stand, 
risen  in  abundant  harvest  from  the  little 
seed  of  good.    Here  he  received  in  solemn 


gifb  from  Hildegarde,  foundress  and  Ab- 
bess  of  the   great   Ziirich    convent,  and 
daughter  of  King  Louis,  the  grandson  of 
Charlemagne,  a  sacred  image  of  the  Vir- 
gin and   Child,  which    from  the  nioth  to 
the   nineteenth  century  has   rei<;ned,  and 
reigns    still,    at  Einsiedeln.     <'  Four-and- 
twenty  years  had  Meinrad  lived  here  with 
the  blessing  of  God  and  the  love  of  his  fel- 
low-men, when  two  robbers,  seeking  treas- 
ure, came  to  his  cell.    Thon^i^h  he  iu»tant- 
ly  discerned  their  purpose,   he    received 
them   lovingly;  he  entertained  them  like 
friends.      Whilst  he  was  refreshing  them 
with  food,  and  giving  them  counsels  use- 
ful for  their  own  safety,  they  fell  on  him 
and  slew  him.    Tracked  in  every  place  by 
two  ravens  which  the  saint  had  kept,  the 
murderers  were  detected,  and  they  were 
tried    and  executed  in   Ziirich ; "  where, 
in  memory  of  this  miracle,  long  stood  the 
"Raven's  Hotel,"  now  the  Hdtel  Bilharz. 

Meinrad*s  death  (the  thousandth  anni- 
versary of  which  was  celebrated  with  great 
pomp  ten  years  ago  at  Einsiedeln)  took 
place  in  881.  Forty-five  years  later,  his 
cell  was  occupied  by  Benno  of  Strasburg, 
a  brother  of  Rudolph  of  Burgimdy.  With 
the  help  of  some  who  joined  him  here,  he 
cleared  out  the  fertile  meadow  still  called 
**Bennau,"'  or  Benno*s  Field.  After 
twenty-one  years  Benno  was  induced, 
sorely  against  his  will,  to  accept  the  bish- 
opric of  Metz.  There  his  bold  rebukes 
and  reforms  earned  him  the  hatred  of  the 
nobles,  who  at  last  seized  him  and  put  bis 
eyes  out.  The  crime  was  duly  punished, 
and  every  effort  made  to  keep  the  good 
bishop  in  Metz;  but  he  yearned  for  the 
peace  of  Einsiedeln  and  the  little  company 
of  brothers  there,  and  returned,  blind  and 
weary,  to  live  some  years  still,  and  die 
among  them. 

By  his  successor,  Eberhard  of  Stras- 
burg, the  first  stone  of  the  convent  was 
laid,  and  regular  monastic  life,  after  the 
Benedictine  rule,  was  commenced.  Grad- 
ually, too,  a  ffreat  church  rose  above  and 
enclosed  the  little  chapel  with  the  sacred 
image.  In  0i8  Conrad,  Bishop  of  Con- 
stance, came,  with  a  great  train  of  priests 
and  nobles,  to  consecrate  the  finished 
building.  At  midnight  before  September 
14,  the  day  fixed  for  the  ceremony,  he 
went  to  the  church  to  spend  the  early 
hours  in  prayer ;  but  at  the  door  he  was 
stayed  by  the  sound  of  heavenly  mosic, 
and,  looking  in,  beheld  a  multitude  of  an- 
gels going  through  all  the  forms  of  conse- 
cration. In  the  Virgin's  chapel  he  saw 
our  Lord  officiating  in  priestly  dress,  sur- 
rounded and  assisted  by  saints ;  before  tht 
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altar  Atood  the  Blessed  Virffin,  robed  in 
light  The  yision  faded  with  the  dawn; 
bot  Conrad,  spell-bound,  knelt  in  the  sAme 
iipol  till  mid-day,  in  spite  of  entreaties  to 
htsaa  the  senrice.  Then  he  told  what  he 
had  seen;  bat  they  held  it  for  a  dream, 
snd  urged  him  to  proceed  to  the  oonsecra- 
ticHi.  As  he  at  last  did  so,  a  roice  spoke 
from  above,  thrice  repeating,  '*  Brother, 
stay;  the  chapel  is  consecrated  by  Grod." 
Then,  with  reverence,  they  forbore  their 
persnasions,  and  Conrad  only  consecrated 
the  great  church  which  stood  over  the 
chapel. 

Such  is  the  legend  of  the  ^  Engelweihe," 
Sixteen  years  later  Conrad  went,  with  the 
Emperor  Oiho  L,  to  Borne,  and  laid  be- 
fore Leo  YIII.  the  ^^nestion  whether  the 
chapel  should  receive  regular  consecration. 
Hiis,  after  consultation  with  many  bishops, 
the  Pope  decided  against,  acknowledging 
as  valid  the  miraculous  work  of  the  angels. 

Great,  after  this,  were  the  g^loriea  of 
Einsiedeln.  Emperors  and  kings  sent 
rich  gifts  and  made  over  land.  Abbot 
Gregory,  nephew  of  our  English  King 
Alfi^,  and  brother-in-law  of  Otho  the 
Great,  was  created  a  Prince  of  the  Empire, 
which  dignity,  by  a  further  decree  of  Ru- 
dolph of  Hapsburg,  descended  to  his  sue- 
oesBors :  they  are  Prince- Abbots  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  Distinguished  pilgrims  flocked 
to  Einsiedeln.  Otho  the  Great  was  there 
in  965,  the  Emperor  Sigismupd  in  1417, 
Ferftnand  III.  in  1442 ;  St.  I^icbolaus  came 
in  1480,  St.  Charles  Borromeo  in  1576. 
The  visitors'  list  is  nine  centuries  long, 
sad  rich  in  the  names  of  princes.  Marie 
Lottise  came  in  1814;  Queen  Hortense 
came  year  by  year,  and  hither  brought  her 
8on  Louis  to  receive  his  first  communion. 
T\ke  Bourbon  Princes  came  in  1859,  the 
Orleans  in  1863.  The  family  of  Prince  Leo- 
pold of  HohenzoUern  visit  frequentlv  the 
foundation  of  their  holy  ancestor  St.  Mein- 
lad. 

Tet,  for  all  these  royal  farours,  Einsie- 
dehi  has  had  times  of  trouble.  Many 
times  has  it  been  robbed  or  burnt  in  the 
conflicts  of  the  adjacent  cantons.  Worst 
of  all,  the  French  army  came  there  in 
1798,  and,  after  their  unfailing  habit  in 
those  days,  carried  off  all  they  could,  and 
burnt  the  rest.  Even  the  sacred  imaee 
they  packed  up  and  sent  home;  but  tne 
monks,  forewarned  of  the  coming  danger, 
bad  hidden  away  the  true  Virgin,  and  it 
was  a  counterfeit  which  travelled  to  Paris. 
The  real  image  wandered  Ions  into  yarions 
eraves,  buried  first  at  Alptbal,  then  at 
Haffgenegg;  next  it  travelled  across  the 
R^e  to  Blndenz;  then  by  sea  to  Trieste ; 
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later  to  Bludenz  again.  In  some  places 
where  it  had  been  concealed,  the  peasants 
built  chapels,  as  our  King  Edwani  raised 
crosses  where  the  body  of  his  queen  had 
rested.  At  length,  in  1802,  it  was  brought 
back  in  triumph  to  its  ancient  home. 

There  we  saw  it  on  the  14th  of  Septem- 
ber last.  The  previous  evening  we  came 
from  Lucerne  to  Brunnen,  a  little  town 
lying  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  great 
turn  of  the  lake  southwards.  From  Zug, 
or  Zurich,  Einsiedeln  may  be  even  more 
easilk  reached  than  from  Lucerne. 

We  started  early  next  morning,  but 
earlier  still  came  heavy  boat-loads  of  pil- 

Erims  across  the  lake  from  Seelisberg. 
ater,  we  drove  past  them  on  their  weary 
walk  to  Einsiedeln:  a  band  of  village- 
folk  led  by  their  priest,  and  by  two  boys 
carrying  processional  cros-^es,  upside  down 
at  this  stage  of  the  journey.  The  road 
lay  straight  inland,  gradually  rising.  To 
our  right,  the  beautiful  mitre-shaped  My- 
then  peaks  were  now  veiled  in  cloud ;  but 
to  the  left  we  had  fine  views  of  the  Lowers 
Lake  and  the  broad  sides  of  the  Bigi  be- 
yond ;  and  looking  back,  as  we  rose  higher 
the  snowy  ranges  of  the  Uri-Rothstock 
rose  higher  also,  only  more  beautiful  for 
the  dim  soft  clouds  which  clung  round 
their  sharp  cliffs. 

We  halted  half-an-hour  at  Sattel,  and 
went  to  look  at  the  battle-field  of  Morgar- 
ten,  near  there.  About  twelve  o'clock,  in 
a  fertile  undulating  plain,  set  round  with 
hills,  we  espied  the  towers  of  Einsiedeln, 
high  abore  the  level  of  all  surrounding 
buildings.  The  little  town  has  but  two 
obvious  industries,  the  sale  of  **  objects  of 
piety  ^'  and  the  entertainment  of  visitors. 
One  house  in  every  three  is  an  inn,  and 
dedicated  to  St  Meinrad,  St.  Nicholaus, 
or  any  saint  in  the  calendar  —  a  pleasant 
variation  from  the  foolish  monotony  of 
Luzemer  Hofs,  Englischer  Hofs,  and  the 
like.  And  of  the  shops,  at  least  an  equal 
proportion  are  given  up  to  pilgrims'  wares, 
rosaries,  crucifixes,  and  images,  so  that 
each  street  reproduces  the  quaint  old  Rue 
St.  Sulpice  in  Paris,  where  all  the  out- 
ward piety  of  trade  in  the  city  seems  col- 
lected. A  third  industry,  less  outwardly 
visible,  is  that  of  printing ;  for  books  of 
devotion  from  Einsiedeln  travel  all  over 
the  world.  One  firm  alone  employs  sixteen 
printing-presses,  all  for  religious  work. 

The  Platz,  where  the  ceremonies  of  the 
day  were  to  take  place,  was  a  spaee  like 
in  shape  and  size  to  Trafalgar  Square, 
though  rather  larger;  and,  like  Trafalgar 
Square,  slanting  downhill.  At  the  upper 
side  stand  the  long  lines  of  the  convent. 
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straight  and  monotoDOUB,  and  in  their 
centre  the  church,  doable-towered,  of  im- 
mense size,  but  no  rery  beaatiful  design. 
In  front  of  these  the  ground  is  raised  to 
form  a  level  terrace,  which  ia  approached 
in  the  centre  by  a  broad  flight  of  steps, 
and  under  the  brow  of  which  arcades  are 
built  stretching  down  to  riffht  and  left  in 
a  broad  semicircle.  At  the  lower  side 
the  Platz  is  bounded  by  a  line  of  hotels. 
As  we  saw  the  scene,  on  a  bright  cloudless 
day,  it  was  very  attractive.  The  pilgrims 
were  everywhere :  clustered  round  the 
arcades,  swarming  up  and  down  the  steps, 
leaning  over  the  balustrade  at  the  terrace 
edge.  And,  lest  the  word  *' pilgrim" 
should  suggest  ^  travel-stained  garments  " 
and  **  sorrowful  countenances,"  it  must  be 
added  that  they  looked  a  well-contented 
set  of  holiday-makers;  though,  as  they 
were  Swiss,  without  much  vivacity  or  per- 
sonal beauty.  There  were  traces  of  pic- 
turesque costume  among  the  women ; 
some  had  plaited  their  hair  with  inter- 
mixed white  tape,  and  then  stuck  in  two 
broad  silver  spoons,  after  the  fashion  of 
one  canton ;  natives  of  Basle  came  with 
foolish  big  black  bows,  flapping  raven-like 
over  their  heads ;  Lucernese  displayed  the 
length  of  their  hair  in  two  tightly  plaited 
tails  hanging  down  behind.  More  valua- 
ble, from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  were 
the  rich,  brilliant  tints  of  dress ;  no  whites 
no  pale  blu«>s  or  pink^  but  deep  browns 
and  purples,  flashing  scarlets,  and  dull 
greens.  In  some  dresses  scarlet  and  green 
were  put  together  with  a  stiff  fashion  of 
outline  which  struck  one  as  the  actual 
copy  of  some  old  Holbein  picture  of  the 
Madonna.  The  men  were,  as  usual, 
soberly  dressed. 

A  large  fountain  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
Flatz,  whence,  by  fourteen  separate  spouts, 
water  flows  out  and  splashes  on  the  pave- 
ment round.  The  legend  is  that  from  one 
of  these  our  Lord  once  drank,  but  which 
one  is  not  known  :  so  we  saw  the  more 
devout  among  the  pilgrims  gravely  going 
all  round,  and  drinking  from  every  spout 
in  succession.  One  old  man  had  a  ginger- 
beer  bottle,  which  he  was  gradually  filUng 
up  with  a  few  drops  from  each  of  the  four- 
teen spouts  1  A  lively  trade  was  going  on 
in  the  arcades.  Our  English  church-shops, 
with  a  few  recent  exceptions,  sell  little  eUe 
than  books  or  tame  pictures,  suggestive  of 
thought,  it  may  be,  out  making  no  appeal 
of  outward  brightness  or  beauty,  very 
different  were  the  pious  fairings  sold  in  the 
arcades  at  Einsi^eln.  How  pretty  the 
things  were  I  One  shop  would  be  hung  all 
over  with  glittering  cascades  of  pendant 


rosaries,  brown  and  silver,  black  and  gold, 
coral  and  silver,  ivory,  crystal:  the  next 
would  be  filled  with  little  altars  lavishly 
overlaid  with  flowers  and  gilding,  and  little 
dolls  in  jewelled  and  tinselled  robes. 
Then  a  division  of  the  arcade  might  be  de- 
voted to  wax  wares ;  straight  tapers,  and 
tapers  coiled  up  like  balls  of  string,  and 
models  in  miniature  of  legs,  arms,  or  eyes, 
destined  for  << votive  offerings"  at  the 
shrine  of  the  Virgin.  Next  one  fell  across 
clay  models  of  ^  MariarEinsiedeln,"  varying 
in  size  from  tiny  little  idols  at  ten  a  penny, 
to  very  big  ones  at  twopence  or  three- 
pence. l%e  cheapest  were  pretty  little 
terracotta  images  an  inch  long,  modelled 
gracefully  enough:  the  Virgin  crowoeJ, 
with  a  sceptre  in  her  hand  and  the  crowned 
Infant  in  her  arms;  her  robe  covered 
loosely  in  front  with  goldleaf  and  bright 
touches  of  scarlet  and  green  paint  Bat 
as  they  made  simultaneous  advances  in 
price  and  in  size,  the  images  grew  to  a 
great  ugliness.  At  fourpence  they  were 
eight  inches  high;  the  robe, shaped  like- an 
isosceles  triangle,  descended  in  straight 
widening  lines  from  the  neck  to  the  feet, 
plastered  with  gilding,  and  spotted  with 
paint,  while  a  ludicrous  effect  was  supers 
added  by  blaokeni^  and  polishing  tiie 
faces  of  both  the  Virgin  and  the  Child. 
The  triangle  was  reversed  in  some  images 
representing,  I  suppose,  the  Infant  Sa- 
viour :  there  the  '*  swaddling  clothes  "  of 
orange  and  gold  are  shaped  Tike  a  snhath 
for  scissors,  and  the  transparent  waxen 
head,  with  black  dots  for  eyes,  is  laid  on 
an  anreole  of  bright  gold ;  the  whole  en- 
closed in  a  pasteboard  box  with  glass  lid, 
and  costing  a  half^nny.  Minute  tin  boxes 
were  on  side,  pocket  oratorios,  which  when 
opened  disclosed  more  minute  leaden  Ma- 
donnas ;  these  ranged  in  price  from  a  half- 
penny to  sixpence.  A  few  sober  shorn 
sold  books,  tracts,  and  pious  handbflo. 
Many  of  these  were  so  earnest  and  good 
that  one  or  two  superstitions  exceptions 
ought  hardly  in  fairness  to  be  quoted. 
But  there  was  a  curious  preface  to  one 
prayer,  **  found  in  1505  on  the  tomb  of  our 
Lord : "  —  He  who  daily  says  or  hears  said 
this  prayer,  or  who  carries  it  about  with 
him,  .  .  .  shall  not  die  of  sadden  deatii, 
shall  drown  in  no  water,  bum  in  no  fire, 
perish  in  no  battle,  be  hurt  by  no  poison. . 
.  •  If  you  see  a  man  fall  in  a  fit  in  the 
streets,  and  lay  this  prayer  on  his  ri^ 
side,  he  will  stand  up  at  once  and  rejoice  | 
in  his  recovery.  ....  The  house  where 
this  prayer  is  found  shall  not  be  iniored 
by  lightning.  He  who  daily  says  or  hean 
said  this  prayer  shall   three  days  befoN 
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hk  death  reoeire  a  sign  firom  God."  This 
wondrous  prayer  is  a  sort  of  litaoy  to  the 
Holy  Cross  and  to  oar  Lord^  ending  with 
a  threefold  invocation  familiar  to  us  in  the 
Devotions  of  Bishop  Andrews.  —  The  fair 
had  of  coarse  OYCiilowed  the  arcades: 
there  were  long  lines  of  wooden  booths  in 
all  directions,  where  similar  goods  were 
displayed  and  similar  crowds  oi  purchasers 
attracted. 

We  went  on  to  the  church,  and  found  it 
Tery  big  and  gaudily  bright.  The  roof 
was  Taulted,  and  covered  with  coarsely- 
painted  frescoes.  The  side  aisles  were,  as 
usual,  occupied  with  numerous  chapels; 
snd  for  this  high  festival  the  relics  were 
exposed  on  every  altar.  There»  as  through 
a  glass  side  in  each  coffin,  we  saw  the  with- 
ei^  bodies  of  saints  and  martyrs,  wreathed 
about  with  strings  of  beads,  flowers,  and 
gilt  oniaments ;  the  outline  of  the  features 
trsced  in  pearls,  rings  put  on  the  fingers, 
a  crown  on  the  heiul,  and  the  instrument 
of  martyrdom  laid  in  the  clenched  hand. 
It  looked  as  if  reverently  and  lovingly 
done,  and  wss  in  no  degree  ridiculous, 
though  strange  and  grotesque.  There 
was  nothing  of  value  sufficient  to  rival  the 
glories  of  St.  Nicholaus  at  Sarnen,  with  his 
real  blue  sapphire  eyes  and  topaz  nostrils ; 
hut  very  likely  the  French  Republicans  of 
1798  are  answerable  for  this. 

Standing  in  the  centre  of  the  nave,  fac- 
ing the  west  door,  was  the  famous  angel- 
consecrated  chapel,  crowded  about  with 
pilffrims.  It  was  made  of  black  marble, 
snd,  like  a  great  bird-cage,  shut  in  behind 
and  partly  at  the  sides,  and  wired  round 
the  front  with  iron  rails ;  through  which, 
S8  through  prison-bars,  we  saw  the  lighted 
sltar,  and  aoove,  '*  Maria-Einsiedeln  '^  her- 
self, so  swathed  and  sunk  in  cloth  of  gold, 
Isce  and  satin,  that  only  the  faces  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child  were  visible;  all  jet- 
hlsdL,as  it  apparently  behoves  ancient 
and  sacred  images  to  be.  The  rest  of  the 
tiny  edifice  was  wreathed  with  paper  flow- 
ers, and  covered  with  scarlet  and  white 
iDEeriptions  in  German,  —  pious  rhymes, 
mostly,  aboat  the  angel-oonsecration. 

Wandering  down  the  side  aisle,  we 
lighted  on  a  placard,  concerning  benedic- 
tion of  the  pious  wares  from  the  arcades. 
Atone  hour,  all  rosaries  were  to  be  blessed ; 
St  another,  images  and  crucifixes,  if  made 
of  certain  specified  materials ;  but  it  was 
expsessly  added  that  articles  in  plaster  and 
tin  would  not  be  blessed.  Certain  medals 
would  tsJLe  longer  to  bless,  and  must  be 
sent  in  beforehand. 

The  choir  of  tiie  church,  a  marvel  of 
•oloor,  was  shut  off  by  a  light  screen,  in 


front  of  which  were  a  multitude  of  chairs' 
filling  half  the  nave ;  men  sat  to  the  right* 
women  to  the  left.  Overhead  hung  a  hand- 
some chandelier,  the  gift  of  none  less  than 
Napoleon  III.,  with  an  extract  from  the 
will  of  Queen  Hortense  traced  round  its 
inner  circle :  ^  Je  d^ire  mettre  moi  et  mes 
enfants  sous  la  protection  de  la  Sainte 
Vierge."  Nor  was  this  the  Emperor's  only 
gift  to  Einsiedeln.  When,  thanks  to  a  let- 
ter of  introduction  to  the  Prince-Abbot, 
we  were  admitted  into  the  convent  itself, 
we  began  to  think  of  Einsiedeln  almost  as 
of  the  ideal  church,  where  kings  and  prin- 
ces should  give  presents  and  bring  gifts ; 
where  Imperial  enemies  should  fall  down 
together  and  do  service.  There,  hung  to- 
gether in  the  refectory,  we  found  them  all : 
Napoleon  III.  and  Eugenie ;  the  Emperor 
of  (xermany  and  his  brother  the  late  Kine 
of  Prussia ;  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of 
Austria  and  their  young  son ;  the  King  of 
Bavaria.  All  were  life-size  portraits ;  all 
gifts  from  the  monarchs  themselves.  And 
as  if  to  complete  a  fated  circle,  there  was 
the  ^rtrait  of  Prince  Leopold  of  Hohen* 
zollern,  introduced  in  one  of  two  charming 
pictures  by  MUcke,  of  Dusseldorf — his 
father's  gift  to  the  convent  in  1861.  The 
picture  represents  midegarde  in  solemn 

Srocession,  bringing  the  sacred  image  to 
[einrad.  Prince  Leopold  is  drawn  as 
a  youth  by  the  side  of  the  Abbess,  carrying 
a  banner;  and  few  ideal  faces  could  be 
purer  or  more  faultless  in  beauty.  A  cour- 
teous priest  led  us  through  the  convent, 
adding  interest  to  all  he  showed  and  told 
us  by  the  gentle  grace  of  his  manner.  He 
spoke  perfect  English,  and  indeed  we  were 
struck  by  the  evident  eood  education  and 
gentlemanly  bearing  of  all  these  monks  — 
born  gentlemen,  if  we  judged  rightly. 
Their  occupations  and  interests  were 
many:  collections  of  birds,  minerals, 
books;  photographs,  wood-earring,  a  col- 
lection of  gigantic  nine-foot  square  en- 
gravings. Our  guide  asked  us  about  the 
recent  Scott  Centenary  Festival ;  perhaps 
with  a  special  interest  in  Sir  Walter,  be- 
cause the  history  of  "  Anne  of  Geierstein  " 
is  laid  in  Switzerland,  and  several  charac- 
ters in  the  book  swear  frequently  by  *'  Our 
Lady  of  Einsiedeln." 

Leaving  the  convent,  we  went  to  seek 
for  food  and  refreshment  somewhere.  The 
effect  on  the  hotels  of  a  sudden  rise  from 
the  daily  average  of  200  visitors  or  so,  to 
an  incursion  of  10,000,  can  be  easily  con- 
ceived. The  ''Peacock"  could  not  offer 
us  even  an  attic ;  but  they  brushed  us  down 
in  the  passage,  and  carried  us  basins  of 
water  into  the  kitchen.    As  to  food,  there 
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were  three  or  fonr  tablet  d*h6u  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  bat  every  place  was  pre-en- 
gaged, apparently  by  pUgrims  of  higher 
position  or  greater  possessions  than  the 
general  crowd:  French  ladies,  English 
Koman  CathoUo  sisters,  priests  of  a  su- 
perior class.  Howerer,  they  did  what 
they  could  for  us,  and  at  least  let  us  for- 
age for  ourselves. 

As  the  day  passed  on,  the  religious  feel- 
ing among  the  pilgrims  clearly  grew 
stronger.  A  long  sermon  was  preached  in 
German  to  a  very  larffe,  silent  Audience ; 
.mother  in  French  to  French-speaking  pil- 
grims. At  four  o'clock,  a  long  procession 
started  from  the  great  school  connected 
with  the  convent,  and  moved  slowly  into 
the  church;  a  number  of  women  first, 
headed  by  a  hard-featured  damsel,  who  led 
in  a  familiar  Gregorian  the  chanted  re- 
sponse, '<  Ora  pro  nobis,"  to  the  successive 
names  of  saints  given  as  versicles  by  the 
monks  who  followed.  A  door  in  the 
church  near  the  choir  led  into  the  hall  of 
confessionals,  a  dim  long  room,  encircled 
with  little  wooden  constructions,  wjiere 
priests  sat,  hearing  confessions  in  German, 
French,  Italian,  English,  and  Bomansch; 
sometimes  the  priest  would  have  a  kneel- 
ing fizure  on  each  side  of  him,  apparently 
receiving  a  confession  in  each  ear.  Men 
and  women  were  standing  about  waiting 
their  turn. 

As  it  grew  dusk,  the  aspect  of  the 
church  was  very  strange.  Each  chapel 
was  besieged  by  a  little  crowd:  women 
swaying  to  ana  fro,  as  they  passed  the 
rosary  beads  through  their  slow  lingers ; 
some  few  ecstatic,  kneeling  with  out- 
stretched arms;  some  in  groups,  a  large 
family  or  party  of  friend^  were  making 
the  round  of  the  chapels,  pausing  to  repeat 
at  each  their  monotonous  roll  of  prayers. 
The  sacred  chapel  was  pressed  on  from  all 
sides ;  hundreas  of  votive  offerings  were 
strung  on  the  iron  bars,  long  rows  of 
lighted  tapers  were  stack  on  the  ledge  be- 
low, and  pilgrims  knelt  all  round,  while 
old  women,  asleep  from  sheer  fatiffue, 
rested  their  heads  against  its  walls.  Nor 
was  there  the  nsuiU  silence  of  Boman 
Catholic  churches,  for  the  low  hum  of 
praying  voices  was  rising  like  a  storm ;  in 
a  strange  monotonous,  worldless  way, 
coming  one  hardly  knew  whence  or  how, 
and  beating  all  on  one  wailing  note. 

We  saw  them  begin  to  illnminate  the 
church.  It  was  a  curious  effect  when,  at 
the  end  of  the  Ions  dark  vista,  a  brilliant 
fiery  cross  glided  slowly  up  Arom  the 
ground  and  hung  suspended  over  the  high 
altar.    Outside,  when  all  was  complete. 


the  scene  was  one  hard  to  describe,  hardor 
still  to  forget    Every  available  place  was 
illuminated  uniformly  with  small,  clear  oil- 
lamps.    With  their  soft  golden  lustre,  the 
lower  line  of  every  window  in  the  long 
convent  facade  was  traced  oai,  displaying 
the  rare  beauty  of  a  great  oonoerted  illu- 
mination, falling  in  regular  ordered  lines. 
The  church  porch  was  very  brilliant,  massed 
round  with  lamps,  and  surmounted  by  the 
sacred    monogram    and    a   large   cross. 
Moreover,  the  arcades,  the  hotels  below, 
and    all    the    houses   within    tight  were 
traced    with    the   same    lustrous   golden 
lines ;  and  high  on  the  hills  a  large  brilli- 
ant cross  seemed  in  the  darkness  to  float 
in  the  air.    In  the  lower  right-hand  part 
of  the  Plats,  a  great  altar,    behind  stood 
an  illuminated  transparent  picture  of  the 
Madonna,  and  above  this  a  smaller  ^eteh 
of  angel's  heads ;  the  golden-tinted  lamps 
surrounded  both  with  a  deep  border,  trac- 
ing out  arches  and  pillars  of  Ught.    The 
altar  was  raised  on  steps  covered  with 
scarlet  cloth ;  it  faced  the  cathedral  with 
all  the  wide  stretch  of  the  Flats  between, 
and  seemed  to  wait,  as  the  multitude  of 
people  were  waiting,  for  what   was  to 
come. 

Inside  the  church  there  was  now  scaroely 
standing-room.  The  gallery  was  tnced 
round  with  lamps.  Behind  the  choir 
screen  all  was  brilliant  light,  figures  mov- 
ing to  and  fro,  clouds  of  incense  floatin| 
up,  dimming  the  gorgeous  vestments  of 
the  officiating  priests,  broken  pieces  of 
chant  caught  up  and  answered  oy  an  or- 
ffan  at  the  further  end  of  the  church. 
Last  came  the  solemn  elevation  of  the 
Host;  and  then  the  gates  were  opened, 
and  slowly  down  the  centre  of  the  church 
moved  the  long-ezpNOcted  procession.  First 
the  chanting  choristers  with  lighted  ta- 
pers ;  next  the  bishops,  priests,  visitors,  s 
hundred  or  more ;  ana  then,  under  a  splen- 
did canopy,  in  trailing  robes  stiff  with 
gold,  came  the  Prince- Abbot,  betting  in  s 
high  jewelled  chalice  the  consecrated 
Host ;  and,  as  he  passed,  all  fell  on  their 
knees  or  bowed  to  the  very  ground. 

I  wish,  and  hopelessly  wish,  I  oould  de- 
scribe the  scene  on  the  Plats.  It  was  s 
perfect  summer  night,  with  neither  moon 
nor  cloud,  and  the  dark  dome  of  the  skr 
seemed  to  ouiver  with  the  multitude  of 
the  stars.  The  convent  and  the  ehnr^ 
the  arcades  and  the  hotels,  all  were 
sketched  out  with  long  brilliant  lines  of 
li^ht ;  the  great  cross  ott  the  distant  h^ 
with  no  visible  standing-pointy  looked  like 
a  new  wonder  of  the  heavens.  On  every 
side,  silent  and  bareheaded,  some  10,000 
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pM^lfl  wen  waiting ;  and  what  they 
waited  for  was  coming :  a  long  procession 
with  glimmering  lines  of  tapers  slowly 
moving  oat  from  the  chnreh  doors,  across 
the  terraoey  down  the  steps,  then  earring 
roond  towards  the  illuminated  altar.  As 
the  Abbot  came  ont  of  the  chnreh,  the 
low  chant  of  the  choristers  was  caught  up 
bj  a  sodden  burst  of  military  music:  as 
he  passed  down,  the  close-pressing  lines 
of  people  knelt  on  both  sides.  He  came 
to  tiie  altar,  and  there  prayed,  under  the 
starlit  sky,  with  bishops,  in  Testments  only 
leas  gorgeous  than  his  own,  grouped  round 
him.  In  the  balcony  of  a  house  near  was 
a  pietaresqae  band  of  priests,  with  vari- 
008  instruments,  and  of  choristers  who  ac* 
compahied  the  service  with  some  beautiful 
mass-music ;  the  effect  was  heightened  by 
the  soft,  distant  tones  of  a  hidden  organ, 
which  filled  every  interval.  As  if  to 
leave  no  emotion  untouched,  one  was 
startled  now  and  then  by  the  sudden 
thunder  of  cannon  from  the  hills  behind. 
The  climax  came  when  the  music  was 
hushed,  and,  amid  such  silence  that  his 
every  tone  was  heard,  the  Prince- Abbot 
turned  roand  to  the  people,  and  three 
times  raising  the  Host  on  high,  three  times 
blessed  them  in  the  Holy  Name;  while 
three  times  as  he  paused  between,  the 
toQing  sound  of  the  cannon  shook  the  air, 
and  the  whole  multitude  knelt  on  the 
ground,  as  if  a  sudden  gentle  wind  were 
ntning  over  a  field  and  bending  every 
blade  of  ff  rass. 

Then  the  procession  was  formed  again, 
and  made  its  way  back  to  the  church. 

There  is  no  more  to  tell.  The  service 
was  continued,  but  the  crowd  in  the  church 
had  become  a  real  risk  to  encounter.  And 
ao  we  took  our  carriages  again  and  drove 
bsck  to  Bmnnen,  getting  there  after  mid- 
night. Bat  those  who  were  true  pilgrims 
sod  took  no  carriage-help  fared  differently. 
Crowds  of  them,  we  were  told,  would  stay 
till  morning  in  devotion  before  the  shrine ; 
thousands  would  sleep  in  the  town,  getting 
what  aooommodation  they  could ;  and  very 
many  wonld  pass  the  ni  j^ht  walking  home. 

I  think  that  at  Einsiedeln  we  were  at 
first  inclined  —  looking  only  at  the  (jaudy 
display  of  pious  wares,  and  at  the  mter- 
mittffliog  of  a  pretty  trade  in  sweets,  um- 
brelms,  and  handkerchiefs  —  to  scoff:  but 
we  remained  to  pray.  As  the  day  drew 
00,  the  earnestness  of  the  pilgrims  became 
Tery  evident*  One  forgot  the  vacant  gaz- 
iogs,  the  curious  eyes  of  kneeling  acd 
praying  pilgrims  which  followed  us  through 
the  church :  for  we  beaan  to  see  that  these 
were  exceptional,  and  that  the  rule  was 


one  of  steady,  hearty  prayer,  of  simple 
faith  and  real  devotion :  tempers  of  mind 
which  neither  Protestantism  nor  philoso- 
phy could  have  improved.  And  who  that 
saw  the  vast  kneeling  multitudes,  and 
heard  the  chant  of  importunate  voices  of 
men  and  women  dutifully  rendering  fhe 
best  worship,  perhaps,  they  were  capable 
of,  could  wish  to  make  these  Swiss  pil- 
grims either  philosophers  or  Protestants  ? 


From  Ssiat  Paalf . 
OFF  THE  8KELLI03. 

BT  JBA.V  IirOBLOW. 

Onb  day,  just  after  the  third  house  was 
furnished  with  its  larder,  our  friend  the 
vicar  came  in  to  see  me.  ^  Miss  Graham,'* 
said  he,  ^  do  you  know  that  this  maid  of 
yours  is  doiuff  a  great  work  ?  Why,  she 
is  reclaiming  the  people  in  her  court  from 
their  barbarity;  but  now,  mark  me,  this 
thing  will  get  wind  if  you  don't  mind,  and 
then  the  world  will  come  to  look,  and 
good-by  to  your  usefulness." 

I  was  rather  alarmed  at  the  notion  of 
people  coming  to  look  on. 

^  Keep  it  snug,  keep  it  snug,"  he  re- 
peated. '^  Don't  for  your  life  have  any 
conferences,  and  don't  let  her  mention  it 
at  the  district  meeting.  It's  all  stuff  about 
thinking  it  your  duty  to  proclaim  the  good 
she  has  been  privileged  to  do,  that  others 
may  do  likewise.  Talk  and  publicity  are 
the  ruin  of  this  city.  I  hope  nobody  will 
flatter  that  woman  and  spoil  her." 

Happily  the  things  did  not  **  get  wind, '^ 
and,  more  happily  still,  I  earned  before 
midsummer  ten  pounds  more  by  my  en- 
graving, and  we  put  larders  into  the  other 
three  houses. 

At  midsummer  I  gave  up  my  little  pu- 
pils, and  took  to  wood-engraving  alto- 
gether. But  I  was  now  much  more  free. 
I  had  done  with  drawing  and  engraving 
lessons,  and,  without  spending  more  than 
four  hours  a  day  at  my  art,  I  could 
earn  one  pound  ten  a  week,  and  some- 
times more.  As  I  could  live  on  my  in- 
come, I  did  not  scruple  to  devote  this 
money  to  Anne,  and  she  soon  "  annexed  " 
another  court.  We  got  the  houses  white- 
washed from  garret  to  cellar,  and  intro- 
duced the  second  of  Mr.  Brandon's  plans. 
This  was  a  hiring-room.  We  laid  in  a 
stock  of  pancheons,  pots,  kettles,  smooth- 
ing-irons, baskets,  brooms,  gowns,  cloaks 
and  bonnets,  coats,  blankets,  sheets, 
mattrasses,  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  bottles. 
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boxes,  etc.,  etc.,  and  Anne  opened  it  for 
hiring  every  day  for  an  hour. 

Suppose  a  woman  wanted  to  make  bread, 
she  oame  and  hired  a  pancheon,  cost  price 
tenpence ;  she  paid  a  penny  for  the  use  of 
i^and  when  she  had  hired  ten  times  it  be- 
came her  own  property.  But  perhaps  in 
the  meantime  it  had  been  lent  out  ten  or 
twelve  times  to  other  women,  and  yet  was 
manifestly  none  the  worse ;  therefore  we 
made  the  pancheon  pay  for  the  broom  and 
scrubbing-brush,  which  were  perishable, 
and  which  accordingly  we  gave  tenpence 
for,  and  sold  for  fourpence.  'J  bus  a  wo- 
man got  a  scrubbing-brush  when  she  had 
hired  it  four  times,  and  was  accommodated 
with  other  articles  in  the  same  proportion. 

The  plan  cost  us  very  little  more  than 
the  rent  of  the  rooms,  always  excepting 
Anne's  time  and  keep.  The  clothing, 
especially  the  bonnets,  I  introduced  be- 
cause the  usual  excuse,  and  a  true  one,  for 
never  entering  a  place  of  worship  was  that 
they  had  no  decent  clothes  to  go  in.  I  let 
one  bonnet,  gown,  and  cloak  at  three  half- 
pence a  time  for  the  set,  and  thus  ten  sets 
of  clothing  enabled  thirty  women  to  go  to 
church  once  each  on  Sunday,  and  very 
soon  we  sold  them  at  half-price.  They 
could  always  produce  the  money,  and  I 
had  as  manv  candidates  as  I  could  supply. 
Anne  and  I  made  the  bonnets.  Wo  did 
not  attempt  to  give  them  a  dowdy  air,  or 
the  least  look  of  workhouse  simplicity,  but 
covered  the  shapes  with  dark  silk,  and  put 
in  the  caps  a  few  bright  flowers  such  as 
the  more  decent  classes  of  poor  women 
wear. 

I  do  not  speak  here  of  the  ordinary  Lon- 
don poor  wno  have  people  to  look  after 
them,  and  as  a  rule  send  their  children  to 
school,  can  read  and  write  themselves,  and 
are  of  such  a  class  as  no  one  is  afraid  to 
visit.  Our  district,  especially  the  part 
that  Anne  *^  annexed  "  and  set  up  the  hir- 
ing-room  in,  was  quite  below  that.  The 
people,  as  a  rule,  had  no  clothes  but  what 
they  walked  about  in ;  the  rshildren  were 
under  scarcely  any  control,  and  though 
most  of  them  had  picked  up  the  accom- 
plishments of  reading  and  writing  at  rag- 
sed  schools,  any  moral  teaching  that  hiKl 
been  given  them  had  glanced  off  and  been 
lost  in  the  uncongenial  atmosphere  of 
home. 

At  midsummer  I  began  to  feel  that  Anne 
was  a  grand  person  to  have  and  to  keep. 
I  hoped  no  society  would  get  her  away 
f^om  me.  I  could  earn,  with  no  more  time 
spent  on  work  than  served  to  keep  me  em- 
ployed and  happy,  about  one  pound  ten  a 
week ;  and  I  let  her  have  it  all.    She  never 


began  by  preaching  to  people  aboat  thiir 
faults  or  even  their  crimes.  She  took  for 
ff  ran  ted  that  they  knew  they  were  sinnen. 
What  she  insisted  on  with  them  was  that 
they  were  miserable,  and  that  €vod  had 
provided  both  an  earthly  and  a  heavenly 
remedy. 

Some  people  came  to  her  sometimes  who 
wished  her  to  feel  that  she  ought  not  to 
try  to  prepare  the  poor  to  move  out  <^  the 
country,  but  rather  to  provide  for  their 
being  comfortable  and  happy  where  they 
were.    I  think  this  notion  disturbed  Asue 
at  first,  for  she  was  taking  great  pains  by 
means  of  pictures  and  evening  readings  of 
interesting  tales  to  prepare  some  of  her 
families  to  move  to  Canada.    If  it  was  the 
will  of  Providence  that  England  ahoold  be 
so  full  of  people,  was  it  flying  in  the  fisoe  of 
Providence  to  want  to  redistribute  them? 
Anne  went  to  Wigfield  about  this  time 
for  a  few  days'  rest,  and  to  see  her  friends. 
Then  meeting  Mr.  Brandon,  she  told  him 
her  trouble,  and  he  showed  her  a  map  of 
England.    '*  If  the  Isle  of  Wight  was  cram- 
med with  people,"  he  said,  *'  and  England 
almost  empty,  should  you  think  it  wrong 
in  that  case  to  bring  over  as  many  as  yoa 
could  ?  " 

**  Well,  no,  sir ;  but  then  it  is  so  near. 
But,  sir,  I'm  told  that  capital  will  always 
attract  labour,  and  England,  therefore, 
must  be  crowded.  They  say  emigration  is 
only  a  remedy  for  a  time." 
^  But  that  time  is  our  time." 
'^  Only  they  say  that  sending  folks  off 
does  not  really  get  at  the  root  ci  the 
matter." 

''  Excepting  in  the  case  of  those  who  go. 
And  don  t  you  think  they  are  worth  con- 
sidering ?  " 

I  went  to  stay  with  Misa  Tott  while 
Anne  was  at  Wigfleld.  This  was  before 
Valentine's  year  o^  freedom  had  expired; 
and  now  his  father  was  so  mnch  better 
that  Giles  went  to  Canada.  The  Oubit's 
letters  then  began  to  get  really  interest- 
ing, and  more  manly;  he  was  learning 
farming  of  a  practical  farmer  very  near  his 
homo.  He  seemed  to  like  it,  and  seemed 
also  to  feel  the  responsibility  of  being  left 
to  take  care  of  his  father^s  affairs,  and  in 
some  sort  to  be  in  the  place  that  his  brother 
was  accustomed  to  occupy. 


CHAPTER     XXTni. 

"  Herken  this  oonsell  for  thy  riokemess ; 
Upon  thj  giad^  daj  have  in  thy  mindQ 
The  onware  woe  of  harm  that  ooa'th  behind.' 


The  year  came  to  an  end.    Valentine 
had  not  failed  to  remind  me  of  it,  and  hsd 
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written  more  than  onoe  of  hii  hope  that 
he  ahoald  come  up  to  London  and  haye  mj 
answer  in  person.  Bat  he  did  not  come, 
and  he  did  not  write. 

I  was  surprised;  bat  on  the  fifth  day 
after  the  time  when  I  had  thouffht  to  be 
asked  for  my  decisive  answer,  I  saw  the 
announcement  of  Mr.  Mortimer's  death  in 
the  Times. 

Valentine,  the  last  time  he  had  written, 
had  mentioned  that  his  father  was  uling. 
Dear,  beaatifal,  good  old  manl   he  had 

spent  a  happy  life,  and  he  died  a  peaceful 
death* 

When  I  wrote  to  condole  with  Valentine, 
I  did  not  ask  any  questions  as  to  the  future 
plans  of  the  family ;  but  he  told  me  of  his 
own  accord  all  that  I  cared  to  know. 

Giles,  he  said,  had  left  written  instruc- 
tions with  him  that,  under  all  drcnm- 
stances,  the  house  and  establishment  were 
to  be  kept  up  till  his  return  :  everything 
was  to  go  on  as  usual.  He  also  told  me, 
with  his  own  beaatifal  frankness,  that  one 
of  Uie  last  things  his  father  had  said  to 
him  had,  in  a  certain  way,  concerned  me. 
The  old  man  had  told  him  that  he  was  still 
very  young  to  engage  himself  in  marriage, 
and  be  wished  he  would  yet  wait  a  few 
months  longer. 

He  conveyed  to  me  the  impression  that 
Mr.  Mortimer  had  not  left  much  property 
behind  him ;  and  in  a  succeeding  letter  he 
told  me  plainly  that  his  father,  less  pru- 
dent for  himself  than  for  his  step-son,  nad 
got  involved  in  some  mining  speculations, 
and  that  when  the  debts  were  paid  it  was 
thought  there  would  be  nothing  left  for  his 
children. 

Mrs.  Henfrey  had  a  handsome  jointure. 
He  would  have  nothing ;  and  Liz  and  Lou 
would  be  dependent  on  Giles,  though  the 
latter,  with  her  little  portion  of  a  thousand 
pounds,  was  to  be  married  to  Captain 
Walker  as  soon  as  Giles  returned. 

Valentine  was  an  affectionate  fellow; 
bat  I  observed  that  he  spoke  of  his  brother 
as  likely  to  feel  Mr.  Mortimer's  death  more 
than  any  of  them ;  and  I  thought  this 
probable,  for  the  old  man  was  very  fond 
and  very  proud  of  him ;  he  loved  him  with 
the  peculiar  partiality  of  amiable  old  age. 

Anne  and  I  went  for  a  few  weeks  to 
Hastings  during  the  spring  that  followed. 
I  had  hoped  that  my  uncle  would  take  me 
on  boara  the  **  Curlew  "  that  year,  but  no 
invitation  came,  and  shortly  aiter  oar  re- 
turn I  was  made  aware  of  the  reason. 

*^  Madame,"  said  Mrs.  Brand,  writing  to 
me  for  the  first  time,  '*  Master  sends  hu 
respects  to  you,  and  I  was  to  tell  you  that 
M^.  Graham  has  married  that  young  wo- 


man after  all.  Master  is,  so  to  speak, 
heart-broken  about  it,  and  doesn't  seem 
to  ei\joy  his  meals  nor  his  pipe  at  alL 
Dear  ma'am,  don't  take  on  more  than  vou 
can  help;  she  was  always  an  impuaent 
hussy,  and  we  knew  it  must  come  to  this 
at  ^  last.  But  master  had  made  himself 
quite  a  slave  to  Mr.-  Graham,  to  keep  it 
off  as  long  as  he  could. 
I  "  Master  says  he  shouldn't  have  minded 
<  her  being  a  barmaid,  no  more  than  noth- 
ing at  all,  if  she  could  have  brought  him  a 
good  character ;  and  he  would  have  taken 
her  on  board,  and  made  the  best  of  her ; 
for,  said  he  to  me, '  if  a  young  man  that 
has  not  led  a  good  life  is  willing  to  marry, 
that  is  a  bad  fellow  who  would  prevent 
him,  let  the  girl  be  who  she  will.'  But 
bless  you,  ma'am,  he  cannot  demean  him- 
self to  notice  Mrs.  Tom  Graham. 

^  The  master  cannot  seem  to  settle  at 
all  without  Mr.  Graham,  so  he  never  says 
a  word  about  the  marriage  to  him ;  and 
when  he  chooses  to  come  on  board  and 
cruise  about  a  bit  he  does  ;  but  he  has  tak- 
en a  small  house  at  Southampton  for  his 
wife. 

•     _ 

**  Mr.  Graham  has  often  mentioned  you 
to  me,  ma'am,  lately,  and  last  Tuesday 
week  he  said  to  me,  ^  If  you  ever  write  to 
my  sister,  Mrs.  Brand,  send  my  love  to 
her. 

**So  no  more  at  present,  from  your 
humble  servant,  Msrct  Brand." 

It  is  remarkable  on  what  very  slight 
hints,  and  even  on  what  unexpected  si- 
lences, a  strong  impression  can  be  formed  I 
I  knew  that  this  had  been  long  impend- 
ing; but  how  I  had  become  possessed 
of  the  knowledge,  even  before  going  to 
Wigfield,  I  cannot  say.  I  had  been  de- 
termined not  to  acknowledge  it  even  to 
myself,  for  it  seemed  to  have  no  ground 
to  stand  upon,  and  certainly  I  had  noth- 
ing to  quote  for  it.  I  might  be  wrong, 
and,  therefore,  silence  was  my  best  coarse 
with  regard  to  it. 

For  thitf  trouble  I  could  find  no  remedy 
but  patience  —  and  work.  My  heart  went 
into  mourning  for  this  one  brother  of 
mine.  It  seemed  so  certain  that  he  would 
deteriorate  under  such  influence,  and  as  be 
would  not  write,  he  was  already  lost  to  me. 
*  Some  months  before  I  first  came  on 
board  the  '*  Curlew,"  he  had  first  met  with 
the  woman  who  was  to  oast  her  dark  shad- 
ow over  his  future  life.  He  was  weak  and 
could  not  resist,  and  yet  he  was  obstinate 
and  would  not  give  others  a  chance  of 
saving  him  by  keeping  him  out  of  her 
way. 
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I  felt  Tom's  utter  loss  yery  keenly,  bat  I 
Btruegled  against  sorrow  as  well  as  I 
could,  and  I  had  Valentine's  letters  to 
help  me,  for  Valentine  was  improving  fast, 
and  now,  as  was  his  due,  my  heart  began 
to  turn  to  him  with  aflSactionate  depend- 
ence; he  had  made  himself  important  to 
me;  he  was  taking  pains  to  nt  himself 
for  the  important  duties  of  life,  and  he  let 
me  take  to  myself  the  comfort  of  thinking 
that  I  was  doing  him  good,  that  the  mo- 
tives I  set  before  him  were  not  without 
their  effect,  and  that,  under  my  influence, 
he  was  growing  more  manly,  more  steady, 
and  more  serious. 

This  was  a  pleasure,  no  doubt,  but  not 
exactly  the  kind  of  pleasure  I  should  have 
chosen.  I  wanted  to  look  up,  not  down ; 
I  would  gladly  have  obeyed  a  master,  but 
I  was  not  to  have  a  master  —  I  was  to 
prepare  fbr  myself  a  faithful  and  affection- 
ate companion,  whom  it  was  to  be  my 
province  to  improve. 

I  knew  this  was  what  I  could  have,  and 
I  often  reflected  whether  it  was  not  better 
to  take  the  heart  that  was  ready  for  me, 
than  to  stay  behind  without  a  friend  in 
this  hemisphere,  and  placed  in  such  a  po- 
sition that  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  me 
to  make  friends. 

St.  George  did  not  reach  England  till 
the  June  after  Mr.  Mortimer's  death,  and 
I  no  sooner  saw    him  and  Valentine  to- 

§  ether  than  I  became  aware  how  much 
earer  Valentine  was  than  he,  how  coolly 
I  could  now  look  on  the  bad  taste  he  had 
betrayed  in  his  conduct  to  me,  and  how 
secure  I  could  now  feel  in  the  easy  frank- 
ness, the  growing  affection,  and  the  steady 
improvement  of  the  Oubit. 

I  still  admired  St.  Greorge's  unselflsh- 
ness,  his  benevolence,  and  high-minded 
generosity;  but  I  began  to  feel  that  he 
was  not  suited  for  the  gentle  companion- 
ship of  daily  life.  He  loved  ana  cared 
for  Valentine  with  an  absorbing  affection 
that  he  did  not  now  attempt  to  conceal 
from  me ;  he  seemed  to  have  transferred  to 
him  all  the  regard  that  he  had  hitherto  be- 
stowed on  his  father,  but  he  took  very  lit- 
tle notice  of  me,  and  if  I  had  not  been  ex- 
pressly assured  by  Valentine  that  he  was 
anxious  for  our  marriage,  I  should  have 
supposed  that  he  disliked  the  notion  of  it, 
for  he  only  came  to  see  me  twice,  though 
the  two  brothers  stayed  in  London  a  fort- 
nieht. 

I  enjoyed  that  fortnight.  I  was  fast  re- 
conciling myself  to  the  notion  of  spending 
my  life  with  Valentine,  and  I  liked  to  list- 
en to  his  plans,  in  which,  of  course,  I  was 
always  supposed  to  play  a  conspicuous  part. 


Giles  had  bought  a  fine  tract  of  land, 
with  one  house  on  it ;  they  were  to  build 
another,  and  each  brother  was  to  occupy 
one. 

It  was  such  a  fine  climate  —  neither  too 
hot  nor  too  cold — such  streams  for  fish- 
ing, and  a  fine  sea^board  and  soil  —  such 
timber,  such  shells  to  be  picked  up,  snch 
ferns  to  be  gathered,  that  gradually,  as  I 
listened  to  the  enthusiastic  voice  (which, 
by-the-bye,  was  no  longer  cracked),  I  be- 
gan to  grow  enthusiastic  in  my  turn,  and 
consider  how  delightful  it  would  be  to 
begin  a  new  life  in  a  new  country  —  a  nse- 
ful,  free,  active  life,  with  at  least  one  per- 
son to  whose  happiness  I  should  be  of  con- 
sequence and  among  others  whom  I  had 
worked  for  and  helped  to  reclaim  £roDi 
barbarism. 

So  Valentine  and  Giles  went  away  again 
—  the  latter  having  set  plans  on  foot,  in 
the  courts  and  alleys  where  Anne  visited, 
which  were  to  result  in  the  sending  out  of 
about  forty  people  —  men,  women,  and 
children.  How  hard  he  worked !  —  vigor- 
ous hand  and  comprehensive  brain  both 
brought  to  bear  on  the  plans  he  was  ma- 
turing. He  came  to  see  me,  as  I  said, 
twice  —  the  first  time  he  stayed  only  a  few 
minutes;  the  second  time  he  stayed  two 
hours,  and  spent  them  in  giving  me  in- 
structions and  advice,  that  f  might  be  able 
to  go  on  with  what  he  had  begun. 

**  It  is  most  desirable,"  he  observed, 
"that  these  very  people  should  be  settled 
about  our  land,  for  they  have  a  perfect 
enthusiasm  for  you,  and  would  do  any- 
thing in  the  world  to  serve  and  please 
you." 

"No  wonder  1"  exclaimed  Valentine, 
coming  up  and  sparring  at  him  with 
clenched  fists;  "hasn't  she  devoted  her 
whole  time  to  them,  except  the  few  hours 
spent  in  scribbling  to  me  ?  Oh,  why  was 
I  thrown  among  such  excellent  people! 
Giles,  you  villain,  you've  sailed  all  over 
the  world  on  purpose  to  make  me  feel 
small;  you  and  Dorothea  have  been  the 
ruin  of  me ;  Pm  crushed  beneath  the 
weight  of  your  excellences  I  Sir,  yon  have 
much  to  answer  for  I  If  it  wasn't  for  the 
presence  of  a  lady,  I  would  knock  you 
down.  What  business,  indeed,  have  you 
to  be  so  much  better  than  your  neigh- 
bours ?  " 

"  Come,  none  of  this  1  "  said  Giles,  start- 
ing up  and  laughing ;  "  if  you  want  to 
knock  me  down,  set  to  work  and  have 
done  with  it ;  show  your  prowess  in  this 
presence,  which  ought  to  inspirit  you." 

"  On  second  thoughts,  Dorothea,"  said 
Valentine,  turning  to    me,    "on   second 
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thoaghts — though  I  coald  easilj  do  it, 
mind  job  1  —  I.  shall  forbear.  '  Birds  in 
their  little  nests  agree,  and  His  a  shocking 
sight,'  &C.  No,  Giles,  this  once  I  won't  do 
it  It's  a  weak  point  of  his,  D.  dear,  to 
think  he's  strong.  Tou  may  sit  down 
sgain,  Giles;  jonr  brother  has  forgiren 
yon.    Speak  to  him,  Dorothea." 

**  Sit  down,  Mr.  firandon,  Valentine  will 
excose  you  this  once  for  being  his  superior, 
and  you  cannot  Tery  well  throw  him  out 
of  this  window,  because  there  is  an  area 
oatside." 

Mr.  Brandon,  however,  did  not  sit  down 
again ;  he  had  laughed ;  but  when  we 
b^n  to  talk  toge&er,  he  went  to  the 
window,  and  stood  gravely  looking  out,  as 
if  lost  in  thought.  In  that  attitude  he 
continued  till  Valentine  said  be  was  ready 
to  go,  and  he  then  turned  and  shook  hands 
with  me,  and  sighed.  He  looked  gloomy 
enough  then,  perhaps  a  little  irate  also, 
for  Valentine  had  kept  him  waiting  some 
time,  and  it  was  scarcely  possible  that  they 
Qoold  reach  their  triun. 

They  set  ofil  I  knew  it  would  be  two 
months  before  I  should  see  Valentine 
again ;  but  I  was  easy  on  this  point  —  he 
never  gave  me  the  least  cause  to  be  other- 
wise. Early  in  August,  Mrs.  Henfrey,  Liz, 
and  Valentine  were  going  to  the  sea-side ; 
Anne  and  I  were  to  visit  the  same  place, 
and  there  I  was  to  give  to  Valentine  my 
final  answer. 

The  time  passed  not  unpleasantly.  I 
earned  a  good  deal  of  money  for  the  out- 
fits of  my  people ;  but  I  never  improved 
in  wood-engraving  beyond  a  certain  point : 
I  attained  great  facility  and  quickness,  but 
was  conscious  myself  that  I  should  never 
excel.  I  had  illustrated  several  little 
books  of  small  importance,  and  never  was 
in  want  of  work ;  therefore  I  did  not  care 
particularly  to  find  that  I  was  not  to  ad- 
vance any  further ;  for  if  I  did  go  to  New 
Zealand,  I  should  not  exercise  the  art 
there,  and  in  the  meantime  I  could  earn 
two  guineas  a  week,  and  spfdnd  it  on  my 
emigrants. 

l£r.  Brandon  came  up  again  to  London 
in  July ;  I  never  saw  him,  excepting  in  the 
district,  whither  I  now  sometimes  went 
with  Anne.  It  was  a  ffreat  undertaking 
to  ship  off  so  many  people,  and  the  weather 
was  intensely  hot,  which  added  to  his 
iatiffne.  My  chief  business  was  with  the 
douing  required,  and  I  often  sat  up  till 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  working 
through  the  summer  nights,  with  the  win- 
dows open  to  admit  the  night  air,  which 
was  fresh  and  wholesome,  compared  with 
what  we  had  to  breathe  in  the  oay. 


Always  cheerful,  always  kind  to  the 
people,  reassuring  the  women,  instructing 
the  men,  I  heard  of  Mr.  Brandon  day  by 
day,  though  I  did  not  see  him ;  and  I  heard 
from  Valentine,  sometimes  every  week, 
sometimes  oftener» 

One  day  he  sent  me  a  little  hamper  of 
plants  by  the  railway.  I  unpacked  them 
myself,  as  Anne  was  out,  and  set  them  one 
by  one  on  my  table.  Afterwards  I  noticed 
that  the  pots  were  wrapped  in  paper  that 
had  been  written  upon.  Old  exercises  I 
thought  the  writing  looked  like:  it  was 
clear  and  round,  and  very  distinct.  The 
flowers  were  more  attractive  than  these 

Sapers,  and  I  do  not  think  my  eye  was 
rawn  to  the  writing  again  for  two  days, 
when,  as  I  sat  quietly  engraving,  these 
words  were  clearly  seen  :  *'  Tell  you  what 
I  have  been  about,  my  lad  ?  Don't  flatter 
yourself:  I  shall  do  no  such  thing.  'A 
man  who  cannot  mind  his  own  business  is 
not  to  be  trusted  with  the  king's.'  Be- 
sides you  might  treat  my  letters  as  yon  do 
Miss         "    Here  a  hiatus. 

How  queer  of  Valentine,  I  thought,  to 
use  old  letters  to  wrap  his  pots  in  !  And 
I  felt  rather  pained  to  think  that  perhaps 
he  laid  my  letters  about  in  the  same  way. 

I  took  off  this  bit  of  paper,  destroyed  it, 
glanced  at  another  pot,  and  these  solemn 
words  met  my  eyes :  '^  It  is  not  possible 
truly  to  believe  that  He  gave  life  and  yet 
not  to  love  the  Giver ;  it  is  not  possible 
to  human  nature  to  love  without  trying 
to  please  the  object  of  the  love.  And 
how  can  you  talk  with  contempt  of  small 
beginnings  and  worthless  atempts?  If 
€r^  does  not  despise  'the  day  of  small 
things,'  you  must  not  despise  it  either." 

It  made  the  blood  rush  to  my  face  to 
think  that  Anne,  and  the  servants,  and- 
Mrs.  Bolton,  and  her  pupils,  might  all 
probably  have  read  this  letter.  I  began 
to  suspect  who  alone  could  have  written 
thus  to  Valentine,  and  when  I  turned  the 
pot  to  the  other  side  the  writing  was  too 
fatally  clear  for  a  single  word  to  be  mis- 
taken. ^  1  have  paid  your  bills,  and,  you 
young  scapegrace,  don't  leave  this  about, 
for  I  should  feel  humiliated  if  any  living 
soul  saw  that  I  demeaned  myself  to  the 
pitch  of  caring  so  much  about  you.  Why 
can't  you  bum  your  letters  instead  of 
throwing  them  about  the  floors,  and  wip- 
ingyour  razors  on  them ? " 

That  was  all ;  the  paper  was  torn  away, 
and  I  saw  no  signature.  But  Valentine 
had  also  sent  me  some  seeds  of  mignon- 
ette ;  they,  as  I  remembered,  were  twisted 
in  written  paper,  in  the  same  clear  hand. 
I  took  them,  turned  them  upside .  down. 
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that  I  might  not   read  the  writing,  and 

g receded  to  empty  tUem  into  a  g}M8 ;  hut 
ite  was  too  cunning  for  me.  The  name 
was  signed  corner  wise,  where  I  could  not 
fail  to  see  it :  Your  loving  brother,  G.  B." 

I  felt  exceedingly  Taxed.  This,  then, 
was  a  letter  addressed  to  Valentine  by 
Giles,  and  containing  a  particular  request, 
which  he  had  not  attenaed  to.  It  alluded 
to  a  habit  of  his  which  made  me  blush, 
and  wonder  what  he  did  with  my  letters. 
Was  he  likely  to  correspond  with  any 
other  Miss  beside  myself  ?  I  thought  not ; 
then  in  all  probability,  the  letters  that 
Giles  had  picked  up  were  my  letters. 

I  did  not  like  to  question  Valentine 
about  this,  but  it  had  a  sensible  effect  on 
my  mind.  I  wrote  more  cautiously,  and  I 
believe  that  till  Au<;ust  came,  and  my  peo- 
ple were  shipped  off,  and  Anne  and  I,  both 
looking  very  pale  after  long  residence  in 
London,  had  reached  the  pretty  little  bay 
where  we  were  to  spend  our  holidays,  I 
had  never  forgotten  the  ill-omened  piece 
of  paper  for  an  hour. 

A  prettv  little  cottage  had  been  taken 
for  ns  by  Mrs.  Henfrey,  It  was  near  their 
own  lodgings,  and  was  covered  with  china 
roses  and  passion  flower.  Valentine  met 
us  at  the  railway,  and  showed  such  simple 
and  natural  delight  that  I  was  touched. 
Who  was  I,  indeed,  that  he  should  care  so 
long  for  one  who  had  given  so  little  in  re- 
turn? 

When  I  had  chansed  my  dress  he  took 
me  to  his  sister,  and  I  drank  tea  with  her 
and  Liz,  Valentine  being  in  such  high 
spirits,  and  so  openly  complimentary,  that  I 
saw  he  was  in  no  doubt  as  to  my  accept- 
ing him. 

He  was,  indeed,  a  fine  fellow ;  his  cou^h 
had  left  him,  and  though  he  stooped  a  lit- 
tle, he  betrayed  no  other  sign  of  weak 
health.  He  had  all  his  father's  beauty  of 
feature ;  the  brown  whiskers  that  he  had 
prophesied  of  were  come.  And  as  he  sat 
opposite  to  me  in  his  sea-side  costume,  I 
could  not  help  looking  at  him  and  admir- 
ing him. 

"Valentine  looks  well,  my  dear,"  ob- 
served Mrs.  Henfrey. 

**  Aud  is  well,"  said  Liz. 

"  Good  action,"  Valentine  added,  ^  war- 
ranted to  go  quietly  in  harness,  no  vice  — 
rising  twenty-two  next  grass." 

Mrs.  Henfrey  laughed,  and  made  some 
remark  about  bis  going  in  harness. 

**  Why,  yes,*'  said  Valentine, "  the  soon- 
er I  make  up  my  mind  to  it  the  better. 
Look  at  Walker,  Lou  takes  away  all  his 
money,  and  only  allows  him  a  shilling  a 
day  for  his  little  pleasures." 


*' Excepting  what  he  spends  in  torn- 
pikes,"  observed  Mrs.  Henfrey !  "she  pays 
that." 

•*  If  I  were  Captain  Walker,"  I  remarked. 
"  I  should  not  allow  that.  I  should  choose 
to  be  master  in  my  own  honse." 

*«  Hear  her  1 "  cried  Valentine.  *«  Well, 
if  I  ever  have  a  wife,"  he  continued,  with 
affected  modesty  and  confusion,  **  as  there 
is  nothing  I  desire  so  much  as  to  please 
you,  I  shall  endeavour  to  be  master  m  my 
own  house." 

It  was  a  glorious  evening,  and  the  qoiet 
sea  was  sending  up  crisp  little  wavelets 
among  the  roundest  of  pebbles  and  the 
cleanest  of  sand.  Valentine  took  me  oot 
for  a  walk,  and  I  felt  all  the  extasy  that 
the  clear  sky,  and  wooded  cli£k,  and  snnny 
sea  can  impart,  when  one  has  long  been 
pent  up  in  a  city,  working  hard  and  think- 
ingmnch. 

Those  were  very  pleasant  days.  We 
rambled  about,  pleased  with  each  other, 
but  not  talking  in  lover-like  fashion.  I 
always  instinctively  checked  such  talk,  and 
he  followed  my  lead.  At  last,  when  we 
had  been  together  a  week,  he  one  day 
said,  as  we  were  walking  home  with  bas- 
kets full  of  shells  and  seaweed,  ^  Well,  D. 
dearest,  have  you  made  up  your  mind?  ** 

"  About  what  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Why,  whether  you'll  have  me.  Fve 
waited  very  patiently." 

"  So  you  have." 

"  And  Giles  says  we  really  ought  to  sail 
next  Christmas.  Come,  say  yes,  and  have 
done  with  it." 

"  Very  well ;  I  do  say  yea." 

**  You  do  I "  he  exclaimed,  throwing  np 
his  cap  and  catching  it  again ;  "  then  I  say 
hurra !  " 

We  walked  together  in  silence  for  half  a 
mile,  and  then  he  said,  — 

"Why  have  you  hesitated  so  long, 
dear? 

"Because  I  did  not  think  we  eared 
enough  for  each  other." 

"  And  you  think  so  still  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  but  the  time  is  so  near  that  now 
it  does  not  so  much  signify." 

"  Very  true,"  he  answered,  as  quietly  as 
possible ;  "  it's  not  likely,  yon  know,  that 
in  such  a  little  while  I  should  see  any  one 
I  like  better.  And  if  I  don't  love  yoa 
enough,  it's  certain  that  I  love  you  better 
than  anybody  else." 

I  think  that  was  all  that  passed  between 
me  and  this  amiable,  sweet-tempered  fel- 
low. I  felt  that  what  he  had  said  of  him- 
self was  also  true  of  me.  And  I  began  to 
see  that  when  we  were  once  married  we 
had  every  likelihood  of  Bappiness.  I  should 
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cmre  ten  times  more  for  lum  when  I  had 
made  it  my  duty  aod  the  occupation  of  my 
life  to  do  Ba    And  he  would  have  few  peo- 

{)le  to  compare  with  me  out  in  New  Zea- 
aod.  I  should  be  useful  and  even  necea- 
sary  to  him,  and  I  fully  beliered  that  he 
would  never  regret  the  wife  he  had  chosen. 

So  w^e  walked  home  quietly  together. 
He  showed  that  he  was  in  good  spirits  by 
singing  a  little  now  and  then ;  but  he  did 
not  kiss  me,  or  even  take  my  hand.  When 
I  came  in  Mrs.  Henfrey  asked  me  to  dine 
with  her,  and  I  agreed,  and  went  up  stairs 
to  take  off  my  bonnet.  In  the  meantime 
Valentine  had  told  his  sisters  what  had 
passed,  and  when  I  came  down  they  both 
tdssed  and  congratulated  me. 

And  so  this  matter  was  settled.  I  cer- 
tainly had  expected  it  to  be  accomplished 
with  more  dignity ;  but  when  the  question 
was  asked  I  was  ready  with  my  answer.  I 
had  taken  plenty  of  time  to  consider,  and 
at  last  had  made  up  my  mind,  not  that  I 
greatly  loved  Valentine,  but  that  I  could 
not  give  up  the  only  being  who  greatly 
lored  me. 

After  this  I  was  very  cheerftil  and  con- 
tented. Every  day  seemed  to  justify  me 
to  myself,  for  Valentine  was  in  delightful 
spirits,  pleased  with  me  and  everything  I 
did ;  and  never  so  happy  as  when  we  were 
rambling  about  together,  or  sitting  talking 
under  the  deep  shadows  of  the  crags. 

There  was  one  morning  that  made,  as  I 
supposed  at  the  time,  no  especial  impres- 
sion on  me.  I  had  on  a  hat  and  feather, 
his  first  present  to  me  for  my  personal 
adornment,'  excepting  the  ring.  We  sat  to- 
gether in  a  little  cove,  sorting  some  shells 
that  we  had  collected,  as  we  had  frequently 
done  before,  and  a  little  vessel  sailea  across 
the  blue  water,  rocking  prettily  and  gleam- 
ing white  in  the  sunshine.  The  tide  had 
gone  out  and  laid  bare  the  rocks  covered 
with  seaweed,  and  we  saw  a  man  stepping 
lightly  among  them,  and  sometimes  stand- 
ing still  and  gazing  out  to  sea^ 

'« Whoever  that  fellow  is,"  said  Valen- 
tine, ^'  he*s  not  as  happy  as  I  am." 

I  do  not  very  often  dream,  but  what  I 
have  dreamed  onoe  I  dream  again.  Many 
many  times  since  have  I  dreamt  of  that 
scene :  the  overhanging  crags,  the  delicate 
little  heaps  of  shells,  the  fluttering  of  the 
feathers  in  my  hat,  and  the  solitary  figure, 
concerning  which  Valentine  was  pleased  to 
remark,  *^he  is  not  as  happy  as  I  am." 

We  had  passed  a  pleasant  week  since  our 
engagement.  Sometimes  we  read  togeth- 
er, and  sometimes  we  practised.  Valen- 
tine's voice  was,  as  I  have  said  before,  no 
longer  cracked;  but  it  was  not  at  all  a 


good  one,  — it  was  poor,  thin,  and  of  small 
compass,  yet  it  was  his  great  ambition  to 
sing.  And  I  spent  many  an  hour  practis- 
ing his  songs  with  him,  and  artfully  ac- 
companying them,  humouring  him  in  the 
tune  and  covering  his  defects  as  well  as  I 
could. 

^  Well,"  said  Valentine,  rising  reluotant- 
Iv,  ^  I  suppose  I  ought  to  go  and  meet  old 
uiles  at  the  station." 

1  had  known  that  Giles  was  coming  that 
morning,  but  it  had  slipped  out  of  my 
mind,  and  I  now  said  that  if  he  would  not 
be  away  more  than  an  hour  I  would  sit 
there  aod  wait  for  him.  The  little  station 
was  just  a  Quarter  of  a  mile  off;  be  had 
only  to  climo  the  winding  path*  in  the  cliff, 
and  cross  a  strip  of  wild  heath,  and  there 
it  was. 

I  sat  there  alone  and  thanked  God  for  my 
present  happiness.  The  recreation  and 
pleasure  of  the  country  and  the  sea  were 
very  great ;  the  comfort  of  the  defined  fu- 
ture was  also  great ;  and  though  I  felt  none 
of  the  jealousies,  the  absorbing  interest, 
nor  the  restless  excitement  that  I  heard 
ascribed  to  lovers,  I  was  happy,  and  knew 
that  I  was  likely  to  be  more  so. 

A  man  who  began  so  gradually  and  rea« 
sonably  to  care  for,  and  deliberately  pre- 
ferred, without  idolizing  me,  was  likely,  as 
I  now  began  to  feel,  to  preserve  his  liking 
when  I  had  shown  him  that  I  deserved  it 
by  returning  it.  There  was'  no  over-esti- 
mation to  begin  with,  and  sink  to  its  nat- 
ural level.;  there  was  no  enthusiasm  to 
cool,  and  nothing  to  be  found  out.  We 
were  both  thoroughly  well  acquainted  with 
one  another,  and  now  that  I  liked  him  well, 
I  began  to  see  that  we  were  better  suited 
to  each  other  than  most  people.  Only,  I 
said  to  myself,  if  I  might  have  had  a  mas- 
ter I  But  I  checked  that  thought,  it  was  so 
mean:  and  I  confess  that  the  notion  of 
being  the  ruling  spirit  was  not  distasteful, 
if  only  it  could  be  concealed  from  others  1 
To  have  my  own  way,  and  vet  to  have  oth- 
er people  think  that  my  husband  ruled, 
would,  I  thought,  be  not  disagreeable,  and 
I  resolved  that  it  should  be  so.  I  had  al- 
ready been  able  to  make  Valentine  take 
my  views  of  certain  little  matters  and  act 
upon  them,  thinking  they  were  his  own.  I 
resolved  to  do  it  i^ain. 

Sitting  quite  alone  in  the  clear  heat  of 
that  exquisite  August  day,  I  let  my  heart 
sun  itself  with  the  beauty  around.  That 
nimble  and  delicious  air  seemed  to  pervade 
me,  and  make  me  more  buoyant  and  joy- 
ous. My  thoughts  and  the  pictures  that 
imagination  was  painting  for  me  of  my  fu- 
^  ture  mastered  colour  and  freshness  firom 
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the  yivid  oolourinz  about  me.  The  mur^ 
muriDg  Doise  of  London  being  hushed,  I 
could  hear  the  ezquiiite  tinkling  of  the 
water  that  only  just  curled  its  clear  brink 
as  it  broke  on  the  pebbles.  And  this  wa- 
ter was  making  the  very  music  I  was  to 
live  near  out  in  New  Zealand.  I  listened, 
and  it  seemed  to  prophesy  a  pleasant  some- 
thing. The  water  only  ffare  the  music, 
but  I  set  words  to  it,  and  the  music  and 
the  words  together  were  delightful  to  my 
heart.  The  water  turned  out  to  be  a  true 
prophet  I  did  not.  The  words  1  had 
sung  to  it  were  not  half  good  enough,  and 
were  all  wrong  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end. 

Voices  close  at  hand  —  Valentine's  and 
another.  Before  I  had  time  to  change  my 
attitude  they  turned  the  corner  of  the  cli£fo 
and  entered  the  tiny  cove. 

^*  Here  he  is,"  said  Valentine,  and  Giles, 
lifting  his  hat,  stooped  to  give  me  his  hand 
as  I  sat,  and  smiled  affectionately. 

They  sat  down,  Valentine  beside  me, 
Giles  in  front  of  us.  I  was  conscious  di- 
rectly of  a  great  change  for  the  better  in 
the  manner  of  the  latter.    He  was  now 

Suite  friendly  to  me,  and  having  come 
own  to  make  holiday,  he  had  left  business 
behind  him,  and  forgotten  for  the  time  his 
coppers  and  baths,  his  lectures,  emigrants, 
and  schools,  and  was  enjoying  the  scene 
about  him  with  tranquil  contentment. 

So  I  thought ;  and  when  Valentine  told 
me  that  he  was  the  man  whom  he  had  seen 
walking  among  the  rocks,  I  remarked, 
*'Then  you   were  mistaken  about  'that 
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man. 

'*  I  had  no  sooner  climbed  the  cliff,"  con- 
tinued Valentine,  "  than  he  recognized  me 
and  waved  his  wideawake." 

"  What  did  Valentine  say  about  *  that 
man '  ?  "  asked  Giles. 
'Valentine  told  him:  he  listened  with 
quiet  attention.  Perhaps  our  circumstan- 
ces, and  this  tacit  confession  of  Valentine's 
pride  in  them,  touched  and  pleased  him ; 
certain  it  is  that  he  looked  at  us  both  with 
a  smile  both  sweet  and  sunny,  as  one  might 
well  do  who  knew  that  he  had  made  two 
young  people  happy,  and  shaped  their 
pleasant  prospects  for  them,  and  smoothed 
their  way. 

^  And  why  did  you  say  he  was  mistak- 
en ?  "  he  asked,  addressing  me. 

His  eyes  and  his  whole  face  were  full  of 
such  a  much  higher  kind  of  happiness  than 
Valentine  had  exulted  in,  that  I  felt  I  had 
spoken  suddenly,  and  now  would  have 
given  something  to  have  been  silent. 

"  You  must  have  been  very  uncommonly 
jolly  indeed,  old  Giles,"  said  Valentine, 


**  if  you  were  then  as  jolly  as  I  was  — be- 
sides, you  were  all  alone." 

''My  dear  boy,  I  don't  at  all  doubt  that 
you  are  as  happy  as  you  know  how  to  be, 
—  perfectly  brim^^ul  of  happiness." 

"  And  not  as  happy  as  you  would  be  if 
you  were  engaged  and  in  my  circamstao- 
ces?" 

«  No." 

''  Nor  as  happy  as  I  am  now  ?  " 

''That  was  Miss  Graham's  opinion.  I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

"You're  a  miserable  bachelor." 

"  That's  my  own  fault." 

"  O  the  conceit  of  mankind  I  I  have  no 
doubt  he  thinks,  D.,  that  he  could  be  en- 
gaged to-morrow  if  I  liked." 

"  Not  the  least  question  of  it,"  he  an- 
swered. 

"  Then  wh^  don't  you  set  about  it  ? " 
asked  Valentine. 

'*  I  mean  to  do !  —  there  is  nothing  I  am 
more  convinced  of  than  that  I  should  be 
happier  married." 

"  O  yes !  that  abstract  question  is  set- 
tled, but  the  moment  one  ventures  to  point 
out  some  particular  lady  —^  " 

"  Why,  then,  being  such  a  modest  man, 
I  always  remark  that  I  know  she  would 
not  have  me." 

''  Just  hear  him,  D.,  how  idly  and  con- 
tentedly he  talks :  not  a  spark  of  enthusi- 
asm, no  fervour,  no  earnestness.  O  Giles, 
I  wouldn't  be  yon  for  a  good  deal.  You 
can  sit  opposite  to  the  sweetest  face,  and 
the  most  killing  hat  and  feather,  and  never 
remark  them  in  the  least." 

'*  There  you  are  mistaken ;  I  admire  the 
hat  and  feather  exceedingly." 

"  And  not  the  wearer,  Giles  ?  " 

Before  Giles  could  answer  I  started  up 
and  said  it  was  time  to  be  walking  home- 
wards. The  conversation  changed  to  boa^ 
ing  and  fishing.  Valentine  and  I  had  been 
out  the  whole  of  the  previous  morning  in 
a  boat,  and  had  only  caught  two  very  small 
mullet.  We<  related  our  adventures,  and 
Giles  criticised  the  rigging  of  the  fishing 
smacks.  Then  Valentine  launched  out  in 
praise  of  my  skill  in  rowing  and  climbing 
cliffs ;  my  feats  in  walking  long  distances, 
and  my  other  excellences,  while  I  tried  to 
stem  the  torrent  of  his  encomiums,  and 
Giles  indulgently  listened  and  smiled. 

Liz  and  Mrs.  Ilenfrey  loved  to  sit  in  a 
bathing  machine  reading  a  novel.  Giles 
liked  sailing  and  fishing.  And  Valentine 
and  I  liked  to  ramble  about,  and  sit  talk- 
ing under  the  cliffs.  Sometimes  in  the 
evening  Valentine  sang,  and  Giles  groaned 
over  his  false  notes,  and  shivered  with  the 
torture  his  mistakes  inflicted  on  him. 
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"  What  a  pity  you  will  sing,  my  dear  I  '* 
said  Mr«.  Henfrey,  one  night.  "Here's 
all  thij  good  accompanying  lost  upon  you ; 
whereas,  if  Dorothea  played  for  Giles  to 
sinff  to  it,  it  would  be  a  treat  to  hear  them/' 

This  very  unflattering  speech  for  once 
put  Valentine  out  of  temper,  and  he 
marched  into  the  little  garden.  I  sat  be- 
fore the  piano  for  a  few  minutes  while  Mrs. 
Henfrey  continued  her  remarks  to  Giles, 
but  he  did  not  offer  to  sing  nor  I  to  play, 
snd  I  presently  went  out  into  the  moon- 
light, and  soothed  Valentine  with  a  little 
harmless  flattery,  to  the  eflbct  that  I  liked 
playing  for  him  better  than  for  any  one 
else,  and  that  he  would  soon  sing  better  if 
be  took  pains. 

Meanwhile,  even  as  I  talked  to  him,  I 
seemed  to  become  conscious  of  a  slight 
change,  which  I  appeared  to  myself  then 
to  have  acted  on  before,  though  uncon- 
sciously. It  seemed  to  have  become  my 
province  to  please  him,  no  longer  his  to 
please  me,  and  as  I  continued  to  excuse 
Mrs.  Henfrey's  speech,  and  show  that  I 
bad  always  likea  to  play  for  him,  I  felt 
that  several  times  before  I  had  had  the 
aame  kind  of  thing  to  do,  and  I  said  to 
mvself  that  surely  I  need  not  trouble  my- 
self with  the  fear  of  ruling,  for  I  had  met 
with  a  master  after  all. 

We  went  in  again:  but  Valentine  had 
not  quite  recovered  his  temper,  and  I  by 
various  little  arts  and  slight  attentions 
gradually  restored  it,  till  Giles  helped  me 
by  proposing  to  read  aloud,  for  which  I 
was  grateful,  seeing  that  it  was  done  on 
my  behalf. 

His  voice,  almost  as  fine  in  readins  as 
in  singing,  was  not  without  a  soothing 
effect  on  valentine;  besides,  the  reading 
gave  him  space  for  reflection,  and  when  it 
was  over  he  talked  as  usual,  till  Anne  Mol- 
ton  came  to  fetch  me  home,  and  he  walked 
with  me,  when  he  burst  out  with,  **  I  hate 
to  be  compared  with  Giles ;  the  compari- 
son is  BO  damaging  to  me."  ^ 

I  said  nothing,  and  he  presently  added 
—  **  It's  astonishing  to  me  that  you  can't 
see  how  much  he  is  above  me." 

"  I  do  see  it  I  see  that  he  is  above  us 
both,  but  not  in  everything.** 

**  In  what  one  thing  am  I  equal  to  him  ?  " 

**  In  temper.  You  have  quite  as  good  a 
temper  as  he  has.    I  think  a  better  one." 

**  Thank    you,    Dorothea.      Anything 
eke  ?  " 

"Tes;  you  are  taller." 

"Pooh." 

**  And  handsomer." 

"D.,  you  will  soon  put  me  in  a  good 
temper." 


**  And  more  fond  of  ladies'  society  ?  " 

•'Yes." 

«  Particularly  of  mine  ?  " 

"  That  I  am." 

•*  We'll  play  and  sing  that  song  together 
to>morrow,  when  they  are  all  out." 

**So  we  will,  Dorothea.  Oh,  what  a 
nice  little  thing  you  are  1 " 

So  we  did,  taking  care  to  see  the  re- 
mainder of  the  party  safe  out  of  the  house. 
Then,  when  even  I  was  weary  of  the  practis- 
ing, we  came  out,  and  wandered  along  the 
quiet  shore  towards  a  tiny  cove,  in  which 
we  often  sat.  We  went  on  till  we  reached 
a  promontory,  from  which  the  tide  never 
receded,  and  climbed  up  a  steep  path  till 
we  stood  on  the  top  of  it.  It  was  crowned 
with  a  wood,  which  we  passed  through, 
and  approached  our  cove  from  above, 
crossing  the  narrow  promontory  and  look- 
ing down.  On  the  soft,  white  sund  below 
a  man  was  lying  full  length,  leaning  on  his 
elbow  and  gazing  out  to  sea. 

"  It's  Giles,"  said  Valentine.  «  Well,  if 
we  are  not  to  have  the  place  to  ourselves, 
I  would  rather  he  shai^  it  with  us  than 
that  any  one  else  did." 

Giles  had  been  so  pleasant  and  brother- 
like to  me  lately,  that  I  do  longer  felt  ill 
at  ease  in  his  company,  and  stood  looking 
on  while  Valentine  set  down  the  lunch- 
basket,  and  threw  little  pebbles  towards 
him.  They  did  not  reach  him.  He  was 
either  asleep  or  in  a  deep  fit  of  abstraction, 
and  we  slowly  wound  down  the  steep  path 
towards  him,  nearly  reaching  him  before 
he  looked  up ;  which  he  dicT  at  last  with 
great  gravity ;  and  as  he  betrayed  no  sur- 
prise, and  did  not  accost  us,  we  took  no 
notice  of  him,  but  set  our  basket  down 
close  to  him,  and  spread  the  cloth,  as  if  he 
had  not  been  there,  leaving  him  by  slow 
degrees  to  rouse  himself  from  hjs  deep  ab- 
straction. 

"  When  Mr.  Brandon  comes  home,"  I 
said  to  Valentine,  ^  he  shall  have  some  of 
these  white-heart  cherries." 

« Comes  home  I"  he  asked.  *'From 
whence  ?  " 

"From  wherever  you  have  been,  this 
last  half-hour." 

He  darted  a  look  at  me,  and  an  absolute 
flush  mounted  over  his  brow.  "  What  is  a 
man's  home !  "  he  asked,  to  my  surprise. 
"Is  it  the  place  where  his  thoughts 
dwell?" 

^  I  did  not  mean  to  raise  such  a  ques- 
tion, and  I  cannot  answer  it,  so  I  shall 
cnange  my  remark  to  Valentine,  and  say 
when  Mr.  Brandon  comes  down  he  shall 
have  some  of  these  white-heart  cherries." 

^  Was  it  your  pleasure  to  suppose  that 
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I  had  reached  some  height  and  was  exalt- 
ing there  ?  " 

**  Yes ;  and  looking  dqwn  at  the  pros- 
pect," I  replied,  vexed  at  the  evident  de- 
spondency and  almost  shame  of  his  manner, 
and  wishing  to  conyey  to  him,  for  the  first 
time,  some  hint  that  I  was  grateful  to  him 
for  his  goodness  to  Valentine,  in  which  I 
was  to  be  the  sharer.  *'  You  were  looking 
down  from  some  New  Zealand  eminence, 
perhaps,  and  you  saw  a  pretty  house,  round 
the  balconies  of  which  I  hear  that  you  have 
planted  some  vines  and  some  passion- 
flowers and  some  cluster  roses." 

**  You  are  mistaken,"  he  answered,  hasti- 
ly;  **  I  was  down,  not  up  —  very  low  down 
indeed  —  grovelling." 

"Very  well,"  I  replied;  "'He  that  is 
down  need  fear  no  fall.' " 

"  Hear,  hear,"  said  Valentine.  "  D.,  my 
dear,  after  the  pains  you  have  taken  to 
cure  me  of  quoting,  I  am  pleased  to 
find  that  you  are  taking  to  it  yourself. 
'Rolls,  ham  sandwiches,  buna,  cherries, 
and  ginger  beer.'  Dorothea,  serve  out 
the  rations.  Take  a  cabbage-leaf,  settler, 
by  way  of  a  plate ;  we  are  rehearsing  our 
parts  to  play  life  in  New  Zealand,  Giles." 

*<ln  that  case  you  had  better  dispense 
with  the  table-cloth." 

•*  Anything  else?" 

"  Yes,  the  hat  and  feather." 

"  No,  Giles,*'  said  Valentine,  with  great 
seriousness ;  "  I  always  mean  her  to  have 
a  hat  and  feather,  and  to  be  got  up  just  as 
she  is  now :  my  happiness  will  greatly  de- 

Eend  on  that."  He  broke  into  a  laugh  as 
e  spoke,  and  went  on,  "When  you  have  a 
wife,  I  know  you  will  be  exceedingly  par- 
ticular about  her  dress." 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  mean  to  have  one 
who  will  look  well  in  anything." 

"  The  old  story,  always  looking  for  im- 
possihi  11  tie's.  Liz  heard  from  Jane  Wilson 
yesterday." 

"  What  has  that  to  do  with  it  ?  "  said 
Mr.  Brandon,  thrown  off  his  guard. 

"You  know  best.  They  are  coming. 
Dorothea,  have  you  a  spare  cabbage-leaf 
for  Giles  to  fan  himself  with,  he  looks  hot  ? 
Jane's  a  fine  creatare.  Don't  laugh,  D. ; 
how  can  you  be  so  unfeeling  ?  I  say,  Giles, 
she's  a  fine  creature." 

"  And  these  are  fine  cherries,**  said  Mr. 
Brandon. 

"Well,  if  there  is  one  thing  that  I 
thoroughly  detest  it  is  a  dogsed  insensi- 
bility to  the  charms  of  womankind." 

I  could  not  help  saying, "  I  do  not  observe 
the  insensibility.^'  On  the  contrary,  I  did 
observe  a  curious  kind  of  embarrassment 
and  a  mounting  flush  over  the   healthy 


forehead,  and  I  thought  to  myself  "  Jane 
Wilson's  preference  is  rewarded  at  last.** 

I  wondered  whether  she  would  under- 
stand him,  or  at  all  enter  into  the  needa  of 
a  nature  so  peculiar,  so  strong,  and  «o 
capable,  as  he  had  shown  me,  of  a  deep 
and  almost  romantic  attachment.  Some- 
times people  are  conscious  of  other  people's 
eyes,  through  they  are  looking  away  from 
them.  Mr.  Brandon  was  oonscious  of  mine 
then,  I  ••'uppose,  for  be  brought  himself  to 
glance  at  me,  and  I  thought  he  had  the  air 
of  a  man  who  felt  that  he  waa  found  out. 

He  was  quietly  putting  his  hand  into 
the  dry  white  sand,  and  sifting  it  throiupfa 
his  fin;^'  Ts  in  seach  of  the  minute  aheSs 
that  it  contained,  and  at  the  same  time 
humming  over  the  worda  of  a  little  French 
song. 

**  There's  nothing  more  odd  to  my  mind 
than  to  bear  you  sing,"  observed  Valentine, 
"  because  your  voice  is  ao  different  from 
your  feelings." 

"  You  and  Miss  Graham  are  exoeedinglr 
personal  in  your  remarks  this  morning, 
replied  Giles,  "and  you  neither  of  yoa 
know  anything  about  my  feeling." 

"  I  know  that  you  are  a  very  jolly  fellow, 
and  that  your  feelings,  whatever  they  may 
be,  are  kept  as  close  aa  -^—  " 

"  As  potted  shrimps,"  interrupted  Giles, 
"  with  the  layer  of  butter  at  top." 

"And  yet  you  sing  like  a  niffhtiniale 
with " 

"  Stop»  my  lad,  vary  the  simile ;  aay  a 
stormoock  with  a  hairpin  sticking  in,  under 
his  lett  pinion."  Ana  so  saying  he  went 
on  to  the  end  of  the  little  song,  at  first 
with  a  joyous  defiant  air  that  suited  well 
with  the  words,  and  at  last  with  a'touch  of 
tenderness  that  made  the  tears  start  into 
my  eyes. 

"  D., "  said  Valentine,  "  what  makes  yon 
look  at  Giles  with  that  pretty  kind  of  wist- 
ful interest  ?  I  suppose  you  are  cogitating 
about  him  and  the  coming  fair  one." 

This  remark  was  naturally  rather  em- 
barrassing to  Giles,  and  I  stammered  oat 
some  fooLsh  excuse,  saying,  that  I  did  not 
know  I  had  stared  at  him. 

But  I  had  been  cogitating  about  him  and 
the  coming  fair  one,  and  so  there  waa  no 
denying  it 

"I  should  like  to  hear  Jane  Wilson  and 
Dorothea  having  a  feminine  quarrel,"  said 
Valentine,  mischievously ;  "  it  would  be  so 
pretty  to  hear  that  deep  voice,  mellow  and 
manly,  answered  by  this  sweet  little  child- 
ish pipe  so  small  and  clear.  Perhaps,  Giiee, 
we  may  hear  them  quarrel  some  day." 

*"  You  never  will,"  I  said  I "  shall  take  a 
great  interest  in  her." 
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Mr.  Brandon  replied  with  lome  hMit»> 
tioD,  "  Do,  she  is  a  good  giii,  and  as  to  her 
Toice  some  people  consider  it  agreeable." 

**  Canttouis"  obserred  Valentine. 

<<  Come,  hare  done  with  this,"  said  Giles, 
with  sudden  vehemence. 

"  To  be  sure.  I'll  talk  of  something  else. 
Da  70a  know,  D.,  that  last  night  late,  Giles 
and  I  took  a  stroll,  and  I  made  a  few  ob- 
serrations  in  reply  to  a  lecture  that  he 
gave  meV" 

^  He  told  me  what  jou  had  said  respect- 
ing my  temoer,  height,  and  features,  Miss 
Graham.  You  need  not  look  so  much  dis- 
cooeerted,  I  felt  flattered.*^ 

<"  I  am  glad  of  it." 

^  I  am  aware  that  you  did  not  intend  to 
flatter  me,  but  Valentine;  but  it  my  hu- 
mour to  be  cheerful." 

'^I  forgot  that  Valentine  was  in  the 
habit  of  telling  everything  to  you." 

••  He  is  my  safety-valve,'*  observed  Val- 
entine ;  ^  such  a  stunning  fellow  in  general 
to  hold  his  tongue  and  march  on  appar- 
ently listening,  but  often  thinking  of  some- 
thing else.  Well,  D.,  >  last  night  I  was 
launching  out  a  little  about  youi  and  he 
being  very  silent,  I  naturally  thought  he 
was  attending." 

•*  Poor  Mr.  prandon !  " 

**  And  I  was  warming  with  my  subject, 
and  in  the  full  tide  of  eloquence,  when  he 
heaved  up  a  deep  sigh  and  stopped  short, 
looking  out  to  sea.  Being  thus  brought 
to,  I  stopped  also  and  looked  out,  saying, 
'What's  the  matter,  old  fellow?'  and  he 
answered  after  a  pause, '  I've  not  eaten  a 
single  lobster  since  Pve  been  at  this  stupid 
irfaioe.'  Only  imagine,  while  I  was  enlarg- 
ing on  the  sweets  of  domestic  life  and  the 
happy  future,  he  was  thinking  about  eat- 
ingl" 

^  I'm  sorry  Mr.  Brandon,  that  you  have 
so  much  to  suffer  on  my  account." 

**DonH  mention  it,*'  he  answered,  laugh- 
ing. 

''It's  what  hell  do  himself  when  he  is  in 
my  circumstances,"  said  Valentine. 

St.  €reorge,  on  hearing  this,  elevated 
his  eyebrows  with  an  air  of  astonishment, 
and  almost  scorn.  He  seemed  about  to 
say  something,  but  thought  better  of  it^ 
and  laughed  instead,  not  by  any  means 
with  a  flattering  air,  but  as  if,  well  as  he 
knew  Valentine,  the  remark  had  quite 
taken  him  by  surprise. 

''Well?"  said  Valentine. 

"  Is  it  a  good  or  a  bad  thing  for  a  man 
to  have  no  thoughts  or  feelings  too  strong 
or  too  deep  to  be  expressed  ? 

**  Giles,  yon  never  used  to  put  these 
metaphysioal  questions  to  a  fellow.    Why, 


a  good  thing,  I  should  say,  when  one  has 
somebody  to  talk  to." 

This  slight  hint  that  Valentine^s  feel- 
ings could  be  neither  deep  nor  strong  hurt 
me,  however,  chiefly,  I  believe,  because  I 
supposed  it  to  b®  correct,  and  I  could  not 
help  saying  that  I  had  often  heard  it  re- 
marked how  much  the  affections  grew  by 
being  exercised.  ''Besides,"  I  went  on, 
conscious  all  t^e  time  that  I  was  arguing 
Igainst  my  own  secret  convictions,  "  peo- 
ple are  not  all  gifted  with  equal  powers  of 
expression,  and  if  two  people  feel  equally, 
one  may  be  able  eloquently  to  describe 
while  the  other. is  mute,  not  from  more 
feeling  but  from  fewer  words." 

He  seemed  inclined  to  put  the  question 
by,  but  Valentine  would  not  let  him,  and 
went  on  till  he  said,  **I  never  had  a 
thought  or  image  in  my  mind  that  I  could 
not  translate  into  language,  if  J  chose ; 
but  sensations  and  passions  are  different : 
words  lie  below  tbem  or  fly  over  their 
heads.  I  cannot  convey  them  unless  they 
are  slight  and  feeble,  and  that  is  lucky  for 
me,  for  I  have  no  desire  to  do  so." 

"  I  think  I  could,"  said  Valentine. 

"  You  could  not  convey  to  another  per- 
son's mind  the  knowledge  of  what  precise 
degree  of  anger  you  felt  against  him,  or 
what  pity  or  love  for  him ;  you  would  use 
superlatives  to«  express  the  extreme  of 
your  love  or  your  dislike,  and  he  could 
but  use  the  same  superlatives,  though  ho 
might  be  capable  of  ten  times  keener  love 
and  dislike." 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "that  is  true,  yet  we 
know  who  feels  much  and  who  feels  little  ; 
one  man's  words  do  not  affect  us  because 
thev  do  not  affect  himself,  he  says  them 
with  ease  and  coolness;  another's  affect 
us  very  much,  though  he  may  say  less,  be- 
cause we  see  that  be  is  affected  by  them 
himself,  utters  them  with  difficulty,  and 
feels  an  intense  meaning  in  them." 

He  smiled  and  answered,  "  You  and  I 
are  not  devoid  of  penetration;  we  can 
read  character  and  detect  motives.  We 
think  so,  do  we  not  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  can  read  motives." 

"  You  know  what  motives  would  prompt 
you  to  certain  actions,  and  therefore  you 
impute  them  to  others  —  to  myself  for  in- 
stance. You  and  Valentine  have  been  ex- 
ercising your  penetration  on  me  all  the 
morning." 

"  Have  we  done  it  to  any  purpose  ?  " 

"  What  an  audacious  young  lady  I  No, 
Valentine  never  hit  the  mark,  but  fell  £ur 
short  of  it." 

"Audi?" 

"  You  have  oooasionally  appeared  to  me 
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to  come  near  it,  bat  I  hare  found  after- 
wards that  yon  had  far  overshot  it.  As  a 
general  rule,  I  should  say  that  you  are 
prone  to  do  so ;  you  go  too  deep,  and  look 
too  far  off,  and  are  too  fond  of  analyzing/' 

**  Have  I  shown  that  to-day  ?  " 

"  Only  with  your  eyes." 

^  I  shall  be  careful  how  I  use  my  eyes 
for  the  future,  and  if  possible  seeing  with 
me  shall  not  be  believing."  ^ 
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Br  THK   AUTHOB  OV  "  FLBMIIM  ISTXRIOBS." 

PART  III. 

Those  who  are  Moendlng  the  ladder  of  grestnew 
hecome  too  giddy  to  form  a  Round  and  terloas  Judg- 
ment Mas.  MOMTAOU*!  LKTTXBa. 

The  Diary  of  Madame  d'Arblay  (at 
that  time  Fanny  Burney)  gives  us  a  series 
of  entertaining  pictures  of  the  Georgian 
epoch,  and  among  our  great-grandmothers 
of  those  who  frequented  the  literary  re- 
unions at  Montagu  House.  This  class  of 
information,  which  might  have  been  of  the 
fullest,  is  disappointingly  meagre  through- 
out these  verbose  volumes,  page  after  page 
being  occupied  in  wearying  repetitions  of 
all  tne  pretty  compliments  that  were,  or 
were  not,  paid  to  the  self-centred  writer. 
She  seems,  indeed,  to  grud^  the  mention 
of  any  name  that  does  not  in  some  way  or 
other  contribute  to  magnify  her  own  con- 
sequence. 

Of  Mrs.  Montagu  she  speaks,  as  she 
speaks  of  other  celebrities  of  the  time, 
with  a  flippant  familiarity  intended  to  in- 
dicate the  degree  of  intimacy  she  enjoyed, 
but  which  we  find  in  many  cases  was  by 
no  means  as  close  as  she  would  have  us  be- 
lieve; and  she  certainly  makes  the  most 
of  her  backstairs  position,  which  she  took 
so  much  trouble  first  to  obtain,  and  then 
to  relinquish,  in  the  household  of  the 
«  Sweet  Queen." 

There  is  a  distasteful  invidiousness  in 
her  remarks  on  Mrs.  Montagu,  on  whose 
character  she  comments  with  a  freedom  in 
no  way  justified  by  her  powers  of  discern- 
ment, which  never  seem  to  have  revealed 
to  her  the  vulgarity,  the  toadyism,  and  the 
ridiculous  vanity  of  her  own  mind,  self- 
betrayed  in  her  diary.  It  is  doubtful  if 
these  volumes  would  often  be  opened  but 
for  the  insight  into  the  private  and  domes- 
tic history  of  the  Court,  and  the  anecdotes 
illustrative  of  the  manners  of  society  dur- 
ing a  former  age,  which  it  is,  naturally,  moat 


interesting  to  study.  Cnrioos  and  amus- 
ing as  such  details  may  be,  however,  we 
cannot  repress  certain  misgivings  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  information  we  find; 
and  at  best  we  feel  that,  even  if  all  we 
read  be  true,  we  are  indebted  for  it  to  the 
domestic  treachery  of  the  writer.  At  the 
same  time,  the  self-glorification  and  con- 
ceit by  which  she  is  actuated  are  so  palpa- 
ble in  every  page,  that  we  are  continually 
tempted  to  lay  down  the  book  with  the 
conviction  that  the  sayings  and  doings  of 
her  contemporaries  are  only  reported  — 
more  probably  fabricated  —  to  supply  mul- 
tipliea  opportunities  of  speaking  of  her- 
self. Of  the  passages  in  which  Mm.  Mon- 
tagu is  mentioned,  we  are  disappointed  to 
find  scarcely  any  information  respecting 
this  lady  beyond  a  minute  account  of  the 
opinion  she  entertained  of  the  **  gifted  au- 
thoress of  Evelina  "  and  her  "  extraordina- 
ry work." 

In  short,  were  we  to  rely  upon  this 
source  for  the  history  of  the  period  it  pro- 
fesses to  describe,  we  should  remain  con- 
vinced that  never  was  there  another  epoch 
in  the  world*s  history  illustrated  by  such  a 
genius  as  **  loveliest  Burnev"^),  never 
lived  there  such  a  family  as  that  composed 
of  herself  and  her  relatives,  and  that  never 
before  was  creation  astonished  by  such  a 
production  as  EveHntu 

With  some  difficulty  we  disentangle 
from  the  egotistical  jareon  of  these  pages 
a  few  facts  relating  to  Mrs.  Montagu  and 
her  friends.  Among  others,  one  which 
fixes  the  period  when  Monta^  House  was 
completed  and  fit  for  habitation. 

It  appears  that  one  day  in  the  eariier 
part  or  1778  Mrs.  Montagu  was  dining  at 
Mrs.  Thrale's,  accompanied  by  Miss  Greg- 
ory, daughter  of  the  author  of  A  Fathers 
Legacy  to  his  Daughters,  at  that  time  living 
with  her:  in  the  course  of  conversation 
Mrs.  Montagu  spoke  of  her  **  new  house," 
on  which  Johnson  enquired  whether  she 
intended  to  invite  him  to  it. 

'*To  be  sure,"  replied  Mrs.  Montagu, 
looking  well  pleased,  ^  or  else  I  sha'n't  like 
it;  but  I  invite  all  the  company  to  my 
house  warming  next  Easter  Day.  I  fix 
that  day  now,  that  it  may  be  remem- 
bered." 

This  brief  digression  from  the  main  sub- 
ject of  Miss  fiurney's  thoughts  is,  how- 
ever, immediately  followed  by  the  account 
of  a  special  invitation  to  the  "  authoress 
of  Evelina,"  and  a  long  conversation  (of 
questionable  merit)  on  the  origin  of  the 
book,  and  all  particulars  relating  to  it 
I  As  we  have  remarked,  unless  Miss  Barney 
'can  contrive  to  introduce  Mrs.  Montagu 
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as  paying  some  Gomplimeat  to  hwp  eteroAl 
sell  or  her  co-eternal  Evelina^  she  men* 
tioDS  ber  either  very  brieflyor  with  some 
disparaging  observation.  Thus,  although 
at  p.  127,  vol.  i.,  she  quotes  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Johnson  to  the  effect  that  Mrs.  Mo  n 
tagu'a  approval  of  the  book  in  question 
would  go  far  to  aid  its  suoccss,  and  at  p. 
164  adds  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Crisp^  who ' 
expresses  bis  satisfaction  that  Miss  fiur- 
oey  should  have  secured  her  for  her  friend, 
aha  altogether  loses  eight  of  these  admis- 
sions in  other  passages,  where  she  evinces 
her  contempt  for  the  opinion  of  this  lit- 
erary magnate.  At  Bath,  in  1870,  the 
literary  meetings  at  vhioh  Mrs.  Montagu 
shone  so  much,  were  taking  place,  and  are 
lecorded  in  this  diary.  **  Sneaking  of  one 
of  these  evenings,"  Fanny  Bumey  says,  in 
her  commonplace  style,  "Mrs«  Montagu 
was  there;  she  and  Mrs.  Tbrale:  both 
flashed  away  admirably." 

A  day  or  two  after,  at  a  similar  meet- 
iog,  eomprising  Mrs,  Povntz,  Lady  Spen- 
cer, Miss  Gregory,  Lord  Mulgrave»  the 
Hon.  Augustus  Fhipps,  Sir  Comwallis 
Msod,  Mr.  Cholmley,  Mrs.  Byron  (grand- 
mother of  the  poet),  Augusta  Byron,  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Leigh,  and  others,  Mrs.  Montagu, 
who  was  present,  '*  talked  of  nothing  but 
Evelina,"  A  little  fartJaer  on  Miss  Bumey 
says: 

**  We  see  Mra.  Montagu  very  often,  and 
I  have  already  spent  six  evenings  with  her 
at  Tariotts  houses.  I  am  very  glad,"  she 
ooDtinnes,  **  at  this  opportunity  of  seeing 
so  much  of  her,  for,  aUowing  a  littie  for 
parade  and  osteiitation,  which  her  power 
in  wealth,  and  rank  in  literature  iJlow 
MMae  excuse  for,  ber  conversation  is  very 
agreeable;  she  is  always  reasonable  and 
semible,  and  sometimes  instruotive  and 
entertaining." 

On  the  Friday  following,  still  at  Bath, 
Mrs.  Montagu  bad  an  assembly  consisting 
of  the  same  coterie, 

^We  had  a  very  entertaining  evening, 
for  Mrs.  Montasu,  Mrs.  Tbrale,  and  Lord 
Molgrave  talked  all  the  talk,  and  talked  it 
80  well,  no  one  else  had  a  wish  beyood 
bearing  them." 

Varioua  other  such  aaaemblies.  at  all  of 
which  Mrs.  Montagu  was  the  star,  are  de* 
ttiibed;  and  then  follows  the  aocount  o£ 
one  '■at  Mrs.  Montagu's,  to  meet  the 
Bishop  of  Chester/'  <«This,"  savs  Miss 
fiuneyy  '<  proved  a  very  gloomy  kind  of 
mndeor;  the  Bishop  waited  for  Mrs. 
IVrale  to  speak,  Mrs.  Thxale  for  the  Bish- 
op; so  neither  spoke  at  all  I  Mrs.  Mon- 
tagu cared  not  a  ng,  aa  long  aa  she  spoke 
hexselfy  and  she  harangued  away." 
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Writing  to  Mrs.  Tbrale,  February  8» 
1781,  Miss  Bumey  says : 

*'  What  you  tell  me  of  Mrs.  Montaga 
and  Mrs.  Carter  gives  me  real  concern.  It 
is  a  sort  of  general  disgrace  to  us ;  but,  aa 
you  say,  it  shall  have  nothing  to  do  witb 
you  and  L"  (This  seems  strange  gram- 
mar for  the  *' authoress  of  Eoelma/'  but 
elegance  of  style  was  rare  at  this  period.^ 
I'  Mrs.  Montagu,  as  we  have  often  agreeo, 
is  a  character  rather  to  respect  than  love, 
for  she  has  not  that  don  cTaimer"-^  the 
writer  has  evidently  misapprehended  this 
expression  ^-  '*  by  which  alone  love  can  be 
made  fond  or  faithful;  and  many  as  are 
the  causes  by  which  respect  may  be  less- 
ened, there  are  very  few  by  which  it  can 
be  afterwards  restored  to  its  first  dig- 
nity."    . 

Mrs.  Tbrale  says  of  Mrs.  Montagu,  in  a 
letter  of  about  the  same  date,  with  iU-dis* 
guised  irony,  and  as  if  to  please  her  envi^ 
ous  correspondent,  Miss  Bumey : 

"  Yesterday  I  had  a  converscuUme.  Mrs. 
Montagu  was  brilliant  in  diamonds,  solid 
in  judgment,  critical  in  talk." 

On  many  occasions,  however,  it^answers 
Miss  Burney's  purpose  to  let  us  know  that 
Mrs.  Montaga  was  *'  extremely  courteous  f " 
but,  then,  how  oould  she  be  otherwise  to 
the  "authoress  of  Evelina"! 

Throughout  the  passages  where  Mrs* 
Montagu  is  mentioned,  she  is  in  Miss  Bur- 
ney's hands  simply  the  peg  on  which  to 
hang  Uie  rags  of  glory  with  which  she 
would  have  us  believe  she  was  continually 
being  decorated. 

Of  the  usual  character  of  these  passages 
is  the  following,  but  we  extract  it  for  the 
sake  of  the  graphic  picture  it  affords  of 
the  interior  of  Montagu  House,  and  of 
the  style  of  the  entertainments  given 
th^re,  as  well  as  of  the  society  that  fre- 
quented them. 

'*  This  morning  (May  25,  1702)  I  went 
to  a  very  fine  public  breakfast  given  bj 
Mrs.  Montagu;  the  instant  I  came  into 
the  gallery  I  had  the  melancholy  satisfao* 
tion  of  being  seen  by  Sir  George  Howard; 
there  is  no  affectation  mixed  with  his  sor- 
row for  poor  Lady  Effingham:  he  had 
tears  in  his  eyes  immediately,  but  he 
spoke  oheerfttllv  and  asked  after  my  dear 
father  very  kindly* 

"Mrs..  Montagu  I  saw  next;  she  was 
extremely  courteous :  they  were  all  very^ 
sorry  to  miss  my  father.  .  .  . 

"  When  we  came  to  the  Feather-Boom^ 
I  was  aoeosted  by  Mr.  Seward,  and  he  en- 
tered into  a  gay  conversation,  detaining 
roe  agreeably  enough  in  a  very  pleasant 
station  by  one  of  the  windows.    He  had  a 
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gentleman  with  him,  whom  he  introduced 
a8  Mr.  Boscawen's  Bon,  and  who  proved  to 
be  Lord  Falmouth. 

^  I  then  made  for  the  dining-room,  which 
was  fitted  for  a  breakfast  upon  this  oc- 
casion, and  very  splendidly,  though  to  me, 
who  have  so  long  been  familiar  to  sights 
and  decorations,  no  show  of  this  sort  is 
new  or  striking.(I) 

'*  A  sight  that  gave  me  more  pleasure 
was  Mrs.  Ord  and  her  daughter.  .  .  . 

'<  The  crowd  of  company  was  such  that 
we  could  only  slowly  make  way  in  any 
part.  There  could  not  be  fewer  than 
four  or  five  hundred  people.  It  was  like  a 
full  Kanelagh  by  daylight  We  next  met 
Mr.  Forteus.  .  •  . 

"  We  then  went  round  the  rooms,  which 
were  well  worth  examination  add  admi* 
ration ;  and  we  met  friends  and  acquaint- 
ance at  every  other  step.  Among  these, 
Major  Renell,  Miss  Cfoussmaker,  Lady 
Rothes,  Dr.  Russell,  who  was  in  high 
spirits  and  laughed  heartily  at  seeing  the 
prodigious  meal  most  of  the  company 
made  of  cold  chicken,  ham,  fish,  &c.,  and 
said  <  he  should  like  to  see  Mrs.  Montagu 
make  the  experiment  of  inviting  all  the 
same  party  to  dinner  at  three  o'clock. 
"  Oh  1 "  they  would  cry,  « three  o'clock  I 
What  does  she  mean  ?  Who  can  dine  at 
three  o'clock?  One  has  no  appetite  — 
one  can't  swallow  a  morsel — it's  alto- 
gether impossible!"  Yet,  let  her  invite 
the  same  people  and  give  them  a  dinner, 
while  she  calls  it  a  breakfast,  and  see  but 
bow  prettily  they  can  find  appetites.' 

*' While  we  were  examinmg  the  noble 
pillars  in  the  new  room,  I  heard  an  excla- 
mation of  '  £st-il  possible  ?  '  *  Suis-je 
heureuse  ? '  *  £st-ce  oien,  ma  ch^re  Mdlle. 
Beurni,  que  je  vols  ? '  &c.  Need  I  say  this 
was  Madame  de  la  Fite,  who,"  &c.  &c.  .  .  . 
^  She  kept  my  hand  closely  grasped  be- 
tween both  her  own  with  a  most  resolute 
empressementf*^  &c.,  **to  the  great  incon- 
venience of  those  who  wanted  to  pass,  for 
we  were  at  one  of  the  entrances  into  the 
great  room ;  and  how  long  she  might  have 
continued  this  fond  detention  I  know  not, 
if  a  lady  whose  appearance  vied  for  show 
and  parade  with  Madame  de  la  Fite's  had 
not  called  out  aloud,  *  I  am  extremely  hap- 
py indeed  to  see  Miss  Burney  t ' 

**  This  was  Mrs.  Hastings.  .  .  .  Mt^'or 
Renell  took  charge  of  my  catering  and  re- 
sale ;  Dr.  Russell  made  up  our  littfe  coterie^ 
iaad  Lord  Mulgrave  startled  me  by  his 
chotlow  voice  when  he  came  up  suddenly  to 
9speak  to  me." 

We  quote  this  letter,  notwithstanding  its 
redundant  vanity  (affording,  however,  a 


certain  amusement  of  its  own),  beeaoae 
the  detail  we  extract  from  among  its  ego- 
tistical jactitations  is  interesting  and  appo- 
site. 

In  another  letter  to  her  father  and  sis- 
ters she  says : 

^  I  called  on  Mrs.  Montagu,  who  showed 
me  her  new  room,  which  was  a  double 
gratification  to  me,  owing  to  the  elegant 
paintings  by  our  ingenious  Edward,  xou 
will  have  heard  this  grand  room  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Locke ;  and  some  of  you,  I 
hope,  have  seen  it.  'TIS  a  very  beautiful 
house  indeed,  and  now  completely  fin- 
ished." 

In  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Boseawen  to  Mrs. 
Delany  of  about  the  same  date  (Nov.  12, 
1781)  she  alludes  to  Montagu  House  as 
follows : 

^Last  night  I  met  at  Mrs.  Dunbar's 
Lady  Macartnev,  also  Mrs.  Montagu,  who 
is  very  busy  furnishing  her  new  hoose. 
Part  of  her  family  is  moved  into  it." 

When  we  come  to  such  passages  as  the 
following,  we  may  well  say,  **  Save  me 
from  my  friends,"  especially  when  our 
friends  are  foes  in  disguise.  —  In  1788 
Fanny  Burney,  being  an  attendant  of  the 
Queen's  dressing-room,  her  '*  sweet "  Ma- 
jesty one  day,  taking  up  a  book,  said, 
**  Now,  don't  answer  what  I  am  going  to 
say  if  you  have  any  objection.  This  book, 
I  am  told,  contains  the  character  of  Mrs. 
Montagu  ?  " 

**  It  was  the  Observer,  I  could  not  deny 
it,  and  she  opened  it  at  the  account  of 
Vanessa,  and  read  it  out^  stopping  at  every 
new  name  for  a  key  from  me:  I  oonld 
give  it  to  but  very  few  —  Mrs.  Wright  the 
wax-modeller,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  some  oth- 
ers. But  when  the  Queen  came  to  a  pas- 
sage complimentary  to  a  young  lady  untkan 
Arcadian  air,  to  whom  Vanessa  says, 
*  My  dear,  I  am  in  your  third  volume,'  she 
looked  at  me  with  an  archness,"  &c.  We 
need  scarcely  remark  on  the  maladresat 
with  which  this  vain  and  silly  woman  Ings 
in  her  own  name  on  every  possible  occar 
sion,  but  her  egotism  is  pardonable  beside 
such  spite  and  duplicity  as  follows : 

"  How  infinitely  severe  a  criticism,"  she 
proceeds  bypocritioally  to  observe,  ''is 
this  Vanessa  on  Mrs.  Montagu.  I  think  it 
a  very  injurious  attack  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Cumberland ;  for,  whatever  be  Mrs.  Mon- 
tagu's foibles,  she  is  free,  /  beHeve,  from  all 
vice,  and  as  a  member  of  society  is  magnif- 
icently useful.  This,  and  much  more  to 
this  purpose,  I  instantly  said  to  her  Ma- 
jesty defending  her  as  weU  as  1  veas  aiU 
[this  is  uncommonly  amusing].  'Die  Que«i 
was  very  ready  to  liear  me,  and  to  concur 
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in  tkinkiDg  iiiiofa  usage  yery  orael.  She 
told  me  that  Hame  and  Lord  George 
Sackville  were  likewise  criticised,  under 
fictitious  names." 

From  the  editress  of  Mrs.  Delany's  auto- 
biography and  correspondence^  we  learn 
much  more  of  Fanny  Burney's  real  history 
and  character  than  she  chooses  to  tell  us  in 
her  own  memoirs.  It  was  chiefly  to  Mrs. 
Delany's  kind  recommendation  —  made, 
it  is  true,  at  a  time  when  she  knew  almost 
too  little  of  her  —  that  she  owed  the  place 
and  the  pension  she  enjoyed  as  dresser  to 
the  Queen ;  **  Mrs.  Delany,"  says  Lady 
Llanover,  **  being  quite  unaware  that  she 
was  utterly  unfit  for  any  place  requiring 
punctuality,  neatness,  or  manual  dexterity, 
and  that  she  had  not  sufficient  sound  sense, 
judgment,  or  discrimination,  to  preserve 
her  own  equilibrium  if  placed  in  a  sphere 
so  different  to  that  in  which  she  had  been 
brought  up.'* 

The  event  soon  proved  the  error  of 
those  who  had  judged  her  too  indulgently ; 
Miss  Burney,  the  daughter  of  a  music  mas- 
ter, and  whose  chief  title  to  patronage  was 
to  be  found  in  her  honest  father's  excel- 
lence and  uprightness,  '*  became  so  inordi- 
nately elated,"  continues  Lady  Llanover, 
"by  the  appointment,  that  she  gradually 
lost  all  consciousness  of  her  actual  or  rela- 
tive position.  She  lived  in  an  ideal  world 
of  her  own,  of  which  she  was,  in  her  own 
imagination,  the  centre ;  she  believed  her- 
self possessed  of  a  spell  which  fascinated 
all  who  approached  her  .  .  •  she  was  con- 
vinced all  the  equerries  were  in  love  with 
her,  and  never  discovered  she  was  con- 
tinually the  object  of  their  ridicule.  .  .  . 
Many  entertaining  anecdotes  might  be  re- 
lated of  the  ludicrous  effect  of  her  far- 
fetched expressions  when  she  desired  to 
be  particularly  courtly  or  particularly 
eloquent." 

Her  position,  as  this  lady  intimates,  was 
aa  anomalous  one,  and  her  understanding 
too  shallow  to  enable  her  to  take  a  defin- 
ite view  of  the  four  characters  under  one 
or  other  of  which  she  always  chose  to  iin- 
agine  herself  a  heroine,  and  to  write  about 
herself  accordingly,  whether  as  the  ^  timid 
nobody,"  the  **  wonderful  ^tW  who  had 
written  Evelina^"  the  *' Queen's  dresser," 
the  *^  amiable  and  elevated  daughter,"  **  Fan- 
ny Burney  "  1 

The  Quarterly  of  April  1833  may  be  re- 
ferred to  for  an  acute  appreciation  of  her 
diaracter,  the  vanity,  self-assertion,  and 
devioasnesa  of  which  are  such  as  to  render 
her  record  of  the  times  comparatively 
worthless. 

Lord  Maoaulay  has  treated  this  writer 


with  generous  indulgence,  and  passes  over 
her  faults  with  a  very  gentle  hand,  for  the 
sake  of  the  merit  he  finds  in  Eoelina  and 
the  information  that  can  be  gleaned  from 
the  Diary.  The  Memoirs,  of  course,  he 
utterly  condemns,  but  he  seems  to  con- 
sider that  in  accepting  her  place  at  Court 
she  not  only  mistook  her  vocation,  but 
wasted  mental  gifts  that  would,  while  they 
made  her  celebrated,  have  entertained  and 
benefited  posterity.  It  is  difficult  to  share 
this  opinion,  in  sight  of  the  numerous  fa  l- 
ures  she  made  when  trying  to  follow  up 
her  first  success,  which  she  certainly  never 
afterwards  overtook.  Among  the  persons 
of  note  of  this  period,  and  mixing  largely 
whether  in  literary  or  fashionable  society, 
was  Mary  Granville,  great-granddaughter 
of  Sir  Bcvil  Granville,  married  first  to  Mr. 
Pendarves  and  secondly  to  Dr.  Delany. 
As  the  friend  of  Mrs.  Montagu,  and  shar- 
ing her  acquaintance  with  the  beaux-esprits 
and  distinguished  persons  of  the  day,  we 
find  her  continually  mentioned  in '  that 
lady's  memoirs  and  correspondence,  but 
her  own  celebrity  is  chiefly  due  to  the  con- 
fidential position  she  occupied  in  the 
household  of  King  George  III.,  his  Queen, 
and  the  young  Princesses,  whose  friend- 
ship she  may  be  said  to  have  ei\joyed,  not- 
withstanding the  difference  of  rank.  Al- 
though of  good  birth,  Mrs.  Delany's  cir- 
cumstances were  far  from  affluent,  and 
during  the  last  few  years  of  her  life  she 
received,  together  with  a  commodious 
dwelling  called  "  The  Lodge,"  close  to  the 
Palace,  a  pension  of  800/.  a  year. 

Her  autobiography  is  full  of  strange 
and  romantic  incidents,  and  though  pur- 
porting to  be  an  authentic  and  unvarnished 
narrative  of  facts,  it  reads  not  onlv  like  a 
novel,  but  a  novel  of  the  times,  and  might 
almost  have  proceeded  from  the  pen  of 
Richardson.  If  true,  the  state  of  society 
it  describes  says  little  for  the  morality  oi 
the  age ;  and  vicious  as  it  is  supposed  to 
be  in  the  present  day,  it  has,  at  all  events, 
vastly  improved.*  It  seems  almost  incred- 
ible that  any  married  woman  who  oondut- 
ed  herself  with  self-respect  could,  in  the 
rank  of  life  to  which  Mrs.  Pendarves  be- 
longed, have  been  subjected  to  the  insult^ 
ing  advances,  she  seems  almost  to  pique 
herself  on  revealing. 

The  assumed  names  of  Herminius,  Al- 
cander,  Henricus,  Sebastian,  &c.,  by  which 


•  Johnton,  however.  Ifl  Mid  to  have  "  pralwd  the 
ladies  of  his  dsjr.  lafdatlng  that  they  were  more 
fklthftil  to  their  hasbands  SDd  more  virtuous  in 
erery  respect  than  informer  times,  beoanse  their 
andentandlngs  were  more  cultivated.*'  Perhaps  U 
was  the  men  oa/y  who  were  profligate. 
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■he  designates  her  legion  of  lovers,  while 
■he  styles  herself  Aspasia,  help  to  impart 
a  fictitious  character  to  the  uarratire,  and 
tinge  it  with  an  affectation  which  damages 
the  interest  it  might  otherwise  inspire. 

Her  correspondence  is  therefore  far  more 
acceptable  than  her  biography,  although 
formidably  voluminous  and  needlessly  pro- 
lix; still  it  affords  the  reader  a  copious 
■tore  of  scenes  among  the  more  cultivated 
ranks  in  the  days  of  our  great-grandmoth- 
ers, peopled  not  with  fictitious  characters, 
but  oy  real  men  and  women  already  well 
known  to  us  by  name  and  by  their  written 
works. 

In  such  we  cannot  but  take  a  warm  in- 
terest, and  naturally  seek  to  learn  the  de- 
tail of  their  domestic  history,  and  to  see 
them  and  judge  of  them  in  the  unstudied 
privacy  of  familiar  intercourse. 

Among  other  communications  to  be 
found  here,  which  carry  us  back  into  a  past 
oentury,  we  have  a  letter  from  Dr.  Porteus, 
then  Bishop  of  Chester,  addressed  to  Mrs. 
Delany,  on  his  return  from  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  burial-place  of  the  poet  Gray.  **  The 
solemn  scenery  of  the  place,"  he  says, 
^combined  with  the  recollection  of  its 
having  given  birth  to  the  Churchyard  Ele- 
gy, and,  above  all,  the  circumstance  of  the 
author  being  buried  among  the  rustics 
whose  '  simple  annals  '  he  htui  celebrated, 
without  the  least  notice  being  taken  of 
Atm,  not  even-  ^ 

His  name;  his  years  speUed  by  the  unlettered 
muse  — 

all  this  struck  my  fancy  very  forcibly." 

In  another  letter  from  Mrs.  Boscawen 
we  read  (May  1788^:  "The  weather  is 
very  hot;  I  have  walKed  till  I  am  as  red- 
faced  as  a  personage  I  was  in  company  with 
last  night — no  other  than  Madam  —  or 
Monsieur — d'Eon,  whichever  you  please ; 
but  certainly  there  is  more  of  a  grenadier 
than  a  lady  in  her  appearance;  she  was 
very  easy  in  her  conversation,  and  I  was 
much  entertained.  I  saw  her  at  Mr.  Swin- 
burne's. .  .  .  <<  I  also  saw  Mrs.  Ohapone  at 
Mr.  Pepys*."  .  .  .  "  I  am  now  returned  to 
London  after  a  hot  ride,  and  found  Miss 
Hannah  More  come  in  to  dinner." 

The  name  of  Hannah  More,  of  course, 
frequently  occurs  in  these  volumes:  was 
she  not  one  of  the  Blue  Stocking  Sister- 
hood, and  one  of  the  most  successful  writ- 
ers among  their  number  ?  Although,  how- 
aver,  she  remained  Mm  Hannah  More  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter,  a  former  letter 
horn  Mrs.  F^ndarves  ^Jan.  4, 1732^  to  Mr. 
A.  Granville  seems  to  intimate  that  she  at 
least  had  that  one  chance  it  is  asserted  ev- 


ery woman  has  offered  her  of  forsaking 
the  ranks  of  female  bachelorahip  : 

**  We  had  promised  Miss  More  to  break- 
fast with  her  that  morning,  and  kept  our 
word ;  Sir  Thomas  was  of  the  party.  I 
believe  I  writ  you  word  that  he  was  enam- 
oured of  that  young  lady;  he  carries  the 
affair  very  cunningly  if  he  has  any  designs 
there ;  bis  behaviour  was  not  at  all  partic- 
ular to  her,  and  by  what  I  see  of  him  and 
his  manner  of  talking,  he  has  no  thoughts 
of  the  matrimonial  trap.  He  is  very  civil 
and  agreeable,  but  no  gallantly." 

It  appears  that  among  Mrs.  Delany's  pa- 
pers were  found  severafnotesaddresseain 
the  most  familiar  style  to  **■  Dear  Mrs.  De- 
lanv  "  by  Queen  Charlotte ;  these,  we  are 
told,  were  in  autograph,  and  the  tone  of 
them  corresponds  with  the  statements  in 
Mrs.  Delany's  diary  describing  the  inti- 
mate terms  on  which  she  was  with  the 
King,  Queen,  and  Princesses,  who  would 
drop  in  at  the  Lodge  in  the  most  free  and 
easy  way,  at  all  hours,  take  tea  with  her, 
lunch,  or  even  dine,  and  remain  chatting 
for  a  oouple  of  hours. 

**  One  day  her  Majesty  came  in  unan- 
nounced, just  as  Mrs.  Delany  was  sitting 
down  to  a  simple  dinner  of  veal  cutlets  and 
oran^  pudding ;  the  Queen  seated  herself 
at  table,  and  declared  she  meant  to  share 
the  meal,  praised  the  cuisine^  and  desired 
that  the  recipe  for  compounding  the  orange 
pudding  might  forthwith  be  sent  to  the 
royal  kitchen." 

At  another  time  Miss  Port  —  the  beau- 
tiful Miss  Port  (lier  grand-niece  and  adopt- 
ed child,  and  subsequently  the  mother  of 
Lady  Llanover)  —  sitting  one  day  writing 
in  Mrs.  Delany's  drawing-room  at  the 
Lodge,  heard  a  knock  at  the  door :  she  of 
course  enquired  who  was  there. 

'*  It  is  me,"  replied  a  man's  roioe,  some- 
what ungrammatically ;  but  grammar  ap- 
pears to  have  been  much  disdained  in  our 
great-grandmothers'  days. 

"^Me  may  stay  where  he  is,"  answered 
Miss  Port ;  on  which  the  knocking  was  re- 
peated. 

^  Me  is  impertinent,  and  may  go  about 
his  business,"  reiterated  the  lady ;  but  the 
unknown  party  persevering  in  a  third 
knock,  she  rose  to  ascertain  who  was  the 
intruder,  and  to  her  dismay  found  it  was 
no  other  than  King  George  himself  she 
had  been  unwittin^y  addressing  with  so 
little  ceremony. 

All  she  could  otter  was,  ^  What  OM  I 
say  ?  " 

^  Nothing  at  an,''  replied  his  Mijesly; 
"  you  was  very  right  to  be.  oantioos  whe 
you  admitted." 
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Tlie  royal  disregard  of  grammar  seems 
to  hare  furnished  a  precedent  for  that  of 
the  Court  and  of  society  in  general. 

Among  a  nnmber  of  interesting  person* 
ages  vith  whose  names  we  are  more  or 
1ms  familiar,  John  Wesley,  his  wife  and 
daughters  (described  as  remarkably  hand* 
some,  stylish  girls),  are  freqaently  broaght 
before  us. 

In  the  class  of  society  of  which  those  of 
"  Our  GreaVGrandmothers  "  we  are  recall- 
ing formed  the  leaders,  ceaseless  was  the 
succession  of  filtes  and  amusements:  ri- 
doitos,  operas,  balls,  routs,  and  card  par- 
ties were  the  order  of  the  day.  '*Mr. 
Handel "  was  always  bringing  out  some 
new  masterpiece,  and  at  one  of  the  numer- 
ous masQuerades  which  illustrated  the 
fashionable  season  was  one  at  which  ftin 
and  frolic  seem  to  hare  got  the  better  of 
the  dignity  and  haut  ton  with  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  invest  our  powdered  ances- 
tors and  their  be-patched  and  be-hooped 
wires. 

'*Next  Wednesday,"  writes  Mrs.  Monta- 
gu, '^  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  gires  a  masquer- 
ade, where  everybody  is  to  be  extrava- 
gantly fine,  and  all  are  to  pull  off  their 
masks  before  they  leave  the  liouse." 

Midst  all  the  **  eztrava<;ant  finery  "  it 
▼as  usual  for  women  to  don  on  these  oo- 
easions,  the  beautiful  Duchess  of  Queens- 
bury  was  bold  enough  t<4  present  herself 
not  only  among  her  "  peers,"  but  even  at 
Court,  in  a  toilet  simple  as  that  of  the 
•lovely  youne  Lavinia  *'  and  reliant  upon 
tiie  unadorned  adornment  of  her  personal 
charms ;  pointedly  omitting  jewels,  trinkets, 
and  trimmings  of  whatever  description. 

This,  we  may  add,  was  only  one  of  her 
Grace's  vagaries,  as  at  another  time  she  is 
described  as  wearing  **....  a  gown  of 
white  satin,  embroidered  on  the  bottom  of 
her  petticoat  with  braicn  hills  covered  over 
with  all  sorts  of  weeds,  and  each  breadth 
had  an  old  stump  of  a  tree  that  ran  up  al- 
most to  the  waist,  broken  and  rugged, 
and  worked  rough  with  brown  chenille, 
round  which  twined  nasturtiums,  ivy, 
honeysuckles,  periwinkles,  convolvuluses, 
and  all  sorts  of  creeping  plants,  which 
spread  thence  their  tendrils  and  covered 
the  petticoat;  there  were  vines  with  the 
leaves  variegated  as  you  have  seen  them 
by  the  sun,  all  rather  smaller  than  nature, 
which  made  them  look  very  light;  the 
robings  and  facings  were  little  green  banks 
with  all  sorts  of  grasses,  and  the  sleeves 
and  the  rest  of  the  gown  loose,  embroidered 
with  twining  branches  of  the  same  sort  as 
the  petticoat.  Many  of  the  leaves  were 
finished  with  gold,  and  part  of  the  stumps 


of  the  trees  looked  like  the  gilding  of  the 
sun."  Then  follows  a  betrayal  of  the  femi- 
nine envy  that  moved  the  writer,  Mrs. 
Pendarves :  ^  I  never  saw  a  piece  of  work 
so  prettily  fancied,  and  am  quite  aqgry 
with  myself  for  not  having  the  same 
thought,  as  it  is  indefinitely  handsomer 
than  mine,  and  could  not  cost  more."  This 
costume  must  have  appeared  somewhat 
hasard^,  not  to  speak  more  strongly  ;  but 
^  Prior's  Kitty "  could  afford  to  dress  as 
she  pleased,  to  give  herself  airs,  and  even 
to  write  an  impertinent  and  singularly  un- 
grammatical  letter  to  the  King  when  ban- 
ished from  Court  for  more  than  one  breach 
of  etiquette. 

This  characteristic  production  begins  in 
the  third  person,  merges  into  the  first,  and 
finishes  off  with  the  signature  of  the 
writer.* 

In  a  letter  dated  November  18,*  1729,  we 
have  the  remark  of  a  laudator  temporis  actij 
where  Mrs.  Pendarves  says,  ^Lady  A., 
who  has  all  her  life  acted  like  a  fool,  has 
now  been  publicly  exposed  by  her  mon- 
strous conduct;  since  the  women  never 
were  so  audacious  as  they  are  now,  this 
may  well  be  called  the  brazen  age." 

We  suspect  a  similar  conviction  has  been 
felt  and  expressed  by  every  succeeding 
generation  since  the  time  of  Horace  -^  ay, 
and  before  too. 

The  descriptions  of  the  coronations, 
birthdays,  drawing-rooms,  and  royal  wed- 
dings offer  lively  and  suggestive  pictures 
of  the  times,  and  as  4ttides  de  mcsurs  form 
valuable  and  attractive  pages. 

The  circumstance  of  Pope's  Essay  on 
Man  having  been  published  anonymously 
is  mentioned,  and  the  various  persons  to 
whom  it  was  attributed  are  named.  Among 
others  to  Dr.  Paget,  Dr.  Young,  or  Dr. 
Desaguliers.  **  The  Essays  on  Man,**  writes 
Mrs.  Pendarves  (April  27, 1734),  '*  are  now 
owned  by  Pope,  and  nobody  but  Mr.  Cas- 
tleman  disputes  their  authorship  ;  does  he 
think  they  are  too  good  or  too  bad  to  be 
his  ?  " 

It  seems  wonderful  that  anyone  at  all 
conversant  with  Pope*s  style  could  for  a 
moment  entertain  a  doubt  on  the  matter. 

PART     TV. 

Tu  seoandA  marmon 

LocM  »iib  ipmm  ftinuf,  eC  lepolorf 
Immeraor,  ttriUa  domot. 

Hos. 

Without  attempting  to  enumerate  all 
the  celebrities  of  the  Georgian  period,  we 
may  nevertheless  renew  a  passing  acquaint- 

*  See  Lif9  €Md  Oorrttpondme*  ^  Mrs,  l>tlanp, 
vol  1.  p.  194. 
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ance  with  some  of  those,  the  more  intimate 
oircQmstances  of  whose  lives  are  presented 
to  us  through  the  medium  of  the  yarious 
contemporary  biographies  and  correspond- 
ences that  have  descended  to  us. 

We  are  all  more  or  less  familiar  with 
Mrs.  Chapone  (Hester  Mnlso),  not  only 
the  friend  of  Miss  Carter,  Mrs.  Port,  Mrs. 
Delany,  &c.,  but  one  of  the  habitudes  of 
Montagu  House.  Indeed,  she  and  Mrs. 
Montagu  made  a  tour  in  Scotland  in  each 
other's  company  in  1770 ;  and  it  was  three 
years  after  that  she  published  the  Letters 
which  have  given  to  her  name  its  existing 
distioction.  She  was  born  seven  years 
later  than  Mrs.  Montagu,  and  survived 
that  lady  one  year.  Her  husband  (to  whom 
she  was  married  at  the  age  of  thirty-three), 
was  a  barrister,  but  he  died  at  the  end  of 
ten  months,  leaving  her  in  poor  circum- 
stances. • 

She  was,  however,  patronised  by  the 
"Blue  Stockings"  generally,  and  was 
maintained  respectably  by  their  aid  and 
her  own  literary  labours,  though  literature 
did  not  offer  a  very  profitable  pursuit  in 
those  days.  The  Dowager  Countess  Gow- 
er,  writing  to  Mrs.  Dolany,  May  19, 1782, 
says: 

"  I'm  much  disappointed  that  Mrs.  Cha- 
pone won't  venture  under  my  roof;  'tis 
my  opinion  she  might  be  at  perfect  ease 
here,  1  leaving  all  their  own  way.  How- 
ever, there's  no  judging  for  others;  but  I 
lament  your  kind  endeavours  have  not 
succeeded,  being  pers waded  her  conoersa- 
tion  would  have  been  a  benefit  to  all." 

The  other  Mrs.  Capon,  Chapon,  or  Cha- 
pone, much  more  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  leters  of  Mrs.  Carter,  Mrs.  Delany,  and 
Mrs.  Montagu,  was  in  no  way  connected 
with  the  authoress  of  the  Letters,  FidelUij 
Miscellanies,  &c.  Her  name  was  Sarah 
Eirkham,  and  we  find  her  usually  denomi- 
nated by  her  intimates  "  Sally,"  more 
gracefully  styled  by  the  poet  who  sang 
her  charms  "  The  Nut-brown  Maid,"  occa- 
sionally designated  by  the  nom deplume  of 
'*  Sappho,"  or  •*  Sanh,"  and  sarcastically 
alluaed  to  in  one  of  Mrs.  Pendarves'  letters 
as  having  become  **  quite  a  conjugal  creat- 
ure." 

When  we  recall  Mrs.  Pendarves'  own 
matrimonial  experiences,  we  are  not  much 
surprised  at  the  tone  of  this  observation. 
She  certainly  gives  utterance  to  sentiments 
on  her  own  part  which  show  she  was  by  no 
means  a  ^ conjugal  creature"  herself;  and 
we  think  it  a  pity  that  so  unbecoming  a 
demonstration  as  "making  her  mourning 
2is  slight  as  she  decently  could,"  on  the 
death  of  a  near  relative  of  her  husband's,  > 


should  have  been  recorded  by  her  biog- 
rapher. 

To  return  to  her  appreciation  of  Mr^ 
Chapone :  in  a  letter  to  her  sister,  dated 
"  From  my  fireside,  March  14, 1728>"  Mrs; 
Pendarves  writes  of  her  in  a  way  to  show 
that  she  objected  to  her  "  friend  "  on  other 
grounds  besides  those  of  conjugality. 

**  Sally's  letters,"  she  says,  "^  are  what  I 
prize  next  to  yours,  but  her  last  was  too 
crabbed  to  please  me.  She  confounds  me 
with  her  ideas.  I  had  much  rather  she 
would  descend  to  the  style  I  am  acquainted 
with,  for  I  cannot  deny  my  ignorance, 
which  is  BO  great  that  I  do  not  comprehend 
her  logic,  and  I  really  think  she  has 
cramped  her  way  of  writing  extremely. 
The  beauty  of  writing  (in  my  opinion}  con- 
sists in  telling  our  sentiments  in  an  easy, 
natural  way.  Without  partiality  to  joo, 
you  have  attained  that  art  in  writing  which 
alone  makes  it  delightful.  Your  sense  is 
so  intelligible  that  it  is  known  at  first 
sight,  whereas  Sally's  is  in  a  masqaerade, 
and  I  must  examine  the  sentence  more 
than  onoe  to  find  it  out ;  but  she  has  fallen 
into  this  way  since  being  half  the  parson^ 
for  her  letters  used  to  please  as  well  as  in- 
struct." 

However,  the  subject  of  this  censure  ap- 
pears to  have  improved  in  style,  according 
to  Mrs.  Pendarves'  thinking,  in  the  coarse 
of  a  year  and  a  Jialf,  as  on  October  la, 
1730,  this  lady,  wlio  had  now  become  Mrs. 
Delany,  speaks  of  another  letter  of  *^  Sal- 
ly's," which,  as  it  was  vue  et  approuuee  by 
the  ^  sweet  Queen,"  all  loyal  subjects,  es» 
pecially  those  enjoying  a  place  and  a  pen- 
sion at  Court,  were  compelled  to  admire. 

The  letter  in  question  contained  an  ac- 
count of  the  misfortunes  and  distresses  of 
a  literary  lady  —  Mrs.  £lstob.*  It  was  ad- 
dressed to  Mrs.  Poyntz,  who  placed  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Portland^  re- 
questing he  would  read  it  to  the  Queen. 

'*  The  Queen  was  so  touched  by  it  that 
she  sent  for  Mrs.  Poyntz  to  enquire  parti- 
culars respecting  the  person  mentioned  in 
it,  and  the  person  who  wrote  it,  Mrs.  Poyntz 
said  she  knew  no  more  than  what  the  let- 
ter told,  but  that  Mrs.  Chapone  was  & 
friend  of  ours.  The  Queen  said  she  nerer, 
in  her  life,  read  a  better  letter;  that  it 


•  We  learn  fW>m  Mr.  Bowe  that  Xrs.  Elstob 
a  woman  of  extensive  reading  and  some  Uterarj 
merit,  bat  deficient  In  practical  abiiiries ;  oonaeqnent- 
\y  always  In  difficulties.    "  Sbe  originallr 


a  iTPnteel  fbrtune.  but  being  overdo:ied  \x\th  a  drug 
called  *  learning.'  stie  did  not  discoTer  tbe  seerot  of 
managing  her  afikirs."  She  was  not  only  helped  br 
the  royalbounty,  but  obtained  the  appointment  or 
preceptress  to  tiie  children  of  the  Duchess  oT  Port- 
and. 
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toaehed  her  heart;  and  ordered  imme- 
diately an  hundred  pounds  for  Mrs.  E^stob, 
adding,  *  she  need  never  fear  a  necessitous 
old  age,  and  that  when  she  wanted  more  to 
ask  for  it.  .  .  .'  I  hope  this  may  be  a 
means  of  fsenring  our  friend,  SaUy ;  her 
letter  was  the  discourse  of  all  the  company. 
The  Queen  asked  the  Duke  'when  he 
should  be  able  to  write  such  a  letter.'  He 
answered,  honestly,  *  Never.*  Mr.  Poyntz  | 
asked  me  many  questions  about  Mr.  Cba- 
pone,  and  I  did  him  justice ;  he  was  so  well 
pleased  with  my  account,  that  be  says .  he 
shall  not  rest  till  he  sends  him  a  scholar 
that  may  make  his  fortune.  I  gave  Mrs. 
Chapone  an  account  of  my  happy  success 
last  post." 

Again,  on  the  16th  of  NoTember,  1731, 
ihe  writes  from  Dublin  in  a  much  more 
Uudatory  spirit: 

"  I  esteem  Mr.  Faley.  ...  I  dare  say 
his  fondness  for  his  wife  will  increase,  as 
her  qualities  are  of  that  nature  to  engage 
the  more  the  better  they  are  known.  I 
wish  I  had  Sally's  letter  on  that  occasion ; 
I  lore  her  sprightly  wit,  and  admire  her 
grave  sense.  At  last  I  found  an  opportu- 
nity of  writing  to  her ;  1  long  for  a  letter 
in  return,  to  kuow  her  fate  in  regard  to  the 
lottery ;  I  will  endeavour  to  get  a  good 
answer  to  your  musical  question,  but  Sally 
is  the  be$t  definer." 

On  the  14th  of  March,  1780,  Mrs.  Delany 
writes  to  Mrs.  Port : 

** .  .  •  We  went  by  appointment,  last 
Thursday  morning  at  eleven,  to  St.  James's 
House,  to  Miss  Hamilton  ^one  of  the  ladies 
belonging  to  the  voung  rrincesses),  and 
there  we  found  a  circle  of  superior  spirits, 
feeding  their  own  mortal  part  with  an  ex- 
cellent breakfast,  and  feasting  their  hear- 
ers with  the  Jiow  of  sense.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Smelt,  Mrs.  Carter,  and  Mrs.  Chapone  I 
After  an  hour's  agreeable  repast  on  the 
/otter,  we  crossed  the  Court  and  visited 
Mrs.  Fielding." 

In  a  letter  addressed  by  Mrs.  Boscawen 
to  Mrs.  Delany,  she  informs  her  of  a  new 
tax  just  about  to  be  imposed  by  Mr.  Pitt, 
and  then  proceeds  to  describe  a  breakfast 
given  at  Tunbridge  Wells  by  Mr.  Sheridan 
to  herself^  Lady  Dartrey,  Miss  Savers,  and 
others ;  the  latter,  she  says,  had  the  hon- 
oarof  sitting  next  to  Lord  Mansfield  and 
making  his  tea,  listening  to  his  conversa- 
tion, which  was  as  pleasant  and  lively  as 
before  his  illness.  '*  After  breakfast,  Mr. 
Sheridan  read  passages  out  of  Milton,  Dry- 
den's  Ode,  Gray's  ElegVy  &o.  &c." 

A  letter  of  Horace  Walpole's,  which  we 
subjoin,  is  characteristic  and  to  the  pur- 
pose: 


^  Mr.  Walpole  having  been  called  upon 
for  a  new  edition  of  Anecdotes  on  Painitng^ 
oould  not  in  a  history  of  English  arts  re« 
sist  the  agreeable  occasion  of  doing  jus* 
tice  to  one  who  has  founded  a  'new 
branch.'  He  hopes,  therefore,  Mrs.  Dels* 
ny  will  forgive  the  liberty  he  has  taken  of 
recording  her  name  in  Vol.  II.  p.  34." 

The  **  new  branch  of  art "  founded  by 
Mrs.  Delany  was  also  celebrated  in  verse 
by  Dr.  Darwin  in  his  Botanic  Garden^  and 
consisted  in  an  insenious  method  of  cutting 
out  flowers  in  China  paper,  the  colours  be- 
ing carefully  matched  to  the  original,  the 
form  accurately  outlined,  and  every  mark* 
ing  in  nature  conscientiously  copied ;  wax, 
silk,  and  wire  were  employed  in  the  fairy 
fabric,  and  the  result,  styled  *'  paper  mosai* 
ic,"  appears  to  have  elicited  universal  ad* 
miration.  The  *' sweet  Queen"  headed 
the  enthusiasts  who  lauded  Mrs.  Delany'a 
successes,  and  even  selected  a  number  of 
her  productions,  which,  at  Mrs.  Delany'a 
deatn,  were  bequeathed  to  her  Majesty* 

The  Duke  of  Portland,  whoso  monoma* 
nia  was  botany.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Dr.  So* 
lander,  Lanncelot  Browne  (the  landscape 
gardener,  whose  taste  has  been  much  criti* 
cised,  and  who  went  by  the  name  of  Capa* 
bility  Browne^,  and  many  others,  thought 
very  highly  of  Mrs.  Delany's  artificial  Aor* 
iiU'siccus. 

'*  The  year  1782,  however,  was  the  last," 
says  her  biographer,  '*  in  which  Mrs.  De- 
lany was  able  to  exercise  this  wonderful 
talent,  and  on  finding  her  eyes  were  no 
longer  able  to  direct  the  scissors  in  imitat- 
ing the  exquisite  and  minute  tracery  of 
nature,  she  composed  those  beautiful  lines 
expressive  of  her  resignation  to  the  Di* 
vine  Will  which  had  seen  fit  to  deprive  her 
of  this  solace,  beginning  : 

**  Ths  time  U  come  !    X  can  no  more 
The  vegetable  world  explore,"  &a 

Mrs.  Delany's  proficiency  in  miniature 
painting,  greatly  admired  by  Sir  Joshua 
and  other  distinguished  connoisseurs,  is 
well  known,  but  the  **  paper  mosaic  "  won 
her  a  far  higher  reputation. 

A  "clever"  painter  named  Rebecca  is 
alluded  to  in  these  memoirs  as  possessing  a 
happy  knack  of  representing  still  life  in 
such  wonderful  relief  as  to  deceive,  if  pos- 
sible, the  very  best  judges. 

He  was  employed  chiefly  in  decorating 
drawing-rooms,  and  such  was  his  skill,  that 
he  made  intelligent  human  beings  — 

,  .  .  Like  Xeuxis'  birds. 
Fly  to  the  painted  grapes, 

as  Abraham  Cowley  has  it.    "  Queen  Char* 
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lotte  Abrieked  6\xt,  thiMn^  she  $aw  a 
amattjr  kettle  o&  the  seat  of  a  white  aatiii 
ehair ;  and  at  one  of  Mrs.  Montagu's  as* 
aemblies  a  tray  of  buns  was  handed  round, 
from  which  all  the  guests  in  turn  tried  to 
help  themselves.  Alas,  for  the  hungry! 
they  proved  to  be  only  eflSgies." 

Mrs.  Delany's  •  brother-in-law.  Court 
De^es,  being  in  Paris,  writes  to  her  as  fol- 
lows: 

^  I  am  not  yet  without  hopes  of  seeing 
Rousseau.  As  soon  as  I  arrived  I  called  at 
his  lodgings,  up  three  pairs  of  stairs,  in  an 
unfashionable  part  of  the  town  and  mean* 
looking  house,  making  a  striking  oontrast 
to  the  ostentation  with  which  his  rivcU  Vol- 
taire lives  in  his  *  ckdieau,'  as  be  calls  it, 
at  Femey.  I  was  admitted  into  a  little 
kind  of  ante-chamber  filled  with  hirdrcaati ; 
there  I  saw  Madame  Boasseau  (late  Vas* 
•eur).  She  told  me  her  husband  (she  re- 
peated '  mon  mari  *  ten  times  I  believe,  in 
five  minutes'  conversation)  had  had  a  fall, 
had  hurt  himself,  and  could  not  see  any- 
body ;  but  if  I  would  call  in  about  a  week's 
time,  I  might  see  him.  I  lef^  my  letter, 
aad  a  week  after  sent  to  know  how  he  did, 
and  if  he  was  well  enough  to  receive  visits. 
I  fancy  he  is  really  to,  for  I  do  not  find  that 
when  he  is  well  he  is  uncommonly  difficult 
of  access.  As  he  has  now  resumed  his 
first  occupation,  and  copies  music  for  hire, 
esteeming  it  his  duty  to  evince  by  his  prac- 
tice the  truth  of  what  he  has  said  some* 
where,  that  ^everyone  in  society  ought  to 
have  9ome  empLoyment^  I  shall  call  upon 
him  again  to-morrow,  and  then  if  I  do  not 
succeed  I  shall  give  the  matter  up.'' 

In  another  letter  from  the  same  to  the 
same,  of  about  this  date,  the  writer  men- 
tions having  met  Mrs.  Montagu  at  "a 
very  particular  entertainment  .at  the 
French  Ambassador's.  A  gentleman  (for 
so  he  is,  it  seems)  spoke  and  acted  a  French 
tragedy  so  perfectly  that  all  his  audience 
wept,  and  so  did  be  himself^  especially 
.when,  after  wounding  himself  with  his 
sword,  he  came  to  the  distress  of  the  hero- 
ine* which  he  represented  most  patheti- 
cally, for  he  changed  his  tones  so  that  a 
blind  person  would  have  concluded  there 
bad  been  the  whole  dramatis personce,  •  .  . " 
Farther  on  he  says : 

<*  T'other  night  I  played  whist  at  Mrs. 

Yesey's  with  General  Fotemkin,  who  took 

thfi  rebel*  Pueatchef  with  his  own  hand ;  I 

,also  saw   Monsieur   de   Noailles'   ''chh'e 

Madame  de  Montcdgu.* "    And  again : 

**  Advices  from  Bill  Hill  bring  that  Mr. 
Montagu  is  surprisingly  well,  and  Mrs. 
Montagu  la  grande  Is  gone  to  the  north.'* 

It  was  thus   they   were    distinguished 


among  thoefr  who  wert  *«|iMdated  with 
both  ladies. 

Like  Mrs.  Montagu,  Mra.  Delany  lived 
to  an  advanced  age,  bat  it  ia  impossible  to 
say  how  much  longer  she  might  have  lasted 
had  nature  but  been  allowed  a  fur  chance* 
Unhappily,  in  her  case  it  cannot  be  said» 
'* Physicians  were  in  vain:"  they  wen 
only  too  instrumental  to  the  mdanoholy 
result. 

To  judge  from  the  description,  given  hy 
those  who  were  with  her,  of  the  disorder 
to  which, 

.  .  .  Amsted  by  a  doctor  of  renown, 

she  finally  sncoumbed,  it  would  in  these 
days  be  called  diphtheria,  and  as  the  treat* 
ment  to  which  —  much  against  her  own 
instincts  —  she  was  subjected,  was  exactly 
the  reverse  of  that  adopted  to  combat  that 
malady  at  the  present  day,  we  can  only 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  either  onr 
great* grandmothers  toere^  or  that  we  Qr% 
atrociously  wronged  by  the  faculty.  Once 
before,  when  suffering  under  the  same 
complaint,  she  had  been  brought  to  death's 
door  by  a  similar  course  of  bleeding  and 
blistering ;  and  if  she  recovered  on  that 
occasion,  it  certainly  was  in  spite,  and  not 
in  consequence,  of  the  experiment;  her 
restoration  being  simply  attributable  to  her 
vigorous  constitution,  and  the  fact  that 
she  was  then  at  an  age  at  which  she  was 
better  able  to  resist  such  violence. 

In  a  note  to  the  penultimate  bulletin  of 
the  venerable  patient's  condition,  the 
editor  remarks :  **  Were  it  not  known  that 
Mrs.  Delany  did  not  survive  this  attack,  it 
must  be  anticipated  that  no  mortal  frame 
coxdd  support  the  medical  treatment  here 
deUiled." 

There  is  a  story  of  Mrs.  Montagu's  at- 
tending at  Court  when  advanced  in  years, 
and  falling  down  some  steps  at  St.  James's 
Palace. 

Miss  Port  (being  then  aged  thirteen) 
writes  to  her  father,  in  the  midst  of  a  let- 
ter dated  Februarv  12, 1785,  fall  of  such 
details  as  we  should  only  expect  from  an 
experienced  woman  of  the  world,  and 
curious  enough,  on  that  account,  to  de- 
serve quoting :"...,  Have  you  seen  Blrs. 
Jerningbam's  lines  on  Mrs.  Montagu's 
fall  downstairs  at  the  Drawing-room  7  In 
case  you  should  not,  I  will  write  them  — 

Te  valiant  fair!  ye  Hebes  of  the  day, 
Wbe  heedless  laugh  your  little  hoar  away. 
Lei  caution  be  your  guide  wheae*er  ye  sport 
Within  the  splendid  preoinoto  of  the  Court. 
The  event  of  yesterday  for  pnidenoe  oalls; 
'lis  dangerous  treading  where  Minerva  falls.** 
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Hereitbeleii,  mob  had  onoe  been  Mn. 
liontagn^B  penonal  charms,  that,  m  her 
vonkh,  ai  all  erentiy  Veinia  wonid  have 
h&tm  a  more  appropriate  name  for  her 
Aan  Minenra. 

Ab  ezquiiiite  eoamel  of  her  by  Zincke 
itiQ  exUta,  to  show  how  beautiful  a  faice 
dbe  had,  eTcn  if  the  desoriptioa  given  by 
her  oontemporaries  had  failed  to  do  her 
justice ;  at  the  same  time,  although  "  her 
eyebrows  were  arohedf  her  deep  blue  eyes 
shaded  by  long  silken  lashes,  and  her  das- 
xling  complexion  contrasted  delightfnily 
with  her  chestnut  tresses,"  there  was  a  yet 
greater  fascination  in  the  sweet  expression 
cf  her  conntenanoe  and  the  intelligent 
Bflule  which  animated  her  perfect  features, 
di^laying  the  fire  of  genius  which  ren* 
dered  her  conTersation  alike  attraetire  to 
the  scholar  and  the  statesman. 

Such  being  the  character,  such  the  pnr* 
soiti,  and  such  the  society  of  its  brilliant 
■listress,  Montagu  House  cannot  but  be 
regarded  as  classic  ground;  it  is,  then, 
with  reverence  that  we  step  over  the 
threshold  and  tread  the  floors  erewhile 
psced  by  those  whose  names  are  house- 
sold  words  to  US,  for  they  have  bequeathed 
to  OS  their  labours  and  their  thonghts,  and 
with  them  the  exposition  of  the  literary 
mind  of  the  last  century. 

We  cross  the  vast  and  echoing  vestibule, 
we  wander  through  the  spacious  and  now 
empty  rooms,  we  lioger  about  each  pos* 
lible  token  of  a  departed  presence,  and 
paose  in  that  apartment  we  oonjecture  to 
have  been  the  one  more  especially  oonse- 
erated  to  the  brilliant  receptions  of  a 
former  day ;  we  listen  in  vain  for  some 
fiiiat  echo  of  those  flashes  of  wit,  such  as 
have  descended  to  us  on  paper  .... 
Alas  I  we  hear  nothing  but  the  hollow  se- 
verberation  of  our  own  voice  1 

We  look  around  pn  the  tall  columns, 
the  embossed  ceilings,  the  gilded  cornices, 
the  &ded  wall?,  the  vacant  book-shelves, 
the  gaunt  fire-places;  we  face  on  all  sides 
the  stiff  and  stately  mirrors,  earr3nog  their 
date  upon  them,  but  wanting  the  reflec- 
tions which  must  once  have  been  given 
hsok  from  their  surfaces. 

Vainly  we  search  around  for  some  ves- 
tige of  Mrs.  Delany's  paper  mosaic,  or 
some  remnant  of  those  uniaue  feather 
hangings  which  draped  the  walls  of  Mrs. 
Montagu's  boudoir,  and  were  not  thought 
naworthy  of  Cowper'a  verse;  and  we 
tuk  oar  fancy  to  re  people  with  the  men 
snd  women  who  illustrated  the  annals  of 
the  mansion,  those  deserted  chambers  and 
dismantled  balls. 

Gladly  would  we  hare  fhUen  on  some 


relk  of  the  taste  of  the  fair  fbundren; 
gladly  would  we  have  descried  some  ro- 
mains  of  those  draperies,  the  chosen  eol- 
oors  of  which  were  appropriated  to  the 
variooB  reception  rooms — fourteen  or  fif*> 
teen  in  number,  forming  the  upper  and 
lower  suites  —  for  each  of  which  tradition 
relates  that  their  mistress  possessed  a 
diflbrent  dreas,  designed  expressly  to  bar* 
moaise  with  their  tints;  niin  would  we 
have  examined  the  collection  of  curious 
old  ooins,  and  other  curiosities,  dug  up 
from  time  to  time  in  the  gardens;  but, 
alas  I  all  this  has  apparently  been  includ- 
ed in  the  category  or  family  property,  and 
as  snob  the  house  has  been  cleared  of  it. 

All  that  has  been  left  behind  for  an 
antiquarian  to  specmlate  upon  are  the  fine 
old  marble  mantel-pieces  *  of  Italian  work* 
manship,  and  those  of  soft  |^rey  \Vedg« 
wood-ware  with  white  groups  in  relief,  do* 
signed  by  Flaxman,  the  onoe  bright  steel 
sarcophagus  stoves,  the  enriched  ceilings, 
ancient  cut-glass  lustres,  and  mural  decorsr 
tioos.  Amongst  these  some  weak  speci- 
mens of  that  over-rated  artist  Angelica 
Kauffhian  on  copper,  and  some  medallions 
by  Hamilton  in  the  panels  of  the  gallery 
or  ante-chamber  preceding  the  grand  old 
saloon,  a  magnificent  room  of  vast  pro- 
portions, and  profusely  lighted  with  large 
central  windows  on  three  sides;  a  few 
more  panelled  paintings  in  the  doors  by 
De  Witt,  and  we  have  arrived  at  all  of  art 
within  the  dwelling,  that  survives  Mrs. 
Montagu.  As  for  the  general  style  of  the 
architecture,  decorations,  and  orn amenta* 
tione,  it  is  not  for  us  to  enlarge  upon  it. 

If,  however,  the  style  may  be  considered 
deficient,  not  so  the  solidity  of  the  build* 
ing;  the  entrance-hall,  staircase,  and  the 
suites  of  rootna  are  vant,  lofty,  and  nobly 
proportioned ;  the  walls  are  massive,  as 
they  need  be  when  the  floors  up  to  the  top- 
most attic,  whether  of  landings,  corridors, 
or  roons,  nre  all  of  the  original  Portland 
stone  or  replaced  by  ^phalte.  In  every 
fire-ptaoe  we  observe  the  application  of  an 
ingenious  scientific  contrivance  —  often 
employed  in  Paris—- for  carrying  a  direet 
draught  through  the  grate  into  the  fire, 
but  can  discern  none  of  the  now-common 


•  A  psiMge  in  one  of  Hn.  Montajpi'i  letters 
draws  oar  attention  to  these  decorative  sculpturee: 

••  .  .  .  In  London."  8be  mya,  **  we  pooriy  supply 
the  friaoe  of  the  social  virtties  in  oor  oblmnef  eor* 
ners  by  marble  bosoms  without  hearts,  and  finely 
sculptured  heads  without  brains.  However,  I  am 
far  Arom  thinkinic  the  cherubs  on  my  ohimney.plece 
the  worst  tete<hUte  in  town ;  they  have  lost  notniaji 
of  their  native  firmness  by  being  highly  pollshea! 
nor  of  their  original  purity  by  being  m  the  11 
woild." 
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modern  introd actions  of  gas,  speakings 
tabes,  ventilating  yalres,  heating  appara* 
toses,  high  service,  or  even  baths.  The 
basement  store j  has  a  damp,  cavernoos 
appearance,  not  only  from  its  rambling 
construction  and  vast  extent,  but  its  an- 
osnal  darkness,  dampness  and  dreariness ; 
the  mildewed  cellars  and  crumbling  sub- 
terranean passages  giving  out  an  earthj 
smell,  and  the  generally  moist  and  chilly 
atmosphere  telling  a  tale  of  long  disuse, 
and  almost  forbidding  us  to  believe  that  all 
this  had  ever  been  the  scene  of  busy  life 
and  genial  hospitality.  Would  that  it 
might  become  again  what  it  once  was  1 

We  have  called  attention  to  the  singular 
similarity  between  the  lives  and  pursuits 
of  Mrs.  Montagu  and  of  the  Marquise  de 
Bambouillet,  and  we  have  but  to  examine 
the  detail  of  their  respective  histories  to 
trace  the  numerous  points  of  resemblance. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  results  of  their 
efforts  on  behalf  of  literature  should  have 
proved  similarly  inadequate.  Something, 
there  is  no  doubt,  both  achieved,  whether 
for  their  contemporaries  or  for  posterity, 
and  perhaps  it  is  not  possible  accurately 
to  estimate  the  importance  and  value  of 
the  literary  reunions  that  each  so  success- 
fully established.  Still  it  is  disappointing 
to  find  that  the  ''  Blue  Stocking  Club,"  like 
the  once  famous  and  exclusive  Salon  Bleu, 
scarcely  survived  its  foundress,  and  that 
the  members  of  both,  once  dispersed,  have 
not  been  respectively  succeeded  by  permit 
nent  mIom  cherishing  the  same  aspirations 
as  generation  has  followed  generation. 
Never,  perhaps,  was  a  literary  tribunal 
more  greatly  needed  than  at  the  present 
day. 


From  The  Satarday  Beview. 
THE  NATIVE  PRESS  OF  INDIA. 

The  native  pre36  is  only  one  among 
many  manifestations  of  a  newly-born, 
many-sided  intellectual  energy  which  is 
making  itself  felt  over  the  whole  of  India, 
and  which  contrasts  curiously  with  ordina- 
ry notions  of  Oriental  apathy.  Its  tone 
and  rapid  development  are  a  sign  of  that 
new  era  about  which  the  rulers  themselves 
are  becoming  as  eloquent  as  any  of  those 
whom  the  Hindoo  editors  love  to  call  "the 
children  of  the  soil."  Four  years  after  the 
Mutiny  there  were  in  all  Bengal  only  five 
vernacular  papers  — oue  published  weekly, 
one  bi-weekly,  one  tri- weekly,  and  two 
daily.  In  eight  years  the  number  reached 
thirty-eight.    On  the  Bombay  side  there 


were  aoeordtng  to  a  recent  estimate  no  less 
than  between  fifty  and  sixty  publicalions 
of  the  sort,  more  or  less  suocessfally  main- 
taining the  struggle  for  existence.  It  is 
uncertain  what  the  increase  may  have  been 
for  the  last  year  or  two ;  but  almost  every 
new  number  of  an  Indian  journal  makes 
brief  annonncement  of  a  fresh  addition. 
The  price  of  many  of  these  periodical?  is 
only  one  ^^pie,"  or  half-a-farthing.  Evi- 
dently India  is  rapidly  attaining  the  glory 
of  what  Mr.  Carlyle  would  call  her  writing 
era.  Our  fellow-subjects  are  actually 
dreaming  of  establishing  a  Hindoo  Pundu 
A  Parsee  Punch  already  exists,  but  it  ap- 
pears that  its  editor  is  too  exclusive  in  his 
attention  to  his  own  particular  enemies. 
The  Hindoos  have  a  rich  vein  of  humour 
in  them,  and  it  happens  that  just  at  pres- 
ent Bengal  is  in  a  condition  uncommonly 
suggestive  of  subjects  for  cartoons.  One 
can  fancy  the  zest  with  which  a  dusky 
Lieech  or  Tenniel  would  caricature  His 
Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  the  act 
of  lecturing  the  puzzled  natives  on  the 
'^  Advantages  of  Compulsory  Self-Govem- 
ment,*'  or  amusing  the  Calcutta  University 
Syndicate  by  challenging  it  to  declare 
**  what  is  the  vernacular  language  of  the 
country." 

We  must  confine  the  present  notice  to 
the  most  prominent  representatives  of  the 
Anglo-Hindoo  portion  of  the  native  press. 
These  are,  for  Calcutta,  the  Hindoo  Patriot 
and  the  Bengalij  both  English ;  for  Bom- 
bay, and  half  in  EngUsh,  Native  Opinion, 
the  Mitroda^a — now  merged  in  the  Hin- 
doo Reformer  —  and  the  Tndu  Prakaak,  or 
Moonlight  These  newspapers  wield  a 
great  and  rapidly  increasing  power  in  the 
country.  This  is  true  especia.ly  of  the 
Calcutta  papers.  Whatever  may  be  one's 
estimate  of  the  character  and  value  of  tLis 
Hindoo  '^  fourth  estate,"  it  must  be  allowed 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover  any 
other  cheap  press  which  to  an  equal  de- 
gree makes  it  the  great  object  of  its  exists 
ence  to  teach  and  enlighten  the  people. 
As  yet,  it  is  not  civilised  enough  to  subor 
dinate  what  it  deems  instructive  and 
wholesome  to  what  will  '*  go  down."  And 
so  far  it  contrasts  favourably  with  much 
of  the  cheap  literature  of  more  advanced 
communities. 

The  native  journalists  sometimes  convey 
their  instruction  with  a  savage  vigour,  and 
an  amusing  minuteness  of  detail,  that  con- 
trast oddly  with  their  professional  dignity. 
The  Bengali  itself  makes  a  grave  announce* 
ment  of  a  velocipede  it  has  invented,  which 
can  be  used  without  damage  by  the  an* 
gainliest  performer,  will  serve  admirably 
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fior  lelteisMUTkn^  and  may  be  inspected 
on  the  editorial  ]preinise8.  The  Moordigkt 
kefoires  schoolboys  on  the  nse  of  gymnas* 
ties,  for  want  of  which,  it  says,  *<some  of 
them  are  really  skeletons,  and  present  a 
ghostly  appearance."  An  aged  ^ntleman 
who  13  abont  to  marry  a  young  nrl,  ^  fresh 
with  divine  bloom,"  is  described  as  a  '*  de- 
crepit old  boffoon,"  and  it  adda  that  "  the 
only  remedy  for  this  widespread  eril  is  to 
hold  it  up  to  the  scorn  and  derision  of  tho 
vorld."  The  Hindoo  press  is  forming  pub- 
lie  opinion,  and  it  has  many  mutually  re- 
Dellant  classes  to  preach  to— young  India, 
fresh  from  college,  and  inclined  to  Taunt 
its  smattering  of  learning ;  old  India,  stub- 
bornly adhering  by  the  old  paths ;  and  the 
£Dfeigner  within  the  gate.  Some  of  its 
bitterest  utterances  are  directed  against 
certain  CTil  effects  of  contact  with  this  su- 
perior race  —  notably  that  of  intemper- 
ance. The  Bengali,  objecting  that  a  rise  in 
the  tariff  would  interfere  with  **John 
Bali's  drunken  pastimes,"  writes :  ^ 

The  missionaty  and  the  brandy-bottle  are  held 
to  be  tbe  pioneers  of  a  certain  kind  of  ciTilisa- 
tioo,  and  our  oountry  has  had  enough  of  both 
these  preoiotts  oommodities.  The  desire  to  be 
like  oar  betters  is  so  strongly  implanted  in  the 
hamsD  mind  that  we  feel  almost  inclined  to 
OTerlook  the  besstlj  condact  of  several  of  our 
edocated  countrymen,  on  whom  wine  and  spirits 
have  been  fiital  poisona. 

Not  unfrequently,  howerer,  the  quiet  sar- 
casm and  delicate  side-hits  of  the  natiye 
journalist  contrast  instructively  with  the 
coarse  hammer-strokes  of  his  Anglo-Indi- 
an brethren.  Hindoo  journalists  write  in 
tiie  best  English  of  their  *'  masters."  Of 
the  fact  that  the  writers  are  not  English- 
men the  reader  is  reminded  only  by  the 
ooeasional  introduction  of  an  hyperbole 
foil  of  Oriental  extravagance ;  or,  more 
rarely,  by  such  expressions  as  *'too  in- 
fant," or  ^  evolving  an  idea  from  the  bow- 
els of  his  own  consciousness."  For  style, 
variety,  and  scope  of  subjects,  for  culture 
and  general  ability,  the  Hindoo  Patriot  un- 
onestionably  stands  first.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  overpraise  the  calmness,  pa- 
tient good-nature,  and  thoroughness  with 
which  it  discusses  matters  in  which  na- 
tive interests  are  vitally  concerned. 
Next  comes  the  Bengali^  with  its  occa- 
sionally characteristic  outbursts  of  Ori- 
ental English,  and  its  special  leaning 
•  towards  philosophic  subjects  —  especially 
the  system  of  Augusts  Comte.  Its  lively 
little  contemporary,  the  MUrodaya,  has  a 
like  tendency,  and  has  lately  been  pub- 
lishing articles  on  **  Christianity  as  Com- 


pared with  other  Religions."  This,  in- 
deed, is  one  of  the  favourite  topics  of  the 
native  press,  and  missionaries  could  hard- 
ly do  better  than  include  the  Hindoo  jour- 
nals in  their  curriculum  of  study.  A 
shock  might  perhaps  be  given  to  some  of 
their  stereotyped  notions  about  the  con- 
version of  India.  Native  Opinion^  a  very 
well-written  paper,  expresses  tlie  busy, 
commercial  spirit  of  Bombay.  The  Moory- 
liaht^  its  dreamy  name  notwibhstaoding,  is 
highly  practical.  Nothing,  for  example, 
could  exceed  the  conscientious  painstaking 
of  tbe  recent  analysis  and  summary  of 
questions  on  the  land  revenue  which  it  had 
prepared  for  the  consideration  of  any  pos- 
sible native  delegate  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee sitting  in  London.  Hasty  work, 
however,  would  be  inexcusable  in  the  case 
of  native  journalists.  The  publications 
are  weekly.  Tbe  Bengali  and  Native  Opin' 
ion  appear  on  Sundays;  the  Patriot  and 
Moonlight  on  Monday,  and  the  Mitrodaya 
on  Friday. 

The  native  press  of  India  has  sometimes 
been  accused  of  disloyalty,  aud  it  certainly 
writes  with  a  freedom  and  boldness  un- 
dreamed of  ten  years  ago.  It  indeed  en- 
joys far  more  liberty  than  in  these  days 
has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  French  press. 
If  there  is  any  disloyalty,  however,  it  is 
rather  hinted  than  expressed.  The  Patriot 
asserts  that  the  importance  of  England  to 
India  is  **  axiomatic."  In  its  loftier  style 
the  new  Viceroy  is  described  as  "he  to 
whom  the  people  look  up  as  to  their  earth- 
ly Providence  under  tho  Queen's  benign 
sway."  Native  Opinion  declares  that  "all 
classes  of  the  natives  of  India  pray  with 
one  heart  that  the  sun  of  the  British  raj 
may  continue  to  shine  on  their  land." 
These  journals  profess  to  be  fully  alive  to 
the  great  blessings  of  British  rule  —  se- 
curity of  life  and  property,  and,  on  the 
whole,  impartial  justice.  But  throughout 
this  pleasant  harmony  there  runs  a  plain- 
tive discord  significant  of  the  unrest  of 
national  aspirations,  and  of  a  conviction 
that  ^  the  two  civilisations  of  England  and 
India  will  never  coalesce."  Hindoo  jour- 
nalists are  quite  candid  on  the  point 
"  Western  science  "  and  "  the  British  Riy  " 
are  valuable,  they  admit,  as  stepping-stones 
towards  that  grand  result  of  the  future 
when,  in  the  words  of  the  Bengali,  India 
shall  have  **  elbowed  her  way  to  .a  place 
among  the  nations."  This  dream  of  final 
emancipation  from  the  "  beneficent  pupil- 
age "  of  the  conqueror  determines  the 
tone  assumed  by  the  native  press  on  every 
prominent  question  of  the  day  —  admis- 
sion to  the  public  service,  education,  and 
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the  varioas  grierances  that  may  be  Bammed 
tip  in  the  word  over-legislation.  It  is  also 
revealed  in  such  minor  points  as  the  R&- 
former^s  suggestion  of  national  biographiee, 
to  be  written  by  natives  instead  of  by 
tSngUshmen,  and  to  be  substituted  for  the 
borrowed  echooUjargon  about  Groinwell 
and  Pyrrhos.  It  aUo  explains  the  pecu- 
liarly mournful  tone  of  such  productions 
as  the  Moonlights  mourning  for  the  Rajah 
of  Kolapore;  a  chief  who  had  not  been 
^  annexed/'  or  his  death  would  not  perhaps 
have  80  **  filled  our  heart  with  inexpressi- 
ble sadness."  We  have  no  spaoe  to  dwell 
on  the  native  view  of  the  questions  re- 
ferred to  above;  but  it  may  perhaps  be 
worth  while  to  show  what  is  thonglit  of 
^  the  curse  of  over4egislation/'  In  an  ar- 
ticle headed  "  Utopia,"  in  the  Bengali  of 
May  4,  the  Government  is  described  as 
**  working  the  legislative  mill  with  a  rapid- 
ity hitherto  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
the  world."  Mr.  Campbell  is  a  "  marvel- 
lous man  with  a  brain  like  >the  witches' 
cauldron,  boiling  and  fermenting  for  ever, 
and  chimeras  instead  of  witches  dancing 

around  it."  The  article  thus  concludes :  — 

* 

If  ever  a  statue  be  voted  for  the  ruler  (Mr. 
Campbell),  I  advise  you  Utopians  to  have  it  of 
the  following  description :  -» A  rider  with  a 
wheel  in  one  haud  and  an  arrow  in  the  other. 
The  arrow  will  be  the  symbol  of  haste,  and  the 
wheel  of  incessant  activity,  wheress  the  horse 
will  be  a  fit  representative  of  his  hobby. 

In  a  similar  strain  writes  the  Hindoo  lead- 
ing journal  of  June  24.  Ever  since  1858 
peace  has  been 

belUeose,  not  a  oalra,  serenely  sweet  beauty,  but 
a  horrible  shrew  aflOioted  with  restlessness.  .  .  . 
Oh  the  Mill  of  Misery!  it  has  broken  down  the 
bmkbone,  muddled  the  brsin,  crashed  the  com- 
forts, annihilated  the  pesos  of  the  nation.  .  .  . 
It  almost  looks  like  a  pastime,  the  way  the  mill 
works.  Bat  the  pastime  is  the  Master  Miller'a 
It  has  proved  very  near  the  death  of  the  others. 
•  •  .  What  power  shall  stop  the  infernal  ma- 
chine even  for  a  season  7 

And  then  it  breaks  into  a  rhapsody  over 
the  new  Viceroy:  — 

At  last  there  is  a  ray  of  hope;  Within  the 
last  two  months  a  new  statesman  of  the  most 
promising  antecedents  has  landed  in  the  capital, 
and  assumed  the  helm  of  affairs.  All  eyes  are 
tamed  towards  him,  all  pioture  him  as  the  sav» 
ioar  of  sooiety  .  •  .  and  the  messenger  of  truth 
to  the  campaign  of  the  great  modem  disturber 
-••  peace. 


It  ends  by  likening  India  to  '^  a  poor  p** 
tient*'  whose  case  is  one  of  <*  negative 
treatment,  active  treatment  having  broaght 
the  patient  to  this  pass  —  this  miserable 
and  pitiable  pas8»"     i  his  **  curse  of  over- 
legislation  *'  is  attributed  to  the  English- 
man's want  of  sympathy  with,  or  igno- 
rance of,  native  character.  "  Want  of  sym- 
pathy,*' "  want  of  understanding,"  this  is 
the  |reat  grievance  of  the  native  press,  the 
special    ch-«rge   which    the   natives  bring 
against  *'our  masters,"  for  whose  valuable 
qualities  they  profess  the  most  genuine  ad- 
miration, and  than  whom,  they  -  are  ever 
eager  to  acknowledge,  no  better  masters 
are  possible.    It  would  be  curious  to  in- 
quire how  far.  If  at  all,  this  want  of  *<  sym- 
pathy" is  owing  to  the  system  of  open 
competition ;  but  it  may  stir  the  blood  of 
old  Anglo-Indians  to  hear  the  members  of 
'*the  uompany  Bahadoor"  described  as 
*<  the  great  souls."  As  it  is,  a  **  note  "  of  sub- 
missive, despairing  protest  against  the  cold 
dead  weight  of  unintelligence  is  present  in 
almost  every  column  of  every  fresh  num- 
ber of  a  Hindoo  journal,  and  can  escape  no 
reader  but  a  dull  one.    It  may  be  that 
what  may  be  generally  described   as  the 
Manchester  aspect  of  English  character  baa 
been  too  exclusively  presented  to  native 
contemplation.    The  traditional  Manches^ 
ter  man,  with  his  ears  "  stuffed  with  h>  cot- 
ton," and  his  vulgar  ethics  of  money -mak* 
ing,    is    to    the    Oriental   the    most    un- 
lovely phenomenon  in  creation;  and  he  U 
especially  ridiculous  when,  with  his  eye  oa 
his  ledger,  he  talks  philanthropically  of 
**  England's  sacred  mission  in  India."    Oa 
this  point,  as  on  others,  the  native  press  ii 
a  faithful  reflex  of  the  native  feeling.  The 
Patriot  preaches  against  that  ManSiestef- 
ism  which  means  by  activity,  restlessness; 
by  progress,  railways,  cotton,  and  the  in- 
come-tax.   We  are  assured  that,  in  spite 
of  our  railway  sleepers,  telegraph  wires, 
and  steam  engines,  we  are  as  remote  from 
India  as  ever,  and  that  we  have  yet  to  afr* 
complish  her  ^<  moral  conquest.**    A  study 
of  Hindoo  journalism  would  be  useful  and 
interesting  in  many  ways.  Meanwhile  what 
it  behoves  the  ^  dominant  race  "  to  consid* 
er  roost  attentively  is  the  assertion  that  to 
Englishmen  native  life  is  as  a  sealed  hook, 
which  they  may  bind,  rebind,  and  gild  ao- 
cording  to  the  newest  patterns  from  Ett* 
rope  -—  with,  for  result  to   themselves,  a 
bookbinder's  insigl^  into  its  contents. 
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Vron  The  8pe«tal«r.    .prejodioes  which   were  once  accepted  as 
PHYSICAL  PRBJUDICB8.  troth*,  and  many  of  which  still  linger  in 

I  the  popular  mind,  defying  reason  and  ar- 

Do  tall  men  and  men  of  larse  phjsiqae  gnment  and   eren   experience.    Perhaps 

dislike  and  distrnat  little  men  ?    \Ve  hare,  the  strongest  of  them  all,  one  that  afifbcta 

w«  think,  once  or  twice    met   witii   the  i  literatare  and  influences  more  or  lees  all 

traces  among  tall  men  of  a  feeling  of  that  writers  of  fiction,  is  the  prujudice  about 


kind,  quite  real,  though  unacknowledged 
eren  by  themselves,  and  it  crops  out  now 
and  again  in  pHnt.  Some  one  wrote  to 
the  rimes  a  year  or  two  aso  a  letter  in 
which  be  avowed  that  he  conld  not  in  spite 
of  his  reason  like  little  men ;  we  saw    it 


strabismus,  the  notion  that  a  cross-eyed 
man  is  neoessarilv  more  or  less  evil.  The 
manufacturers  of  tales  all  affirm  this,  and 
it  is  an  article  of  popular  belief  which 
nothing  can  shake,  yet  it  is  demonstrably 
groundless.    If  it  were  not  so,  we  Should 


recently  stated  is  a  novel  that  little  men  '  be  forced  to  conclude  that  as  the  affection 
are  usually  cunning  and  always  timid,  is  curable  by  an  operation,  an  oculist  with 
and  a  writer  in  the  Liberal  Review  penned  his  flue  instruments  can  modify  his  piw 
a  week  or  two  since  an  entire  thesis  in  '^ients'  moral  qualities,  a  clear  reductio  ad 
which  the  existence  of  a  hostile  feeling,  a  '  abeurdwn.  There  are  hundreds  of  persons 
kind  of  resentment  in  tall  men  at  the  self-  in  Great  Britain  who  at  one  time  looked 
sssertion  of  little  men,  was  assumed  all  two  ways  at  once  and  now  look  straight, 
through,  and  deprecated,  though  not  jus*  |  yet  no  alteration  has  taken  place  in  their 
tified.  This  writer  thought  the  origin  of  i  moral  characters.  The  idea  is,  in  fact,  a 
the  feeling  was  the  conceit  and  self*opinion  '  mere  prejudice  arising  from  the  notion 
of  little  men  —  a  failins  which  of  course  that  if  a  man  cannot  look  you  straight  in 
would  be  more  noticeable  in  them  than  in  |  the  face  he  must  be  dishonest,  a  notion 
equally  conceited  but  heavier  human  be-  only  true  when  the  ini^ility  arises  from  a 
iogs ;  but  the  dislike,  if  it  exists,  would  momentary  operation  of  the  mind.  The 
appear  more  usually  to  take  the  form  of  a  dislike  would  extend  to  one-eyed  men, 
faint  dread,  as  if  little  men  must  have  a  does  so  indeed  in  some  minds,  but  that  it 
sinister  mental  capacity  to  make  up  for  is  nsnally  overborne  by  the  sense  of  pity 
their  lack  of  physical  weight.  Some  suoh  for  a  misfortune.  It  is  of  a  piece  with  the 
feeling  must,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  strong  prejudice  existing  in  some  places 
have  influenced  the  neople  who  originally  against  left-handedness,  a  peculiarity 
mvented  the  old  Northern  legends  of  usually  an  accident  or  habit,  and  as  abso* 
dwarfs  and  giants,  in  which  theowarfs  are  lutely  without  connection  with  the  charao* 
always  so  malicious  and  so  clever,  the  ter  as  any  other  not  strange  enough  to 
giants  usually  so  good-natured  and  so  stu-  \  arouse  in  its  possessor  that  passion  of  self* 
pid,  and  have  pr^uced  the  very  curious  pity,  and  therefore  of  envy,  which  is  the 
general  impression  that  the  great  men  of  key  to  the  malignity  constantly,  and  in 
earth  have  been  men  of  leas  than  average  |  thousands  of  cases  falsely,  attributed  to 
ttature.  There  is  no  foundation  whatever '  hunchbacks.  It  probably  has  its  origin  in 
in  history  for  the  idea  that  size  of  body '  some  remote  connection  with  the  iMlief, 
aflbcis  the  brain,  for  if  we  take  Alexander, '  once  nearly  universal,  that  the  **  right " 
Cesar,  Napoleon,  Wellesley,  and  Thiers  to  was  the  lucky  side,  the  one  approved  by 
be  little  men,  Moses,  Charlemagne,  Mo-  the  divinities,-—  a  belief  still  embalmed  in 
hammed,  Luther,  Groethe,  Frederic  the  our  own  habitual  use  of  the  word**sinis» 
Great,  Bismarck,  and  dozens  of  others  have  ter,"  which  means  only  *<  leA»,"  but  bears 
been  beyond  the  average  either  in  height  or  with  il  the  impression  of  the  old  doctrine 
bulk,  and  some  of  the  greatest  names  have  of  the  Augurs  that  the  ^  left,*'  was  the  un« 
been  those  of  men  of  averaffo  size.  The  lucky,  and  therefore  bad  side  of  things, 
prejudice  against  size  may,  however,  have  the  side  on  which  omens  should  not  appear, 
had  an  historic  origin,  civilization  having  The  other  prejudice  on  this  subject,  that 
first  sprung  up  among  the  lighter-limbed  left-handed  men  are  unusuallv  strong,  is, 
races,  who  would  appear  to  their  con-  we  believe,  equally  ill-founded,  and  arises 
auerors  very  feeble  beings  very  much  to  be  either  from  an  observation  of  oases  in 
dreaded  for  their  wisdom.  That  is  the  uni- '  which  men  have  an  unusual  facility  in 
versal  feeling  at  this  moment  in  Northern  using  both  hands  —  as  monkeys  clearly 
kidia  among  the  warriAr  races  about  the  have  —  or  from  surprise- at  an  unexpected 
Bengaleea,  Uie  lightest  and  ablest  race  in  method  of  attack,— -the  secret,  we  imagine, 
Aaaa*  The  contrary  idea,  the  dislike  of  of  the  sucoess  of  lef^handed  bowling.  The 
little  men  by  big  ones^  if  it  really  exists,  existence  of  this  particular  fancy  is  the 
Boat  be   one   ef  the   handled   phyaioal  more  odd, because  m  popular  slang  a**  left* 
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handed  way  "  of  doing  things  means  an 
awkward  way  of  doing  them,  and  narses 
carefully  correct  any  tendency  to  the  habit 
which,  we  should  add,  seems  to  be  mnch 
rarer  in  women  than  in  men. 

The  existence  of  a  dislike  for  any  visible 
malformation  is  intelligible  enough,  as  is 
also  the  attribution  of  bad  qualities  to  that 
which  is  disliked, —  6.^.,  the  popular  notion 
of  the  Innate  ferocity  of  the  dumb  —  but  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  explain  the  mass  of  latent 
prejudices  about  the  colour  of  the  hair  and 
eyes,  prejudices  from  which  we  venture  to 
say  no  cultivated  man  is  entirely  free.  It 
is  nearly  impossible  to  believe  that  any 
relation  can  exist  between  character  and 
the  colour  of  the  hair  or  eyes,  yet  thou- 
sands of  otherwise  intelligent  persons  are 
influenced  by  such  notions  in  their  daily 
life.  Every  conceivable  variety  of  charac- 
ter exists  among  the  peoples  of  Southern 
Asia,  including  India,  yet  it  may  be  said, 
speaking  broadly,  and  allowing  for  disease, 
or  albinoism,  or  other  accidental  peculiar- 
ity, all  hair  and  all  eyes  among  those  tens 
of  millions  are  of  one  and  the  same  colour. 
Both,  though  varying  in  every  other  re- 
spect, are  always  black.  Tet  in  spite  of 
this  and  of  every-day  experience  English- 
men do  constantly  associate  colour  in  hair 
and  eyes  with  moral  qualities  and  mental 
capacities,  and  this  from  mere  prejudice, 
without  attempting  to  formulate  a  theory. 
The  notions,  tor  example,  that  sandy- 
haired  people  are  weakly  deceitful,  that 
red-haired  people  —  the  true  bright  red  — 
are  exceptionally  malignant,  especially  if 
pock-marked,  and  that  people  with  steel- 
blue  eyes  are  unfeeling,  are  almost  im- 
movable by  any  amount  of  evidence.  So 
is  the  notion,  consecrated  in  Dickens' 
writings,  that  cadaverous  people  are  cruel 
— they  are  oiten  exceptionally  gentle  — 
and  this  other,  which  has  passed  into  a 
proverb,  that  the  special  shade  of  grey 
which  is  condemned  as  green  indicates 
envious  acerbity.  There  is  not  the  faint- 
est reason  for  that  belief,  which  Shakes- 
peare possibly  entertained, —  though  in 
^Troilus  and  Cressida"  he  says  <<  the 
eagle  hath  not  so  green,  so  fair  an  eye  as 
Paris  hath,"  making  of  the  colour  a  merit, 
—and  which  so  angers  Mr.  Trollope  that 
in  his  last  novel  he  sinss  a  hymn  about 
green  eyes  as  tokens  of  an  affectionate 
nature.  The  whole  theory  is  knocked  on 
the  head  at  once  by  Greorge  Eliot's  re- 
mark that  people  often  inherit  features 
without  their  orginal  meaning,  the  phy- 
sique having  been  transmitted  but  not  the 
character,  and  by  the  evident  mutabilitv 
of  popular  impressions  in  the  matter.    A 


villain  is  now  nsaally  red  and  with  defident 
eyelashes,  but   formerly  he    was   always 
dark  and  beetle-browed,  a  prejudice  still 
visible  in  those  queer  books,  most  of  ihem 
ettreroely  old,  which  profess  to   explain 
dreams  and  help  fools  to  see  their  future. 
If  we  are  not  mistaken,  there  exists  at  ibis 
moment  a  quite  definite  impression  that 
brown  men  are  abler  than  fair   men,  an 
impression  for  which  the  only  visible  foun- 
dation is  this,  that  brown  men  in  England 
have  usually  some  touch  of  Southern,  or 
Celtic,  or  Jewish  blood,  and  are  apt,  there- 
fore, to  be  a  little  more  vivacious.    Qaite 
half  tbc>  men  now  at  the  head  of  afiairs  in 
England  are  very  fair  men,  and  one,  cer- 
tainly not  inferior   in    mere    intellectual 
force  to  any  of  them,  has  always  had  white 
hair;  wliile  of  the    four    greatest   poets, 
only  one  can  be  called  dark,  and  he  is  not 
raven-haired.    There  are  no  statistics  to 
quote,  of  course,  but  the    prpbabiiity  is 
tnat  the  majority  of  English    great  men, 
like  the  majority  of  the  population,  have 
been  brown-haired,    with    eyes   of  some 
shade  of  grey, — though  the  fancy  thstin- 
duoes  novelists  to  invest  all  their  soldiers 
with  keen  grey  eyes  is  a  fallacy,  most  of 
the  great  soldiers  having  been  brown  or 
black-eyed  men.    There  can  be  no  more 
reality  in  the  aueer   prejudice   of  most 
brown  men  ana  women  that  blonde  wo- 
men are  '*  shallow-hearted,"  for  if  it  were 
true  here  it  would  be  true  in  Germaoy, 
where    the  ablest   people    believe,  again 
without   reason,   exactly   the     contrary. 
This  particular  prejudice  is  the  more  on- 
accountable  if,  as  is  usually  believed,  the 
tendency  of  men  and  women  is  to  admire 
and   marry   the  type,  particularly  as  to 
complexion,  to  which  they  do  not  belong. 
To  account  for  such  prejudices  is  as  diffi- 
cult as  to  dissipate  them,  but  we  presume 
their  original  source  was  race-hatred,  re- 
tained after  its  reason    had  disappeared, 
and  after  races  had  become  so  mixed*  tkat 
in  obedience  to  the  law  of  atavism,  people 
of  the  same  family,  same  capacities,  fl^ 
same  character  will  present   half-a^oses 
di£Eerent  types. 


From  The  Sstnrdaj  Bsviar> 
CONSTITUTIONAL  CHANGES  IN  FRANCE. 

Trk  Assembly  will  meet  again  veiy 
shortly  at  Yersailtes,  and  the  Freneh  Gof- 
ernment  is  taking  the  opportunity  to.  gauge 
public  opinion  as  to  the  course  whi^ 
ought  to  be  taken  by  the  Assembly  and 
the  Goveroment  when  the  Sesflion  iMgios. 
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Ibe  recent  elections  hATe  greatly  altered 
the  poeitioo  of  parties,  for  it  may  now  be 
assumed,  as  tlie  basis  of  all  discussion,  that 
the  present  Assembly  does  not  represent 
the  coontry.  If  there  were  a  general 
election  the  Republican  party  wonld  not 
only  greatly  increase  its  strength,  bat 
woold  probably  have  a  large  majority. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  trinmph  of  the  Re- 
publican party,  elated  with  snocess,  intoler- 
ant of  its  adversaries,  and  believing  itself 
to  have  a  divine  right  to  trample  every 
opposing  faction  in  the  dast,  might  easily 
he  the  death  of  the  Repablic.  Then,  again, 
if  France  wishes  for  a  more  Republican 
Assembly,  it  is  equally  clear  that  she  does 
not  wish  to  lose  the  services  of  M.  Thiers ; 
and  therefore,  even  if  the  Monarchical  par- 
ties are  left  out  of  consideration,  there  are 
at  least  three  political  forces  which,  if  pos- 
sible, must  be  got  to  work  together  —  M. 
Thiers,  the  Republicans  who  want  a  moder- 
ate, comprehensive,  and  durable  Republic, 
and' the  Republicans  who  want  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Republic  after  their  own 
peeoliar  type,  involring  the  political  an- 
nihilation of  all  who  disagree  with  them. 
M.  Thiers  has  the  advantage,  or  the  dis- 
advantage, of  the  initiative.  It  is  he  who, 
if  he  thinks  fit,  can  make  definite  propo- 
sals; and  from  the  line  taken  by  the  jour- 
nals specially  devoted  to  him,  and  from  the 
hints  which  bis  personal  adherents  let  drop, 
it  is  evident  that  he  would  like  to  effect 
while  there  is  yet  time  some  arrangement 
which  would  ensure  his  own  position, 
listen  the  objections  of  Conservatives  to 
a  permanent  Republic,  a>nd  yet  engage  the 
support  of  the  more  extreme  Republicans 
in  the  Assembly.  If  the  Assembly  were 
dissolved  now,  and  a  strongly  Republican 
Assembly  returned,  it  would  at  once  pro- 
ceed to  draw  up  a  new  Constitution  after 
its  own  pattern.  This  would  lead  to  two 
erils  —  the  Constitution  would  in  all 
probability  be  the  scheme  of  one  single 
party  in  France,  and  to  break  it  up  would 
be  the  sole  object  of  every  other  party ; 
and  secondly,  the  time  and  energy  of  the 
new  Assembly  would  at  its  first  start  be 
absorbed  in  the  dangerous  and  distracting 
task  of  Constitution-mongering.  M.  Thiera 
is  now  apparently  endeavouring  to  find 
some  means  of  preventing  a  mischief  which 
might  easily  plunge  France  into  anarchy 
and  civil  war,  and  the  mode  by  which  he 
hopes  to  effect  this  is  by  persuading  the 
ezisling  Assembly  to  make  certain  consti- 
tutional changes,  the  general  drift  of  which 
would  be  to  make  a  new  Assembly  work 
mainly  in  a  groove  marked  out  for  it  by 
its  predecessor.    M.  Thiers  is,  in  fact,  de- 


vising a  system  by  which  there  shall  be  a 
gradual  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new, 
instead  of  a  violent  crisis  and  a  general 
chaos  of  wild  views  and  discordant  am- 
bitions. No  one  can  say  that  the  object 
he  is  aiming  at  is  not  a  very  good  one,  if 
only  he  can  attain  it. 

There  are  three  principal  heads  of  con- 
stitutional change  to  which  attention  is 
now,  under  Government  guidance,  being 
directed  in  France.  These  are  the  posi- 
tion of  the  President,  the  creation  of  a 
Second  Chamber,  and  the  dissolution  and 
re-election  of  the  Assembly.  Unfortu- 
nately each  of  these  topics  opens  out  fields 
of  almost  unlimited  discussion,  and  takes 
Frenchmen  down  into  the  very  depths  of 
theories  of  government.  The  question  of 
the  position  of  the  President  is  so  far  sim- 
plified that  men  of  all  parties  seem  agreed 
that  M.  Thiers  should  be  the  President. 
M.  Louis  Blanc  is  stated  to  have  suggested 
that  it  would  be  advisable  to  do  without  a 
President ;  but  if  one  man  is  not  to  be  at 
the  head  of  affairs,  several  must  be,  and 
France  cnnnot  look  back  with  much  satis- 
faction to  the  days  of  the  Directory.  As- 
suming that  there  is  to  be  a  President,  how 
long  is  he  to  be  in  office,  and  what  are  to 
be  his  powers  ?  A  feeler  was  thrown  out, 
although  perhaps  from  no  official  source, 
to  ascertain  whether  public  opinion  would 
sanction  the  bestowal  of  the  office  on  M. 
Thiers  for  life ;  but  the  notion  received  no 
support,  and  has  been  allowed  to  die  away. 
If  he  is  to  be  made  President  for  four  or 
five  years,  who  is  to  appoint  him  ?  The 
Assembly  can  scarcely  do  so,  for  it  can 
hardly  a&ct  to  bestow  powers  enduring  be- 
yond the  term  of  its  own  existence,  and  the 
mere  attempt  to  exceed  its  powers  would 
raise  the  dangerous  question  whether,  now 
that  it  does  not  represent  the  country,  it 
ought  to  be  the  author  of  great  constitu- 
tional changes.  Hitherto  the  Assembly 
has  been  content  with  agitating  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Vice-Presidency,  so  that  some 
one  might  be  ready  to  take  the  place  of 
M.  Thiers  if  a  sudden  calamity  deprived 
France  of  his  services ;  and  the  names  of 
M.  Gr^vy,  the  Duke  of  Aumale,  and  the 
Duke  of  Audiffret-Pasquier  have  been  put 
forward  according  to  the  fancies  of  different 
political  parties.  The  Vice-Presidency  is, 
however,  clearly  only  a  temporary  shift, 
for  a  Vice-President  could  only  hold  power, 
if  called  on  to  act,  under  the  authority  of 
the  present  Assembly,  and  the  only  im- 
portance attached  to  his  office  would  arise 
from  the  influence  over  the  elections  to  a 
new  Assembly  which,  as  acting  head  of  the 
Government,  he  might  possibly  wield.  The 
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simple  thin^  would  seem  at  first  to  be  tliat 
the  President  should  be  elected  by  the 
nation  ;  and  no  doubt  M.  Thiers  woald  be 
nhosen  ;  but  then  if  an  appeal  is  made  to 
the  nation  to  elect  a  President,  an  appeal 
must  also  be  made  to  it  to  elect  on  Assembly, 
for  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  the 
nation  would  be  satisfied  to  elect  a  Presi- 
dent and  leave  him  in  face  of  an  Assembly 
which  does  not  enjoy  the  confldenoe  of  the 
electors.  Bat  M.  Thiers  does  not  wish  to 
hare  a  ne^  title  direct  from  the  nation, 
and  a  new  Assembly  of  a  rery  pronounced 
shade  of  politioal  opinion.  He  wants  to 
retain  and  use  his  present  power  so  as  to 
aroid  any  violent  change,  and  this  makes 
him  see,  so  far  as  is  known,  only  one  course 
open  to  him.  He  must  virtually  make  a 
bargain  with  the  Republican  party;  They 
are  to  let  hira  be  named  President  for  four 
years,  and  the  Assembly  is  not  to  be  dis- 
solved at  once.  In  return  they  are  to  have 
ooncessions  made  to  them  which  are  eer- 
tainly,  if  accurately  described,  of  a  singu* 
lar  kind. 

The  first  concession  is  that  the  Bepablic 
shall  be  definitively  proclaimed ;  but  this  is 
merely  nominal,  for  it  is  involved  in  the 
appointment  of  M.  Thiers  as  President  for 
a  term  of  years.  Then  comes  the  great 
sop  to  the  republicans.  The  Assembly  is 
to  be  permanent  in  the  sense  that  there 
is  never  to  be  a  dissolution  of  the  entire 
Chamber,  but  one-third  is  to  go  out  every 
year,  and  the  first  third  is  to  go  out  next 
February.  When  the  present  Assembly 
is  thus  refreshed  with  new  blood,  it  is  to 
proceed  to  appoint  a  Committee  to  con- 
sider how  a  Second  Chamber  is  to  be 
elected  in  case  it  decides  that  one  is  wanted. 
The  Government  is  known  to  wish  for  a 
Second  Chamber,  and  it?  plan  is  to  have  it 
elected  by  bodies  which  are  already  elected 
for  other  purposes,  of  which  the  most 
numerous  and  conspicuous  would  be  the 
Councils-General  and  the  Municipal 
Councils.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  best 
imitation  possible  in  France  of  the  election 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  by  the 
local  legislatures,  and  it  is  not  perhaps 
easy  to  see  how  a  better  mode  of  eleotion 
could  be  devised.  The  number  of  the 
Lower  Chamber  would  at  the  same  time 
be  reduced  from  750  to  500,  the  Upper 
Chamber  consisting  of  250 ;  and  it  is  sug- 
gested to  the  Republicans  that  they  would 
reap  indirectly  an  advantage  from  this  de- 
vice, inasmuch  aa  the  chief  Conservative 


proprietors  in  each  department  will  A 
eteeted  to  the  U^per  Chamber,  ao^  tlMi 
leave  the  road  to  the  Lower  Ghamberaiie 
permanently  open  to  the  democratic  paHf. 
it  is  obvious,  however,  that  Franee  is  hart 
brought  face  to  fiice  with  the  old  diffiooHy 
that  besets  the  creation  of  all  Second 
Chambers.  If  the  Upper  Chamber  ia  to  be 
a  nullity,  what  is  the  good  of  iutviagit? 
If  it  ie  to  have  real  power,  th^i  the  paity 
which,  according  to  the  RepublicaB  hy- 
pothesis, would  be  in  a  minority  in  a  liagic 
Chamber,  would  be  endowed  with  a  oo-or- 
dinate  authority  with  that  of  the  party 
which  would  be  in  a  majority  in  a  single 
Chamber,  and  thus  the  Republicans  would 
be  enabling  their  adversariea  to  veto  att 
the  measures  on  which  the  Repnblkaat 
have  most  set  their  hearta.    If  the  £s- 

Eublicans  agreed  that  the  Chamber  should 
e  i*enewed  next  year  by  one-third,  there 
would  still  be  a  sufficient  majority  in  the 
Assembly,  when  aided  by  the  GovemmenV 
to  ensure  the  creation  of  a  Conservative 
Upper  Chamber,  and  probably  to  ensme 
the  bestowal  of  realpower  on  the  Cham« 
ber  when  created.  The  key,  therefore,  to 
all  the  proposed  changes  is  the  renewal  by 
thirds  as  against  the  dissolution  of  ths 
Assembly;  and  there  can  be  no  doabtthst 
the  Republican  party  would  be  making  a 
great  sacrifice  by  assenting  to  it  If  they 
refuse,  M.  Thiers  will  probably  $nd  him- 
self too  weak  to  resist  them ;  for  if  thsy 
niAke  him  choose  between  themselves  and 
the  majority  of  the  present  Asaembly,  he 
would  be  too  prudent  to  throw  himself  on 
a  body  which  has  lost  the  oonQdeneeof  the 
oountry.  He  would  be  quarrelling  with 
the  party  rising  to  mas.ery  in  France,  and 
his  position  would  soon  beoome  nnteni^le^ 
and  his  hope  of  leading  FVance  into  a 
haven  of  safety  and  peace  woold  be  gano. 
His  strength,  on  the  other  hand,  lies  in 
the  probability  Which  Republicans  <^  any 
sense  must  acknowledge,  that  if  they  in- 
sisted on  taking  everything  they  can  get^ 
their  Republic  wonid  be  endangered  by 
the  combined  hatred  of  all  the  parties  op* 
posed  to  them,  and  that  they  would  be 
throwing  away  the  chanoe  of  gettinff  a  per* 
manent  Republic  established  under  the 
auspices  of  M.  Thiers.  He  has,  in  lact, 
something  to  sell  to  them  with  whioh  they 
can  very  ill  afford  to  dispense,  and  the 
question  is,  what  is  the  utmost  price  they 
wiU  be  content  to  pay  for  it? 
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PARYA  DOHUS— MAGNA  QUIES^  ETO. 


PARVA  DOMUS  — ^AGNA  QUIES. 

A  NARROW  home,  but  very  still  it  seemeth; 

A  silent  home,  no  stir  or  thmult  here. 
Who  wins  that  pillow  of  no  sorrow  dreameth, 

No  whirling  echoes  jar  liis  sealed  ear; 
The  tired  hand  lies  Yery  calm  and  qaiet. 

The  weary  foot  no  more  hard  paths  will  tread, 
The  great  world  may  revolve  in  clash  and  riot. 

To  its  load  summons  leaps  nor  heart  nor  head. 

The  yiolets  bloom  above  the  tranqail  sleeper. 

The  morning  dews  fall  gently  on  the  grass, 
Amid  the  daisies  kneels  the  lonely  weeper; 

He  knows  not  when  her  lingering  footsteps 
pass. 
The  autumn  winds  mgh  softly  o'er  his  slumber. 

The  winter  piles  the  snow-drifts  o*er  his  rest; 
He  does  not  care  the  flying  years  to  number. 

The  narrow  home  contents  its  silent  guest. 

No  baffled  hope  can  haunt,  no  doubt  perplexes. 

No  parted  love  the  deep  repose  can  chafe. 
No  petty  care  can  irk,  no  trouble  vexes. 

From  misconstruction  his  hushed  heart  is  safb. 
Freed  from  the  weariness  of  worldly  fretting. 

From  pain  and  failure,  bootless  toil  and  sfarife. 
From  the  dull  wretchedness  of  yain  regretting 

He  lies,  whose  course  has  passed  away  firom 
life. 

A  narrow  home,  and  fkr  beyond  it  lieth 

The  land  whereof  no  mortal  lips  can  telL 
We  strain  our  sad  eyes  as  the  spirit  flieth, 
Our  fancy  loves  on  heaven's  bright  hills  to 
dwell 
Qod  shuts  the  door,  no  angel  lip  uncloses; 
They  whom  Christ  raised  no  word  of  guidance 
said. 
Only  the  Cross  speaks  where  our  dust  reposes, 
**  Trust  Him  who  calls  unto  his  rest  our  dead." 

All  The  Tear  Bound. 


r 


UABIE. 


AoROss  the  far  blue  hills,  Marie, 
The  mellow  moon  looks  wistfully, 
And  folds  us  lingering  sadly  here — 
This  last,  last  tipie  for  many  a  year. 
Farewell,  farewell,  I  pass  from  thee. 
Across  the  sad  hills,  love  Marie! 

Across  the  &r  blue  hills,  Marie, 
The  same  sweet  moon  shall  shine  on  thee; 
When  drawing  nigh  to  this  dear  place. 
With  tears  upon  thy  wan,  sweet  fiice, 
Thou 'It  yearn  and  stretch  sad  hands  for  me, 
Across  the  sad  hills,  love  Marie. 

Across  the  happy  hiUs,  Marie, 
With  happy  steps  I  come  to  thee; 
The  years  of  parting  all  are  o'er, 
We  twidn  shall  part  on  earth  no  more. 
Come  forth,  come  forth  to  welcome  me, 
Across  the  happy  hills,  Marie! 


Across  the  shadowy  hills,  Marie, 
I  oome,  I  pause,  I  look  for  thee. 
I  only  find  a  mossed  head-stone — 
A  little  leg^d  graved  thereon. 
That  tells  me  thou  art  gone  flrom  me. 
Across  Death's  dim  hills,  love  Marie. 

Across  the  bars  of  Heaven,  Marie, 
Look  fh>m  thy  place  in  love  on  me. 
And  cheer  me  while  I  linger  here. 
Lone  toiling  through  each  lonely  year. 
Till  Ghxl  shall  bid  me  oome  to  thee. 
Across  the  far  hills,  love  Marie! 
Onoe  a  Week.  IBED  c  wxazhuk&t. 


IN  THE  FALU 


0  Autumn,  with  thy  dying  smell; 

So  faint,  so  sad,  and  yet  so  sweet; 
i^id  the  strewings  at  my  feet. 
By  pattering  nut  and  broken  shell, 

1  feel  the  secret  of  thy  spell. 

The  flying  year  in  ftill  retreat  — 

Forever. 

Bebumished  by  the  last  week's  rains. 
The  fields  reoall  the  green  of  spring; 
The  hills  describe  a  sharper  ring; 

The  dews  in  diamonds  drench  the  plains; 

The  leaves  grow  thinner  in  the  lanes; 

The  threads  upon  the  hedsrerows  ding— 

In  slver. 

Pale,  like  the  fhding  forest  hair. 

The  slanting  sunbeams  straggle  through; 

The  sky  is  of  a  tearful  blue; 
A  pensive  essence  fills  the  air; 
And,  with  pathetic  sweetness  fair. 

The  wan  world  seems  to  wave  adieu — 

For  ever. 

The  cattle  browse  along  the  lea; 

The  piping  robin  haunts  the  lanes; 

The  yellow-turning  woodland  "  wanei;'* 
The  apple  tumbles  firom  the  tree; 

And  Autumn,  ranging  through,  links  me 

To  Nature. 

0  pensive  and  poetic  year. 

What  is  the  secret  of  thy  power? 
Whereby  my  poeay  vrould  flower 

Between  a  radiance  and  a  tear! 

And  yet,  I  find  no  language  here 

To  paint  what  trembles  to  the  hour— 

Withmmsl 

0  Eden-world  of  hill  and  green. 

And  distant  gleams  of  slumbering  bhtf! . 
I  find  no  lyric  language  true 
To  paint  the  shadowed  and  the  seen : 

0  infinitely  touching  view. 
In  vain  thy  spirit  peeps  between! 
The  sublimities  that  lie  in  you 

Evade 
Chamben*  JooxBid. 
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From  The  Biitbh  Qvarterlj  Review.  , 
THE  CONSCIOUSNESS  OF  DOOS.* 

ScoBES  of  books,  of  vhich  the  above 
are  Bamples,  offer  us  materials  for  estima- 
ting the  capabilities  and  characteriHtics  of 
dogs.  With  such  wealth  of  experience, 
and  aided  by  the  sympathetic  attention 
▼hich  many  of  us  personally  give  to  our 
fsTonrites,  it  ought  not  to  be  impossible  to 
oonstmct  something  like  an  outline  of 
Canine  Psychology.  We  ought  to  be  able 
to  work  out  the  problem,  ^  How  a  Dog 
Thinks  and  Feels,"  if  not  with  certainty, 
yet  with  what  must  approve  itself  as  a 
near  approach  to  truth.  In  the  case  of  an 
Intelligence  above  our  own,  the  attempt  to 
realize  its  consciousness  and  conditions  of 
being  by  any  effort  of  thought  —  wherever  it 
iwjHuses  us  —  must  obviously  be  futile,  or, 
at  best,  can  only  supply  us  with  such  a 
''representative  truth  "  as  the  idea  which 
a  man  bom  blind  may  obtain  of  the  na- 
ture of  colour.  But  the  indolent  assump- 
tion that  the  same  inability  attends  us  in 
the  case  of  the  lower  animals,  whose  na- 
tures our  own  seem  to  comprise  and  over- 
lap on  all  sides,  is  far  from  justified  by  any 
inherent  difficulty  in  the  matter.  Extreme 
patience  in  working  out  details;  caution 
in  refraining  from  leaping  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  possession  of  any  single  man- 
like faculty  implies  that  of  another ;  and 

*1.  BeHoreheM  into  the  Bittory  qf  the  BritUh 
Dof.  By  George  B.  Jesse.  2  rolsi  8vo.  London. 
1886. 

2.  Ow  Poor  Belatitm*.  By  Co!.  £.  B.  Hamley. 
]2mo.   Edinburgh  and  London,  1872. 

&  The  Beasoning  Power  in  Animals,  By  'the 
Rer.  John  Selby  Watson.    Sro.,  pp.  406.    London, 

1M7. 

4.  Anecdotes  qf  Doge,    Bj  Edward  Jesse.   12mo. 

London.   1868. 

5.  The  KaturaliefB  Li^ranf.  VoL  XIX.  The 
Dog.  By  Llent.-CoL  Charles  Hamilton  Smith.  12mo. 

London,  1896. 
8.   Canine  Pathology.    By  Delabere  Blaine.  8to. 

London,  1841. 

7.  Dog  Breaking.  By  CoL  W.  N.  Hntohinson. 
Bmo.    London,  1S6C. 

8.  The  Hietory  qf  the  Dog,  By  W.  C.  L.  Martin. 
8to.   London,  1846. 

9.  The  Dogs  qf  the  BriHeh  Jelande.  By  Stone- 
henge.    8to.    London,  1872. 

10.  Dogt  and  their  Management,  By  Edward 
Xayhew,  M.R.C.y.S.    12mo.    London,  1889. 

11.  The  Animal  World.  A  Monthly  AdvoeaU  qf 
Bemmiiy.  Vol.  IH.  Published  by  the  Society  fbr 
the  PreTention  of  Cruelty. 

12.  The  Dog,  By  '*Idst9ne."  12mo.  London, 
ISO. 


abore  all,  the  *' scientific  use  of  the  Im- 
agination," warmed   by    sympathy    with 
'*  Our  Poor  Belations,^'  appear  sufficient  to 
supply  the  full  equipment  for  our  task. 
Proceeding  step  by  step,  and  carefully  dis- 
>ingui8hing  ererything  noteworthy  which 
dogs  have  been  observed  to  do,  from  that 
which   experience  proves   to  be   beyond 
their  powers,  we  may  map  out  a  line  which 
shall  approximately  represent  the  circum- 
ference of  their  natures.    Within  this  cir- 
cle —  as  Thought  is  still  Thought,  in  what 
soever  brain  it  be  carried  on,  and  Love  is 
Love  in  every  breast  which  beats  with  its 
emotion,  —  we   are  justified  in  assuming 
that  there  is  a  real  correspondence  and 
similarity  between  the   mental   processes 
and  feelings  of  the  animal  and  our  own. 
When  we  endeavour  in  such  manner  to 
realize  the  consciousness  of  a  dog  by  fan- 
cying ourselves  circumscribed  by  his  lim- 
itations, we  are  using  no  idle  play  of  im- 
agination, but  pursuing  our  inquiry  by  a 
method   almost    as   exact  as  that,  so  fa- 
voured by  modern  mathematicians,  of  ap- 
plying one  figure  to  another.    How  far  the 
special    attributes   which    distinguish    us 
from  all  the  lower  animals,  must  modify 
each  detail  of  thought  and  feeling;  how 
Self-Consciousness  must  bring  a  new  factor 
into    every   thought,    and     Moral    Free 
Agency  a  new  element  into  every  passion, 
it  should  be  part  of  our  work  to  endeav- 
our to  trace.    But,  as  above  remarked, 
though   it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
lower  being  to  add  by  imagination  any 
such  gifts  to  his  consciousness,  it  is  by  no 
means  an  impossible  task,  albeit  a  delicate 
one,  for  the  higher  to  imagine  himself  di- 
vested of  them.    The  combination  of  the 
unconsciousness  of  infancy  with  the  eager 
feelings  and  irresponsibility  of  childhood 
would  not  indeed  accurately  represent  the 
state  required,  for,   after   the   stage    of 
strange    physical    similarity  before  birth 
between  man  and  the  dog,  discovered  by 
Professor  Haeckel,^  there  is  no  epoch  in 
the  life  of  the  human  child  when  a  perfect 
parallel  between  it  and  the  animal,  either 
as  regards  body  or  mind,  can  be  justly  in- 
stituted.   But  picking  out  the  points  in 
our  own  experience  which  we  share  with 
the  brute,  and  cautiously  eliminating  those 
which  the  brute  does  not  share  with  us,  we 
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must  needs  be  on  the  right  track  for  con- 
structing—  as  the  well-worn  joke  would 
describe  it  —  his  consciousness  out  of  our 
own.  Our  business,  then,  is  neither  like 
the  old  fabulists  and  modern  writers  of> 
children's  story-books,  to  talk  of  dogs  as  H 
they  were  men  who  had  undergone  metem- 
psychosis and  brought  human  thought  and 
feeling  into  canine  forms ;  nor  yet  to  rest 
solemnly  satisfied  like  the  old  Egyptians, 
to  treat  our  familiar  companions  as  if  they 
were  so  many  four-footed  Mysteries  alto- 
gether beyond  our  comprehension.  Mod- 
ern Science  is  bound  to  show,  both  what 
the  beast  is  in  his  for  int^ieuTy  and  where 
and  how  he  at  present  falls  short  of  a 
man  ;  —  even  if  Mr.  Darwin  may  hold  out 
hopes  that  a  million  years  to  come  the 
dog's  posterity  may  develope  into  a  race  of 
saints  and  sages,  of  a  loftier  type  than 
those  whom  we  have  known  descended 
from  the  far  less  amiable  and  heroic  Simian 
stock  1 

Before  attempting  to  delineate  the  first 
outlines  of  a  Dog's  Consciousness,  it  will 
be  desirable  to  recapitulate  as  briefly  as 
possible  the  principal  circumstances  which 
determine  his  physical  condition  relatively 
to  our  own,  and  thence  work  upward  to 
the  study  of  his  emotional  and  mental 
characteristics.  The  dog,  as  compared  to 
man,  has  against  him  :  — 

1st.  Inferiority  of  size,  keeping  him  al- 
ways beside  his  master  like  a  dwarf  with 
a  giant.  The  legs  of  men,  rather  than 
their  faces,  must  form  the  prominent  ob- 
jects of  his  view ;  and  the  agreeable  sense 
of  looking  down  with  condescension  od. 
something  smaller  than  ourselves,  so  ob- 
viously enjoyed  by  a  big  dog  over  a  little 
one,  must  be  reversed  into  a  deep  sense  of 
humiliation  as  regards  the  lordly  race  who 
tower  over  him. 

2nd.  The  lack  of  hands,  which  forbids 
to  the  cleverest  dog  the  use  of  the  most 
rudimentary  mechanical  contrivance,  even 
such  as  crushing  a  bone  with  a  stone.  A 
dog  trying  to  roll  himself  in  a  blanket,  or 
to  leap  up  a  tree,  reveals  the  vast  diflTer- 
enoe  between  his  instruments  and  those  of 
a  cat  whose  claws  will  aid  her  to  climb ; 
or  of  a  bird,  whose  beak  answers  the  pur- 
pose of  a  single  finger  and  opposable 
thumb. 


3rd.  The  dog's  vocal  organs,  though 
seemingly  more  like  ours  than  the  hard 
black  tongues  and  beaks  of  parrots,  are 
yet  incapable  of  being  used  for  the  forma- 
tion of  sonnds  more  articulate  than  belong 
to  speechless  human  beings.  He  is  em- 
phatically what  the  Irish  eitpressively  call 
him,  a  **poor  dumb  beast,'*  though  he  is 
able  to  understand  human  language  to  an 
extent  which  only  those  who  carefully 
watch  him  can  credit. 

4th.  Of  the  inferiority  of  the  dog's 
brain  to  that  of  a  man  it  is  needless  to 
speak,  seeing  that  it  is  the  point  which 
doubtless  determines  most  of  the  other 
conditions  of  the  animal's  being.  A  quad- 
ruped of  the  size  of  a  dog,  possessed  of  a 
brain  of  human  dimensions,  would,  even 
if  dumb,  be  assuredly  something  very  dif- 
ferent from  a  dog. 

5th.  Lastly,  among  the  great  disadvant- 
ages of  the  dog,  one  which  most  effectu- 
ally bars  his  advance,  is  the  shortness  of 
his  term  of  life.  The  oldest -^og  only  at- 
tains the  age  when  a  boy  begins  to  ac- 
quire his  higher  powers ;  and  dies  before 
reason  and  conscience,  or  even  the 
stronger  afiections,  are  fairly  developed  in 
his  human  contemporary.  We  blame  oor 
"  stupid  old  dog  "  at  ten  years  of  age, 
when  we  should  excuse  our  son^s  folly 
with  the  observation,  "  Poor  little  child  I " 
What  wisdom  a  dog  would  attain  who 
should  live  to  the  length  of  our  span,  and 
could  celebrate  a  "Golden"  anniversary 
of  devotion  to  his  master,  it  is  almost 
painful  to  think.  The  creature  would 
have  arrived  at  a  point  of  intelligence 
whereat  his  physical  defects  would  press 
on  him  as  on  a  dumb  or  maimed  human 
being ;  «nd,  for  ourselves,  the  pain  of  sep- 
aration would  be  intolerable.  The  deadi 
of  the  fond  companion  of  a  dozen  years  ia 
quite  sad  enough ;  that  of  a  dog  who  had 
followed  our  steps  from  the  cradle  to  old 
age  would  trespass  too  closely  on  the 
sacred  borders  of  human  bereavement. 

These  various  physical  disadvantages  re- 
sult, in  the  case  of  the  dog,  as  in  that  of 
all  the  lower  animals,  in  the  supreme  de- 
ficiency which  cuts  off  the  entail  of  pro- 
gress at  each  generation.  The  brute  has 
no  tradition,  oral  or  written,  and,  though 
he  inherits  propensities  from  his  progeni- 
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ton,  and  copies  his  par&Dts  when  brought 
up  with  them,  he  receives  so  little  direct 
gaidance  from  them,  that  he  is  not  per- 
ceptibly less  intelligent  when  kept  en- 
tirely apart  from  his  own  kind  in  sach 
isolation  as  makes  of  a  human  child  al- 
most an  idiot.  Like  our  own,  the  **set" 
of  the  dog's  brain  is  determined  by  the 
habits  of  preceding  generations,  and  the 
facility  for  receiving  education  is  inherited 
from  an  educated  ancestry.  But  the  posi- 
tive information  which  a  human  being  re- 
ceives from  the  hour  he  begins  to  under- 
staod  language  to  the  last  moment  of 
life,  from  nurse,  mother,  companions, 
teachers,  preachers  and  books,  is  utterly 
denied  to  the  dog,  who  must  acquire  every 
item  of  his  knowledge  directly  through  his 
own  senses.  When  we  think  of  all  that 
this  implies,  and  what  infiniteaimally 
imall  store  of  facts  or  reflections  the  most 
intelligent  man  could  acquire  on  such 
terms  in  seventy  years,  the  wonder  be- 
comes rather  how  much,  than  how  little,  is 
known  by  a  dog  which  has  but  ten  or 
twelve  years  in  which  to  learn  every- 
thing. 

Against  all  these  disadvantages  —  di- 
minitive  size,  lack  of  hands,  lack  of  lan- 
guage, small  brain,  short  life,  total  want 
of  traditional  experience  —  a  dog,  so  far 
as  we  can  see,  can  only  set  one  single  spe- 
cial physical  advantage  which  he  possesses 
over  us.  With  us  the  sense  of  smelling  is 
bnt  slightly  developed,  and  though  it  is  an 
inlet  of  pleasurable  or  disagreeable  emo- 
tions, and  possesses  a  singular  power  of 
awakening  associations  of  memory,  it  is  of 
extremely  little  use  to  us  as  an  organ  of 
mental  information.  Even  when  we  do 
obtain  an  idea  by  the  way  of  the  nose,  we. 
commonly  treat  it  with  distrust  as  more 
uncertain  than  one  derived  from  eyesight 
or  hearing,  and  hesitate  to  swear  in  a 
court  of  justice  that  we  have  positively 
smelled  even  euch  highly  odorous  things 
as  brandy  or  gunpowder.  But  in  the 
case  of  our  oanine  friend  all  this  is  altered. 
He  learns  from  smell  quite  as  much  as 
from  his  sight  or  his  hearing ;  and  it  is 
clear  that  be  is  even  more  disposed  to 
rely  on  this  sense  than  on  any  other.  All 
day  long  that  curious  little  black  organ  at 
the  tip  of  his  nose  is  inquiring  actively 


whatever  it  can  sniff  out  about  people  and 
things ;  and  when  his  owner  returns  after 
an  absence,  though  the  dog  partially  re- 
cognizes his  aspect  and  voice  at  a  distance, 
he  never  gives  himself  up  to  rapture  till 
he  has  smelt  him«  and  so  placed  his  iden- 
tity beyond  the  hazards  of  a  Tichborne 
suit. 

But  the  dog's  sense  of  smell  differs  from 
our  own  not  only  in  superior  acuteness, 
but  also  in  another  way  which  is  not 
equally  a  subject  of  congratulation.  The 
pleasures  and  pains  he  derives  from 
odours  seem  to  be  nearly  exactly  the  re- 
verse of  our  own,  and  he  loves  what  we 
hate,  and  hates  what  we  love.  The  ex- 
planation of  this  sad  dereliction  from  the 
human  standard  of  taste  is  not  difficult  to 
find.  As  the  retired  tallow-chandler  de- 
sired to  return  to  his  work  on  melting- 
days,  and  the  homeward-turning  citizen 
of  Edinburgh  exclaimed  with  ecstacy, 
<*  Ah  1  I  smell  ye  again,  dear  auld  Reekie  I " 
so  the  dog  has  all  his  cherished  associa- 
tions of  business  and  sport  with  animal 
odours,  to  us  more  or  less  disagreeable. 
He  is  entirely  of  the  opinion  of  the  hunts- 
man who  swore  at  ''those  stinking  vio- 
lets **  for  spoiling  the  scent  of  the  fox.  In 
his  various  professions  as  sentinel,  sheep- 
guard,  hunter,  and  scavenger,  he  and  his 
forbears  have  cultivated  a  taste  very  similar 
to  that  which  we  find  among  Esquimaux, 
Earthmen,  and  other  humble  human  races, 
who  never  turn  up  their  noses,  except  in 
ecstasy,  at  blubber  or  decomposed  flesh. 
The  intelligent  Zulus,  as  their  celebrated 
Bishop  told  us  a  year  or  two  ago,  in  a 
letter  to  the  ^  Times,"  are  endowed  with 
such  a  penchant  for  Ubomi  (namely,  as 
one  of  them  defined  it,  '^carrion,  with 
worms  in  it,  but  not  too  many  of  them  "), 
that  no  other  word  excites  in  them  such 
stirring  emotions.  The  phrase  ^  to  eat 
Ubomi,"  has  thus  become  the  synonym 
in  Zulu  for  the  loftiest  imaginable  felicity ; 
and  in  translating  the  Bible  into  that  lan- 
guage, it  was  found  unavoidable  to  em- 
ploy it  as  alone  suited  to  convey  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  happiness  of  the  Blessed 
in  heaven.  Very  much  the'  same  ingen- 
uous notion  of  where  true  joys  are  to  be 
found  pervaded  the  mind  of  poor  "  Flush," 
whose  owner  promised  as  a  special  favour : 
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*'  Stoppered  bottle  keep  from  thee, 
Cologne  distillations. ' ' 

Had  Mrs.  Browning  taken  him  out  walk- 
ing, Flush  would  probably  have  en- 
deavoured to  render  nimself  delightful  to 
her,  by  rolling  over  and  over  in  the  un- 
speakably noisome  relics  of  a  long-depart- 
ed field-mouse.  As  no  prospect  yet  ap- 
pears of  converting  dogs  to  our  views  in 
these  matters,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
love  of  objectionable  odours  must  long 
cause  a  breach  in  the  continuity  of  sympa- 
thy between  us  and  our  humble  compan- 
ions, just,  as  Mr.  Ruskin  remarks,  the  pas- 
sion for  eating  onions,  unfortunately  dis- 
tinguishing the  working  classes,  debars 
them  cruelly  from  closer  relationship  with 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  The  subject  is  a 
painful  one,  and  we  must  be  excused  for 
dropping  it  with  a  sigh.  To  confess  the 
bad  taste  of  a  friend  is  perhaps  more  hu- 
miliating than  to  confess  his  crimes. 

Whether  we  ought  to  consider  the  mar- 
vellous faculty  possessed  by  dogs,  cats, 
and  many  other  animals,  of  finding  their 
way  for  long  distances  by  unknown  roads, 
as  an  exhibition  of  their  immense  acute- 
ness  of  olfactory  perception,  or  rather  as 
evidence  of  the  possession  of  a  specific 
sense  difierent  from  any  which  we  have 
yet  recognized,  is  a  question  of  great  in- 
terest to  which  it  would  be  impossible  hero 
to  do  justice.  In  all  collections  of  anec- 
dotes of  dogs  instances  of  the  display  of 
this  faculty  are  put  forward  as  evidences 
of  the  sagacity  of  the  animal ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  no  sagacity,  in  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  the  term,  without  the  aid  of  a 
sense  different  from  any  known  to  us, 
would  enable  the  creature  to  perform  some 
of  the  feats  so  recorded.  As  cases  guar- 
anteed by  living  witnesses  are  more  satis- 
factory than  those  of  older  date,  we  shall 
here  cite  two  such  illustrations.  The  Dow- 
ager Lady  Stanley  of  Alderley,  some  years 
ago,took  her  Skye-terrier  with  her  in  a  close 
barouche  from  Grosvenor  Crescent  to  Lon- 
don Bridge.  At  London  Bridge  Lady 
Stanley  embarked  in  a  steamer  for  Graves- 
end,  where  she  left  Smeroch  with  her  chil- 
dren, and  returned  to  town.  Next  day  the 
governess  wrote  to  say  the  dog  had  es- 
caped from  her  charge  at  Gravesend ;  and 
the  same  night  the  animal  appeared  in 
Grosvenor  Crescent,  alone,  footsore,  and 
covered  with  mud.  An  equally  remarka- 
ble case  was  that  of  a  hound,  which  was 
sent  by  Charles  Cobbe,  E^q.,  from  New- 
bridge, county.  Dublin,  to  Moynalty,  coun- 
ty Meath,  and  thence,  long  afterwards, 
conveyed  to  Dublin.  The  hound  broke 
loose  in  Dublin,  and  the  same  morning 


made  his  way  back  to  his  old  kennel  at 
Newbridge ;  thus  completing  the  third  side 
of  a  triangle  by  a  road  he  had  never  trav- 
elled in  his  life.  Mr.  George  Jesse  (voL  i. 
p.  136  et  seq.)  gives  a  series  of  similar  sto- 
ries :  a  butcher^s  dog,  slipping  his  chain 
and  running  home  120  miles,  which  he  had 
been  taken  by  railway ;  an  officer's  dog  re- 
turning 180  miles,  also  originally  traversed 
by  rail,  &c.  Strangest  of  all  is  the  account 
given  by  Sir  John  Harington,  in  a  letter 
to  Prince  Henry,  dated  1608,  of  his  dog 
Bungey,  who,  he  affirms,  often  carried  let- 
ters for  him  from  his  house  in  Bath  (Som- 
ersetshire) to  the  Court  at  Greenwich. 

It  does  not  appear  that  this  singular  fac- 
ulty is  peculiar  to  dogs,  or  a  mark  of  their 
superior  intelligence.  Cats,  ducks,  and 
many  other  creatures  have  made  similar 
journeys ;  and,  in  truth,  the  annual  migra- 
tions of  so  many  tribes  of  birdJs  and  fishes 
can  hardly  be  explained  but  as  exhibitions 
of  the  same  power.  The  only  situation  in 
which  animals  seem  to  lose  themselves  \a 
in  the  streets  of  a  great  city,  where  the 
very  cleverest  of  dogs,  even  notably  re- 
trievers (as  the  keepers  of  the  admirable 
Home  for  Lost  Dogs  will  testifyV  fail  to 
find  their  way  for  very  short  oistances. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  the  theory 
which  best  explains  the  ascertained  facts 
is,  that  the  creatures  in  question  have  a 
certain  sense  of  the  magnetic  currents, 
sufficing  to  afford  them  a  sort  of  internal 
Mariner's  Compass,  marking  the  direction 
in  which  they  travel.  We  Know  that  the 
magnetic  currents  affect  the  needle,  and 
the  hypothesis  that  they  may  also  affect 
living  irames,  with  special  organizations, 
seems  no  way  incredible ;  while  the  fact 
that  a  dog.  who  can  find  his  way  for  a 
hundred  miles  in  the  open  country,  may 
lose  it  in  five  hundred  yards  in  a  town, 
seems  to  point  to  the  multitude  of  streets 
turning  at  right  angles  as  the  cause  of 
confusion  to  a  sense  which  simply  indicates 
a  straight  direction.* 

To  realize,  then,  the  physical  conditions 
of  a  dog,  we  must  imagine  ourselves  in- 
habiting a  diminutive  and  prostrate  form, 
without  hands,  without  speech,  and  des- 

*  We  aro  Indobted  to  Fninoiii  Oalton,  Eiq.,  P.B.S.. 

for  two  interesting  Aicts  oorroborative  of  the  nhore 

I  hypothesis.   "  Keindecr  kids,"  says  Dr.  Rae.  '*  w-hea 

:  very  young  indeed,  having  been  deprived  of  thdr 

mothers  and  left  quite  alone,  will,  in  spring,  always 

turn  towards  the  north,  liowever  muoh  you  may  try 

to  drive  them  the  other  way."    **Buffkloei"  (as 

stated  by  James  Maokay.  a  noted  Hudson's  Bi^ 

Company's  guide),  "  whenever  they  are  alarmed. 

always  run  southward.    This  habtt  Is  so  constant 

i  and  so  well  known,  that,  In  making  buffalo  pounds, 

the  entrance  must  always  fkce  the  north,  for,  if  it  is 

not  so  placed,  It  is  Impotalble  to  drive  the  animali 

into  them." 
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tioed  to  die  of  old  age  as  we  enter  oar 
teens ;  also,  as  haying  for  oar  special  en- 
dowments a  remarkable  power  of  finding 
oar  way,  and  a  preternaturally  acute  nose, 
accompanied  by  an  anconqaerable  propen- 
sity for  Ubonii,  and  all  Ubominable  things. 
It  may  be  added  that  we  should  conceive 
our  bodies  covered  with  hair;  and  that, 
beside  the  possession  of  great  swiftness 
and  ability,  we  are  gifted  with  a  peculiar 
caadaT  appendage,  serving  so  effectually 
as  a  *' vehicle  for  the  emotions,"  that  in- 
stead of  availing,  like  language,  "  to  con- 
ceal our  thoughts,"  it  should  constantly 
and  involuntarily  betray  our  joy,  sorrow, 
alarm,  or  rage. 

Some  of  the  immediate  consequences  of 
these  physical  conditions  of  the  dog  should 
be  noted  before  we  go  further.  In  the 
first  place,  his  inability  to  speak  forces  him 
to  devise  ingenious  ways  of  making  his 
wants  understood ;  such  as  the  artifice  of  a 
dog  belonging  to  the  writer,  who,  finding 
her  bowl  of  water  frozen  in  a  frost,  estab- 
lished herself  in  a  comer  where  another 
bowl  had  been  kept  two  years  previously, 
and  sat  there  looking  mournfully  at  her 
owner  till  her  sad  case  was  perceived. 
When  a  brute  lives  with  people  too  busy 
or  too  obtuse  to  attend  to  such  signals,  he 
becomes  sad  and  depressed,  and  loses  all 
originality,  like  a  femme  incomppise.  The 
pantomime  of  dogs,  their  scratching  at 
doors  for  admittance,  their  beseeching  en- 
treaties to  be  taken  out  walking,  their  ar- 
dent invitations  to  visit  their  puppies,  are 
all  somewhat  affecting  instances  of  the 
painful  efforts  of  the  creatures  to  express 
what  we  should  say  in  two  words. 

Again,  another  consequence  of  the  dog's 
lack  of  language,  which  curiously  differen- 
tiates his  life  from  ours,  is  that  he  can  be 
told  nothing  beforehand,  so  that  all  his 
sorrows  remain  uncheeredby  hope,  and  all 
his  pleasures  have  the  keen  charm  of  the 
impr^ou.  Few  things  are  more  pitiable 
than  to  see  an  animal  after  his  master's  de- 
parture going  about  miserably  seeking 
him,  unable  to  receive  the  consolation  of 
the  assurance  that  the  being  in  whom  his 
whole  heart  is  centred  will  by-and-by  re- 
turn. After  one  such  period  of  anxiety, 
terminated  by  the  joy  of  restoration,  he 
does  not  give  way  to  equal  despair,  being 
supported  by  hope  born  of  experience,  but 
he  knows  perfectly  well  evermore  how  to 
interpret  the  signs  of  an  approaching  jour- 
ney, and  scores  of  times  has  been  known 
to  hide  himself  in  his  master's  trunk,  hop- 
ing to  be  carried  with  him.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  dog's  delights  are  never  chilled  or 
forestalled  by  expectation.    It  was  not  he 


who  discovered  the  mournful  truth  that 
"  nothing  ever  proves  so  good  or  so  bad  as 
we  anticipate."  As  kings  never  know  an 
unexpected  pleasure,  so,  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  scale,  dogs  never  lose  the  edge 
of  their  enjoyments  by  over-raised  hopes. 
Rapture  bursts  on  the  brute  out  of  the 
midst  of  despair,  and  the  result  is  often  as 
with  Ulysses'  Argus,  and  the  spaniel  whose 
story  is  told  by  Jesse,*  that  the  dog  ex- 
pires in  the  hour  of  his  unendurable  joy. 
Strange  is  it  to  reflect  that  this  uncertainty 
belongs  to  the  destiny  of  a  creature  who 
possesses  a  singular  taste  for  regularity, 
and  cherishes  the  ** Rites"  almost  as  re- 
ligiously as  a  Chinese.  Every  dog  desires 
to  do  to-day  what  he  did  yesterday  at  the 
same  iiour,  and  claims,  with  the  air  of  a 
man  demanding  simple  justice,  that  he 
shall  be  allowed  always  to  exercise  every 
privilege  once  granted,  and  enjoy  in  full 
the  boasted  advantage  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution —  a  freedom  "  slowly  broadening 
down  from  precedent  to  precedent." 

Passing  beyond  the  physical  conditions 
of  the  dog  and  their  immediate  results, 
we  now  proceed  a  step  further  towards 
constructing  an  idea  of  his  Consciousness, 
by  studying  his  Emotions,  and  comparing 
them  with  our  own.  A  little  refifection 
shows  that  a  dog  approaches  a  man  much 
more  nearly  in  the  matter  of  feeling  than 
either  of  physical  or  mental  characteristics. 
It  is  a  startling  fact,  well  brought  out  by 
Jesse  in  a  synopsis  of  the  dog's  attributes 
(**  Researches,"  chap,  v.),  that  there  are  a 
very  few  human  passions  which  a  dog  does 
not  share. 

A  dog  feels  anger  precisely  as  we  do, 
and  after  provocation  is  sometimes  vindis- 
tive  and  sometimes  placable,  according  to 
his  individual  character.  He  is  susceptible 
of  TicUred  of  the  bitterest  kind. '  He  is  so 
excruciatingly  7>aiou5,  that  his  life  becomes 
a  burden  in  the  presence  of  a  favoured  ri- 
val. His  envy  continually  leads  him  to  eat 
what  he  does  not  want  lest  another  animal 
should  take  it,  and  to  illustrate  the  fable 
of  "The  Doff  in  the  Manger."  Gluttony 
holds  out  to  him  temptations  under  which 
even  his  honesty  sometimes  succumbs ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  from  drunkenness  he  is 
nobly  emancipated.  A  dog  mentioned  by 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Jackson  ("  Our  Dumb 
Companions,"  p.  48)  having  been  once 
made  so  drunk  with  malt  liquor  that  he 
was  unable  to  walk  upstairs,  ever  after 
declined  to  taste  the  pernicious  beverage, 
and  growled  and  snarled  at  the  sight  of  n 
pewter  pot.    Again,  as  to  love,  Don  Juan 

•  Vol.  L  p.  8. 
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was  a  cold  and   uoeDterprising  character 
compared  to  a  dog :  and  as  to  maternal  af- 
fection, too  mother-dog  feels  it  with  heroic 
passion )  starring  herself  to  death  rather 
than  forsake  her  of&pring.     Oratitude  nay 
be  almost  said  to  be  a  dog's  leading  prin< 
ciple,  supplying  first  the  spring  of  allegi- 
ance to  his  master,  and  ever  after  recon- 
ciling him  with  true  magnanimity  to  take 
evil  from  the  hand  from  which  he  has  ac- 
cepted good.    Regret  and  grief  he  feels  so 
deeply  that  they  often  break  his  heart. 
Fear  is  a  passion  which  dogs  exhibit  with 
singalar  variation,  some  breeds  and  indi- 
viduals bein^  very  timorous,  and  others 
perfect  models  of  courage ,  the  latter  char- 
acteristic, BJidfortititde  seeming  to  be  more 
characteristically    canine.     A  greyhound 
has  been  known,  after  breaking  his  thigh, 
to  run  on  till  the  course  was  concluded ; 
and  in  the  excellent  new  volume  "  On  the 
^og,"  by  Idstone  (p.  39)  is  a  frightful 
story  of  a  foxhound  whom  its  ferocious 
master  flogged  so  savagely  for  *'  babbling," 
as  to  cut  out  its  eye  with  his  whip.    The 
animal  continued  to  hunt  with  the  pack 
till  the  end  of  the  chase,  whereupon  the 
human  brute,  a  certain  Colonel  Thornton, 
*^  took  out  his  scissors  and  severed  the  skin, 
by  which  the  dog's  eye  had  hung  pendant 
during  the  entire  run."    As  to  aopey  no 
one  can  observe  the.  dog  watching  for  his 
master's  step,  as  in  Landseer's  picture  of 
*'  Expectation,"  without  admitting  that  he 
knows  the  sentiment  as  well  as  we.    Pride 
in  a  successful  chase  may  be  witnessed  in 
every  dog,  and  even  felt  in  the  quickened 
heartbeats  of  a  greyhound  when  caressed 
and  praised.     That    dogs  have  personal 
vanitg  appears  from  the  fact  that  they  are 
so  manifestly    dejected    and  demoralized 
when  dirty  and  ragged  by  long  exposure, 
and  recover  their  self-respect  imoiediately 
on  being  washed  and  combed.    Chivalry 
and  magnanimily  may  nearly  always  be  cal- 
culated upon  in  dogs,  and  wife-beating  is 
an  offence  to  which  the  four-footed  beast 
never  descends.    The  stories  are  endless 
of  big  dogs  generously  overlooking  the  in- 
sults of  small  curs,  or  taking  them  into 
water  and  giving  them  a  good  ducking  as 
a  punishment  for  their  impertinence,  and 
then  helping  them  mercifully  back  to  land 
(see  Jesse's  **  Anecdotes,"  p.  147).  Sense  of 
property^  bifurcating  into  both  covetousness 
and  avarice^  is  common  to  all  dogs.    The 
kennel,  rug,  collar,  water  basin,  or  bone 
once  devoted  to  his  use,  no  dog  can  see 
transferred  to  another  without  indignation. 
Frequently   he   "covets  his    neighbour's 
house,"  and  attempts  to  ensconce  himself 
in  it  surreptitiously ;  and  almost  univer- 


sallv  he  covets  his  neighboor's  bone,  and 
purloins  it,  if  he  dare.    Even  from  avarice 
he  cannot  be  wholly  exonerated,  observing 
his    propensity    to    bui\y    his    treasures. 
Shame  alter  transgressing  any  of  the  arbi- 
trary rules  imposed  on  him,  a  dog  displays 
with  ludicrous  simplicity ;  but  of  the  deep- 
er sense  of  violated  modesty  which  in  hu- 
man beings  accompanies  the  commission 
of  sin,  the  dog  evidently  knows  nothing 
whatever.    Humour,  so  far  as  it  can  pro- 
ceed without  language,  the  dog  catches 
readily  from  a  humorous  master,  and  also 
the  enjoyment  of  such  games  as  he  can  un- 
derstand.    As  a  baby  crows  with  glee  at 
"  Bo-peep,"  so  a  doo^  barks  with  delight  at 
"  go  fetch.'*    Make-believe  runs  and  false 
starts,  romps  and  ticklings,  rolling  him  up 
in  a  rug  and  letting  him  find  his  way  out, 
throwing  a  ball  for  him  to  catch  on  the 
grass,  or  a  stick  to  fish  ,out  of  a  lake,  all 
supply  him  with  pleasures  perfectly  analo- 
gous in  their  nature  to  that  which  boys 
and  men  find  in  Blind  Man's  Bluff  and 
Prisoner's  Base,  lordly  cricket,  and  lady- 
like croqiiet.    Lastly,  ^oi^  in  a  beloved 
superior  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  and 
affectiog  of  all  the  attributes  of  a  dog. 
Whose  heart  does  not  grow  sick  at  the  re- 
flection that  this  sacred  trust  of  the  dog  in 
man,  should  be  so  often  betrayed, — Siat 
dull  boora  should  lure  him  by  mock  words 
of  encodragement  to  the  death  (to  him  so 
slow  and  agonizing)  of  the  halter ;  and  that 
far  worse  wretches,  in  the  guise  of  culti- 
vated gentlemen,  should  first  fondle,  and 
then  dissect  him  alive,  while  even  in  death 
he  strives  to  show  his  confidence,  and  to 
lick  their  hands  ?    Few  of  us,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  would  purchase  our  own  immunitv 
from  disease  at  the  cost  of  scores  of  sucn 
cruel  experiments,  and  the  assurance  of 
the  vivisectors  who  perform   them,   that 
they  do  so  wholly  for  our  sakes,  and  not 
from    mere  scientific  curiosity,  would  be 
laughable,  coUld  we  find  it  in  our  hearts  to 
laugh  at  such  a  matter.    It  is  surely  time 
for  the  world  to  recognize  that  Science  may 
be  the  Moloch  of  one  age  as  Superstition 
was  of  another ;  and  that  even  the  noble 
love  of  knowledge  may  prompt  offences, 
heinous  and  hateful  as  ever  sprung  from 
the  lust  of  power  or  of  gold. 

We  have  now  recapitulated,  as  shared  by 
the  dog  with  ourselves,  the  following  long 
list  of  j)a3sions  and  emotions :  anger,  ha- 
tred vanity,  jealousy,  envy,  gluttony,  love, 
fear,  pride,  magnanimity,  chivalry,  covet- 
ousness,  avarice,  shame,  humour,  gratitude, 
regret,  grief,  maternal  love,  courage,  forti- 
tude, hope,  and  fiiith.  The  line  delineating 
the  circumference  of  the  dog's  nature  must 
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ioclnde  al)  these ;  and  many  of  them  in  a 
highly  developed  form.  We  must  leave 
outside,  as  passions  of  which  the  dog  does 
not  partake,  Ist,  the  love  of  intoxicants  (a 
passion  having  only  its  peculiar  sienin- 
eance  in  a  moral  free  asent)  ;  2nd,  modesty 
(also  pertaining  exclasively  to  beings 
possessed  of  sel^control) ;  and,  Srdly  and 
finally,  the  whole  lofty  range  of  feelings 
wkich  have  abstract  ideas  for  their  objects, 
to  which  his  intellectual  statas  forbids  him 
to  ascend.  The  dog  obviously  cannot  love 
art,  science,  or  literature,  simply  because 
his  mental  faculties  fall  short  of  appre- 
hending the  topics  concerned.  That  he 
has  any  aesthetic  sense,  any  notion  of  the 
beautiful  or  of  the  sublime  in  nature  is 
more  than  doubtful;  and  his  insatiable 
cariosity  which,  if  allied  to  higher  powers 
would  form  the  spring  of  scientific  research,' 
ends,  in  his  case,  with  the  accumulation  of 
practically  useful  facts.  Thus  we  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  line  which  shall  de- 
lineate the  circumference  of  the  dog's 
emotional  nature  must  exclude  all  those 
passions  of  humanity  which  are  directed 
to  abstract  objects,  and  include  nearly  the 
entire  range  of  those  which  concern  the 
gratification  of  the  physical  desires  and 
personal  afiTections. 

To  these  cardinal  passions,  shared  by  all 
men  and  dogs,  should  next  be  added  cer- 
tain special  propensities  partaken  by  cer- 
tain dogs  with  certain  men.  Foremost  of 
these  is  the  passion  for  the  Chase  —  a  sen- 
timent which  the  gentlemen  of  England, 
at  all  events,  cannot  find  it  difficult  to 
imagine  as  pertaining  to  their  own  con- 
sciousness. To  describe  the  share  it  holds 
in  the  life  of  the  majority  of  dogs,  and  the 
degree  to  which  their  intelligence  unfolds  in 
the  congenial  pursuit,  would  swell  this  pa- 
per to  a  volume.  Another  propensity  which 
the  dog  partially  shares  with  men  is  the 
Histrionic.  Nobody  who  has  watched 
a  dog  closely  can  doubt  that  he  frequently 
amuses  himself  by  performing  an  imagi- 
nary scene  and  representing  an  unreal  pas- 
sion. At  one  moment  he  acts  a  dog  m  a 
rage,  and  pretends  to  be  savage,  and  the 
next  he  acts  a  dog  in  terror,  and  runs 
round  barking  wildly  at  a  Mrs.  Harris. 
Playing  witha  puppy  half  his  size  he  pre- 
tends to  fly  with  tail  down  and  ears  laid 
back,  scampering  as  if  for  his  life.  With  his 
companion  dog  or  cat  he  constantly  per- 
forms an  impromptu  drama  of  the  sensa- 
tional kind,  whose  "  molif"  is  generally  an 
imaginary  quarrel.  After  a  fearful  am oun t 
of  struggling,  biting,  and  growling,  in 
which  excellent  care  is  taken  that  neither 
of  the  performers  receive  the  smallest  hurt, 


he  finally  pretends  to  throttle  his  victim, 
and  enacts  the  closing  scene  with  a  tragic 
furore  equal  to  Salvini  in  **  Othello." 
After  the  piece,  like  other  great  actors,  he 
is  wont  to  take  a  drink  behind  the  scenes. 

There  remain  now  to  be  considered  only 
certain  higher  feelings  —  the  sympathetic, 
the  religious,  and  the  moral  —  whose  po- 
ssession by  dogs  are  ^11  commonly  denied. 
It  has  been  asserted,  over  and  over  again, 
that  one  of  the  chief  distinctions  between 
man  and  the  races  below  him  lies  in  his 
Sympathy;  that  brutes  kill  or  forsake 
their  disabled  companions,  and  man  alone 
pities  and  assists  his  brother.  That  the 
power  to  feel  such  sympathy  is  the  divinest 
thing  in  man  we  are  prepared  to  admit. 
Measured  by  the  true  standard  of  things, 
intellectual  progress  is  of  small  account 
compared  to  advance  their  power  of  un- 
selfish love.  The  lowest  of  human  beings 
is,  not  the  dullest  and  most  ignorant,  but 
the  most  unfeeling ;  and  the  highest  is,  not 
the  cleverest  or  most  learned,  but  he  who 
has*  warmest  sympathies;  and  if,  indeed, 
the  lower  tribes  of  earth  and  air  partake 
in  no  degree  of  such  feelings,  then  is  the 
gulf  between  them  and  our  race  far  wider 
than  is  opened  by  their  inability  to  follow 
the  philosopher  through  his  inductions,  or 
the  poet  through  his  flights  of  imagination. 

It  is  clear  at  first  sight  that  animals  have, 
as  a  rule,  far  les^  power  of  sympathy  than 
civilized  man,  and  that  there  exists  in 
many  of  their  tribes  an  instinct  of  a  con- 
trary sort  Tvery  painful  to  witness,  through 
undoubtedly  oeneficent  in  its  general 
action)  to  destroy  the  wounded  and  de- 
crepit. Nevertheless  it  appears  to  be  en- 
tirely an  error  to  suppose  that  the  higher 
animals  are  without  that  sense  of  pain  at 
the  sight  of  the  pain  of  others  wherein 
consists  the  first  element  of  human  sym- 
pathy. The  care  of  birds  to  relieve  the 
wants  of  their  young  can  only  be  ex- 
plained as  springing  from  such  a  senti- 
ment ;  and,  if  this  be  set  down  as  a  blind 
parental  impulse,  we  have  only  to  go  a 
little  further  and  find  them,  and  many 
kinds  of  mammals,  feeling  manifest  dis- 
tress at  the  sight  of  the  sufifarings  of  their 
mates  and  companions.  Elephants  in 
particular  positively  refuse  to  drag  a  sick 
comrade  against  his  will,  and  show  their 
pity  by  every  means  in  their  power.  To 
keep,  however,  to  our  special  theme  of 
camne  character,  the  following  anecdotes 
seem  to  dispose  of  the  more  obscure  part 
of  the  question  —  that  of  the  sympathy  of 
dogs  with  other  dogs.  The  first  is  vouched 
for  by  Mrs.  Montague  Blackett^  daughter 
of  the  Dean  of  Bristol :  -^ 
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••  The  scene  of  Waifs  adventares  is  Whit- 
field-hall,  Northumberhnd,  belonging  to  Mm. 
Blackett  Ord.  He  was  first  seen  iu  the  spring 
of  1871  :  one  of  the  girls  noticed  him  near  one 
of  the  lodges,  and  a  little  time  afterwards  a 
groom  found  him  in  a  disased  horae-box  in  the  . 
stables,  and  turned  him  out.  After  this  be  was 
seen  occasloDally  about  the  woods,  which  are 
full  of  game,  and  so  became  •  stuped  *  to  the 
keepers,  who  tried  to  get  near  enough  to  shoot 
him,  but  never  succeeded  in  catching  the  little 
wary  beast  off  his  guard.  The  children  some- 
times saw  what  one  of  them  called  a  *  ghost- 
dog,*  near  the  house,  but  could  never  get  a 
good  sight  of  it.  I  first  saw  him  in  November. 
It  was  cold,  frosty  weather,  with  snow  lying  on 
the  ground;  and  looking  out  of  my  bedroom 
window,  I  saw  the  poor  creature,  with  miser- 
able, ragged  and  matted  coat  and  a  half-starved 
wolfish  look,  prowling  about  the  shrubbery,  look- 
for  old  bones  left  by  the  well-fed  dogs  of  the 
house.  I  saw  him  attempt  to  speak  to  a  Pom- 
eranian lady,  but  she  rejected  his  feeble  attempts 
at  sociability  with  contempt,  and  he  fled  back 
into  the  woods.  I  offered  a  reward  to  any  one 
who  would  bring  him  unhurt  to  me;  but  though 
he  visibly  grew  weaker  and  weaker,  and  could 
not  run  very  fast,  he  always  escaped  from  his 
would-be  captors.  One  day,  about  a  fortnight 
after  I  first  saw  him,  my  cousin  went  downstairs 
rather  early  in  the  morning.  It  was  bright  and 
sunny,  and  the  housemaid  had  left  open  the 
glass-door  opening  on  some  steps  leading  to  the 
lawn.  My  cousin  was  going  to  shut  it,  when 
she  saw  the  '  wild-dog  *  approaching,  looking 
up  wistfully  at  a  fine  young  dog,  half  St  Ber- 
nard half  mastiff,  who  was  answering  the  ap- 
pealing glance  by  a  frie  idly  wagging  of  the 
tail,    E  kept  very  quiet,  half-hidden  be- 

hind the  curtain,  and  watched  what  went  on. 
Bernard  marched  a  little  way  towards  the  steps, 
glancing  round  now  and  then  encouragingly  at 
his  humble  friend,  who  followed  timidly,  and 
occjwionally  stopped  with  a  *  don*t  betray  me  * 
expression,  quite  pitiful  to  see.  On  this,  Ber- 
nard would  stop  too,  and  oook  his  ears  in  a 
lively  manner,  and  wag  his  tail,  and  altogether 
look  so  engaging,  that  by  slow  degrees  he  ooaxed 
the  frightened  creature  right  up  the  steps,  and 
even  induced  him  to  go  into  the  drawings-room, 
though  he  did  not  go  in  himself,  only  being  al- 
lowed to  do  so  on  rare  oocarions.  E— judi- 
ciously remained  hid  and  quiet,  and  the  gov- 
erness, who  had  also  watched  the  proceedings, 
cleverly  darted  out  of  doors  from  another  door, 
and  shut  the  gla^s  door  from  the  outside,  and  so 
there  was  our  friend  fairly  entrapped,  and  Ber- 
nard coolly  walked  away,  after  looking  at  E— , 
as  much  as  to  say,  •  Now  you  look  after  the 
poor  fellow  —  my  part  is  done.*  Poor  Waif, 
when  he  found  himself  shut  into  the  drawing- 
room,  was  beside  himself  with  fright,  and  was 
so  like  a  wild  beast,  we  were  rather  alarmed. 
We  put  down  food,  but  he  would  not  eat,  and  sat 
glaring  and  panting  and  growling  ludicrously  in 
a  corner,  a  melancholy  object.    At  last  a  valiant 


footmaa  put  on  a  pair  of  housemaid's  (^tcs 
and.  suddenly  seizing  him  by  his  neck,  carried 
him  off  to  the  g^ime-keeper,  who  waited  outside, 
and  who  *  gentled '  him  most  cleverly.  In  ten 
minutes  the  dog  was  perfectly  tame  and  quiet, 
let  himself  be  clipped  and  washed,  and  e&rried 
off  to  the  keeper's  own  house,  where  he  stUl 
abides  in  great  peace  and  amity,  much  beloved 
by  the  keeper's  children.'* 

The  friendly  St.  Bernard,  who  here  act- 
ed as  '*  guide,  philosopher,  and  Mend  "  to 
the  poor  little  poodle,  certainly  proved 
himself  capable  of  sympathy  with  his  kind. 
So  also  did  another  large  dog,  whose  mia^ 
tress,  Mrs.  Charles  Eden,  has  faroured  us 
with  the  following  details  of  his  kindly  act- 
ing:— 

**  Rover  was  a  Labrador  dog,  and  much  at- 
tached to  a  small  dog  named  Aline  On  om 
occasion.  Aline  was  missing  for  several  days, 
and  at  last  it  was  discovered  that  she  had  a  lit- 
tle family  of  puppies,  which  she  had  hidden  in 
a  hole  in  a  bank  on  Ascott  Heath,  and  thither 
for  many  days  Bover  had  carried  her  some  <^ 
his  dinner.  Bover  also  fought  with  another 
dog,  and  wounded  him  severely,  after  which  be 
persisted  for  a  long  time  in  bringing  his  enemy 
a  portion  of  his  own  food  till  he  had  recovered." 

Another  anecdote  is  equally  good :  — 

**  A  large  well-fed  dog  was  observed,  on  a 
very  rainy  day,  sitting  under  shelter  in  his  own 
den  in  the  yard  of  a  country  house,  and  watch- 
ing a  strange  dog  who  was  standing  di^enched 
through,  in  miserable  plight.  After  thinking 
about  it  for  some  time,  the  big  dog  suddenly 
sprang  up,  crossed  the  yard,  jumped  as  he  was 
accustomed  at  the  latch  of  a  wocKl-house  till  it 
opened,  and  then,  leaving  the  door  open  for  the 
wet  dog  to  enter,  returned  to  his  own  atrade, 
and  rolled  himself  up  in  the  peace  of  a  mem 
corucia  recti.** 

Again,  a  very  pretty  story  is  vouched 
for  by  the  lady  to  whom  the  dog  belonged, 
the  wife  of  Archdeacon  Bland  :  — 

"The  dog  belonged  to  us  at  Whitbnra.  It 
was  half  Danish,  and  had  a  great  attachment 
to  my  pony,  which  on  one  oooasion  was  severely 
hurt.  When  the  pony  was  well  enough  to  be 
turned  into  a  field,  we  constantly  brought  it 
carrots  and  other  good  things;  and  as  constant- 
ly saw  Traveller  rush  off  into  the  garden,  re- 
turn with  two  or  three  fallen  apples  in  lus 
mouth,  lay  them  on  the  grass  before  the  pony, 
and  then  watch  him  eating  them  with  the  great* 
est  demonstration  of  pleasure.'* 

Colonel  Hamilton  Smith  ("  Naturalist's 
Library,'*  vol.  x.  p.  86.)  says  that  he  him- 
self saw  a  water-spaniel  plunge  into  the 
current  of  a  roaring  sluice  to  save  a  littfo 
cur,  maliciously  thrown  into  it. 
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These  incidents  are  certainly  sufficient 
to  prcTe  the  most  difficalt  part  of  our 
problem,  nameljr,  the  capacity  of  doss  to 
sympathize  with  their  own  kind.  As  to 
their  power  of  sympathizing  with  man,  it 
is  a  matter  concerning  which  no  one  pos- 
sessed of  an  attached  dog  ever  entertained 
a  doubt  The  dejection  of  the  dog  when 
his  master  is  in  affliction,  his  feverish 
anxiety  when  he  is  ill,  his  fury  when  he  is 
struck  by  a  foe  or  operated  on  by  a  sur- 
geon, his  fond  efforts  at  consolation  at 
sight  of  his  tears,  and  his  demonstrations 
of  ecstasy  at  his  restoration  to  health  and 
cheerfalness,  are  all  facts  equally  familiar 
and  affecting.  How  many  lonely,  deceived, 
and  embittered  hearts  have  been  saved 
from  breaking  or  turning  to  stone  by  the 
humble  sympathy  of  a  dog,  He  who  saw 
them  alone  can  tell.  The  fact  that  an 
attached  dog,  almost  like  a  fond  mother, 
loves  usj  irrespective  of  our  opinions,  our 
worldly  standing,  our  beauty,  or  our  abil- 
ities ;  chat  he  does  not  want  to  argue  with 
us  about  our  politics  or  our  theology ; 
that  he  will  revere  us  none  the  less  if  we 
^hodld  become  bankrupt  in  fame  and  for- 
tune, and  admire  us  as  much  as  ever  when 
we  grow  old,  ugly,  and  stupid ;  nay,  further, 
that  he  shows  his  love  and  beseeches  for 
oars,  in  those  caresses  for  which  many  of 
as  hunger  in  heart,  though  reserve  and 
habit  forbid  us  to  ask  or  give  them  freely 
to  our  fellows ;  —  in  a  word,  that  a  dog 
should  be  so  much,  and  yet,  so  fortunately, 
no  more,  like  a  human  being,  might  surely 
proTe  a  subject  for  curious  speculation  to 
those  who  believe  that  the  faculty  for  de- 
veloping such  instincts  came  from  no  Di- 
vine foresight,  and  that  Jocelyn  was  all 
wrong  to  think 

*'  £t  par  quelle  pitie  pour  nos  oosors  II  -vous 
donne. 
Pour  aimer  celui  que  n'aime  plus  personne." 

In  his  awful  description  of  the  death 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Mr.  Froude  tells 
UB  how  her  little  dog  was  found  to  have 
followed  her  to  the  scaffold,  hidden  under 
her  flowing  robes,  and  that  when  her  bead 
had  fallen,  the  poor  creature,  in  the  agony 
of  its  grief,  lay  down  precisely  in  the 
severed  place  of  the  neck.  Is  it  imagin- 
able how  the  sympathy  of  a  dumb  mourn- 
er could  be  more  forcibly  expressed  ?  An- 
other story  of  a  lighter  sort  was  recently 
published  in  the  entertaining  pages  of 
**  Animal  World,"  and  illustrates  the  same 
sentiment  in  a  less  tragic  way.  We  quote 
from  memory :  — 

**A  lady  was  seriously  ill,  and  confined  to 
her  bedroom,  to  which  her  &vourite  dog  was 


rarely  granted  entranoe.  The  servants  of  the 
lady  daUy  made  beef-tea  for  her,  and  threw  the 
meat,  after  the  jnioe  had  been  extracted,  to  the- 
dog.  Apparently  the  brute  oame  to  the  oonolu- 
sion  that  his  dear  mistress  was  being  starved, 
or  at  all  events  that  his  piece  of  meat  would  do 
her  good.  Waiting  a  favourable  opportunity, 
in  the  evening  he  stole  into  her  room  with  the 
beef  in  his  mouth,  and  when  she  awoke  she 
found  it  deposited  as  an  offering  of  affection  on 
her  pillow!  " 

Beside  our  active  sympathy  with  our 
kind,  we  human  beings  have  all  a  certain 
passive  sympathy,  causing  us  to  take 
pleasure  in  their  approval  and  pain  in 
their  contempt.  If  they  were  only  to  us 
so  many  useful  or  hurtful  machines,  like 
steam-engines,  this  sentiment  would  be 
impossible  ;  whereas,  as  we  are  actually 
constituted,  we  can  no  more  help  feeling  a 
reflex  of  their  feelings  towards  us  than  the 
earth  and  moon  can  help  reflecting  each 
other's  light.  We  all,  live,  like  Qon 
Quixote,  if  not  exactly  expecting  a  Sage 
to  be  engaged  in  writing  our  memoirs, 
yet  with  the  consciousness  that  there  are 
relations,  friends,  a  great  or  a  little  world, 
taking  note  of  our  doings.  A  proof  of  the 
close  alliance  between  doffs  and  men  is 
that  in  this  way  dogs  feel  Tike  ourselves. 
The  dog  who  lives  under  a  sense  of  pub- 
lic disapproval  in  the  household  to  which 
he  belongs,  nay,  towards  whom  some  one 
person  habitually  looks  reprovingly,  obvi- 
ously suffers  misery  under  the  cloud.  His 
spirits  droop,  he  moves  about  in  a  humble 
and  sneaking  manner,  and  often,  like  an 
ill-treated  child,  adopts  deceitful  ways 
foreign  to  his  original  character.  Only 
when  some  member  of  the  circle  caresses 
him  and  leads  him  far  away  from  the  ill- 
omened  home,  does  his  spirit  revive  and 
his  tail  reassume  its  normal  elevation. 
Praised  and  petted  dogs,  on  the  contrary, 
manifestly  develop  all  their  finest  qualities 
in  a  continual  interohaage  of  sympathy  with 
their  masters,  whose  characters  re-act  on 
theirs  in  the  most  singular  manner.  The 
creature  "grows  like  the  being  he  wor- 
ships '*  in  all  respects  in  which  his  nature 
permits  of  likeness.  The  dog  of  a  brave 
man  is  brave,  or  of  a  coward,  cowardly ; 
ill-temper  and  suspiciousness  in  the  mas- 
ter are  reflected  in  his  hargneux  spaniel  or 
terrier ;  and  good-humour,  sociability,  ao« 
tivity,  indolence,  cheerfulness,  melancholy, 
generosity,  dignity,  impudence,  cringing, 
with  a  score  of  other  human  characteris- 
tics, are  reflected  in  dogs  even  after  a  few 
months  of  association. 

Further,  beside  the  feeling  of  sympathy 
with  man,  a  dog  entertains  towards   his 
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owner  a  sentiment  of  loyal  aUegianeet  whioh 
may  properly  be  considered  aa  his  own 
raaster-pasaion  ^-  the  one  whioh  overrides 
his  lore  of  his  own  species,  his  desire  for 
pleasure,  or  even,  in  many  cases,  his  care 
for  self-preservation.  Like  Rousseau,  he 
thinks  **dtre  avec  celui  qu'on  aime  cela 
Buffit.*'  The  princely  motto  "Ich  dien," 
might  justly  be  his,  for  he  lives  but  to 
serve  and  obey  to  the  utmost  of  his 
strength  and  intelligence.  He  grudges 
nothing  for  his  master,  resents  nothing 
that  he  does  to  him,  and  trusts  him  even 
when,  like  the  miserable  French  vivisector, 
he  tries  on  him  an  ''experience  morale,^' 
and  tests  how  much  torture  he  will  bear 
before  his  love  turns  to  fear  and  hate. 

There  is  nothing  in  ordinary  human 
affections  directed  towards  mortal  supe- 
riors parallel  to  this  passion  of  alledance 
of  the  dog  for  his  master.  The  loyalty  of 
the  old  knight  to  King  Arthur,  of  a  Brah- 
min to  his  Guroo,  of  the  Assassins  to  the 
Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  of  the  favoured 
slaves  to  Nero,  of  Boswell  to  Johnson,  of 
a  Jacobite  of  1745  to  the  Chevalier  —  these 
are,  in  their  various  -wavs,  the  nearest 
parallels  history  offers  of  the  exceptional 
development  in  man  of  dog-like  allegiance 
towards  a  fellow-man.  But  there  is  an- 
other form  of  the  same  sentiment,  widely 
diffused  among  mankind,  namely,  man's 
allegiance  to  (^d.  When  we  endeavour 
to  picture  to  ourselves  how  a  dog  feels 
towards  a  just  and  kind  master,  we  find 
the  nearest  parallel  and  illustration  of  his 
humble  devotion  in  our  own  Religion. 
Nay,  had  one  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  de- 
mised an  acted  allegory  to  illustrate  to  dull 
mortals  the  elementary  feelings  of  reli- 
gion, it  would  have  been  scarcely  possible 
for  him  to  have  thought  of  one  closer  than 
the  parable  which  is  shown  to  us  every 
day  at  our  firesides  by  our  humble  depend- 
ants. There  is,  indeed,  the  touching 
change  of  characters  in  the  scene  which 
makes  us  lords  in  ope  case  as  we  are  ser- 
vants in  the  other,  and  so  allows  our  own 
mercifulness  to  become  the  measure  of  the 
mercy  we  have  a  claim  to  expect.  But, 
beside  this,  how  wonderful  is  the  parallel ! 
The  obedience  which  hastens  to  follow 
joyfully  every  call;  the  gratitude  which 
accepts  every  pleasure  as  a  gift ;  the  pa- 
tient trust  which,  having  taken  good,  is 
ready  also  to  take  evil ;  the  loyalty  which 
never  swerves  or  questions  whether  it  will 
pay  best  to  serve  one  master  or  another ; 
the  love  whioh  is  the  lode-star  of  the  whole 
life,  and  which  gradually  assimilates  in  a 
faint  and  far-off  way  the  lower  nature  to 
the  higher  —  have  not  all  these  things  a 


real  analogy  with  human    piety?    Even 
the  terms  on  which  we  hold  our  faith  have 
their  counterpart  in  that  of  a  dog.     The 
animal  knows  his  master  only  as  his  mas- 
ter—  as    the  superior  being  who  directs 
him,  and  allots  his  pains  and   pleasures. 
Of  what  ho  is  in  the  higher  region  of  his 
thoughts    and  purposes,  aa  poet,  philoso- 
pher, or  statesman,  the  dog  knows  noth- 
ing, though  he  may  be  dimly  conscious  that 
he  is  powerful,  and  that  he  works  for  ends 
incomprehensible   to  his  humble  depend- 
ant.   As  the  dog   rises  in  capacity,  and 
does  useful  service  in  field  or  on  hillside, 
he  begins  to  understand  the  hunter  or  the 
shepherd's  intentions.    But    to    the    last 
there  is  a  world  in  the  man's  nature  hidden 
from  the  si^ht  of  the  brute.    In  all  this,  is 
there  not  singular  analogy  between  the  ani- 
mal's knowledge  of  us,  and  our  knowledge 
of  our  great  leister  7 —  a  knowledge  truey 
so  far  as  U  goes  ;  and  even  it  may  be  to  the 
faithful  soul,  in  a  certain  sense,  intimate ; 
but  yet  so  limited,  that  the  insect,  whose 
universe  is  an  oak  leaf,  knows  aa  much  of 
the  tree.    For  us,  too,  is  there  not    the 
possibility,  through  obedient  toil  and  de- 
velopment through  this  life,  and  all  lives 
to  come,  to  learn  somewhat  more  of  Him 
of  whom  old  Hooker  said  well,  '*  though 
to  know  Him  be  life,  and  joy  to    make 
mention  of  His  name,  yet   our    soundest 
knowledge  is  to  know  that  we  know  Him 
not  as  indeed  He  is,  neither    can   know 
Him,  and  that  our  safest  eloquence  con- 
cerning Him  is  our  silence,  'vniereby  we 
confess  without  confession  that  His  glory 
is  inexplicable.  His  greatness  beyond  our 
capacity  and  reach  "  ? 

Thus  in  endeavouring  to  construct  an 
idea  of  the  Consciousness  of  a  dog,  we  seem 
bound  to  include  in  it  a  sentiment  corres- 
ponding singularly  with  that  which  in  oar- 
selves  we  name  the  Religious,  but  which 
differs  from  ours  by  two  sad  distinctions. 
First,  the  dog  worships  a  being  always  im- 
perfect, and  often  cruel ;  and,  secondly,  he 
worships  him  with,  a  blind  homage  which 
never  ascends  to  that  rational  moral  alle- 
giance of  a  free  human  soul,  which  adores 
supreme  Power  only  when  identified  with 
supreme  Goodness. 

superstition,  or  the  awe  of  the  Unknown, 
has  been  treated  by  some  thinkers  as  the 
primary  germ  of  religion,  and  by  others, 
far  more  justly,  as  its  shadow.  This  shad- 
ow certainly  falls  on  the  dog  no  less  than 
on  man.  The  bravest  dog  will  continually 
show  si^ns  of  terror  at  the  sight  of  an  ob- 
ject which  he  does  not  understand,  such  as 
the  skin  of  a  dead  monkey,  the  snake  of  a 
hookah,  a  pair  of  bellows,  or  a  rattle.  That 
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the  animal  faBcies  there  is  something  more 
than  merely  dangerous,  something  ^un- 
canny" and  preternatural  about  such 
thin^  is  apparent  from  his  behavionr, 
whidi  in  the  case  of  real  danger  is  aggres- 
fiirely  daring,  and  in  that  of  imaginary 
peril  abjectly  timorous.  All  the  stories 
of  the  alarm  of  dogs  in  the  presence  of 
apparitions  prore,  not,  indeed,  that  the  dog 
sees  the  ghost,  but  that  he  is  able  fully  to 
Bjmpathize  with  human  fear  of  spectres ; 
while  if  he  only  caught  scent  of  a  burglar 
(the  worst  real  foe  which  could  well  be  in 
question),  he  would  fly  at  his  throat  with- 
out a  minute's  hesitation.  Dogs  also  fre- 
qnently  establish  Fetishes  for  themselves 
in  the  shape  of  any  odd-looking  block  or 
Btone,  in  a  manner  singularly  analogous  to 
that  Btill  practised  by  the  rural  Hindoos,  as 
described  in  Mr.  Lysdl's  remarkable  article 
("Fortnightly  Eeview,"  January,  1872), 
**The  Beligton  of  an  Indian  Province." 
The  writer's  own  do^  has  several  times 
thus  selected  a  stump  in  the  woods  as  her 
fetish,  and  performed  round  it  (at  a  re- 
^>ectful  distance)  a  vocal  and  saltatory  cut- 
tus  extremely  resembling  that  of  a  Howl- 
ing Dervish.  Interrupted  in  her  devotions 
by  her  owner  striking  the  fetish  with  an 
nmbrella,  the  dog's  shrieks  of  fear  were  in- 
stantly chauffed  for  the  joyous  bark  of  a 
triumphant  iconoclast;  and  having  been 
encouraged  to  approach  her  nose  to  the 
idol,  its  claims  to  reverence  were  always  in- 
stantly and  permanently  dissipated,  —  a  re- 
sult perhaps  not  quite  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  human  superstition. 

The  Moral  nature  of  dogs,  which  must 
'  now  be  discussed,  offers  the  most  difficult 
of  the  problems  concerning  them.  In 
treating  of  it,  we  must  carefully  keep  in 
mind  the  often  forgotten  distinction  be- 
tween the  possession  of  the  most  generous 
and  beautiful  impulses,  and  the  power  to 
exert  a  choice  between  following  them,  or 
others  of  a  lower  nature.  That  the  dog 
possesses  the  noblest  impulses  is  beyond  a 
doubt.  Even  the  loftiest  achievements  of 
human  virtue,  the  sacrifice  of  life  for  the 
welfare  of  another,  has  probably  been  more 
often  attained  by  a  dog  than  by  a  man ; 
and  a  canine  Curtius  might  be  found  in 
every  street.  But  a  dog  has  many  low  im- 
pulses, as  well  as  many  high  ones ;  and  be- 
fore we  properly  recognize  him  as  a  moral 
agent,  it  would  be  needful  to  show  that  he 
can  exercise  discrimination  between  the 
two. 

That  a  dog  has  a  Will  and  choice  of  ac- 
tion in  the  vulgar  sense,  it  would  be  idle  to 
deny.    Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  wilful  than 


the  animal  thus  understood,  insomuch  that 
*' bull-dog  tenacity"  has  become  a  proverb. 
Obviously,  too,  he  is  often  "  of  two  minds," 
whether  he  will  follow  one  person  or  anoth- 
er, obey  his  master  or  enjoy  an  escapade ; 
and  his  final  decision  is  made  on  the  bal- 
ance of  his  likings  and  dislikings,  fears  and 
hopes.  Does  this  Wilfulness  then  consti- 
tute the  dog  a  Moral  Free  Agent,  and 
must  responsibility  accompany  such  exer- 
cise of  volition  ?  Certainly  not.  But  to 
find  ground  on  which  to  deny  his  responsi- 
bility while  admitting  his  wilfulness,  we 
must  go  far  below  the  superficial  idea  of 
rtoral  freedom  commonly  in  vogue,  and 
fall  back  on  some  such  theory  as  that  of 
Kant.  Were  man  himself  only  determined 
by  motives  of  liking  and  disliking,  hope 
and  fear,  Necessarian  philosophers  would 
be  perfectly  justified  in  holding  him  to  be 
nothing  but  a  link  in  the  unbroken  chain 
of  causes  and  effects.  The  freedom  of  the 
human  will  can  only  be  logically  main- 
tained by  those  who  believe  that,  besides 
his  lower  nature,  blindly  guided  by  such 
motives,  man  has  also  a  higher  will  whose 
choice  is  independent  of  them,  and  is  de- 
termined not  by  the  agreeability  but  the 
rightfulness  of  the  action  proposed  to  it. 
By  this  real  freedom  alone,  man  is  enabled, 
as  Kant  says  ("  Grundlegqng  der  Sitten  "} 
to  "  originate  events  independently  of  for- 
eign determining  causes,"  being  himself 
(as  a  Homo  Noumenon)  a  cause  in  the  su- 
persensible world  wherein  lie  the  ultimate 
grounds  of  all  phenomena.  Only  when 
man  exerts  this  higher  will  is  he  truly  free, 
no  longer  passive  under  his  ''  passions," 
but  an  inheritor  of  "  the  glorious  liberty 
of  the  sons  of  €rod."  At  other  times,  and 
when  he  vields  either  to  the  desire  of  plea- 
sure or  fear  of  pain,  present  or  future, 
though  he  appears  wilful  in  the  common 
sense,  his  actions  are  really  as  much  locked 
up  in  the  necessary  sequence  of  cause  and 
effect,  as  the  development  of  a  plant  or  the 
course  of  the  stars.  They  are  determined 
by  the  balance  of  his  inclinations,  and  of 
the  solicitations  presented  to  them,  and 
these  are  regulated  by  antecedent  circum- 
stances ascending  back  from  the  beginning 
of  things. 

That  the  dog  has  any  Moral  Freedom  of 
the  real  sort  is  more  than  doubtful.  Even 
in  a  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  human  being 
the  possession  of  such  freedom  makes  it- 
self felt  through  the  silence  and  darkness 
which  encompass  the  soul ;  and,  wherever 
it  exists  the  whole  range  of  intelligence 
and  character  of  behaviour  must,  it  should 
seem,  differ  widely  from  anything  we  re- 
cognize in  the  animaL    If  dogs  possessed 
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any  inner  law  compelling  them  to  place 
moral  good  before  toe  gratification  of  de- 
sire, we  must  have  perceived  such  a  fact 
manifested  on  a  thousand  occasions  in  their 
conduct ;  and  that  we  never  observe  such 
manifestation  justifies  our  presumption 
that  they  are  not  responsible  when  they 
commit  actions  which  would  involve  hein- 
ous guilt  in  a  man,  nor,  strictly  speaking, 
virtuous,  even  when  they  perform  heroic 
deeds  of  self-sacrifice.  The  elements  of 
the  moral  life  are  there.  They  have  the 
passions  and  desires  which  form  the  toarp 
of  our  own.  But  the  tooof  of  free  choice, 
determined  by  love  of  Right  for  its  own 
tfake,  they  never  throw ;  or  if  they  do  so, 
it  is  so  rarely  and  obscurely  as  to  elude 
our  ken.  And  here  we  find  ethical  expla- 
nation of  the  fact  that  man  may  justly  ap- 
propriate to  himself  the  whole  existence 
of  an  animal ;  whereas  to  reduce  a  fellow- 
man  to  similar  slavery  is  a  portentous 
crime.  The  dog,  having  no  true  moral 
freedom,  is  none  the  worse,  nor  are  the 
ends  of  his  being  defeated  by  his  will  be- 
coming absorbed  in  the  will  of  his  master. 
If  he  is  made  happy,  his  highest  end  is  at- 
tained, and  no  wrong,  but  a  benefit,  is  done 
him.  But  for  the  man,  who  possesses 
moral  freedom,  and  whose  proper  end  is  the 
virtue  to  be  worked  out  thereby,  enslave- 
ment, whether  physical  like  that  of  the 
Negro,  or  spiritual  like  that  of  the  Jesuit, 
is  the  most  grievous  of  all  wrongs  and  in- 
juries ;  and  even  the  master  who  secures 
bis  absolute  felicity  in  such  a  state  of  de- 
gradation has  still  been  guilty  towards 
him  of  '*  the  sum  of  all  villainies." 

To  imagine,  then,  the  moral  state  of  the 
dog,  we  have  only  to  conceive  ourselves 
with  nearly  all  our  present  passions  and 
emotions,  to  each  of  which  we  should  pas- 
sively yield  in  turn  as  temptatioa  offered, 
without  either  thought  of  resistance  or 
sense  of  guilt  in  so  yielding.  We  should 
often  balance  in  our  minds  which  line  of 
conduct  would  be  most  Pleasant,  or  most 
Prudent,  but  never  which  would  be  Bight. 
We  should  live  in  much  such  a  Golden  Age, 
as  the  old  poets  simg,  when  there  was  no 
antithesis  between  virtue  and  pleasure, 
and  no  remorse  for  self-indulgence;  but 
wherein,  likewise,  the  sublime  joy  of  tri- 
umph and  the  sacred  hope  of  growing  bet- 
ter and  holier  must  be  equally  unknown. 

Added  to  his  possession  of  passions  and 
lack  of  moral  freedom,  we  must,  in  our  es- 
timate of  the  dog's  consciousness,  take  into 
account  the  fact  that  he  is  the  docile  com- 
panion of  a  being  who  is  morally  free,  and 
who  is  constantly  teaching  him  some  of 
the  ruleSf  though  he  cannot  apprehend  the 


principles,  of  human  morality.  The  dog  is 
froUi  with  morality,  though  never  moral 
The  influence  of  this  reflex  morality  is  very 
singular  to  notice,  and  would  deserve  more 
investigation  than  can  here  be  given  to  it 
There  are  regions  of  his  nature  wherein 
our  culture  and  the  intense  sympathy  he 
feels  with  us  almost  seem  to  make  the  dog 
feel  like  ourselves.  The  external  virtues 
of  honesty  and  fidelity  (always,  historical- 
ly, the  earliest  recognized,  and  implying 
the  lesser  ethical  development)  be  appears 
to  learn.  The  more  inward,  personal  vir- 
tues of  temperance,  chastity,  &C.,  seem  as 
much  outside  his  comprehension  at  his  loft- 
iest elevation,  as  the  friend  of  a  Newton, 
as  at  his  lowest  degradation,  as  the  slave 
of  an  Australian  cannibal. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  we  are  inclined 
to  propound  the  hypothesis  that  a  dog's 
nature  will  best  be  understood  by  revert- 
ing to  the  analogy  drawn  a  few  pages  back 
between  his  devotion  to  his  master  and 
human  religious  feelino;a  towards  God. 
The  dog's  virtues  and  vices  are  all  those 
of  a  faithful  worshipper  who  has  no  other 
law  beside  the  arbitrary  will  of  his  Deity. 
If  Ockham's  heresy  were  true  pbilosophy, 
if  right  and  wrong  existed  onlv  in  the  ar^ 
bitrary  will  of  God,  if  He  could  make  good 
evil,  and  evil  good;  and  finally  if  this  God 
we/e  as  weak  and  changeful  as  the  human 
master  whom  the  dog  adores,  then  we 
should  have  almost  a  perfect  analogae  of 
the  dog's  moral  state.  He  has  no  &Qlty 
for  discerning  what  is  good  or  evil  in  it- 
self, or  for  loving  the  good  independently, 
so  as  to  prefer,  like  Mr.  Mill,  to  "go  to 
hell"  rather  than  flatter  an  evil  master. 
Such  as  it  is,  however,  we  should  do  injns-  . 
tice  to  this  religion  of  the  dog  if  we  omit- 
ted to  remark  that  the  reflected  moralitj 
to  which  it  leads  him  is  something  very 
different  from  Utilitarianism  of  Paley  and 
Butherford.  If  the  dog  can  neither  soar 
to  the  intuitive  conception  of  a  sublime 
^'  categoric  imperative,^'  demanding  obedi- 
ence to  "the  law  fit  for  law  universal,'' 
nor  yet  follow  the  teachers  now  in  fashion 
by  seeking  a  rule  of  action  which  shall  tend 
to  secure  the  "  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number,"  he  is  nevertheless 
far  above  the  level  of  a  mere  puppet, 
pulled  only  by  the  strings  of  hope  and 
fear,  reward  and  punishment  He 
acts  continually  from  pure  love  and 
sympathy,  with  perfect  disinterestedness. 
Nobody  ever  taught,  or  could  teach  a  dog 
to  attack  a  burglar,  to  rouse  his  master  in 
case  of  fire  (like  the  poor  spaniel  recently 
described  in  the  "  Times,"  who  was  burnt 
to  death  in  the  achievement},  or  to  spend 
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long  years,  like  Grey-Friar's  Bobby, 
moaming  on  his  graye.  ' 

Those  distinguished  living  philosophers 
who  tell  OB  that  the  hnman  moral  sense  is 
nothing  more  than  a  "  mystic  extension  " 
of  the  sense  of  Utility  graven  on  our 
brains  by  the  experience  of  a  thousand 
generations,  may  perhaps  be  willing  to 
concede  the  existence  of  a  similar  **  set " 
of  the  canine  brain  towards  Fidelity,  go- 
ing on  since  the  remote  era  when  the  wolf 
was  domesticated,  and  became  ennobled 
into  the  dog,  while  the  descendants  of  the 
gorilla  rose  into  the  man.  But  however 
this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  no  self-in- 
terest, snch  as  the  dog  can  possibly  un- 
derstand, can  account  for  a  multitude  of 
actions  he  has  been  proved  to  perform  in 
behalf  of  his  idol.  That  he  loves  to  be 
ruled  and  guided,  even  to  excess,  by  his 
master,  and  to  be  made  sensible  at  every 
moment  of  the  higher  nature  above  him, 
is  extremely  clear.  As  a  writer  in  the 
^^  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  "  blamed  the 
English  nation  for  not  perceiving  that 
Ireland  would  be  more  contented  if  she 
were  "  much  more  governed,"  and  made  to 
feel  the  strong  hand  extended  from  Down- 
ing Street  every  time  a  pnmp  was  wanted 
in  Connemara,  so  the  dog,  like  the  Gaul 
and  the  Celt,  decidedly  enjoys  being  "  very 
mnch  governed,"  and  directed  what  to  do 
and  to  leave  undone.  His  political  views, 
in  short,  should  we  ever  enjoy  an  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  them  by  a  rtalltf  univer- 
sal sufTrasre,  will  manifestly  incline  in  fav- 
our of  a  Csesarism  "  mitigated  "  by  partem 
€t  Circenses,  which  he  will  interpret  to 
signify  "  bones,  and  the  chase." 

In  addition,  then,  to  what  has  been  said 
above  regarding  the  consciousness  of  the 
dog  on  the  side  of  morality,  we  may,  in 
our  endeavour  to  picture  it,  conceive  our- 
selrea  attached  to  a  superior  being  in  such 
an  absolute  manner  that  his  will  should  be 
our  only  law.  **  All  human  virtue,"  says 
Saabedissen,  '*  is  a  lawgiving  to  ourselves. 
Where  the  lawgiving  ceases  sin  begins." 
Of  such  self-lawgiving  our  humble  friend 
kdbws  nothing.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
task  of  imagining  what  human  life  would 
be  without  it  is  one  which  experience  ren- 
ders only  too  easy  to  most  of  us;  while 
few  have  ever  intensely  loved  a  fellow- 
mortal  without  being  able  at  least  to 
guess  what  it  may  mean  to  oast  to  the 
winds  every  other  sentiment,  and  make 
his  will  our  law,  his  love  our  heaven,  and 
himself  our  god.  Perhaps  this  study  of 
canine  psychology  may  not  prove  useless 
if  it  throw  into  relief  the  solemn  truth, 
that  all  such  idolatry  addressed  to  a  man 


and  even  such  adoration  of  an  invisible 
God  as  disregards  His  righteousness  and 
is  content  to  believe  Him  less  than  per- 
fectly good  and  holy,  are  alike  beneath 
the  level  of  true  human  religion,  and  be- 
long only  to  the  order  of  feelings  proper 
to  the  brute. 

We  now  touch  on  the  second  problem. 
We  have  seen  how  a  dog  Feels,  we  must 
endeavour  to  form  an  idea  how  he 
Thinks.  Recurring  to  our  postulate  that 
Thought  is  Thought  in  whatsoever  brain 
it  be  carried  on,  and  dismissing  the  vain 
attempt  to  distinguish  b^ween  Instinct 
and  Reason  as  probably  arbitrary  and  cer- 
tainly beside  the  purpose  of  our  investi- 
gation, we  may  proceed  to  trace,  so  far  as 
our  materials  permit,  the  circumference  of 
the  dog's  mental  powers.  The  following 
facts  may  serve  as  points  to  guide  our  out- 
line. In  the  first  place  the  mechanism  of 
a  dog*8  mind  obviously  includes  several 
of  the  same  wheels  and  pulleys  as  our  own. 
He  has  Meniory  of  persons,  places,  and 
events,  extending  backward  to  his  early 
youth,  and  it  is  stirred,  precisely  like  ours, 
according  to  the  same  law  of  association  of 
ideas.  When  his  master  has  deserted  him, 
and  in  his  despair  the  dog  takes  some  cast- 
off  garment  and  lies  upon  it  for  days  (o- 
gether,  growling  at  every  one  who  tries 
to  lure  him  away,  what  can  we  suppose  he 
is  doing  ?  Obviously  he  is  using  the  old 
coat  or  shoe,  to  bring  him  nearer  to  his 
lost  friend ;  just  as  many  of  us  have  treas- 
ured a  flower  or  a  lock  of  hair ;  or  as  a 
hagiolater  kneels  beside  the  relics  of  his 
saint.  Further  association  of  ideas  en- 
ables him  often  in  default  of  language  to 
understand  what  men  are  doing  about 
him.  Having  once  seen  guns  elaborately 
cleaned  preparatory  to  the  12th  of  August, 
the  sight  of  the  process  next  year  fills  him 
with  rapturous  anticipation  of  sport. 
The  little  differences  of  Sunday  hours  and 
costumes  prove  to  him  the  hopelessness 
of  an  invitation  to  the  walk  which  is  to 
end  at  church.  On  other  days  the  taking 
up  of  a  hat,  or  stick,  is  enough  to  make 
him  leap  for  joy,  the  exhibition  of  a  whip 
to  cringe,  and  the  sight  of  a  trunk,  to  en- 
ter into  paroxysms  of  anxiety.  Beside 
memory  and  association  of  ideas  —  both 
working  iu  his  narrow  sphere,  probably, 
as  per^ctly  as  they  act  in  our  wider  one 
—  the  dog  may  be  proved  to  possess  a 
certain  share  of  Fancy  or  Imagination, 
The  remarks  made  regarding  his  pro- 
pensity to  act  little  dramas  showed 
thus  much,  at  all  events,  as  also  his 
habit  of  fancying  something  terrible  in 
odd-looking     objects.     By    his     dreams 
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it  is  manifest  that  he  either  exactly 
reproduces  by  involuntary  cerebration 
the  precise  events  impressed  on  his  mem- 
ory, or,  as  is  much  more  probable,  that  his 
brain,  like  ours,  ^weaves  them  into  fresh 
combinations.  In  the  latter  case,  and  sup- 
posing the  dog  to  have  a  real  dream  of  an 
imaginary  chase  after  a  hare,  or  battle  with 
a  cat,  it  almost  necessarily  follows  'that  he 
can  exercise  the  same  faculty  of  pure 
Imagination  awake,  and  that  when  he  lies 
blinking  in  the  sun  or  on  the  rug,  he  fol- 
lows out,  in  his  own  little  way,  a  reverie 
much  like  our  own,  combining  what  has 
b^en  and  what  might  be,  in  a  visionary 
scene  of  which  either  hope  or  fear  acts  as 
the  scene-shifter.  Judgment,  or  an  intelli- 
gent decision  between  probabilities,  is  un- 
questionably one  of  the  faculties  of  a  dog. 
A  clever  dog  is  one  of  the  best  discrimina- 
tors of  character  in  the  world.  He  distin- 
guishes at  a  glance  a  tramp  or  s well-mobs- 
man  from  a  gentleman  even  in  the  most 
soiled  attire.  He  has  aho  a  keen  sense  of 
the  relative  importance  of  persons,  and 
never  fails  to  know  who  is  the  master  of 
the  house. 

By  the  help  of  these  faculties,  memory, 
association  of  ideas,  fancy,  and  judgment, 
a  aog  can  make  plans  and  deliberately  ar^ 
range  how  to  compass  his  ends.  His  mem- 
ory, for  example,  supplies  him  with  a  pic- 
ture of  a  delightful  chase ;  his  imagination 
suggests  the  surreptitious  enjoyment  of 
another.  Thereupon  he  contrives  to  steal 
away  unperceived  on  a  poaching  expedi- 
tion, whereto  he  probably  invites  a  ser- 
viceable companion,  and  the  two  truants 
do  the  work  of  finding  and  catching  game 
quite  as  cleverly  as  if  under  the  guidance 
of  their  master.  When  the  stolen  sweets 
have  been  tasted,  fear  of  punishment  spurs 
the  dog's  imagination  to  the  trick  of  get- 
ting back  into  his  kennel,  perhaps  over  a 
high  wall,  or,  as  has  several  times  hap- 
pened, of  wriggling  his  head  back  into  his 
collar.  One  of  the  cleverest  devices  of  a 
dog  in  this  line  was  the  artifice  of  a 
poodle,  recorded  in  Martin's  *'  History  of 
the  Dog "  (p.  185),  who,  observing  her 
master  drop  a  gold  coin  on  the  floor  in  an 
hotel,  sat  for  the  whole  day  with  the  mon- 
ey in  her  mouth,  refusing  to  eat,  lest  she 
should  drop  it,  till  her  owner  returned, 
when  she  instantly' laid  it  at  his  feet.  Num- 
berless other  stories  are  recorded  of  dogs 
obviously  acting  with  deliberate  design  to 
draw  attentioii  to  facts,  such  as  the  murder 
of  their  masters,  &c.  A  story  of  this  kind, 
which  it  is  probable  few  '^  general  readers  " 
have  perused,  is  to  be  found  in  the  "  Life 
of  St.  Hugh  of  Lincoln,"  prefaced  by  the 


observation  that  Hugh  was  not ''  apt  in 
trifling  talk/'  but  ^  serious  as  became  a 
bishop."  Nevertheless  he  guaranteed  the 
veracity  of  the  following  narrative,  which 
(translated  from  the  monkish  Latin)  runs 
as  follows :  — 

**  Instigated  by  the  Boeniy  the  wife  of  a  cer- 
tain merchant,  tenant  of  his  father,  and  known 
to  himself,  killed  her  husband  and  buried  him 
in  a  fallow  field.  Now,  on  bringing  home  his 
wares,  this  merchant  had  been  wont  to  wait 
upon  his  lord.  But  on  a  time  when  all  knew  he 
had  arrived,  the  lord  began  to  maryel  tlifit  he 
had  not  seen  him.  Wishing,  therefore,  to  know 
what  had  happened,  the  lord  went  with  his 
knights  to  the  merchant's  house.  There  the 
faithless  woman,  blandly  saluting  him,  deplored 
her  husband's  going  away  so  speedily :  '  Nay, 
after  so  long  absence,  he  would  lodge  with  me 
scarcely  one  night  He  started  at  dawn.  I 
know  not  when  he  will  come  back.'  AU  this 
while  the  housedog  {c<'^ni$  dometiieui),  by 
pawings,  bowlings,  and  gestures,  was  seeking  to 
make  known  what  be  knew  of  the  matter.  Nor 
would  he  quit  the  lord  at  all,  going  on  in  front 
of  him,  leaping  up  as  if  to  clasp  him,  or  groTel- 
ling  on  the  ground,  moaning  continually.  The 
knights  watched  him,  and  presently  he  set  off 
for  the  field.  By  sign  and  voice,  as  if  he  were 
pleading  with  the  lord,  he  led  on  till  he  had 
brought  them  to  the  spot  Then,  at  the  very 
farrow,  whioh,  as  if  by  the  plough,  had  been 
cunningly  turned  over,  he  set  about  tearmg  the 
olods  with  his  teeth,  scratching  the  earth  with 
his  paws.  The  men  also  digging  with  their 
handB,  at  length  drew  forth  the  corpse,  and 
recognised  it  as  that  of  the  merchant "  {Maff' 
na  Vita  8.  Hugonis,  lib.  i.  ch.  ilL  pp.  15, 16.) 

The  better-known  story  of  the  Dog  of 
Montargis  ends  with  the  dog  fighting  his 
master's  murderer  in  regular  combat.  Plu- 
tarch f"De  Solertia  Animalium,"  c.  13, 
quoted  by  Watson)  tells  a  similar  anecdote 
of  a  do^  whom  Pyrrhus  adopted,  having 
found  him  lying  on  his  master's  corpse. 
When  attached  to  the  king,  the  dog  darted 
one  day  on  two  soldiers  who  proved  to  be 
the  assassins.  St.  Ambrose,  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensis,  and  Benvenuto  Cellini,  all  tell 
parallel  narratives. 

The  dog  also  frequently  goes  through 
the  somewhat  complicated  mental  process 
involved  in  conscious  deception.  lie  pre- 
tends to  be  asleep,  or  invents  excuses  to 
lag  behind  in  a  walk,  or  after  stealing  food, 
when  he  hears  a  step  at  the  door,  snrinks 
back  into  his  kennel  and  lays  himself  down 
in  an  attitude  betokening  long  unbroken 
repose.  The  moat  diverting  instance  of  a 
beast's  hypocrisy,  of  this  kind  which  we 
have  heard  is  one  thus  ^^scribed  by  Mrs. 
Symonds,  of  Clifcon :  — 
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**  The  dog  WM  m  poodle  pappy,  called  Baldi. 
Om  night,  after  we  had  all  gone  to  the  plaj, 
•apper  haviDg  been  laid  ready  for  our  return, 
we  foond  the  pigeon-pie  in  this  oondition :  one 
pigeon  haring  been  abetraoted,  and  the  hole 
oteverly  filled  np  with  a  bit  of  damp  inky 
•ponge,  whioh  my  father  "  (the  late  BIr.  North) 
*'  always  kept  in  a  glass  on  his  writing  table  to 
wipe  his  pens  on.  Baldi  looked  terribly  gnilty, 
and  there  was  no  doubt  where  the  pigeon  was 
gone;  biit  why  he  should  have  thought  of  oon- 
oeding  his  guilt  by  filling  up  the  hole,  I  ha?e 
not  an  idea." 


The  delightful  history  of  Japanese  Wow 
told  in  the  "  Spectator,"  describes  how  the 
little  gentleman  carried  on  his  deceptions 
by  the  help  of  the  cat,  whom,  by  some  un- 
known means,  he  persuaded  to  fetch  up 
bones  for  their  joint  supper  behind  the  cur- 
tain in  his  master's  study. 

Again,  the  great  intuition  on  which  so 
mach  of  human  reasoning  is  based  -^  that 
the  same  cause  will  always  produce  the 
8sme  effect  —  is  manifestly  possessed  by 
the  canine  mind  as  by  our  own.  The  dog 
obserres  that  a  certain  result  follows  on  a 
certain  action,  e.a.  the  opening  of  a  door 
on  ringing  a  bell,  and  though  it  is  more 
than  doubtful  whether  he  has  any  idea  of 
the  modus  operandi  of  the  charm,  he  uses 
hia "  open  sesame  "  with  implicit  faith.  In 
one  of  the  works  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  which  now  possesses  a  mourn- 
fcd  interest  from  the  horrible  story  of 
its  author,  '^The  Reasoning  Power  in 
Animals,'^  by  the  Bev.  J.  Selby  Watson, 
there  is  a  series  of  authenticated  stories 
of  this  kind.  One  is  of  an  Italian  grey- 
hoandf  who  noticed  that  knocking  at  the 
door  of  a  certain  house  was  followed  by 
its  opening,  and  who  continued  to  leap  at 
the  knocker  till  he  thus  obtained  admis- 
sion. Another,  more  curious,  is  of  a  dog 
belonsring  to  a  convent  in  France,  who  ob- 
serred  that  each  of  the  twenty  paupers 
fed  at  the  tour  rang  a  bell  for  bis  dinner, 
▼hich  was  pushed  to  him  through  the  hole. 
The  dog  regularly  rang  the  bell  and  ob- 
tained a  pauper's  portion  for  himself  for  a 
long  time,  till  the  mystery  of  the  twenty- 
first  applicant  caused  a  watch  to  be  set  and 
the  impostor  to  be  detected.  We  are  hap- 
py to  oe  informed  that  the  monks  allowed 
this  dog  to  rinz  for  bis  dinner  to  the  day 
of  his  death.  Mr.  Nassau  Senior,.! n  an  ar- 
ticle in  this  "  Review,^'  described  how  he 
bimself  saw  a  terrier  seek  to  obtain  en- 
trance into  the  forbidden  precincts  of 
Merton  Common  Boom  by  slmulnting  a  vi- 
olent quarrel  with  another  (imaginary) 
dog  at  the  door  —  a  real  quarrel  the  day 
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before  having  led  to  his  admission  by  his 
master  to  save  his  life. 

Strangest  and  most  suggestive  of  all  the 
anecdotes  recorded  of  dogs  are  the  numer- 
ous histories  of  their  drowning  themselves, 
under  conditions  which  almost  compel  us 
to  class  the  act  as  voluntary  and  conscious 
suicide.  Not  long  ago  many  newspapers 
copied  a  mournful  story  of  a  poor  dog  who 
was  cruelly  discarded  in  his  old  age  by  his 
master,  and  after  ineffectual  efforts  to  find 
shelter  in  another  house,  was  seen  deliber- 
ately to  stand  gazing  at  the  rushing  waters 
of  the  Loire,  then  painfully  lift  himself  on 
his  crippled  limbs  and  leap  into  the  stream. 
The  spectator  held  out  a  stick  to  save  him, 
but  the  beast  gave  him  a  look  of  despair, 
turned  away  his  head,  and  floated  down 
without  an  effort  to  save  himself.  Similar 
incidents  are  to  be  found  in  Jesse's  '*  An- 
ecdotes of  Dogs  "  (p.  145),  where  we  are 
told  of  the  suicide  of  a  handsome  and  val- 
uable Newfoundland  dog,  belon^ng  to 
Mr.  Floyd,  a  solicitor  at  Holmfirth.  The 
animal  showed  low  spirits  for  some  .days, 
and  then  was  seen  to  throw  himself  into 
the  water,  where  he  endeavoured  to  sink 
by^  keeping  his  legs  perfectly  still.  Being 
dragged  out,  he  returned  time  after  time 
to  the  river,  till  at  last  he  succeeded  in 
keeping  his  head  under  water  long  enough 
to  extinguish  life.  Mr.  Nicol,  of  Pall  Mall, 
told  Mr.  Jesse  that  he  had  likewise  seen  an 
old  foxhound  deli beratelj  drown  himself^ 
and  that  he  was  ready  to  make  oath  of  the 
fact  In  the  <<  Encyclopssdia  Britannica  " 
is  another  tale  of  canine  suicide ;  and  Mr. 
George  Jesse  ("  Besearches,  vol.  i.  p.  157) 
gives  from  an ''  original  source  ^  the  ac- 
count of  a  little  Havana  do^  who  drowned 
himself  at  Honfleur.  It  is  nard  to  resist 
the  conclusion  that,  if  these  tales  be  true, 
the  creatures  who  thus  acted  both  knew 
what  death  is,  and  also  were  able  deliber- 
ately to  decide  that  the  short  pain  of  death 
was  better  than  the  prolonged  one  of  a 
miserable  life.  Even  supposing  the  dog, 
however,  to  possess  the  very  high  mental 
faculties  needed  for  such  an  arprument,  the 
further  manifestation  of  deliberate  will, 
powerful  enough  to  conquer  the  natural 
clinging  to  lire  of  all  creatures,  and  to 
make  the  animal  resolutely  keep  his  head 
under  water  when  a  faw  strokes  of  his 
paws  would  save  him,  is  most  amazing. 
It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  an  anecdote 
of  this  class  could  be  thoroughly  sifted 
and  verified. 

From  such  a  general  view  of  canine  in- 
telligence, it  appears  an  irresistible  con- 
clusion that  all  (or  nearly  all)  the  ele« 
mentary  machinery  of  the  human  mtnd  is 
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present  and  actiye  in  the  brain  of  a  dog. 
There  are  Memory,  Reflection,  Combina- 
tion, Forethought,  Association  of  Ideas, 
and  that  process  of  arguing  from  cause  to 
effect  which  we  are  wont  to  consider  as 
Reasoning,  strictly  so  called.  The  limita- 
tions within  which  this  mental  machinery 
works  are  indeed  narrow,  seldom  proceed- 
ing beyond  three  or  four  steps  at  furthest, 
and  dealing  only,  so  far  as  we  can  guess, 
with  matters  immediately  perceived  by  the 
senses;  bnt  nevertheless  it  is  incumbent 
on  us  to  recognize  that^  so  far  as  it  goes, 
the  thought  of  a  dog  is  the  same  sort  of 
phenomenon  as  the  thought  of  a  man,  car- 
ried on  doubtless  with  similar  modifica- 
tions of  cerebral  matter,  and  being  to  the 
creature  who  thinks,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  the  same  action. 

To  comprehend  what  it  would  be  to 
think  under  the  conditions  which  limit  the 
thoughts  of  a  dog,  we  hare  need  in  the 
first  place  to  endeavour  clearly  to  realize 
what  it  would  be  to  think  without  Lan- 
guage -T'  not  merely  as  a  dumb  individual 
in  a  speaking  race,  but  as  a  dumb  creaturo 
in  a  dumb  race,  not  even  possessed  of 
hands  wherewith  to  make  an  alphabet  of 
signs.  Under  such  conditions  it  is  appa- 
rent that  we  should  hold  a  wholly  different 
intellectual  rank  from  that  which  we  pos- 
sess as  masters  of  this  matchless  instru- 
ment. It  is  not  only  for  communication 
with  our  fellows  but  for  all  the  higher  pro- 
cesses of  thought  that  words  are  indispens- 
able, and  without  their  use  the  finest  hu- 
man brain  would  be  able  to  conduct  its 
operations  a  very  little  way  in  comparison 
of  the  long  ascents  it  performs  with  the 
aid  of  Buch  a  ladder.  All  thought  which 
rises  above  mere  reverie  is  a  more  or  less 
defined  thinking  in  words:  and  the  more 
serious  and  weighty  are  our  lucubrations, 
and  the  more  abstruse  their  theme,  the 
more  we  need  definite  language  to  carry 
them  on.  When  a  man  loses  the  free  use 
of  his  native  tongue  in  acquiring  familiarity 
with  another,  he  frequently  observes  the 
important  influence  on  his  thoughts  exer- 
cised by  the  transition  when  he  begins  to 
think  in  the  new  language ;  and  every  one 
who  has  attempted  to  grapple  with  ques- 
tions of  metaphyaici  and  ontology  is  well 
aware  how  indispensable  to  such  labour 
are  the  tools  provided  by  a  philosophical 
vocabulary.  Geometry  could  not  proceed 
beyond  the  simplest  propositions  without 
an  accurate  terminology ;  and  without  the 
names  or  figures  of  numbers,  our  concep- 
.  tions  of  the  numbers  themselves  would 
hardly  extend  beyond  the  five  fingers 
which  limit  the  calculation  of  the  savage. 


To  conceive,  then,  the  limitations  of  a 
dog's  intellect,  we  must  begin  by  suppos- 
ing ourselves  always  thinking,  without  aid 
from  language;  remembering  without  any 
verbal  mnemonics;  observing,  without 
power  to  ^ive  a  name  to  the  thing  ob- 
served ;  and  reasoning,  without  the  step- 
ping-stones of  any  formulcB,  which,  when 
once  accepted,  might  serve  as  bases  to  the 
next  operations. 

It  would  carry  this  inquiry  into  regions 
of  very  abstruse  speculation  to  argue  the 
question  which  here  arises,  ^  Is  the  lack  of 
language  and  of  abstract  ideas  so  closely 
involved  that  the  dumbness  of  the  dog  im- 
plies his  want  of  such  ideas  ?  ^'  We  cnn 
onlv  remark  in  passing,  that  as  a  creature 
witnout  words  could  seemingly  make  little 
or  no  use  of  such  ideas,  and  as  it  is  gratu- 
itous to  suppose  that  any  creature  pos- 
sesses faculties  both  occult  and  superfluous, 
we  may  fairly  assume  that  the  dog  pos- 
sesses neither  one  nor  the  other. 

Lastly,  we  reach  the  concluding  problem 
of  the  dog's  Consciousness.  Human 
thought  is  not  only  occupied  with  its  ob- 
jects, but  also  carries  with  it  more  or  less 
self-consciousness  of  its  subject.  It  turns 
outward  to  -  the  world,  and  also  inward. 
Endless  profound  things  have  been  written 
about  this  self-conscious  ^  Ich,'*  which  we 
carry  with  us  in  every  soaring  and  diving 
of  imagination  and  reason  —  this  **  Ego," 
whode  antagonism  to  the  **  non-ego "  is 
said  to  be  the  first  perception  of  the  awak- 
ening mind.  But,  whatever  be  its  myste- 
rious significance,  are  we  bound  to  limit  it 
to  the  mind  of  a  man,  and  to  hold  that  the 
dog*s  mind  never  turns  inwards  —  that  he 
never  thinks  that  marvellous  thought  **  / 
am'*f 

It  has  been  long  ago  assumed  that  so  it 
is;  that  the  animal  never  gathers  np  mem- 
ory and  consciousness  into  one  personality ; 
never  studies  himself  or  compares  himself 
with  othdr  beings,  or  thinks  ^'  I  am  a  dog." 
Such  self-consciousness,  the  sense  of  moral 
responsibility,  and  the  power  of  forming 
abstract  ideas,  are,  in  truth,  it  would  ap- 
pear, three  phases  of  the  same  thing  — 
three  things  which  must  exist  together  or 
not  at  all.  If  the  evidence  that  dogs  have 
no  moral  responsibility  and  no  abstract 
ideas  be  sufficient,  the  further  fact  of  their 
having  no  self-consciousness  may  be  taken 
for  granted ;  even  if  the  absolute  simplicity 
of  their  demeanor  did  not  bear  with  it  an 
assurance,  beyond  need  of  argument,  that 
none  of  the  doublings  of  self-introspection 
have  ever  disturbed  the  pellucid  simplicity 
of  their  emotions  and  thoughts. 

How,  then,  does  a  dog  actually  think,  if 
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be  never  carries  hisself-eonsciousnefls  along 
with  him  ?  Let  us  remember  the  hoars 
when  that  *'  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  "  has  sat 
lightest  on  our  own  shoalders ;  when,  act- 
ing at  the  bidding  of  some  strong  feelingi 
or  engrossed  in  some  deep  interest,  we 
forgot  almost  entirely  to  reflect  in  oar 
osual  wearisome  way  that  **  I  '  am  doing 
this,  that,  or  the  other.  Let  us  study  the 
mental  condition  of  the  more  light-hearted 
race  of  men,  of  children,  and  of  savages. 
By  a  little  further  development  of  such  ex- 
periences we  shall  find  ourselves  not  far 
off  from  the  point  of  the  dog's  state  of 
mind.  Merely  to  suppose  ourselves  always 
engrossed  in  what  we  are  doing,  as  we  are, 
for  example,  when  we  are  reading  or  writ- 
ing eagerly,  watching  a  man  in  danger,  or 
entering  some  sublime  scene  —  and  the 
feat  is  achieved.  As  we  feel  then,  so  the 
dog,  in  his  own  little  sphere  of  interests, 
mast  feel  always. 

To  sum  up  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in 
this  paper.  The  dog's  physical  nature  is, 
in  every  respect  save  his  keener  sense  of 
smelling,  interior  to  our  own.  In  the  re- 
gion of  the  passions  and  emotions  he  ap- 
proaches us  roost  nearly,  falling  short  of 
as  only  where  his  intellect  fails  to  appre- 
hend the  abstract  objects  which  engage 
oar  feelings.  Of  moral  free  agency  he 
does  not  partake;  but  his  allegiance  to 
man  supplies  him  with  a  shadow  of  Duty 
and  a  Beligion  minus  the  moral  clement. 
Lastly,  his  mental  faculties  include  all  the 
fondamental  machinery  of  the  human  in- 
tellect, and  stop  short  only  where  the  lack 
of  lancoiage  bars  the  path  of  consecutive 
reasoning,  and  the  abrence  of  self-con- 
sciousness makes  self-introspection  impos- 
sible. 

If  these  views  be  correct,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  a  dog's  consciousness  lies  in  a  cir- 
cle wholly  within  the  borders  of  our  own. 
We  do  not  differ  from  him  (as  Descartes  so 
nrangely  supposed)  as  a  living  intelligence 
differs  from  a  machine,  nor  yet  (as  many 
persons  seem  to  think)  as  in  a  fairy-tale  a 
man  differs  from  an  ogre  or  a  fairy.  The 
only  true  distinction  to  which  we  can  lay 
daim,  is  that  we  have  entered  on  a  higher 
state  of  bein^,  albeit  the  elements  of  all  our 
emotions  and  faculties  remain  essentially 
the  same  as  those  of  the  affectionate  and 
intelligent  animal.  He  lies  indeed  far  be- 
neath us  in  the  scale  of  existence ;  but  it  is 
not  at  a  distance  wholly  incommengurate. 
Tbeie  is  a  proportion,  albeit  a  remote  one, 
between  him  and  ourselves ;  nor  can  any 
popalar  error  be  more  stupid  than  the  cant 
\ut  common  in  the  mouths  of  men  of  sci- 


ence) that  they  would  freely  torture  heca- 
tombs of  dogs  to  relieve  the  smallest  pain 
of  a  man.  The  glory  of  our  human  nature 
does  not' consist  in  the  right  to  dip,  like 
Csesar  Borgia,  in  a  bath  of  blood ;  but 
rather  in  the  power  to  feel,  like  God,  com- 
passion for  the  sparrow  that  falls,  and  pity 
for  the  meanest  creature  which  suffers. 

One  point  only  remains  to  be  touched, 
and  that  with  great  hesitation.  Must  oar 
tenderness  for  our  humble  friends  end  at 
the  hour  when  their  brief  lives  come  to  a 
close?  Is  there  no  hope  that  sotnething 
in  the  dog,  as  well  as  something  in  man. 
may  survive  the  dissolution  of  the  fleshly 
frame?  Undoubtedly  many  of  the  firmer 
grounds  for  human  faith  in  immortality 
are  wanting  in  the  case  of  the  creature  who. 
so  far  as  we  discern,  has  no  consciousness  of 
such  a  destiny  —  no  moral  freedom,  whose 
high  purpose  (so  often  failing  here)  must 
have  fulfilment  hereafter  —  no  sense  of  that 
Divine  communion  which  gives  to  the  saint 
the  assurance  that  *'  God  will  not  leave  his 
soul  in  Hades,  nor  suffer  His  holy  one  to 
see  corruption."  On  the  other  hand,  the 
unmerrited  sufferings  of  brutes  lends  war- 
rant to  the  hope  that  perfect  Justice  will 
not  leave  them  unrequited ;  while  the  veil 
which  hangs  over  the  **  how "  and  the 
^* whither"  of  the  exodus  of  the  human 
soul  from  the  dissolving  body,  allows  us  at 
least  room  to  speculate  whether  a  similar 
law  may  not  prevail  with  regard  to  the 
^  spirit  of  the  beast,"  when  divided  from 
its  physical  form.  Referring  to  this  last  or- 
der of  argument,  after  stating  his  reasons 
for  believing  that  Thought  and  Will  do 
not  perinh  at  death,  Bishop  Butler  says 
(•*  Analogy,"  p.  1,  c.  1) :  — 

**  It  is  said  that  these  observations  are  equally 
applicable  to  brutes;  and  it  is  thought  an  insu- 
perable difficulty  that  they  should  be  immortal, 
and,  by  consequence,  capable  of  everlasting 
happiness.  Kow,  this  manner  of  expression  is 
both  invidious  and  weak,  for  the  thing  intended 
by  it  is  really  no  difficulty  at  all.  For,  first, 
suppose  the  invidious  thing  were  really  implied 
(as  it  is  not  in  the  least  in  the  natural  immor- 
tality of  brates),  namely,  that  they  must  arrive 
at  great  attainments,  and  become  rational  and 
moral  agents,  even  this  would  be  no  difficulty, 
since  we  know  not  what  latent  powers  and 
capacities  they  may  be  endowed  with.  There 
was  once,  prior  to  experience,  as  great  a  pre- 
sumption against  human  creatures,  as  there  is 
against  brates  arriving  at  the  degree  of  under- 
standing which  we  have  in  maturer  years,  for 
we  can  trace  up  our  own  existence  to  the  same 
original  with  theirs.  And  we  find  it  to  be  a 
general  law  of  nature,  that  creatures  endued 
with  capacities  for  virtue  and  religion  should  be 
placed  in  a  oonditioo  of  being  in  which  ih^ 
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were  altogether  without  the  oae  of  them  for  a 
OODsiderable  length  of  their  duration.  And 
great  part  of  the  haman  species  go  oat  of  the 
world  before  they  come  to  the  exercise  of  these 
capacities  in  any  degree  at  all.  But,  secondly, 
the  natural  immortality  of  brates  does  not  in 
the  least  implv  that  they  are  indued  with  any 
latent  capacities  of  a  moral  nature,  and  the 
economy  of  the  uniyerse  might  require  that 
there  should  be  living  creatures  (in  the  next 
world  as  in  the  present)  without  any  capacities 
of  the  kind." 

These  views  of  the  great  English  phi- 
losopher and  moralist,  which  would  fill 
heaven  with  happy  living  creatures,  may 
perhaps  be  supfuemented  by  an  argument, 
which  has  the  advantage  of  drawing  a  line 
between  the  higher  brutes  and  the  lower, 
whom  we  are  commonly  told  must  needs 
survive,  if  dogs  <ind  elephants  be  immortal. 
Accepting  human  immortality  as  a  given 
basis  of  reasoning,  we  must  admit  that 
this  wondrous  heritage  is  acquired  at* a 
certain  stage  of  being,  and  that  there  must 
be  a  stage  antecedent  to  it.  That  the  pre- 
cise point  on  whose  attainment  such  mo- 
mentous consequences  depend  cannot  be 
merely  physical,  or  arbitrarily  fixed  at  a 
given  date,  before  birth  or  afterwards,  ap- 
pears equally  clear.  It  must  surelv  be  de- 
termined by  the  development  in  tne  child 
of  the  mysterious  —  something  above  the 
purely  vegetative  or  sentient  life,  for 
which  that  lower  life  is  as  the  stalk  to  the 
flower,  and  the  scaffolding  to  the  temple. 
Now  if  this  stage  of  development  which 
ensures  i mortality  be  attained  early  in  hu- 
man life  (let  us  say  by  a  child  of  a  year 
old),  it  would  seem  that  an  intelligent  and 
devoted  dog  has  certainly  reached  the 
game,  and  may  therefore,  possibly  have 
risen  to  the  sphere  of  being  wherein  death 
is  not  extinction.  The  spark  has  been 
lighted  which  no  longer  goes  out.  Neither 
infant  nor  dog  is  yet  possessed  of  either 
moral  freedom,  responsibility,  or  religion ; 
but  there  are  even  more  tokens  in  the  brute 
than  in  the  babe  of  an  approach  to,  or  at 
least  preparation  for,  the  reception  of  such 
high  endowments,  perhaps  to  be  acquired 
when  the  narrow  limitations  of  his  present 
physi({al  nature  have  been  removed. 

However  these  things  may  be  in  the  un- 
known future  world,  it  is  clear  enough  that 
in  the  present  our  humble  friends  richly 
deserve  our  interest  and  our  sympathy; 
and  that  we  might  render  thanks  for  many 
a  lesser  comfort  than  a  dog's  affection,  and  ] 
preach  on  many  a  text  less  useful  to  remem- 
Der  than  the  quaint  old  words  of  the  Zend 
Aveste  (**  Vendidad,"  ISth  Fargard,  ▼.  75)  : 
**Ih»  dog  have  I  made,  O  Zarathuatra, 


with  his  own  clothing  and  his  own  shoes, 
with  keen  scent  and  sharp  teeth,  faithful 
to  men  ;  for  I  have  made  the  dog,  I  who 
am  Ahnra  Mazda." 


From  MacmlllAii's  Kagaiioa 
THE    STRANGE    ADVENTURES    OF   A 
PHAETON. 

BT  WILUAX  BXJIOS,  AUTHOR  OV  <*▲  DAUOHTKB 
OF  HXTH/*  BTO. 

CHAPTER    XXX. 
TWEED  SIDE. 

"  Ah,  happy  Lycius!  —  for  she  was  a  maid 
Merer  beautiful  than  ever  twisted  braid. 
Or  sighed,  or  blushed,  or  on  spring-flowered 

lea 
Spread  a  green  kirtle  to  the  minstrelsy; 
A  virgin  purest-lipped,  yet  in  the  lore 
Of  love  deep  leamel  to  the  red  heart's  oora** 

The  very  first  object  that  we  saw,  on 
this  thef  first  morning  of  our  waking  in 
Scotland,  was  a  small  boy  of  seven  or 
eight,  brown-faced,  yellow-haired,  bare- 
footed, who  was  marching  alouff  in  the 
sunlight  with  a  bag  of  school-books  on  his 
back  about  as  big  as  himself. 

",0h,  the  brave  little  fellow  I "  cries 
l^ta,  regarding  him  from  the  door  of  the 
inn  with  a  great  soilness  in  her  brown 
eyes,  '*  Don't  you  think  ho  will  be  Lord 
Chancellor  some  day  ?  " 

The  future  Liord  Chancellor  went  steadily 
on,  his  small  brown  feet  taking  no  heed 
of  the  stones  in  the  white  road. 

**  I  think,"  says  Tita,  suddenly  plunging 
her  hand  into  her  pocket,  '*  I  think  1  shonld 
like  to  give  him  a  shilling." 

'^No,  Madam,"  says  one  of  as  to  her, 
sternly,  ^*  you  shall  not  bring  into  this  free 
land  the  corrupting  influences  of  the  south. 
It  is  enough  that  you  have  debased  the 
district  around  your  own  home.  If  you 
offered  that  young  patriot  a  shilling,  he 
would  turn  again  and  rend  you.  But  if 
you  offered  him  a  half-penny,  now,  to  buy 
bools " 

At  this  moment,  somehow  or  other, 
Bell  and  our  Lieutenant  appear  together ; 
and  before  we  know  where  we  are,  the 
girl  has  darted  across  the  street  in  pursuit 
of  the  boy. 

**  What  are  bools  ?  ^'  asks  the  Lieutenant, 
gravely. 

<' Objects  of  interest  to  the  youthfhl 
student." 

Then  we  see,  in  the  white  glare  of  the 
sun,  a  wistful,  small,  fair  and  sun-burned 
face  tamed  towards  that  young  lady  with 
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the  TolnmiDons  light  brown  hair.  She  it 
tppATentlj  talking  to  him,  but  in  a  differ- 
ent tongue  from  his  own,  and  he  looks 
frightened.  Then  the  sunlight  elitters  on 
two  white  coins,  and  Bell  pats  him  kindly 
on  the  shoulder ;  and  doubtless  the  little 
Mow  proceeds  on  his  way  to  school  in  a 
sort  of  wild  and  wonderful  dream,  having 
an  awful  sense  that  he  has  been  epoken  to 
by  a  fair  and  gracious  princess. 

"  As  I  live,"  says  my  Lady,  with  a  great 
snrprise,  ^she  has  given  him  two  half- 
erowns  I " 

Queen  Titania  looks  at  me.  There  is  a 
meanins:  in  her  look  —  partly  interroga* 
tioD,  partly  conviction,  and  wholly  kind  and 
pleasant.  It  has  dawned  upon  her  that 
girls  who  are  not  blessed  with  abundant 
pocket-money  do  not  give  away  five  shil- 
lings to  a  passing  schoolboy  without  some 
profound  emotional  cause.  Bell  comes 
across  the  way,  looking  vastly  pleased  and 
proud,  but  somehow  avoiding  our  eyes. 
She  would  have  gone  into  the  inn,  but 
that  my  Lady's  majestic  presence  (you 
could  have  fanned  her  out  of  the  way  with 
a  butterfly's  wing !)  barred  the  entrance. 

**  Have  you  been  for  a  walk  this  morn- 
ing, Bell  ?  "  she  says,  with  a  fine  air  of  in- 
difference. 

**  Yes,  Madame,"  replies  our  Uhlan  —  as 
if  he  had  any  business  to  answer  for  our 
BelL 

"Where  did  you  go?" 

^  Oh,"  says  the  girl,  with  some  confu- 
sion, **  we  went  —  we  went  away  from  the 
town  a  little  way  —  I  don't  exactly 
know " 

And  with  that  she  escaped  into  the  inn. 

**  Madame,"  says  the  Lieutenant,  with  a 
great  apparent  effort,  while  he  keeps  his 
eyea  looking  towards  the  pavement,  and 
there  is  a  brief  touch  of  extra  colour  in 
his  brown  face,  **  Madame  —  I  —  I  am  asked 
—  indeed,  Mademoiselle  she  was  good 
enough  —  she  is  to  be  my  wife  —  and  she 
did  ask  toe  if  I  would  tell  you " 

And  somehow  he  put  out  his  hand  —just 
as  a  German  boy  shakes  hands  with  you,  in 
a  timid  fashion,  after  you  have  tipped  him 
at  school  —  and  took  Tita's  hand  in  his,  as 
if  to  thank  her  for  a  great  sift.  And  the 
little  woman  was  so  touched,  and  so  might- 
ily pleaded,  that  I  thought  she  would  have 
kissed  him  before  my  very  face,  in  the  open 
streets  of  Lockerbie.  All  this  scene,  you 
must  remember,  took  place  on  the  doorstep 
of  an  odd  little  inn  in  a  small  Scotch  conn- 
try  town.  There  were  few  spectators.  The 
sun  was  shining  down  on  the  white  fronts 
of  the  cottages,  and  blinking  on  the  win- 
dows.   A    cart  of  hay  8to<^  opposite  to 


us,  with  the  horse  slowly  munching  inside 
his  nose-bag.  We  ourselves  were  engaged 
in  peacefully  waiting  fbr  breakfast  when 
the  astounding  news  burst  upon  us. 

^  Oh,  I  am  very  glad  indeed,  Count  von 
Bosen,"  says  Tita ;  and,  sure  enough,  there 
was  gladness  written  all  over  her  face  and 
in  her  eyes.  And  then  in  a  minute  she 
had  sneaked  away  from  us,  and  I  knew  she 
had  gone  away  to  seek  Bell,  and  stroke  her 
hair  and  put  her  arms  round  her  neck,  and 
say,  **  Oh,  my  dear,"  with  a  little  sob  of 
deliffht 

Well,  I  turn  to  the  Lieutenant.  Young 
men,  when  they  have  been  accepted,  wear 
a  most  annoying  air  of  self-satisfaction. 

**  Touching  those  settlements,"  I  say  to 
him ;  *'  have  you  any  remark  to  make  V  " 

The  young  man  begins  to  laugh. 

*'  It  is  no  laughing  matter.  I  am  Bell's 
guardian.  You  have  not  got  my  consent 
yet." 

"  We  can  do  without  it  —  it  is  not  an 
opera,^'  he  says,  with  some  more  of  that  in- 
solent coolness.  "  But  you  would  be 
F leased  to  prevent  the  marriage,  yes  ?  For 
have  seen  it  often  —  that  you  are  more 
jealous  of  Mademoiselle  than  of  anyone 

—  and  it  is  a  wonder  to  me  that  you  did 
not  interfere  before.  But  as  for  Madame, 
now  —  yes,  she  is  my  very  good  friend,  and 
has  helped  me  very  much." 

Such  is  the  gratitude  of  those  conceited 
young  fellows,  and  their  penetration,  too  I 
If  he  had  but  known  that  only  a  few  days 
before  Tita  had  taken  a  solemn  vow  to 
help  Arthur  by  every  means  in  her  power, 
80  as  to  atone  for  any  injustice  she  might 
have  done  him !  But  all  at  once  he  says, 
with  quite  a  burst  of  eloquence  (for 
him)  — 

**  My  dear  friend,  how  am  I  to  thank  you 
for  all  this  ?  I  did  not  know  when  1  pro- 
posed to  come  to  England  that  this  holiday 
tour  would  bring  to  me  so  much  happiness. 
It  does  appear  to  me  I  am  grown  very  rich 

—  so  rich  I  should  like  to  give  something 
to  everybody  this  morning  —  and  make 
everyone  happy  as  myself " 

**  Just  as  Bell  gave  the  boy  five  shillings. 
All  right.  When  you  get  to  Edinburgli 
you  can  buy  Tita  a  Scotch  collie  —  she  is 
determined  to  have  a  collie,  because  Mrs. 
Quinet  got  a  prize  for  one  at  the  Crystal 
Palace.    Come  in  to  breakfast." 

Bell  was  sitting  there  with  her  face  in 
shadow,  and  Tita,  lauj^hing  in  a  very  af- 
fectionate way,  standing  beside  her  with 
her  hands  on  the  girl's  shoulder.  Bell  did 
not  look  up ;  nothing  was  said.  A  very 
friendly  waiter  put  breakfast  on  the  table. 
The  landlord  dropped  in  to  bid  us  good 
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znorniog,  and  see  that  we  were  comforta- 
ble. Even  the  ostler,  the  Lientenant  told 
us  afterwards,  of  this  Scotch  inn  had  con- 
yersed  with  him  in  h  shrewd,  homely,  and 
sensible  fashion,  treating  him  as  a  young 
man  who  would  naturally  like  to  have  the 
advice  of  his  elders. 

The  young  people  were  vastly  delighted 
with  the  homely  ways  of  this  Scotch  inn ; 
and  began  to  indulge  in  vague  theories 
about  parochial  educatipn,  independcDce 
of  character,  and  the  hardihood  of  north- 
ern races  —  all  tending  to  the  honour  and 
glory  of  Scotland.  You  would  have 
thought,  to  hear  them  go  on  in  this  fashion, 
that  all  the  good  of  the  world,  and  all  its 
beauty  and  kindliness,  were  concentrated 
in  the  Scotch  town  of  Lockerbie,  and  that 
in  Lockerbie  no  place  was  so  much  the  pet 
of  fortune  as  the  Blue  Bell  Inn. 

'*  And  to  think,"  says  Bell,  with  a  gentle 
regret,  '*'that  to-morrow  is  the  last  day  of 
our  driving." 

^*  But  not  the  last  of  our  holiday.  Made- 
moiselle," say  the  Lieutenant.  ''Is  it  ne- 
cessary that  any  of  us  goes  back  to  Eng- 
land for  a  week  or  two,  or  a  month,  or  two 
months  ?  " 

Of  course  the  pair  of  them  would  have 
liked  very  well  to  start  off  on  another 
month's  excursion,  just  as  this  one  was 
finished.  But  parents  and  guardians  have 
their  duties.  Very  soon  they  would  be  in 
a  position  to  control  their  own  actions ;  and 
then  they  would  be  welcome  to  start  for 
Kamschatka. 

All  that  could  be  said  in  praise  of  Scot- 
land had  been  said  in  the  inn ;  and  now,  as 
Castor  and  Pollux  took  us  away  from 
Lockerbie  into  the  hillier  regions  of  Dum- 
fries-shire, our  young  people  were  wholly 
at  a  loss  for  words  to  describe  their  delight. 
It  was  a  glorious  day,  to  begin  with :  a 
light  breeze  tempering  the  hot  sunlight, 
and  blowing  about  the  perfume  of  sweet- 
briar  from  the  fronts  of  the  stone  cottages, 
and  bringing  us  warm  and  resinous  odours 
from  the  woods  of  larch  and  spruce.  We 
crossed  deep  glens,  along  the  bottom  of 
which  ran  clear  brown  streams  over  beds 
of  pebbles.  The  warm  light  fell  on  the 
sides  of  those  rocky  clefts  and  lit  up  the 
masses  of  young  rowan-trees  and  the  lux- 
riant  ferns  along  the  moist  banks.  There 
was  a  richly  cultivated  and  undulating 
country  lying  all  around;  but  few  houses, 
and  those  cliiefly  farmhouses.  Far  beyond, 
the  rounded  hills  of  Moffat  rose  soft  and 
blue  into  the  white  sky.  Then,  in  the  still- 
ness of  the  bright  day,  we  came  upon  a 
wayside  school ;  and  as  it  happened  to  be 
dinner-time  we  stopped  to  see  the  stream 


of  little  ones  come  oat.  It  was  a  pretty 
sight,  under  the  shadow  of  the  trees,  to  see 
that  troop  of  children  come  into  the  coon- 
try  road  —  most  of  them  being  girls  in  ex- 
tremely white  pinafores,  and  uearly  all  of 
them,  boys  and  girls,  being  yellow-haired, 
clear-eyed,  healthy  children,  who  kept  very 
silent  and  stared  shyly  at  the  horses  and 
the  phaeton.  All  the  younger  ones  bad 
bare  feet,  stained  with  the  sun,  and  their 
vellow  hair  —  which  looked  almost  white 
by  the  side  of  their  berry-brown  cheeks  — 
was  free  from  cap  or  bonnet.  Tbey  did 
not  say, ''  Chuck  us  a  'apenny."  They  did 
not  raise  a  cheer  as  we  drove  off.  They 
stood  by  the  side  of  the  road,  close  by  the 
hawthorn  hedge,  looking  timidly  after  iia ; 
and  the  last  that  we  saw  of  them  was  that 
they  had  got  into  the  middle  of  the  path 
and  were  slowly  going  off  home  —  a  small, 
bright,  and  various-coloured  group  under 
the  soft  green  twilight  of  an  avenue  of 
trees. 

As  we  drove  on  through  the  clear,  warm 
day,  careless  and  content,  the  two  women 
had  all  the  talking  to  themselves ;  and  a 
strange  use  they  made  of  their  opportuoi- 
tiea.    If  the  guardian  angels  of  those  tvo 
creatures  happen  to  have  any  sense  of  hu- 
mour, they  must  have  lauglied  as  ibey 
looked  down  and  overheard.    You  may  re- 
member that  when  it  was  first  proposed  to 
take  this  Prussian  Lieutenant  with  us  on 
our  summer  tour,  both  Bell  and  my  Lady 
professed  the  most  deadly  hatred  of  the 
German  nation,  and  were  nearly  weeping 
tears  over  the  desolate  condition  of  Fraaoe. 
That  was  about  six  months  before.    Nov, 
thirty  millions  of  people,  either  in  the 
south  or  north  of  Lurope,  don't  change 
their  collective  character  —  if  such  a  thing 
exists  —  within  the  space  of  six  months; 
but  on  this  bright  morning  you  would  have 
fancied  that  the  women  were  vying  with 
each  other  to  prove  that  al(  the  domestic 
virtues,  and  all  the  science  and  learning  of 
civilization,  and  all  the  arts  that  beautify 
life,  were  the  exclusive  property  of  the 
Teutons.    Now,  my  Lady  was  a  later  con- 
vert —  had  she  not  made  merry  only  the 
other  day  over  Bell's  naive  confession  that 
she  thought  the  German  nation  as  good 
as  the  French  nation  ?  ^  but  now  that  she 
had  gone  over  to  the  enemy,  she  altogether 
distanced  Bell  in  the  production  of  theo- 
ries, facts,  quotations,  and  downright  per- 
sonal opinion.     She  bad  lived  a  little  long- 
er, you  see,  and  knew  more ;  and  perhaps 
she  had  a  trifle  more  audacity  in  suppress- 
ing awkward  facts..     At  all  events  the 
Lieutenant  was  partly  abashed  and  partly 
amused  by  her  warm  advocacy  of  German 
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ehftraeter,  literature,  mtisio,  and  a  thoaaand 
other  thiDgs;  and  by  her  endeavours  to 
prove  —  oat  of  the  historical  lessons  she 
had  taught  her  two  boys  —  that  there  had 
always  prevailed  in  this  country  a  strong 
antipathy  to  the  French  and  all  their 
ways, 

**  Their  language  too/'  I  remark,  to 
keep  the  ball  rolling.  **  Observe  the  dif- 
htence  between  the  polished,  fluent,  and 
delicate  German,  and  the  barbaric  dis- 
aonance  and  jumble  of  the  French  I  How 
elegant  the  one,  how  harsh  the  other  I  If 
you  were  to  take  Bossnet,  now " 

"  It  is  not  fair,"  says  Bell.    "  We  were 
talking  quite  seriously,  and  you  come  in  to  I 
make  a  jest  of  it."  | 

^'I  don't.  Are  you  aware  that  at  a  lec- 
ture Coleridge  gave  in  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion in  18(S,  he  solemnly  thanked  his 
Maker  that  he  did  not  know  a  word  of 
that  frightful  jargon^  the  French  language  t " 

The  women  were  much  impressed.  They 
would  not  have  dared,  themselves,  to  say 
a  word  against  the  French  language ; 
nevertheless,  Coleridge  was  a  person  of 
authority.  Bell  looked  as  if  she  would 
like  to  have  some  further  opinions  of  this 
sort;  but  Mr.  Freeman  had  not  at  that 
time  uttered  his  epigram  about  the  gen- 
eral resemblance  of  a  Norman  farmer  to 
"a  man  of  Yorkshire  or  Lincolnshire  who 
has  somehow  picked  up  a  bad  habit  of 
talking  French,"  nor  that  other  about  a 
Nonnan  being  a  Dane  who,  *Mn  his  so- 
joarn  in  Gaul,  had  put  on  a  slight  French 
Tarnish,  and,  who  came  into  England  to 
be  washed  clean  again.** 

"Now,"  I  say  to  Bell,  "if  you  had  only 
eivilly  asked  me  to  join  in  the  argument, 
I  could  have  given  you  all  sorts  of  testi- 
mony to  the  worth  of  the  Germans  and 
the  despicable  nature  of  the  French.*' 

"Yes,  to  make  the  whole  thing  absurd," 
says  Bell,  somewhat  hurt.  "  I  don*t  think 
yoa  believe  anything  seriously." 

"Not  in  national  characteristics  even? 
If  not  in  them,  what  are  we  to  believe  ? 
Bat  I  will  help  you  all  the  same,  Bell. 
Now  did  you  ever  hear  of  a  sonnet  in 
which  Wordsworth,  after  recalling  some 
of  the  great  names  of  the  Commonwealth 
time,  goes  on  to  say  — 

"  Fraooe,  'tis  strange. 
Hath  brought  no  such  souls  as  we  had  then. 
Perpetoal  emptiness!  unceasing  change! 
No  itDgle  Tolume  paramount,  no  code. 
Bat  equally  a'  want  of  books  and  men!  " 


^  Well,  did  you  ever  read  a  poem  called 
'Hands  all  Bound*?" 

"No.*' 

"You  never  heard  of  a  writer  in  the 
Examiner  called  'Merlin,'  whom  people 
to  this  day  maintain  was  the  Poet  Laure- 
ate of  England?" 

"  No." 

"  Well,  listen  :  — 

<*  What  health  to  France,  if  Franoe  be  she 
Whom  ma^ial  progress  only  charms  7 
Yet  tell  her  —  better  to  be  free 

Than  vanquish  all  the  world  in  arms. 
Her  frantic  city*s  flashing  heats 

But  fire,  to  blast,  the  hopes  of  men. 
Why  ohange  the  titles  of  your  streets? 
You  fools,  you'll  want  them  all  again. 

Hanilaall  round! 
God  the  tyrant's  oanse  confound! 
To  Franoe,  the  wiser  Franoe,  we  drink,  my 

friends, 
And  the  great  name  of  England,  round  and 
round!'* 

At  that  time,  Miss  Bell,  thousands  of  peo- 
ple in  this -country  were  disquieted  about 

the  possible  projects  of  the  new  French 
Government ;  and  as  it  was  considered  that 
the  Second  Napoleon  would  seek  to  estab- 
lish his  power  by  foreign  conquest  —  " 

"  This  is  quite  an  historical  lecture," 
says  Queen  Tita,  in  an  under-tone. 

"  —  and  as  the  Napoleonic  legend  in- 
cluded the  humiliation  of  England,  many 
thoughtful  men  began  to  cast  about  for  a 
possible  ally  with  whom  we  could  take 
the  field.  To  which  country  did  they 
turn,  do  you  think  V  " 

"To  Germany,  of  course,"  says  Bell,  in 
the  most  natural  way  in  the  world. 

"  Listen  again  :  — 

"  Gigantio  daughter  of  the  West, 
We  drink  to  thee  across  the  flood. 
We  know  thee,  and  we  love  tbee  best, 
For  art  thou  not  of  British  blood  7 
Should  war's  mad  blast  again  be  blown. 

Permit  not  thoa  the  tyrant  powers 
To  fight  thy  mother  here  alone. 
Bat  let  thy  broadsides  roar  with  ours. 

Hands  all  round! 
And  the  tyrant's  cause  confound! 
To  our  dear  kinsman  of  the  West,  my  friends. 
And  the  great  name  of  England,  round  n#l 
round!  '* 


—  does  that  please  you  ?  " 
*'Ye8,*'  says  Bell,  contentedly. 


Bell  seemed  a  little  disappointed  that 
America  and  not  Germanv  had  been  sin- 
gled  out  by  the  poet;  but  of  course  na- 
tions don't  choose  allies  merely  to  please 
a  girl  who  happens  to  have  engaged  her- 
self to  marry  a  Prussian  officer. 

"Now,** I  say  to  her,  "  you  see  what  aid 
I  might  have  given  you,  if  you  only  had 
asked  me  prettily.    But  suppose  we  give 
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Giermany  a  tarn  now  —  sappose  we  March 
aboat  for  all  the  unpleagant  things—  -  " 

''  Oh  no,  please  don^t/'  says  Bell,  sab- 
missively. 

This  piece  of  unfairness  was  so  obvious 
and  extreme  that  Von  Rosen  himself  was 
at  last  goaded  into  taking  up  the  cause 
of  France,  and  even  went  the  length  of 
suggesting  that  >peradYentare  ten  right- 
eous men  mis^ht  be  found  within  the  city 
of  Paris.  'Twas  a  notable  concession.  I 
had  began  to  despair  of  France.  But  no 
sooner  had  the  Lieutenant  turned  the  tide 
in  her  favour  than  my  Lady  and  Bell 
seemed  eraciously  disposed  to  be  gen- 
erous. Ch&teaubriand  was  not  Goethe, 
but  he  was  a  pleasing'  writer.  Alfred  de 
MuBset  was  not  Heine,  but  he  had  the 
the  merit  of  resembling  him.  If  Auber 
did  not  exactly  reach  the  position  of  a 
Beethoven  or  a  Mozart,  one  had  listened 
to  worse  operas  than  the  '*  Crown  Dia- 
monds/' The  women  did  not  know  much 
about  philosophy;  but  while  they  were 
sure  that  all  the  learning  and  the  wisdom 
of  the  world  had  come  from  Germany, 
they  allowed  that  France  had  produced  a 
few  epigrams.  In  this  amiable  frame  of 
mind  we  drove  along  the  white  road  on 
this  summer  da^ ;  and  after  having  passed 
the  great  gap  in  the  Moffat  Hills  which 
leads  through  to  St.  Mary's  Loch  and  all 
the  wonders  of  the  Ettrick  and  the  Yar- 
row, we  drove  into  Moffat  itself  and  found 
ourselves  in  a  large  hotel  fronting  a  great 
sunlit  and  empty  square. 

Our  young  people  had  really  conducted 
themselves  very  aiscreetly.  All  that  fore- 
noon you  would  scarcely  have  imagined 
that  they  had  just  made  a  solemn  promise 
to  marry  each  other;  but  then  they  had 
been  pretty  much  occupied  with  modern 
history.  Now,  as  we  entered  a  room  in 
the  hotel,  the  Lieutenant  espied  a  number 
of  flowers  in  a  big  glass  vase ;  and  with- 
out any  pretence  of  concealment  what- 
ever he  walked  up  to  it,  selected  a  white 
rose,  and  brought  it  back  to  Bell. 

*<  Mademoiselle,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice 
—  but  who  could  help  hearing  him?  — 
^  you  did  eive  me  the  other  day  a  forget- 
m^not;  will  you  take  this  rose  ?  " 

Mademoiselle  looked  rather  shy  for  a 
moment;  but  she  took  the  rose,  and  — 
with  an  affectation  of  unconcern  which 
did  not  conceal  an  extra  touch  of  colour 
in  her  pretty  face  —  she  said,  **  Oh,  thank 
vou  very  much,"  and  proceeded  to  put  it 
into  the  bosom  of  her  dress. 

^  Madame,"  said  the  Lieutenant,  just  as 
if  nothing  had  occurred,  **  I  suppose  Mof- 
fat is  a  sort  of  Scotch  Baden-Baden?  " 


Madame  in  turn,  smiled  sedately,  and 
looked  out  of  the  window,  and  said  that 
she  thought  it  was. 

When  we  went  out  for  a  lounge  after 
luncheon,  we  discovered  that  if  Mo&t  is 
to  be  likened  to  Baden-Baden,  it  forms  an 
exceedingly  Scotch  and  respectable  Baden- 
Baden.     £he  building  in  which  the  min- 
eral waters  are  drunk*  looks  somewhat 
like  an    educational   institution,   painted 
white,  and  with  prim  white  iron  railings. 
Inside,  instead  of  that  splendid  saloon  of 
the  Gonversationshaus  in  which,  amid  a 
glare  of  gas,  various  characters,  doubtful 
and  otherwise,  walk  up  and  down  and  chat 
while  their  friends  are    losing    five-franc 
pieces  and    napoleons   in    the    adjoining 
chambers,  we  found  a  long    and   sober- 
looking  reading-room.    Moffat  itself  is  a 
white,  clean,  wide-streeted  place,  and  the 
hills  around  are  smooth  and  green ;  bat  it 
is  very  far  removed  from    Baden-Baden. 
It  is  a  good  deal  more  proper,  and  a  great 
deal  more  dulL    Perhaps  we  did  not  viait 
it  in  the  height  of  the  season,  if  it  has  got 
a  season ;  but  we  were  at  all  events  not 
very  sorry  to  get  away  from  it  again,  and 
out  into  the  hilly  country  beyond. 

That  was  a  pretty  drive,  up  throagk 
Annandale.  As  you  leave  Moffiit  the  road 
gradually  ascends  into  the  region  of  the 
hills;  and  down  below  you  lies  a  great 
valley,  with  the  river  Annan  running 
through  it,  and  the  town  of  Moffat  itself 
getting  smaller  in  the  distance.  Yon 
catch  a  glimmer  of  the  blue  peaks  of 
Westmoreland  lying  far  away  in  the  south, 
half  hid  amid  silver  haze.  The  hills 
around  you  increase  in  size,  and  yet  yon 
would  not  recognize  the  bulk  of  the  great 
round  slopes  but  for  those  minute  dots 
that  you  can  make  out  to  be  sheep,  and 
for  an  occasional  wasp-like  creature  that 
you  suppose  to  be  a  horise.  The  evening 
draws  on.  The  yellow  light  oil  the  slopes 
of  green  becomes  warmer.  You  arrive  at 
a  great  circular  chasm  which  is  called  by 
the  country-folks  the  Devil's  Beef-tub  —  a 
mighty  hollow,  the  western  sides  of  which 
are  steeped  in  a  soft  purple  shadow,  while  j 
the  eastern  slopes  burn  yellow  in  the  sun-  j 
light.  Far  away  down  in  that  misty  pur- 
ple you  can  see  tints  of  grey,  and  tbete 
are  masses  of  slate  uncovered  by  grass. 

*  <*Bien  eatondu.  d*alUear8,  qne  le  but  do  TOjtgs 
£«t  de  prendre  le«  eaax :  o'est  ud  eompte  rw^ 
D'ettux.  je  n'en  al  point  ru  lonque  J*y  tab  tlM; 
Mala  qu'on  on  pulMe  ▼oir,  je  n'an  meti  rin  <• 

fface* 
Je  orois  meme,  en  honneor,  qae  I'ean  de  rotelB- 

age 
A,  quand  on  revsmine,  on  petit  goat  eali/* 

A.  DX  Muaawt, 
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The  descent  aeema  too  abrupt  for  cattle, 
and  vet  there  are  faiut  specks  which  may 
called  sheep.  There  is  no  house,  not  even 
a  tarm-hoase,  near ;  and  all  traces  of 
Mofbt  and  its  neish  boar  hood  have  long 
been  left  out  of  sight. 

But  what  is  the  solitude  of  this  place  to 
that  of  the  wild  and  lofty  region  you  enter 
when  you  reach  the  summits  of  the  hills  ? 
Far  away  on  every  side  of  you  stretch 
miles  of  lonely  moorland,  with  the  shoul- 
ders of  more  distant  hills  reaching  down 
in  endless  succession  into  the  western  sky. 
There  is  no  sign  of  life  in  this  wild  place. 
U  he  atony  roiui  over  which  you  drive  was 
once  a  mail-coach  road:  now  it  is  over- 
grown with  grass.  A  few  old  stakes,  rot- 
ten and  tumbling,  show  where  it  was  ne- 
cessary at  one  time  to  place  a  protection 
against  the  sudden  descents  on  the  side 
of  the  road;  but  now  the  road  itself 
seems  lapsing  back  into  moorland.  It  is 
np  in  this  wilderness  of  heather  and  wet 
moss  that  the  Tweed  takes  its  rise;  but 
we  could  bear  no  trickling  of  any  stream 
to  break  the  profound  and  melancholy 
stillness.  There  was  not  even  a  shep- 
herd's hut  visible;  and  we  drove  on  in 
silence,  scarcely  daring  to  break  the  charm 
of  the  utter  loneliness  of  the  place. 

The  road  twists  round  to  the  right. 
Before  us  a  long  valley  is  Been,>  and  we 
guess  that  it  receives  the  waters  of  the 
Tweed.  Almost  immediately  afterwards 
we  come  upon  a  tiny  rivulet  some  two  feet 
in  width  —  either  the  young  Tweed  itself 
or  one  of  its  various  sources ;  and  as  we 
drive  on  in  the  gathering  twilight  to- 
wards the  valley,  it  seems  as  though  we 
were  accompanied  by  innumerable  stream- 
lets trickling  down  to  the  river.  The  fire 
of  the  sunset  goes  out  in  the  west,  but 
over  there  in  the  clear  green-white  of  the 
east  a  range  of  hills  still  glows  with  a 
strange  roseate  purple.  We  hear  the  low 
murmuring  of  the  Tweed  in  the  silence  of 
the  valley.  We  get  down  among  the 
lower-lyiDg  hills,  and  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  river  seems  to  have  drawn  to  it 
thousands  of  wild  creatures.  There  are 
plover  calling  and  whirling  over  the 
marshy  levels.  There  are  blacltcock  and 
grey  hen  dusting  themselves  in  the  road 
before  us,  and  waiting  until  we  are  quite 
near  to  them  before  they  wing  their 
straight  flight  up  to  the  heaths  above.  Far 
over  us,  in  the  clear  green  of  the  sky,  a 
brace  of  wild  duck  go  swiftly  past.  A 
weaael  glides  out  and  over  the  grey  stones 
by  the  roadside;  and  further  along  the 
bank  there  are  young  rabbits  watching, 
and  trotting,  and  watching  again,  as  the 


phaeton  gets  nearer  to  them.  And  then> 
as  the  deep  rose-purple  of  the  eastern  hills 
fades  away,  and  all  the  dark  green  valley 
of  the  Tweed  lies  under  the  cold  silver- 
grey  of  the  twilight,  we  reach  a  small  and 
solitary  inn,  and  are  almost  surprised  to 
hear  once  more  the  sound  of  a   human 


voice. 


CHAFTSR   XXXI. 
OUR  EFILOOUB. 

**  Nor  muoh  it  grieves 
To  die,  when  summer  dies  on  the  oold  sward. 
Why,  1  have  been  a  butterfly,  a  lord 
Of  flowers,  garlands,  love-knots,  silly  posies. 
Groves,  meadows,  melodies,  and  arbour-roses  : 
My  kingdom's  at  its  death."   ^ 

When  you  have  dined  on  ham  and  eggs 
and  whisky  the  evening  before,  to  break- 
fast on  ham  and  eggs  and  tea  is  a  great 
relief  the  morning  after.  We  feathered 
round  the  table  in  this  remote  little  inn 
with  much  thankfulness  of  heart.  We 
were  to  have  a  glorious  day  for  the  close 
of  our  journey.  All  round  the  Crook  Inn 
there  was  a  glare  of  sunshine  on  the  rowan- 
trees.  The  soft  greys  and  greens  of  the  hills 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river  rose  into  a 
pale-blue  sky,  where  there  was  not  a  single 
cloud.  Ana  then,  to  complete  the  picture 
of  the  moorland  hostelry,  appeared  a 
keeper  who  had  just  set  free  from  their 
kennel  a  lot  of  handsome  setters,  and  the 
dogs  were  flying  hither  and  thither  along 
the  white  road  and  over  the  grass  and ' 
weeds  by  the  tall  hedges. 

'*Do  you  know,"  said  Bell,  "that  this 
used  to  be  a  posting-house  that  had  thirty 
horses  in  its  own  stables;  and  now  it  is 
only  used  by  a  few  sportsmen  who  come 
here  for  the  fishing*  and  later  on  for  the 
shooting  ?  " 

So  she,  too,  had  taken  to  getting  up  in 
the  morning  and  acquiring  information. 

^  Yes,"  she  said,  **  but  it  has  been  taken 
by  a  new  landlord,  who  hopes  to  have 
gentlemen  come  and  lodge  here  by  the 
month  in  the  autumn." 

She  was  beginning  to  show  a  great  in- 
terest in  the  affairs  of  strangers :  hitherto 
she  had  cared  for  none  of  these  things, 
except  where  one  of  our  Surrey  pension- 
ers was  concerned. 

**  And  the  ostler  is  such  an  intelligent 
and  independent  old  man,  who  lets  you 
know  that  he  understands  horses  a  great 
deal  better  than  you." 

I  could  see  that  my  Lady  was  mentally 
tracking  out  Bell's  wanderings  of  the 
morning.  Under  whoseL  tuition  had  she 
discovered  all  that  about  the   landlord? 
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Under  whose  guidance  had  she  foand  her- 
self talking  to  an  ostler  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  stables  ?  But  she  had  not  de- 
voted the  whole  morning  to  such  inquiries. 
We  remarked  that  the  Lieutenant  wore  in 
his  button-hole  a  small  bouquet  of  tiny 
wild-flowers,  the  faint  colours  of  which 
were  most  skilfully  combined  and  shown 
up  by  a  bit  of  fern  placed  behind  them, 
lou  may  be  sure  that  it  was  not  the 
clumsy  fingers  of  the  young  Uhlan  that 
had  achieved  that  work  of  art. 

'*  And  now,  my  dear  children,"  I  observe, 
from  the  head  of  the  table,  **  we  have  ar- 
rived at  the  last  stage  of  our  travels.  We 
have  done  nothing  that  we  ought  to  have 
done ;  we  have  done  everything  that  we 
ought  not  to  have  done.  As  one  of  yon 
has  already  pointed  out,  we  have  never 
visited  a  museum,  or  explored  a  ruin, 
or  sought  out  an  historical  scene.  Our 
very  course  has  been  iti consistent,  ab- 
normal, unreasonable  —  indeed,  if  •  one 
were  to  imagine  a  sheet  of  lightning 
getting  tipsy  and  wandering  over  the 
country  in  a  helpless  fashion  for  several 
days,  that  might  describe  our  route.  We 
have  had  no  adventures  that  could  be 
called  adventures,  no  expriences  to  turn 
our  hair  grey  in  a  dozen  hours;  only  a 
general  sense  of  light,  and  fresh  air,  and 
motion,  and  laughter.  We  have  seen 
green  fields,  and  blue  skies,  and  silver 
lakes ;  we  have  seen  bright  mornings  and 
breezy  days,  and  spent  comfortable  even- 
ings in  comfortable  inns.  Shall  we  not 
look  back  upon  this  month  in  our  lives, 
and  call  it  the  month  of  sunshine  and 
green  leaves  V  "  ^ 

Here  a  tapping  all  round  the  table  greet- 
ed the  orator,  and  somewhat  disconcerted 
him;  but  presently  he  proceeded:  — 

"  If,  at  times,  one  member  of  our  party, 
in  the  reckless  exercise  of  a  gift  of  re- 
partee which  heaven,  for  some  inscrutable 
reason,  has  granted  her,  has  put  a  needle 
or  two  into  our  couch  of  eider-down—" 

**I  pronounce  this  meeting  dissolved," 
says  Bell  auickly,  and  with  a  resolute  air. 

**  Yes,  Mademoiselle,"  put  in  the  Lieu- 
tenant. ''  It  is  dissolved.  But  as  it  breaks 
up  —  it  is  a  solemn  occasion  —  might  we 
not  drink  one  glass  of  champagne^—" 

Here  a  shout  of  laughter  overwhelmed 
the  young  man.  Champagne  up  in  these 
wild  moorlands  of  Peebles,  where  the 
youthful  Xweed  and  its  tributaries  wander 
through  an  absolute  solitude!  The  mo- 
tion was  negatived  without  a  division ;  and 
then  we  went  out  to  look  after  Castor  and 
Pollux. 

All  that  forenoon  we  were  chased  by  a 


cloud  as  we  drove  down  the  valley  of  the 
Tweed.  Around  us  there  was  abundant 
sunlight  —  falling  on  the  grey  bed  of  the 
river,  the  brown  water,  the  green  banks 
and  hills  beyond ;  but  down  in  the  south- 
west was  a  great  mass  of  cloud  which 
came  slowly  advancing  with  its  gloom. 
Here  we  were  still  in  the  brightness  of  the 
yellow  glare,  with  a  cool  breeze  stirring 
the  rowan-trees  and  the  tall  weeds  by  the 
side  of  the  river.  Then,  as  we  got  further 
down  the  valley,  the  bed  of  the  stream 
grew  broader.  There  were  great  banks 
of  grey  pebbles  visible,  and  the  brown 
water  running  in  shallow  channels  be- 
tween, where  the  stones  fretted  its  surface, 
and  caused  a  murmur  that  seemed  to  fill 
the  silence  of  the  smooth  hills  around. 
Here  and  there  a  solitary  fisherman  was 
visible,  standing  in  the  river  and  persist- 
ently whipping  the  stream  with  bis  supple 
fly-rod.  A  few  cottages  began  to  appear, 
at  considerable  intervals.  But  we  came  to 
no  village ;  and  as  for  an  inn,  we  never 
expected  to  see  one.  We  drove  leisurely 
along  the  now  level  road,  through  a  coun- 
try rich  with  waving  fields  of  grain,  and 
dotted  here  and  there  with  comfortable- 
looking  farmhouses. 
Then  Bell  sang  to  us :  — 


«• 


Upon  a  time  I  chanoed 

To  walk  along  the  green. 
Where  pretty  lasses  danced 

In  strife,  to  choose  a  queen; 
Seine  homely  dressed,  some  handsome. 

Some  pretty  and  some  gay. 
But  who  excelled  in  dancing 

Must  be  the  Queen  of  May.*' 

But  when  she  had  sung  the  last  verse  — 

**  Then  all  the  rest  in  sorrow. 

And  she  in  sweet  content. 
Gave  over  till  the  morrow. 

And  homewards  straight  they  wsnt. 
But  she,  of  all  the  rest. 

Was  hindered  by  the  way. 
For  every  youth  that  met  her 

Must  kiss  the  Queen  of  Ma>,"  — 

my  Lady  said  it  was  very  pretty,  only  why 
did  Bell  sing  an  English  song  after  she  had 
been  trying  to  persuade  us  that  she  bel«l 
the  English  and  their  music  in  contempt  ? 

**Now,  did  I  ever  say  anything  like 
that  ?  "  said  Bell,  turning  in  an  injured 
way  to  the  Lieutenant. 

*'  No,"  says  he,  boldly.  If  she  had  asked 
him  to  swear  that  two  and  two  were  sev- 
en, he  would  have  said  that  the  man  was  a 
paralyzed  imbecile  who  did  not  know  it 
already. 

*^But  I  will  sing  you  a  Scotch  song,  if 
you  please,"  says  Bell,  shrewdly  suspect- 
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ing  that  that  was  the  object  of  Tita's  pro- 
teet. 

*«Wm  76  gang  to  the  Hidands,  Leeiie  Llad- 

—  this  was  what  Bell  saDg  now  — 

•«  Will  ye  gang  to  the  HteUnds  wi'  me? 
Will  ye  gaog  to  the  Hielauds,  Leesie  Lindaay, 
BIy  pride  and  my  darling  to  he?  " 

"  To  gang  to  the  Hielaods  wi*  you,  sir, 
I  diDoa  ken  how  that  may  be. 
For  I  ken  nae  the  land  that  you  Hto  in 
Nor  ken  I  the  lad  Pm  gann  wi'.*' 

And  BO  forth  to  the  end,  where  the  young 
lady  ^  kilts  up  hep  coats  o'  green  satin," 
and  is  off  with  Lord  Ronald  Maodonaid. 
Probably  the  Lieutenant  meant  only  to 
show  that  he  knew  the  meaning  of  the 
word  **  Uielands ; "  but  when  be  said  -— 

^  And  we  do  go  to  the  Highlands,  yes  ?  " 
the  girl  was  greatly  taken  aback.  It 
seemed  as  tbongh  he  were  ooolly  placing 
himself  and  her  in  the  position  of  the  hero 
and  heroine  of  the  song;  and  my  Lady 
smiled,  and  Bell  got  confused,  and  the 
Lieutenant,  not  knowing  what  was  the 
matter,  stared,  and  then  turned  to  me  to 
repeat  the  question.  By  this  time  Bell 
had  recovered  herself,  and  she  answered 
hastily  — 

"  Ob  yes,  we  shall  go  to  the  Highlands, 
shall  we  not  ?  —  to  the  "Irossachs,  and  Ben 
Nevis,  and  Auchenasbeen— — >" 

"^  And  Orkney  too,  Bell?  Do  you  know 
the  wild  proposal  you  are  making  in  lay- 
ine  out  plans  for  another  month's  holi- 
dty?" 

**  And  why  not  ?  "  says  the  Lieutenant. 
''It  is  only  a  pretence,  this  talk  of  much 
work.  You  shall  send  the  horses  and  the 
phaeton  back  by  the  rail  from  Edinburgh  ; 
then  you  are  free  to  go  away  anywhere  for 
another  month.    Is  it  not  so,  Madame  ?  '* 

Bfadame  is  silent.  She  knows  that  she 
has  only  to  say  ^  yes  "  to  have  the  thing 
settled;  but  thou<{bts  of  home  and  the 
cares  of  that  pauperized  parish  crowd  in 
npon  her  mind. 

**  I  suppose  we  shall  get  letters  from  the 
boys  tc-night,  when  we  reach  Edinburgh. 
There  will  be  letters  from  home,  too,  say- 
ing whether  everything  is  right  dowu 
there.  There  may  be  no  reason  for  going 
back  at  once " 

She  was  evidently  yielding.  Was  it  that 
she  wanted  to  give  those  young  people  the 
chance  of  a  summer  ramble  which  they 
wonld  remember  for  the  rest  of  their  life  ? 
The  prospect  lent  a  kindly  look  to  her 
iaoe;  ana,  indeed,  the  whole  of  them 
looked  so  exceedingly  happy,  and  so  dan- 


gerously forgetful  of  the  graver  aspects  of 
life,  that  it  was  thought  desirable  to  ask 
them  whether  there  might  not  be  a  mes- 
sage from  Arthur  among  the  batch  of  let- 
ters awaiting  us  in  Edinburgh. 

'Twas  a  random  stroke,  but  it  struck 
home.  The  conscience  of  these  careless 
people  was  touched.  They  knew  in  their 
inmost  hearts  that  they  had  wholly  forgot- 
ten that  unhappy  young  man  whom  they 
had  sent  back  to  Twickenham  with  all  his 
faith  in  human  nature  destroyed  for  ever. 
But  was  it  pity  for  him  that  now  filled 
their  faces,  or  a  vague  dread  that  Arthur 
might,  in  the  last  extremity  of  his  mad- 
ness, have  gone  up  to  Edinburgh  by  rail 
to  meet  us  there  ? 

^  He  promised  us  an  important  commu- 
nication," says  my  Lady. 

She  would  not  say  that  it  wa^i  under- 
stood to  refer  to  his  marriage ;  but  that 
was  the  impression  he  had  left.  Very 
probably,  toa,  she  was  haunted  by  specu- 
I  lations  as  to  how  such  a  marriage,  if  it  took 
I  place,  would  turn  out ;  and  whether  little 
Katty  Tatham  would  be  able  to  reconcile 
Arthur  to  his  lot,  and  convince  him  that 
he  was  very  fortunate  in  not  having  mar* 
ried  that  faithless  Bell. 

*' Madame,"  said  the  Lieutenant,  sud- 
denly—  he  did  not- care  to  have  that  piti- 
ful fellow  Arthur  receive  so  much  consid- 
eration —  **  this  is  a  very^  sober  country. 
Shall  we  never  come  to  an  inn?  The 
champagne  I  spoke  of,  that  has  gone  away 
as  a  dream ;  but  on  this  warm  day  a  lictle 
lemonade  and  a  little  whisky  —  that  would 
do  to  drink  the  health  of  our  last  drive, 
yes  ?  But  there  is  no  inn  —  nothing  but 
those  fields  of  corn,  and  farmhouses.'' 

At  last,  however,  we  came  to  a  village. 
The  Lieutenant  proposed  to  pull  up  and 
give  Castor  and  Pollux  a  mouthful  of  wa- 
ter and  oatmeal '-it  was  always  Castor 
and  Pollux  that  were  supposed  to  be 
thirsty.  But  what  was  his  amazement  to 
find  that  in  the  village  there  was  no  inn 
of  any  kind  1 

"  1  wish  there  were  some  villages  of  this 
sort  down  in  our  part  of  the  country," 
says  Queen  Tita,  with  a  sigh.  "  With  us, 
they  build  the  public-house  first,  and  that 
draws  other  houses." 

And  with  that  Bell  be^an  to  relate  to 
the  Lieutenant  how  my  Xiady  was  once 
vexed  beyond  measure  to  find  — r just  as 
she  was  coming  out  of  an  obscure  public 
house  on  a  Sunday  mouing,  after  having 
compelled  the  tipsy  and  quarrelling  land- 
lord thereof  to  beg  forgiveness  of  his  wife 
—  a  whole  group  of  visitors  at  the  Squire's 
house  coming  along  the  road  from  church. 
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and  staring  at  her  as  if  she  had  gone  into 
the  public  for  refreshment.  It  was  a  vastly 
interesting  story,  perhaps;  but  the  salky 
yonng  man  paid  little  heed  to  it.  He 
wore  an  injured  look.  He  kept  looking 
far  ahead  along. the  road;  and,  although 
it  was  a  very  pretty  road,  he  did  not  seem 
satisfied.  At  length  he  pulled  the  horses 
up,  and  hailed  a  farmer  who,  in  his  white 
shirt-j^leeres,  was  working  in  a  field  olose 
by,  along  with  a  domestic  group  of  fellow- 
labourers. 

'*  I  say,"  called  out  the  Lieutenant,  **  isn't 
there  an  ion  on  this  road  ?  " 

^  Ay,  that  there  is,*'  said  the  man,  with 
a  grim  smile,  as  he  rose  up  and  drew  his 
sleeve  across  his  forehead. 

"How  fat  yet?" 

*'  Twa  mile3.    It's  a  temperance  hoose  ?  " 

"A  temperance  hoose,"  said  the  Lieu- 
tenant to  Bell;  ^'what  is  a  temperance 
hoose  ?  " 

"They  don't  sell  any  spirits  there,  or 
beer  or  wine." 

"And  is  that  what  is  called  temper- 
ance ?  "  said  the  Lieutenant,  in  a  peevish 
way ;  and  then  he  called  out  again,  "  Look 
here,  my  rrood  friend,  when  do  we  come  to 
a  proper  kind  of  ion  ?  " 

"There  is  an  inn  at  Ledbum— that's 
eight  miles  on." 

"  Eight  miles  ?  And  where  was  the 
last  one  we  passed?  " 

"  Well,  that  maun  be  about  seven  miles 
back." 

"Thank  you.  It  is  healthy  for  you, 
perhaps,  but  how  you  can  live  in  a  place 
where  there  is  no  public-house  not  for  fif- 
teen miles  —  well,  it  is  a  wonder.  Grood 
day  to  you  !  " 

"  Gude  day,  sir ! "  said  the  farmer,  with 
a  broad,  good-humoured  laugh  on  his  face ; 
the  Lieutenant  was  obviously  not  the  first 
thirsty  soul  who  had  complained  of  the 
scarcity  of  inns  in  these  parts. 

"  These  poor  horses,^  growled  the  Lieu- 
tenant as  we  drove  on.  "  It  is  the  hottest 
day  we  have  had.  The  clouds  have  gone 
away,  and  we  have  beaten  in  the  race. 
And  other  eight  miles  in  this  heat  -— —  " 

He  would  probably  have  gone  on  com- 
passionating the  horses,  but  that  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  Bell  demurely  smiling, 
and  then  he  said  — - 

"Ha,  you  think  I  speak  for  myself, 
Mademoiselle?  That  also,  for  when  you 
give  your  horses  water,  you  should  drink 
yourself  always,  for  the  good  of  the  inn. 
But  now  that  we  can  get  nothing,  Madame, 
shall  we  imagine  it,  yes  ?  What  we  shall 
drink  at  the  Ledburn  inn?  Have  you 
tried  on  a  hot  day,  this  ?  —  one  glass  of 


I  sparkling  hock  poured  into  a  tumbler, 
then  a  bottle  of  seltzer-water,  then  three 
drops  of  Angostura  bitters,  and  a  lump  of 
ice.  That  is  very  good ;  aud  this  too  — 
you  put  a  glass  of  pale  sherry  in  the  tum- 
bler, then  a  bottle  of  soda-water,  then  a 
little  lemon-juice  —  " 

"  Please,  Count  von  Rosen,  may  I  put  it 
down  in  my  note-book  ?  "  says  Tita,  hur- 
riedly. "  You.  know  I  have  your  recipe  for 
a  luncheon.     Wouldn't  these  do  for  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  for  you  1 "  says  a  third  voice. 
"  What  madness  has  seized  you,  to  talk  of 
ice  and  hock  in  connection  with  Ledburn  i 
If  you  get  decent  Scotch. whisky  and  ham 
and  eggs  for  luncheon,  you  may  consider 
yourselves  well  ofil" 

"  I  am  a  little  tired  of  that  sort  of  ban- 
quet," says  my  Lady,  with  a  gentle  look 
of  resignation.  "  Couldn't  we  drive  on  to 
Edinburgh  ?  " 

But  for  the  sake  of  the  horses,  we 
should  all  have  been  glad  to  do  that ;  for 
the  appearance  of  this  Ledburn  ion,  when 
we  got  to  it,  impressed  us  with  awe  and 
terror.  'Tis  a  cutthroat-looking  place* 
The  dingy,  dilapidated  building  stands  at 
the  parting  of  two  roads ;  the  doors  were 
shut  as  we  drove  up  to  it ;  there  was  no 
one  about  of  whom  we  could  ask  a  qaee> 
tion.  It  looked  the  sort  of  place  for  trav- 
ellers to  reach  at  dead  of  night,  and  be- 
come the  subject  of  one  or  other  of  the 
sombre  adventures  which  are  associated 
with  remote  and  gloomy  ions  in  the  annals 
of  romance.  When-  we  did  get  hold  of 
the  landlord,  his  appearance  was  not  pre- 
possessing. He  was  a  taciturn  and  surly 
person.  There  was  apparently  no  ostler, 
and  he  helped  Von  Rosen  to  take  the 
horses  out  of  the  phaeton,  but  he  did  so  in 
a  fashion  which  awoke  the  ire  of  the 
Lieutenant  to  a  serious  degree,  and  some 
sharp  words  were  being  bandied  about 
when  I  drove  the  women  into  the  inn. 

"  That  is  a  dreadful  person,"  said  my 
Lady. 

"  Why  ?  He  has  become  morose  in  this 
solitary  inn,  that  is  all.  If  you  were  shut 
up  for  a  few  years,  what  would  you  be- 
come ?  " 

We  had  ham  and  eggs  and  whisky  in  a 
dingy  little  chamber  upstairs.  The  women 
would  touch  nothing  —  notwithstanding 
that  the  Lieuteoant  came  in  to  announce 
that  the  shoe  of  one  of  the  horses  had  got 
loose,  and  that  a  smith  would  have  to  be 
sent  for  from  some  distance  ofil  More- 
over, when  the  smith  did  come,  it  was 
found  that  our  ingenious  landlord  had  not 
informed  him  what  was  required  of  himt 
and  consequently  he  had  brought  no  tools. 
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Should  we  send  the  hone  back  with  him, 
or  would  he  despatch  a  boy  for  his  tools  ? 

**  How  many  miles  is  it  to  Edinburgh  ?  *' 
says  my  Lady. 

**  About  a'  dozen,  I  should  think.** 

**  We  couldn't  walk  that,  do  you  think  ?  " 
she  says  to  Bell,  with  a  doubtful  air. 

Bell  /;ould  walk  it  yery  well,  I  know ; 
,  but  she  regards  her  companion  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  says  — 

"Wemust  not  try." 

Looking  at  this  fix,  and  at  the  annoy- 
ance the  women  experienced  in  being  de- 
tained in  this  inhospitable  hostelry,  that 
young  Prussian  got  dreadfully  enraged. 
He  was  all  the  more  wroth  that  there  was 
no  one  on  whom  he  could  reasonably  rent 
his  anger ;  and,  in  fact,  it  was  a  most  fortu- 
nate thing  for  our  host  that  he  had  at  last 
condescended  to  be  a  little  more  ciyil. 
The  Lieutenant  came  up  into  the  room, 
and  proposed  that  we  should  play  b^zique. 
Impossible.  Or  would  Mademoiselle  care 
to  bare  the  guitar  taken  out?  Made- 
moiselle would  prefer  to  have  it  remain 
where  it  was.  And  at  length  we  went 
ontside  and  sat  in  the  yard,  or  prowled 
along  the  uninteresting  road,  until  the 
smith  arrived,  and  then  we  had  the  horses 
put  in  and  set  out  upon  the  last  stage  of 
oorjourney. 

We  drove  on  in  the  deepening  sunset. 
The  ranges  of  the  Pentland  Hills  on  our 
left  were  growing  darker,  and  the  wild 
moorland  country  around  was  getting  to 
be  of  a  deeper  and  deeper  purple.  Some- 
times, from  the  higher  portions  of  the  road, 
we  caught  a  glimpse  of  Arthur's  Seat,  and 
in  the  whiter  sky  of  the  north-east  it  lay 
there  like  a  pale  blue  cloud.  We  passed 
through  Pennycuick,  picturesquely  placed 
along  the  wooded  banks  of  the  North  Esk. 
But  we  were  driving  leisurely  enough 
along  the  level  road,  for  the  horses  had 
done  a  good  day's  work,  and  there  still  re* 
mained  a  few  miles  before  they  had  earned 
their  rest. 

Was  it  because  we  were  driving  near  a 
great  city  that  Yon  Rosen  somewhat  ab- 
ruptly asked  my  Lady  what  was  the  best 
part  of  London  to  live  in  ?  The  question 
was  an  odd  one  for  a  young  man.  Bell  pre- 
tended not  to  hear — she  waa  busy  with 
the  reins.  Whereupon  Tita  began  to  con- 
Terse  with  her  companion  on  the  troubles 
of  taking  a  house,  and  how  your  friends 
would  inevitably  wonder  how  you  could 
have  chosen  such  a  neighbourhood  instead 
of  their  neighbourhood,  and  assure  you, 
with  much  compassion,  that  you  hod 'paid 
far  too  much  for  it. 
**  And  as  for  Fimlioo,**  I  say  to  him, 


'<yon   can't  live  there;  the  sight  of   !*:« 
stucco  would  kill  you  in  a  month.    And 
as  for  Brompton,  you  can't  live  there ;  it 
lies  a  hundred  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
Thames.    And  as  for  South  Kensington, 
you  can't  live  there ;  it  is  a  huddled  mass 
of  mews.    And  as  for  Belgravia  or  May- 
fair,  you  can't  live  there ;  for  you  could 
not  pay  the  rent  of  a  good  house,  and  the 
bad  nouses  are  in  slums.    Paddington  ?  — 
a  thousand  miles  from  a  theatre.     Hamp- 
stead? — good-bye      to      your      friends. 
Bloomsbury?  —  the   dulness    of    it    will 
send  you  to  an  early  grave.    Islington  ?  — 
you  will  acquire  a  Scotch  accent  in  a  fort- 
night.     Clapham?  —  yon   will  become    a 
Dissenter.     Denmark    Hill?  — they   will 
exclude  you  from  all  the  fashionable  di- 
rectories.   Bricton? — the  ^endless  meal 
of  brick '  will  drive  you  mad.    But  then  it 
is  true  that  Pimlico  is  the    best-drained 
part  of  London.    And  Brompton  has  the 
most  beautiful  old  gardens.    And  South 
Kensington  brings  you  close  to  all  sorts  of 
artistic  treasures.    And  liampstead  has  a 
healthy  situation.    And  Mayfair  is  close 
to  the  Park.    And    Clapham  is  close  to 
several  commons,  and  oflera  yon  excellent 
drives.    And  Denmark  Hill  is  buried  in 
trees,  and  you  d^teend  from  it  into  mead- 
ows and  country  lanes.     And  Islington 
is  celebrated  for  possessinff  the  prettiest 
girls-  in  the  worla.    And  Brixton  has  a 
gravelly  soil  —  so  that  you  see,  looking  at 
all  these  considerations,  yon  will  have  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  deciding  where  yon 
ought  to  live." 

^  I  think,"  said  the  young  man,  gravely, 
"  that  the  easiest  way  of  choosing  a  house 
in  London  is  to  take  one  in  the  country." 

"  Oh,  do  live  in  the  country  I "  exclaims 
Tita,  with  much  anxiety.  "You  can  go 
so  easily  up  to  London  and  take  rooms 
about  Bond  Street  or  in  Half-moon  Street, 
if  you  wish  to  see  pictures  or  theatres. 
And  what  part  of  the  country  near  Lon- 
don could  you  get  prettier  than  down  by 
Leatherhead  ?  ^ 

Bell  is  not  appealed  to.  She  will  not 
hear.  She  pretends  to  be  desperately  con- 
cerned about  the  horses.  And  so  the  dis- 
cussion is  postponed  sine  die,  until  the  eve- 
ning; and  in  the  gathering  darkness  we 
approach  Edinburgh.  ^ 

How  long  the  way  seemed  on  this  last 
night  of  our  driving !  The  clear  twilight 
faded  away;  and  the  skies  overhead  be- 
gan to  show  faint  throbbines  of  the  stars. 
A  pale  yellow  glow  on  the  horizon  told  us 
where  the  lights  of  Edinburgh  were  afire. 
The  road  grew  almost  indistinguishable  ; 
bat  overhead  the  great  worlds  became 
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more  visible  in  the  deep  vault  of  blae.  lo 
a  perfect  silence  we  drove  along  the  still 
highway,  between  the  dark  hedges;  and 
clearer  and  more  clear  became  the  white 
constellations,  trembling  in  the  dark. 
What  was  my  Lady  thinking  of —  of  Ar- 
thur, or  her  boys  at  Twickenham,  or  of 
long-forgotten  days  at  Eastbourne  —  as 
she  looked  up  at  all  the  wonders  of  the 
night  V  There  lay  King  Charles's  Wain 
as  we  had  often  regarded  it  from  a  boat 
at  sea,  as  we  lay  idly  on  the  lapping  waves. 
The  jewels  on  Cassiopeia^a  chair  glim- 
mered faint  and  pale  ;  and  all  the  brilliant 
stars  of  the  Dragon's  hide  trembled  in  the 
d&rk.  The  one  bright  star  of  the  Swan 
recalled  many  an  evening  in  the  olden 
times;  and  here,  nearer  at  hand,  Capella 
shone,  and  there  Cepheos  looked  over  to 
the  Pole-star  as  from  the  distance  of  an- 
other universe.  Somehow  it  seemed  to 
oa  that  under  the  great  and  throbbing 
vault' the  sea  ought  to  be  lying  clear  and 
dark;  but  these  were  other  masses  we 
saw  before  us,  where  the  crags  of  Arthur's 
Seat  rose  sharp  and  black  into  the  sky. 
We  ran  in  almost  under  the  shadow  of 
that  silent  mass  of  hilL  We  drew  nearer 
to  the  town ;  and  then  we  saw  before  us 
long  and  waving  lines  of  red  fire  —  the 
gas-lamps  of  a  mighty  street.  We  left 
the  majesty  of  the  night  outside,  and  were 
soon  in  the  heart  of  the  great  city.  Our 
journey  was  at  an  end. 

But  when  the  horses  had  been  consigned 
to  their  stables,  and  all  arrangements 
made  for  their  transfereuce  next  day  to 
London,  we  sat  down  at  the  window  of  a 
Princes  Street  Hotel.  The  tables  behind 
were  inviting  enough.  Our  evening  meal 
had  been  ordered,  and  at  length  the  Lieu- 
tenant had  the  wish  of  his  heart  in  procur- 
ing the  Schaumwein  with  which  to  arink  to 
the  good  health  of  our  good  horses  that  had 
brought  us  so  far.  But  what  in  all  the 
journey  was  there  to  equal  the  magic 
sight  that  lay  before  us  as  we  turned  to 
these  big  panes  ?  Beyond  a  gulf  of  black- 
ness, the  old  town  of  Edinburgh  rose  with 
a  thousand  points  of  fire  into  the  clear 
sky  of  a  summer  night.  The  tall  houses, 
with  their  eight  or  nine  stories,  had  their 
innumerable  windows  ablaze;  and  the 
poiuts  of  orange  light  shone  in  the  still 
blue  shadow  until  they  seemed  to  form 
part  of  some  splendid  and  enchanted  pal- 
ace built  on  the  slopes  of  a  lofty  hill.  And 
then  beyond  that  we  could  see  the  great 
crags  of  the  Castle  looming  dark  in  the 
starlight,  and  we  knew,  rather  than  saw, 
that  there  were  walls  and  turrets  up  there, 
cold  and  distant,  looking  down  on  the  yel- 


low glare  of  the  city  beneath.  What 
Cologne  and  the  coloured  lamps  of  its 
steamers  —  as  you  see  them  cross  the  yel- 
low waters  of  the  Rhine  when  a  fnll  moon 
shines  over  the  houses  of  Dentz  —  or  what 
was  Prague  with  its  countless  spires  pierc- 
ing the  starlight  and  its  great  bridge  cross- 
ing over  to  the  wooded  heights  of  the 
Hradschin  —  compared  to  this  magnificent 
spectacle  in  the  noblest  city  of  the  world  ?  * 
The  lights  of  the  distant  houses  went  out 
one  by  one.  The  streets  became  silent. 
Even  tUe  stars  grew  paler ;  but  why  was 
that?  A  faint  light,  golden  and  soft,  be- 
gan to  MeaX  along  the  Castle-hill ;  and  the 
slow,  mild  radiance  touched  the  sharp 
slopes,  the  trees,  and  the  great  grey 
walls  above,  which  were  under  the  stars. 

"  Oh,  my  dear,"  says  Tlta,  quite  gently, 
to  Bell,  **  we  have  seen  nothing  like  that, 
not  even  in  your  own  country  of  the 
Lakes ! " 


/ 


[JVote  by  Queen  Titania,  —  "  It  seems  they 
have  put  upon  me  the  responsibility  of  saying 
the  last  iDOrdt  which  is  not  qaite  fair.  In  the 
old  comedies  it  was  always  the  heroine  of  the 
pieoe  who  came  forward  to  the  footlights,  and  in 
her  prettiest  way  spoke  the  epilogne;  and  of 
course  the  heroine  was  always  yoang  and  nios- 
looking.  If  Sell  would  only  do  that,  now.  I 
am  sure  yon  would  be  pleased ;  but  she  is  aftaid 
to  appear  in  pnblio.  As  for  myself  ^  I  dont 
know  what  to  say.  Count  von  Bosen  suggests 
that  I  should  copy  some  of  the  ancient  authors 
and  merely  say  *  Farewell,  and  clap  jour 
hands; '  but  very  likely  that  is  a  joke —  for  who 
can  tell  when  gentlemen  intend  to  be  amutinfff 
—  and  perhaps  they  never  said  anything  so  ftiol- 
ish.  But,  as  you  are  not  tb  be  addressed  by  the 
heroine  of  the  pieoe,  perhaps,  considering  my 
age  —  which.  I  am  seldom  allowed' to  forget-^ 
perhaps  a  word  of  advice  may  be  permitted. 
And  that  is  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  al- 
ways go  abroad  and  spend  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  money  in  hiring  carriages  to  drive  them  in 
foreign  parts.  Of  course  everyone  ought  to  go 
abroad ;  but  why  every  year  T  I  am  aura  I  am 
not  prejudiced^  and  I  never  ei^yed  any  tonr 
abroad  so  much  as  this  one  through  England.  I 
do  consider  England  (and  of  coarse  you  most 
include  Scotland  and  Ireland)  the  most  beavH' 
ful  country  in  the  world.  I  have  never  been  to 
America,  but  that  does  not  matter.  It  cannot 
be  more  beautiful  than  England.  If  it  is,  so 
much  the  better,  but  I  am  quite  satisfied  with 
England ;  and  as  for  the  old-fashioned  and  quaint 
places  you  meet  on  a  driring-toor  such  as  this, 
1  am  sure  the  Amerioan  ladies  and  gentleoMB 
whom  I  hhvo  met  have  always  admitted  lo  m» 
that  they  were  delightful.  Well,  that  is  aD. 
I  shall  say  nothing  about  our  young  friends,  te 
I  think  sufficient  revelations  have  been  made  in 
the  foregoing  pages.    Arthur  has  only  heeo  to 
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ne  u  onee  riiMie  oor  retarn,  and  of  ooane  m 
wold  not  aak  him  the  reiisoD  of  hii  gsttiDg 
aarried  w  unexpectedly^  for  Ratty  was  with 
him,  and  very  pleased  and  happy  she  looked. 
Artbar  was  very  civil  to  oar  Bell:  whtoh  shows 
that  his  marriage  hss  improved  him  in  o^u  r<- 
tptct;  bat  he  was  a  little  cold  and  distant  at 
tiie  same  time^  The  poor  girl  was  dreadfally 
frightened ;  bat  she  made  herself  very  friendly 
to  him,  and  kissed  little  K&tty  in  the  moit  affic- 
Honate  manner  when  they  were  going  away. 
Loekily,  perhaps,  Lieatenant  von  B^sen  was  up 
in  London;  but  when  he  oame  down  next  day. 
Bell  had  a  great  deal  to  tell  him  in  private;  and 
ihe  resalt  of  the  conversation  —  of  which  we 
f Mfr/y  folktt  of  coarse,  are  not  permitted  to 
koow  anything  —  seemed  to  be  very  pleasing  to 
them  both.  Then  there  was  a  talk  between  my 
Dosband  and  him  in  the  evening  aboat  a  looee- 
bcx  in  certain  stables.  Bell  came  and  put  her 
arm  roand  my  waist,  and  besoaght  me  very 
fTrttily  to  tell  her  what  were  the  nicest  coloars 
for  a  drawing-room.  It  seems  there  is  some 
liotise,  about  a  couple  of  miles  from  here,  which 
they  have  visited;  bnt  I  am  not  going  to  tell 
yoo  any  more.  As  oar  Bell  is  too  shy  to  come 
forward,  I  suppose  I  must  say  Good-bye  for  her, 
sod  thank  you  very  muek  indeed  for  coming 
with  us  so  far  on  such  a  long  and  roundabout 


From  The  CornhiU  Magasine. 
THB  DUG  DE  ST.  SIMON. 

The  sternest  critics  of  the  literature  of 
France,  those  who  are  most  alive  to  its 
want  of  spiritual  poetry,  and  of  poetic 
hamoar,  will  not  deny  the  charm  that  be- 
longs to  its  long  line  of  writers  of  me- 
moirs. This  branch  of  history,  dealing 
with  events  from  a  personal  point  of  view, 
mingling  biography  with  history  proper, 
and  antobiograpby  with  both,  ret^uires  a 
Bpecial  type  of  genias,  with  which  the 
French  soem  to  1^  endowed  more  liber- 
ally than  their  less  vivacious  neighbours 
of  other  nations.  And  they  are  fully  alive 
to  the  claims  of  those  who  have  gained 
then*  their  renown  in  this  department, 
while  they  are  far  from  indifferent  to  what 
foreign  literatures  have  done  for  the  world 
in  the  same  way.  They  have  not  only  two 
well-edited  collections  of  their  own  Me- 
moirs, but  they  have  a  French  version 
(formed  at  the  instance  of  M.  Guizot^  of 
the  English  Memoirs  of  the  Civil  War. 
Clio  is  to  them  a  veritable  Muse ;  bat 
they  love  a  Clio  in  modem  garments, 
tad  warm  with  modem  life ;  a  Clio,  it 
may  be,  in  the  robes  of  a  queen,- or  the 
weeds  of  a  widow,  it  may  be  in  powder, 


paint,  and  pearls,  —  goesiping,  coquettish, 
and  epigrammatic. 

The  famous  author  of  this  class  whose 
name  stands  at  the  head  of  our  present  es- 
say, has  gradually  taken  the  first  place  in 
it,  and   become  a  typical  man  in  French 
literature.    He  is  now  as  well-known  as 
Louis  Quatorze  himself;  and  Louis  Qua- 
torze  is  better  known  through  him  than 
he  ever  was  before.    There  is  matter  for 
curious  reflection  in  the  fate  of  St.  Simon's 
Memoirf,  and  in  the  duty  performed    in 
the  world  by  the  Duke  himself.     Hia  fame 
is  a  resurrection  of  a  kind  unique  in  the 
history  of  letters.    He  was  of  high  rank ,: 
served  a  while  in  the  army ;  lived  long  at 
the  court ;  was  admired,  distinguished,  con- 
sulted among  his  peers  and  superiors,  in 
an  ag^e  when  France  was  more  conspicu- 
ous in  Europe  than  in  any  other.    But 
the  genius,  by  which  all  Europe  now  knows 
him,  was  a  secret  to  his  .contemporaries. 
His  very  name  does  not  occur  in  the  bril- 
liant and  elaborate  work  whiuh  Voltaire 
dedicated  to  his  times,  and  which  preserves 
the  names  of    hundreds  of   Frenchmen. 
The  Memoirs  were  still  sleeping  a  sleep 
deep  as  that  of  their  writer;    and  when 
they  rose   from  it  one    may  almost  say 
that  he    and    his    generation  rose    along 
with  them.    Louis  XIV.  had  been    more 
than  a  century  in   his  grave.    The  revo- 
lution, which  was  one  of  the  results  that 
his  splendid  reign  helped  to  prepare,  had 
come  and  gone.    People  turned  from  the 
fresher  celebrities,  with  whose  names  Eu- 
rope was  full,  to  look  at   the  groups  of 
Versailles  and  Marly  once   more,  and  to 
discuss,  eagerly,  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  the  genius  to  whom  they  owed  the  ap- 
parition.   With  a  play  on    the   words  of 
hia  brother-noble,  Byron,  we  may  say  that 
St.  Simon,  too,  awoke  and  found  himself 
famous.   And  he  has  been  growing  in  fame 
ever   since.     His    work,  we  need  hardly 
say,  is  sufficiently  voluminous.     Twenty 
volumes  — •  or,  in  the  latest  edition  of  M. 
Cheruel,  thirteen,  with   small   type,  and 
sopie  four  hundred  close  pages  each  —  test 
the  perseverance  of  the  ordinary  reader. 
Bnt  they  reward  it  abundantly.    For  the 
book  is  one  of    the  most  interesting  of 
books,  and,  amodg  all  the  curious  things 
it  reveals,  few  are  so  curious  as  the  figure 
of  the  Due  de  St.  Simon  himself  in  person. 
The  historian,  as  a  general  rule,  may  be 
contemplated  apart  from  his  work.    But  it 
is  «ne  of  the  conditions    of  the  memoir- 
writer  that  ne  and  his  memoirs  have  an 
intimate  personal  connection.    The  mir- 
ror which  he  holds  up  to  his  generation 
must  always,  at  one  angle  or  another  re- 
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fleet  the  image  of  himeelf.  For  this  rea- 
800,  and  because  the  ultimate  value  of 
such  memoirs  (apart  from  their  mere  in- 
terest as  pleasant  reading)  must  depend 
on  the  writer's  personality,  let  us  take  a 
Barvey  of  the  career  of  the  Duke  before 
attempting  any  critical  estimate  of  the 
Duke's  literary  legacy  to  us.  Such  a  study 
will  illustrate  the  species  as  well  as  the 
individual,  for  St.  Simon  was  born  a  me- 
moir-writer, just  as  he  was  bom  a  duke, 
and  it  was  his  good  fortune  that  nothing 
could  have  been  more  suitable  to  his  pe- 
culiar gifts  than  his  peculiar  position. 

The  family  of  Rouvroy,  to  which  Louia, 
second  Duke  of  St.  Simon,  and  peer  of 
France,  belonged,  was  of  the  ancient 
French  nobility.  His  own  branch  was  not 
rich,  and  his  immediate  ancestors  sought 
in  the  field,  and  in  the  court,  such  advance- 
ment as  might  make  up  for  the  reduced 
and  embarrassed  condition  of  their  estates. 
His  father,  Claude,  was  accordingly  placed 
by  the  grandfather  —  an  old  soldier  strict- 
ly royalist — as  page  to  Louis  XIII.,  a  com- 
mon opening  at  that  time  for  youngsters 
of  condition.  The  King  was  very  fond  of 
hunting,  and  a  dexterous  turn  of  young 
Claude,  when  his  master  needed  a  fresh 
mount  one  day,  brought  him  into  notice 
and  favour.  His  favour  increased.  He 
was  made,  first,  gentleman  of  the  cham- 
ber, and  afterwards  had  the  government 
of  Blaye,  a  station  of  importance  which 
bridled  Guienne  and  Saintonge ;  and  other 
good  appointments  and  distinctions,  in- 
cluding the  dukedom  and  peerage.  The 
author  of  the  Memoirs  was  his  only  son, 
born  of  a  second  marriage  with  Charlotte 
de  I'Aub^pine,  in  1675,  wnen  he  was  sixty- 
eight  years  old.  Both  father  and  mother 
lived  to  see  their  son  grown  up,  and  took 
great  care  of  his  training  and  education. 
One  sees  that  the  youth  had  a  grave  up- 
bringing, under  a  father  who  was  old,  and 
a  mother  no  longer  young,  both  living  in 
traditions  which  had  begun  to  wane ;  the 
father  rigidly  loyal,  bub  raiher  after  the 
feudal  type  than  the  oriental  one  preferred 
by  Louis  XIV. ;  the  mother  a  mous,  pru- 
dent Catholic :  both  high-mindea,  honour- 
able, charitable  persons,  with  a  trifle  of 
temper,  and  a  strong  sentiment  of  aristoc- 
racy. Their  heir  shared  in  all  these  qual- 
ities, which  gave  to  the  peculiar  vocation 
appointed  for  him  its  distinctive  form  and 
spirit.  He  did  not  show  much  taste  for 
collegiate  studies  or  science,  but  was  boDU, 
as  he  says,  ^  for  reading  and  history." 
When  still  a  boy,  charmed  with  the  Me" 
moirs  of  Bassampierre  and  others,  he  re- 
solved to  write  the  memoirs  of  his  own 


time,  and  he  actually  began  them  in  1694, 
before  he  was  twenty.  This  unmistakable 
sign  of  ^*  a  vocation  "  for  the  business  is 
one  of  the  facts  which  at  once  distinguish- 
es St.  Simon  from  other  memoir  writers, 
and  helped  to  place  him  at  their  head.  Some 
have  written  such  books  to  amuse  their 
old  age,  or  vindicate  their  public  careers, 
to  ex^t  their  friends,  and  punish  their  ene- 
mies. St.  Simon  had  keen  sensibilities, 
and  strong  opinions  like  the  rest  of  them. 
But  he  loved  the  art  for  its  own  sake,  by 
an  original  instinct,  and  continued  it 
through  life,  with  an  unwearied  interest 
To  him  it  was  as  poetry,  or  painting,  or 
astronomy  to  other  men.  Appearing  to 
pass  his  life  in  the  usual  pursuits  of  his 
class,  he  was  all  the  while  studying  his 
ac^e  with  the  intensity  of  a  Kepler  em- 
ployed upon  the  planet  Mars,  or  a  Porson 
busy  with  the  text  of  Euripides.  Every- 
body whom  he  knew,  or  saw,  unconsciously 
sat  to  him  for  his  portrait.  He  sifM  the 
loosest  gos}«ip  for  historical  meal.  He 
weighed  all  information,  and  despised 
none.  To  him,  this  habitual  observation 
was  the  chief  pleasure  he  drew  from  the 
politics  and  society  of  his  generatioa. 
But  he  had  distinct  political  and  social 
views  of  his  own,  which  he  laboured  to 
get  carried  out  according  to  the  means 
open  to  him,  as  we  shall  see  by-and-by. 

He  was  only  sixteen  in  1691,  when  his 
father  took  him  to  Versailles  to  present 
him  to  King  Louis :  an  eventful  oay  for 
the  boy,  beyond  doubt,  and  an  eventful 
day  for  the  King,  too,  if  he  could  have 
known  it.  Cannot  we  imagine  the  keen 
wondering  gaze  of  the  precocioas  young* 
ster,  as  he  first  stands  in  the  presence  of 
the  Grand  Roi  f  —  a  little  •  awed,  a  little 
reverent,  but  still  critical,  and,  above  all, 
intensely  curious  ?  He  feels  the  effiaet  of 
the  King's  high  manner,  that  manner  whieh 
made  Bolingbroke  say  so  well  that  he  was 
"  the  best  actor  of  majesty  that  ever  sat 
upon  a  throne."  But  it  is  not  the  fear 
or  a  mere  novice  longing  to  beoonie  a  oour- 
tiei'  that  he  feels ;  his  love  of  stately  man- 
ners is  genuine;  and  he  is  already  strong 
in  the  consciousness  of  growing  intelleot- 
ual  power,  and  of  his  share  in  the  proud 
traditions  of  the  nobility  of  France.  The 
Eling  embraced  his  father's  old  and  faithfol 
favourite  three  timas,  and  then  observed 
that  our  hero  was  "  very  young,^'  to  which 
venerable  Duke  Claude  replied  in  the  be- 
coming courtly  style,  that  he  wocdd  serve 
his  Majesty  all  the  longer.  It  was  as  if 
one  of  the  proud  old  Pharaohs  had  been 
innocently  introduced  to  his  fatore  em* 
balmerl    Bat  who  was  to  foresee  that? 
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The  King  innooently  welcomed  only  a  new 
little  planet  to  revolve  around  his  great 
Bolar  orb  of  a  court,  with  the  hundreds 
of  others  there,  — 

Together  siogiog  as  they  shine. 
The  hand  that  made  as  is  divine, 

^  in  a  chorus  of  worship  perhaps  nnsor- 
psssed  since  the  days  of  Xerxes.  He  ap- 
pointed the  youth  to  his  regiment  of  black 
masketeers,  for  tin  this,  or  its  sister  regi- 
ment of  cavalry,  the  greys,  everybody  had 
to  serve  a  year  before  beginning  his  mili- 
tary coarse.  St.  Simon  was  now  within  a 
distance  from  which  useful  studies  of  the 
eoort-life  and  its  chief  could  begin.  While 
others  only  worshipped  and  grovelled  be- 
fore the  idol,  St.  Simon,  making  the  nece^ 
sary  kotoo  due  by  every  tradition  and 
example  from  a  polite  patrician,  yet  al- 
ready began  to  look  closely  as  to  how 
moch  of  him  was  mere  timber,  paint,  and 
Jewellery- 

Loais  XIV.  was  at  this  time  not  much 
beyond  the  prime  of  life,  and  he  was  still 
in  all  the  strength  of  his  glory.    He  was 
fifiy-three  years  old,  and  undoubtedly  at 
the  head  of  Europe,  Spain  being  decadent, 
Germany  divided,  and  England  only  begin- 
ning her  reaction  azainst  the  vassalage  of 
Claries  11.  and  his  brother,  under  the  lead- 
enhip  of  William  of  Orange.    He  had 
gained  all  the  important  triumphs  which 
had  given  him  the  title  of  ^  Great,"  and 
the  taint  of  fraud  in  some  of  which  has 
been  so  bitterly  expiated  by  France  in  our 
own  time.    He    was    master  of   French 
Flanders,  Franche-Comt^,  and  Burgundy. 
He  had  inflicted  horrible  suffering  upon 
Holland  and  Germany.      He  had  taken 
Luxembourg,  stolen  Strasburg,  and  bought 
Casal.    His  ambition  was  known  to  be  still 
unsatisfied ;  his  designs  upon  the  Spanish 
crown  were  foreseen ;  and  hence  Europe 
was  now  engaged  in  the  confederacy  which 
shook  his  kingdom  to  its  foundations,  and 
prepared  humiliation  for  his  gloomy  old 
age.    The  influence  of  the  men  of  genius 
(&s   support   of  whom    constituted   his 
charm  in  the  eyes  of  Voltaire^  was  still 
unrivalled,  although  some  of  tne  greatest 
of  them  had  passed  away.    His  personal 
despotism  retained  all  its  unquestioned  as- 
oeiraancy,  and  was  one  of  the  dangerous 
legacies  which  he  left  to  his  family  and  to 
France.    In  private  life  the  King  had  now 
become  what  we  may  call  a  respectable 
sinner,  and  was  gradually  sliding  into  a 
onan-devoat  condition  —  half  convention- 
al, half  founded  on  fear  of  the  Devil — 
mder  the  adroit  management  of  Madame 
de  Maintenon.    That  lady  bad  been  a  re- 
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Bpectable  sinner  herself,  and  was  a  j>eai* 
tent  after  his  Majesty's  own  fashion,  bar* 
ing  passed  from  a  decorous  demirep  into  a 
private  unacknowledged  wife,  and  added 
to  the  perfumes  of  Versailles  a  tinge  of 
holy  water.  She  ruled  over  Louis's  pas- 
sion of  religious  fear,  as  the  Vallibre,  the 
Montespan,  the  Fontauges  had  over  anoth- 
er passion,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  with 
<^uite  as  little  excuse.  Sensual  by  calcula- 
tion, amusing  by  study,  with  the  cunning 
of  Becky  Sharp  varnished  over  with  the 
gravity  of  a  court  which  was  always  pom- 
pous in  its  gayest  times,  she  suited  the 
mature  Louis  admirably.  And  she  got  her 
reward  for  betraying  the  Montespan,  per- 
secuting the  Protestants,  deserting  Fene- 
lon,  and  so  forth  —  not  the  declaration  of 
marriage  which  she  hoped,  but  the  privi- 
lege of  nursing  a  morose,  melancholy,  dis- 
appointed, and  meanly-timid  old  man, 
round  whose  neck  she  had  hung  relics 
probably  as  false  as  her  caresses,  and  whom 
she  fled  from  for  ever  when  he  had  the 
death-rattle  in  his  throat.  Of  all  the  mis- 
tresses of  Loufs  XIV.,  we  confess  that  the 
one  we  like  least  is  the  legal  one  ! 

King  Louis,  then,  was  thoroughly  formed 
and  ripe  when  St.  Simon  began  to  serve 
him.  He  was  distant  from  his  animated 
youth,  but  he  was  also  still  distant  from 
his  sad  old  age.  He  still  played  the  dicta- 
tor abroad,  and  was  the  real  dictator  at 
home.  So,  St.  Simon's  first  service  was  in 
the  Low  Countries,  in  1692,  when  his  Ma- 
jesty took  Namnr.  It  was  part  of  the  eti- 
quette of  the  French  wars  of  that  time 
that  the  King  never  sat  downiin  person 
before  a  place  until  it  was  certain  to  be 
taken.  His  heavy  carriages  rolled  along 
with  the  ladies  of  his  court  in  them,  and  a 
siege  was  a  spectacle  like  the  playing  of 
the  fountains  at  Versailles.  After  the  fall 
of  Namur  this  time,  the  King  returned 
home  to  marry  his  bastard  daughter.  Made- 
moiselle de  Blots,  to  the  Due  de  Chartres, 
afterwards  Due  d'Orleans  and  Regent.  St. 
Simon  was  an  eyewitness  of  the  scenes 
preceding  this  event,  and  of  the  ill-dis- 
guised indignation  of  the  Due's  mother, 
**  Madame."  Once  while  his  Majesty  was 
giving  her  a  very  low  reverence  in  his  best 
*'  grand  manner,"  the  lady  made  a  pirou- 
ette, so  that  when  he  drew  himself  up,  he 
saw  only  her  back  as  she  proceeded  to- 
wards the  door.  St.  Simon  was  already  as- 
keen  against  the  royal  bastards  as  he  was- 
all  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  saw  that  idif 
distinctions  were  to  be  levelled  for  the 
sake  of  the  monarchy,  distinctions  religiota 
as  well  as  historical,  and  from  the  first  he 
fooght  against  this  absolutism  as  far  aa- 
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noh  fighting  was  possible.  Here,  we  ha^e 
tKe  key  to  his  oonstant  eagerness  in  the 
•aose  of  his  own  order  of  d.iko3  and  peers 
of  France.  With  him  this  was  an  histori- 
oal  and  political,  as  well  as  a  personal  feel- 
ing  —  quite  a  difibrent  thing  from  that 
mere  love  of  title  which  may  exist  in  a  city 
knight  as  well  as  in  the  heir  of  Plantage- 
net  barons. 

In  1693,  St  Simon'  went  again  to  the 
Low  Countries  in  the  Royal  Ronssillon 
regiment  of  cavalry.    This  was  the  eam- 

Eaign  —  so  admirably  sketched  by  M'aean- 
ij  —  where  the  King  suddenly  returned 
to  Versailles  rather  than  fight  the  Prince 
of  Orange  with  the  beet  chances.  Ahts, 
that  such  a  plumed  and  jewelled  hat  should 
have  a  white  feather  in  it  1  St.  Simon  (his 
father  died  in  May  that  year,  and  he  was 
now  Duke,)  stayed,  and  fought  at  Neer- 
winden  mounted  on  a  bay  horse. 

When  he  returned  to  Paris,  thcv question 
of  settling  him  in  life,  now  that  ne  was 
head-  of  his  branch,  and  that  his  father's 
governments  had  been  conferred  upon  him 
by  the  King,  much  engaged  his  mother's 
attention  and  his  own.  Various  young  la- 
dies of  sufficient  rank  were  passed  in  re- 
view ;  but  before  the  young  Duke  met  the 
one  whom  he  was  fortunate  enough  to 
marry,  he  took  a  step  eminently  character- 
istio  of  him.  Neither  millions,  he  writes, 
nor  the  fashion  of  the  time,  nor  his  own 
needs  would  ever  have  tempted  him  to  a 
mAalliance  ;  but,  neither  on  the  other  hand, 
were  mere  rank  and  fortune  sufficient  in 
his  eyes.  He  and  his  intimates  aimed  at 
something  higher  than  the  ordinary  stand- 
ard of  the  nobles  of  the  day,  and  were 
quietly  religious  after  a  fashion  of  their 
own,  which  was  not  at  all  the  fashion  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon  and  the  Jesuits. 
They  aspired  to  purity  as  well  as  dignity 
of  life ;  and,  compared  with  the  Lancelots 
in  red  heels,  and  the  Viviens  in  hoop-pet- 
tiooats,  of  that  court  without  an  Arthur, 
were  Arthurs  themselves.  The  Due  de 
Beanvilliers,  F^nelon's  friend,  was  one  of 
this  eood  school;  and  from  sheer  rever^ 
enoe  for  his  character,  St.  Simon  proposed 
himself  to  him  as  a  suitor  for  one  of  his 
daughters.  The  eldest  was  going  into  a 
convent, — she  was  out  of  the  Question. 
The  second  was  deformed.  The  third  was 
a  child.  In  short,  no  alliance  was  then 
(possible,  but  we  need  hardly  wonder  that 
itbft  Due  de  Beauvilliers  was  much  struck 
»'by  !the  loyal  aflbction  of  his  junior,  and 
lOontinuedf  as  he  promised,  to  regard  him- 
•aalf  as  his  father,  through  life.  St.  Simon 
!f«lired  for  a  season  to  console  himself  at 
ILa  Trappe,  where  it  was  his  habit  to  re- 


ttra  at  tertaan  interrals^  alway%  althoogb 
aa  yet  shy  that  such  a  fact  should  be 
known  to  his  comrades  of  the  army  and 
the  oourt. 

To  that  period  belongs,  while  St.  i^mon 
was  still  so  young,  his  first  distinction  in  a 
field  where  there  was  plenty  of  work  cut 
out  fbr  him.    The  Marshal  Duke  of  Ldx^ 
embourg  thought  the  opportunity  created 
by  his  military  successes  ffood  for  claiming 
the  second  place  in  precedence  among  the 
dukes  and  peers  of  France;  which  gave 
rise  to  a  celeorated  procks  de  prMtnee.    St. 
Simon,  here  and  always,  was  resolute  fiir 
the  rights  of  his  order.    His  turn  for  Us- 
torical  studies  fell  in  naturally  with  bis 
sensibility  to  what  he  thought  the  fiillen 
condition  of  the  noblesse^  and  this  union 
of  duke  andf  genealogist  -^  antiquary  and 
grandee -— made  him  a  formidable  oppo* 
nent  to  pretenders  of  whatever  degiee. 
Much  good  wit  has  been  lavished  bytiis 
French    upon    the    duke's  ducal  hobby. 
**  He  saw  nothing  in  France  but  the  no- 
bility,   nothing  in  the  nobility  but  the 
dnkes^  and  nothing  in  the  dukes  but  him- 
self," says  one  satirist.    This  of  oourse,  ii 
fun.    To  do  St.  Simon  justice,  we  must 
remember  that  while  his  whole  generation 
in  Fjrance,  and  indeed  everywhere  else,  at- 
tached great  importance  to  precedence,  the 
etiquette  of  Louis  XIV.'s  court  being  a 
machinery  as  elaborate  as  that  of  a  dook, 
he  saw  a  symbolical  value  in  ranks,  fbms, 
and  ceremonies.    No  man  was  more  pene- 
trated with  the  idea  of  noblesse  obUge*    He 
had  a  sincere  love  for  the  weiUbeing  of 
France.    He  kept  himself  pure  from  in- 
trigue, servility,  and  seir-seeking,  just  as 
he  did  from  the  grosser  vices  of  the  time. 
If  he  sinned  in  over-doing  the  details  of 
what  he  undertook  for  his  order,  whether 
by  action  or  pen,  this  was  rather  pedan- 
try than  Tanity  or  prejudice.    He   was 
as  hard  on  the  encroachments  of  his  own 
class  as  on  any  other ;  and  he  loved  and 
serred  merit  wherever  he  found  it.    Soch 
activity  as  this  he  showed  so  eariy  in  the 
Luxembourg  case,  made  him  many  ene- 
mies,  and   did  him  disservice  with  the 
King.    His  Majesty  liked  nothing  that  sa- 
voum  of  independence  of  view,  and  any- 
thing like  historical  aocuracy-in  questions 
of  rank  interfered  with  his  views  about  his 
bastards,  whom  he  was  constanUy  pottii^ 
forward  to  the  pr^udice  of  the  princes  of 
the  blood.    He  had  a  terrible  punishmeait 
for  this,  in  the  behayiour  of  the  Doe  de 
Maine,  in  the  campaign  of  1695.    Th«t  fv 
vourite's  behaviour  struck  out  firoa  M. 
d'Elbceuf  an  admirable  boft-mot  pi«a«nrad 
by  St  Simon.    In theprosenoe  of  a  Ing^ 
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oompany,  that  Geoeral  aaked  his  illec^ti-t 
mate  highness  where  he  was  likely  to 
serre  next  rear,  for  he,  d*£lb(Bnf,  was  de- 
teimined  to  serve  under  him  ?  Pressed  to 
lay  why,  the  General  explained:  *'One 
is  always  snre  of  one's  life  with  you ! " 
Namar  had  been  lost,  again,  that  season. 
It  was  only  by  accident  that  King  Loais 
beard  of  his  son's  iinfortanate  conduct, 
and  the  occasion  was  Ions  remembered. 
He  so  far  fonrot  his  royal  reserve  and 
gravity,  as  to  cane  a  valet  whom  he  had 
seen  pocketing  a  biscuit  — an  incident 
which  filled  the  pourt  with  icy  terrors- 
melting  gradually  into  delicious  ripples  of 
ehnckling  laughter  when  the  whole  story 
became  known. 

St.  Simon  made  his  last  campaign — his 
station  being  Germany  —  at  this  time.  In 
the  promotion  of  1702,  he  was  passed  over, 
and  in  a  way  that  induced  him  to  retire 
from  the  service.  The  Kinz  was  more  or 
less  sulky  with  him  for  the  next  three 
years.  At  last,  some  explanation  became 
necessary  in  consecuience  of  another  ques- 
tion of  ranks^  and  bt.  Simon  spoke  to  the 
King  with  respectful  frankness.  He  was 
well  received  —  rather  to  the  surprise  of 
the  court.  Mediocre,  selfish,  despotic  as 
he  was,  the  King  co«ld  bear*  being  ad- 
dressed with  a  well-bred  freedom  by  a 
man  against  whom  he  was  prejudiced.  In 
1706  he  even  chose  St.  Simon  for  the  em- 
bassy to  Rome.  But  this  fell  through, 
with  no  other  result  than  to  make  people 
▼ho  were  already  jealous  of  St.  Simon  a 
little  more  jealous.  His  enemies  used  a 
means  of  injuring  him  in  the  royal  eyes 
.  afterwards,  the  success  of  which  illustrates 
the  character  of  the  court.  They,  as '  it 
were,  poisoned  him  with  sugar.  They 
praised  to  the  Kin^  his  talents,  application, 
energies  —  qualities  which  bis  Majesty 
loved  not  in  a  grand  seigneur.  His  ideal  of 
a  grand  $eignextr  was  a  high-bred  gentle- 
man helping  to  make  his  court  brilliant, 
and  with  no  brains  nor  opinions  in  par- 
ticular, firains  Were  useful  for  Ministers, 
DO  doubt,  and  these  were  best  chosen,  he 
thought,  from  among  men  who  bad  noth- 
ing but  the  royal  favour  to  boast  of  or  to 
rest  upon.  The  noble  was  an  ornament, 
the  lunister  was  r  clerk,  in  the  eyes  of 
this  stupendous  egotist,  whose  fair  good 
sense  fell  far  short  of  genius,  whose  edu- 
cation bad  been  neglected,  whose  patron- 
age of  the  arts  sprang  from  policy  rather 
than  taste,  and  whose  relish  for  intellect 
for  its  own  sake  was  infinitely  below  that 
of  our  Charles  II.,  not  to  mention  a  sov- 
ereign so  high  above  both  as  Frederick 
the  Great.    It  is  probable  that  he  looked 


with  uneasiness  on  the  growing  genius  and 
influence  of  St.  Simon,  whose  fine  luminous 
eyes  had  such  an  awkward  power  of  pene- 
tration in  them.  And  the  Duke  was  so 
discreet,  and  had  such  a  judicious  knowl- 
edge of  what  was  due  to  kings  as  well  a4 
dukes,  —  nay,  of  what  was  due  to  this 
King  himself,  for  the  good  side  of  him  and 
his  reign !  A  mere  frondewr^  however 
witty,  a  rash  man  who  could  not  keep  his 
temper  in  check,  and  violated  the  bien-' 
Bdancetty  how  easy  to  dispose  of  him  I  But 
St.  Simon  knew  the  position  perfectly,  and 
knew  the  man  he  had  to  deal  with.  No^ 
body  more  admired  the  King's  good-breed- 
ing— due,  as  he  more  than  once  reminds 
us,  to  his  training  under  the  Queen-mother 
and  her  ladies,  long  ago  —  a  generation 
(we  may  add)  unjustly  kept  of  sight  by 
their  successors  till  the  studies  of  li. 
Cousin  and  others  shed  a  new  light  upon* 
them  in  our  own  time.  But  there  was 
another  side  to  his  Majesty  and  his  system, 
and  we  may  forgive  St.  Simon's  love  or 
aristocracy  for  the  sake  of  the  extra  zeal 
which  it  gave  to  his  criticism  of  despotism. 
The  whole  gist  of  that  criticism,  carried 
through  his  many  volumes,  is,  that  Louis'it 
systematic  absolutism  paralyzed  and  de- 
teriorated the  national  life.  We  have  seen 
France  in  our  own  generation  suffer  from 
the  same  recurring  phenomenon ;  and  the 
nearest  modern  representatives  of  St.  Si- 
mon in  her  literature  are  not  the  amusing 
sketchera  of  manners,  but  Montalembert 
and  De  Tocqueville. 

By  the  time  at  which  we  have  arrived, 
it  was  pretty  obvious  that  St.  Simon 
would  never  be  employed  by  the  Grand 
Motiarque,  His  part  under  that  reign  waif 
to  be  an  observer.  But  he  was  much 
younger  than  the  Kin^,  and  there  was  a 
new  generation  4n  the  field,  from  whom  he 
hoped  something  better  for  France.  The 
Alemoirsy  no  doubt,  went  steadily  on,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  his  Majesty 
had  an  uneasy  suspicion  of  their  existence. 
Our  Duke,  however,  had  still  another  func- 
tion —  one  of  great  though  silent  import- 
ance in  all  spheres  of  life  —  that  of  a  con- 
fidential adviser.  To  the  King  he  was 
only  a  polite  grandee,  viewed  with  some-' 
thing  of  a  jealous  disquiet.  But  to  other 
personages  of  condition  he  was  a  fViendly 
counsellor,  thoughtful,  watchful,  influent 
tial  for  good.  'Hie  Due  d'Orleans  had 
been  a  companion  of  his  youth,  and  froni 
1706,  when  they  renewed  relations,  he  wbs 
as  much  a  good  genius  as  any  one  could' 
be  to  a  man  whose  fine  talents  and  natur- 
ally amiable  character  were  weakened  and 
sullied  by  lokig-oontinaed  debauchery.  H& 
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held  a  similar  place  in  the  friendship  of 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  Louisas  grandsoD, 
the  Dauphin,  of  whom  France  and  all  Eu- 
rope held  high  hopes,  which  were  buried 
with  him  in  hia  untimely  ffrave.  The 
OQurt  was  full  of  cabals  —  the  shifting 
sands,  dangerous  eddies,  and  treacherous 
currents  under  its  brilliant  flow.  St.  Si- 
mon^s  independent  position,  and  high 
ohteacter,  made  his  advice  as  trustworthy 
as  his  subtle  penetration  made  it  acu^e. 
Of  these  cabals  one  of  the  most  formidable 
was  that  of  the  brutal  but  able  Due  de 
/euddme,  whose  interests  seemed  to  him 
and  his  friends  to  require  the  ruin  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy.  Venddme  behaved 
very  ill  to  Burgundy  iu  Flanders,  where 
he  was  serving  under  him,  and  where 
(1708)  they  lost  the  battle  of  Oudenarde. 
The  loss  was  itaputed  by  Venddme  and  his 
friends  to  their  commander-in-chief,  and 
they  filled  Paris  with  libels  against  him. 
Uis  father,  **  Monseigneur,"  called,  some- 
what infelicitously,  the  Great  Dauphin, 
was  still  alive,  and  want  of  sense  or  cour- 
age, or  both,  made  him  listen  \i;ith  ap- 
proval to  the  enemies  of  his  heir.  St.  Si- 
mpn  worked  for  the  injured  duke,  and 
was  freely  calumniated.  When  the  Min- 
ister, Chamillart,  was  disgraced,  he  did  not 
desert  him,  but  with  perhaps  more  prom- 
inence than  was  necessary,  paid  homage 
to  his  decline.  This  fidelity  is  one  of  the 
most  honourable  of  St.  Simon's  traits; 
and  the  quality  was  a  rare  one,  of  difficult 
exercise,  in  the  court  of  Louis  XIV. 

Accordingly,  we  find  St.  Simon,  stead- 
ily rising  in  social  and  so  in  political  in- 
fluence, during  the  King*s  last  years. 
Honours,  which  servile  courtiers  aspired  to 
in  vain,  were  pressed  upon  this  duke  and 
duchess,  whose  high  tone  of  independence 
and  decorous  purity  of  life  were  equally  a 
reproach  to  the  glittering  crew  around 
them.  The  duchess  was  made  dame  cTkon- 
neur  to  the  Duchess  of  Berry,  on  her  mar- 
riage with  the  King's  grandson ;  and  they 
were  installed  in  some  of  the  most  conve- 
nient apartments  at  Versailles.  The  Duke, 
as  we  have  said,  was  not  the  kind  of  man 
for  employment  at  that  time,  but  in  a  pri- 
Tate  quiet  way  he  had  great  importance, 
by  a  sort  of  diplomatic  exercise  ot  his  tal- 
ents within  the  court  circle.  The  old 
King's  sun  —  spite  of  its  prond  motto, 
Nee  pluribus  impar  —  was  gradually  setting 
in  gloomy  clouds;  his  «uperiority  was 
broken  abroad  by  defeats,  and  at  home  by 
public  misery  and  discontent.  All  eyes 
were  turned, —  and  who  must  have  felt 
that  quicker  than  the  weary  old  man  ?  -^ 
to  the  future.    The  death  of  Monseigneur 


destroyed  the  hopes  of  one  cabal — not  to 
St.  Simon's   displeasure.     Then  the  star 
of  hope  shone  over  the  head  of  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  —  to    none  with  a  sweeter 
lustre  than  St.  Simon.    There  is  something 
quaintly  melancholy  in  the  Duke's  hope- 
ful watching  over  that    Dauphin — a  vir- 
tuous prince,  a  reading  man,  bent  upon 
being  a  good  king;   and  then,  bo  severe 
upon    royal  bastards,  so  sound  upon  the 
dignity  of  dukes  I    What  a  prospect  for  St 
Simon's  country,  and  for  his  hobby  1    He 
became  to  the  heir  of  Louis  in  his  man- 
hood a  teacher  such  as  Fdnelon  had  been 
in  his  youth ;  and  drew  up  state  papers  for 
him  to  study.    It  was  a  labour  like  that 
which  Bolingbroke  (now,  1711,  nearing  his 
zenith)  undertook  years  afterwards  with 
Prince  Frederick,  the  labour  of  a  philosoph- 
ical sculptor  upon  the  figure  of  a  patriot 
king.    The  Frenchman  had  the  better  ma- 
terial to  work    upon.    But    every  royal 
family  is  doomed  to'  have  its    Marcellcs. 
The  graceful  and  lively  daughter  of  Savoy, 
the  Dauphiness,  whose  company  had  giveo 
to  the  decaying  Louis  the  last  gleams  of 
gaiety  of  his  life,  had  not  been  dead  a  week, 
before  her  husband  too    died,  and   their 
bodies  were  taken  together  to  St.  Denis. 
It  was  a  terrible  blow  to  St.  Simon.    It 
might  have  been  a  serious  danger  if  his 
friend    the  Duo  de  Beautilliers  had  not 
dexterously  contrived  to  extract  from  the 
prince's  casket  some  of  the  secret  letters 
which  St.  Simon  had  sent  him. 

That  the  Dauphin  had  been  poisoned 
was  a  general  belief,  and  was  the  belief 
of  St.  Simon  himself.  He  was  intensely 
interested  in  what  followed  upon  it.  We 
know  his  friendly  relations  with  the  Duo 
d'Orleans,  of  .whom  he  was  a  sober  men- 
tor.  One  of  his  diplomatic  successes  had 
been  to  induce  him  to  get  rid  of  the  dan- 
gerous Madame  d'Argeuton,  and  reconcile 
himself  with  his  duchess.  The  fidelity  of 
the  counsellor  was  now  put  to  a  new  test. 
A  rumour  was  industriously  spread  that  the 
Duo  d'Orleans  was  the  poisoner  of  the 
Dauphin,  and  this  rumour,  according  to 
St.  Simon,  was  supported  by  the  secret 
activity  of  the  remains  of  the  Venddme 
cabal.  Venddme  the  bestial  was  now  in 
Spain,  where  this  same  year,  1712,  became 
to  his  end,  being  plundered  by  valets  upon 
his  death-bed,  and  buried  with  kings  in  the 
Escurial.  But  the  old  allies,  whose  interest 
it  had  been  to  damage  the  Duke  of  Burgun- 
dy, were  now  interested  in  laying  his  death 
to  the  door  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  The 
Duo  de  Maine,  and  his  friend  the  Mainte- 
non,  aided  by  some  survivors  of  the  other 
cabal  of  Monseigneur,  oc  of  Meudon,  all 
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hated  d' Orleans,  and  now  hated  and  feared 
him  worse  than  ever,  as  a  legitimate  prince 
of  the  blood,  whom  every  death  in  tne  di- 
rect royal  line  brought  nearer  to  the  su- 
preme power  in  France.  The  faults  of  that 
prinoe,  too  well  known  even  now  as  **  the 
Regent,"  were  plain  enough,  and  have 
been  handled  with  perfect  frankness  by 
St.  Simon  himself.  He  was  a  debaachee 
and  a  scoffer.  But  he  was  not,  therefore, 
necessarily  a  murderer  into  the  barzain, 
and  he  had  less  to  gain  from  the  Dauphin's 
being  oat  of  the  way  than  his  accuser  the 
Dnke  of  Maine,  who  knew  the  Dauphin's 
TiewB  about  the  illegitimate  prince.')  and 
their  triumphs.  But  the  bastard,  timid  as 
he  was,  and*  the  veteran  mistress,  whom 
the  King  had  made  an  ^honest  woman," 
but  conld  not  make  a  good  woman  of, 
were  successful  for  the  time.  The  Duke 
of  Orleans,  **  grandson  of  France,"  was 
publicly  shunned  by  the  courtiers  on  every 
occasion.  Here,  the  Due  de  St.  Simon  be- 
haved with  the  loyalty  of  a  friend  and  the 
courage  of  a  gentleman.  He  visited  the 
Duke  and  lived  with  him  on  his  usual  foot- 
ing. There  was  probablv  a  dash  of  pride 
in  the  marked  way  in  which  he  was  seen 
to  sit  with  the  disgraced  prince  in  the 
comers  of  saloons,  or  to  stroll  with  him  in 
the  gardens  of  Marly  in  sight  of  the  very 
windows  of  the  iCinz  and  Madame  de 
Maintenon.  His  friend,  the  Due  de  B^au- 
villiers,  fairly  forced  him  to  go  for  a  short 
visit  at  this  period  to  his  estates  at  La 
Fert^ ;  perhaps  he  so  avoided  an  explosion ; 
but  aa  to  his  main  offence,  he  was  incorri- 
eible.  Madame  de  Maintenon  and  the  Due 
de  Maine  were  workiug  day  and  night  to 
prevent,  if  it  were  possible,  the  Orleans 
regency,  looming  so  large  ahead,  now  that 
the  Duke  of  Berry  (May  4.  1714^  had  fol- 
lowed his  brother  the  Dauphin  to  the 
grave,  and  there  were  none  of  the  King's 
descendants  of  an  age  to  assume  power. 
They  had  induced  the  weaiy,  breaking 
sovereign  to  decree  that  Maine  and  the 
other  bastards  should  rank  with  princes  of 
the  blood,  whereas  they  had  hitherto  held 
an  intermediate  rank  between  these  and 
the  dukes  and  peers.  They  had  vexed  him 
into  making  an  unjust  testament  in  their 
favour,  the  scent  or  which  brought  troops 
of  sycophants  on  the  Duke  de  Maine's 
tracK.  And  St.  Simon  w;as  as  much  iso- 
lated now  at  the  court  in  one  way  as  the 
Duke  of  Orleans.  Nobody,  indeed,  could 
hint,  even  in  ears  greediest  of  slander, 
anything  against  the  Duke's  honour  or  the 
purity  and  order  of  his  life  and  household. 
But  his  best  friends,  the  Dukes  of  Chev- 
reuse  and  Beauvilliers,  were  gone,  and  the 


men  in  power  and  favour  were  of  a  meaner 
tvpe.  There  is  ^ome  reason  to  believe 
that  the  King  himself,  who  never  took  to 
St.  Simon,  and  who  detested  the  aristo- 
cratic independence  of  his  principles  and 
character,  aid  him  more  justice,  at  the  last, 
than  any  of  his  own  peculiar  courtiers. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  as  the 
King's    death    drew    near.     The   faction 
whom  his  life  kept  together  watched  Or- 
leans keenly,  trusting  much  for  their  suc- 
cess to  the  harm  which  his  own  folly  and 
their  spite  had  done  him,  and  keeping  the 
King's  will  in  reserve.    It  was  plain  that 
the  loyal  St.  Simon  would  be  one  of  the 
men  of  the  future,  and  it  is  amusing  to  see 
how  interested  persons  drew  near  the  Duke 
—  to  fish  in  those  still  but  very  deep  wa- 
ters and  come  away  with  empty  baskets  — 
to  play  the  courtier  to  a  man  to  whom  a 
court  was,  by  this  time,  what  a  chessboard 
and  its  pieces  was  to  Philidor.    The  old 
Marshal  Villeroy  was  one  of  those  who, 
thanks  to  the  supple  Maintenon,  recovered, 
in  his  old  age,  tbei  favour  which  he  had  lost 
by  losing  the  battle  of  Ramillies,  and  was 
now  a  high  Minister  of  state ;  thou$;h,  at 
best,  a  brave,  ignorant,  gossiping  old  sol- 
dier, with  much  turn  for  playing  the  cour- 
tier, and  a  large  budget  of  questionable  sto- 
ries.   He  used  to  ask  himself  to  dinner  at 
St.  Simon's  —  the  Duke  keeping  a  hospit- 
able table  for  his  friends,  like  our  own  fine 
old  English  gentleman.    The  most  perfect 
courtesy  awaited  him  there,  we  may  be 
sure,  but,  except  that  and  his  dinner,  he 
carried  nothing  else  away.    Father  Tellier, 
the  Jesuit,  also  came  much  about  St.  Si- 
mon at  this  time,  but  the^Duke  distrusted 
him,  and  did  not  love  his    order.    The 
crafty  Duke  of  Noailles  was  another  in- 
triguer of  the  crisis.    How  long  the  old 
monarch's  sand  would  take  to  run  out  was 
the  one  question  of  the  day.    The  world 
flowed  to  and  ebbed  from  the  saloons  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  almost  in  exact  har- 
mony with  the  state  of  Louis's  pulse.  One 
day  he  rather  rallied,  and  was  known  to 
have  eaten  a  couple  of  biscuits  with  a 
glass  of  Alicante  wine.    At  once  the  rooms 
of  the  future  Regent  were  deserted,  much 
to  his  amusement  and  that  of  St.  Simon. 

Our  Duke,  profoundly  affected  by  the 
loss  of  the  Dauphin,  saw  nothing  for  it 
now  but  to  make  the  best  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans.  That  prince  had  talents  and 
knowledge  and  likeable  qualities,  in  spite 
of  his  facile  indolence  and  fatal  love  of 
pleasure.  If  Louis  XIV.  was,  as  Thack- 
eray says,  a  royal  snob,  his  nephew  was  a 
royal  Bohemian.  The  grave  old  Kin  or,  now 
about  to  face  the  King  of  Terrors  (and  it 
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mast  be  admitted  tha^  he  reoeiyed  his 
brother  moaarch  with  all  pouible  decorum, 
and  took  leave  of  the  world  with  the  state- 
ly politeness  which  distinguished  hitn), 
had  been  quite  as  vicloas  a  man  as  d'Or- 
leans,  and  inferior  to  him  in  brains  and 
knowledge.  But  he  had  been,  always, 
prudent  and  self-restrained,  and  always, 
more  or  leas,  a  worker  with  some  head  for 
business ;  whereas  the  Reo;ent  was  a  wild, 
not  a  calculating,  sensualist,  whose  day 
began  with  a  headache  and  ended  with  an 
orgv.  In  the  interval  between  these,  the 
lucid  interval  of  the  afternoon,  when  he 
had  cooled,  and  taken  his  chocolate,  Or- 
leans could  appreciate  sound  sense  and 
honest  advice  as  much  as  anybody.  Un- 
fortunately, the  night  brought  round  his 
supper  with  its  bacchanals  and  bottles,  and 
the  boon  companions  of  that  hour  spoiled 
the  influence  of  the  wise  friends  of  the  ra- 
tional part  of  the  day;  Hismigestic  uncle 
went  about  his  very  pleasures  with  a  dig- 
nified gravity.  He  did  not  care  for  wit 
and  witty  comrades,  though  he  occasional- 
ly said  an  epigrammatic  thing  in  a  deliber- 
ate way,  much  as  we  may  suppose  an  owl 
to  lay  its  egg.  After  dallying  with  the 
sultana  of  the  time  —  the  tnaitresse  en  iUrt 
— he  would  go  publicly  to  bed  to  his 
Queen,  one  grandee  handing  the  shirt, 
another  holding  the  hougeoir^  like  Olympian 
Jove  in  Homer :  — 

"Bl^  Kudtv^  iofdiac    vapd  it  xp^taodpoifoc  "Hp^. 

The  Regent  revelled  with  a  crew  like 
that  of  Com  us.  St.  Simon  had  much  tbe 
same  kind  of  difficulties  with  him  that 
Clarendon  had  with  Charles  II.  There 
was  a  whole  side  of  the  Regent's  life  which, 
though  too  well  knowing  all  about  it,  St 
$imon  never  saw  any  more  than  we  see 
the  other  half  of  the  moon. 

But  men  must  work  with  the  tools  that 
they  can  get;  and  St.  Simon,  the  rather 
that  he  had  a  real  personal  liking  for  the 
Duo  d' Orleans,  laboured  hard  to  prepare 
his  middle-aged  pupil  for  the  duties  of  the 
regency.  He  had  long  been  ready  with  a 
'^  Reform  BilP'  of  his  own  for  France,  no 
inconsiderable  part  of  which  he  gradually 
induced  Philip  to  adopt.  The  general  de- 
sign was  to  convert  the  despotism  of  Louis 
AlV.  into  a  constitutional  monarchy,  too 
aristocratic,  perhaps,  for  modern  tastes, 
but  still  much  more  liberal  than  tho  gov- 
ernment of  France  for  near  a  century  be- 
fore. He  postulated  monarchy,  of 
course,  as  the  only  form  of  government 
possible  for  France,  but  he  wanted  a  mon- 
archy modified  by  sharing  part  of  its  pow- 
er  with   the   noblesse  —  not    dominating 


through  secretaries  of  state  and  their  staffs 
for  whom  he  proposed  to  substitute  coun- 
cils, fonx^ed  of  higher  and  better  elements. 
He  hoped,  thus,  to  train  a  school  of  states- 
men from  among  the  nobility,  which  body 
had  long,  he  complained,  been  without  any 
other  function  than  that  of  gettin<r  itself 
killed  in  the  wars ;  being  corrupted,  mean- 
while,  by  the  consequent  idleness  and  the 
extravagance    of    a   merely    ornameDtd 
court-life,  which,  resulted  in  Tulgar  mar- 
riages for  money,  and  a  lowered  tone  of  sezt- 
timent.    To  counteract  all  this,  and  make 
the  order  more  worthy  of  France  and  more 
useful  to  it,  St.  Simon  advocated  a  larger 
employment  of  its  members  in  civil  affairs. 
The  decay  of  the  noblesse  had  been  accom- 
panied by  constant  encroachments  of  the 
parliament,  which,  according  to  St.  Simon, 
bad  improperly  claimed  riglits  not  belong- 
ing to  their  historical  position  as  legists. 
Forms    and   ceremonies,  we    know,   ran 
through  all  the  framework  of  French  life 
at  that  time.    Now,  one  usurpation  of  the 
parliament  had  particularly  annoyed  St. 
Simon  as  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of 
the  inward  and  spiritual  presumption  (from 
his  point  of  view)  of  the  body.    At  the  re- 
ceptions of  peers,  the  first  president,  io 
calling  out  their  names,  kept  bis  cap  on, 
and  did  not  uncover  till  he  came  to  the 
princes  of  the  blood  I    President  Novron 
had  done  this,  in  a  marked  manner,  on  the 
reception  of  a  Noailles,  afterwards  Cardi- 
nal, m  1681.    On  that  occasion,  the  Doc 
d'Uzes  indignantly  kept  his  hat  on,  and  the 
order  formally  complained  *to    the  King. 
This  well-known  affaire  du  bonnet f  as  it  was 
called,  remained  a  standing  grievance.  St 
Simon  thought  the  establishment  of  the 
new  government  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  keeping  the  parliament  in  its  place,  and 
showing  it  that  a  body  of  professional  law- 
yers, however  respectable  as  members  of 
legal  tribunals,  had  little  but  the  name  in 
common  with  the  parliament  of  England. 

With  regard  to  ecclesiastical  matters, 
St.  Simon  was  strongly  Galilean,  and,  al- 
though a  good  Catholic,  detested  the  ultra- 
montanism  of  which  we  hear  so  much  in 
our  day.  The  Constitution  Umgeniius,  and 
the  Jesuits,  had  no  more  resolute  enemy. 
He  was  for  setting  free  the  persons  who 
had  been  imprisoned  during  the  long  reli- 
gious controversies  of  the  reign  of  Louis; 
taking  a  firm  while  respectful  tone  with' 
the  Pope ;  and  politely  getting  Father  Tel- 
lier,  the  King's  Jesuit  confessor,  and  bis 
chief  friends,  out  of  the  country. 

AVhile  thus  urging  principles,  he  also 
took  the  liberty  of  proposing  persons  to 
the  new  governor  of  France.    He  advised 
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thai  Harooart  an4  Hoxellet  should  be 
tMoed.  **  Bat  you,  then,"  taid  Philip,  one 
day  during  these  diaonsyions  at  Marly  — 
*^  you  propose  everybody,  and  never  name 
yourself;  a  quoi  done  voidez-oous  kref* 
This  was  gracefal  and  friendly,  and  Philip 
went  on  to  offer  his  counsellor  the  Finaao- 
•8.  Bat  St.  Simon  honestly  pleaded  his 
unfitDesa  for  this  post,  especially  at  a  time 
when  public  affairs  were  sncfa  that  bank- 
mptcj  seemed  to  him  the  only  possible  re- 
aoft.  And  then  he  went  on  to  gire  his  ad- 
rioe  that  the  States-General  should  be  sum- 
moned, as  a  kind  of  heroic  remedy  in  the 
erisia  to  which  the  kingdom  had  come.  The 
measure  would  be  popular.  The  States- 
General  would  incur  the  responsibility  of 
whatever  was  done.  And  they  would  aid 
the  Begent  in  keeping  in  check  the  illegiti- 
n^ate  princes  so  scandalously  declared  oa- 
pable  of  succeeding  to  the  crown. 

Thus,  the  duke  and  the  prince  conferred, 
while  the  worn-out  Louis  lay  dying.  On 
Sunday  the  Ist  of  September,  1715,  at  a 
quATter-past  eight  in  tne  morning,  he  died, 
three  days  before  his  seTenty-seventh  birth- 
day. France  had  never  seen  so  old  a  mon- 
arch, nor  so  long  a  reign. 

Our  business,  of  course,  is  with  St.  Si- 
mon, juid  with  the  regency  only  as  far  as 
he  is  concerned.  Next  morning,  whatever 
was  most  distinguished  in  France  was  as- 
sembled with  the  parliament  to  meet  the 
Besent  and  open  the  late  King's  will.  Our 
Duke  was  the  first  man  to  speak  in  the  as- 
sembly. He  rose,  before  the  president  ^- 
oncovered,  then  covered,  himself  again,— 
and  said,  in  the  midst  of  profound  silence, 
that  in  consideration  of  the  important 
questions  before  them,  the  peers  had  re- 
solved |fl|  t jlerate  for  the  time  —  while 
protesflHf  against  them  —  all  usurpations 
made  to  the  disadvantage  of  their  order ; 
and  that  they  had  come  to  this  resolution 
on  the  strength  of  a  promise,  the  night  be- 
fore, from  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  that  their 
grievances  should  be  attended  to  when  the 
publie  business  permitted.  The  Begent 
confirmed  this.  Then,  a  deputation  from 
the  parliament  went  to  seek  the  King's 
testament  and  codicil  —  which  were  read 
in  a  dead  silence  —  the  keen  St.  Simon 
watching  the  effect  with  those  sleepless 
eyes  of  his.  The  occasion  was  historic,  and 
history  had  been  the  passion  of  his  life ; 
the  inspiration  of  his  politics,  and  his  pre- 
judices; his  guide  in  hours  of  business, 
his  favourite  amusement  in  hours  of  lei- 
sure. 

The  codicil  was  the  expression  of  the  last 
eoncession  made  by  the  misled  and  ex- 
hausted King  to  the  clique  which  ruled 


him,  and  Hn  contrary  to  his  own  words  to 
the  Duke  x>f  Orleans  spoken  after  he  had 
taken  the  sacrament,  it  tied  the  Begent 
up  in  such  a  way,  that  theresi  power  must 
have  rested  with  the  Due  de  Maine,  ^e 
Begent  addressed  the  assembly  to  this  el^ 
feet,  insisting  that  his  regency  ought  to  be 
free  and  independent,  and  that  he  should 
choose  his  own  Council.  It  was  an  anxious 
day.  The  sitting  was  aciyourned  to  the 
evening.  St.  Simon,  knowing  Philip's  fatal 
facility,  and  fearing  that  he  might  be 
swayed  over  into  weak  concessions,  sent  an 
excuse  to  the  Cardinal  de  Noailles,  with 
whom  he  was  to  have  dined,  and  followed 
his  chief  to  the  Palais  BoyaL  He  dined 
with  him  there,  and  they  returned  to  the 
parliament.  When  the  voting  was  gone 
through,  the  Be  gent's  triumph  was  cobh 
plete.  The  codicil  was  abrogated,  and 
nothing  was  left  to  Maine  but  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  education  of  the  young 
King,  afterwards  Louis  XV. 

St  Simon  was,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, appointed  to  the  council  of  regen- 
cy; and  the  other  councils,  the  establish* 
ment  of  which  he  had  suggested,  were 
soon  in  working  order.  But  his  projeet 
for  a  meeting  of  States-Generals  /ell 
through.  It  was  destined  that  they  should 
not  meet  till  the  memorable  year  1789, 
when  it  was  too  late  for  them  to  do  what 
St.  Simon  had  dreamed  of  their  doioe. 

During  the  regency,  St.  Simon  always 
had  much  personal  influence  over  Philip; 
but  his  politics  were  scarcely  ever  adopt- 
ed. Ho  was  unfriendly,  in  vain,  to  the 
English  alliance.  He  did  not  succeed  in 
persuading  his  master  to  cultivate  Czar 
Peter  and  Bussia.  He  failed  to  present 
the  infamous  Cardinal  Dabois  from  be- 
coming firat  Minister.  He  broke  down, 
owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  financiers, 
in  his  endeavours  to  abolish  the  gabell  — 
that  salt-tax  of  odious  memory  which  80,- 
000  gabeleurs  were  employed  in  collecting, 
and  which  filled  the  country  with  corrup- 
tion and  misery.  Never  did  he  know,  till 
he  was  a  member  of  the  council  of  regen- 
cy, how  hard  it  was  to  do  any  goodl 
(Mim,  ed  Chernel,  ix.  399.)  *"  So  few  peo- 
ple," says  he,  *'  honestly  wish  it ;  and  so 
many  others  have  an  interest  contrary  to 
any  sort  of  good  that  can  be  proposed." 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Duke  had  his  sue- 
cesses  and  consolations.  He  had  the  Sit- 
isfaction  of  assisting  at  the  Lit  de  Justice 
of  1718  (in  his  proper  place,  below  the 
Due  de  Sully,  out  above  the  Duo  de 
la  Bochefoucauld  I),  where  the  bastard 
princes  were  solemnly  reduced  to  their 
rank  as  peers,  dating  from  the  creation  of 
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their  peerages.  He  had  oonsttiDt  oppor- 
tunities of  serviDg  worthy  people,  and  be 
availed  himself  freely  of  his  influence  in 
that  way.  In  the  brilliant  period  of  the 
financier  Law,  he  and  his  aucheaa  might 
have  become  as  rich  as  they  liked.  But 
he  would  never  accept  any  Mississippi 
shares,  not  even  when  the  Regent  himself 
pressed  them  upon  him.  And,  when  the 
ttegent  once  reproached  him  for  refusing 
the  King's  benefits,  he  contented  himself 
with  drawing  some  old  arrears  due  to'  his 
father.  He  steadily  declined  also,  the 
place  of  governor  to  the  young  King.  It 
IS  characteristic  of  the  atrocious  nature  of 
faction,  in  that  day,  that  a  principal  rea- 
son of  St.  Simon's  refusal  arose  from  his 
fears  that  if  anything  went  wrong  with  the 
boy's  health,  the  Regent  and  himself  as 
the  Regent's  confidential  friend  would  be 
exposed  to  the  vilest  calumnies. 

For  place  as  a  source  of  gain,  for  place 
as  a  scene  of  pomp,  the  Due  do  Saint  Si- 
mon cared  little.  But  he  did  care  for  real 
historical  rank,  the  distinction  of  his  house, 
and  the  embellishment  of  his  order.  So, 
when  in  June  1721  the  Regent  announced 
to  him  his  plan  of  a  double  marriage  with 
Spain,  by  which  the  King  should  marry 
the  Infanta,  and  the  Prince  of  Asturias 
the  Regent's  daughter,  St.  Simon  at  once 
asked  for  the  mission  to  Madrid.  An  ex- 
traordinary embassy  to  demand  the  In- 
fanta's hand  was,  of  course  necessary  — 
and  what  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
making  his  second  son,  the  Marquis  of 
Ruffec,  a  grand  (TEspagne  !  The  grander 
of  Spain  could  not,  indeed,  he  thought  be 
ranked  with  the  dukes  and  peers  of  France 
—  who  could?  But  the  best  houses  in 
Spain,  and  many  German  and  Italian 
houses,  held  the  grandeeship  —  why  not 
Rouvroy,  which,  through  one  heiress  at 
least,  had  an  incontestable  descent  from 
Yermandois,  scions  of  Charlemagne  ?  The 
Regent  assented  at  once,  not  much,  as  we 
may  suppose,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  pow- 
erful Cardinal  Dubois,  always  St.  Simon^s 
enemy.  The  embassy  went  off  excellent- 
ly, and  St.  Simon's  Memoirs  contain  an 
elaborate  and  most  interesting  account  of 
it.  To  do  any  justice  to  that  account 
however,  would  require  an  essay;  nor 
would  ''  St.  Simon  in  Spain  "  be  a  bad  sub- 
ject by  itself  in  the  hands  of  a  writer  fa- 
miliar with  the  Duke,  and  not  ignorant  of 
the  country.  Mr.  Ford  made  ample  use 
of  the  Memoirs,  which  on  all  questions  — 
regarding  the  Spanish  aristocracy  espe- 
cially—  are  still  of  primary  authority, 
l^owhere  is  St.  Simon  more  characteristic 
than  in  this  part  of  his  narrative.    His  po- 


liteness and  tact — ^e  delicate  shrewd- 
ness with  which  he  managed  to  get  his 
own  way  without  pressing  unpleasantly 
upon  others — are  every whel«  quietly  re- 
vealed; while  he  seizes  character  in  his 
quick  fashion  as  usual,  and  never  allows 
his  pet  antiquarian  studies  and  hobbies  to 
interfere  with  practical  observation,  nor 
his  inborn  relish  for  etiquette  and  formal- 
itiea  to  spoil  his  common  sense.  Spanish 
life  strucK  a  foreigner  then  much  as  it  does 
now.  St.  Simon  found  it  at  ita  bes^— > 
dull,  monotonous,  unsocial  —  a  heavy  mag- 
nificence prevailing  in  great  shows,  illu- 
minations, &o.,  now  and  then,  but  torpor 
and  inferiority  everywhere  else :  no  genial 
hospitality,  no  literature  to  speak  of  any- 
where ;  even  the  eating  and  drinking  de- 
testable except  at  a  few  tables  of  the 
nobles.  The  very  Jesuits  were  not  learned 
in  Spain,  he  says.  When  he  visited  Tole- 
do he  found  that  the  Cordeliers  had  palled 
down  the  hall  in  which  the  illustrious 
councils  of  old  were  held,  to  make  a  kiteh- 
en  there.  His  genealogical  hobby  in  par- 
ticular was  sadly  stinted  of  ffrasa,  or,  to 
use  a  more  accurate  metaphor,  of  hay. 
By  patient  courtesy  he  contrived  to  get  a 
great  deal  of  information  out  of  itidividual 
grandees.  But  materials  for  investigation 
were  scarce.  A  mystery  hung  over  the 
pedigrees,  which  he  ascribes  to  the  loose 
sexual  relations  caused  by  the  influence  of 
the  Moors.  He  shows,  too,  that  as  Moon 
and  Jews  used  to  take  the  name  and  arms 
of  their  Christian  godfathers  on  being 
converted,  the  result  was  a  chaos.  Yet 
he  made  the  most  of  what  was  to  be 
learned. 

Publicly  and  privately  this  embysy  wts 
a  success.    The  Duke  himself  anCks  see- 
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ond  son  were  made  grandes  —  fli^eldest' 
son  received  the  Golden  Fleece.  Cardinal 
Dubois  privately  did  the  Duke  all  the 
harm  he  could,  and  the  permanent  Minister 
at  Madrid,  Maulevrier,  was  unfriendly. 
But  St.  Simon  returned  with  a  higher  re- 
putation than  ever.  His  public  career, 
however,  was  now  drawing  to  a  close. 
He  had  had  such  a  long  experience  of  the 
weakness  of  the  Regent's  character  that, 
without  losing  his  kindness  for  him,  he 
kept  away  from  him  more  and  more. 
They  came  together  again  before  long, 
but  the  Regent's  hour  was  at  hand.  A 
poet  who  was  then  living  —  our  Thomson 
—  a  writer  somewhat  unjustly  neglected 
now  —  tells  us  that  — 

—— apoplexy  oramm'd  InteraperaDoe  knooki 
Down  to  the  ground,  at  onoe,  as  butoher  ftlMh 
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8aeh  was  the  fate  of  Philip  of  Orleans  in 
the  last  month  of  1723. 

Si.  Simon  lired  a  great  manj  jears  af- 
terwards, daring  which  he  was  an  obserrer 
of  aflkira  only,  and  principally  employed 
in  preparing  bia  Memoirs^  which  close  at 
the  B^gent's  death.*  He  went  through 
the  labour  —  a  labour  of  love  —  of  copying 
the  entire  MS.  in  all  its  extent.  He  liTec^ 
according  to  the  seasons,  between  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Germain  in  Paris  and  his  seat  at 
La  Fert^  In  1754  he  made  his  will,  which, 
in  a  passage  breathing  the  most  devoted 
attachment  to  the  memory  of  his  wife,  di- 
rects that  he  shall  be  buried  beside  her, 
and  that  their  two  coffins  shall  be  so  fas- 
tened together  with  rings,  hoops,  and 
bands  of  iron,  that  it  shall  be  impossible 
to  separate  one  from  the  other  without 
breaking  them  both.  He  died  at  a  great 
age  in  1755.  His  Mem'^rs  were  taken  in- 
to the  charge  of  the  Government.  A  few 
inqnirers  had  access  to  them,  and  Madame 
do  Deffand  (1770)  mentioned  them  in  a 
letter  to  Horace  Walpolc.  The  first  edi- 
tions published  were  mere  abstracts.  It 
was  not  till  1829  that  an  edition  approach- 
ing to  completeness  appeared ;  and  that  of 
1864  lays  claim  to  more  fulness  and  exact- 
ness of  order.  There  has  been  much  criti- 
dsm  bestowed  on  the  Memoirs  on  both 
sides  of  the  Channel  —  the  French  being 
the  best  —  aud  anecdotes  from  them  fly 
about  the  literature  of  the  century.  But 
the  British  general  reader's  knowledge  of 
St.  Simon  is  still  hazy ;  his  impression  of 
him  rather  unjust,  as  second-hand  impres- 
sions are  apt  to  be  ;  and  it  is  much  to  be 
desired,  now  that  France  presents  so  many 
problems  of  difficult  interest  to  the  world, 
that  a  book  of  this  historical  importance 
should  be  more  widely  known  amongst 
us. 

We  have  sketched  St.  Simon's  personal 
career  at  some  length,  considering  our 
space,  because,  without  such  a  sketch,  any 
criticism  we  have  to  oflfer  of  the  Memoirs 
and  their  author  would  be  vague  and  im- 
personal. The  reader  has  already  seen 
what  kind  of  man  the  duke  was,  and  what 
were  his  opportunities  of  observation ;  and 
the  Memoirs  reflect  both,  not  distantly  and 
indistinctly,  as  Gibbon  is  reflected  in  the 
Decline  and  Fall,  or  Robertson  in  the 
Charles  the  Fifth,  but  livingly,  humanly, 
familiarly.  The  duke  is  there  before  us, 
an  honourable,  pious-minded,  patriotic 
man ;  yet  with  strong  prejudices  and  a  too 

*  It  to  poivible.  but  not  oertaln,  that  a  oontlana- 
tloB  of  ibem,  firom  1728  to  1748,  exists  among  the 
Dnks^t  papers  which  are  la  the  Franch  Foreign 
Otice. 


keen  Tindictiveness,  which  last  we  believe 
to  have  been  the  worst  point  about  him. 
We  confess  to  liking  St.  Simon,  but  on 
that  black  point  we  shall  not  spare  him. 
He  exults  over  the  suflerings  of  his  ene- 
mies with  a  savage  glee.  His  account  of 
the  Lit  de  Justice,  which  humiliated  the 
parliament,  and  reduced  the  rank  of  the 
bastard  princes,  has  passages  recalling  the 
primitive  American  woods :  — 

^  Towards  the  third  part  of  the  reading, 
the  first  president,  grinding  the  few  teeth 
that  remained  to  htm,  let  his  forehead  rest 
on  his  staff*,  which  he  held  with  both  hands, 
and,  in  this  singular  and  marked  posture, 
listened  to  the  end  of  a  reading,  so  over- 
whelming for  him,  so  reviving  (resurreclive) 
for  us.  As  for  myself,  I  was  dying  for 
joy.  .  .  .  During  the  registration,  I  turned 
my  eyes  gently  in  all  directions,  and  if  I 
constrained  them  with  constancy,  I  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  of  revenging  my- 
self on  the  first  president.  Insult,  scorn, 
disdain,  triumph,  were  darted  at  him  from 
my  eyes  to  the  very  marrow  of  his  bones." 

The  Due  de  Noailles,  who  had  spread  a 
false  report  about  St.  Simon,  at  the  time 
when  both  were  Ministers  under  the  Re* 
gent,  found  no  more  mercy  than  the  law- 
ver.  He  humbled  himself  before  his 
brother  of  the  sacred  order  of  dukes,  in 
vain.  "  Execrable  perfidy,"  **  monstrous 
ingratitude,"  ^fearful  and  profound  pro- 
ject," such  are  among  the  headings  of  the 
chapter  in  which  St.  Simon  records  the 
guilt  and  punishment  of  Noailles :  ^ 

*' Noailles  suffered  all,  like  a  culprit 
crushed  under  the  weight  of  his  crime. 
The  public  insults  he  received  from  me, 
without  number,  did  not  restrain  him. 
He  was  never  weary  of  stopping  before 
me,  either  in  entering  or  leaving  the  Coun- 
cil, with  an  extremely  marked  reverence, 
nor  I  of  passing  right  on  without  saluting 
him.  .  .  .  Twelve  years  passed  in  this 
fashion  without  any  softening  on  my  part." 

The  reconciliation,  at  last,  was  due  to 
the  intervention  of  the  women  of  both 
families,  and  of  the  Cardinal  de  Noailles, 
the  uncle  of  the  offender,  who.  wished  to 
bring  about  a  marriage  between  St.  Si- 
mon's eldest  son  and  a  lady  of  the  enemy's 
house.  Even  then,  St.  Simon  shrank  so 
much  from  meeting  Noailles,  and  suffered 
so  much  in  doing  so,  that  he  was  on  the 
point  when  he  went  home,  he  tells  vuij  of 
having  himself  bled. 

This  was  a  dangerous  temperament,  and 
we  ouffht  not  to  forget  it  in  reading  the 
Memoirs,  Yet  it  is  only  fair  to  remember 
that  all  was  open  and  above-board  in  these 
quarrels  of  St.  Simon's.    He  always  telk 
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OS  frankly  his  personal  relatione  to  every- 
body of  whom  be  writes^  so  that  we  need 
nerer  be  taken  off  oar  guard.  And  he 
made  war :  he  did  not  practice  treachery. 

If  St.  Simon's  vengefulness  was  a  fault, 
his  exaggerated  sentiment  of  aristocracy 
was  a  foible.  Sometimes  it  even  redacos 
his  satire  to  nonsense.  For  instance,  in 
tracing  the  rise  of  a  certain  family  to 
some  obscare  man's  bravery  in  battle,  he 
says,  '*  Tou8  let  vUains  h'ont  pas  toujoun 
peur,"  as  if  the  courage  of  Conde  or  Tur« 
renne  would  have  been  of  any  use,  if 
couraee  had  not  been  plentiful  among 
their  u)llower3  of  all  degrees.  Never  did 
a  hobby  take  the  road  so  splendidly  capar- 
ifloned  with  trappings  of  or  and  gules.  A 
family  tracing  to  the  thirteenth  century 
only  is,  in  St.  Simon's  eyes,  of  ^  very  ordi- 
nary antiquity."  A  man  without  ancestry 
it  ^peu  Jtf  cAcwtf,"  sometimes,  ^/ortpeude 
chose,'*  sometimes,  more  simply,  *^rien" 
Oooasionally  we  hear  df  a  person's  coming 
'*des  gentUhommes  fort  ordinaires,**  **de 
branche  trh-cadette,'*  and  so  forth.  Ques- 
tions of  etiquette  are  bandied  precisely  as 
if  etiquette  were  a  science.  It  would  take 
pages  to  discuss  all  the  points  raised  about 
precedence,  salutations,  shaking  of  hands, 
mouroing,  bows,  tabouretSy  visits,  and  titles. 

Much  of  this  kind  of  thing  is  wearisome 
to  people  in  our  generation,  and  they  are 
apt  to  forget,  first,  that  to  St.  Simon  it 
was  all  inseparably  mixed  up  with  polit- 
ical and  social  quesiions,  and  secondly, 
that  he  knew  the  weak  side  of  it  all  as 
well  as  they  do.  He  regarded  the  nobility 
of  France  as  kept  down  by  the  King,  and 
encroached  upon  by  the  lawyers  and  in- 
tendants  of  provinces ;  the  dukes  and 
peers  were  the  beads  of  that  nobility ;  and 
he  himself  was  a  duke  and  peer.  Natur- 
ally, he  wished  to  do  his  best  for  his  order, 
to  make  it  a  reality,  and  cherished  accord- 
ingly ail  th^  still  surviving  customs,  em- 
blems, and  ornaments,  which  were  so  many  j 
proofs  and  trophies  of  its  old  power.  This  | 
was  the  serious  side  of  his  aristocracy  as  a 
doctrine;  its  comic  side  as  a  hobby  we 
have  glanced  at  already;  but  he  who 
would  understand  St.  Simon  must  do  jus- 
tice to  both.  It  might  seem  at  first  sight 
as  if  ho  were  exceptionally  fond  of  titles 
among  his  contemporaries,  whereas  what ! 
made  him  pass  for  an  authority  on  such 
subjects  was  that  he  treated  them  with 
learned  accuracy,  and  reduced  them  to 
regular  rules.  No  book  contains  so  much 
severe  criticism  of  the  pretensions  of  the 
French  nobility  to  greater  things  than  be- 
longed to  them,  as  the  Metnoirs  of  St.  Si- 
mon.   He  dissects  the  pretensions  of  the 


Bohaaa,  La  Boehefoucauldsi  La  Tom^ 
and  La  Tr^moilles,  with  the  steadiest  hand. 
He  ridicules  as  a  mania  the  assumption  of 
the  title  of ''prince"  bv  families  which, 
however  honourable  otherwise,  had  ao 
historic  right  to  it :  and  what  be  says  of 
the  usurpation  of  the  de,  and  the  freqoenl 
tendency  of  the  bourgeois  to  ''  marquiser 
ou  comtiser  son  nom,"  is  of  importance  for 
the  history  of  France.  The  nobility  of 
that  country  had  been  in  great  part  nuned, 
and  in  great  part  swamped,  long  before 
its  memorable  Bevolution. 

After  all,  however,  the  modern  reader 
could  hardly  desire  a  better  Liberal  than 
our  author  shows  himself  to  be  in  some 
important  passages.  Mention  has  been 
made  of  the  Mardchal  de  Yilleroy,  gov- 
ernor of  the  young  King  Louis  XV.  &re 
is  St.  Simon's  account  of  a  lesson  which 
that  teacher  gave  bis  royal  pupil  from  the 
windows  of  the  Tuileries  one  summer 
evening  in  the  year  1721.  The  King  had 
been  to  Notre  Dame  and  Sainte  Genevieve, 
to  return  thanks  for  his  recovery  from  a 
severe  illness :  — 

"  The  crowd  was  such  that  a  pin  oould 
not  have  fallen  to  the  ground  in  all  the 
parterre.  The  windows  of  the  Tuileries 
were  adorned  and  filled,  and  all  the  roofi 
of  the  Carrousel,  as  well  as  the  Place  it- 
self. The  Marshal  exulted  in  all  this  mul- 
titude, which  disturbed  the  King,  who  was 
everv  moment  hiding  himself  in  corners; 
the  Marshal  drew  him  forth  by  the  armsi 
and  led  him  sometimes  to  the  windows, 
from  which  he  saw  the  Carrou-el,  and 
sometimes  to  those  looking  on  the  gar- 
dens and  their  innumeraole  crowd.  Every- 
body cried  Vive  le  Rot !  every  time  he  was 
seen ;  and  the  Marshal,  holding  him  every 
time  he  wanted  to  get  away,  cried  too, 
'  See,  then,  my  master,  all  this  world  of 
people  is  yours,  all  belong  to  you;  yon 
are  the  master  of  all ;  look  at  them,  then, 
a  little  to  content  them,  for  they  are  aU 
yours  —  you  are  the  master  of  them  all' 
Beautiful  lesson  for  a  raler,  which  he  was 
not  tired  of  telling  him  every  time  he  went 
to  the  windows,  so  afraid  was  he  of  his  for- 
getting it  I  ...  .  This  lesson  made  a  great 
noise  and  did  him  little  honour.*' 

We  all  know,  or  ouzht  to  know,  the 
Religio  Medici  of  a  good  old  English  wri- 
ter. St.  Simon's  Confession  of  Faith, 
made  ilpropos  of  Jansenism  under  1711,  is 
a  Religio  PatricU,  too  enlightened,  it  would 
seem,  for  many  a  Catholic  noble  of  later 
times :  — 

^  I  hold  every  party  detestable  in  the 
Church  and  in  the  State.  There  is  no 
party  but  that  of  Jesus  Christ.  ...  On 
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the  other  hand*  I  am  cloiely  attached,  and 
•till  more  by  conscieDce  than  hy  health/ 
political  Tiewa,  to  what  are  improperly 
Known  under  the  name  of  the  liberties  of 
the  Gallican  Church,  siuce  those  liberties 
•re  neither  privileges,  nor  concessions,  nor 
wurpations,  nor  even  liberties  by  tolera- 
tion and  usage,  but  the  constant  practice 
of  the  church  universal,  which  that  of 
Franoe  has  jealously  preserred  and  de- 
fooded  against  the  enterprises  and  usur- 
pations of  the  court  of  Rome,  which  have 
inuDdated  and  enslaved  all  the  others,  and 


merit  in  a  sentence  when  he  says  that  "  he 
is  the  greatest  painter  of  his  age,  of  the 
age  of  Louis  XlY.  in  its  entire  expansion.*' 
&  a  complete  picture  of  a  despot  and  a 
despotism,  nothing  equals  the  Memoirs. 
Tacitus  hardly  surpasses  some  of  his  best 
touches.  And  the  reign  of  the  ^*  Great 
Monarch**  will  never  again  be  the  same 
thing  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  that  it  was 
before  the  Memoirs  came  to  light.  Vol- 
taire's Single  is  admirable  in  its  way.  No 
medal  struck  in  Louis's  honour  during  his 
long  reign  was  a  sharper,  neater,  brighter 


reign 


in 


done  by  their  pretensions  an  infinite  harm  I  pieoe  of  workmanship.    We  have  said  be- 
to  religion.    I  sajr  the  court  of  Borne,  with  fore    that    the    charm    of   the 
respect  to  the    bishop    of  Rome.  .  .  the 
chief  of  the  church.  .  .  the  first  bishop. 
...  as  being  the    vicar    of  Jesus  Christ 
jmr  excellence,  that  is  to   say,  the    chief 
of  all  his  vicars,    who  are    the    bishops. 
To  which  I  add,  that  I  hold  the  church  of 
Borne  to  be  the  mother  and  mistress  of 
•U  the  others,  with  which  it  is  necessary 
to  be  in    communion ;  mother,  magistra^ 
•nd  not  domina;  nor  the  Pope  the  only 
bishop,  nor  the  universal  bishop  ordinary, 
•nd  diocesan  of  all  dioceses,  nor  having 
•lone  the  episcopal  power  from  which  it 
flows  into  the  other  bishops,  as  the  Inqui- 
sition, which  I  hold  to  be  abominable  oe- 
fi>re  God,  and  execrable  to  men,  would 
Hiake  an  article  of  faith.  ...  It  follows 
that  I  am  very  far  from  believing  the  Pope 
infsllibie  in  whatever  sense  it    be  taken, 
nor  superior,  nor  even  equal  to  the  oscu- 
menical  councils,  to  which  alone  it  belongs 
to  define  articles  of  faith  and  to  be  with- 
eat  error  regarding  it." 

The  style  of  St.  Simon  is  not' the  strong 
point  of  bis  book.  It  has  not  the  translu- 
cent elegance  of  the  prose  of  Pascal,  nor 
the  vivid  decisive  clearness  of  that  of  Vol- 
taire. Sometimes  his  narration  drags,  and 
be  is  an  unequal  writer,  whose  genius  is 
stronger  in  observation  and  generalization 
than  in  expression.  Like  his  predecessors. 
Bally  and  La  Rochefoucauld,  he  probably 
disappointa  those  whose  predominent  no- 
tion about  French  literature  is,  that  it 
ought  to  be  lively  and  smart.  His  il/e- 
mtnn  are  essentially  serious  and  historical ; 
be  does  not  gossip  for  the  sake  of  gossip, 
and  his  endless  miniature  portraits  and 
anecdotes  are  brought  together,  not  for 
tiic  sake  of  comedy,  but  of  the  sober  illus- 
tration of  the  life  of  his  age.  It  may  startle 
the  reader  for  a  moment  if  we  compare 
bim  to  Hogarth,  but  really  his  art  has 
more  of  the  character  of  an  artist  like  Ho- 

?irth  than  of  an  artist  like  H.  B.  or  Leech, 
sinting  was  emphatically  his  talejoit,  and 
Sainte-fieuve    has   well   gummed-up   his 


Voltaire's    eyes   was    as    much    as    any- 
thing due  to  its  patronage  of  the  arts. 
But  the  royal  liberality  in  this  department 
has  been  much  exa'^gerated  by  va<;ae  talk. 
When  we  look  at  the  figures  we  find  that 
the   expenses  of  the  academies  at  Paris 
and  Rome,  the  pensions  to  men  of  letters, 
and  the  allowance  to  the  observatory,  never 
amounted,  at  an  annual  average — all  of 
them  together — to  more  than  about  half 
the   money  lavished  upon  Marly  alone.* 
Voltaire's  Louis  is  an  elaborate,  artificial, 
court-dress  portrait  of  the  King ;  whereas 
in  St.  Simon  we  have  the  man  in  all  his 
phases,  whether  showy  or  common-place ; 
a  tyrant  in  his  household  as  iu  his  king- 
dom ;  jealous  and  narrow ;  a  pompous  bigw 
wig,  full  of  selfishness  and  sham  polite- 
ness ;  prude-ridden  and  priest-ridden ;  his 
nose  always  in  the  air,  yet  constantly  led 
by  it;   a  prize  mediocrity,  starting  with 
everything  in  his  favour,  and  prosperous 
while  circumstances  were  good,  but  quite 
unequal  to  the  position  when  opposed  by 
men  of  real  genius.    Yet,  King  Louis  thus 
amply  set  before  us  is  but  one  of  hun- 
dreds of  figures  in  the  elaborate  drama  of 
St.  Simon's  Memoirs;  the  scenes  in  which 
he  appears  are  few  compared  with  the 
multitude  which  they  embody. 

He  gives  us  likenesses  of  all  kinds, 
from  careful  full-lengths  in  historical  oil, 
such  as  those  of  the  King  and  his  family, 
of  F^nelon,  and  others,  to  keen  little  pen- 
cil-sketches of  debauched  abbds,  broken- 
down  adventurers,  old  soldiers,  demireps 
of  wit,  even  valets  if  they  come  in  his 
way,  and  illustrate  anything  or  anybody 
of  importance.  There  are  different  kinds 
of  this  talent  in  literature;  what  dis- 
tinguishes St.  Simon's  kind  is  that  he  gives 
you  the  analysis  by  which  he  arrives  at  his 
result,  while  he  holds  up  the  result  before 
you  as  a  vivid  piece  of  art.    He  seems, 

*  See  the  flgarae  in  the  aoconnt  drawn  up  by  Har, 
inler,  eommU  den  batinenlt  ander  Colbert,  Loavols* 
and  MaoMurt.   (St  Simon,  Mem,  ?1U.  458.) 
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•  more  than  most  met),  great  as  a  painter 
bv  dint  of  being  great  as  an  anatomist. 
Thua,  in  what  Sainte-Beuve  calls  his  *' in- 
comparable portrait "  of  F^nelon,  how 
wonderfully  he  detects  the  fine  silken 
thread  of  courtly  ambition  running  through 
the  saint,  yet  not  spoilinj^  him  but  leaving 
him  saint  still.  Clarendon  has  drawn  no 
character  better ;  Morace  Walpole  none  so 
well.  We  fiball  translate  some  passages, 
but  to  do  more  is  quite  beyond  the  scope 
of  our  article  :  — 

**  This  prelate  was  a  tall,  lean  man,  well 
made,  pale,  with  a  large  nose,  eyes  from 
which  nre  and  genius  flowed  like  a  torrent, 
and  a  physiognomy  such  that  I  have  nev- 
er seen  any  that  resembled  it,  and  which 
could  not  be  forgotten,  though  one  should 
only  have  seen  it  once.    It  had  something 
of  everything   in  it,   and  the   contraries 
were   at  war.    It  had  gravity  and  gal- 
lantry, seriousness  and  gaiety;  smacked 
equally  of  the  doctor,  the  bishop,  and  the 
grand  seigneur ;  that  which  was  uppermost, 
as  in  the  whole  person,  ytva  finesse,  genius, 
the  graces,  becomingness,  and,  above  all, 
nobleness.    It  required  an  effort  to  cease 
looking  at  him.     All  the  portraits  of  him 
are  speaking  ones,  without,  however,  hav- 
ing caught   the  justice    of  the  harmony 
which  was  so  striking  in  the  original,  and 
the  delicacy  of  each  character  that  this 
visage  combined  in  itself.    His  manners 
answered  to  it  iu   the  same  proportion 
with  an  easiness  which  communicated  it- 
self to  others,  and  the  air  and  the  good 
taste  which  only  come  .from  the  best  com- 
pany and  the  creat  world,  and  which  shod 
Itself  over  all  his  conversations.     With 
that,  a  gentle,  natural,  beautiful  eloquence 
—  but  a  roan  who  never  wished  to  have 
more   wit   than  tliose  to  whom  he  was 
speaking,  who  placed  himself  on  every- 
body's level  without  letting  them  see  it,  who 
put  them  at  their  ease  and  seemed  to  en- 
chant, so  that  people  could  not  quit  him, 
nor  defend  themselves  from  him,  nor  help 
seeking  to  meet  him  again.    It  was  this 
talent,  so  rare,  and  which  he  had  to  the 
last  degree,  that  keptall  his  friends  so  en- 
tirely attached  to  him  all  his  life,  in  spite 
of  his  fall,  and  that,  in  their  dispersion, 
brought  them  together  to  speak  of  him,  to 
regret  him,  to  desire  him,  to  hold  to  him 
more  and  more,  like  the  Jews  to  Jerusalem, 
and  to  sigh  after  his  return  and  to  hope 
for  it  always,  as  that  unhappy  people  still 
waits  and  sighs  after  the  Messias.    By  this 
prophetic  authority  that  he  had  acquired 
over  his  followers,  he  had  become  accus- 
tomed to  a  dominion  which,  gentle  as  it 
was,  did  not  like   resistance.    Thus   he 


would  not  long  have  been  suffered  as  a 
companion,  if  he  had  returned  to  the 
court,  and  entered  in  the  council,  which 
was  always  his  great  object." 

*A  very  different  type  of  churchman, 
Dubois,  13  brought  before  us  in  a  fev 
sharp  strokes  :  —  "  All  the  vices  battled  u 
him  as  to  which  should  be  the  master. 
They  made  a  perpetual  noise  and  combat 
there.  Avarice,  debauchery,  ambition, 
were  his  gods;  perfidy,  flattery,  servility 
his  means;  complete  impiety  his  repose; 
and  the  opinion  that  probity  and  honesty 
are  chimeras  in  which  people  array  them- 
selves, and  which  have  no  reality  for  any- 
body, his  principle,  in  consequence  of 
which,  to  him  all  means  were  good." 

The  talent  for  describing  character  was, 
perhaps,  St.  Simon's  chief  literary  gift. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  decide  between  it  and 
his  cognate  gift,  for  describing  what  ve 
may  call  moral  scenery.  The  force  with 
which  he  puts  on  the  canvas  the  appear- 
ance of  the  courtiers  at  Versailles  when 
the  death  of  Monseigncur  changed  the 
face  of  affairs  in  1711,  has  justly  been  ein- 
gled  out  for  notice  by  M.  Sainte-Beuve:— 
"  The  greater  number  of  them,  that  is, 
the  fools,  draw  sighs  from  their  heels,  and 
with  eyes  dry  and  wanderiug,  praised 
Monseigncur,  but  always  with  the  same 
praise,  his  goodness,  and  bewailed  the 
king  for  the  loss  of  so  good  a  son.  lUie 
cleverest  among  them,  or  the  most  con- 
siderable, disquieted  themselves  already 
about  the  king's  health;  they  knew  the 
good  sense  of  preserving  so  much  judg- 
ment amidst  the  trouble,  ani  left  no  doubt 
of  it  by  the  frequency  of  their  repetitions. 
Others  truly  afflicted,  and  of  the  cabal 
thus  destroyed,  wept  bitterly  or  con- 
strained themselves.  Those  who  already 
regarded  this  event  as  favourable  might 
well  push  their  gravity  to  the  point  of 
maintaining  an  austere  aspect;  it  was  only 
a  clear  veil  which  did  not  hinder  good  eyes 
from  remarking  and  distinguishing  all  their 
traits.  These  ones  held  themselves  as  firm 
in  their  place  as  the  most  touched,  in 
guard  against  opinion,  against  curiosity, 
against  their  satisfaction,  against  their 
movement;  but  their  eyes  made  up  for  the 
little  agitation  of  their  bodies.  Changes 
of  posture  ~-  a  certain  care  to  avoid  each 
other,  to  avoid  even  the  meeting  of  the 
eyes ;  an  indescribable  something  of  free- 
dom in  the  whole  person,  notwithstanding 
the  care  to  be  composed  —  distinguished 
them  in  spite  of  themselves. 

Although  it  was  by  no  means  St.  SlmonVi 
object  to  make  his  book  a  repertory  of 
good  stories,  these  are  naturally  scattered 
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orer  his  many  yol times,  and  gxre  a  light 
aad  pungent  seasoning  to  what  is  essen- 
Uallj  a  history  of  grare  importance.  To 
hiiD  we  owe  the  anecdote  of  the  old  lady 
of  rank  (a  connection  of  his  own  by  the 
▼ay},  who,  hearing  somebody  moralize  on 
a  wicked  grander  just  dead,  observed  that 
God  considered  twice  before  he  damned  a 
man  of  such  family.  The  Duke  of  Or- 
leaoa's  attempts  to  raise  the  devil;  the 
fear  of  ghosts  which  made  several  ladies 
keep  old  women  to  sit  npin  their  bedrooms 
all  night ;  the  downright  drunkenness  of 
the  half  crazy,  but  pretty  and  witty  Duch- 
ess of  Berry ;  the  vagaries  of  the  Abb^ 
d'Entragues,  who  slept  with  his  arms  held 
up  to  make  his  hands  white,  and  had  him- 
self bled  regularly  for  the  benefit  of  his 
interesting  complexion ;  the  killing  of  a 
gentleman  in  an  orgy  by  emptying  a  quan- 
tity of  Spanish  snuflf  in  his  wine ;  the 
promenading  of  Samuel  Bernard  the  bank- 
er round  the  King's  gardens  by  Lonis  him- 
self, with  the  happiest  effects  on  the  finan- 
cier's purse-strings,  are  not  indeed  details 
of  much  consequence,  but  illustrate  the 
character  of  the  time,  and  are  recorded 
with  a  polite  liveliness  in  the  old  French 
manner.  St.  Simon  lived  far  into  the 
eighteenth  century,  but  he  never  ceased  to 
be  a  man  of  the  seventeenth.  He  did  not 
take  kindly  to  Voltaire,  or  his  contempo- 
raries ;  but  has  always  a  kind  word  to  say 
for  Madame  de  S^vign6,  La  Brny^re,  La 
Fontaine,  Boileau,  or  Bossnet.  The  range 
of  sabjects  in  which  he  is  at  home  tempts 
to  discursiveness  and  quotation.  But  we 
moat  forbear ;  content,  if  we  shall  have  as- 
sisted to  make  more  popular,  a  writer  some- 
times misrepresented,  and  already  more 
talked  of  than  read,  by  dwelling  for  a  lit- 
tle on  the  most  interesting  points  about 
hit  character  and  genius. 


From  Saint  Fanli. 
OFF  THE  SKELLIQ8. 

BT  JXAS  IirOBLOW. 

CHAPTER  XXIX. 

*'  3o  are  yoa  to  ipj  tbonghts.  aa  food  to  lift. 

Or  ai  sweet-seMon'dshowen  are  to  the  rrovnd ; 
And  for  the  peaoe  of  70a  I  hold  taoh  atrlre 
As  'twizt  a  miser  and  his  wealth  is  foand." 

Lr  a  few  days  the  Wilsons  arrived,  and  a 
great  boy  with  them  who  was  in  every- 
body's way. 

I  soon  saw  that  Jane  was  still  a  good 
deal  interested  in  Mr.  Brandon,  and  that 
her  mother  no  longer  cared  to  oppose  her. 
I  am  sure  he  was  not  aware  of  her  prefer- 


ence, bnt  be  was  aware  of  onr  observa- 
tion; he  knew  his  sisters  watched  him 
when  in  her  company,  and  I  believed  that 
if  he  could  be  with  her  when  she  was  away 
from  her  people  and  from  his  he  would  be 
glad.  So  one  morning,  when  Valentine 
and  Giles  had  gone  out'  fishing,  and  had 
left  word  with  Liz  and  me  to  be  at  our 
favourite  Cove  at  one  o'clock  with  lunch- 
eon, when  they  would  meet  us  and  walk 
home  with  us,  I  went  to  Liz  at  eleven 
o'clock,  and  took  with  me  an  attractive  pa- 
per setting  forth  that  there  was  to  be  a 
cottage  flower-show  that  day  in  a  village 
close  by,  and  when  I  saw  she  longed  to  go 
to  it  (for  she  was  infatuated  about  such 
things),  I  said  I  could  easily  get  some  one 
else  to  go  to  the  Cove  with  me,  and  she 
gladly  let  me.  So  I  sent  on  the  basket  by 
a  girl  whom  we  employed,  ran  to  the  bath- 
ing-machines and  begged  Jane  Wilson  to 
take  a  walk  with  me,  ^-  anything  that  made 
it  in  the  least  likely  she  would  see  Mr. 
Brandon  she  was  sure  to  accept ;  and  we 
set  off  together,  both  of  us  very  well 
pleased. 

Jane  was  a  sweet  girl,  not  clever,  but  af- 
fectionate and  simple.  We  were  very  hap- 
py that  morning,  and  in  the  course  of  con- 
versation I  let  it  appear  that  we  were  to 
have  the  two  brothers  to  luncheon.  In  due 
timQ  their  boat  was  beached.  I  saw  a  man 
with  bare  feet  spring  out,,  take  Valentine 
on  his  back  and  carry  him  beyond  the 
waves. 

'*  That's  Mr.  Brandon,*'  exclaimed  Jane. 

<'  Is  it  ?  "  I  said,  for  I  had  been  looking 
at  Valentine ;  "  he  did  it  for  a  joke,  then, 
no  doubt.  The  sailor  generally  takes  Val- 
entine on  shore;  for  it  would  not  be  pru- 
dent in  him  to  wet  his  feet." 

Valentine  now  began  to  plod  slowly  up 
towards  us,  and  Giles  occupied  himself 
some  time  pulling  the  oars  and  sails  about, 
putting  on  his  shoes,  &c.,.,and  talking  to  the 
man.  Then  turning  and  seeing  Valentine 
far  before  him,  he  set  off  to  follow ;  and  it 
sent  a  pang  to  my  heart  to  see  the  different 
way  in  which  they  proceeded.  Valentine, 
walking  rather  slowly,  and  with  a  some- 
what plodding  foot,  was  following  the 
course  of  a  freshwater  stream  which  was 
between  us  and  him,  aud  which  he  would 
have  to  track  up  to  a  bridge  near  the  cliff; 
but  Giles,  to  shorten  the  distance,  vaulted 
two  or  three  times  over  this  stream,  and  so 
came  on  straight  towards  ns. 

**  I  wish  Valentine  was  strong  enough  to 
do  that,"  I  said. 

**  One  never  sees  such  a  graceful  figure 
anywhere  as  Mr.  Brandon's,"  said  Jane  : 
^'lookt  there  he  goes  again." 
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His  grace  was  nothing  to  me,  bat  -his 
rigoar  made  me  feel  a  little  anzioas,  the 
difference  was  so  marked  between  the  two 
brothers. 

He  came  np  the  knoll  on  which  we  sat, 
before  Valentine  reached^  us  ;  he  greeted 
Jane  Wilson  with  all  politeness,  and  then 
he  gare  me  a  significant  look  and  came  and 
seated  himself  beside  me,  where  Valentine 
of  course  was  intended  to  be. 

When  Valentine  appeared,  baring 
crossed  the  bridge,  he  did  not  look  best 
pleased:  he  was  not  often  put  out,  but 
when  he  was,  he  always  showed  it.  Giles 
did  not  rise,  and  went  on  talking,  spread- 
ing out  the  viands,  and  helping  us  to  them, 
in  spite  of  two  or  three  looks  that  I  gave 
him,  and  which  he  returned  with  a  certain 
air  of  amused  defiance. 

Jane  would  no  doubt  have  liked  to  sit 

where  I  did ;  bul  as  Valentine  would  not 

talk  at  all,  she  could  talk  to  Giles,  and  did 

for  a  while,  till  he  too  fell  into  silence, 

leaving  us  to  talk  together,  and  beginning 

to  hum  a  few  notes  of  some  little  German 
sonv. 

"Let  us  have  a  qnartett,"  said  Valen- 
tine, speaking  for  the  first  time.  Anything 
that  enabled  him  to  exercise  his  voice  was 
always  welcome  to  him ;  and  though  I  was 
very  angry  witl^  Giles  for  being  so  tire- 
some, I  could  not  possibly  help  laughing, 
and  was  obliged  to  turn  my  face  to  him  to 
hide  it  from  the  other  two. 

They  had  both  of  them  a  little  way  of 
singing  out  of  tune,  and  I  felt  that  now 
Giles  was  going  to  be  punished  for  his  be- 
haviour and  that  it  served  him  right. 

**  I  wish  Mr.  Brandon  would  sing  a  solo 
instead,"  said  Jane,  humbly.  ^^  I  am  often 
afraid  that  I  sing  out  of  tune,  and  I  don't 
like  to  exhibit  my  defects." 

This  was  so  true,  and  so  modestly  said, 
that  I  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  her 
being  made  to  sing.  **  You  will  sing  ?  "  I 
said  to  him.    "  Pray  do." 

**  Of  course,"  he  answered. 

Jane  named  a  song  that  she  wished  for ; 
and  while  he  sang  it,  I  thought  I  had  never 
heard  anything  so  sweet  in  my  life,  and  as 
it  went  on,  I  sat  as  forward  as  I  could,  be- 
cause an  inconvenient  tear  stole  down 
Jane  Wilson's  cheek,  and  dropped  upon 
her  glore. 

I  was  so  sorry  I  had  broaght  her  that  I 
could  almost  have  cried  too,  and  I  felt  com- 
forted to  be  sure  that  Valentine  did  not 
see  the  tear,  for  he  was  pulling  some  bits 
of  fern  out  of  the  rock  behind  us,  and  com- 
paring them  with  other  bits  that  he  had  in 
a  pocket  note-book. 

*«  That's  not  green  spleenWort^  old  fel- 


low," said  Mr.  Brandon,  the  moment  he 
had  finished  his  son^;  ''you  need  not 
think  it."  And  they  oegan  to  argue  to- 
gether about  the  ferns  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Valentine  and  I  had  found  a  great 
many  varieties,  as  we  supposed ;  bat  when 
they  were  spread  in  the  note-book  before 
Jane's  more  learned  eyes,  some  of  them 
were  condemned  as  young  specimens  of 
the  more  common  sorts,  and  several  as 
mere  duplicates  in  different  stages  of 
growth. 

I  wa^  rery  much  disappointed  when  Jane 
said  that  none  of  it  was  the  "  viridA," 

«  But  there  is  some  here,"  said  Gilos, 
"  and  if  you  really  care  to  see  it,  I  can 
easily  show  it  you,  —  it  is  not  a  hoftdred 
yards  from  this  spot." 

He  sprang  up,  and  I  half  meohanicaBjf 
rose  when  he  held  out  his  hand  to  me. 

**  Val,"  he  said,  "  if  you  and  Jane  will  go 
over  the  bridee,  I'll  bring  Miss  Grahua 
round  to  the  knoll.  It's  a  much  shorter 
way ;  we  shall  be  there  before  you." 

*'  Very  well,"  said  Valentine,  and  Giles, 
who  had  not  let  go  my  hand,  put  it  on  his 
arm,  and  we  set  off  at  a  brisk  pace  in  what 
seemed  the  wrong  direction.  We  crossed 
over  the  sandy  knoll,  and  came  to  the 
brink  of  the  stream  again.  He  let  go  mv 
hand  and  vaulted  over  it,  fetching  a  wheel- 
barrow which  was  in  the  field  on  the  other 
side. 

**The  spleenwort's  on  this  bank,^'  he 
said,  as  he  returned,  *' a  little  lower  down." 
He  turned  the  wheel-barrow  up3ide  down 
in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and  setting 
his  foot  on  it  to  keep  it  steady,  invited  me 
to  step  on  it;  which  I  did,  and  crossed 
easily;  then  he  returned  it  to  the  spot 
where  he  had  found  it,  and  we  went  on  a 
few  paces,  where  we  foand  the  delioals 
weed,  and  saw  Valentine  and  Jane  giving 
the  lunch-basket  to  our  girl-messenger, 
who  had  come  for  it. 

Giles  lauffhed,  and  waving  his  hand  to 
them,  signalled  to  Valentine  to  go  over  the 
bridge  and  take  our  usual  path. 

Valentine  seemed  undecided;  but  Giles 
got  me  to  take  his  arm  again,  and  set 
forth  at  a  good  pace  ^ith  me  over  the 
sandy  knolls  and  hollows.  ^  We  shall  be 
there  long  before  them,"  be  repeated. 
*'  He  must  go  over  the  bridge,  for  he  cant 
cross  up  there."  Then  we  climbed  a  hill, 
and  as  we  came  down  to  the  knoll  where 
we  were  to  wait,  he  indulged  in  a  series  of 
what,  in  talking  of  his  sister  Emily's  laogh, 
he  had  called  *'  ecstatic  little  chuckles." 

**I  am  afraid  Valentine  would  go  op 
there  after  us,"  I  said,  **  and  expect  to  find 
a  bridge." 
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*^Then  be  woald  haye  to  eome  baek 
agsin,**  said  Giles,  '^for  he  would  neTer 
think  of  the  wbeel-barrow ;  and  if  he  did, 
be  could  not  jam p  over  to  it :  besides,  it  is 
awsfa  a  slight  affiitr  that  Jane's  foot  would 
bffttak  in  the  bottom  of  it." 

**  Ton  are  very  tiresome  to-daj ;  I  hard- 
If  know  yon  1  Valentine  won't  like  mj 
not  walking  with  him." 

'^Tben  he  shouldn't  hare  done  itl " 

«  He  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  wHb  it," 
I  answered,  not  pretending  to  misunder- 
stand him;  **\t  was  entirely  my  doing. 
Why  should  you  expect  me  to  debar  my- 
self from  the  society  of  my  friends  ?  "  I 
ooatinued;  but  I  could  not  help  laugh- 
ing. 

^  Jane  Wilson  does  not  care  for  me  a 
ringle  straw,"  he  said,  as  we  sat  down  on 
the  knoll ;  **  how  should  she  ?  —  we  hare 
been  familiarly  aco  oainted  with  one  anoth- 
er all  our  lives.  No,"  he  repeated,  **  not  a 
single  straw." 

•"  Oh,  doesn't  she  t "  I  thought ;  but  I 
did  not  say  a  word,  and  that  was  lucky, 
for  he  added  quite  deliberately,  **  And  as 
fsr  me,  I  do  assure  you  that  I  would  rather 
be  hanged  to-morrow  than  marry  her  I  " 

**  lio  one  asks  you  to  marry  her,"  I  ex- 
elaimed. 

**  Tes,  you  are  aU,  always^  asking  me  to 
marry  her  t  It's  no  use.  There  they  are, 
a  mile  oflE^  skirting  the  cliff  I  Even  at  this 
distance  I  can  see  how  gloriously  sulky 
Valis." 

**  No  wonder,,  poor  fellow :  he  has  got  to 
go  all  round  the  promontory  on  the  beach, 
and  we  have  just  crossed  the  top.'* 

**  You  will  not  tell  him  what  I  have  been 

**  No,"  I  answered ;  and  I  sat  demurely 
beside  him,  thinking  how  cross  Valentine 
would  be  at  my  not  having  managed  bet- 
ttf. 

**  You  made  me  do  it  you  know  I"  he 
eotttinned. 

Giles  had  a  very  keen  sense  of  the 
comical  side  of  things ;  and  when  he  saw 
Jane  Wilson  plunging  through  the  shingle, 
and  Valentine  disconsolately  peering  up 
for  us  in  all  directions  but  the  right  one, 
he  said,  **  But  you  won't  let  this  sort  of 
thing  happen  again,  will  you  ?  "  Then  he 
uttered  another  short  lauffh,  and  finished 
it  up  with  such  a  heart-sick  sigh,  thai  I 
tamed,  quite  surprised,  to  look  at  hgn. 

«*  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  I  exclaimed  in- 
▼olnntarily. 

*» Nothing's  the  matter  that  I  know  of," 
he  answered.  **  excepting,"  —  and  then  he 
notually  laughed  again, — ^excepting  that 
Vm  BO  miserable." 


**  Oh,"  I  answered,  almost  in  dismay,  <<  I 
hope  you're  not  in  earnest." 

**  I  can^t  help  sighing  now  and  then,"  he 
renlied;  ^l  suppose  it  has  become  a 
habit  with  me."  Then  looking  up,  and 
observing  my  surprise  and  anxiety,  he 
said, —  **  It  is  quice  true,  I  assure  you; 
jon  cannot  imagine  how  perfectly  mis- 
erable I  am  I " 

I  continued  to  look  at  him,  and  really 
did  not  know  what  to  say. 

^  And  it  makes  tne  so  restless  that  I 
don't  know  what  to  do  with  myself,"  he 
went  on. 

*^  1  hope,  as  you  have  told  me  this,  you 
will  tell  me  something  more,"  I  presently 
said. 

''I  did  not  mean  to  tell  yon ;  I  am  only 

Soaded  into  telling  it  now  on  account  of 
ane." 

**  But  is  it  quite  out  of  the  question  that 
I  might  be  able  to  help  in  some  way,  if  I 
knew  something  more*/" 

^  There's  not  the  least  use,"  he  answered, 
**  in  my  telling  anyone  anything." 

^'Are  you  so  very  sure  that  I  can  do 
nothing  at  all  ?  " 

**  No,"  he  said.  **  It  worries  me  to  have 
them  all  constantly  teasing  me  about  Jane. 
If  that  could  be  prevented  I  should  be 
grateful." 

**  I  will  try ;  and  I  am  not  going  to  ask 
any  question,  only  going  to  make  a  re- 
mark/' 

He  sighed  as  he  sat  by  me,  plucking  the 
little  plants  of  eyebright,  and  looking  al 
their  tiny  flowers.  **  Nothing  that  yon 
can  say  will  be  of  any  avail,"  he  answered. 
— <"  Valentine  is  not  to  know  of  this?  " 

«  No,"  I  replied. 

••  Nor  anyone  else  ?  " 

''Nor  anyone  else;  but  I  am  go'ng-  to 
make  my  remark,  and  it  does  not  call  for 
any  answer." 

"•  Well,"  he  answered,  <'  I  am  listening." 

**  I  wish  to  say  that  I  think  it  quite  im* 
probable — quite  out  of  all  nature  —  that 
it  should  fall  to  the  lot  of  one  man  to  be 
twice  the  victim  of  a  deep^,  faithful,  and 
perfectly  hopeless  love." 

He  made  me  no  answer^  and  after  a  long 
pause  I  went  on.  "  Women  can  often  give 
some  help  in  these  cases ;  would  it  not  be 
possible  to  get  this  lady,  whoever  she  is, 
to  oome  and  stay  here ;  or  could  not  we 
go  and  stay  near  where  she  is  ?  I  hope 
she  is  not  c[uite  out  of  your  reach." 

I  said  this,  because  i  had  a  fear  that  it 
might  be  one  particular  person  who  I  felt 
sure  wa$  out  of  his  reach. 

**  Yes,  she  is,"  he  answered,  with  a  fil- 
tering in  his  Toice,  and  a  degree  of  humil- 
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ity  that  made  me  hate  for  the  moment  the 
woman  I  had  in  my  thoughts.  **She  is 
far  out  of  my  reach,  and  far  abore  roe  too ; 
bat  she  is  so  inexpressibly  sweety  that  I 
do  really  think,  sometimes,  I  shall  break 
my  heart  about  her.*' 

«<  Oh,  then,"  I  thought  to  myself,  "  I  am 
certainly  wrong.  However  infatuated  he 
may  be,  he  never  could  apply  such  words 
as  'inexpressibly  sweet'  to  that  prond, 
cold  Maypole  ! 

I  sat  quite  still  beside  him,  oonsiderinff 
in  my  mind  the  lovely  sister  of  this  said 
Maypole,  and  wondering  whether  first  his 
ambition  and  then  his  love  might  have 
brought  him  to  her  feet,  and  I  thoaglit 
she  was  not  so  utterly  out  of  his  reach ; 
but  while  I  was  considering  whether  I 
would  venture  to  allude  to  her,  he  looked 
np,  and  said  with  a  catch  in  his  voice,  **  It's 
very  unfortunate  for  me,  isn*t  it  ?  "  Then 
he  sprang  up  suddenly  and  said,  **  There, 
they  will  be  here  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Do  you  mind  my  leaving  you,  and  going 
over  the  cliffi  ?  " 

"  O  yes,  indeed  I  do ;  because  the  cows 
come  over  the  cliffs  sometimes,  and  they 
have  such  long  horns  —  I  don't  like  them. 
Do  stay  till  Valentine  comes.  I  don't 
want  to  say  another  word  about  this,  now 
or  ever,  excepting  that  I  think  only  mar- 
riage can  make  any  attachment  truly  hope- 
less." 

He  answered  in  a  very  low  voice, ''  I 
agree  with  you."  I  was  deeply  sorry 
then.  I  considered  that  there  was  indeed 
nothing  more  to  be  said ;  and  as  he  leaned 
his  chin  upon  his  hand,  and  gazdd  out  sea- 
ward, evidently  thinking  of  this  ill-starred 
love,  his  whole  face  was  so  changed,  so 
softened,  aod  so  full  of  passionate  feeling, 
that  the  little  remains  of  resentment  and 
reserve  which  I  had  felt  towards  him  all 
melted  away,  and  I  began  to  talk  to  him 
on  various  things  that  I  thought  ought  to 
give  him  comfort  and  pleasure,  ana  sup- 
ply a  meaning  to  his  life.  He  had  res- 
cued so  many  families,  I  reminded  him, 
from  poverty  and  wretchedness,  there  was 
hardly  any  part  of  the  world  where  some- 
body was  not  doing  well  whom  he  had 
taken  there. 

*'  Tes,"  he  answered,  after  a  pause  ;  **  do 
vou  know,  I  have  taken  out  more  than  two 
hundred  people.  I  was  counting  them  up 
the  other  day." 

So  on  that  hint  I  spake,  and  adminis- 
tered a  little  of  that  harmless  flattery 
which  an  unhappv   man    generally   finds 

Eleasant ;  and  as  ne  sat  and  listened  with 
is   chin    in   his  hand,  he  began  to  look 
rather  less  moody,  till  at  last,  as  the  ab- 


sentees approached,  he  lifted  up  his  bead, 
and  went  down  with  me  to  meet  them. 
Valentine  was  exceedingly  out  of  temper, 
—  I  had  never  seen  him  anything  like  so 
cross ;  and  Jane  Wilson  was  so  determin- 
edly silent,  that  I  saw  she  was  displeased. 
With  great  difficulty  I  managed  to  pat 
Valentine  in  better  humour,  and  induced 
Jane  to  answer  a  few  remarks  about  the* 
spleen-wort;  but  the  walk  dragged  on 
wearily  till,  turning  one  of  the  cliA^  we 
met  a  whole  posse  of  people  whom  we 
knew,  got  mingled  among  them,  Jane  was 
carried  on  to  sail  with  them,  Giles  climbed 
the  cliff  and  made  off;  and  Valentine  and 
I,  being  left  alone,  became  cheerful  and 
good-humoured  directly. 

I  felt  quite  uncomfortable  about  Giles 
till  I  saw  him  again,  which  I  did  the  next 
day,  looking  just  as  usual. 

I  came  through  the  hou^e,  and  beleld 
him  and  Valentine  seated  on  a  garden 
border,  each  in  a  kitchen  chair,  the  back 
legs  whereof  were  deeply  embedded  in  the 
mould. 

That  garden  was  a  sight  to  be  seen! 
It  was  full  of  somewhat  straggling  and  neg- 
lected rose-trees,  and  on  their  account 
Giles  had  hired  the  house,  giving  an  ex- 
tra half-guinea  a  week  on  consideration 
that  he  should  be  allowed  to  bud  and 
graft  all  these  trees,  as  well  as  some  mis- 
erable plum  and  cherry  trees,  as  much  as 
he  liked* 

It  was  suppose  d  to  be  a  fine  thing  to 
know  how  to  bud  and  graft  trees,  if  one 
was  going  to  live  in  a  new  country,  aod 
I  can  only  say  that  I  hope  these  trees 
liked  it.  Valentine  was  sitting  before  a 
large  rose  bush,  which  was  absolutely  eoT> 
ered  with  buds :  he  was  arrayed  in  a  garden- 
er's large  white  apron,  and  was  now  going 
to  begin  to  graft :  he  had  a  washtub  half 
full  of  clay  beside  him,  and  Giles  wai 
kneading  some  of  it  in  his  shapely  hands. 

"  How  tiresome  of  you,  D.  dear,  to  be  so 
late,"  said  Valentine,  **  when  you  know  I 
have  to  go  and  bathe  almost  directly !  " 

Giles  turned  away  to  his  plum-tree  with 
a  lump  of  clay  in  his  palm.  I  saw  at  once 
that  he  was  in  a  very  difibrent  humoar 
from  that  of  the  day  before.  As  I  came 
in,  I  had  heard  him  whistling  the  air  of 
the  minuet  in  Samson;  and  I  now  saw 
that  in  a  certain  way  he  was  enjoying 
himself:  his  coat  and  waistcoat  were  cS, 
and  having  made  at  different  times  nine- 
teen day  puddings,  which  he  called  grafts, 
all  over  the  miserable  mossy  little  tree, 
he  was  now  finishing  a  twentieth. 

He  had  got  so  accustomed  to  the  ai- 
pect   of  the   tree,  that  when  Valentine 
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broQght  me  up  to  it,  and  I  gave  way  to 
irresistible  laughter,  he  looked  at  first  quite 
surprised. 

'^  What  la  the  matter  with  it  ?  '^  he  ex- 
claimed, stepping  op  to  obserye  it  from  the 
same  point  of  view.  **  I  really  flattered 
tered  myself  that  it  looked  like  business." 

^  Oh,"  I  answered, "  it  is  such  a  wretched, 
sickly  little  object,  and  the  puddings  are 
so  large ;  and  besides,  all  this  bass  and 
tape  and  ribbon  that  you've  tied  them 
up  with  looks  so  forlorn,  fluttering 
aboot." 

"I  was  obliged  to  tie  them  np,"  he  an- 
swered, laughing  in  his  turn,  "  because 
some  of  them  tumbled  down.  Yes,  I  see 
it  has  rather  a  mangy  efiect  I  " 

The  ground  underneath  was  strewed 
with  lamps  that  looked  a  little  like  swal- 
lows'-nests,  and  almost  all  its  leaves  had 
been  picked  off. 

**  Every  tree,  D.  dear,  in  the  garden  over 
there  will  look  exactly  like  this  when  he 
has  done  them,"  said  Valentine,  with  suave 
gravity.  *'  But  now  I  must  go :  sit  down 
in  this  chair  till  I  come  back  "  —  he  brought 
up  one  of  the  kitchen  chairs  —  *'  don't 
stir.  Giles  must  not  be  left  without  any 
protection,"  he  added  in  aloud  whisper; 
and  off  he  set.  I  sat  perfectly  silent  for 
at  least  twenty  minutes,  then  Giles  said,  — 

"  This  is  all  your  doing." 

^  Yes,  I  know,  and  I  am  very  penitent." 

Something  comic  seemed  to  occur  to 
him;  for  he  parted  the  little  twigs  that 
he  might  see  me  better,  and  looking  me 
in  the  face  said  deliberately,  '*  it's  not  Miss 
Tott;  ^'  then  he  let  the  leafy  twigs  go  to- 
gether again,  went  on  with  his  work,  and 
I  heard  him  laughing.  I  could  hardly  be- 
lieve it,  and  yet  if  be  was  not  telling  me 
that  it  was  not  Miss  Tott  who  was  the  ob- 
ject of  this  hopeless  love,  I  could  not  tell 
what  he  meant.  *«  Not  Miss  Tott  ?  "  I  re- 
peated in  amazement. 

*^  Yes.  I  feel  that  yon  must  have  been 
speculating  about  this;  and  it  really  is 
very  hard  upon  you,  for  you  can  make  no 
investigations,  because  you  know  you  said, 
of  your  own  accord,  that  you  shoidd  never 
allude  to  the  subject  again,  either  to  me  or 
to  any  one  else  — '  now  or  at  any  future 
time '  were  your  words,  I  think  ?  " 

**  Yes,"  I  said,  for  I  understood  his  hint ; 
"  and  I  never  will  —  never." 

** Thank  you;  and  so  I  thought  you 
might  be  glad  to  know  that  it  was  not 
Miss  Tott." 

"  Dear  Mr.  Brandon,  how  can  you  be  so 
ridiculous  1 " 

"For  you  looked  so  wistfully  at  me  just 
now  that " 
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"  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  promise  you  not 
to  do  it  again." 

I  heard  that  same  heart-sick  sigh ;  but 
he  presently  said  in  his  usual  tone,  *<  I  hate 
to  be  commiserated.  How  Miss  TotUwould 
hav^  enjoyed  to  hear  my  confessions  of 
yesterday!  But,  even  now,  I'm  not 
crushed  I " 

''  What  could  have  put  it  into  your  head 
to  think  I  should  suppose  her  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  it?  We  never  did 
anything  but  laugh  at  her,  poor  thing." 

**  No ;  I  was  far  from  thinking  of  love 
then  ;•  but  as  I  told  you  that  I  was  in  Lon- 
don when  I  fell  into  this  pit " 

"  You  never  did,"  I  answered,  very  much 
confirmed  in  my  fear  that  the  lovely  sister 
of  the  Maypole  was  his  love.  "  Why 
should  we  talk  of  this  sorrowful  matter 
any  more  ?  "  The  Wilsons  had  chanced 
to  mention  a  certain  family  that  '  very 
morning,  and,  without  any  question  on  my 
part,  it  had  come  out  that  this  lady  was 
lately  married. 

"  No,*'  he  answered ;  "  why  indeed  ?  And 
that  reminds  me  that  Valentine  has  been 
taking  upon  himself  to  lecture  me  this 
morning  and  yesterday.  The  airs  that  boy 
gives  himself,  now  he  is  engaged,  are  per- 
fectly irresistible." 

"  That  boy  I "  I  repeated,  rather  indig- 
nantlv. 

*'  Ices,"  said  Giles,  laughing  at  the  rec« 
ollection  of  it ;  "  he  can't  bear  to  hear  me 
call  you  Miss  Graham" 

*'It  does  seem  rather  formal,  because 
you  know  I  shall  be  your  sister  soon." 

"  He  asked  me  to  call  you  D.,  as  he 
does." 

"  And  what  did  you  say  ?  " 

"  I  said  I  wouldn't." 

«  You  did  ?  " 

**Yes;  I  hate  nicknames.  By-the-bye, 
you  don't  like  my  Christian  name.  It's 
because  you  don't  like  me." 

"  I  shall  call  you  Mr,  Brandon.** 

<*  But  Valentine  is  very  anxious  that  we 
'  should  like  each  other  better ' ;  that  was 
how  he  phrased  it,"  said  Giles ;  **  and  he 
made  me  promif^e  to  tell  you  so." 

" I  suppose  we  shall,  then,  for  his  sake,' 
I  answered,  feeling  a  little  piqued.  I  felt 
my  face  cover  itself  with  blushes  ;  yet  I 
managed  to  stammer  out,  as  Giles  was  be- 
hind the  tree,  "  I  hope  —  indeed  I  am  sure 
—  that  Valentine  has  never  had  the  least 
hint  of  what  —  what  may  have  caused  me 
once  to  feel  some  resentment." 

"  Of  course  not,"  said  Giles,  earnestly, 
and  to  my  great  discomfiture  cominc^  for- 
ward and  facing  me ;  "  how  could  you 
think  so  ?  " 
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He  retreated  to  his  work  when  I  tamed 
my  face  away  from  him.  I  thought,  if  we 
were  ever  to  be  friends,  now  was  the  time, 
and  I  said, — 

"  You  have  never  told  me  that  you  were 
aware  you  had  made  a  mistake." 

*^  But  I  am  aware  of  it,"  he  answered, 
hastily;  "deeply,  painfully  aware." 

"  That  is  quite  enough  to  say,"  I  an- 
Bwered.  "I  shall  feel  quite  differently 
now.  I  shall  be  so  much  pleased  —  so 
thankful  to  forget  it." 

"  I  thought  yesterday  that  you  had  for- 
gotten it,**  said  Giles ;  "  no  one  who  felt 
auy  resentment  could  have  tried  to  com- 
fort me  as  you  did." 

"  I  did  forget  it.  Do  you  think  I  have 
no  feeling?  —  do  you  tbink  now  that  I 
have  no  regard  for  you  at  all  ?  — do  you 
think  no  human  sorrow  touches  me  ?  " 

I  tried  to  twinkle  away  two  tears  that 
had  gathered  under  my  eyelids,  but  they 
would  trickle  down,  and  I  was  obliged 
to  take  out  my  handkerchief  to  wipe  them 
away. 

"  I  will  call  you  anything  you  like,"  said 
Giles,  quite  in  his  ordinary  tone ;  "  I  was 
only  joking  when  I  found  fault  with  the 
nickname.  What  can  it  matter  to  a  fellow 
with  such  a  weight  on  his  heart  as  I 
have?"  And  then  there  came  a  pause, 
and  it  distressed  me  to  hear  a  sound  un- 
commonly like  a  short  sob  behind  the 
tree ;  but  in  two  minutes  Valentine  was 
half-way  down  the  garden,  and  Giles  had 
met  him,  and  was  making  game  of  him  be- 
cause the  sun  had  caught  his  nose  and 
made  it  red. 

"  That  comes,"  said  Giles,  "  of  having  a 
complexion  like  a  lady's." 

"Look  at  D.,"  answered  Valentine; 
"  the  sun  never  tans  her." 

"  No,"  I  replied,  "  and  I  wish  it  would. 
It  would  make  me  look  older." 

"Tou  are  afraid  we  shall  be  a  ridicu- 
lously young-looking  couple :  that  is  the 
fact,"  sail!  Valentine. 

"  But  I  consider  that  I  look  quite  grown 
up  now,"  was  my  youthful  answer. 

"  You  look  seventeen,  if  you  look  a  day," 
said  Valentine.  And  he  continued  in  a 
reassuring  tone,  "  You'll  look  older  in 
time.'^  There  upon  he  took  me  out  for 
a  walk,  and  told  me  with  great  glee  that 
he  had  overheard  a  group  of  people  talk- 
ing of  me  as  he  was  leaning  out  of  the 
window  and  I  passed  with  Anne  Molton. 
They  said  I  had  a  figure  like  a  sylph. 

"Yes,"  I  answered,  "I've  often  heard 
that  before.    I  don't  care  about  it  at  all.'^ 

"You  ungrateful  little  thing  1"  said 
ValentineJ'>  what  would  you"  have  ?  " 


'<  The  reason  you  think  me  so  little,"  I 
replied,  "  is  because  you're  so  big.  I'm 
nearly  as  tall  as  the  majority  of  women." 

"And  they  said,"  he  continued,  ''that 
you  had  the  sweetest  and  most  innocent 
face  they  had  ever  seen."' 

"  I  don't  care  about  that  either,"  I  an- 
swered, laughing ;  "  for  you  would  never 
have  found  it  out  unless  these  strangers 
had  out  it  into  your  head." 

"6hl  it  signifies  what  I  think,  then, 
does  it  ?  Well  now,  what  do  you  think  of 
my  appearance  ?     Am  I  handsome  ?  " 

"  Very  handsome  \ " 

"  Perhaps,"  he  said,  "  you'll  tell  me  yoa 
don't  care  about  that  either." 

"  I  shall,  if  you  ask  me.  But  now  let  us 
be  grave,  and  let  me  tell  you  what  I 
mean." 

"  All  right,"  he  answered ;  but  I  don't 
believe  you  know  yourself  what  you 
mean." 

"  Yes,  I  do.  I  wish  it  might  hare  been 
my  lot  to  have  a  more  womanly  and  ma- 
ture air,  so  that  people  would  have  ex- 
pected more  of  me,  and  by  treating  me  as 
if  they  did,  would  have  helped  me  to  be 
something  more " 

"  Ah  1  we  have  aspirations.  Hang  as- 
pirations I  —  I  never  had  any ;  but  Pm 
always  the  victim  of  other  people's  aspira- 
tions on  my  account." 

"Yes;  but  do  have    some   now  I    We^ 
both  of  us  want  dignity ;  aspire  to  manly 
dignity,  will  you,  and  take  a  more  serious 
view  of  things  in  general  ?  " 

"  You  mean,"  said  Valentine,  cxplodmg 
with  laughter,  "  that  you've  seen  *  V.  M.* 
cut  on  the  bathing-machines." 

"  No,  I  haven't." 

"  That's  because  you  didn't  look,  then. 
I've  cut  those  harmonious  initials  on  every 
one  of  them.  Now,  if  you'll  promise  sol- 
emnly never  to  talk  to  me  in  this  way 
again,  I,  on  my  part,  promise  that  I  won't 

"  Won't  what,  Valentine  ?  " 
"  Won't  cut  them  on  the  pier." 
He  laughed  with  delight  when  he  had 
said  this ;  for  he  saw  he  had.  taken  me  in, 
and  obliged  me  to  laugh  too. 

"  If  you  had  seen  Giles  and  me  at  six 
o'clock  yesterday  morning,''  he  presently 
said,  "  you  would  have  been  quite  satisfied 
both  about  our  manly  dignity  and  our  ear- 
nest views  of  life." 
"  What  did  you  do  ?  " 
"  We  took  one  of  those  kitchen  chairs 
into  the  lane.  I  sat  upon  it.  There  are 
some  lovely  crab-trees  in  the  lane,  D.  dear; 
Giles  got  up  into  one  of  them  and  made 
three  puddings  in  it.    Two  girls,  who  were 
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going  by  with  milk  to  sell,  stopped,  and 
when  they  saw  what  we  were  about,  they 
perfectly  yelled  with  laughter.  I  don't 
know  how  it  is,  but  our  puddings  are  so 
big  I  I  grafted  the  lower  bouglu  at  the 
same  time.  Next  year  that  tree  will  burst 
oat  with  all  sorts  of  queer  fruit." 

CHAPTER    XXX. 

"IxsflO  not  thy  own  for  want  of  ukinf  for  it: 
twill  get  thee  no  thanko."  Fullbr. 

As  the  Wibons  continued  to  stay  at  our 
little  seaside  retrea't,  they  gradually   di- 
minished our  pleasure,  and  at  last  took  al- 
most all  of  it  away.    They  made  acquaint- 
ance with  several  other  families ;  they  in- 
cited friends  of  their  own  to  stay  with 
them,  and  introduced  them  to  us,  so  that 
we   were  now  almost  always  in  a  large 
company.    Valentine  liked  this  better  than 
I  did :  he  was  naturally  more  sociable,  and 
now  that  we  were  engaged,  and  he   was 
sure  of  me,  I  did  not  wish  that  he  should 
feel  me  to  be  any  burden,  and  would  not 
be  exacting ;  so  I  took  care  to  press  his  ac- 
ceptance of  every  invitation  that  he  seemed 
pleased  with,  though  sometimes   Liz  and 
Mrs.  Henfrey  would  excuse  themselves, 
and  consequently  I  did  not  go.    I  reflected 
that  he  would  have  little  chance  of  this 
kind   of  pleasure  in  New   Zealand;  yet, 
though  I  knew  he  could  easily  do  without 
it  when  the  time  came,  I  resolved  never  to 
be  the  means  of  hastening  it. 

I  thought  afterwards  that  it  was  a  pity 
I  had  been  so  anxious  to  be  obliging,  for  it 
was  evidently  then  his  business,  and  more 
according  to  the  nature  of  things,  that  he 
should  have  been  anxious  about  obliging 
me;  and  I  have  several  times  observed 
that  nobody  thanks  one  for  giving  up  what 
is  clearly  one's  own  —  not  even  the  person 
for  whom  it  is  done,  for  he  either  thinks  it 
is  all  right,  which  is  a  pity,  or  he  knows  it 
is  not  all  right,  and  by  accepting  it  lowers 
himself^  or  he  does  not  think  about  it, 
which  is  nearly  as  bad. 

It  was  not  Valentine's  fault  that  I  en- 
couraged him  to  do  exactly  as  he  pleased, 
or  that  he  was  already  master  of  the  situ- 
ation; and  I  cannot  be  angry  with  bim 
now  when  I  reflect  how  much  pleasure  he 
gave  me  often  and  long,  and  in  the  end 
more  than  in  the  beginning. 

I  was  quite  aware  that,  comfortable  as 
we  were  in  each  other's  companionship, 
oozy  as  were  our  confidences,  and  cheerful 
our  chats  over  the  future,  we  were  not 
what  is  popularly  called  in  love.  My  af- 
fection for  him  was  an  act  of  gratitude ; 
bis  affection  for  me  was  partly  friendship, 


partly  habit,  and  partly  pride  in  the  not 
unamiable  notion  of  an  early  independence 
with  a  wife  and  a  home  of  his  own. 

All  this  sounds  very  prosaic,  and  I  know 
it  was  tame  and  commonplace  ;  but  it  was 
the  only  hope  of  not  losing  by  long  dis- 
tance the  kindest  and  freshest  of  compan- 
ions. It  was  what  was  offered,  and  all  that 
was  offered ;  why  then  was  I  to  be  left  ut- 
terly alone  in  this  hemisphere,  with  no  one 
to  work  for  but  the  people  in  my  district, 
and  no  one  to  care  for  but  Anne  Molton, 
because  I  thought  we  might  have  loved 
each  other  more  ? 

I  was  only  to  stay  a  few  days  longer  by 
the  seaside.  We  had  agreed  that  we  would 
be  married  late  in  January,  and  that  Anne 
Molton  should  sail  before  our  wedding, 
with  three  young  women  whom  we  had 
determined  to  befriend,  and  with  the  two 
little  darlings  from  Chartres.  Their 
grandmother  was  dead,  and  Giles  had 
asked  Valenline  whether  he  would  ask  me 
if  I  should  like  to  have  them  with  me : 
they  had  no  provision ;  and  if  1  would  take 
the  trouble  of  them,  he  would  undertake 
to  defray  the  expense. 

I  agreed  gladly ;  the  little  creatures  were 
sent  for,  and  can^e  down  by  train  to  our 
watering-place  three  days  before  I  left  it, 
with  a  stout  bonne.  Mr.  Brandon  went 
down  to  Southampton  to  fetch  them,  and  I 
did  not  see  them  till  they  were  seated  one 
on  either  side  of  him  on  the  lee  side  of  a 
bathing-machine. 

They  did  not  remember  me  ;  but  the  el- 
der recollected  him,  and  the  little  one  was 
already  charmed  with  him  and  his  stories 
and  his  songs.  I  saw  that  they  would  be 
a  great  charge ;  but  Giles  was  not  to  be 
refused  anything,  he  had  been  so  good  to 
us. 

I  sat  down  near  them,  that  I  might  see 
what  species  of  creatures  they  were.  They 
had  not  forgotten  their  English.  "  I  like 
this  place,"  said  the  eldest;  '*  1  said  to 
Nannette  that  I  wanted  to  go  across  the 
sea  again." 

**  Yes,"  said  the  little  one,  "  for  now  we 
can  see  some  live  ships :  at  Chartres  we 
only  saw  dead  old  things,  that  can't  sail ; 
horses  had  to  drag  them." 

As  she  spoke  she  stroked  Mr.  Brandon's 
face  and  hair  all  over  with  her  soft  hands. 
It  was  evident  that  this  little  one  was  the 
favourite,  and  the  elder  sat  by  gravely  and 
(quietly,  not  thinking  of  taking  such  liber- 
ties, but  quite  at  home.  **  Now  sing  to  us 
again,"  she  demanded,  laying  her  head  on 
his  shoulder,  and  beginning  to  suck  fmr 
thumb ;  ^*  sing  to  us  about  the  star  and  the 
Holy  Babe." 
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Giles  complied,  and  when  he  ceased  the 
elder  child  said,  **  He  makes  me  cry." 

*'  That's  because  you  are  silly.  Look  at 
me ;  I  hear  him  sing,  and  I  don't  cry.  Now 
tell  us  about  the  bears,  —  another  story, 
quite  a  new  one,  about  white  bears,  but 
they  are  not  to  kill  anything.*' 

«  What  are  they  to  eat,  then  ?  " 

"  Why,  why,"  pursing  up  her  little  mouth 
and  considering,  *'they  can  eat  some  of 
those  animals  that  were  drowned  in  the 
flood,  and  never  went  into  the  ark,  can't 
they  V  " 

The  ever-compliant  narrator  accordingly 
compounded  a  story  to  order  —  a  story  of 
white  bears,  describing  their  dens,  their 
young  cubs,  and  their  dinners ;  also  their 
amusements  on  the  ice,  and  how  they 
growled  when  they  were  angry.  This  last 
was  by  far  the  most  popular  part  of  the 
entertainment,  and  was  repeated  several 
times  with  renewed  applause.  In  the  mean- 
time the  French  nurse  sat  all  amazement  at 
the  infatuation  of  the  two  young  English 
bachelors;  for  Valentine  was  almost  as 
fond  of  children  as  St.  Greorge,  and  sat 
softly  whistling  and  contemplating  them 
with  amiable  curiosity.  I  was  delighted, 
for  they  were  the  freshest  and  simplest  lit- 
tle creatures  in  the  world ;  and  when  Giles 
obligingly  assured  Valentine  that  they 
would  never  give  any  trouble  worth  men- 
tioning, and  Valentine  said,  **  Of  course 
not,"  I  did  not  say  a  word.  I  thought,  if 
th^rc  was  anything  to  be  found  out.  Time 
would  reveal  it  as  far  as  he  was  concerned ; 
and  men  are  seldom  able  to  estimate  cor- 
rectly the  amount  of  trouble  that  domestic 
matters  give  to  women,  these  two  brothers 
being  both  very  good  examples  of  the  fact. 

And  now  the  day  came  when  I  was  to 
return  to  London ;  it  was  not  thought  prop- 
er that  Valentine  should  escort  me,  I  there- 
fore went  up  with  Anne  Molton.  There 
was  much  to  be  done  —  my  outfit  to  get 
ready,  and  many  things  to  be  bought  for 
future  comfort;  specially  books  to  select, 
seeds  of  all  kinds,  cutlery,  and  everything 
likely  to  be  wanted  in  a  house  that  did  not 
come  under  the  name  of  actual  furniture. 

I  felt  a  sort  of  pang  at  leaving  that  sweet 
place  :  it  was  to  be  my  last  sojourn  At  an 
English  village  by  the  sea.  This  was  like 
taking  leave  of  my  country.  I  should  see 
little  more  of  it,  but  remain  with  Anne  in 
London  till  within  a  week  of  my  wedding- 
day;  then  she  was  to  take  me  down  to 
Wigfield,  for  it  had  been  agreed  that  I 
should  be  married  there.  This  would  be 
the  most  convenient  plan ;  for  Mrs.  Hen- 
Irey  and  Liz  could  not  oome  up  to  London 
at  that  time  of  the  year,  and  there  was  no 


need  to  consider  Tom's  or  my  uncle's  con- 
venience, for  neither  intended  to  be  pres- 
ent ;  so  I  left  everything  to  Mrs.  Henfrej, 
and  she  arranged  that  Xiz  should  be  my 
one  bridesmaid,  and  that  St.  George  shoald 
give  me  away. 

The  whole  party,  including  the  children, 
escorted  me  and  Anne  to  the  railway  sta- 
tion ;  and  the  last  words  were  spokeo,  and 
the  last  kisf-es  given,  with  much  laughing 
and  joking  on  both  sides.  When  I  say 
words  and  kisses,  I  do  not  speak  of  anj 
words  but  such  as  all  could  hear.  Valen- 
tine and  I  had  no  private  leaye-taking ;  he 
was  particular  in  his  directions  respecting 
the  pattern  of  the  dinner-service,  which 
was  left  to  me  to  choose,  and  also  respect- 
ing the  fashion  and  material  of  my  wed- 
ding gown,  but  no  nearer  interests 
troubled  us.  The  kisses  also  were  given 
by  the  ladies.  Valentipe  did  not  offer  one ; 
indeed,  I  should  not  have  accepted  it,  if  he 
had. 

But  he  and  I  were  becoming  very  much 
attached  to  each  other  notwithstanding, 
and  I  pleased  myself  with  thinking  that 
his  style  of  affection  was  likely  to  grow 
and  last.  He  was  not  an  intellectual  young 
man,  but  he  was  clear-headed  and  partica- 
larly  reasonable.  His  affection  for  me  was 
of  a  reasonable  kind.  **  Why  should  I  ex- 
pect you  to  be  faultless?"  he  once  said; 
'*  I  am  full  of  faults  myself."  And  when  I 
remarked  one  day,  as  I  still  sometimes  did, 
that  I  hoped  we  really  were  sufficiently  at- 
tached to  each  other  to  be  happy,  he  re- 
plied, ''  Affection  is  a  habit  as  well  as  an 
instinct,  —  it  is  sure  to  strengthen ;  do  not 
be  afraid  of  that.  And  we  shall  soon  have 
all  our  interests  in  common  —  that  is  a 
very  great  thing ;  besides,  I  want  to  be  my 
own  master.** 

"  And  mine,"  I  observed.  "  I  think  you 
have  aspirations  at  last,  and  they  are  in 
that  direction." 

"  Perhaps  so,  dearest ;  besides,  I  always 
said  I  would  marry  very  young." 

"  But  Prentice  put  that  into  your  head." 

"  So  he  did,  and  good  luck  to  him  for 
it." 

"  You  would  never  have  thought  of  it 
but  for  him." 

**  I  am  not  at  all  sure  of  that*  I  believe 
you  would  have  put  it  into  my  head,  if  he 
hadn't;  besides,  what's  the  good  of  hag- 
gling about  it?  I'll  tell  you  another  aa- 
pirauon  I  have,  and  that  is  to  make  St 
George  really  like  you." 

*^  Why  what  makes  you  think  he  does 
not  ?  "  I  asked. 

^  Oh,  you  know  very  well  that  be  doesn't* 
D. ;  besides,  I  told  you  the  other  day  that 
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I  had  taxed  him  with  it,  and  told  him  he 
ought  to  be  more  cordial." 

**  What  did  he  answer  ?  You  never  told 
me  that." 

**  No.  *  Well  then/  he  answered,  *  you 
should  not  be  always  talking  about  her.  I 
am  tired  of  your  everlasting  twaddle  about 
Miss  Graham.'  '"* 

"  Thea  pray  don't  weary  him  any  more 
in  that  way." 

"Easier  said  than  done,  you  blessed 
creature." 

Poor  St.  George,  I  could  easily  fancy 
how  painful  it  must  be  to  him  to  hear  Val- 
entine enlarge  on  the  pleasures  of  love  and 
domestic  life.  And  perhaps  I  knew  as  well 
as  Valentine  did,  that  though  he  tried  to 
overcome  his  coldness  towards  me,  he  had 
never  been  really  able  to  do  so  since  our 
quarrel  in  the  woods. 

**And  so  you  told  him  he  ought  to  be 
more  friendly  and  affectionate  to  me  V  "  I 
asked. 

**  Yes ;  and  he  laughed,  and  said  you 
kept  him  at  a  distance ;  he  said  also,  *  De- 
pend upon  it,  I  like  her  a  great  deal  better 
than  she  likes  me.' " 

I  felt  then  that  he  was  a  man  who  could 
forget  nothing ;  I  had  brought  myself  to 
get  an  acknowledgment  from  him,  which 
enabled  me  to  treat  him  as  if  the  scene  in 
the  wood  had  never  ooeurred ;  and  some- 
times when  the  weight  on  his  heart  op- 
pressed him,  he  had  shown  himself  glad  of 
my  sympathy.  I  had  even  seen  him,  more 
than  once,  deliberately  try  to  be  cordial, 
try  to  be  familiar  for  Valentine's  sake :  but 
it  was  no  use,  the  old  feeling  soon  recurred, 
and  the  old  manner. 

I  thought  often  on  this  conversation 
for  the  first  day  or  two  of  my  stay  in  "Lon- 
don] but  I  had  a  good  deal  to  do,  and 
Valentine's  delightful  letters  soon  pushed 
it  in  the  background. 

I  helped  Anne  Molton  to  make  the  whole 
of  my  wedding  outfit,  which  was  the  more 
ample  because  I  knew  that  at  the  Anti- 
pooes  I  should  have  little  leisure  for  needle- 
work, and  few  shops  to  make  purchases  in. 
I  also  helped  Anne  with  her  own  outfit, 
and  gave  my  three  protegees  a  lesson  daily 
in  reading  and  writing.  I  wanted  them  to 
be  able  to  read  their  Bibles,  and  write 
home  to  their  friends  when  I  took  them  far 
away  from  these  friends,  and  far  away  per- 
haps from  all  earthly  instructors. 

So  very  busy  going  about  shopping,  so 
very  busy  packing,  aiid  choosing  mer- 
chandise, crockery,  seeds,  books,  drapery, 
and  cutlery,  so  very  busy  learning  the 
mysteries  of  bread-making,  crust-making, 
pudding-making,  &c.,  &c.,  that  I  was  not 


conscious  of  a  certain  little  fact  till  an 
ignorant  servant-maid  pointed  it  out  to 
n^e. 

I  was  sitting  in  the  parlour ;  Mrs.  Bol- 
ton was  out,  as  she  so  often  was,  giving  a 
lesson;  a  postman's  knock  came  to  the 
door.  I  thought'  nothing  of  it ;  the  ~door 
was  open,  and  Anne  Molton  met  the  west- 
country  servant-maid  in  the  passage.  "  Is 
that  for  Miss  Graham  ?  " 

*'  Ay,  it's  for  she ;  her  don't  get  so  many 
letters  as  her  used  to  do  —  do  her  ?  " 

She  brought  in  a  letter  from  Valentine, 
and  as  I  held  it  in  my  hand,  I  happened 
to  look  up  at  Anne  Molton,  and  saw  that 
my  glance  troubled  her.  She  was  consid- 
ering whether  I  had  heard  the  speech  of 
the  housemaid,  and  when  she  had  left  me  to 
my  letter,  the  words  seemed  to  ring  in  my 
ears :  **  Her  don't  get  so  many  letters  as 
her  used  to  do,  —  do  her  ?  " 

I  put  down  the  letter  before  I  read  it, 
and  smiled  at  myself  for  the  momentary 
pang  I  had  felt.  What  if  he  did  writ^ 
somewhat  seldomer,  was  he  not  as  busy  as 
myself,  learning  all  sorts  of  things  that 
were  likely  to  prove  useful  to  us  both,  and 
paying  hurried  visits  to  numerous  relatives 
and  friends  ?  What  if  he  did  write  rath- 
er seldomer,  had  I  not  also  written  rather 
seldomer  myself?  I  opened  the  letter, 
the  dear  kind  affectionate  letter,  in  which 
he  alluded  to  his  not  writing  so  ofteu,  and 
hoped  I  knew  it  was  because  he  was  so 
busy,  and  so  much  hurried  from  place  to 
place. 

It  was  a  short  letter,  written  late  in  the 
evening,  and  more  full  of  excuae  than  of 
news.  As  if  I  wanted  him  to  be  always 
afraid  of  annoying  me,  or  of  making  me 
uneasy  I  I  sat  down  at  once  and  an- 
swered the  letter;  told  him  not  to  imagine 
that  I  was  of  an  exacting  turn  —  that  I 
was  satisfied  in  the  possession  of  his  affec- 
tion, and  did  not  want  him  to  rob  himself 
of  rest  in  order  to  assure  me  of  its  con- 
tinuance, a  circumstance  that  I  had  never 
doubted. 

That  was  by  far  the  most  affectionate 
letteV  I  had  ever  written  to  him,  and  it  did 
me  good ;  it  made  me  feel  so  secure,  and 
so  trustful.  I  believe  I  had  a  kind  of 
feeling,  that,  being  such  a  letter  as  it  was, 
it  was  almost  sure  of  an  answer  in  a  day 
or  two,  if  not  even  by  return  of  post ;  and 
1  set  to  my  work  again,  afler  it  was  writ- 
ten, with  a  cheerful  heart. 

But  an  answer  did  not  come,  and  when  I 
had  waited  as  long  as  usual,  and  two  or 
three  days  longer,  I  almost  wished  he  had 
not  taken  me  so  completely  at  my  word. 
But  he  was  a  man  and  I  was  a  woman :  I 
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had  taken  great  pains  to  make  liim  sup- 
pose that  I  was  above,  or  devoid  of,  all  the 
little  weaknesses,  and  exactions,  and  anx- 
ieties of  my  sex.  He  was  treating  me, 
therefore,  as  if  I  were  a  man,  taking  me 
at  my  word,  and  paying  me  the  compli- 
ment to  believe  me,  for  when  the  letter 
did  come  (and  it  came  at  last)  it  was  short, 
and  contained  no  allusion  to  what  I  had 
said,  but  contained  a  droll  account  of  some 
cricket  matches  at  which  he  had  been  pres- 
ent, and  a  compliment  to  me  on  my  good 
sense,  which  did.  not  expect  him  to  find 
time  to  write  as  often  when  his  hands  were 
full  as  when  he  had  nothing  to  do. 

Dear  fellow  I  I  accepted  the  compli- 
ment, and  tried  to  be  pleased  with  it,  and 
to  be  sure  that  the  shortness  of  his  letters 
was  no  more  than  I  might  reasonably 
expect. 

Letters,  at  least  the  letters  of  most  peo- 
ple, become  unsatisfactory  after  long  ab- 
sence. At  first,  after  they  have  parted, 
there  are  fresh  recollections,  and  increased 
familiarity  to  make  them  easy ;  but  after  a 
time,  if  people  care  for  each  other  very 
much,  and  are  sensitive,  there  are  fre- 
quently misunderstandings,  which  would 
occur  in  personal  intercourse  and  be  soon 
set  right,  but  which,  brooded  over  between 
the  letter  and  its  answer,  derive  an  im- 
portance that  they  do  not  deserve. 

So  ion^  as  people  keep  to  the  rela- 
tion of  facts  m  their  letters,  and  think 
they  know  each  other  well  enough,  all  is 
easy,  but  if  they  go  from  facts  to  opinions 
and  feelings,  if  they  anxiously  desire  to 
know  each  other  more  and  more,  it  is  very 
hard  to  do  this  by  such  means.  There  is 
not  the  tell-tale  human  voice,  and  the 
changing  human  eye,  to  help  them  to  this 
further  acquaintance ;  the  mystery  that  we 
want  to  penetrate,  the  soul  that  we  want 
to  reach  with  our  souls,  cannot  unveil  it- 
self to  us  in  a  sheet  of  paper,  even  if  it 
yearns  to  do  so,  and  is  willing  to  let  us 
know  as  much  as  we  can  understand. 

Some  such  thought  as  this  was  often  in 
my  mind,  when,  recollecting  how  I  had 
written  to  him,  I  read  his  answers.  I 
wrote  from  within,  he  answered  from  with- 
out. I  wrote  of  what  I  felt,  he  of  what 
had  happened.  "  Ah,  well  1  *'  I  thought, 
'^  we  shall  soon  be  always  together,  and 
then  I  know  I  can  get  you  to  tell  me 
Whatever  I  please."  It  was  a  new  phase 
in  his  character,  to  shrink,  as  it  were,  from 
inspection,  and  it  interested,  though  it 
teased  me.  Once  he  had  been  too  open, 
too  careless,  about  the  impression  that 
might  be  made  by  his  words  and  actions ; 
he  did  not  sufficiently  sort  his  thoughts 


and  ideas,  but  poured  them  out  jost  as 
they  came  to  the  surface.  Now  I  perceired 
I  a  certain  caution  in  his  letters;  he  was 
I  more  anxious  to  please  me ;  he  often  apolo- 
'  gized  for  not  writing  oftener,  and  some- 
times observed  that  he  felt  he  was  un- 
worthy of  me,  which  was  such  a  very  new 
view  of  things  for  him  to  take,  that  the 
first  time  he  advanced  it  I  could  not  help 
laughing,  and  then,  blushing,  I  felt  that 
perhaps  he  was  falling  in  love  with  me 
after  all  1 

But  by  Christmas  I  began  to  feel  really 
uneasy  at  the  few  letters  I  got,  and  their 
shortness;  they  were  affectionate,  bat 
restrained,  and  I  longed  for  the  time  when 
we  should  meet,  for  it  was  of  no  use  writ- 
ing to  inquire  the  cause  of  these  changes, 
it  only  did  harm.  Sometimes  I  felt  almost 
afraid  that  so  early  a  marriage  and  en- 
trance on  the  grave  responsibilities  of  life, 
was  beginning  to  be  an  alarming  idea  to 
him;  but  this  notion  I  would  not  allov 
myself  to  entertain  long,  for  he  was  always 
interested  in  my  accounts  of  my  purchases, 
particularly  about  the  pattern  of  the  tea- 
service,  and  eloquent  in  hb  description  of 
the  pups  he  was  bringing  up  to  take  with 
him,  and  the  guns  he  had  bought,  and  fish- 
ing tackle  and  tools. 

So  I  worked  on  till  the  last  of  my  gowns 
was /finished,  till  my  wedding-dress,  veil, 
and  wreath  were  packed  up,  till  I  had 
taken  my  leave  of  the  poor  people,  and  of 
Miss  Tott,  the  only  acquaintance  I  had  in 
London,  and  till,  having  paid  all  my  bills, 
I  found  myself  seated  in  the  cab,  and  driv- 
ing with  Anne  Molton  to  the  railway- 
station,  to  proceed  to  Wigfield. 

It  wanted  only  a  week  to  the  day  fixed 
for  hiy  wedding.  I  had  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
Henfrey  in  my  hand,  in  which  she  fixed 
the  train  I  was  to  come  by.  Valentine 
was  in  Derbyshire,  but  he  would  be  home 
in  time  to  meet  me ;  and  she  particularly 
hoped  I  would  take  care  of  a  box  which 
she  had  ordered  a  man  to  bring  to  me  at 
the  station  ;  it  must  come  in  the  carriage 
with  me,  and  I  was  to  keep  my  eye  on  it, 
for  it  contained  my  wedding-cake. 

Droll  that  I  should  take  my  own  cake 
down  with  me ;  it  made  me  smile  through 
my  tears,  for  I  was  shedding  a  few  natural 
tears.  At  the  station,  I  was  to  part  with 
Anne  Molton,  my  dear  faithful  loving 
friend  Anne  Molton. 

We  kissed  each  other  when  I  was  seated 
in  the  carriage,  and  she  wished  me  joy.  I 
watched  her  as  the  train  steamed  rapidly 
out  of  the  station,  and  felt  that  I  had 
parted  with  the  only  friend  I  had  in  the 
world  who  was  not  of  my  future  husband's 
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family,  or  utterly  out  of  my  reach  and  be- 
yond my  ken.  < 

In  two  days  she  was  to  sail,  and  as  we 
did  not  mean  to  do  so  till  about  six  weeks 
after  our  marriage,  we  hoped  she  would 
be  in  our  new  home  long  enough  before 
we  reached  it  to  make  it  orderly  and  com- 
fortable. To  her  were  intrusted  the  guns, 
the  seeds,  and  all  the  purchases,  excepting 
what  I  wanted  for  my  own  wearing.  The 
pups,  of  course,  were  too  precious  to  sail 
under  feminine  superintendence;  so  was 
Valentine's  cart,  and  the  strong  little  bas- 
ket carriage  that  he  had  bought  for  my 
use. 

It  was  about  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon when  I  reached  the  well-remembered 
station,  and  looked  out,  in  a  flush  of  ex- 
citement that  made  me  warm  from  head  to 
foot. 

I  waited  till  I  feared  the  train  would  be 
going  on,  then  I  put  out  my  head,  and 
when  I  said  I  was  to  stop  at  Wigfield, 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  bad  language 
used  among  the  men,  which  hurried  me  to 
the  point  of  keeping  my  wonder  at  a  dis- 
tance. I  got  out  of  the  carriage,  and  being 
desired  to  look  sharp,  ran  with  the  guard 
to  identify  my  luggage,  which  they  were 
hauling  about  with  most  furious  haste,  and 
it  was  not  till  I  saw  it  on  the  pavement, 
and  the  train  in  motion,  that  this  wonder 
at  Valentine's  absence'  returned. 

**  la  the  train  before  its  time  V  "  I  asked. 

"  Quite  contrairy,"  was  the  gruff  an- 
swer ;  it's  a  quarter  of  an  hour  late." 

I  walked  into  the  little  waiting-room  and 
sat  down.  At  five  o'clock,  it  being  dark, 
and  Valentine  not  come  for  me,  I  ordered 
a  fly,  and  started  by  myself  for  the  house. 
I  was  full  of  fear  that  I  must  have  mis- 
taken the  day,  and  hoped  if  I  had  they 
would  not  suppose  I  had  done  it  on  pur- 
pose that  I  might  be  with  them  sooner. 

We  reached  the  house  and  stopped.  It 
became  evident  to  me,  before  I  had  crossed 
the  hall  that  I  was'  not  expected,  and  when 
the  thin  old  footman  left  me  in  the  morn- 
ine-room,  I  felt  as  shy  and  as  ashamed  as 
if  I  had  come  unasked,  and  their  neglect 
in  being  unprepared  was  entirely  my  own 
fault 

A  leisurely  foot  coming  down  the  stairs, 
and  a  very  rapid  one  directly  after  (Val- 
entine's, I  hoped).  The  latter  overtook 
the  former  at  the  stairs  foot. 

"  Come  here,  and  not  met  I  "  exclaimed 
Mr.  Brandon :  "Why,  what  does  the  fel- 
low mean  by  it  1 " 

*•  Fellow,  Giles!"  said  Mrs.  Henfrey; 
"  how  can  you  call  your  own  brother  such 
a  name  ?  " 


There  was  nothing  in  the  name,  but 
there  was  in  the  tone. 

"  He  wrote,"  proceeded  Mrs.  Henftey, 
'*  and  said  he  couldn't  come  home  to-day, 
and,  of  course,  I  supposed  he  had  written 
to  her  to  the  same  effect ;  he  said  he 
should." 

I*  Hang  himl"  was  the  fraternal  re- 
joinder; "it's  a  disgrace  to  my  house, 
that  she  should  have  waited  at  that  hole 
of  a  station,  on  such  an  occasion  too  I  " 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Mrs.  Henfrey,  sooth- 
ingly. *<  And  where  have  they  put  the 
poor  child,  I  wonder  ?  " 

Daring  the  rapid  colloquy,  I  had  just 
had  time  to  advance  to  the  door,  and  I  now 
presented  myself  blushingly,  and  said,  *<  I 
am  here,  Mrs.  Henfrey."  The  words  "  my 
house,"  had  accounted  to  me  for  St. 
George's  unusual  heat,  almost  at  the  mo- 
ment when  it  astonished  me.  The  sudden 
consciousness  that  I  was  his  guest,  did  not 
make  me  feel  any  more  at  home,  and  I 
wondered  that  I  had  not  remembered  it 
before. 

He  had  a  bedroom  candle  in  his  hand, 
and  when  I  appeared  he  cleared  his  rather 
irate  face  as  quickly  as  he  possibly  could, 
but  was  evidently  vexed  that  I  should 
have  overheard  the  conversation,  and  be- 
gan to  ring  for  different  servants  and  ex- 
cite a  considerable  bustle,  with  a  view,  as 
it  appeared,  to  my  speedy  accommodation 
in  what  he  was  pleased  to  consider  a  suit- 
able style  for  his  brother's  bride  elect. 

So  I  was  shortly  taken  upstairs  and  en- 
sconced in  the  very  best  bed-room,  with  a 
crackling  fire,  and  two  large  candles,  and 
some  big  glasses,  together  with  other  lux- 
uries to  which  I  had  become  quite  unac- 
customed. 

I  was  not  seriously  uncomfortable  at 
Valentine's  absence;  he  had  no  doubt 
written  to  me,  but  the  letter  had  not  ar- 
rived in  time  to  stop  me.  St.  George  had 
only  entered  the  house  an  hour  before  I 
did ;  he  had  been  away  three  days,  there- 
fore my  first  reception  was  quite  account- 
ed for,  and  when  I  made  my  appearance 
in  the  drawing-room  ready  dressed  for 
dinner  I  felt  contented  and  easy,  the  more 
so  as  they  all  greeted  me  with  kindness. 

Two  friends  of  Mr.  Brandon's  arrived  to 
dine  with  us,  and  during  dinner  there  was 
plenty  of  conversation,  but  as  time  wore 
on  I  felt  less  comfortable,  because  I  had 
become  aware  that,  though  he  talked, 
laughed,  and  exerted  himself,  he  stole  a 
moment  now  and  then  to  cogitate,  and 
during  these  intervals  of  thought  he  had  a 
puzzled  and  surprised  air,  which  came  on 
him  many  times  during  the  evening  and 
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gathered  strength  every  time  that  it  oc- 
curred. 

When  two  people  are  deeply  interested 
in  a  third  person,  and  are  thinking  of  this 
said  third,  they  sometimes  become  con- 
scious of  each  other's  thoughts. 

I  was  perfectly  certain  that  St.  George, 
like  myself,  was  thinking  of  Valentine  and 
considering  why  he  had  not  returned ;  we 
were  both  travelling  on  the  same  roaid, — 
the  road  to  Derby, —  and  our  spirits  passed 
and  repassed  each  other  on  the  way. 

Every  one  was  cheerful  and  gay;  dis- 
pite  these  thoughtful  intervals,  he  con- 
trived to  keep  them  so.  I  talked  as  much 
as  any  one,  but  watched  him,  and  soon 
found  that  he  was  avoiding  my  eye;  he 
frequently  addressed  me  or  answered  my 
questions  without  looking  at  me.  Here 
was  something  more  to  be  disquieted  at ; 
he  was  aware  as  well  as  myself  of  this 
community  of  thoughts,  and  was  trying  to 
prevent  my  reading  more  of  his.  One 
of  the  straugers  began  to  talk  to  me,  and 
I  was  obliged  to  turn  away  and  listen ; 
when  I  was  released  I  darted  an  anxious 
glance  at  him,  and,  thrown  off  his  guard, 
he  involuntarily  lifted  his  eyes.  That  pe- 
culiar change  of  countenance  instantly 
took  place  which  often  follows  a  conscious- 
ness of  detection.  I  had  become  possessed 
of  something  that  he  wished  to  nide,  and 
in  spite  of  himself  his  face  acknowledged 
tiie  fact 

"  He  will  come  by  the  nine  o'clock  train 
to-morrow  morning,  of  course,''  said  St. 
George  as  we  parted  for  the  night. 

Liz  came  up  with  me  to  my  room,  for 
we  had  been  told  that  a  number  of  boxes, 
six  or  eight  boxes,  had  come  for  me  and 
had  been  carried  up  to  my  room. 

They  were  marked  No.  1,  No.  2,  &c. 
And  we  got  No.  1  opened  and  found  a' let- 
ter in  it  from  my  uncle ;  a  curious  formal 
letter  setting  forth  that  he  wished  me  all 
happiness  in  the  married  state,  and  that 
he  had  decided  on  giving  me  a  trousseau 
in  additiofa  to  what  he  had  settled  on  me, 
Mr.  Brandon,  as  I  might  be  aware,  being 
my  trustee.  Mrs.  Brand  had  been  sent  by 
him  to  Paris  to  choose  the  trousseau,  and 
he  hoped  I  should  approve  it. 

There  was  a  letter  also  from  Mrs.  Brand. 
She  had  evidently  taken  great  pleasure  in 
her  task,  hoped  I  should  like  her  taste, 
and  reminded  me  that  the  gowns  were 
sure  to  fit,  for  she  had  old  ones  of  mine  in 
her  possession  and  had  taken  them  with 
her  as  guides. 

Neither  of  us  had  ever  seen  such  a  quan- 
tity of  grandeur  before.  Nothing  could 
be  more  ridiculous  than   most   of  these 


beautiful  dresses  for  a  settler's  wife  in 
Naw  Zealand,  but  we  decided  that  I  shoald 
wear  a  fresh  one  every  day  while  I  stayed 
at  Wigfield,  and  we  took  out  a  sort  of 
morning  robe,  of  the  softest  white  muslm, 
with  a  blue  quilted  satin  petticoat; 
and  in  this  it  was  agreed  that  I  shoald  ap- 
pear before  Valentine  the  next  morDing 
and  completely  take  his  breath  away. 

Liz  was  in  such  perfectly  good  spirits, 
so  secure  that  Valentine  would  come  by 
the  nine  o'clock  train,  that  she  imparted 
all  her  tranquillity  to  me,  but  we  both  sat 
up  so  late,  fascinated  by  the  fine  clothes, 
that  we  overslept  ourselves  the  nextmorn- 
iug  and  were  neither  of  us  down  to  family 
prayers. 

We  chanced  to  meet  on  the  stairs,  and  I 
said  to  her,  "  What  time  do  the  letters 
come  in  ?  " 

''Not  till  the  same  train  that  brings 
Valentine,"  she  answered,  and  she  opeoed 
the  dining-room  door  and  ushered  me  in 
with  an  air. 

We  related  the  affair  of  the  boxes. 

''  Isn't  this  beautiful ! "  exclaimed  Lis. 

"Lovely,"  said  Mrs.  Henfrey;  "walk 
about  a  little,  my  dear,  that  I  may  see  it 
Wonderful,  indeed,  are  their  works  at 
Paris." 

"  Valentine  will  fall  flat  when  he  sees 
it,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Brandon.  ''  In  fact,  it's 
dangerous  for  any  man  to  look  at!  I 
must  have  a  screen."  Whereupon  he 
took  one  down  from  the  chimney-pieoe, 
and  held  it  between  me  and  himself  with 
affected  alarm. 

•*  It's  like  a  baby's  robe,  isn't  it  ?  "  he 
said. 

**  A  baby's  robe  1 "  repeated  Liz :  "  why, 
it's  open  in  the  front." 

*'  les,  but  it's  made  of  Mull  mttslin," 
observed  Mrs.  Henfrey;  "that's  why  he 
thinks  so  —  and  it's  all  enriched  with  work 
and  lace."  ' 

"  But  I  think  that  fluffy  thing  she  wore 
last  night  was  prettier  still,"  contLoaed 
St.  George ;  "when  she  came  floating  in 
she  looked  like  a  delicate  cloud  with  two 
dove's  eyes  in  it." 

The  imaginary  beauty  again  I  bat  oh, 
how  coldly  he  spoke,  and  as  I  -drew  near 
to  him  I  could  not  help  saying  softly,  *^  If 
I  ever  have  a  brother-in-law  who  admires 
my  face         " 

"  Which  will  soon  be  the  case,"  he  inter- 
rupted. 

"  And  if  he  ever  sd^s  to  me  the  sort  of 
thing  you  have  said  just  now,  I  shall  feel 
it." 

"  You  shall  feel  it  ?  "  he  repeated,  look- 
ing a  little  uncomfortable.  ^ 
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**  Tea,  I  shall  wish,  oh,  bo  much  1  that  I 
might  exchange  the  whole  of  his  admira- 
tion for  a  very  little  of  his  reji^ard." 

Neither  of  his  sisters  heard  this  speech ; 
for  the  moment  he  looked  a  little  ashamed. 
« I'm  going  to  give  you  a  proof  of  my  re- 
gard shortly,^'  he  said,  laughing ;  "  I  think 
you  will  consider  it  a  very  delicate  at- 
tention." 

I  saw  that  he  alluded  to  some  wedding 
present,  and  could  not  help  blushing  as  I 
answered :  ''  Thank  you, —  you  are  sure  it 
it  is  not  a  proof  merely  of  your  generosi- 
ty ?     I  haye  hsd  plenty  of  those  already." 

*'  In  all  discussions  with  you,  I  am  sure 
to  get  the  worst  of  it,*^  he  answered,  as  if 
amused,  and  pleased;  ''no  —  I  think  I 
may  say  this  is  a  proof  of  my  regard." 
Then,  **  Valentine  is  sure  to  be  infatuated 
about  this  blue  thing,'*  he  presently  added. 

**  1  wish  him  to  like  it.  I  always  want 
him  to  be  pleased." 

**  He  shall  be  pleased,"  said  St.  George, 
''or  we'll  know  the  reason  whyl  What 
shall  I  do  to  him  if  he  isn't?  you  may 
command  me  to  any  extent,"  and  as  he 
spoke,  turning  his  face  towards  the  win- 
dow, I  saw  it  change  a  little.  The  dog- 
cart was  coming  back,  and  Valentine  was 
not  in  it. 


From  Krersis's  "  Literatur  and  Cnltar  Hlttoiiaehe 

Stttdlen/' 

SKETCH  OF  FRITZ  BEUTER. 

Fritz  Reuter  was  bom  on  the  7th  of 
November,  1810,  at  Stavenhagen,  in  Meek- 
lenburg-Schwerin.  His  father  was  Biir- 
germeister  of  the  city,  and,  in  addition  to 
this  office,  he  carried  on  a  large  farm  and 
an  extensive  brewery.  People  of  all  classes 
were  constantly  coming  and  going ;  there 
was  much  to  see,  to  hear,  and  to  do ;  and 
the  boy,  growing  up  under  these  ihanifold 
impressions  of  gamen,  forest,  and'  field, 
accumulated  a  capital  of  firm  health  and 
lively  susceptibilities ;  a  treasure  of  ines- 
timable worth  to  an  educated  man,  as  any 
one  will  acknowledge,  who  has  had  the 
good  fortune  to  pass  his  years  of  boyhood 
m  the  country.  If  this  education  of  Na- 
ture was  not  supplemented  by  good,  regu- 
lar instruction,  —  which  was,  indeed,  quite 
wanting,  —  neither  was  it  spoiled  through 
pedantic  interference.  Renter's  teachers, 
up  to  his  fourteenth  year,  were  amateurs 
oi  more  or  less  originality ;  a  merchant's 
clerk,  a  student,  a  tailor,  the  watchmaker, 
Droz  (whose  acquaintance  we  make  in 
"Ut  de  Franzosentid),  and   particularly 


"  Uncle  Herse  "  —  (mentioned  in  the  same 
work),  an  apothecary  retired  from  busi- 
ness, joYial,  original  to  quaintness,  rich  in 
experience,  never  at  a  loss  for  a  story  or 
an  illustration,  and  a  thoughtful,  tender 
lover  of  nature ;  "  Vogelsprache  kund,  wie 
Salamo."  Wandering,  with  his  Fritz, 
through  field  and  forest,  Herse  would  inter- 
pret the  songs  and  chatter  of  the  birds, 
and  we  can  trace  the  influence  upon  the 
boy's  fancy,  in  his  poem,  "  Hanne  Nute.'* 
Amtmann  Weber,  in  the  stately  castle  of 
the  little  town,  Mamsell  Westphalen,  Fritz 
Sahlmann,  the  whole  picture  gallery  of 
"  Ut  de  Franzosentid,"  were  known  and 
loved  by  Reuter  in  his  childhood. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  sent  to 
the  '  gymnasium  (grammar-school)  at 
Friedland,  afterwards  to  that  at  Parchim, 
and  at  twenty-one  he  entered  the  univer- 
sity at  Rostock ;  no  precocious  genius,  as 
one  may  see,  but  a  slowly  and  substantial- 
ly developed  character.  This  development 
was  to  be  carried  on  in  a  severe  but  ihor^ 
ough  school. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  in  the  spring 
of  1832  Grerman  students  were  rather 
lightheaded.  The  revolution  of  July  had, 
like  a  gust  of  wind,  broken  through  the 
dense,  sultry  atmosphere  of  the  Restora- 
tion. The  Romantic  had  been  borne  to  its 
grave,  amid  the  derisive  laughter  of  its 
own  disciples,  and  the  indignant  scorn  of 
a  younger  generation  of  philosophic  think- 
ers. Action,  Freedom,  National  greatness 
were  the  watchwords  for  the  warmer- 
blooded  portion  of  the  German  literati, 
and  the  youth  under  their  influence ;  while 
the  masses,  especially  at  the  North,  pursued 
their  daily  tou  in  stolid  indifference.  Un- 
der such  aspects,  Reuter  entered,  at  Eas- 
ter, 1832,  shortly  before  the  "  Hambacher 
Fest "  (on  the  27th  of  May),  the  univer- 
sity of  Jena. 

From  the  influences  of  the  "  Befreinngs- 
Erieg  "  and  of  fiurschenschaft,  and  under 
the  mild  government  of  Earl  August  and 
Goethe,  Jena  was  still  the  centre  of  Ger- 
man-student courage  and  audacity.  When 
Reuter  entered  their  ranks,  the  students, 
in  their  two  divisions  of  "  Germanen  "and 
"Arminen,"  were  contending  in  the  old 
time-honored  ways,  with  words  and  songs, 
with  beer-mugs,  foils  and  bludgeons,  for 
the  supremacy  and  the  leadership  to  free- 
dom and  glory.  The  latter  were  in  favor 
of  exercising  moral  influences  merely,  for 
the  enlightenment  and  freedom  of  the 
mind;  the  former  denounced  the  despots 
who  would,  by  such  methods,  compel  the 
delay  of  their  attack,  and  clamored  for 
action,  and,  in  default  of  more  worthy  op- 
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ponentP,  exercised  their  powers  upon  the 
"faint-hearted"  Arminen.  Fritz  Beuter, 
the  robust,  almost  gigantic  young  Meck- 
lenburger,  threw  himself  upon  the  practi- 
cal side.  He  became  a  redoubted  cham- 
pion of  the  Germanen,  at  the  bier-haus  or 
on  the  duel-ground,  talked  and  drank  with 
the  best  of  them,  for  Grerman  Freedom 
and  Unity,  and  did  great  credit  to  his  early 
training  in  the  paternal  beer^sellar  at  Sta- 
\renhagen.  So  passed  a  jolly  and,  as  he 
believed,  harmless  year,  and  the  next 
sprincr  found  him  again  at  home,  when,  on 
the  3rd  of  April,  1833,  the  notorious 
Frankfort  guard-house  outrage  drew  down 
the  storm  of  the  great  ^'  Demagogen  hetze  " 
upon  the  German  universities.  These 
were  the  last  orgies  of  the  system  intro- 
duced under  the  auspices  of  Metternich 
and  the  Holy  Alliance ;  melancholy  from 
the  severity  with  which  the  victims  were 
sacrificed,  and  from  the  opinions  aqd  feel- 
ings revealed  among  contending  officials 
and  Judges ;  still  more  melancholy  from  the 
indifference  with  which  these  events  were 
received  by  the  sense  of  justice  among  the 
educated  classes,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
people  at  large.  Let  him  who,  discontent- 
ed with  the  present,  grumbles  at  the  futil- 
ity of  our  efforts  and  laments  the  depre- 
ciation of  national  character,  read  these 
things,  draw  the  comparison,  and  — be 
ashamed  I 

Beuter  ran,  as  it  were,  to  meet  his  mis- 
fortunes, not  only  with  great  want  of  fore- 
sight, but  with  absolute  audacity.  Al- 
though warned,  he  went,  in  the  autumn  of 
1833,  to  Berlin,  into  the  very  den  of  the 
lion,  was  arrested,  and  ensured  for  a  year 
all  the  refined  tortures  of  an  investigation, 
as  conducted  at  that  period,  in  the  Haus- 
vogtei  (city  prison),  and  was  then,  with 
thirty-eight  others,  condemned  to  death; 
a  sentence  "  graciously  *'  commuted  to  thir- 
ty years'  imprisonment.  Mere^  student's 
talk,  and  projects,  quite  commonly  favor- 
ed, ''for  the  establishment  of  a  free  and 
united  German  Confederacy,"  —  without 
any  attempt  to  inaugurate  the  actual  de- 
velopment of  such  projects  —  were  all  that 
they  were  accused  of.  "  We  were  too 
weak  to  act,  too  stupid  to  write  —  so  after 
the  regular  German  fashion,  we  talked, 
wearing  the  German  colors,  in  broad  day- 
light, at  a  German  university!  "  So,  says 
Beuter  himself,  calling  things  by  their 
right  names.  Now  began  the  **Festung- 
Btid"  (period  of  imprisonment  in  fortress- 
es^, at  first  with  confinement  in  dark,  un- 
wnolesome  cells,  in  a  horrible  atmosphere, 
and  daily  provisions  at  the  rate  of  five 
silber  groschens.    The  first  three  years 


and  a  half  were  spent  in  this  manner,  at 
Silberberg ;  then  followed  (Februarv  and 
March,  1837)  the  six-weeks'  episode  of 
milder  imprisonment  at  Glogau,  with  the 
charming  delineation  of  which  "  Ut  mine 
Festungstid  ^'  begins.  It  was  a  brief 
gleam  of  light.  At  Magdeburg,  the  next 
station,  he  was  worse  off  than  ever ;  con- 
fined in  the  old  Inquisition,  in  cells  with 
little,  grated  air-holes  close  to  the  ceiling, 
allowed  exercise  only  in  a  peatilenti^ 
reeking  court-yard, -and  under  severe  en- 
forcement of  regulations,  by  a  Command- 
ant who  ^  wished  to  show  the  world  how 
traitors  should  be  dealt  with."  After  the 
death  of  this  worthy  officer,  in  about  a 
year,  his  successor  procured  an  exchange 
of  prisons  for  most  of  the  '*  demagogues," 
whose  lives  were  endangered  by  coofine- 
ment  in  such  a  locality.  Keuter  was  sent 
to  Berlin,  detained  in  the  Hausvogtei,  the 
place  of  such  dreary  recollections,  for 
three  days  and  three  nights,  in  a  cold  cell, 
with  no  bed,  freezing  and  starving,  to  en- 
joy "Uncle  Dambach's"  well-known  at- 
tentions, and  then  transferred,  in  the  spring 
of  1838,  to  Graudenz  on  the  Weicbsel, 
where,  under  the  rule  of  an  honorable  vet- 
eran of  the  Freiheit's-Krieg,  followed  those 
last,  in  comparison  endurable,  years  of 
confinement,  which  we  must  thank  for  the 
lively,  humorous  stories  of  the  rivalry  of 
"  Copernicus  "  and  "  the  Captain,"  of  the 
wedding  transparency,  of  the  dairy,  and 
of  Aurelia's  betrothal.  In  June,  1839,  the 
Mecklenburg  government  at  last  procared, 
not  indeed  the  freedom  of  this  "dangeroas 
traitor,"  but  his  transfer  to  milder  impris- 
onment, in  the  Mecklenburg  fortress  at 
Domitz ;  but  Friedrich  Wilhelm  III.  re- 
served to  himself  expressly  the  "  right  of 
pardon,"  that  is  to  say,  the  right  of  keep- 
ing him  still  longer  in  confinement,  7- and 
only  after  the  death  of  this  monarch,  and 
the  amnesty  of  Friedrich  Wilhelm  IV., 
was  the  student  Fritz  Beuter,  now  a  man 
of  thirty,  allowed,  in  the  autumn  of  1840, 
to  return  to  his  home. 

It  was  a  short,  bright  morning  of  free- 
dom and  happiness,  only  too  soon  0Te^ 
shadowed  by  heavy  clouds.  The  hardest 
trials  were  still  to  come.  Renter's  wm 
and  is  anything  but  a  scholarly  nature. 
To  see,  to  enjoy,  to  seize  with  energy,  and 
combine  with  artistic  power,  was  always 
easier  for  him,  than  the  constant,  perse- 
vering labor  of  the  understanding  and  the 
memory,  which  is  necessary  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge.  He  had,  daring  the 
"  Festungstid,*'  amid  dreams,  whimsical  at- 
tempts at  housekeeping,  and  unsuccessful 
experiments  of  one  sort  and  another,  pret- 
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fcy  nearly  forgotten  hiB  Law:  and  lovelj, 
jovial  Heidelberg,  where  he  was  sent  by 
hia  father  in  the  spring  of  1841  to  resume 
his  studies,  was  the  least  likely  of  places 
to  fasten  to  his  books  a  young  man  of 
thirty,  whose  fairest  years  had  been  wast- 
ed, and  whose  thirst  for  the  pleasures  of 
youth  was  still  unsatisfied.  He  made  up 
for  1(^  time,  to  the  best  of  his  ability ;  — 
but  rather  in  joTial  living  than  in  study ; 
and  his  father  was  finally  compelled  to  re- 
call him  to  his  home,  without  having  at- 
tained his  object.  So  Fritz  Renter  became 
a  **  Strom,"  as  they  say  in  Mecklenburg,  — 
a  ^  Landschwede  "  as  they  call  it  in  Prus- 
sia. He  worked  vigorously  upon  his  fa- 
ther's fields,  grew  blooming  and  strong, 
orerflowing  with  energy  and  vivacity,  and 
made  studies  from  Fachters  (i.e.,  tenant- 
&rmers),  laborers,  inspectors,  and  burgh- 
ers, for  his  futare  poems  and  stories.  Un- 
fortunately,—  or  perhaps  fortunately  for 
our  literature,  —  the  death/  of  his  father, 
in  1845,  put  an  end  to  this  joyous  life. 
TUe  estate  did  not  turn  out  as  valuable  as 
had  been  supposed;  it  was  necessary  to 
give  up  the  farm,  as  his  friends  prudently 
advised,  and  so  the  '* Strom''  became  a 
"Strom  a.  D."  (ausser  Diensten),  and, 
though  a  guest  without  home  or  vocation, 
he  was  everywhere  gladly  received  by  a 
large  circle  of  friends  and  relations,  in 
Mecklenburg  and  Pomerania.  During 
these  journeys  and  visits  he  collected,  at 
first  merely  for  social  use  and  amusement, 
the  "  L'auschen  und  Rimels,"  that  popular 
treasury  of  anecdotes  of  the  North-Ger- 
man country-folk.  In  1850,  when  already 
forty  years  old,  he  was  led  to  seek  a  new 
calling,  and  the  means  of  settling  in  life, 
by  falling  in  love.  This  brought  him,  at 
first,  under  a  harder  yoke  than  he  had 
borne  at  Grande nz ;  the  lot  of  a  private 
tutor,  who  gave  instructions,  for  two  gros- 
chens  an  hour,  to  the  youths  of  the  little 
country  town  of  Treptow  on  the  ToUense, 
after  he  had  "  purchased  for  27  1-2  gros- 
chen  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  Prus- 
sian citizen."  Of  course  he  could  not  sup- 
port a  household  on  such  an  income,  and  so, 
in  the  year  1853,  "  the  tenth  Muse,*'  stern 
Necessity,  assisted  at  the  birth  of  his  poet- 
ic firstborn  child, "  Lauschen  und  Rimels." 
The  reAlt  was  flattering,  though  his  repu- 
tation was  at  first  merely  local.  The 
Mecklenburg  and  Pomeranian  country- 
men were  delighted  with  his  jolly  stories 
of  stupidly-cunning  Bauers,  avaricious  pas- 
tors, despotic  magistrates,  haughty  Junk- 
ers. They  devoured  with  equal  appetite 
the  ^'Beise  nach  Bellingen,"  which  appeared 
soon  after  (1855).    But  the  distinguished 


critics  and  the  High  German  public  had 
weightier  matters  to  attend  to,  and  took 
no  heed  of  these  modest  wild  flowers 
blooming  upon  North-German  soil.  In 
'  1856,  Robert  Prutz  and  Julian  Schmidt 
'came  forward  with  hearty  and  eflective 
commendations  of  Renter,  which  were  the 
means  of  exposing  the  poet  not  only  to  the 
half-veiled  depreciation  of  Karl  Lutzkow 
(in  his  *^  Zauberer  von  Rom^'),  but  also  to 
an  open  contest  with  his  lyrical  predeces- 
sor in  Flatt-deutsch  poetry,  Glaus  Groth. 
After  this  his  works  appeared  in  rapid  se- 
quence ;  *'  Kein  Husung  "  in  1857, ''  Laus- 
chen und  Rimels,"  (new  series),  in  1858, 
"  Hanne  Nute,"  1859,  "  Woans  ik  tau  eine 
Fru  kam,"  and  "  Ut  de  Franzosentid,"  in 
1860,  "Schnrr-Murr,"*  1861, "  Ut  mine  Fes- 
tungstid,"  1882,  « Ut  mine  Stromtid,"  f 
1862-1865,  "  Ddrchlauchting,"  {  1866,  "  De 
Reise  nach  Konstantinopell,"  1867.  With 
the  exception  of  Frey tag's  "  Soil  und  Ha- 
ben,"  there  had  been  nothing  like  the  suc- 
cess of  these  works  in  German  fiction. 

The  ^'  Lauschen  und  Rimels,"  alone,  had 
released  the  poet  from  his  A.  B.  C.  slavery. 
He  removed,  in  1856,  to  New-Branden- 
burg. Since  1863,  he  has  resided  at  the 
foot  of  the  Wartburg,  in  a  happy  inde- 
pendence, such  as  Goethe  himself  never 
enjoyed. 

A  letter  from  Bayard  Taylor,  in  the 
Tribune,  dated  August,  1867,  speaks  of 
Fritz  Renter  as  follows : — 

**  In  August,  1858, 1  attended  the  cele- 
bration of  the  three-hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  university  of  Jena,  —  an  occa- 
sion which  drew  together  several  thou- 
sands of  the  former  students.  During  the 
festivities  of  the  Grand  CommerSj  I  had  a 
place  at  one  of  the  Saxon  tables,  between 
a  tall,  blond  gentleman  and  a  stout,  round- 
headed,  bushy-bearded  gentleman.  The 
former  was  Dr.  Alfred  Brehm,  the  African 
traveller  and  naturalist ;  the  latter,  Fritz 
Renter,  who  has  since  become  so  celebrat- 
ed as  the  Platt-deutsch  author, — the  found- 
er, indeed,  of  a  new  school  of  German  lit- 
erature. 

"  Fritz  Renter  resides  at  present  in  Eise- 
nach, in  a  cheerful  villa  at  the  foot  of  the 
Wartburg.  Being  there,  the  other  day, 
for  the  seventh  or  eighth  time,  on  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  spot  so  consecrated  by  the 
Minnesing;ers,  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  and 
Luther,  I  called  to  see  my  neighbor  of  the 

•  A  ChrlstmM  Story,  from  "  Soharr-Morr,"  will 
soon  appear  in  the  Living  Age. 

t  Ut  Mine  Stromtid  wiis  publislied  in  the  Living 
Age  during  the  year  1870. 

X  The  publication  of  this  story  will  be  oommenoed 
u  the  Living  Age  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
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Jena  festival.    He  was  not  at  home ;  but 
he  came  down  to  the  hotel  in  the  evening, 
—  unchanged,  except  that  the  dark,  heavy 
beard  had  become  quite  grar,  in  the  last 
nine  years.    There  is  much  Wendish  blood 
in  the  Duchy  of  Mecklenburg,  of  which  he 
is  a  native,  but  his  figure  struck  me  as  be- 
ing of  the  purest  Teutonic  type.    A  stout, 
strong  body,  broad  shoulders,  a  thick  neck, 
large,  round  head,  square  forehead,  small, 
gray  eyes,  and  ample  nose  and  mouth,  — 
these  are  physical  traits  not  inappropriate 
to  the  humorist ;  but  they  do  not  iofdicate 
the  poet,  which  he  also  is.    His  manner  is 
as  simple  and  unaffected  as  that  of  a  child ; 
one  feels,  at  the  first  glance,  that  an  hon- 
est, transparent  nature  is  before  him.    I 
was  reminded  of  Walt  Whitman,  of  whom 
Emerson  said  that  he  must  have  had  an 
important  antecedent  experience   ^I  can- 
not recall  the  exact  words),  and  this  was 
actually  Fritz  Renter's  case.      The  two 
men  have  much  in  common, —  a  broad, 
tender  humanity,  a  quaint,  yet  purely  po- 
etical apprehension  of  Nature,  and  a  meth- 
od of  thought  which  is  original  in  form  if 
not  always  in  substance.    Fritz  Reuter, 
however,  is  an  artist  in  addition  to  all  this, 
and  the  element  of  humor  gives  color  to 
all  that  he  writes.    When  I  first  met  him, 
in  Jena,  he  had  just  received  the  first  ap- 
preciative criticism  of  his  works.    At  the 
age   of   fifty,  when    most  authors  think 
themselves  entitled  to  rest  on  their  laurels, 
he  had  gathered  but  a  single  leaf.    He  set 
himself  manfully  to  work,  and  the  eight  or 
ten  volumes  which  he  has  since  produced 
are  the  wonder  and  delight  of  Germany." 


From  Tbe  Saturday  Keview. 
PBIESTS  AND    LIBERALS  IN  BELGIUM. 

M.  DB  Laveletb  has  written  an  arti- 
cle for  the  current  number  of  the  Fortnight' 
ly  Review  in  which  he  draws  a  very  dark 
and  gloomy  picture  of  the  present  condi- 
tion of  Belgium,  and  of  its  political  pros- 
pects. It  is  not  foreign  invasion,  but  in- 
ternal convulsion,  that  he  dreads.  On 
every  side  he  sees  the  tide  of  Ultramon- 
tanism  rising  higher  and  higher,  and 
threatening  to  overspread  the  whole  coun- 
try. The  large  towns  alone  keep  their 
heads  above  the  flood,  and  even  these  isles 
of  refuge  from  ecclesiastical  tyranny  must 
soon,  he  fears,  be  swamped  by  the  irresist- 
ible inundation.  There  is  a  clerical  Minis- 
trv  now  in  office,  and  the  recent  elections 
helped  to  strengthen  the  clerical  majority 
in  the  Chamber.    On  the  other  hand,  the 


communal  elections  have  been  in  favour 
of  the  Liberals  in  all  the  large  towns.  The 
conflict  between  the  clericals  and  the  Lib- 
erals is  every  day  growing    keener  and 
more  intense,  and    matters  are  evidentlj 
approaching  a  crisis.    Will  the  Liberals  be 
aole  to  hold  their  ground  ?    M.  Laveleye 
takes  a  very  dismal  and  desponding  view 
of  their  position.    The  other  day  ope  of 
the  authors  of  the  Belgian  Consiitatioii, 
whom  it  is  not  perhaps  difficult  to  iden- 
tify, told  him  that  a  ffreat  mistake    had 
been  committed  in  makinffthe  Chnrch  in- 
dependent of  the  State.    The  result  was 
that  the  Church  was  threatening  to  over- 
power the  State,  and  that  the  country  was 
already  drifting  towards  civil  war.    M.  La- 
veleye appears  to  be  of  a  similar  opinion. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Ultramon- 
tanists  have  been  making  enormous  prog- 
ress  in  Belgium  of  late  years,  and  it  may 
be  taken  for  granted  that,  though  they  are 
quite  ready  to  use  the  constitutional  liber- 
ties of  Belgium  for  their  own  ends,  their 
first  object,  if  they  obtain  command  of  the 
country,  would  be  to  put  an  end  to  them. 
What  exasperates  the  Liberals  most  is  that 
their  own  weapons  are  being  turned  against 
them.    They  thought  that  religious  free- 
dom would  be  the  ruin  of  the  Church,  and 
they  are  now  discovering  to  their  disap- 
pointment and  dismay  that  the  foe  is  acta- 
ally  fattening  on  tbe  poison  they  had  pre- 
pared for  him.    M.  Laveleye  confesses  this 
in  the  most  ingenuous  manner.     Institu- 
tions, he  says,  which  the  Liberals  created 
for  the  purpose  of  propagating  the  modern 
spirit,  and  to  counteract  the  Jesuits,  are 
now  being  made  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  definitive  triumph  of  Ultramontanism. 
It  is  not  perhaps  surprising  that   under 
these  circumstances  the  faith  of  the  Liber- 
als in  their  own  principles  should  be  some- 
what  shaken,  and   that  they    should  be 
tempted  to  think  that  political  freedom  is 
not  always  a  good  thing  in  itself,  but  good 
only    under   certain    circumstances    and 
when  it  promotes  their  own  views.    En- 
glish Radicals  have   sometimes   come  to 
a  similar  conclusion.    The  Catholic  party 
claims  to  be  the  true  national  party,  and 
M.  Laveleye  admits  that  it  is  so  in  this  sense 
—  that  it  has  exercised  for  centuries  a  pre- 
ponderating influence  over  the  people,  and 
that  it  is  intimately  bound  up  with  their 
historic  traditions.    There  is,  however,  an- 
other and  more  obvious  sense  in  which  it 
is  the  national  party,  but  of  this  M.  Lavel- 
eye oddly  enough  takes  no  notice.    Bel- 
gium happens,  in  point  of  fact,  to  be  a  Cath- 
olic country.    The  vast  minority  of  the 
population  are  Catholics ;  the  rest  are  nu- 
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merically  only  a  rery  small  minority.  The 
Liberals  represent  the  best  part  of  the 
nation  —  its  intelligence,  enterprise,  and 
thriving  industry  —  and  by  sheer  force  of 
character  they  haye  dufinji;  the  last  forty 
years  been  in  office  for  a  longer  period  in 
the  aggregate  than  the  Catholics.  There 
is  sarely  nothing  violently  unnatnral  or 
unreasonable  in  a  CathoHc  majority  taking 
its  tnm  of  office  in  an  essentially  Catholic 
country.  But  to  M.  Laveleye  and  the 
Belgian  Liberals  it  looks  like  the  end  of 
all  things. 

M.  Laveleye  tells  us  very  frankly  and 
truly,  though  without  apparently  seeing 
the  drift  of  his  own  evidence,  how  it  hap- 
pens the  Church  has  gained  so  much  more 
power  in  recent  years.  The  simple  fact 
is  that  it  has  worked  very  hard  to  produce 
this  result ;  it  has  been  very  adroit  as  well 
as  laborious,  and  it  has  spared  no  effort  to 
accomplish  its  object.  The  clergy  have, 
of  course,  innumerable  opportunities  of 
spreading  their  influence,  and  they  are 
perpetually  at  work  in  public  and  in  pri- 
vate. They  have  converted  the  pulpit  in- 
to a  political  platform  from  which  they  at- 
tack the  Liberals  and  their  -principles. 
They  have  organized  electoral  clubs  and 
political  associations,  and  they  hold  meet- 
ings, publish  addresses,  pamphlets,  news- 
papers, and  keep  up  an  incessant  course 
of  canvassing.  In  manv  districts  clubs  for 
singing,  playing  at  bowls,  skittles,  archery, 
&c.y  have  been  got  up  by  the  priests,  who 
have  not  forgotten  to  bait  for  members 
with  cheap  beer  and  tobacco.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  has  always  had  a  leaning 
towards  Socialism,  and,  as  a  counterpoise 
to  the  International  and  an  attraction  to 
the  working  classes,  conventual  workshops 
have  lately  been  established.  Clerical  su- 
pervision is  closely  exercised  over  the  tav- 
erns and  cafds,  which  are  bound  to  take  in 
only  such  journals  as  the  priests  approve. 
If  they  took  in  a  Liberal  paper,  they 
would  be  at  once  denounced,  and  no  Cath- 
olic would  dare  to  go  near  them.  In  a  vil- 
lage near  Ypres  a  few  Liberals  used  to 
meet  once  a  week  in  a  tavern  to  read  a 
newspaper  which  one  of  them  received 
privately.  The  priest,  hearing  this,  on  the 
next  night  of  meeting  walked  up  and  down 
before  the  house  reading  his  breviary,  and 
not  one  of  the  usual  company  had  the 
courage  to  go  in.  Absolution  would  be 
refused  to  any  one  convicted  of  reading 
Liberal  books  6r  newspapers.  In  some 
parts  there  is  a  system  of  confessional 
tickets  which  are  given  to  those  who  at- 
tend the  Easter  confession,  and  which  are 
afterwards   called   for  as  certificates  of 


character/  Any  one  who  was  unable  to 
produce  his  card  would  be  pointed  out  as 
a  bad  character;  his  friends  would  be 
warned  against  him,  and,  if  in  business, 
most  likely  he  would  lose  his  customers. 
The  influence  of  tho  clergy  over  the  wo- 
men, who  are  almost  all  educated  in  con- 
vents or  clerical  schools,  naturally  gives 
them  great  power  over  the  men.  Girls  in 
convents  are  made  to  promise  that  their 
sons,  if  they  marry,  shall  be  sent  to  Jesuit 
colleges  or  to  the  Catholic  University  at 
Louvain.  The  priest  arranges  marriages, 
and  makes  his  own  terms  for  a  rich  bride. 
Uenceforth  he  is  master  in  the  household. 
But  it  is  to  educational  agencies  that  the 
Ultramontanists  have  devoted  themselves 
most  zealously.  Already  their  institutions 
for  secondary  and  superior  instruction 
have  twice  as  many  pupils  as  those  of 
tho  State.  The  convents  and  Sisters  of 
Mercy  have  almost  a  monopoly  of  female 
edacation.  In  twenty  years  the  number 
of  convents  has  doubled,  and  it  is  calcu- 
lated that  there  are  now  two  convents  for 
every. three  parishes,  with  a  fair  prospect 
of  every  parish  before  long  having  a  con- 
vent of  its  own.  Now  that  the  clerical 
party  is  in  power,  it  will  no  doubt  take 
care  to  fiU'the  public  schools  and  Univer- 
sities with  its  own  men,  and  it  will  then  be 
master  of  the  whole  education  of  the 
country. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  from  the  Lib- 
eral point  of  view  the  prospect  is  melan- 
choly and  discouraging  in  the  extreme. 
The  triiimph  of  the  Ultramontanists  sim- 
ply means  the  crushing  out  of  all  intellect- 
ual vitality  and  independence.  The  Jesu- 
its have  carried  out  their  system  in  differ- 
ent countries  and  in  different  ages,  and  the 
results  have  always  been  the  same  —  mor- 
al and  spiritual  debasement,  the  corrup- 
tign  of  manners,  and  at  last  a  violent  re- 
action against  an  intolerable  and  degrad- 
ing tyranny.  We  acknowledge  the  force 
of  all  that  M.  Laveleye  says  about  the  de- 
plorable consequences  of  Ultramontanist 
ascendency  in  Belgium.  The  Liberals 
have  a  most  formidable  enemy  to  encoun- . 
ter  —  formidable  alike  in  his  vast  resources, 
his  ceaseless  activity,  and  his  unscrupulous 
zeal.  And  how  are  they  meeting  him? 
Apparently  by  a  policy  of  impotent  talk 
ana  childish  protest.  An  association  has 
been  formed,  called  La  Libre  Pens^e,  the 
members  of  which  undertake  to  celebrate 
births,  marriages,  and  burials  without  the 
intervention  of  the  clergy.  Education  is 
free  in  Belgium.  Under  the  Constitution 
all  sects  are  equal.  There  is  nothing  which 
the  clericals  have  done  which  it  is  not  open 
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for  the  Liberals  to  do  to-morrow,  if  they 
were  only  ready  to  devote  themselves  to 
the  work,  and  to  make  the  necessary  sac- 
rifices. But  this  is  just  what  they  are  not 
ready  to  do.  Their  educational  efforts  are 
paltry  and  insignificant  compared  with 
those  of  the  Church.  The  Church  has 
been  working  while  they  have  been  only 
talking,  and  now  their  only  hope  in  that 
the  Constitution  may  somehow  be  altered 
so  as  to  fetter  the  Church  ancl  to  do  for 
the  Liberals  what  they  have  not  spirit  or 
self-denial  enough  to  do  for  themselves. 
And  this  is  the  weak  point  of  Continental 
Liberalism.  It  is  the  old  story  of  the  cart- 
er praying  to  Jupiter  to  get  his  cart  out 
of  the  mud,  instead  of  putting  his  shoul- 
der to  the  wheel.  The  State  is  to  do  ev- 
erything, and  is  always  to  be  on  our  side 
and  against  those  who  differ  from  us. 
Perhaps  a  parallel  to  this  kind  of  Liberal- 
ism might  be  found  nearer  home. 


From  The  Economist 
THE  PRUSSIAN   CONSTITUTIONAL 
CONFLICT. 

Wb  have  always  held  that  Prince  Bis- 
marck would  be  obliged,  by  the  intrinsic 
force  of  the  new  circum3tances  which  his 
policy  has  brought  about,  to  combine  the 
inauguration  of  a  large  and  national  poli- 
cy with  the  extension  of  the  German  State. 
If  you  are  to  form  a  new  order  of  things, 
you  must  accept  the  support  of  the  people 
who  desire  the  new  order  of  things ;  and 
if  you  are  to  accept  the  support  of  the 
people  who  desire  tne  new  oraer  of  things, 
you  must  accept  that  support  in  relation 
to  many  changes  in  which  you  are  less  in- 
clined, or  even  disinclined,  to  innova- 
tion, in  order  to  get  the  full  weight 
of  their  support  in  relation^  to  those 
changes  which  are  absolutely  essential 
to  your  purpose.  It  is  impossible  to 
make  a  great  Empire  without  a  great 
popular  support  behind  you ;  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  earn  and  retain  such  a  support 
without  offending  gravely  the  partisans 
of  the  old  customs  and  the  old  laws.  This 
inevitable  consequence  of  Prince  Bis- 
marck*s  bold  policy  has  long  been  more  or 
less  affecting  the  North  German  and  Prus- 
sian administration.  There  is  little  doubt 
that,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  strug- 
gle with  the  Roman  Church  has  been  a  re- 
sult of  it.  On  the  one  hand,  the  German 
Liberals  were  exceedingly  anxious  to  at- 
tack the  Roman  Church  for  its  tenacious 
resistance  to  enlightenment  and  the  modern 


political  ideas.  On  the  other  hand,  Prince 
Bismarck,  who  had  always  rather  coorted 
the  assistance  of  the  Church  till  the  con- 
j  quest  of  France  opened  a  breach  between 
'  the  new  Protestant  Emperor  and  the  Pope, 
saw  that  if  he  did  not  lead  on  the  Libenla 
in  this  not  perhaps  very  wise  campaign, 
he  should  be  compelled  to  yield  them 
more  and  more  important  reforms  on 
questions  which  seemed  to  him  of  little 
moment.  But  the  time  has  now  come  for 
other  reforms  of  a  strictly  administrative 
and  local  character.  For  a  long  time  back 
the  nai^ow  and  reactionary  administra- 
tion of  the  country  districts  of  Prossia 
has  created  the  most  intense  disgost 
among  the  Prussian  Liberals.  The  old 
families  —  the  squirearchy,  and  the  no- 
bility —  had  nearly  a  monopoly  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  The  Landrath-^ 
t.e.,  president  or  chairman  of  what  we 
might  call  Quarter  Sessions,  who  practi- 
cally has  the  control  of  the  police,  and  of 
all  the  machinery  for  keeping  order  in  the 
county,  as  well  as  the  leading  place  on 
the  local  tribunal  —  has  always  been  ap- 
pointed out  of  this  old  and  needy  aristoc- 
racy. The  county  assemblies  again,  elect- 
ed by  the  narrowest  of  constituencies,  and 
which  when  elected  vote  the  taxes  for  the 
county,  and  determine  the  way  in  which 
these  taxes  are  to  be  spent,  have  been 
completely  dominated  by  this  petty  aris- 
tocracy; so  that  the  bourgeois  of  the 
smaller  towns  and  the  peasants  felt  the 
fiill  oppressiveness  of  the  system,  and 
found  it,  both  in  regard  to  justice  and  in 
regard  to  the  county  rates,  quite  intoler- 
able. For  many  years  back,  a  project  of 
reform  has  been  discussed  and  re -discussed 
in  the  Prussian  Diet,  laid  aside  in  timet 
of  war,  brought  on  again,  and  again  ad- 
journed, till  at  last  the  King  decided  that 
it  could  be  no  longer  played  with,  and  a 
very  moderate  scheme,  full  of  compro- 
mises—  which  enlarged  considerably  the 
constituency  of  the  county  assemblies,  so 
as  to  take  the  power,  for  the  most  part, 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  petty  aristocracv, 
and  give  the  county  assemblies  the  right 
of  appointing  the  chairmen  of  Quarter 
Sessions  —  was  introduced  into  and  passed 
by  the  Lower  House  of  the  Prussian  DieU 
It  was  hoped  that  the  express  declaration 
of  the  King  that  he  must  and  would  have 
the  measure  passed  into  law,  would  over- 
come the  reluctance  of  the  Herrenhaos 
(House  of  landed  proprietors).  But  when 
it  came  to  the  point,  it  was  found  that 
nothing  could  overcome  its  reluctance.  A 
positive  majority  of  the  ordinary  working 
members  of  the  Upper  House  was  com- 
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posed  of  the  identical  petty  aristocracy 
whose  local  power  the  Bill  was  meant  to 
subvert.  Prince  Bismarck,  who  has  usual- 
ly come  to  the  rescue,  and  by  a  gjreat 
straining  of  his  personal  influence  has  kep^ 
the  Upper  House  in  the  right  way,  re- 
mained on  his  estate,  and  did  not  play  the 
Letts  ex  machina.  The  Liberals  aaw  that 
their  utmost  support  w^mld  be  vain  in  the 
existing  temper  of  the  aerrenhaus,  and 
absented  themseives  for  the  most  part,  at 
the  last, —  wishing,  we  suppose,  to  render 
the  reactionary  obstinacy  of  the  country 
party  as  offensive  and  conspicuous  as  pos- 
sible in  the  eyes  of  the  country.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  the  Bill  was  thrown 
out  by  a  majority  of  140  to  23,  and  that 
the  Session  of  the  Diet  was  at  once  pro- 
roj^ued  for  some  ten  days.  The  short  va- 
cation has  been  used  by  the  Cabinet  to 
consider  its  policy.  The  general  belief 
is  that  some  —  at  least  30  —  new  members 
of  the  Upper  House  pledged  to  the  re- 
form will  be  created ;  that  the  Bill  will  be 
reintroduced,  and  passed  rapidly  through 
the  Lower  House ;  that  the  absentee 
Liberals  who  are  attached  to  Prince  Bis- 
marck or  to  the  Throne  will  be  called  upon 
to  rally  in  force,  to  the  number  of  perhaps 
90  or  upwards ;  and  that  the  Bill  will  be 
so  passed  through  this  very  Conservative 
Assembly  by  a  narrow  majority.  Or 
Prince  Bismarck  may  be  summoned  up 
from  his  retirement  to  *^  educate "  his 
party,  and  may  possibly,  for  the  third  or 
fourth  time,  persuade  just  enough  of  the 
Conservatives  to  stay  away  or  to  change 
sides  —  by  mingled,  exhortations  and 
threats  —  as  will  just  turn  the  scale,  in 
which  case  the  Herrenhaus  may  escape  re- 
form for  itself  for  a  short  time  longer. 
The  former  result  is  the  more  likely. 
Neither  the  King  nor  Prince  Bismarck 
will,  in  all  probability,  wish  to  spare  the 
feelings  of  an  Assembly  which  has  treated 
the  (government  with  such  marked  disre- 
spect.   It  will  be  coerced  into  obedience. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  direction  in 
which  the  new  national  Government  is 
compelled  to  adopt  a  Liberal  policy.  A 
contest  at  least  as  important  has  been  go- 
ing on  about  the  character  of  the  elemen- 
tary schools  in  Prussia,  which  the  late  King 
altered  so  much  for  the  worse,  as  to  render 
them,  under  the  regulations  called  after 
Herr  Stiehl,  a  means  less  of  instilling  cul- 
ture than  of  cherishing  prejudice.  The 
outcry  for  the  restoration  of  the  older  and 
more  thorough  system  of  teaching  has  been 
most  eager  and  persistent,  and  in  this  case 
the  power  existed  to  effect  the  change  by 
royal  decree,  and  has  been  exercised  by  the 


Minister  of  Education  —  Dr.  Falk.  Thus, 
both  in  relation  to  county  administration 
and  to  elementary  education,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  conquering  King  of  Prussia 
has  been  compelled  to  make  the  most  im- 

E>rtant  concessions  to  the  demands  of  the 
iberal  party  in  Prussia.  Of  course  these 
concessions  have  not  yet  extended  to  any- 
thing connected  with  the  great  branches 
of  aaministration  on  which  so  enormous  a 
success  has  been  achieved  by  the  existing 
Government,  —  to  the  constitution  of  the 
army,  or  the  direction  of  the  general  policy 
in  relation  to  foreign  States.  The  success 
in  these  departments  is  the  guarantee  for 
Conservatism.  The  Liberals  can  hardly 
ask  the  Grovemment  to  modify  materially 
a  system  under  which  such  brilliant  results 
have  been  attained.  But  the  tenacity  of 
the  Administration  on  these  important  sub- 
jects has  but  rendered  it  the  more  neces- 
sary to  take  up  and  carry  out  the  Liberal 
programme  in  relation  to  other  matters,  on 
which  there  is  no  such  test  of  official  com« 
petence  to  be  had,  on  which  indeed  the 
evidence  is  rather  the  other  way,  —  that 
the  Administration  has  achieved  a  con- 
8picuou<  failure. 

It  is  really  interesting  to  observe  how 
impossible  it  is  to  recast  and  regenerate  a 
nation  on  Conservative  principles.  If  it 
were  only  possible  for  Conservatives  to 
give  up  provincial  conservatisms  when  it  is 
necessary,  and  adopt  in  their  place  nation- 
al conservatisms  which,  however  conserra- 
tive,  would  really  be  wide  and  massive 
enough  for  the  life  of  a  nation,  it  might 
perhaps  be  possible  to  complete  the  change 
from  a  number  of  petty  States  into  a  great 
European  State  under  Conservative  aus- 
pices. Fortunately,  however,  the  people 
who  are  least  favourable  to  changes  of  tne 
larger  kind,  are  also  least  favourable  to 
changes  of  the  lesser  kind.  What  they 
love  is  the  actual  power,  and  the  actual  ex- 
ercise of  that  power  to  which  they  have 
been  accustomed.  What  they  fear  is  to 
unloose  at  all  their  grasp  on  that  power,  for 
fear  that  they  should  gain  no  otner  in  its 
place.  And  the  fear  is  well-founded.  The 
very  people  who  are  most  tenacious  of  pet- 
ty rural  influence,  are  the  class  of  people 
who,  if  the  provincial  system  were  ex- 
changed for  a  wider  system,  would  cease  to 
retain  any  power  at  all.  The  Conserva- 
tive party  is,  and  always  must  be,  the  party 
attached  to  the  past  as  it  was.  To  alter 
that  regime  into  a  new  one  is  not  the  work 
of  those  who  are  attached  to  it  as  it  was. 
It  can  only  be  done  by  those  who  really 
look  forward  with  hope  and  resolve  to  a 
great  change.    The   Liberals  who  support 
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the  change  from  a  local  to  a  national  sys- 
tem now,  may  no  doubt  become  Conserya- 
tivee  who  resist  the  change  from  one  na- 
tional system  to  another,  hereafter.  There 
is  nothing  to  prevent  the  Liberals  of  one 
generation  from  becoming  the  Conserva- 
tives of  another.  But  there  is  everything  to 
prevent  the  Conservatives  of  one  genera- 
tion from  becoming  the  Liberals  of  anoth- 
er. Prince  Bismarck  is  necessarily  de- 
pendent on  the  Liberal  party  —  the  party  I 


of  hope,  the  party  who  do  not  like  things 
as  they  are  —  for  helping  him  to  carry  the 
great  and  necessary  changes  of  the  futnre. 
The  new  wine  must  be  put  into  new  bot- 
tles. It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  for 
t\ie  petty  rural  aristocracy  to  throw  them- 
selves cordially  into  a  great  revolution,  oat 
of  which  they  themselves  must  emerge  only 
as  the  insignificaijl^citizens  of  a  great  Em- 
pire, f^ 


MoRsiQNOB  Nardi,  who  has  Just  returned  to 
the  Vatican  from  his  diplomatio  mission  to 
France  and  Austria,  has,  it  is  said,  made  a  most 
favcarable  report  to  the  Pope  as  to  the  prospects 
of  a  restoration  of  the  temporal  power.  He  de- 
clares, according  to  the  noman  correspondent 
of  the  Oazzetta  d*  Italia,  <*that  he  has  re- 
ceived the  most  positive  assurances  from  au- 
thoritative quarters  in  £ngland  and  France  that 
both  the  English  Government  and  that  which 
will  succeed  M.  Thiers  will  form,  together  with 
Russia  and  Austria,  a  quadruple  alUauce  against 
Germany  and  Italy.**  The  only  obstacle  to  such 
an  alliance,  he  says,  is  M.  Thiers,  and  the  clergy 
in  France  must  therefore  be  urged  to  do  their 
utmost  to  remove  him  from  power.  This  news, 
adds  the  correspondent,  has  so  pleased  the  Pope 
that  he  now  always  addresses  Monsignor  Nardi, 
who  expects  to  get  a  cardinars  hat  for  his  suo- 
oessful  diplomacy,  as  "  Nardi  mio.'*  At  Vienna 
the  Papal  Envoy  made  every  effort  to  induce  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Government  to  oppose  the 
projected  abolition  of  the  religions  corporations 
at  Rome.  He  did  not  obtain  any  definite  prom- 
ise from  Count  Androssy  on  the  subject,  but  he 
secured  the  support  of  the  Ultramontane  mem- 
bers of  the  delegations,  who,  it  is  alleged,  will 
use  all  their  influence  at  Court  in  behalf  of  the 
oorporations.  The  skill  which  he  displayed  in 
this  negotiation  has  (says  the  Perteveranza) 
induced  Cardinal  Antonelli  to  despatch  him  on 
another  mission,  for  which  he  is  peculiarly  qual- 
ified, as  being  tlje  only  Roman  prelate  who  is 
well  acquainted  with  the  Russian  language  It 
is  feared  at  the  Vatican  that  the  pressure  of 
public  opinion  might  ultimately  force  the  Aus- 
trian Government  to  expel  the  Jesuits  from 
Austria,  as  they  have  already  been  from  Ger- 
many. In  that  case  they  would  endeavour  to 
take  refuge  in  Russia  and  Poland,  though  they 
are  forbidden  to  settle  in  the  Russian  Empire  by 
the  ukase  of  the  20th  of  March,  1820.  This 
ukase  has  during  the  reign  of  the  present  Em- 
peror been  allowed  to  remain  a  dead  letter: 
Cardinal  Antonelli,  however,  fears  that  some  ar- 


rangement about  the  Jesuits  might  have  been 
made  or  suggested  at  the  Imperial  meeting  at 
Berlin,  and  he  therefore  proposes  to  send  l&o- 
signor  Nardi  to  St  Petersburg  in  order  to  oom« 
to  an  understanding  with  Prince  GortachakolF 
on  the  subject  paii  moU  GsMtta 


It  has  been  announced  that  from  the  Ist  of 
November  the  Germans  will  insist  on  ereiy 
French  subject  travelling  in  the  new  Empire 
being  provided  with  passports  bearing  the  vias 
of  the  German  legation,  and  this  measure  has 
been  interpreted  as  specially  directed  sgaiDSt 
the  inhabitants  of  Alsace-Lorraine  who  hive 
chosen  to  abide  by  their  French  nalionalitj.  A 
difiiBrent  fooe  is  put  on  the  matter  by  the  ex- 
planations of  the  JVational  Zeitunff.  That 
paper  says  it  is  a  necessary  measure  of  retalis- 
tion.  "  Since  the  end  of  the  war  the  Freneh  Oot- 
emment  has  relaxed  its  passport  arrangemeats, 
first  in  favour  of  Englishmen  landing  at  Cil«a 
or  Boulogne;  then  towards  Belgians,  Spaniards, 
and  Italians;  and,  last  of  all,  even  in  regard  to 
the  Swiss.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Government 
of  M.  Thiers  has  thought  good  to  maintain  the 
passport  system  in  full  force  on  the  new  Fraoos- 
German  frontiers.  Consequently  the  Germia 
Government  has  been  compelled,  on  its  side^  to 
reintroduce  passports,  which  it  had  long  sgo 
abandoned,  on  the  Germano-Frenoh  frontieia 
The  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  has  been 
informed  by  the  German  Ambassador  In  Paris 
that  French  subjects  will  only  be  permitted  io 
the  provinces  of  the  Empire  if  provided,  with  a 
satisfactory  passport  bearing  the  visa  of  a  Ger- 
man offisiaL  In  confirming  the  truth  of  thii 
intimation,  the  ^orth  C^trman  Oazetie  addi 
that  the  French  Government  has  "Teiotro* 
duced  '*  passports  in  all  their  old  stringent 
exclusively  for  behoof  of  German  subjects— 
not  "maintained  '*  tiiem,  as  the  ^atiotuU  6e- 
zeiU  says.  Fail  luu  Giietta. 
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IHe  Iknt  liAlf-jearlj  Tolume  of  Thb  Sonsoa  ov  Hbaiob  hating  been  soiained  beyond  onr 
most  nngaine  expeotationa,  we  are  prepared  with  additional  faoilitica  ibr  making  the  enioing 
volume  respond  still  more  fully  to  the  popular  demand  for  an  honest  and  independent  Health 
JoamaL  Ample  arrangements  have  been  made  to  render  each  department  a  weloome  and  in- 
skmotiye  tisitant  to  the  reader;  and  to  educate  people  in  the  Scienoe  of  Lift,  wliioh  inclades  all 
that  relates  to  PKisKBTUia  Health  and  to  thi  Abt  ov  RBGAnmio  Health. 

Thb  Soisnoi  Of  Hbalth  for  1878  will  contain  a  yeiy  important  series  of  Articles  an/  one  of 
which  will  be  well  worth  to  anj  fjBunilj  the  full  price  of  the  magasinSL 

L  POPULAR  PHTSI0L0Q7,  fUIlj  illustrated,  will  be  a  complete  explanation  of  the  stmo- 
tores  and  functions  of  the  human  system,  with  all  that  is  known  of  the  laws  and  conditions  of 
erganio  derelopment  and  growth. 

JL  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  ETE  AND  EAR  will  embrace  the  whole  range  tff  medical  and 
surgical  diseases,  injuries,  and  deformities  of  these  organs  of  Tiaion  and  hearing. 

IIL  ALL  MEDICAL  SYSTEMS  will  give  a  history  of  all  the  medical  theories  that  have 
prevailed  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  with  an  exposition  of  the  peculiar  and  distinctiye  doctrines  of 
all  existing  medi(»l  systems. 

TV.  DOMESTIC  ECONOMT,  includbg  Household  AfEurs,  Hygienic  Cooking,  the  Sdeotioii, 
Pkcseorration  of  Foods,  etc.,  will  be  treated  in  a  series  of  popular  and  instructiye  artidea. 
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wiH  not  be  the  organ  of  any  person,  business,  or  institution,  but  an  independent  earnest  Teacher 
of  the  Laws  or  Lin  and  IIealtu;  the  exponent  of  all  known  means  by  which  Health, 
Strength,  Happiness  and  Lonjt  Life  may  be  attained,  by  using  and  regulating  those  agencies 
which  are  vitally  related  to  Health  and  the  treatment  of  Disease,  including  Air,  Light,  Tempera- 
ture, Bathing.  Eating,  Drinking,  Clothing,  lilxercise,  Rest,  Sleep.  Mental  Influences,  Social  Rela- 
tions, ^eotrioitgr,  and  all  normal  agents  and  hygienic  aiaterla]& 
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This  Magiiziiie  has  been  before  the  public  so  long  and  become  bo  well  estttbli^hed,  that  the  Publisher 
hardly  feels  called  ui)on  to  more  than  announce  a  new  volume.  Its  name  has  become  a  honse-hold 
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The  Science  of  lleaiith  will  not  be  the  organ  of  any  person,  business,  or  institntiou,  but  an  \ 
independent  earnest  Teacher  of  the  Law^s  of  Life  and  Health  ;  the  exponent,  of  all  known  means  by 
whicii  Health,  Strength,  and  Long  Life  may  be  attained,  by  using  and  regulating  those  agencies 
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BOUND    VOLUMES    OF    MUSIC. 

Among  the  many  tboosands  of  Ballads  and  Piano  Pieces  that  we  publish,  there  are  aonie 
that  are  noted  for  their  great  beauty  and  lasting  qualities.  We  have  made  a  oarefdl  seleotiati  of 
these  pieces,  and  oflfer  them  at  a  low  price  in  fifteen  Tolumes.  namely : 

Shining  LighU^  a  Collection  of  Sacred  Songs;  Oolden  Leaves^  Vols.  I.  and  EL,  Songs  bj 
W.  S.  Hays;  Hearth  and  Home^  Fireside  Echoes,  and  l^weet  Sounds^  three  ooUections  of  Home 
Songs;  and  Priceless  Oems,  a  fine  collection  of  Ballads,  by  Thomas,  Wallace,  Keller,  eto. 

Fairy  Fingers,  Pearl  Br  ops  ^  Magic  Circle,  and  Young  Pianist.  Four  oolleotions  of  eaey 
Music,  as  a  general  thing,  without  octaves,  and  suitable  for  the  Piano,  Reed  Organ,  or  Mdodoon, 
Musical  Recreations,  a  oolleotion  of  Dance  Music,  and  Oolden  Chimes  and  Brilliant  Genu, 
for  more  advanced  players,  by  Kinkel,  Wyman,  eto. 

This  valuable  collection  of  books  is  issu^  in  three  bindings.  Price  of  each,  in  Boards, 
f  1.76;  Cloth,  92;  Oilt,  $2.60. 

We^oan  also  recommend  The  Opera  at  Home,  a  oolleotion  of  Vocal  Mosio,  price  $6  in  eloth 
and  gilt  Also,  Strauss*  Waltzes,  in  two  volumes,  price  $4  each,  in  Boards;  $6  esdi  in  doth 
snd  Gilt.    Address, 

J.   L.    PETERS, 
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We  would  call  the  at- 
tention of  Teachers  and 
Amateurs  to  Kinkkl^s  New  Mgthod  for  the 
RiBD  Organ  and  Melodeon.  This  work  is 
pronounced  superior  to  all  others  of  its  class  by 
Teachers  who  have  examined  it.     It  contains  a 

NEW    METHOD 

dear  and  simple  course  of  iDstruction  whereby 
any  one  may  easily  acquire  the  mastery  of  this 
favorite  Instrument,  with  a  few  mouths*  study. 
It  will  always  be  a  favourite  work  with  the 
"DAp  Ttri?  Teacher,  on  account  of  its 
X  V/Xi  XXLJu  clearness  and  systematic 
progression;  more  of  an  amusement  than  a 
ttudy  for  the  Pupil,  and  will  prove  a  mine  of 
wealth  to  the  Amateur,  on  account  of  the  many 
choice  Melodies,  Songs,  etc.,  that  Mr.  Kinkel 

EEED    OEGAN. 

has  selected  and  arranged  expressly  for  this 
work.    Rinkel's  New  Method  will  be  mailed, 
pott-paid,  on  receipt  of  ^2.60. 
Acidress, 

J.  L.  PETERS, 

599  Broadway,  New- York. 
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This  Magazine  is  now  en- 
tering on  its  sixth  year,  and 
is  recommended  as  being  the  cheapest  Musical 
publication  in  the  world.  It  is  issued  on  the 
fifteenth  of  each  month,  and  oontains  in  ererj 
number  at  least  Four  Dollars'  worth  of  chotee 
new  Music,  such  as  songs,  ^J^TTQTp  A  1 
Duets,  Choruses,  Polkas,  iTlUOlviLlJ 
Waltzes,  Qalops,  Marches,  Fantasies,  Poar- 
Hand  Pieces,  etc.,  by  such  authors  as  Kink^, 
Hays,  Thomas,  Banks,  Strauss,  Stewart,  Abt, 
Kucken,  Wyman,  eta,  eto.     Peters*  Mumcal 

Monthly  must  be  seen  to  MnXFTTT  F  V 
bo  appreciated,  and  as    JILV/il  JLXLlJ  X 

an  inducement  for  you  to  test  its  value,  we  offer 
to  sead  the  six  numbers — July  to  Beocmber, 
1872  —  for  One  Bollar.  Think  of  it!  At  iMMt 
fffty  pieces  of  choice  new  Music  for  $1,  and  re- 
member that  you  can  get 

848  WORTH  OP  MUSIC  FOR  $3, 

by  subscribing  to  Peters'  Musical  Monthly  for 
the  year  1878.  Single  numbers  sent,  post-paid, 
for  80  cents. 

Ad  1 1088  J.  L  PETERS, 

590  Broadway,  New- York:. 
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alia.  Partlculara  frM^  AddraH  Oi.  SHmoa  A  Oa,  rortlaod,  Maine. 
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The  Publishers  of  LIPPINCOTT'S  MAGA- 
ZINE will  present  Ten  Dollars*  worth  of  their 
publications  —  to  be  selected  from  their  list  of 
over  2000  works  —  to  any  person  sending  them 
a  Club  of  Ten  yearly  subscribers  at  club  ratew, 
$8  each  ($4  is  the  regular  prioe).  Special 
Circular,  with  Catalogue,  mailed  on  application. 
Specimen  number  of  Lifpincott*8  MAOASors* 
Illustrated,  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of 
Ten  Cents.  Address, 
J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  k  CO.,  Publishers,  Philm. 
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THE   OBDER  OF   KATUBB,  ETC. 


THE    ORDKR    OF    KATUfiE. 
From  the  Latin  cf  Loethhu, 
BT  WILLIAM  CULLEN  BSTAKT. 

Thou,  who  wouldst  read,  with  an  nndarkened 
eye. 

The  laws  by  which  the  Thunderer  bean  away. 
Look  at  the  stars  that  keep,  in  yonder  sky, 

Unbroken  peaoe  from  Nature's  earliest  day. 

The  great  sun,  as  he  guides  his  fiery  oar. 
Strikes  not  the  cold  moon  in  his  rapid  sweep; 

The  Bear,  thnt  sees  star  setting  aAer  star. 
In  the  blue  brine,  desoeods  not  to  the  deep. 

The  star  of  eve  sfiU  leads  the  hour  of  dews; 

Duly  the  day  star  ushers  in  the  light ; 
With  kindly  alternations  Love  renews 

The  eternal  courses  bringing  day  and  night 

Love  drives  away  accursed  War,  and  keeps 
The  realm  and  host  of  stars  beyond  his  reach. 

In  one  long  calm  the  general  Concord  steeps 
The  elements,  and  tempers  each  to  each. 

The  moist  gives  place  benignly  to  the  dry; 

Heat  ratifies  a  faithful  league  with  cold; 
The  nimble  fiame  springs  upward  to  the  sky; 

Down  sinks  by  its  own  weight  the  sluggish 
mould. 

Still  sweet  with  blossoms  is  the  year's  fresh 
prime; 

Her  harvests  still  the  ripening  Summer  yields  : 
Fruit-laden  Autumn  follows  in  his  time. 

And  rainy  Winter  waters  still  the  fields. 

The  elemental  harmony  brings  forth 
And  rears  nil  Kfc,  and  when  Hfe's  term  is  o'er 

It  sweeps  the  breathing  myriads  from  the  esirth. 
And  whelms  and  hides  them  to  be  seen  no 
more. 


While  the  great  Founder,  he  who  gave  these 
laws. 
Holds  the  firm  reins  and  sits  amid  the  skies. 
Monarch  and  Master,  Origin  and  Cause, 

And  Arbitfer  supremely  just  and  wise. 

• 

He  guides  the  force  he  gave;  his  hand  restrains 
And  curbs- it  to  the  circle  it  must  trace; 

Else  the  fair  fabric  which  his  hand  sustains 
Would  fiUl  to  fragments  in  the  void  of  space. 

Love  binds  the  parts  together;  gladly  still 
They  court  lus  kind  command  and  wise  de- 
cree. 
Unless  Love  held  them  subject  to  the  Will 
That  gave  them  being,  they  would  oease  to  be. 

New  York  Ledger. 


INDIAN  SUMMER. 

Wrapped  in  peaceful  stillness  Nature  lies. 
As  if,  while  gasing  on  the  quiet  skies. 
She  had  looked  post  their  depths,  and  met  Qod's 
eyes, 

And  in  that  goie  grown  cakn; 
As  if,  awed  by  the  solemn  sight  she  lay. 
Or,  fallen  asleep,  was  dreaming  life  away, 
Singing  unconsciously  by  night  and  day 

A  reverential  psalm. 

Half  veiled  in  golden  light  of  shimmering  air. 
The  landscape  stretches,  wonderously  f\ir. 
No  trace  of  paling  beauty  anywhere; 

Nature  is  in  her  prime. 
In  richest  robes  the  hills  and  woods  appear. 
The  lakes  and  springs  lie  motionless  and  ddir. 
Ruled  by  the  fiirest  queen  of  all  the  year  -^ 

Beautiful  harvest  time. 

The  silver  river,  winding  through  the  lea. 
The  singing  birds  on  every  greenwood  tree. 
The  music  of  the  never  silent  tree. 

The  deep  and  silent  wood. 
Are  never  changing  witnesses  that  He 
Who  made  all  these  fair  things  so  gracioos^. 
Is  mighty  in  his  love,  and  prayerfully 

I  whisper,  •*  God  is  good." 

Tranacript. 


ON  A  RESURRECTIONIST. 

Herb  lies  an  honest  man,  my  brothers. 
Who  raised  himself  by  raising  others : 
Anxious  his  friends  from  soil  to  save. 
His  converse  still  was  with  the  grave  : 
To  rescue  from  the  tomb  his  mission. 
He  took  men  off  to  the  physician; 
And  strove  that  all,  whom  death  releases. 
Should  rest —  if  not  in  peace  —  in  pieooL 
So  here  he  waits  his  resurrection. 
In  hopes  his  life  may  bear  dissection. 
Blackwood.  J.  T. 


IN  DEEP  SORROW. 

Sad  is  my  song  to-night,  and  brief  as  sad. 
For  my  long-suffering  heart  is  fit  to  break; 

Do  what  I  will,  the  one  glad  note  I  had 
I  cannot,  cannct  wake. 

Qrief,  that  for  many  and  many  a  season  pist 
I  have  repressed,  though  oft  so  sorely  tried. 

Breaks  in  upon  me,  wave  on  wave,  at  last. 
And  will  not  be  denied. 

Two  troublous  figures  will  arise  upon 
And  float  before  my  sight,  whate'er  I  do; 

One  is  my  tearfhl  Past,  my  Future  one. 
And  that  is  tearful  too! 

Chamben'  Jounal, 


BARON   STOCKMAS. 
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From  Tbe  Qvarteiljr  Berlew. 
BARON  8T0CKHAR.* 

If  reputation  alirays  followed  ^desert,  the 
qoeetion  ^  Who  was  Baron  Stockmar  ?  '* 
wonld  not  be  so  gooeral  aa  we  fear  it  will 
be  among  our  readers^  on  seeing  the  title 
of  this  paper.    His  story  is  unique  of  its 
kind.    In  every  sense  a  remarkable  man,  — 
remarkable  in  bis  gifts,  in  his  career,  in  the 
extent  and  importance  of  his  influence  upon 
leading  men  and  great  events,  —  he  was 
ianothiDg  more  remarkable  than  in  that 
stem  self-suppression,  which  was  content 
with  the  accomplishment  of  the  noble  aims 
to  which  the  whole  powers  of  a  long  life 
were  devoted,  without  a  thought  of  the 
personal  fame  which  with  most  men  is  the 
chief  incentive  to  high  and  sustained  effort, 
and  which,  if  it  be  an  infirmity,  is  at  least 
the  infirmity  of  noble  minds.    With  every 
quality  to  have  made  himself  acknowledged 
throughout  Europe,  as  among  the  ablest 
diplomatists  and  statesmen  of  his  time,  he 
preferred  to  keep  himself  in  the  back- 
ground, leading  what  one  of  his  friends 
called  *'an  anonymous  and  subterranean 
life,"  and  to  let  others  have  all  the  credit 
of  making  many  a  successful  move  in  the 
great  game  of  politics,  which  was  in  fact 
inspired  by  himself.    Gifted  with  the  in- 
tuition of  true  political  genius,  —  at  once 
acute  and  comprehensive  in  his  views  —  he 
was  not  more  swift  to  read  afar  off  with 
the  prescience  of  the  philosophic  observer 
the  signs  of  the  coming  changes,  political, 
social,  and  religious,  of  the  period  of  tran- 
sition through  which  we  are  now  passing, 
than  prompt  to  grapple  them  with  all  the 
practical  sagacity  of  the  man  of  action. 
Possessing  courage  and  tact  equal  to  every 
emergency,  and  with  opportunities  to  have 
gone  to  the  front,  had  such  been  his  am- 
bition, Stockmar  was  certainly  one  of  *Hhe 
singular  few,"  of  whom  Van  Artevelde,  in 
Sir  Henry  Taylor's  drama,  speaks,  -— 

**  Who,  gifted  with  predominatiDg  powers, 
Bear  yet  a  temperate  will,  and  keep  the  peaoe. " 

And  if  in  any  case  the  truth  is  to  be  ad- 
milted  of  the  seeming  paradox,  to  which 

*  DaUtwerdigkeitdn  <MUi  dm  Papieren  dei  Frei- 
\trr%  Christian  Friedrich  v.  Stockmar.  Zosam- 
mengettellt  tod  Ernst  Fraiherr  r.  Stockmar.  Braan- 
•ehwrif,  1872. 


these  lines  are  the  prelude,  that  ^  the  world 
knows  nothing  of  its  greatest  men,"  it 
would  surely  be  in  that  of  Baron  Stockmar. 
For  his  is  not  the  case  of  the  men  of  whom 
this  is  generally  asserted,  —  men  who  have 
made  a  great  impression  upon  their  own 
circle  by  some  exceptional  brilliancy  of 
gifts  or  energy  of  character,  but  who  have 
been  shut  out  from  a  practical  career  by 
early  death  or  other  causes.  Of  these  it 
must  always  be  doubtful,  whether  they 
would  have  answered  to  the  hopes  of  their 
admirers,  or  have  turned  out  little  better 
than  '*  the  ordinary  of  Nature's  sale-work," 
as  so  many  promising  men  constantly  do. 
But  of  Stockmar  it  could  never  be  said,  aa 
it  may  be  said  of  these.  Consensu  omnitan 
capax  imperii,  nisi  imperdsseL  His  genius, 
on  the  contrary,  was  never  more  conspicu- 
ous than  when  put  to  the  severest  test.  It 
was  not  only  pre-eminently  practical,  but 
it  rose  to  difficulties  with  an  elasticity 
which  no  obstacle  could  daunt,  and  a  cool- 
ness of  judgment  which  no  contingency 
could  surprise. 

Working  as  he  did  through  others,  the 
full  extent  of  Europe's  debt  to  him  can 
never  be  known,  and  of  not  a  little  that  is 
known  it  would  be  premature  now  to  speak. 
But  this  much  at  least  is  certaiu,  that 
wherever  he  had  power,  it  was  used  to  ad- 
vance the  welfare  and  happiness  of  nations. 
The  bosom  friend  and  counsellor  of  the 
heads  of  the  Boyal  Houses  of  Belgium  and 
England,  his  influence  with  them  was  due 
not  to  his  personal  loveableness  or  social 
qualities,  great  as  these  were,  still  less  to 
the  blandishments  of  the  courtier,  which 
his  princes  equally  with  himself  would  have 
despised,  but  to  the  skill  and  persistency 
with  which  he  evoked  all  that  was  best  in 
their  own  natures  (in  which  his  own  noble- 
ness happily  found  a  kindred  response), 
and  impressed  them  with  the  paramount 
duty,  imposed  upon  them  by  their  position, 
of  using  it  not  for  personal  or  dynastic 
purposes,  but  to  make  their  subjects  better, 
happier,  wiser,  and  nobler  in  themselves, 
as  well  as  the  founders  of  a  greater  future 
for  their  successors.  Europe  is  now  reap- 
ing, in  many  ways,  the  fruits  of  his  fore- 
thought and  strenuous  endeavour.  It  waa 
no  more  than  Stockmar's  due,  that  a  ceno- 
taph should  be  reared  to  his  memory,  as  it 
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was,  above  his  grave  at  Cobarg,  *^  by  bis 
friends  io  the  reignitig  Hoases  of  Belgium, 
Coburg,  EnglaDd,  and  Prussia."  Never 
was  tribute  more  thoroughly  deserved,  Dor, 
we  believe,  more  sincerely  and  lovingly 
rendered.  But  it  is  not  alone  by  these 
friends  that  Stockmar's  name  should  be 
held  in  honoured  remembrance.  It  is  one 
which  Belgium,  England,  and  Germany, 
whose  welfare  was  at  once  the  dream  and 
practical  study  of  his  life,  should  not  wil- 
lingly let  die. 

Christian  Friedrich  Stockmar  was  born 
at  Cobdrg  on  the  28th  August,  1787.  His 
father,  a  man  of  culture  and  literary  tastes, 
and  some  independent  means,  who  held  a 
small  magisterial  office  at  Rodach,  a  little 
town  between  Coburg  and  Hildburghau- 
sen,  died  suddenly,  when  Stockmar  was 
still  young.  From  his  mother  he  seems  to 
Lave  inherited  the  combination  of  humour 
with  strong  practical  sense,  which  formed 
a  leading  feature  of  his  character.  Her 
shrewd  judgments  on  men  and  things  were 
frequently  clothed  in  language  which  only 
wanted  the  stamp  of  general  use  to  be- 
come proverbial.  One  of  these,  "  The  Al- 
mighty takes  care  not  to  let  the  cow's  tail 
grow  too  long,"  was  often  in  King  Leo- 
pold's mouth,  in  times  of  domestic  or  politi- 
cal perplexity.  Her  thoughts  in  conversa- 
tion ran  naturally  into  quaint  shapes ;  and 
in  this  her  son  resembled  her  closely.  In  one 
of  his  letters  about  the  Coup  d'£tat  of 
December,  1851,  he  gives  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  this  peculiarity.  "  My  mother,"  he 
writes,  "  would  have  said,  *  Just  try  to 
cobble  out  of  that  a  verse  that  will  clink ; 
if  you  manage  to  make  the  rhymes  fit,  you 
have  my  leave  to  bake  yourself  a  cake  of 
rusty  nails  and  aqua  vitae.'  A  clever  good 
woman,"  he  adds,  "with  more  practical 
sense  in  her  little  finger  than  Nicholas, 
Louis  Napoleon,  Schwarzenberg,  and  Man- 
teuffel  had  in  their  whole  heads.'*  It  is 
recorded  of  himself  as  a  boy,  that  he  was 
of  an  eager,  sanguine  temperament ;  quick 
to  observe,  fond  of  fun,  with  a  ready  talent 
for  characterizing  men  and  things  by  apt 
humorous  nicknames,  and  not  indisposed 
for  a  mad  prank  when  occasion  served. 
He  early  showed  a  love  for  field  sports, 
and  he  had  turned  sixty  before  he  laid 
aside  his  gun. 


After  completing  the  oaual  curriculum  at 
the  Coburg  Gymnasium,  he  spent  the  five 
years  between  1803  and  1810  at  the  Uni- 
versities of  Wiirzburg,  Brian  gen,  and  Jena, 
in  the  study  of  medicine.    To  his  profes- 
sional training  in  the  study  and  practice 
of  physic  he  was  indebted  for  the  habit  of 
exact  observation,  which  is  never  misled 
into  mistaking  effects  for  causes,  and  which 
divines  what  is  essential,  what  merely  in- 
cidental, as  well  as  for  the  patient  courage, 
which  seeks  by  the  removal  of  disturbing 
agencies  to  give  full  scope  to  nature,  and 
to  restore  her  normal  and  healthy  action, 
rather  than  by  active  remedies  to  give  ap- 
parent relief,  at  the  risk  too  often  of  only 
aggravating  the  mischief  which  they  profess 
to  cure.    It  is  in  this  gift  of  diagnosis  that 
the  genius  of  the  great  physician  lies,  and 
Stockmar  appears  to  have  possessed  it  in 
a  high  degree.    The  habit  of  mind  which 
bis  medical  studies  induced  was  of  infinite 
value  to  him  in  later  life,  when  dealing 
with  social  and  political  phenomena,  in  the 
power  whidi  it  gave  him,  *•  of  penetrating," 
as  his  friend   Carl  Friedrich  Meyer  haa 
said,  *  **  at  a  glance,  from  single  expres- 
sions and  acts,  the  whole  man,  or  the 
whole  position  of  things ;   and,  after  thiB 
diagnosis,  of  straightway  settling  his  own 
line  of  action."    Stockmar  felt  this  strongly 
himself.    Writing  in  1853,  about  the  calls 
made  upon  his  sagacity  and  judgment  by 
the  distinguished  personages  who  had  so 
many   years  leant  upon   his  confidential 
counsels,  he  says,  "  It  was  a  happy  hit  to 
have  originally  studied  medicine ;  without 
the  knowledge,  without  the  psychological 
and  physiological  insight  thereby  obtained, 
my  savoir  faire  must  often  have  gone  a-beg- 
ging."   On  Friedrich  Riickert,  the  poet, 
who  made  his  acquaintance  at  Wiirzborg, 
he  left  the  impression  of  being  ^  a  grave, 
industrious,  young  man,  of  somewhat  re- 
tiring and  dignified  manners."    The  strong 
humorous  element  in  his  character  appears 
at  that  time  not  to  have  struck  the  poet^ 
who  in  the  lifelong  friendship  which  was 
afterwards  formed  between  them  had  good 


*  In  an  admirable  memoir,  which  appeared  in  die 
''Prea8si«oha  Jahrbucher,*'  October,  1868.  Hen 
Mejer,  now  Coancillor  of  Legation  at  Berlin,  was  for 
many  yeara  the  Librarian  and  Secretary  of  the  late 
Prince  Conaort. 
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nuos  to  know  it;  bat  if  their  college 
acqnaintanoe  was,  as  it  seems  to  have 
been,  slight^  this  was  no  more  than  natural. 
The  great  humorist  is  ever  sensitive  and 
Bhy.  Intensely  sympathetic  himself,  he 
must  be  sure  of  sympathy,  before  he  lets 
OQt  his  heart  in  the  fun,  steeped  in  feeling, 
in  which  thoughts  often  the  saddest,  and 
emotions  the  most  painful,  sometimes  find 
relief. 

The  time,  moreover,  was  not  one  to  in- 
spire cheerfulness  in  a  man  who  felt 
strongly,  and  who  loved  his  country  pas- 
sionately, as  Stockmar  did.  His  student's 
rears  fell  within  the.  period  of  Germany's 
deepest  degradation.  The  petty  selfish- 
ness ef  the  smaller  principalities,  the 
shame  of  her  defeats,  the  grinding  domina- 
Dation  of  Napoleon  in  his  expressed  deter- 
mination "  to  cut  the  wings  of  the  Prus- 
sians so  closely  as  to  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  their  ever  again  disturbing  the 
French,"*  the  pitiful  internal  divisions, 
which  strengthened  the  invader's  hands, 
were  enough  to  banish  smiles  from  the 
lips  of  the  most  needless.  These  things 
sank  deep  into  Stockmar's  heart,  and  in- 
spired it  with  that  yearning  for  the  unity 
and  greatness  of  the  Fatherland  which 
bamed  within  it  to  the  last.  Thesip 
were  the  d«iys  whed  the  assassination  of 
Napoleon  was  freely  talked  of  among  the 
hot  spirits  of  the  universities  as  the  one 
specific  for  their  country 's'wrongs.  ^*  This 
is  the  talk  of  boys ;  have  done  with  it," 
said  an  old  Prussian  officer  once,  when 
Stockman  was  present.  "  Whoever  knows 
the  world,  knows  that  the  French  su- 
premacy cannot  last :  put  your  trust  in  the 
natural  course  of  events."  The  words 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  Stockmar. 
They  breathed  that  confidence  in  the  ulti- 
mate justice  of  Providence;  they  rested 
on  the  conviction  that  it  is  to  themselves 
a  people  must  look,  if  they  are  to  become 

*  "Thete  baoghiy  rrnaeians,"  aald  Napoleon, 
vpeakiDg  to  a  Ra«8ian  officer,  "low  as  they  are 
bronght,  fitill  carry  them^ielvef  yerj  bl/^h.  They 
bmthe  nothing  but  vengeance  against  France,  and 
desire  pence  only  as  a  means,  In  time,  of  executing 
it;  bat,'*  be  added  with  great  emphasis,  **  they  de- 
ceive themselves  greatly,  if  they  expect  to  rise  again 
to  the  height  of  a  great  power ;  for  their  wings  ihall 
BOW  be  BO  dotely  cat  ti*  to  preclnde  all  poasibility 
of  their  ever  again  distaibing  us."  —  Z>iar<ej  atfd 
Lttttn  qf  Sir  George  Jaekeon,  vol.  ii.  p.  167. 


great,  and  a  power  among  the  nations, 
which  were  ever  afterwards  abiding  prin- 
ciples with  him.  The  day  of  emancipa- 
tion was  far  off!  and  much  had  to  be  done 
and  undergone  before  it  came.  But  not 
alone  in  this  instance,  but  in  reference  to 
many  other  things,  which  though  desirable 
seemed  for  a  time  hopeless,  Stockmar  nev- 
er bated  in  heart  and  hope.  Hia  axiom 
was, — 

**  Wait;  my  faith  is  large  in  time. 
And  that  which  shapes  is  to  some  perfect  end.  * ' 

At  the  end  of  1810,  Stockmar  returned 
to    Coburg  and  commenced  the  practice 
of  Physic  under  the  guidance  of  his  uncle, 
Dr.  Sommer.     He  soon  became  conspicu- 
ous for  his  skill  in  diagnosis,  and  in  1812  he 
received  the  official  appointment  of  StacU- 
und  Land-Physicus,  in  which  capacity  he 
had  to  organize  and  superintend  a  military 
hospital  in  Coburg.    It  was  rapidly  filled, 
at  first  with  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the 
French,    and    afterwards    with    Russians. 
The  hospital  typhus,  following  in  the  wakct  - 
of  the  armies,  established  itself  there  with 
such  virulence  that  the  other  phyajbiana 
deserted  the  hospital  in  alarm,  ana    the 
sole  charge  of  it  devolved  upon  Stockmar 
and    an  old  surgeon.      Contrary  to  the 
practice    then    universal,    but    now    dis- 
carded, of  shutting  out  fresh  air  from  fover 
patients  as  much  as  possible,  he  flung  open 
the  doors  and  windows  of  the  wards,  even 
in  severe  weather,  and  with  the  best  re- 
sults.   But  at  the  end  of  more  than  a  year 
of  unremitting  toil,  he  was  himself  struck 
down  by  the  illness  in  its  worst  form.    After 
hovering  for  three  weeks  between  life  and 
death,  he  rallied,  and  so  quickly,  that  he 
was  able  to  march,  in  January,  1814,  with 
the  Ducal  Saxon  Contingent  to  the  Rhino 
as  Chief  Physician.     On  his    arrival  at 
Mayence,  he  was  appointed    Staff-Physi- 
cian of  the  Fifth  German  Army  Corps  to 
the  hospitals  which  had  been  established 
under   the    great    Stein's    directions    in 
Mayence,  Oppenheim,   Guntersblum,   and 
Worms.    His  introduction  to    Stein  was 
somewhat   of  the  roughest.    Having  no 
wounded  of  his  own,  Stockmar  admitted 
wounded  French  prisoners  into  the  hospi- 
tal.   This  was  no  more   than   his  duty. 
But  all  at  once  came  an  unexpected  rush 
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of  German  wounded.  Stein,  thinking  only 
of  the  f.ict  that  there  was  no  room  for 
them,  broke  into  a  towering  rage.  An  in- 
terchange of  strong  language  ensued,  in 
which  Stockmar,  according  to  report, 
proved  fully  a  match  for  the  great  Baron. 
He  at  no  time  wanted  courage,  and  though 
recognizing  fully  the  greatness  of  his  ad- 
versary, it  was  characteristic  of  the  man 
that,  being  in  the  right,  he  should,  young 
as  he  was,  maintain  his  position  without 
flinching. 

At  the  close  of  the  campaign  of  1815, 
Stockmar  resumed  his  official  post  as  phy- 
sician at  'Coburg.  But  here  he  was  not 
long  to  remain.  IIo  had  during  the  pre- 
ceding year  come  under  the  notice  of 
Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe  Coburg,  who  had 
then  formed  so  high  an  opinion  of  him 
that,  as  soon  as  his  marriage  with  the 
Princess  Charlotte  was  definitively  ar- 
ranged, he  offered  him  the  appointment  of 
physician  to  his  person  {Leibarzt).  The 
marriaf^e  was  to  take  place  on  the  2nd  of 
May,  1810,  and  on  the  29th  of  March 
Stockmar  landed  at  Dover,  in  obedience 
to  the  Prince's  summons.  Halting  at 
Rochester  on  the  30th,  as  his  diary  records, 
the  roads  being  dangerous  from  highway- 
men after  dark  (he  roust  have  thought  of 
Gadshill  and  rrince  Hal),  he  reached 
London  on  the  31st.  "  The  country,"  he 
adds,  *'the  houses,  their  arrangements, 
everything  —  at  least  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London  —  pleased  me  extremely ; 
and,  in  fact,  they  put  me  into  such  spirits, 
that  I  often  saia  to  myself,  *  Here  you 
cannot  fail  to  be  happy,  here  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  you  to  be  ill.'  *'  The  words  were 
prophetic.  In  England  he  found  the  chief 
happiness  of  his  after  life,  and  its  climate 
agreed  well  with  a  constitution  dever 
strong,  and  liable  to  serious  intestinal  dis- 
turbances. These,  even  in  his  student- 
years,  had  checked  his  energies  and  crip- 
pled 'the  elasticity  of  his  nature,  clouding 
its  natural  gaiety  and  enthusiasm  with  the 
depression  of  hypochondria.  This  was 
aggravated  during  many  years  of  his  life 
by  great  weakness  of  the  eyes.  How 
much  be  suffered  may  be  seen  by  the  fol- 
lowing allusion  in  one  of  Riickert's  poeti- 
cal epistles  addressed  to  him :  — 

**  Friend,  round  whose  dim  eyes  hypochondria's 
snakefolds  so  olosely 
Coil,  that  thy  spirit  is  vexed,  dreaming  of 
blindness  to  be.*' 

The  danger  to  his  eyes  passed  away,  not 
so  the  shadows  of  his  besetting  malady  — 
a  malady  not  the  less  poignant  that  its 
gloomy  presagings  are  dissipated  by  the 


facts,  and  that  despondency  aad  self-dit- 
tnist  are  often  succeeded,  when  the  nes- 
sure  on  the  nervous  system  is  removed,  by 
spirits  the  most  joyoua,  and  by  a  very  exu- 
berance of  power.     Those  who  were  most 
in    contact  with    Stockmar  in    his  later 
years  would  often  smile  at  what  seemed  in 
him  the  mere  fancies  of  the  malofle  imagi- 
naire^  when  they  contrasted  his  compUintg 
of  weakness  with  the  vigour  and  versa- 
tility of  which  he  was  at  that  very  time  a 
striking  example,  and  when  they  saw  him 
living  on  into  a  good  old  age  amid  the 
gloomiest  anticipations  of  coming  death. 
But  that  he  suffered  acutely  during  these 
chronic  attacks  there  can  be  no  doubt; 
and  knowing  well,  as  so  skilful  a  patho- 
logist could  not  fail  to  do,  the  organic  dis- 
ease from  which    they  proceeded  —  a  dis- 
ease demonstrated  in  his  case  by  a  pott 
mortem  examination  —  his    apprehensions 
were  only  too  well  justified. 

For  some  time  after  his  arrival  in  Eng- 
land, Stockniar  was  greatly  out  of  health. 
His  position  in  Prince  I^opoirs  household 
in  the  first  months,  with  little  to  do  in  his 
medical  capacity,  and  mixing  little  in  so- 
ciety, threw  him  uj^on  his  own  resources  for 
amusement.  ^*  Surrounded  by  the  tumnlt 
of  the  fashionable  world."  he  writes  (Oc- 
tober, 1817),  *'I  am  solitary,  often  alone 
for  days  together,  —  ray  books  my  com- 

S anions,  my  friends,  my  sweethearts." 
Tot  the  best  condition  of  things  for  a  man 
prone  to  hypochondria,  and  with  faculties 
of  the  most  various  kind  crying  out  for 
active  occupation.  It  seems,  indeed,  to 
have  given  a  shade  of  asperity  to  the 
sketches  with  which  at  this  time  he  filled 
his  diary  of  the  Royal  and  other  per- 
sonages with  whom  he  was  brought  into 
contact.  Many  of  these  are  far  from  flat- 
tering. But  there  can  be  no  question  as 
to  the  artistic  subtlety  of  touch  which  they 
display.  Little,  no  doubt,  did  the  distin- 
guished objects  of  some  of  his  sketches 
dream  with  what  often  uncomplimentary 
accuracy  their  mental  and  physical  features 
were  being  photographed  by  the  luminous, 
brown  eye-«  of  the  somewhat  reserved  doo-' 
tor  of  the  princely  household.  Here  i* 
the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  the  future 
Czar,  then  only  twenty,  as  he  appeared  at 
Claremont  in  November,  1816,  sketched 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  dinner-table, 
where  he  sat  between  the  Princess 
Charlotte  and  the  Duchess  of  York :  — 

**  He  is  an  extraordinarily  handsome  winniog 
young  fellow;  taller  than  Leopold,  without  bang 
thin,  and  straight  as  a  pine.  His  face  as  yoath- 
ful  as  Leopold's,  the  features  extremdy  rctgolar. 
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the  fbrehead  handsome  and  open,  ejebrows 
flna^  arched,  nose  peoulmrly  handaome,  moittb 
soulII  and  well  shaped,  and  chin  finely  chiselled. 
....  His  deportment  is  animated,  flneefrom  con- 
atraint  and  stiffoess,  and  jet  very  dignified.  He 
speaks  French  fluently  and  well,  accompanying 
what  he  says  with  gestures  not  unbecoming.  If 
everything  be  said  was  not  marked  by  ability,  it 
waa  at  any  rate  extremely  pleasaot,  and  he 
seems  to  have  a  decided  talent  for  saying  pretty 
things  to  women  {Courmachen).  When  he 
wttnts,  in  the  coarse  of  conTersation,  to  gire 
■peoial  emphasis,  to  any  remark,  he  shrugs  his 
ahoalders  and  casts  up  his  eyes  to  heaven  in 
rather  an  affected  way.  There  is  an  air  of  great 
asl^reUance  about  him,  but  at  the  same  time  a 
manifest  absence  of  pretension. 

-*  He  did  not  pay  special  attenUon  to  the  Prin- 
oesB,  who  turned  to  address  him  oftener  than  he 
did  to  her.  He  ate  very  moderately  for  his  age, 
and  drank  nothing  but  water.  When  the  Count- 
esi  Lieven  play^  the  piano  after  dinner  he 
kiawd  her  hand,  which  struck  the  English  ladies 
as  extremely  odd ,  but  decidedly  desirable.  Mrs. 
Campbell  could  find  no  end  of  praise  for  him  : 
*What  an  amiable  creature!  He  is  devilish 
haodsome!  He  will  be  the  handsomest  man  in 
Europe.'  Next  morning  the  Russians  left  the 
hooae.  I  was  told  that  at  bedtime  a  leathern 
sack,  stuffed  with  hay,  was  placed  in  the  stable 
fixr  the  Grand  Duke  by  his  people,  and  that  he 
always  slept  on  this.  Our  Englishmen  pro- 
noonced  this  ai&ctation." 


her  language  is  cuttingly  severe.  Nevertheleas, 
even  she  has  her  human  days  at  times,  on  which 
she  IS  acquiescent,  nay,  even  lays  down  her 
arms — when  her  shaft  has  stiuck  home  and 
rankles.  Some  light  is  thrown  upon  a  character 
80  strange,  when  we  hear  that  she  has  had  bitter 
experiences  of  mankind,  and  was  kept  alive  on 
brandy-and-water  when  ill  during  a  seven 
months'  voyage.  This  lady  is  at  present  the 
only  regular  female  member  of  our  circle,  and 
we  therefore  concede  to  her,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  her  sex,  a  homage  half  spontaneous,  half 
enforced." 


The  Mrs.  Campbell,  whose  emphatio  ad- 
miration of  the  Grand  Duke  found  expres- 
sion in  a  phrase  then  aa  common  as  it 
would  now  be  fltartlin^;  in  adrawinff-room, 
▼as  the  Princess  Charlotte's  Bed-chamber 
Woman  and  Privy-Parse.  She  must  have 
been  a  stirring  element  in  the  small  house- 
hold at  Claremont,  and  her  portrait,  as 
drawn  by  Stockmar,  is  admirable  as  a 
piece  of  character-painting :  — 

"  A  little  spare  woman  of  five-and-forty,  a 
widow,  sharp  and  angular  in  every  feature  and 
movement,  pretentious,  because  she  was  once 
young  and  pretty,  and  very  intelligent,  and  yet 
not  inanfferably  pretentious,  just  because  she  is 
olever.  Extremely  well-informed  and  exact,  she 
manages  the  Princess's  correspondence  and  ac- 
counts with  the  greatest  ease,  and  to  perfect 
satisfaction.  In  oar  social  circle  she  sets  nerself 
in  opposition  to  everything  she  sees  and  hears, 
and  encounters  whatever  people  either  say  or  do 
with  such  a  consistent  resistance,  thiit  we  are 
able  to  calculate  with  certainty  beforehand  her  • 
answers  to  our  questions.  Then,  too,  this  spirit 
of  contradict  ion  so  completely  masters  her,  that 
it  IS  impossible  for  her  to  remain  true  to  a  side, 
and  consequently  she  is  now  of  the  Court  party, 
DOW  of  the  Ministerial,  now  of  the  Opposition, 
DOW  of  the  popular  fiiction,  just  as  she  happens 
or  not  to  have  somebody  to  contradict  As  a 
rule*  she  is  without  a  grain  of  mercy,  and  then 


•     The  Claremont  household  was,  in  other 
respects,  very  pleasantly  constituted.    It 
conaisied,  besides  Mrs.  Campbell,  of  Baron 
Hardenbroek,  the    Prince's  Adjutant  and 
Equerry,  Colonel    Addenbrooke,  and  Sir 
Robert  Gardiner.     Of  all  these  Stockmar 
speaks  in  his  letters  of  the  time  with  warm 
regard,  and  the  last  of   them   continued 
through  life  to  be  one  of  his  most  devoted 
friends.    But  what,  above  all,   reconciled 
Stockmar  to  his  position,  was  his  attach- 
ment to  the  Prince  and  Princess  —  an  at- 
tachment which  was  met  by  equal  confi- 
dence and  regard  on  their  part  —  and  by 
the  delight  with  which  he  watched  >their 
happiness,  and  the  steady  development  of 
those  qualities  of  heart  and  head  which 
promised  so  fair  a  future  for  themselves 
fcnd  for  England.     And,  indeed,  nothing 
<5an  be  more  charming  than  the  glimpses 
which  Stockmar's  letters  and  diary  afford 
of  that  happy  interior,  and  of  the    chief 
actors  in  it,  on  which  the  eyes  of  England 
wera  at  that  time  fixed  with  an  intensity 
only  to  be  understood  by  those  who  have 
heard  it  spoken    of   by    contemporaries. 
The  story  of  the  Princesses  ill-treatment 
by  her  father,  the  sympathy  with  her  posi- 
tion   in  relation  to  a  mother  whom    she 
loved  but  could  not  respect,   her  spirited 
rupture  of  a  betrothal  which    had'  been 
forced  upon  her  with  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
rather  than  consent  to  quit  the  shores  of 
England,  had  touched  every  heart.     The 
delight  was  therefore  universal  to  see  her 
wedded  to  the  Prince  of  her  choice,  who, 
although  still  cnly  twenty-five,  had  already 
distinguished  himself  both  as  a  soldier  and 
a  diplomatist.   The  unattractive  person  and 
rough  and  ready  manners  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  were    not    forgotten  in    contrast 
with  the  distinguished  bearing  and  pres- 
ence of  one  who,  as  Napoleon  said  of  him 
at  St.  Helena,  was  the  handsomest    man 
whom  he  saw  at  the  Tuileries  in  1806-7. 
Indeed,  his  manly  beauty  was  of  so   high 
an  order,  that  he  was  selected  to  imper- 
sonate Jupiter  at  the  Court  Tableaux  FJ- 
vants  of  the  Olympian  Deities  at  Vienna 
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in  1814.  Those  who  had  the  best  means 
of  observation  spoke  of  him  with  the 
warmest  praise  :  ''  Always  calm,  always 
self-posi^essed/'  writes  Baron  Hardenbroek, 
^he  will  never  be  overbearing  in  prosper- 
ity, and  never  without  courage  in  misfor- 
tune. In  a  word,  he  is  a  man  of  brains 
and  talent,  and  thoroughly  good."  So 
early  in  October,  1816,  Stockmar  writes 
of  him  as  his  "noble  master,  einen 
menschlichtn  FUrsten  und  JUrstlichen  Men- 
schen" — an  untranslateable  phrase,  of 
especial  value  in  the  mouth  of  a  man 
who  had  even  then  known  enough  of  the 
princes  of  that  epoch,  to  be  aware  by  how 
little  of  the  element  of  hu man-hear tedness 
they  were  distinguished.  Two  months 
later  he  writes  of  him  :  — 

**  The  Princess  quiet  dignity,  his  oonsistenoy 
and  sound  sense,  oreate  astonishment  even  in 
the  Eogliah,  who  are,  as  a  rule,  by  no  means 
prompt  to  recognize  aud  admire  foreigners,  and 
/  the  exolfimations,  *  He  is  the  most  amiable  man 
I  ever  say!  What  a  complete  English  gentle- 
man! He  will  be  our  hope  in  these  dangerous 
times! '  are  to  be  heard  on  every  suitable  oooa- 
sion." 

There  could  have  been  no  fitter  mate 
for  the  brilliant,  impulsive,  wayward  spirit 
of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  unschooled  as 
she  was  by  the  discipline  and  pure  ex- 
ample of  happy  family  life  in  those  habits, 
of  self-control  and  consideration  for  others, 
which  should  be  the  distinction  of  princes. 
Clever,  well  informed,  bright,  with  warm 
feelings,  and  a  disposition  unspoiled  even 
by  persecutions  that  might  well  have 
soured  even  the  most  amiable,  her  sincere, 
affectionate  nature  could  not  fail  to  be 
moulded,  under  the  influence  of  such  a 
husband,  into  something  as  engaging  and 
noble  in  the  woman,  as  in  despite,  or  per- 
haps even  because,  of  some  eccentricities 
of  demeanour,  it  had  been  interesting  in 
the  girl.  Scockmar's  introduction  to  her 
took  place  at  Oatlands  three  days  after 
her  marriage.  It  is  graphically  told  in  a 
letter  the  same  day  :  — 

*■  It  was  in  Oiitlands  that  I  first  saw  the  Sun. 
Baron  Hardenhroek  walked  towards  the  break- 
fast-room, I  folio iring,  when  all  at  once  he  made 
a  signal  to  me  with  his  hand  to  stay  behind ; 
but  she  had  seen  me,  and  I  her.  *  Aka  !  DoC' 
<fur,  entrez  !  '  " 

Although  he  found  her  more  beautiful 
than  he  hsid  expected,  the  first  impression 
was  not  favourable.  This  was  apparently 
due  to  a  volubility  of  speech  ana  restless- 
ness of  manner  for  which  he  was  not  pre- 
pared; but  that  evening,  he  says,  he  liked 
her  better.    ^^Dresn,"  he    adds,    "simple 


and  tasteful.''  Later  on  (8th  September^ 
1816),  he  records  that  he  never  saw  her  in 
any  dress  that  was  not;  and  he  is  then 
writing  almost  in  the  very  atmosphere  of 
the  charm :  — 

"  The  Princess  in  good  bnmoar,  and  then  it 
costs  her  little  trouble  to  pteassL  Her  drm 
struck  me  as  very  beautiful  — dark  red  roses  in 
her  hair,  light  blue  short  dress,  without  sleevei, 

He  had  long  before  this  become  a  fa- 
vonite  with  the  Princess,  and  she  marked 
her  partiality  openly,  even  in  the  presence 
of  guests  of  the  highest  distinction.    No 
wonder,  when  one  thinks  of  the  rare  union 
of  experience,  thoughtfulness,  and  humour, 
which  he  must  have  thrown  into  his  con- 
versation with   her  I    Nor  was  she  likely 
to  be  the  less  drawn  towards  him  that  her 
husband  was  by  this  time  so  deeply  im- 
pressed by  his  rare  qualities  «a  to  call  him 
"the  precious  physician  both  of  his  aool 
and   body."    Stockmar  on  his  side  loved 
her  too  well  not  to  watch  her  with  a  crit- 
ical eye.    *<  The  Princess,"  he  writes  (2Sdi 
October,  1816),  "•  is  full  of  movement  and 
vivacity,  amazingly  sensitive,  and  nervoot- 
ly  susceptible,  and  the  feeling  roused  by 
the  impression  of  the  moment  often  de- 
termines both  her  conclusions  and  her  con- 
duct.'*   He  notes  at  the  same  time  the 
amazing  progress  she  has  made,  under  her 
husband's    influence,  in    repose  and  self- 
command,  and  that  every    day  makes  it 
more  and  more  apparent  how  thoroughly 
good  and  sound  she  is  at  heart.    The  rela- 
tions between  herself  and  the  Prince  were 
perfect.    A  few  days  previously  to  the  let- 
ter just  quoted,  Stockmar  writes  — 

**  In  this  house  reign  harmony,  peace,  love— 
all  the  essentials,  in  &bort,  of  domestic  happi- 
ness. My  master  is  the  best  husband  io  tke 
world,  and  his  wife  has  for  him  an  amoaotof 
love  wfiich  in  vastness  can  only  be  likened  to 
the  English  National  Debt.*' 

And  ten  months  later  (26th  August, 
1817)  — 

**  The  married  life  of  this  pair  is  a  rare  pie- 
ture  of  love  and  fidelity.  Nor  does  this  pictari 
ever  f^il  to  produce  a  deep  impression  on  all 
who  see  it,  and  have  a  morsel  of  heart  left  with- 
in them!  ** 

When  the  pro;nise  of  an  heir  came  to 
augment  this  happiness,  and  to  gratify  the 
yearnings  of  the  nation,  it  was  natural 
that  the  Prince  and  Princess  should  nresi 
upon  him  an  appointment  as  one  of  her 
physicians.  To  most  other  men  the  pe^ 
sonal  honour  would  have  been  irresistible. 
Not  so  with  Stockmar.    It  was  never  his 
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W9J  to  look  onl J  at  one  side  of  a  question ; 
and,  in  this  instaDce,  his  sagacity  dfd  not 
fail  him.  Though  not  thd  Princess's  phy- 
aician,  he  had  occasionally  prescribed  for 
her,  but  from  the  moment  of  her  preg- 
nancy he  declined  to  take  any  part  in  her 
treatment.  His  reasons  were  unquestion- 
ably sound.  His  position  must  of  neces- 
sity have  been  subordinate  to  that  of  Dr. 
Baillie,  the  Princess's  physician,  and  the 
appointment  of  a  foreigner  would  have 
been  most  unacceptable,  not  merely  to  the 
medical  profession,  but  to  the  nation.  Had 
things  gone  well,  the  credit  would  never 
hare  been  given  to  him :  if,  on  the  other 
handy  they  went  amiss,  on  him  the  blame 
would  most  certainly  be  cast.  Nor  would 
thie  blame,  probably,  hav^  rested  on  him 
alone.  It  could  scarcely  fail  to  have  re- 
coiled on  the  Princte  himself,  for  having 
trusted  to  the  aid  of  a  stranger,  when  the 
whole  English  faculty  was  at  his  disposal. 
But  Stockmar  was  no  indifferent  observer 
of  the  progress  of  affairs.  A  lowering  sys- 
tem of  treatment,  then  the  fashion,*  was 
adopted  with  the  Princess.  Satisfied  that 
thia  was  all  wrong,  Stockmar,  after  the 
first  three  months,  spoke  out  fully  to  the 
Prince,  and  begged  him  to  make  the 
Princess's  physicians  aware  of  his  views. 
Tbese  remonstrances  were  apparently 
without  avail.  Stockmar  could  do  no 
more.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  we  cannot 
but  feel  that  no  personal  consideration,  no 
fear  of  violating  that  professional  etiquette 
to  which  many  a  life  has  been  sacrificed, 
would  have  held  his  hands.  But  although, 
as  he  says,  he  never  apprehended  the  fear- 
ful result  which  ensued,  his  conviction  aa 
to  the  error  in  treatment  was  so  deep,  that 
he  refused  the  offer  made  to  him  by  antic- 
ipation, flattering  as  it  was,  that  he  should 
undertake  the  medical  care  of  the  Princess 
after  her  accouchement :  — 

**  When  I  reflect  once  more  upon  the  circum- 
stances,** he  says,  writing  two  months  after  the 
fiital  iasae  of  that  event,  *  I  feel  only  too  vividly 
the  greatness  of  the  danger  which  I  escaped. 
Trust  me,  all — ay,  all — woald  now  be  rejoicing 
at  my  interference,  which  could  not  have  been 
of  the  least  avail,  and  the  English  doctors,  our 
household  companions,  friends,  acquaintances, 
the  nation,  the  Prince  himself,  would  find  the 
cause  of  this  seemingly  impossible  disaster  in 
the  bungling  of  the  German  doctor.  And  I 
should  myself  with  my  hypochondriac  tendency. 


•  At  his  very  first  meeting  with  Sir  Richard 
Croft,  the  Qticen*s  accoucheur,  Stockmar  saw  the 
fktal  wt>a1cneM  of  his  cliaracter.  "  A  tall,  spare 
man,'*  is  the  entry  in  his  Diary.  "  past  the  prime  of 
lil^>- hasty,  well-meaning;  8C<>ms  to  possess  more 
experience  than  knowledge  and  judgment." 


having  given  credence  to  the  impntatioBt  of 
others,  and  been  driven,  by  the  angoish  inffiot- 
ed  fh>m  without,  fh>m  self-torture  to  despair.*'  * 

The  authentic  story  of  the  sad  catas- 
trophe is  now  made  public  for  the  first 
time  from  Stockmar*s  Diary.  At  0  P.X.  on 
the  5th  of  November,  1817,  after  a  pro- 
tracted labour  of  52  hours,  which  no  arti- 
ficial means  were  taken  to  abridge,  the 
Princess  gave  birth  to  a  dead  male  child. 
The  mother  seemed  so  well  that  the  minis^ 
ters  and  others  who  had  been  summoned 
left  Claremont,  believing  that  all  danger 
was  past.  But,  before  they  could  have 
rnached  London,  things  had  assumed  a  very 
different  aspect :  — 

"  At  midnight  Croft  came  to  my  bedside,  took 
me  by  the  hand,  and  said,  '  The  Princess  is 
dangerously  ill,  the  Prince  alone — would  I  go 
to  him  and  make  him  aware  bow  matters  stood  7' 
The  Prince  had  not  left  his  wife  one  moment  for 
three  days,  and,  after  the  birth  of  the  ohild,  had 
retired  to  rest.  I  found  him  composed  about 
the  death  of*  the  child,  and  he  did  not  seem  to- 
view  the  Princesses  state  with  any  apprehension. 
A  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  Bailliesent  me  word! 
that  he  wished  me  to  see  the  Princess.  I  hesitii- 
ted,  but  at  last  went  with  him.  She  was  suffer- 
ing  from  spasms  of  the  chest  and  difficulty  of 
breathing,  in  great  pain  and  very  restless,  and 
threw  herself  continually  from  one  side  of  the- 
bed  to  the  other,  speaking  now  to  Baillio,  now 
to  Croft.  Baillie  said  to  her,  *  Here  oomes  aat 
old  friend  of  yours! '  She  held  out  her  left 
hand  to  me  hastily,  and  pressed  mine  warmly 
twice.  I  felt  the  pulse;  it  was  going  very  fast,. 
—  the  beats  now  strong,  now  feeble,  now  inter- 
mittent. Baillie  kept  plying  her  with  wine.  She 
said  to  o&e,  *  They  have  made  me  tipsy.* 
AfAer  this  I  went  in  and  out  of  the  room  twice 
in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  the 
breathing  became  stertorous.  I  had  just  gone 
out  of  the  room,  when  she  called  out  vehemently, 
*  Stocky,  Stocky! '  I  returned,  she  was  quiet- 
er; the  death-rattle  continued,  she  turned  sever- 
al times  upon  her  face,  drew  up  her  legs,  the 
hands  grew  cold,  and  about  2  a.m.  of  the  6th 
November,  1817,  some  five  hoars  after  her  de- 
livery, she  was  no  more.** 


*  Sir  Richard  Croft  was  so  driven,  and  nhot  him- 
self at  a  patient's  house  in  February.  1818.  "  I  never 
knew  anything  more  horrible  than  the  death  of  poor 
Croft,"  says  Sydney  Smith,  writing  to  Lady  Mary 
Uennett  at  the  time.  ''What  misery  the  poorfeP- 
lovr  mast  have  suflTered  between  the  P'rince««'s  death 
and  his  own ! ''  On  the  7th  November  pr^vioas,  the 
day  after  the  Princess's  death,  Croll  had  written  to 
Stockmar,  who^e  warnings  must  then  have  recurred 
to  him  with  a  terrible  pang.  **  My  mind  Is  Just  now 
in  a  pitiable  state.  God  grant  that  neither  yourself, 
nor  any  one  that  is  dear  to  you,  should  ever  have  to 
suflbr  what  1  experience  at  this  moAnent!  '*  Surely 
Dr.  Baillie  was  not  less  to  blame  than  Croft,  espe* 
dally  as  the  error  seems  to  have  been  one  c  f  treat* 
ment  prevloos  to  as  well  as  at  the  actual  aooouobi^ 
1  ment.  ; 
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On  Stockmar  derolred  the  task  of  an- 
nonnciog  her  death  to  the  Prince :  — 

«•  I  did  it,"  he  says,  *•  in  not  very  definite 
terns.  He  feltoonvinoed  she  was  still  not  dead, 
aod  on  his  way  to  her  he  fell  into  a  ohair.  I 
knelt  beside  him.  He  thoaght  it  was  all  a 
dream;  heooald  not  believe  it  He  sent  me 
again  to  her  to  see.  I  oame  baok,  and  told  him 
all  was  over.  He  now  went  to  the  dhamber  of 
death.  Kneeling  down  by  the  bei«  he  kissed 
the  oold  hands,  then  raising  himself  up,  he 
pressed  me  to  him  and  said,  *  I  am  now  utterly 
forlorn;  promise  you  will  stay  with  me  always! ' 
I  gare  him  the  promise.  Immediately  after- 
wards  he  asked  me  again,  <  Was  I  fully  a^are 
of  what  I  had  promis^T '  I  said  yes;  I  would 
never  forsake  him,  so  long  as  I  felt  assured  he 
had  confidence  in  me,  and  loved  me,  and  that  I 
ooold  be  nseftil  to  him.*' 

Hie  pledge  asked  and  giyen  in  that  ter- 
rible hoar  was  splendidly  redeemed  on  the 
one  side,  while  its  conditions  were  most 
loyally  fulfilled  on  the  other.  "  I  had  no 
hesitation/'  writes  Stockmar  to  his  sidter 
a  few  days  afterwards,  '*  in  giving  a  prom- 
ise, npon  which  the  Prince  may  perhaps  set 
a  ralue  all  his  life,  or  may  desire  to  dis- 
pense with  the  very  next  year.'^  All  doubt 
on  that  point  was,  however,  ^oon  at  an  end. 
Little,  probably,  had  the  Prince  imagined, 
when  calling  Stockmar  *^the  physician  of 
his  lonl  as  well  as  body  "  some  months  be- 
fore, how  deep  a  truth  lay  in  his  words. 
By  his  own  avowal,  years  afterwards,  he 
would  probably  have  sunk  under  his  be- 
reavement, but  for  the  support  of  Stock- 
mar's  wise  sympathy  and  friendship.*  It 
was  in  truth  a  noble  friendship  on  both 
sides,  cemented  by  the  tears  which  only 
such  men  weep  for  an  affliction  that,  in 
King  Leopold's  own  wordi  in  1832  ("Rem- 
iniscences," in  Appendix  to  General  Grey's 
**  Early  Tears  of  the  Prince  Consort,*'  p. 
389),  "destroyed  at  one  blow  his  every 
hope,"  and  took  from  life  a  sense  of  hap- 
piness which  he  never  recovered.  The 
shock  to  Stockmar  himself  was  great,  but 
the  necessity  of  thinking  for  the  greater 
sufferer  acted  upon  him  as  a  tonic  both 
moral  and  physical.  All  he  saw  of  the 
Prince  deepened  his  affection  and  respect. 
*'  The  favour  of  princes,"  he  writes  some 
weeks  afterwards,  "  ia,  prenerally  speaking, 
not  worth  a  rush ;  but  he  is  in  every  re- 
spect an  upright,  good  man,  and  conse- 
quently an  incomparable  Prince."    Leo- 


*  "  II  a  <t4  ttooin  de»  Jonrs  do  mon  bonheur ;  pln^ 

'tard,  oaand  U  a  plu  a  la  ProvideDce  de  ra'accabler 

,de  malheon.  que  Je  n'avais  presqae  la  force  de  sap* 

porter,  II  a  6fe  men  (idMe  ^outien  et  ami.**  —  Letter 

by  the  PHnoe  ia  18SM,  introdaolng  Stockmar  to  an 

eminent  atateaman. 


pold,  in  the  end  of  November,  gives  him 
some  of  his  letters  to  the  Princess  before 
their  marriage  to  read,  in  which  Stockmar 
finds  that  the  Prince  ^  figures  with  singu- 
lar higUmindedness,  prudence,  and  good- 
ness." Again,  on  the  21st  December, 
Stockmar  writes,  "  He  ia  good,  every  day 
better;  he  turns  all  his  misery  to  good. 
His  calamity  has  made  him  shy  of  hoping 
much  from  the  future ;  but  that  his  soul 
will  thrive,  of  that  I  can  be  sworn.  It 
wants  a  great  deal  of  heart  to  love  him  as 
he  deserves." 

More  than  forty  years  afterwards,  read- 
ing  over  the  letter  to  bis  sister  above  qnot- 
ed,  in  which  he  records  his  promise  to  the 
Prince,  he  comes  upon  these  words  —  **  I 
seem  to  exist  rather  to  take  thought  for 
others  than  for  myself,  and  with  this  desti- 
ny I  am  quite  content."  The  words  stmck 
the  old  man,  and  they  might  well  do  so,  as 
prophetic  of  his  future.  But  the  comment 
of  a  man  so  independent,  and  so  austere  in 
his  estimate  of  character  and  condnct,  it 
such  a  tribute  as  it  has  not  often  been  the 
lot  of  kings  to  earn.  —  '*  Forty  long  years 
could  in  no  way  abate  the  sentiment  which 
the  Prince's  disaster  then  led  me  to  ex- 
press." 

After  the  Princess  Charlotte's  death 
Stockmar  ceased  to  act  as  the  Prince's  phy- 
sician, and  became  his  Private  Secretary 
and  the  Controller  of  his  household.  In 
this  capacity  his  range  of  varied  practioal 
gifts  had  a  freer  scope.  He  gave  early 
proof  of  his  sagacity  by  persuading  the 
Prince  to  remain  in  England,  instead  of 
going  to  the  Continent  for  change  of  scene, 
as  he  was  urged  by  his  relatives  and  friends 
to  do.  The  whole  country  was  plunged  in 
grief,  and  Stockmar  rightly  urs^ed  that 
good  feeling  and  gratitude  for  the  confi- 
dence and  sympathy  of  the  nation  de- 
manded that  the  Prince  should  remain  to 
mourn  with  it  in  England.  Moreover,  al- 
though England  no  longer  presented  afield 
for  his  active  ambition,  to  England  the 
Prince  was  indebted  for  both  fortune  and 
position ;  and  nowhere  else  could  he  either 
have  enjoyed  the  same  consideration  or 
been  so  well  placed  for  availing  himself  of 
any  turn  of  events  which  might  open  a 
worthy  career  for  a  man  still  so  young  and 
of  abilities  so  distinguished. 

From  this  time  till  1831  Stockmar  resid- 
ed with  Prince  Leopold  in  England :  a  resi- 
dence only  broken  by  journeys  with  the 
Prince  to  Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  and 
an  occasional  stay  in  Coburg.  Stockmar 
married  his  cousin,  Fanny  Sommer,  there 
in  1821,  and  established  a  home  for  his  wife 
1  and  children ;  but  ho  was  sometimes  un- 
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able  to  visit  it  for  yean,  and,  until  his 
seventieth  year,  he  did  so  only  at  irregular 
interviiU.  **No  small  sacrifice,"  says  his 
son.  *'for  a  man  of  his  warm  feelings  and 
itrong  domestic  instinct."  The  Prince's 
position  in  England  was  by  no  means  an 
easy  one,  but  he  maintained  it  with  un- 
abated popularity  to  the  last.  For  much 
of  this  he  seems  to  have  been  indebted  to 
Stockmar. 

**The  prudent,  geoial  liberality  with  which 
he  kept  house,*'  says  Meyer,  in  the  **  Memoir'* 
from  which  we  have  already  quoted,  *'  the  fine 
tact  with  which  he  took  up  and  kept  a  position 
oQtside  of  party,  his  well-measared  attitude  in 
his  twofold  character  of  Qerman  Prince  and 
handsomely-endowed  widower  of  the  King's 
daughter,  would  scarcely  have  been  maintained 
■D  well  without  the  counsel  and  assistance  of 
his  new  Secretary  and  Controller  of  the  Hcose- 
hold.'* 

During  these  years  of  comparative  quiet 
Stockmar  had  the  best  opportunities  for 
observing  all  that  was  passing  in  Europe, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  Of  England 
and  its  Constitution  he  made  a  special 
study.  As  the  one  Constitutional  Mon- 
archy of  the  world,  it  had  a  peculiar  inter- 
est for  a  man  of  his  strong  liberal  opin- 
ions. No  man  understood  better  the  char- 
acter and  temper  of  the  people,  or  foresaw 
more  clearly  the  critical  changes  which 
were  impending.  For  him,  too,  as  well  as 
for  Prince  Leopold,  a  special  interest  had 
arisen  in  the  future  of  the  country  and  its 
rulers,  through  the  marriage  of  Leopold's 
sister,  the  Princess  of  Leiningen,  in  May, 
1818,  with  the  Duke  of  Kent,  and  the  birth 
of  the  Princess  Victoria  in  the  following 
May.  The  Duke's  death  in  January,  1820, 
in  circumstances  of  pecuniary  embarrass 
ment,  threw  upon  the  Prince  the  care  of 
the  future  heiress  to  the  throne.  The  hap- 
piest days  of  her  childhood,  Her  Majesty 
has  told  us  (**  Early  Years,"  p.  392),  were 
spent  with  him  at  Claremont ;  and  she  has 
recorded,  on  his  monument  in  St.  George's 
Chapel,  that  to  her  he  had  been  &s  a  father 
through  life.  Knowing  what  we  now  know 
of  the  character  of  the  men,  we  see  how 
natural  it  was  that  the  Prince  and  his  far- 
seeing  friend  should  spare  no  pains  to 
realize,  through  the  Princess  so  singularly 
thrown  upon  their  care,  such  a  future  for 
the  people  and  monarchy  of  England,  as 
before  the  catastrophe  of  1817  they  may 
have  dreamed  of  effecting  upon  the  succes- 
sion of  the  Princess  Charlotte  to  the 
throne.  Such  a  task  was  especially  fitted 
to  the  genius  of  Stockmar,  and  his  passion 
for  working  for  the  good  of  others.  And 
at  a  later  period  we  shall  see  how  zealous- 


ly he  seconded  the  efforts  of  his  Prince 
towards  this  noble  end. 

The  resolution  of  the  Great  European 
Powers,  in  1829,  to  create  a  kingdom  of 
Greece,  broke  the  long  period  of  political 
and  personal  inactivity  to  which  Prince 
Leopold  had  been  condemned,  and  which 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  irksome  to  a 
man  of  his  energy  and  ambition.  Tlio 
prospect  of  occupying  its  throne,  while  ap- 
pealing not  only  to  his  scholarly  enthusi- 
asm, but  also  to  a  romantic  element  in  his 
character  which  the  calm  and  undemon- 
strative bearing  of  the  man,  as  he  was 
known  to  the  outside  world,  by  no  means 
prepared  us  to  expect,  seemed  to  offer  such 
opportunities  for  making  a  name  in  history 
that  the  Prince  grasped  at  it  with  an  eag- 
erness of  which  nis  wise  friend  and  secre- 
tary did  not  approve.  This  led  him,  con- 
trary to  Stockmar's  advice,  to  commit  the 
imprudence  of  accepting  the  tender  of  the 
crown,  without  havmg  previously  settled 
the  terms,  both  as  to  territory  and  finance, 
which  on  closer  inquiry  he  found  to  be  in- 
dispensable thoroughly  to  establish  its  in- 
dependence, and  to  rescue  tlie  affairs  of  the . 
country  from  internal  confusion.  The  de- 
cision ultimately  come  to  by  the  Prince,  to 
withdraw  from  his  promise  when  he  found 
these  terms  could  not  be  obtained,  was,  as 
events  have  proved,  a  wise  one ;  but  it  ex- 
posed him  at  the  time  to  much  obloquy  and 
misrepresentation,  giving,  as  it  unquestion- 
ably did,  a  semblance  of  truth  to  the 
charges  of  vacillation  ^nd  irresolution 
which  those  who  had  intrigued  against  his 
candidature  were  active  in  bringing;  for- 
ward. Nor  did  the  charges  stop  here.  His 
conduct,  according  to  the  Russian  Ambas- 
sador, Matuszewicz,  showed  so  much  sinis- 
ter design,  so  much  bad  faith,  that  he  is 
delighted  not  to  see  upon  the  throne  a  man 
who  would  have  betrayed  the  confidence 
of  the  Powers  to  whom  he  owed  it. 

*•  What  say  you,"  writes  von  Stein,  "  to  the 
behaviour  of  Prince  LeopoU  ? — it  is  quite  in 
character  with  the  Marquis  Peu-h-peUt  as  George 
IV.  called  him.  Instead  of  surmounting  the 
difficulties — instead  of  completing  the  task  be 
had  begun  —  he  withdraws  bis  hand  oravenlike 
from  the  plough,  calculating  on  the  contingences 
likely  to  arise  upon  the  dentb,  which  cannot  be 
distant,  of  King  George  IV.  A  man  of  this 
flaccid  character  is  wholly  unfit  to  grapple  vig- 
orously with  life  :  he  has  no  colour." 

All  this,  of  course,  was  the  mere  idle 
conjecture  of  those  supersubtle  diploma- 
tists who  think  it  a  libel  on  their  sagacity 
to  accept  a  simple  and  straightforward  rea- 
son for  a  course  of  action,  so  long  as  a  re^ 
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mote  and  mysterioua  one  can  be  deTised. 
The  absardity  of  the  supposition  that  the 
decision  of  the  Prince  was  influenced  by 
hopes  of  the  English  Regency  is  so  outrage- 
ons  that  it  can  now  only  provoke  a  smile 
The  fact  is,  the  Prinoe  would  have  made 
almost  any  sacrifice  for  such  a  throne,  could 
he  have  seen  any  prospect  before  him  but 
failure  under  the  conditions  attached  to 
its  acceptance.  For  not  only  did  his  ulti- 
mate resolution  cost  him  intense  pain  at 
the  time,  bat  long  afterwards,  when  all  the 
difficulties  had  been  overcome  which  at- 
tended the  establishment  of  the  Belgian 
monarchy,  and  when  he  was  generally 
looked  upon  as  of  all  kings  the  most  to  be 
envied,  he  was  haunted  by  regrets  that  his 
dream  in  connexion  with  the  land  of  Ho- 
mer and  Sophocles,  of  Pericles  and  Plato, 
had  not  been  realized.  Greece  to  the  last 
had  a  charm  for  his  imagination,  in  the  face 
of  which  the  sober  tints  of  Belgian  life  and 
of  a  Belgian  sky  looked  cold  and  unattrac- 
tive. Stockmar,  with  a  wiser  appreciation, 
lent  no  countenance  to  these  wistful  yearn- 
ings of  a  spirit  in  which  the  toil  and  tram- 
mels of  a  monotonous,  though  busy  and 
successful,  life  had  been  unable  to  quench 
the  fire  of  romance. 

**  As  for  the  poesy,"  he  wrote  in  reply  to 
iomo  such  expression  of  feeling,  *'  whioh  Greece 
would  have  afforded,  l  set  small  store  by  it. 
Mortals  only  see  the  b-id  side  of  what  they 
have,  And  the  good  side  of  what  they  have 
not.  Herein  lies  the  whole  ditfereDoe  between 
Greece  and  Belgium ;  *'  adding,  with  character- 
istio  humour,  **  although  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  when,  after  a  host  of  vexations,  the  first 
Greek  King  shall  have  saocambed,  his  life  may 
possibly  furnish  the  poet  with  a  splendid  subjeot 
for  an  epic  poem.*' 

To  think  that  Stockmar  had  no  sympa- 
thy with  the  poetical  side  of  this  or  any 
similar  question  would  be  to  do  him 
wrong ;  but  his  imagination,  like  that  of  all 
thoroughly  able  men,  '*  had  its  seat  in  rea- 
son, and  was  judicious."  Day-dreams  have 
their  value  at  holiday  seasons;  but  where 
men  and  states  are  in  question,  especially 
men  iiva  state  of  excitement,  and  states  in 
the  cr'ms  of  formation,  the  duty  of  imagi- 
nation is  not  to  revel  in  ideal  visions,  but, 
looking  at  facts  as  they  are,  to  anticipate 
all  possible  combinations,  and  to  provide 
against  all  possible  contingencies.  When, 
therefore,  the  B»ilgians,  after  the  revolu- 
tion of  1830,  offered  to  Prince  Leopold  the 
sceptre  of  the  kingdom,  which  their  lead- 
ers had  determined  to  establish,  he  was  not 
likely,  with  the  experience  he  had  gained, 
and  with  Stockmar  at  his  side,  to  fail  again 


into  the  mist^ike  of  a  too  hasty  acceptanoe. 
No  urgency  could  induce  him  to  reply  to 
the  proposals  of  the  Belgian  Congress,  an- 
til  they  had  ratified  the  Articles  known  ai 
the  Eighteen  Articles,  whioh  had  been 
agreed  on  by  the  London  Confiprenoe  of 
the  European  Powers.  It  appears  that 
even  then  he  had  grave  misgivings,  fearing 
t'lat  the  new  Belgian  Constitution,  from 
its  extremely  democratic  character,  woold 
not  work.  He  referred  the  matter  to 
Stockmar.  The  manner  in  which  the 
Baron  dealt  with  the  question  is  too  re- 
markable not  to  be  told  in  his  own  words, 
a^  reported  by  Professor  Neumann,  of 
Munich.  The  conversation  during  dinner, 
one  day  at  the  Professor's  honse  in  18i5, 
had  turned  upon  Louis  Piulippe's  Govern- 
ment, and  the  unscrupulouB  game  of  his 
advisers  —  how  they  falsified  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  were  likely  to  harry  on  a  fresh 
revolution :  — 

"  I  have  confidence  in  peoples  as  a  mass,** 
said  Stockmar;  **  they  feel  to  the  very  core,  if 
not  at  once,  at  least  after  a  time,  who  deals  hon- 
ourably by  them,  and  who  tries  to  beguile  them 
with  mere  shams.  I  hold  by  our  old-f^hioDed 
German  proverb,  *  Ekrlich  v>ihrt  am  Unff- 
stent*  or,  as  the  English  say  *  Hooesty  is  the 
best  policy.  This  w:is  the  key-note  of  every- 
thing I  said  when  the  King  desired  to  have  my 
opinion  about  anything.  I  will  give  you  an  ia- 
Btance. 

"  After  a  careful  study  of  the  Belgian  Con- 
stitution, my  mister  doubted  whether,  with  such 
laws,  a  State  could  be  governed,  and  liberty  and 
order,  the  two  inseparable  conditions  of  a  oivil- 
ized  community,  could  be  maintained.  '  Dstf 
Stockmar,'  he  said,  *  pray  read  over  the  Con- 
stitution, and  tell  me  your  opinion.*  I  went 
through  the  new  fundamental  law  with  grett 
attention,  compared  the  different  articles  ooe 
with  another,  and  found  that,  in  point  of  fast, 
the  power  of  the  Government  is  very  greatlj 
restricted.  But  my  firm  reliance  on  the  people 
carried  me  through.  •  True,'  —  it  was  in  some- 
thing like  these  terms  that  I  addressed  my  io- 
telligent  master  —  •perfectly  true;  the  power 
of  the  King  and  his  Ministers  is  very  grently 
limited  by  this  Constitution.  M-ike  the  experi- 
ment whether  all  this  liberty  m  compatible 
with  order;  make  the  experiment  of  govern- 
ing in  the  spirit  of  this  Constitution,  and 
do  this  in  a  thoroughly  oonscientioos  sp'ht 
If  you  then  find  tUat  with  sut^h  a  basii 
good  government  is  impossible,  send,  after  a 
time,  a  message  to  the  Ctiambers,  frankly  stat- 
ing your  experienoes,  and  indicating  the  defects 
of  the  Constitution.  If  you  have  reilly  acted 
up  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge  .an  1  oonvio- 
tlons,  tbe  people  will  assuredly  stan  1  by  yoa, 
and  willingly  concur  in  all  the  changes  whisli 
aro  demCnstrably  necessary.' 

**  King  Leopold  followed  my  advioe.    Ton 
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know,  Herr  Profetsor,  thst  no  lerioaB  inoonT^ 
niences  have  rjesaltcd,  and  that  in  many  respects 
B^iam  stands  out  as  a  model  among  European 
SUtes."  — P.  166. 

Here  we  see  the  courage  and  the  faith 
of  a  man  made  to  grapple  with  practical 
difllcultiea,  who  knows  when  prudence  is  a 
mistake,  and  when  it  is  true  wisdom  to  run 
eren  a  great  risk  for  a  great  end.  This 
quality  of  Stockmar's  mind  was  put  to  the 
proof  in  the  critical  events  and  difficult 
negotiations  of  the  next  three  years.  He 
accompanied  the  King  to  Bruasels  in  July, 
1831,  where  his  immediate  duty  was  ihe 
organization  of  the  royal  establishment. 
Neither  then,  however,  nojuk  at  any  future 
time,  did  he  accept  any  official  appoint- 
ment in  Belgium,  but«  was  attached  onlv 
to  the  King  as  a  private  adviser  and  friend. 
Having  been  a  member  of  Leopold's  £ng- 
Itab  establishment,  provision  very  properly 
was  made  for  him  by  one  of  the  few  pen- 
idons  of  a  similar  character  which  contin- 
ued to  be  paid  out  of  the  provision  of -50,- 
(M)L  settled  on  the  Prince  upon  his  mar- 
riage. When  he  became  King  of  the  Bel- 
Soa,  Leopold  placed  this  provision  at  the 
posal  or  the  English  Government,  sub- 
ject to  certain  conditions  as  to  the  main- 
tenance  of  Claremont,  and  the  payment 
of  bin  English  debts  and  pensiooa,  in  a  let- 
ter drafted  by  Stockmar,  which  silenced 
by  anticipation  the  clamours  of  the  Dilkes 
of  the  period,  who  were  thus  deprived  of  the 
opportunity,  for  which  they  were  lying  in 
wait,  to  make  capital  for  themselves  out 
of  the  anomaly  of  a  foreign  king  receiving 
an  income  from  the  English  Exchequer. 
The  arrangement  of  liiis  transaction,  \niich 
was  full  of  difficulty,  was  carried  through 
by  Stockmar's  tact  and  firmness  with  en- 
tire success.  Reasonable  as* the  King's 
stipulations  were,  there  were  not  wanting 
cavillers,  headed  by  a  certain  Sir  Samuel 
Whalley,  a  retired  mad-doctor,  who  tried 
to  get  up  a  Parliamentary  inquiry  on  the 
subject :  — 

<«The  case  seems  to  me  fas  clear  as  day,*' 
Lord  Palmerston  wrote  to  Stockmar  in  1884,  in 
reference  to  Whalley *s  notice  of  motion,  "and, 
without  meaning  to  question  the  omnipotence 
of  Parliament,  whioh,  it  is  well  known,  can  do 
anything  bat  tarn  men  into  women,  or  women 
into  men,  I  must  and  shall  assert  that  the 
House  of  Commons  has  no  more  right  to  inquire 
into  the  details  of  these  debts  and  engagements, 
which  the  King  of  the  Belgians  oonsiders  him- 
self bound  to  satisfy  before  he  begins  to  make 
his  payments  into  the  Exchequer,  than  they 
have  to  ask  Sir  Samuel  Whalley  how  he  disposed 
of  the  fePB  which  his  mad  pntients  used  to  pay 
bim  before  he  began  to  practice  upon  the  foolish 


oonstitaents  who  have  sent  him  to  Parliament 
There  can  be  no  donbt,  whaterer,  that  we  muafb 
positively  resist  any  such  inquiry;  and  I  am 
very  much  mistaken  in  my  estimate  of  the  pres- 
ent House  of  Commons  if  a  large  majority  do 
not  ooncur  in  scouting  so  nntenablo  a  proposi* 
tion  " 

The  Whalley  of  that  period  no  doubt 

fot  wind  of  what  he  had  to  Expect,  and, 
aving  some  grains  of  discretion,  allowed 
his  motion  to  drop. 

Stockmar's  presence  in  London  on  this 
affair,  between  1831  and  1834,  as  the  King's 
confidential  agent,  enabled  him  to  be  of 
the  utmost  service  in  clearinz  away  the 
numerous  difficulties  which  nad  to  be 
overcome  before  the  guarantee  of  the  in- 
dependence of  Belgium  by  the  five  gresEt 
Powers  was  finally  secured.*  The  position 
was  one  of  extreme  difficulty.  Oq  the  one 
hand,  Belgium,  although  it  had  been  sig- 
nally defeated  in  the  field  by  Holland,  and 
driven  to  shelter  itself  behind  the  bayon- 
ets of  the  French,  clung  obstinately  to  cer- 
tain conditions,  which,  on  the  other  hand, 
Holland,  backed  by  the  intrigues  of  Tal- 
leyrand, and  availing  itself  of  the  jealous- 
ies of  France  entertained  by  England  and 
the  northern  Powers,  was  equally  pertina- 
cious in  resisting.  To  overcome  the  mu- 
tual distrust  of  the  Five  Powers,  and  the 
obstinacy  of  the  two  chief  parties,  was  a 
problem  which  tasked  all  the  ability  of 
the  distinguished  men  in  whose  hands  the 
official  negotiations  on  the  side  of  Belgi- 
um rested.  Stockmar's  unofficial  interven- 
tion, through  his  (Personal  relations  with 
the  representatives  of  the  different  gov- 
ernments, was  carried  on,  not  onlv  without 
wounding  the  susceptibilities  of  General 
Goblet  and  M.  Van  de  Weyer,  but  with 
their  entire  concurrence.  They  knew  too 
well  his  value  in  council  and  in  negotiation, 
not  to  avail  themselves  gladly  of  his  as- 
sistance ;  and  their  relations  with  him  werOi 
we  believe,  those  of  the  most  complete 
confidence  and  the  warmest  mutual  esteem. 
It  was  his  special  business,  moreover,  to 
strengthen  the  courage  of  the  King  under 
the  discouragements  and  difficulties  which 
tried  the  firmness  and  patience  of  Leopold 
to  the  uttermost.  Thus,  on  the  10th  Sep- 
tember, 1831,  he  writes  in  these  t^rms :  — 

**  Meanwhile  I  call  upon  your  Mijesty  (bi 
only  this  much: — 

**  1.  Never  to  lose  heart. 
**  2.  Never  to  relax  in  activity,  on    vA,ieh 
your  enemies  base  their  hopes  I  '* 


^  See  on  thif  rahleot.  Lord  Dalllng*! 
Lord  Palmerston/'  vol.  ii.  p.  28,  note. 
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He  was,  no  doubt,  familiar  with  the  old 
charge,  that  'the  KiQ2*8  character  was 
*' flaccid  "  —  that  he  had  no  colour. 

<*  8.  Not  to  forget  the  civil  orgaointion  in 
the  tniiitary.  The  nation  must  see  that, 
In  the  very  thiok  of  the  storm,  the  oon- 
oems  of  peace  are  being  poshed  on. 
That  hopes  for  peace  should  be  kept  alive, 
even  though  thej  should  oome  to  nothing 
in  the  end,  is  of  the  utmost  importauoe.'* 
^P.  186. 

When  at  length  the  London  Conference 
bad  arrived  at  a  fresh  basis  of  settlement, 
known  as  the  "Twenty-four  Articles," 
acme  of  these,  as  to  the  limits  of  territory, 
and  the  amount  of  National  Debt  to  be 
charged  on  Belgium,  were  rejected  by  that 
country  as  too  favourable  to  Holland,  and 
fresh  difficulties  arose  of  a  character  so  se- 
rious, that  the  King  seems  even  to  have 
meditated  abdication.  Here  the  admirable 
olear-sightedness  and  courage  of  Stock- 
roar  proved  themselves  equal  to  the  emer- 
fency.  In  a  letter  of  the  10th  October, 
831,  to  the  King,  urging  upon  him  the 
acceptance  of  these  Articles  uncondition- 
ally, after  pointing  out  that  the  difference 
between  the  demands  of  Belgium  and 
those  conceded  by  the  Conference  is  not 
so  important  as  to  affect  in  any  way  the 
welfare  of  the  kingdom,  he  proceeds :  — 

■  **  The  true  welfJEire  of  Belgium  depends  at 
this  moment  on  a  speedy  peace,  the  eatablisb- 
Bent  of  a  good  administration,  the  annihilation 
of  parties  at  home,  all  which  are  especially  se- 
oored  by  the  prompt  recognition  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Belgium  bj  the  whole  of  Europe. . 
.  .  Abdlotion  7  For  Belgium  itself  this  would 
not  be  productive  of  the  smallest  advantage, 
bat  rather  of  extreme  mischief.  It  would  either 
lead  to  a  genenil  war,  with  a  Restoration  as  its 
consequence,  or  to  the  union  with  France,  or 
possibly  to  the  partition  of  the  country,  ^o  the 
King,  moreover,  resignation  would  bring  no 
one  real  advantage,  though  irritated  feeling 
may  point  to  a  different  conclusion.  At  the 
most,  the  King  may  lose  ground  for  a  time  by 
bis  acoeptanoe  of  the  Twenty-four  Articles; 
that  is,  he  may  be  less  popular  for  a  short  time 
with  the  unreasoning,  inconstant  multitude. 
For  this  there  is  a  sovereign  remedy.  Let  him 
prove  himself  upright,  firm,  energetic,  a  king 
of  brains,  and  we  shall  see  whether,  n  a  very 
short  time,  he  is  not  again  the  most  popular 
monarch  in  Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  ab- 
dication would  ruin  him  in  the  eyes  of  Europe. 
He  would  appear  weak,  inconstant,  short- 
sighted, incompetent  for  the  task  he  had  under- 
taken. The  King  went  to  Belgium  to  secure 
peace  for  Europe^  and  to  vindicate  there  the 
caute  of  Constitutional  Monarchy.  That  is 
the  mission,  which  he  has  pledged  himself  to 
Burope,  to  the  Powers,  to  Belgium,  to  fulfil. 


l%at  there  are  difficulties  to  contend  sgUk  is 
no  reason  for  throufing  down  his  arms.  J%e 
King's  task  is  a  fine  one^  lei  him  show  himself 
worthy  of  it, 

**  Let  him  not  lose  a  nement  in  forcing  bit 
ministers  to  an  explanation,  whether  they  will 
remain,  if  he  accepts  the  Twenty-four  Articlea 
If  they  will  not,  let  him  form  a  new  ministry 
on  the  spot" 

The  armistice  between  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium  was  on  the  point  of  expiring;  th^ 
decision  of  the  Conferenoe,  Stockmar  bad 
assured  himself,  was  final ;  and  every  oth- 
er consideration,  he  felt,  was  comparative- 
ly unimportant,  when  the  independence, 
if  not  the  very  existence,  of  the  new  kinj^- 
dom  was  at  stake.    The  Twenty-four  Ar- 
ticles abridged,  in  not  unimportant  par- 
ticulars, the  territory  secured  to  Belgium 
by  the  Eighteen  Articles ;  and  Leopold,  oo 
asoending  the  throne,  had  sworn  to  main- 
tain the  integrity  of  the  kingdom  as  there- 
by defined.    His  acceptance  of  the  Twen- 
ty-four Articles,  therefore,  involved  a  point 
of  honour.    Stockmar,  however,  had  this 
fully  in  view ;  and  he  w«i  able  to  relieve 
the  scruples  of  the  King  by  conveying  to 
him  the  decided  opinion  of  Earl  Grey,  ^ 
than  whom,  as  Leopold  well  knew,  no  one 
had  a  nicer  sense  of  what  was  right  in 
such  matters,  —  that  this  was  not  a  diffi- 
culty which  should  cause  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation.   No  time  was  to  be  lost,  and  Stock- 
mar followed  his  letter  to  Brussels  to  en- 
force his  views  in  person.    The  result  ii 
well  known.    The  King  reaolved  to  follow 
his  advice,  as  above  given,  to  the  letter. 
On  the  1st  November,  the  Twenty-four 
Articles  were  adopted  by  the  Chamber  of 
Representatives;    and    ou  the   15th,  the 
treaty,  based  upon  them,  which  secured 
the   neutrality  and  independence  of  the 
country,  was  signed  in  London  on  behalf 
of  Belgium  by  M.  Van  de  Weyer.    Ths 
decision  thus  come  to  was  probably  not 
uninfluenced  by  the  knowledge  that,  in  s 
different  event,  the  King  had  determined 
to  appeal  to  the  country,  "  and  to  abdicate, 
if  the  new  Chamber  persisted  in  the  nega- 
tive vote."  * 

Much  had  yet  to  be  done,  and  numbe^ 
less  diplomatic  difficulties  to  be  surmoont- 
ed,  berore  the  new  kingdom  could  be  said 
to  be  fairly  established  under  the  guaran- 
tee of  the  Five  Powers.  At  every  stage 
Stockmar  lent  his  active  aid  —  in  counsel 
and  in  negotiation ;  and  so  essential  was 
his  continuous  presence  felt  to  be  in  Lon- 
don  and  at  Brussels,  that  from  1831  to 

•  Jaite'8  '*  Memoirs  of  Leopold  I.,"  vol.  I  p.  tt7. 
English  edition. 
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1894  he  was  unable  even  to  rmt  his  home 
mt  Coburg.  In  the  May  of  the  latter  year, 
however,  things  were  so  far  settled  that  he 
felt  himself  free  to  seek  the  repose  which 
tlie  state  of  bis  health,  shaken  by  the  anx- 
ieties and  fatigues  of  the  three  previous 
years,  greatly  needed.  But  from  his  quiet 
Thnringian  retreat  he  coDtiaued  to  watch 
with  wakeful  eyes  the  progress  of  events  in 
fivrope,  «nd  he  was  kept,  by  his  volumi- 
nous cc^respoudence  with  the  King  of  the 
Belgians  and  others,  fully  posted  up  iu  all 
the  political  movements  and  their  secret 
history. 

In  ld36  his  active  services  were  called 
into  play,  in  conducting  the  negotiations 
for  the  marriage  of  Queen  Douna  Maria  of 
Portugal  with  Prince  Ferdinand,  the  son 
of  the  younger  brother  of  the  then 
reigning  Duke  of  Coburg.  Intrigues 
were  already  on  foot  to  secure  the 
Queen's  hand  for  the  Duke  de  Nemours. 
These  came  to  nothing,  thanks  to  the  firm 
attitude  of  the  English  Cabioet ;  a  defeat 
which  was  probably  not  forgotten,  when 
Lonia  Philippe,  to  his  own  ultimate  ruin, 
carried  through  without  scruple  his  wretch- 
ed scheme  of  the  Spanish  marriages.  One 
of  Stockmar's  difficulties  was  the  young 
man's  father,  who,  not  liking  the  preca- 
rions  aspect  of  things  in  Portugal,  wished 
tosttpuiate  for  an  English  guarantee  of 
his  son's  provisions  under  the  Marriage 
IVeaty.  Stockmar  had  to  tell  him  in 
plain  language,  that  this  was  out  of  the 
question,  and  to  remind  him  of  the  adage, 
** Nothing  venture,  nothing  have ;  '^  which 
he  was  just  the  man  to  do  with  an  energy 
that  admitted  of  no  reply. 

But  the  time  had  now  come  for  Stock- 
mar's  entrance  on  a  more  serious  task. 
The  Princess  Victoria  was  approaching  18, 
her  legal  majority,  and  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  events  the  sUGeession  to  the 
throne  could  scarcely  fail  to  open  to  her 
before  many  years.  The  unremitting 
affection  with  which  the  young  Princess 
had  hitherto  been  watched  over  by  her 
uncle  was  now  animated  by  the  twofold 
duty  of  fitting  her  for  the  brilliant  but 
difficult  position  in  which  she  might  soon 
be  placed,  and  at  the  same  time  securing 
her  happiness  by  marriaee  with  a  prince 
whose  abilities  and  moral  strength  might 
safely  be  relied  on  in  every  emergency. 
No  one  could  know  so  well  as  Leopold 
how  pre-eminently  qualified  his  bosom 
friena  and  adviser  Stockmar  was  for  the 
first  of  these  duties ;  for  had  he  not  him- 
self, under  his  guidance,  come  to  be  re- 
cognized as  a  pattern  of  Constitutional 
roonarchs?    The  Princess  had,  moreover, 


known  Siqckmar  from  childhood,  and  the 
prospect  of  such  a  counsellor,  when  pre- 
sented to  her  by  her  uncle  early  in  1886, 
was  naturally  welcomed  with  a  feeling  of 
delight.  The  arrangement  was  that  he 
should  come  to  England  in  May,  1887,  in 
which  month  the  Princess  would  reach 
majority,  so  as  to  be  near  her  as  a  con- 
fidential adviser  and  assistant.  But  in 
the  mean  time  Leopold  had  taken  earnest 
counsel  with  his  friend  as  to  the  future 
husband  of  his  niece.  It  is  now  well 
known*  that  her  cousin  Prince  Albert, 
had  been  from  childhood  designated  in  his 
own  family  for  this  honour.  The  King 
had,  therefore,  kept  an  anxious  watch 
upon  his  nephew's  boyhood  and  youth, 
and  the  result,  to  use  his  own  language,f 
was  the  conviction  that  her  union  with 
him  would  be,  of  all  others,  the  best  for 
her  happiness.  Stockmar  had  seen  less 
of  the  Prince,' and  it  appears  from  bis  let- 
ters in  this  volume  that  he  was  too  deeply 
conscious  of  the  greatness  of  the  stake  to 
accept  even  Leopold's  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject: — 

«<  Albert,'*  he  writes  in  1886,  *<is  a  ftne 
young  fellow,  well  grown  for  bis  age,  witk 
agreeable  and  valuable  qdalities;  and  who,  if 
things  go  well,  may  in  a  few  years  turn  out  a 
strong,  handsome  man,  of  a  kindly,  simple,  yet 
dignified  bearing.  Externally,  therefore^  he 
possesses  all  that  pleases  the  sex,  and  at  i^ 
times  and  in  all  countries  must  please.  It  may 
prove,  too,  a  lucky  oiroumstanoe,  that  even  now 
he  has  something  of  an  English  look. 

**But  now  the  qaestion  is.  How  as  to  his 
mind  7  On  this  point,  too,  one  hears  much  to 
his  credit  But  these  judgments  are  all  moroj, 
or  less  partial,  and  until  I  have  observed  him 
longer,  I  can  form  no  j'ldgment  as  to  his  capac- 
ity and  the  probable  development  of  his  charac- 
ter. He  is  said  to  be  circumspect,  discreet,  and 
even  now  cautious.  But  all  this  is  not  enough. 
He  ought  to  have  not  merely  great  ability,  but 
a  riffht  ambition,  and  great  force  of  will  as  well. 
To  pursue  a  political  career  so  arduous  for  a. 
lifetime  demands  more  than  energy  and  inclina- 
tion—  it  demands  also  that  earnest  frame  of 
mind  which  is  ready  of  its  own  accord  to  sacri- 
fice mere  pleasure  to  real  usefulness.  If  he  is 
not  satisfi«i  hereafter  with  the  consciousness  of 
having  achieved  one  of  the  most  influential  po- 
sitions in  Europe,  how  often  will  he  feel  tempted 
to  repent  what  he  has  undertaken  7  If  he  does 
not  from  the  very  outset  accept  it  as  a  vooation 
of  grave  responsibility,  on  the  efficient  flilfil. 
ment  of  which  his  honour  and  happiness  depend^ 
there  is  small  likelihood  of  his  suoceedingj 

"  Who,"  he  adds,  "  should  know 

•  "  Eorlj  Yean/'  pp.  17.  M.  and  S18. 
t  Letter  to  the  Queen  of  Mth  Oct.  ]jB40.  "- 
Yean,"  p.  2S1. 
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than  myself  of  the  m78tery  of  such  a  career, 
who  has  thought  over  it  so  mach,  or  had 
such  experience  of  it?  "  Well  might  he 
say  so.  It  must  have  engaged  his  thoughts 
from  the  hour  when  he  first  set  foot  in 
England,  with  a  view  to  the  position  and 
duties  of  Prince  Leopold  as  Consort  of  a 
future  English  Queen.  It  must  have  cost 
bim  long  meditation  with  reference  to  the 
Princess,  who  had  played  about  his  knees, 
.  undreaming  of  the  great  future  which  was 
opeued  to  her  by  the  event  which  over- 
threw her  uncle's  hopes.  And  all  its  diffi- 
culties, and  all  the  high  qualities  of  mind 
and  heart  by  which  alone  they  could  be 
met,  must  have  been  brought  home  to 
him,  as  to  no  other  man,  by  the  experience 
he  had  gathered  in  connexion  with  the 
creation  of  the  Belgian  kingdom,  as  well 
as  by  what  he  foresaw  of  the  rapid  growth 
of  democratic  tendencies  in  England.  Till, 
therefore,  he  had  full  means  of  observing 
the  Prince's  character  he  declined  to  com- 
mit himself.  If  his  scrutiny  proved  satis- 
factory, his  opinion  was  that  the  very  first 
thing  to  be  done  was  to  lay  all  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  undertaking  fully  before  the 
Prince.  If  he  did  not  take  fright  at  these, 
then  two  essential  considerations  came  im- 
mediately into  play.  '^  I.  The  Prince 
must  be  educated  for  his  future  career  ac- 
cording to  a  careful  plan,  consistently  car- 
ried out,  with  constant  reference  to  the 
special  country  and  people.  II.  Before 
appearing  as  a  suitor,  the  liking  of  the 
Princess  must  be  secured,  and  upon  this 
liking,  and  this  alone,  the  suit  itself  must 
be  based.*' 

With  his  usual  thoroughness,  Stockmar 
at  once  grappled  with  the  question  of  the 
place  where  the  education  of  the  future 
Consort  of  an  English  Queen  could  best 
be  conducted.  Coburg  would  never  do. 
Able  tutors  might  not  be  wanting  there ; 
but  what  chance  had  the  Prince  of  learn- 
ing what  men  are,  or  how  to  cope  with 
them,  at  a  small  Court,  where  frank  inter- 
course with  other  men  on  equal  terms  was 
impossible?  Berlin,  Vienna,  the  German 
IjDiversities,  were  all  undesirable.  Berlin? 
"•  The  thing  of  primary  importance,  a  just 
view  of  the  present  state  of  Europe,  would 
scarcely  be  acquired  there."  The  Prince 
would  hear  everything  there  about  politics, 
except  the  truth.  Socially,  too,  the  Berlin 
tone  was  formal  and  priggish,  and  for 
princes,  at  least,  not  to  be  commended. 
All  that  could  be  learned  there  would  be 
the  arts  of  administration  and  war,  but 
-whatever  was  essential  in  these  directions 
(Could  be  learned  elsewhere.  Besides,  profli- 
.gacy  in  Berlin  was  epidemic,  and  to  keep 


young  men  out  of  harm's  way  in  this 
respect  was  harder  there  than  in  any  other 
place.    Vienna?    That  was  no  school  for  a 
German  Prince.    The  Universities  ?  Their 
training  was  too  one-sided  and  theoretical 
for  a  prince  whose  vocation  would  be  to 
deal  practically  with  men  and  things  on  a 
great  scale.    Brussels  seemed  to  Stockmar 
to  combine  the  most  favourable  conditions. 
The  Prince  would  be  there  under  the  eye 
and  influence  of  his  uncle,  who  was  living 
in  the  full  stream  of  European  politics, 
^nd  working  out  the  pr  >blem  of  Constitu- 
tional   Government,    where  it  had  been 
hitherto    unknown ;    and,     whether   the 
English  plan  was  brought  to  bear  or  noC| 
the  Prince  would  be  far  more  likely  to 
pfofit  by  the  study  of  politics  in  the  free 
and    stirring    arena  of   a  Constitutional' 
kingdom,  than  in  one  where  the  wholo 
machine  of  government  was  propelled  from 
a  monarchical  centre.    The  advice  was  fol- 
lowed, and  accordingly  the  Prince  spent 
ten  months  in  1836-7  with  his  brother  in 
Brussels. 

Before  going  there  the  young  men  had, 
along  with  their  father,  visited  the  Duchess 
of  Kent  at  Kensington  Palace..  Already 
there  were  numerous  suitors  in  the  field 
for  the  Princess's  hand.    The  time  for  in- 
troduction Stockmar  therefore  conceived 
had  arrived,  "  but,"  he  writes  (p. 314),  "it 
must  be  made  a  sine  qud  noiij  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  visit  be  kept  secret  from  both 
the  Prince  and  Princess,  so   as  to  leave 
them  completely  at  their  ease."    The  de- 
sired impression  was  produced  upon  the 
Princess.     Having  ascertained  this,  King 
Leopold  lost  no  time  in  making  her  aware 
of  what  was  contemplated,  and  we  have 
her  Majesty's  assurance,  that  from  that 
moment  she  never  entertained  the  thought 
of  any  other  marriage.*    It  was  not  until 
March,  1838,  however,  that  the  King  com- 
municated to  the  Prince  what  wss  pro- 
posed,! putting,  as   Stockmar   had   sog- 


*  Wbtt  does  Baron  Ernst  Stockmar  mean  by  MTl^ff 
(p.  880)  that  the  Queen  tells  us  in  the  -*  fiarlj  Yean  " 
she  had  never  ouite  given  up  the  idea  of  tbU  mr* 
riage,"  when  Her  Majesty's  assurance  that  siie  never 
dreamed  of  giving  it  up  is  absolute?  In  the  vciy 
next  sentence  the  Baron  informs  us  that  the  Qoeea, 
in  the  beginning  of  1833,  entrusted  Stockmar  with 
the  duty  of  accompanying  the  IMnce  on  his  travdi. 
with  the  express  view  of  assisting  in  the  comptertoa 
of  his  education.  Her  Mt^ty  may '  have  hoitiMi 
as  to  the  Ume  for  the  marriage,  and  the  remarktWe 
outburst  of  contrition  on  this  suUect  in  the  "  Karty 
Years'*  (p.  220)  is  not  likely  to  be  forgotten;  but 
surely  this  fact  Is  in  itself  a  tolerably  concloiiTv 
demonstration  that  the  hesitation  extended  oo  ftr* 
ther.  although  no  pledge  bud  been  given,  and  ao 
communication  on  the  suttject  had  passed  betwsM 
herself  and  the  Prince. 

t  "  Karly  Years."  p,  217. 
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ffttsted,  the  whole  difficulties  of  the  position 
rally  before  him. 

Meanwhile,  in  pursuance  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  preTious  year,  Stockmar  ar- 
rired  in  England  on    the  25th  of  May, 
1836,  the  day  after  the  Princess  attained 
majority.     William  IV.  had  been  in  a  crit- 
ical state  since  the  20th  of  that  mooth,  and 
on  the  20th  of  Jane  he  died.    At  this  im- 
portant juncture  the  counsel  and  help  of 
an  adviser  so  wise  and  experienced  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  most  precious.*  The 
oatside  world,  always  jealous  of  any  influ- 
ence near  the  throne,  became,  of  course, 
basy  with  insinuations  as  to  the  myste- 
lions  presence  in  the  Palace  of  this  foreign 
agent  of  a  foreign  King.    That    he  was 
doing  work  from  the  highest  and  most  un- 
selfish motives,  for    which    the    nation's 
gratitude  was  really  due,  was  not  likely 
to  enter  into  the  imagination  of  the  Quid- 
nuncs of  the  club-houses,  or    the    Sneer- 
wells  of  political  circles.    Lord  Melbourne 
and  Falmerston,  the  Premier  and  Foreign 
Minister,    had     long     known     him,   and 
appreciated   the    services   whi6h    he  was 
especially  fitted    to  render  to  the  young 
Queen.    The    former   spoke    of  him    to 
the    Queen,  as  not  only  *^a    good   man, 
but  one  of  the  cleverest  he  had  ever  met,*' 
and  Lord  Falmerston,  in  conversation  with 
Bunsen  many  years  afterwards,  cited  him 
as  the  "  only  absolutely  disinterested  man 
he  had  come  across  in  his  life.''    His  influ- 
ence, they  were  well  aware,  could  only  be 
for  good  ;  but  Lord  Melbourne, —  Pococu- 
rante, as  Stockmar  aptly  named  him  —  did 
not,  it  appears,  much  like  the  trouble  of 
having  to  explain  the  true  state  of  mat- 
ters to  captious  members  of  his  party,  who 
taxed  him  with  being  too  much  under  the 
influence  of  the  Belgian  King  and    his 
former  Secretary.    Tbines  even  went  so 
far,   that  the  Speaker,  Mr.    Abercromby, 
threatened  to  bring  what  he  called  Stock- 
mar's  unconstitutional  position  before  the 
House.    "Tell  him,"  was  Stockmar *s  ob- 
servation, "  to  move  in  Parliament  against 
me  if  he  likes :  I  shall  know  how  to  de- 
fend myself."    On  second  thoughts,  Mr. 
Abercromby  happily  dropped  the  subject, 
the  agitation  of  which,  in  that  period  of 
strong  party  passion,  could  not  have  been 
otherwise  than  most  inconvenient.    Stock- 
mar's  constant  aim  at  this  time, — and  this 
not  the  only  point  in    which   Lord 


•  Stockmar,  In  aooordanoe  with  a  rule  he  had  long 
btfbT«  laid  down  fbr  binuelf,  would  accept  of  no  ap» 

gkinfement ;  although  he  tent  his  aotire  asalstanoe  to 
e  vonng  Queen  ai  her  Secretary,  when  the  duties 
of  tnat  omoe  could  not  be  performed  by  Lord  Ual- 
bonme. 
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Melbourne  and  himself  could  not  agree  -— 
was  to  enforce  the  obvious  but  iiitherto 
much  neglected  doctrine,  which  had  been 
acted  on  by  "^Leopold    in    Belgium    with 
marked   success, —  that    the  monarch  be- 
longs  to  the  nation,  and  must  never  be 
made   use   of  for  the    purposes  of  party. 
Wnat  he  saw  of  the  couduct  of  the  Whigs 
in   this  respect,   at  that  time  and  subse- 
qnently,  was  a  source  of  deep  vexation  to 
him,  ominous  as  he  knew  it  to  be,  had  it 
lasted,  of  most  mischievous  consequences. 
In  December,  1838,    Stockmar    accom- 
panied Prince    Albert    to    Italy,  and  re- 
mained with  him  there  till  May  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  when  he  left  him  at  Milan 
and  returned  to  Coburg.    In  a  memoran- 
dum quoted  by  his  son   (p.  331)  the  re- 
sults of   his    observation  of  the    Prince 
during  this  time  are  given.    Bead  by  the 
light  of  what  the  Prince  subsequeutly  be- 
came, it  possesses  a  singular  interest.    The 
old   physic;  an^s  eye  detected  a  weakness 
of  constitution,  which  made  him    shrink 
from  any  sustained  effort  either  physical 
or  mental.    '*  His 'constitution  cannot  be 
called  strong.    After  any  exertion  he  is 
apt  to  look  tor  a  time  pale  and  exhausted." 
It  was,  no  doubt,  his  knowledge  of  this 
constitutional  weakness  which  led  Stock- 
mar to  say,  with  prophetic  truth,  in  1844, 
to  the  distinguished  author  of  the  paper  on 
the  "  Early  Years  "  in  this  Review,*    «  If 
ever  the  Prince  falls  sick  of  a  low  fever, 
you  will  lose    him."     With  this  physical 
drawback  to  contend  against^  the  manner 
in  which. the  Prince  overcame  the  mental 
habits  to  which  Stockmar  next  draws  at- 
tention, and  which  must  have  been  in   a 
great  degree  due  to    constitutional  del- 
icacy, is  most  remarkable  :  — 

*<  Full  of  tho  best  intentions  and  the  noblest 
resolutions,  he  often  falls  short  in  giving  them 
effect  His  judgment  in  many  things  is  beyond 
his  years;  but  hitherto,  at  least,  he  shows  not 
the  slightest  interest  in  politics.  Even  while 
the  most  important  ooonrrenoes  are  in  prog* 
ress,  and  their  issues  undeoided,  ho  does  not 
care  to  look  into  a  newspaper.*' 

Stockmar's  apprehension  plainly  was, 
that  there  was  a  want  of  thoroughness  in 
the  Prinoe's  character,  as  well  as  distaste 
for  political  affairs.  Nor  can  we  doubt 
that  what  he  had  seen  then  and  observed 
for  some  time  afterwards  justified  the  ap- 
prehension, and  made  him  press  upon  the 
Prince  the  necessity  for  such  a  discipline 
of  his  tastes  and  habits  as  was  calculated 
to  overcome  every  defect  of  natural  inr 

•  See  "  Quarterly  Review  "  fbr  October,  1867. 
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clination.  How  he  triampbed,  how  lOon 
the  Prince  became  remarkable  for  thor- 
oa^hnes3  in  everything  he  touched,  for  an 
activity  that  shrank  from  no  fatigue,  and 
for  a  mastery  of  political  qaestions  nnusa* 
al  even  with  veteran  statesmen,  needs  not 
DOW  to  be  told. 

The  strides  made  by  the  Prince  in  maa- 
tering  the  tendencies  which  his   Mentor 
dreaded  were  rapid.    So  early  as  Decem- 
ber, 1839,  Stockmar  writes  to  the  Baron- 
ess Lehzen  —  **  the  more  I  see  of  him,  the 
more  I  love  und  esteem  him.    His  intel- 
lect is  so  sound  and  clear,  his  nature  so 
unspoiled,  so  child-like,  so  predisposed  to 
goodness  as  well  as  truth,  that  time  and 
intercourse  with  Englishmen  of  experience, 
culture,  and  integrity  are  alone  wanting 
to    make  him    truly   distinguished."    He 
had  soon  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  ad- 
mirable qualities  of   his  pupil,  —  his  fine 
judgment,  tact,  and  moderation,  ^- coming 
more  and  more  to  the  surface  under  the 
difficulties,  and  there  were  many,  of  his 
new  position.    Much  had  to  be  smoothed 
within  the  Palace,  and  the  hostility  of  po- 
litical parties  outside  had  also  to  be  re- 
conciled.    Here     Stockmar's     experience 
and  inflacnce    with  the  leaders  on    both 
sides  were  applied  with  the  best  results, 
and,  among  other    things,  it  was  chiefly 
due  to  his  intervention  with  Wellington 
and  Peel  that  the  Bill  vestinz  the  Regency 
in  the  Prince  passed  with  only  the  dissen- 
tient  voice  of  the   Duke  of  Sussex,  al- 
though a   formidable   opposition   by  the 
Tories  on  one  hand  and  the  Ultra-Liberals 
on  the  other,  fomented  by  some  of   the 
Boyal  Dukes,  was  at  one  time  seriously 
apprehended. 

The  birth  of  the  Princess  Royal  in  No- 
vember, 1840,  found  Stockmar  again  an 
inmate  of  the  Palace,  after  a  short  visit  to 
his  home.  The  nursery  department  had 
to  be  organized,  and  in  this  his  medical 
skill  and  forethought  were  called  actively 
into  play,  and  continued  to  be  exercisea 
for  many  years.  **  The  nurserv  costs  me 
as  much  trouble,"  he  says  in  a  letter,  "  as 
the  government  of  a  kingdom  could  do." 
It  was  the  same  at  a  later  period  with  the 
education  of  the  Royal  children.  In  every- 
thing it  was  the  habit  of  Stockmar*s  mind 
to  look  far  ahead, —  a  course  in  which  he 
was  closely  followed  by  the  Prince  Con- 
sort. Questions  of  importance  were  fully 
discussed  long  before  they  became  press-, 
ing,  and  principles  of  action  adopted, 
which  it  was  henceforth  easy  to  pursue  to 
a  definite  end.  A  glimpse  is  given  of  his 
masterly  and  exhaustive  manner,  in  an  ex- 
tract quoted  in  this  volume  from  a  plan 


which  he  drew  up  so  early  as  the  begin- 
ning of  1842  for   the  education  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Princess  RoyaL 
But  dealing  as    this  extract   does  with 
merely  general  principles,  it  gives  only  a 
partial  view  of  the  writer's  power,  which 
was  not  less  remarkably    shown  in  his 
breadth  of  view  than  in    the  skill  with 
which  this  was  worked  out  into  practical 
details.    The  Queen  has  placed  upon  re- 
cord her  gratitude  for  this  portion  of  his 
services  in  the  **  Early  Years  "  (p.  188), 
where  Her  Majesty  says  she  ^  can  never 
forget  the  assistance  given  by  the  Baron 
to  the  young  couple  in   regulating  their 
movements  and  general  mode  of  life,  and 
in  directing  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren." 

Every  day  drew  closer  the  ties  which 
bound  the  Baron  to  the  Royal  household. 
"  The  Prince,''  he  writes  in  October,  1841, 
^  waxes  apace  morally  and  politically ;  I 
can  truly  say,  he  is  dear  to  me  as  a  son, 
and  he  deserves  to  be  so."    Again,  on  his 
return  to  England  in  April,  1843,  from  a 
winter's  residence  in  Coburg,  *Hhe  Prince  is 
well  and  happy,  though  he  frequently  looks 
pale,  worried,  and  weary.     He  is  rapidly 
showing  what  is  in  him.     He  has  within 
him  a  practical  talent  which  enables  him 
to  seize  at  a  glance  the  essential  points  of 
a  question,  like  the  vulture  that  pounces 
on  its  prey  and  hurries  off  with  it  to  its 
nest."    After  this  we  hear  no  more  of 
any  misgivings  as  to  lack  of  perseverance, 
or  of  interest  in  politics.    A  letter  in  1847 
shows  us  into  what  ten  years  of  conscien- 
tious self-conquest  and  severe  discipline  had 
changed  the  youth  from  what  his  *' guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend "  had  found  him 
in  1836 : — 

*'  The  Prince  has  made  great  strides  of  lata 
He  has  obviously  a  bead  for  polities,  bcfen 
whose  perspicacity  even  prejudtoes  qaioidy  give 
way,  which  sprtog  from  edacation  or  want  of 
experience.  Place  weighty  reasons  before  him 
and  &t  once  he  takes  a  rational  and  just  viev, 
be  the  subject  what  it  may.  He  has  also  g^aed 
much  in  self-reliance.  His  natural  vivaeitj 
leads  him  at  times  to  jump  too  rapidly  to  i 
conclusion,  and  he  occaBioaally  acts  too  hastily, 
but  he  has  grown  too  clear-eightM  to  commit 
any  great  mistakes.  He  will  now  and  then  ran 
against  a  post  and  bruise  his  shins.  Bot  a  mas 
cannot  be  an  experienced  soldier  without  having 
been  in  battle  and  getting  a  few  knocks;  and, 
being  what  he  is,  small  wounds,  while  they 
make  him  cautious,  will  give  him  oonfidenee  la 
himselt  That  in  these  days  of  political  disooipd 
with  France  he  should  make  great  politiod  mis- 
takes is  not  probable,  for  he  is  tbonmgbly  dis- 
passionate, and  he  has  so  keen  and  sare  an  eye, 
that  he  is  not  likely  to  lose  his  way  and  get  iato 
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tronbl^u  His  mind  becomes  erery  day  more 
actWe,  and  be  deTOtca  the  greater  fwrt  of  hia 
tiiii«  to  buaineaa  without  a  marmar.'*— P.  466. 

Kot  less  interestiiig  is  what  he  says  of 
the  Queen  in  the  same  letter :  — 

'*The  Qaeen  also  improTCS  greatly.  She 
makes  dally  advanoea  in  disoemment  and  in  ex- 
perience; the  candoar,  the  love  of  troth,  the 
fairness,  the  considerateaess,  with  which  she 
jadges  men  and  things,  are  traly  delightful, 
and  the  ingenuous  self-lcnowledge  with  which 
she  speaks  about  herself  is  amiable  to  a  degree.** 

For  some  time  before  these  words  were 
written,  Stockmar  had  become  satisfied 
that  events  were  impending  which  might 
alter  the  face  of  Europe.  '*  I  foresee,"  he 
says  in  the  same  letter,  "great  revola- 
tions.'*  On  the  8rd  of  April  in  the  same 
year,  he  had  written  to  Bunsen;  "I  am 
more  and  more  convinced  we  are  on  the 
eve  of  a  great  political  crisis. 

*'  Das  Alte  stunt;  es  andert  sich  die  Zeit, 
Uud  neaes  Leben  bluht  aus  den  Rainen."  * 

The  events  of  1848  soon  came  to  prove 
the  justice  of  this  forecast.  They  also 
brou<;ht  Stockmar  directly  for  the  first 
time  into  the  public  ranks  of  political  life. 
When  the  storm  of  February  burst,  he 
was  in  Germany,  and  he  threw  himself 
with  all  his  energy  into  the  heart  of  the 
moyement  there,  in  the  hope  of  advancing 
hia  long  cherished  vision  of  a  united  Ger- 
many. He  appeared  at  the  Diet  as  the 
accredited  representative  of  Coburg,  and 
he  bad  even  agreed  to  accept,  upon  cer- 
tain conditions,  the  office  of  Foreign  Min- 
ister. "  That  would  be  a  happy  choice  in- 
deed," said  Lord  Palmerston,  when  told 
of  this  by  Bunsen.  "  He  is  one  of  the 
best  political  heads  I  have  ever  met  with/' 
Into  all  the  tedious  futilities  of  the 
then  Teutonic  upheaval  this  is  no  place  to 
enter.  Suffice  it  to  say,  two  points  were 
from  the  first  clear  to  Stockmar,  viz.,  that 
union  under  Prussia  was  the  end  to  be 
aimed  at,  ami  that  this  result  was  not  to 
be  reached  by  peaceful  means,  but  only 
through  a  war  which  should  shut  out 
Austria  from  further  intervention  in  the 
affairs  of  Germany,  and  also  extinguish 
the  opposition  of  the  smaller  Principali- 
ties. In  these  views  he  went  far  ahead  of 
the  best  political  thinkers  of  his  time. 
Amid  every  discouragement,  his  faith  in 
the   ultimate  accomplishment  of  the  end 

«  Stookmar's  editor  seems  not  to  be  aware  that 
these'linei,  which  he  prints  as  prose,  are  a  quotatioa 
from  Schiller's  *'  Wllhelm  TeU,"  act  Iv.  so.  2:  — 
"The  old  reels  to  lU  fUl;  the  times  are  changing, 

And  new  lifl*  buriU  and  blossoms  IVom  the  rulas.'* 


desired  remained  unshaken  to  the  lasli. 
Scarcely,  however,  could  he  have  divined 
that  it  would  be  reached  so  soon,  and  by 
such  means ;  least  of  all,  that  an  impulse 
so  important  was  to  be  given  to  it  by  the 
insane  folly  nursed  by  the  principles  of 
Thiers,  Guizot,  and  others,  which,  in 
prompting  the  French  invasion  of  1870, 
drew  together  into  one  focus,  as  nothing 
else  could  have  done,  the  hitherto  inco- 
herent elements  of  a  German  nation. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  Meyer  first  met 
Stockmar  at  Baron  Hansen's,  in  London  ; 
and  we  are  indebted  to  the  Memoir  already 
quoted  for  the  following  spirited  sketch  of 
him.    He  was  then  59 :  — 

'*  Daring  breakfast  Baron  Slockmar  was  an- 
nounced; when  he  entered  and  s:it  down,  very 
soon  dominating  the  conversation — an  active, 
decided,  slender,  rather  little  man,  with  a  coo- 
p:u:t  head,  brown  hair  streaked  with  grey,  a 
bold,  short  nose,  firm  yet  full  mouth,  and,  what 
gave  a  peculiar  air  of  animation  to  his  face, 
with  two  youthful  flashing  brown  eyes,  full  of 
roguish  intelligcnee  and  fiery  provocation.  With 
this  exterior,  the  style  of  his  demeanour  and 
conversation  corresponded;  bold,  bright,  pun- 
gent, eager,  full  of  thought,  so  that,  amid  all 
the  babbling  copiousness  and  easy  vivacity  of 
his  talk,  a  certain  purpose  in  his  remarks  and 
illustrations  was  never  lost  sight  of.'* 

When  Stockmar  found  that  nothins:  was 
to  be  expected  for  Germany  from  Fred- 
erick William  IV.,  he  turned  his  hopes 
from  that  eloquent  and  irresolute  vision- 
ary to  the  present  Emperor  and  Empress, 
then  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Prussia. 
Ic  was  in  accordance  with  his  views  of  the 
best  interests  of  both  countries,  that  an 
alliance  should  be  formed  between  the 
Royal  Houses  of  Prussia  and  England. 
Our  Princess  Royal  had  been  from  child- 
hood his  especial  favourite;  and  as  he 
watched  the  development  of  her  unusual 
gifts  and  distinguished  character,  the  ad- 
vantages to  Germany  of  having  such  a 
princess  for  its  future  Qaeen  became  more 
and  more  apparent.  **  From  her  youth  up 
I  have  loved  her,"  he  writes,  in  February, 
1858,  a  few  days  after  her  marriage ;  "  have 
always  expected  much  from  her,  and  taken 
pains  to  be  of  service  to  her.  I  consider 
her  to  possess  unusual  gifts  —  in  many 
cases  amounting  to  inspiration.'*  It  was 
with  peculiar  satisfaction,  therefore,  that 
he  saw  his  long-cherished  wishes  for  this 
alliance  happily  realized;  and  to  the  last 
he  took  an  almost  paternal  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  this  second  generation  of 
princely  pupils,  which  was  met  on  their 
part  with  the  warmest  affection. 

In  the  previous  year,  1857,  he  had  taken 
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his  farewell  of  the  EDgliah  Court,  where 
be  had  so  long  lived,  using  all  his  great 
gifts  with  rare  unselfishness,  to  guide,  ani 
mate,  instruct,  and  strengthen  others ; 
**  the  beloved  and  trusted  friend  of  all  be- 
neath its  roof,  from  the  Queen,  to  thp  hum- 
blest member  of  her  household."*  The 
Queen  and  Prince  were  not  aware  that  he 
was  never  to  return.  But  some  weeks  be- 
fore his  departure  he  announced  his  inten- 
tion, in  a  letter  to  King  Leopold  from 
Windsor  Castle,  resigning  into  his  old 
naster*s  hands  the  trust  which  he  hod  so 
'.vorthily  fulfilled.      • 

**Inflie  spring  of  1837,"  be  says,  "now, 
therefore,  twenty  years  ago,  I  oarae  baok  to 
England,  to  assist  the  Princess  Viotoria,  now 
Queen.  This  year  I  shall  be  seventy,  and  I 
am  no  longer  either  physically  or  meatally  equal 
to  the  laborious  and  exhausting  funotiona  of  a 
paternal  friend,  an  experienoed  father-confessor. 
I  must  say  good-bye,  and  this  time  for  ever. 
The  law  of  nature  will  have  it  so.  And  well 
for  me  that  I  can  do  this  with  a  dear  conscience; 
for  I  have  worked  as  long  as  I  had  power  to 
work,  for  ends  which  cannot  4>e  impugned. 
The  consciousness  of  this  is  the  reward,  which 
alone  I  was  anxious  to  deserve,  and  my  dear 
master  and  friend,  with  full  knowledge  of  the 
state  of  matters  here  and  of  those  for  whom  I 
have  acted,  gives  me  frankly  and  spontaneous- 
ly from  the  bottom  of  his  heart  the  testimony 
that  I  have  deserved  it.*' 

The  tie,  however,  was  not  one  to  be 
broken  by  absence.  The  most  intimate 
communications  by  correspondence  con- 
tinued to  be  kept  up  by  those  he  had  left 
behind  in  England  and  in  Belgium.  The 
Queen  and  Prince  Consort  saw  him  to- 
gether on  two  subsequent  occasions,  once 
at  BabeUberg  in  1858,  and  again  at  Co- 
burg  in  1860.  The  habit  of  sharing  with 
this  second  father,  not  only  his  thoughts 
on  public  questions,  but  his  private  joys 
and  sorrows,  which  had  grown  np  through 
their  long  years  of  personal  intercourse, 
was  continued  by  the  Prince  Consort  to 
the  last.  To  him  one  of  his  latest  letters 
was  addressed.  "I  am  terribly  in  want 
of  a  true  friend  and  counsellor,"  writes 
the  Prince ;  "  and  that  you  are  that  friend 
you  may  readily  understand."  In  a  month 
the  Prince  was  dead. 

This  national  loss  seemed  to  Stockmar  a 
death-blow  to  the  great  purpose  of  his  life. 
**A  structure,**  to  use  his  own  words, 
"  which  was  conscientiously  reared  for  the 
accomplishment  of  a  great  and  important 
object,  with  a  devout  sense  of  duty,  and 
the  toilsome  efibrt  of  twenty  years,  has 

•  *<£ariyYean,''p.l88. 


been  shattered  to  its  foundation."  In  1 862 
the  widowed  Queen  sought  the  good  old 
man  at  Coburg.  **  My  dear,  good  Prince  I  ** 
he  exclaimed,  '<how  happy  I  shall  be  to 
:$ee  him  again!  and  it  will  not  be  long." 
And  it  was  not  long.  On  the  9th  of  JiUy, 
1803,  death  brought  his  wearied  spirit  the 
release  for  which  it  had  long  been  yearn* 
in^ 

The  pains  of  weakness  and  age  had  for 
some  years  pressed  heavily  upon  him,  and 
added  to  the  melancholy  from  which  not 
even  the  retrospect  of  a  well-spent  life 
could  protect  him.  It  is  sad  to  read  in  one 
of  his  latest  letters  to  the  King  of  the  Bel- 
gians such  words  as  these :  "  I  confess  I 
was  not  prepared  for  so  comfortless  an  old 
age.  Often,  very  often,  I  am  on  the  verge 
of  despair.  The  riddles  of  life  grow  daily 
more  difficult  to  me."  But  such  moods 
could  only  be  the  passing  clouds  of  a  aoal 
unusually  sensitive  and  sympathetic  and 
therefore  unusually  suffering,  to  which  a 
lifelong  faith  in  the  ultimate  issue  of  all 
things  for  good,  under  the  directing  hand 
of  a  benign  Father,  had  given  a  prevailing 
aspect  of  calmness  and  serenity.  **  His  re- 
liance on  the  love  and  justice  of  Grod,** 
says  his  friend  Meyer,  *^  and  on  the  good- 
ness of  the  human  heart,  never  forsook 
him." 

Multum  dilexit ;  apd  it  was  characteristic 
of  the  depth  as  well  as  tenderness  of  his 
feelings,  that  his  loving  nature,  his  aweet 
temper,  his  devotion  to  his  friends,  were 
often  little  to  be  surmised  under  what 
seemed,  to  those  who  did  not  know  him 
well,  to  be  Stoical  reserve,  or  self-centred 
indifference.  Christian  to  the  core,  Love, 
Duty,  Truth  were  the  mainsprings  of  his 
life,  as  they  were  the  mainsprings  of  his 
influence.  Thus  it  was,  therefore,  that  be 
not  only  did  and  counselled 

**  The  right  because  it  was  the  right. 
In  BOom  of  consequence,** 

but  men  of  all  ranks,  and  of  the  most  va- 
ried opinions,  —  kings,  princes,  diploma- 
tists, politicians  —  tbose  with  who^  he 
differed  no  less  than  those  with  whom  be 
agreed,  those  whom  he  disliked  no  less 
thau  those  whoqi  he  admired,  —  were  so 
conscious  that  he  had  no  ends  of  his  own 
to  serve,  and  that  he  was  thoroughly  to  be 
relied  on  for  fairness,  for  reticence,  and  for 
directness,  that  they  caught  in  their  deal- 
ings with  him  something  of  his  own  spirit, 
and  yielded  to  him  a  confidence  which  they 
never  had  occasion  to  regret. 


•• 


'*  If  a  young  man  Just  entering  Inte  life, 
are  his  own  dutiful  words  in  a  letter  of  Us 
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later  ye«n, "  were  to  tsk  me.  What  is  (lie  chief 
good  for  which  it  behoves  a  man  to  strive  T  I 
could  only  a-iy  to  him.  Love  and  Friendship! 
Were  he  to  ask  me.  What  is  a  man*B  most  prioe- 
kes  poesession  ?  I  must  answer,  The  conscious- 
ness of  having  loved  und  sought-  the  truth,  of 
haTiug  jearned  after  what  is  good  for  its  own 
sake!  All  else  is  either  mere  vanity  or  a  sick 
man's  dream." 

It  was  only  consistent  with  this  creed 
that,  looking  back  in  his  last  days  on  what 
he  had  done,  well  appreciating  its  impor- 
tance, and  not  unconscious  of  the  worldly 
honour  and  reputation  which,  had  his  aim 
been  personal  ambition,  it  would  have  been 
easy  for  him  to  achieve,  he  should  have  no 
feeling  of  regret  for  the  course  he  had 
early  chosen  und  deliberately  pursued,  of 
living  for  others  and  not  for  himself:  — 

**  The  singularity  of  my  position,**  he  says, 
**  required  me  anxiously  to  efface  myself,  and  to 
eonoeal,  as  though  it  were  a  crime,  the  best 
purposes  I  had  in  view,  and  frequently  carried 
one  Like  a  thief  in  the  night,  I  placed  with 
liberal  hand  the  seed  within  the  earth,  and 
when  the  plant  grew  up,  and  became  visible  to 
other  people,  it  was  my  duty  to  ascribe  the 
merit  to  others,  and  no  other  course  was  open 
tome.  .  .  .  If  circumstances  and  men  common- 
]j  combine  so  to  veil  the  best  of  my  conceptions 
and  ideas,  and  the  enterprises  based  upon  them, 
in  darkness  and  night,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
form  the  faintest  conception  as  to  the  source 
from  which  they  truly  sprang,  this  will  not 
cause  me  any  great  vexation.** 

Id  the  eyes  of  each  a  man,  the  work 
done,  if  noble  in  itself  and  in  its  fruits, 
was  the  all  in  all.  He  had  shunned  the 
glare  of  the  world's  honours  through  life. 
Was  it  likely  that,  in  the  contemplation 
of  a  greater  Hereafter,  he  should  sis^h  for 
the  empty  glories  of  a  posthumous  fame  ? 

All  the  more  fitting,  however,  is  it,  that 
such  a  life  should  not  pass  away  without 
some  adequate  record.  More  will,  no 
doubt,  be  heard  of  it  in  the  promised  me- 
moirs of  the  Prince  Consort's  life.  But 
tho  Memorabilia  contained  in  the  present 
volume,  rich  as  they  are  in  authentic  in- 
formation as  to  leading  men  and  events 
from  1816  to  1863,  and  in  the  opinions  of 
one  of  the  roost  sa<;acious  of  political  ob- 
servers, form  a  contribution  to  contempo- 
rary history  of  the  highest  value.  There 
are  some  things  in  the  book  which  the 
wiser  discretion  of  Stockmar  himself 
would  have  kept  in  the  secrecy  of  his  own 
portfolio,  and  we  are  conscious  at  times  of 
a  hardness  of  tone,  on  the  part  of  the  bi- 
ographer, which  reacts  unfavourably  upon 
his  subject,  and  has,  we  see,  even  already 
led  to  misconceptions  of  his  &ther*8  char- 


acter. But  the  general  impression  will, 
we  believe,  be  that  which  we  have  at- 
temnted  very  imperfectly  to  convey,  of  a 
good  and  great  man,  working  conscien- 
tiously for  the  welfare  of  mankind,  at  no 
time  sparing  himself,  or  seeking  his  own 
aggrandizement ;  and  happy,  that  through 
the  Love  and  Friendship  —  which  bound 
him  to  his  royal  and  princely  friends  —  he 
was  able  to  exert  a  beneficial  influence 
upon  social  and  political  progress,  which 
is  even  now  actively  at  work. 


From  Saint  Faali. 
OFF  THE  8KELLIGS. 

BT  JMAS  IHOXLOW. 

He  presently  went  into  the  hall,  and 
met  the  servant,  who  was  bringing  in  the 
letters  on  a  tray,  and  as  he  rapidly  sorted 
them  I  saw  that  there  was  not  one  for  me. 

«'  Do  you  think  he  is  ill  ?  "  I  whispered. 

*'I  had  not  thought  so,"  he  answered, 
**  but  it  may  be  so  —  yes,  it  must  be  so." 

AVe  came  back  in  silence,  sat  down  to 
breakfast,  and  Mrs.  Henfrey  poured  out 
the  coflfee before  she  opened  her  letters; 
then  she  exclaimed  — 

"  Why,  dear  me,  here  is  a  letter  from 
Mrs.  Nelson,  and  she  says  poor  dear  Valen- 
tine has  caught  such  a  terribly  bad  cold 
that  he  is  in  bed  with  it,  and  cannot  pos- 
sibly come  home  till  Tuesday.  On  Tues- 
day she  thinks  he  might  come  with  safety." 

My  heart  leaped  for  joy.  A  bad  cold  — 
nothing  worse,  and  here  had  I  been  dread- 
ing all  sorts  of  things.  I  was  quite  angry 
for  the  moment  with  Giles  for  having  also 
been  uneasy. 

Mrs.  Henfrey  let  Giles  take  the  letter 
from  her,  and  as  he  walked  back  to  his 
place  with  it,  he  read  it  through.  Then  he 
went  and  stood  on  the  rug  while  he  read 
it  again,  after  which  he  tore  it  in  half  and 
flun<;  it  on  the  fire. 

'*  You  should  not  have  burnt  my  letter," 
said*  Mrs.  Henfrey;  "perhaps  Dorothea 
would  like  to  have  seen  it." 

I  should  have  been  pleased  to  see  it,  but 
was  too  glad  of  its  contents  to  blame  any- 
one just  then. 

**lf  you  please,  sir,"  said  the  thin  foot- 
man, "  I've  been  to  the  station,  and  I  can't 
hear  any  tidings  of  the  box.'' 

"  What  box  V  "  asked  Mrs.  Henfrey  of 
Giles. 

"  A  little  box  that  Miss  Graham  left  in 
the  carriage  it  seems ;  at  least  the  authori- 
ties say  that  it  is  not  among  her  luggage.*' 
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The  cako  box  ;  I  left  it  behind  me  I 

I  made  many  apologies  mingled  with 
blashes.  Mrs.  Ilenfrey  was  terribly  vexed, 
hoped  it  would  be  returned,  had  chosen 
the  ornaments  herself,  and  continued  to 
lament  till  St.  George  said  :  "Never  mind, 
when  Val  comes  home  there  will  be  time 
enough  to  order  another,  and  Miss  Gra- 
ham never  ought  to  have  been  troubled 
with  it." 

He  spoke  with  an  irritation  that  I  had 
never  seen  him  display  towards  Mra.  Hen- 
frey,  and  that  I  well  knew  was  not  directed 
at  her,  but  at  Valentine.  Poor  fellow  1  he 
could  not  help  having  a  bad  cold,  but  I 
thought  his  brother  considered  that  hardly 
any  amount  of  sneezing  and  coughing 
ought  to  have  kept  him  Away  from  his 
bride  elect. 

"It's  tiresome  his  being  ill  just  now," 
said  the  moderate  Mrs.  Henfrey. 

"  He  had  no  business  to  catch  cold,"  said 
Liz. 

"Oh,"  replied  Mr.  Brandon,  suddenly 
turning  round  and  taking  his  part,  "  his 
odd  never  lasts  more  than  three  days ; 
he'll  be  here,  no  doubt,  on  Tuesday  as 
fresh  as  ever." 

He  ate  his  breakfast  rather  hastily,  and 
said  he  was  going  out  on  business  and 
might  possibly  not  be  home  that  night. 

What  was  it  that  prompted  me  directly 
after  breakfast  to  steal  away  to  the  stair- 
case window  and  watch  the  groom  bring- 
ing out  his  horse  ?  I  hardly  know,  but  I 
went  next  to  look  for  the  "  Bradshaw," 
which  I  found  on  the  table  in  the  hall,  and 
had  taken  in  my  hand  just  as  he  came 
hastily  in  with  a  plaid  over  his  arm. 

"  You  wanted  this,  Mr.  Brandon  ?  "  I 
said,  as  at  sight  of  me  he  started  and  stood 
irresolute. 

He  admitted  the  fact. 

"The  first  train  to  Derby  that  stops 
here,  starts,  I  see,  at  10.20." 

He  looked  quietly  at  me  and  took  the 
book  in  his  hand. 

"What  are  you  thinking  of?"  he  said. 

"  I  am  thinking  that  you  will  not  go  to 
Derbv." 

"Why  not?" 

"  Unless  you  think  Valentine  is  very  ill, ! 
in  which  case  I  believe  you  would  take  me ' 
with  you."  » 

"  I  could  not  possibly  do  that,"  he  an- 
swered, hastily,  and  as  if  the  very  idea  was 
painful  to  him. 

"  Then  you  do  not  think  Valentine  is 
very  ill."  ' 

"  No.    I  believe  he  has  a  bad  cold." 

"  Then  why  did  you  want  to  go  to 
Derby?" 


His  eyes  searched  my  face,  he  looked 
perplexed,  and  after  a  long  pause  he  said 
frankly,  "  I  had  a  desire  to  go.  I  can  hard- 
ly tell  you  why  —  it  would  disturb  you." 

"  /  know  why.  Oh,  how  can  you  allow 
yourself  to  have  such  thoughts  about  your 
brother?" 

"  If  he  is  tolerably  well,"  answered  Giles, 
evasively,  "  I  could  perhaps  bring  him  with 
me." 

"Because  he  does  not  show  a  proper 
desire  to  como  of  his  own  accord,  —  is  that 
your  thought  ?  I  have  no  such  thought, 
and  if  I  had " 

"  If  you  had  ?  " 

"  It  would  still  be  the  last  thing  I  should 
wish,  that  you  should  go  and  hasten  him. 
I  entirely  trust  him."    • 

Again  he  looked  at  me.  "  You  ought  to 
know  him  far  better  than  I  do,"  he  said, 
reflectively. 

"  Yes,  I  believe  I  do." 

He  put  the  plaid  slowly  from  his  arm, 
and  still  thought ;  his  brow  cleared  visibly 
under  the  process,  and  at  last  he  said,  "  I 
submit  then ;  it  shall  be  as  you  please." 

I  was  truly  glad  to  hear  his  horse  sent 
back  to  the  stables,  and  his  plaid  returned 
to  his  room  ;  but  I  was  more  glad  to  fiod 
that  he  was  now  really  at  his  ease  aboat 
Valentine.  I  had  dispersed  his  fears, 
whatever  they  were,  and  in  so  dding  had 
made  myself  more  happy.  We  passed  a 
pleasant  day,  and  a  quiet  Sunday  followed; 
there  were  no  visitors,  and  having  nothing 
to  do,  I  listened  to  Mrs.  Henfrey's  pro- 
gramme of  the  wedding  breakfast,  and 
sometimes  played  swith  the  children,  and 
watched  the  descent  of  a  heavy  fall  of 
snow  which  fell  with  wearying  persistence, 
kept  us  in  the  house,  and  debarred  us  from 
having  any  callers. 

On  Monday  there  was  no  letter,  but,  as 
Mrs.  Henfrey  reinarked,  Val  had  never  been 
a  good  correspondent,  and  no  doubt  did  not 
want  to  write  when  he  was  coming  bo 
soon. 

St.  George  was  apparently  quite  com- 
fortable ;  he  believed,  I  suppose,  that  my 
view  was  the  right  one,  ana  reflected  that 
the  lover,  though  not  ardent,  was  doubtless 
true. 

He  was  really  kind  that  day,  and  seemed 
willing  to  relieve  my  suspense;  he  read 
aloud  to  us  in  the  morning,  and  was  full  of 
talk  and  argument.  I  was  a  good  deal  ex- 
cited ;  I  could  not  help  it.  I  was  just  in 
that  state  when  all  the  faculties  being  more 
awake  than  usual,  and  all  the  senses  more 
keen,  it  was  almost  impossible  for  me  to 
talk  with  men  and  women  without  fiodiag 
some  application  to  myself  in  their  words 
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that  they  had  never  intended.  The  chil- 
dren were  mj  onlj  safe  companions.  I 
began  to  fancy  that  the  servants  (perhaps 
it  was  not  all  fancy)  looked  at  me  furtively, 
with  a  kind  of  pitying  wonder,  and  that 
Mrs.  Henfrey  treated  me  with  a  distinction 
which  was  due  to  Valentine's  absence  more 
than  to  my  position ;  moreover  that  Mr. 
Brandon's  cheerfulness  was  partly  put  on. 
He  had  not  been  formerly  in  the  habit  of 
singing  snatches  of  songs  about  the  house. 
Neither  had  he  been  in  the  habit  of  speak- 
ing of  Valentine  with  the  kind  of  regretful 
interest  that  he  now  buscowed  upon  him, 
as  if  he  was  making  up  to  the  poor  fellow  in 
his  own  mind  for  the  suspicions  that  he 
had  harboured  respecting  him. 

He  was  a  proud  man ;  that  any  member 
of  his  family  should  do  a  disgraceful  or  dis- 
honourable thing  would  have  touched  him 
to  the  quick ;  and  he  little  suspected  that 
I,  on  my  part,  was  thinking  it  both  dis* 
graceful  and  dishonourable  in  Lim  to  have 
harboured  the  suspicions  that  I  knew  had 
tormented  him. 

^  There  1 "  said  Mrs.  Henfrey,  at  dessert 
time,  '*  I*ve  got  a  nut  with  two  kernels ; 
they  used  to  say  that  with  one  such  in 
each  hand  you  could  tell  your  own  fortune." 

"Telliug  one's  own  fortune,"  observed 
Mr.  Brandon,  <*wonld  be  something  like 
looking  into  a  well." 

••  Why  so  ?  '•  I  inquired. 

''If  you  look  into  a  well  yon  may  see 
what  you  please;  the  reflection  of  what 
you  set  the  focus  of  your  eye  to  suit  —  the 
clouds  over  your  head,  or  the  pebbles  at 
the  bottom,  or  your  own  face  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water." 

«  Which  is  best  to  look  at  ?  "  I  said,  for 
the  sake  of  saying  something. 

**  Not  the  clouds,  for  you  cannot  bring 
them  down ;  nor  the  pebbles,  for  you  can- 
not get  them  up." 

*^  There  is  nothing,  then,  to  be  looked  at 
but  one's  own  face  ?  " 

**  Our  own  faces,  seen  suddenly,  will 
sometimes  tell  us  things  concerning  our- 
selves that  we  did  ^t  suspect  before,"  he 
answered. 

Did  yoa  ever  see  yours  in  a  well,  dear  ?" 
said  Liz. 

•*  Yes." 

«*  I  suppose  it  didn't  tell  your  fortune  ?  " 

**Why  do  you  suppose  so?  You  are 
qnite  oracular  this  evening." 

"Well,  I  only  meant  that  at  present 
yon  hsve  no  fortune  to  tell.  You  and  I, 
you  know,  Giles,  never  have  any  affairs  of 
the  heart,  as  people  call  them.  Emily  and 
Valentine  began  early  —  but  then  they 
always  toUL** 


'^To  be  sure,"  answered  St.  George, 
who  was  quite  capable  of  enjoying  this 
speech.  '*  There  is  nothing  I  dislike  more 
than  those  ridiculous  reserves  that  obtain 
in  some  families ;  why  shouldn't  we  all  know 
all  about  one  another  V "  he  continued, 
audaciously  appealing  to  me. 

"  Why  not,  indeed  V "  I  answered, 
laughing.  **  I  am  so  glad  you  are  not  a 
reserved  family." 

Mrs.  Henfrey,  during  this  little  conver- 
sation, sat  perfectly  still,  and  did  not  even 
look  up  or  betray  the  slightest  interest, 
but  when  I  went  on:  "If  I  ever  have 
anythinnr  to  tell  I  shall  confide  it  to  sister," 
she  said,  **Do,  my  dear,"  and  quietly 
smiled. 

CHAPTEB    XXXI. 

"  In  7onth  we  are  apt  to  be  too  rlgoroofl  in  oar 
expectations,  and  to  suppose  that  the  duties  of  Uf^ 
are  to  be  performed  with  unfailing  exactness  and 
regniarity;  but  In  our  progress  thruush  lif(*  we  are 
obliged  to  abate  muoh  of  our  demanos,  and  to  talee 
fViend-H  such  as  we  find  them,  not  as  we  would  make 
them.*'  —  Samuel  Johnson. 

At  this  moment  the  nurse  came  in  and 
said  to  St.  George  that  both  the  children 
were  crying,  and  saying  that  he  had  pro- 
mised to  come  up  and  see  them  before  they 
went  to  bed.  Accordingly  he  ran  up- 
stairs to  them,  with  an  orange  in  one 
hand  and  an  apple  in  the  other. 

Their  French  nurse  was  gone,  and  they 
did  not  take  kindly  to  her  Euglish  substi- 
tute, but  according  to  Mrs.  Heofrey,  led 
St.  George  such  a  life  that  it  was  wonder- 
ful he  could  bear  it. 

They  had  been  very  low  in  their  little 
minds  since  Valentine  went  away ;  they 
had  had  bad  coughs,  and  would  not  take 
a  drop  of  medicine  unless  he  gave  it  . 
them.  He  had  won  their  hearts,  and  had 
paid  for  this  by  being  obliged  to  carry 
them  upstairs  on  his  back,  because  they 
said  they  had  chilblains,  but  now  that  he 
was  gone  they  had  returned  to  their  al- 
legiance to  St.  George.  Sometimes  no- 
body else  might  hear  them  say  their  pray- 
ers, and  sometimes  he  was  called  out  from 
his  luncheon  because  they  would  not  eai 
their  pudding  unless  he  ate  a  bit  too. 

"  French  children  generally  are  spoiled," 
said  Mrs.  Henfrey,  *'  and  these  are  no  ex- 
ceptions. I  am  sorry  for  it,  for  Dorothea's 
sake." 

"  Oh,  they  will  not  be  so  troublesome 
with  her,"  said  Liz;  **and  depend  on 
it  Giles  would  not  suffer  their  little  ex- 
actions either  if  he  did  not  like  them  —  he 
and  Valentine  both  are  quite  absurd 
about  children." 

We  were  still    talking   of  these  little 
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creatures  when  Mr.  Brandoa  came  back, 
.  and  went  upstairs  with  us  to  the  drawing- 
room.  I  took  the  ^^Bradsbaw."  with  me 
to  make  up  my  mind  by  what  train  to  ex- 
pect Valentine  to-morrow. 

By  the  one  which  stopped  at  Wigfield  at 
nine  in  the  morning  I  found  that  his  sisters 
expected  him  to  come,  because  in  her  note 
Mrs.  Kelson  had  said,  '*0n  Juesday  as 
early  as  possible.*' 

Giles  said  he  thought  he  would  be  wiser 
if  he  did  not  travel  in  the  night,  for  there 
was  auotlier  train  at  six  o'clock  which 
would  bring  him  home  to  dinner.  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  expect  him  early  ;  I  was 
certain  that  he  would  come  or  he  would 
have  written,  so  I  spent  the  evening  in 
tolerable  comfort,  and  slept  better  than  I 
had  done  since  my  arrival. 

Tuesday  Aiorning.  I  looked  out,  the 
snow  was  very  deep,  but  at  six  o'clock  I 
had  heard  the  whistle  of  the  up  train,  and 
knew  that  the  line  was  not  blocked  up ;  1 
rose  and  dressed,  and  came  down  with  a 
beating  heart,  but  scarcely  any  appre- 
hension. 

The  trap  was  sent  for  Valentine ;  dear 
fellow,  I  longed  to  see  him  I  I  was  told 
by  every  one  that  the  snow  would  make 
this  train  at  least  half  an  hour  late,  so  I 
waited  til  half-past  nine,  and  again  the 
trap  returned  without  htm. 

I  cannot  describe  the  looks  of  wonder  and 
alarni  that  passed  between  Liz  and  Mrs. 
Henfrey,  but  St.  George  still  said  he  had  felt 
that  to  travel  in  the  night  would  be  impru- 
dent, and  I  observed,  as  breakfast  went  on, 
that  he  really  was  more  at  his  ease,  and  this 
again  influenced  me  to  hope  for  the  best. 
I  was  determined  to  hope  and  trust  to  the 
last  and  uttermost ;  once  to  doubt  Valen- 
tine was  to  give  him  up,  and  I  clung  to 
faith  with  all  my  power. 

We  went  to  the  morning-room  as 
usual.  Something,  about  eleven  o'clock, 
induced  Liz  to  say,  **I  shall  just  run  up 
and  ask  St.  George  about  that ; "  where- 
upon Mrs.  Ilenfrey  said  she  had  better 
not,  for  Giles  was  so  worried  that  morn- 
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Why,  I  thought  he  seemed  easy 
enough  about  Val  this  morning,"  an- 
swered Liz,  **  and  last  night  he  said  to  me 
that  he  was  sure  Dorothea  must  know 
the  Oubit  far  better  than  we  did,  and  she 
felt  that  if  he  really  had  been  worse  than 
he  had  said,  we  should  have  been  told." 

Mrs.  Henfrey  went  away,  and  Liz  and  I, 
lefc  alone,  talked  the  matter  over  till  we 
worked  ourselves  up  to  such  a  state  of 
anxiety,  that  she  declared  she  must  go  up 
to  Giles  and  find  out  why  he  was  '*  wor- 


ried." ''  He  always  did  think  so  badly  of 
Valentine's  health,"  she  said,  and  this 
frightened  me,  and  I  told  her  that  be  had 
intended  going  to  Derby,  and  I  bad  pre- 
vented him.  Ou  this  she  blamed  my  folly; 
it  was  exactly  what  she  had  longed  to  see 
him  do;  '*but  J.  must  go  and  questioa 
him  for  myself,"  she  added ;  *'  come  with 
me,^'  and  we  both  set  forth  to  go  to  the 
top  of  the  house  to  Sc.  George's  peculiar 
domain,  a  sort  of  study  or  library  that  he 
had  of  his  own. 

W^  came  to  a  door,  and  finding  it  locked 
Liz  tapped.  We  conld  hear  a  man's  foot 
pacing  about  within.  St.  George  came  to 
the  door,. but  he  only  opened  it  an  inch  or 
two.  "  What  do  you  want,  you  plague  ?  ** 
he  said,  but  not  in  the  least  illnaturedly; 
**  this  is  the  third  time  you  have  been  up 
this  morning." 

^  D.  came  up  with  me,**  said  Liz ;  "  W8 
want  to  speak  to  you." 

On  this  he  opened  the  door  widely,  and 
we  stepped  into  a  narrow  room,  nearly  for- 
ty feet  long  and  with  a  pointed  roof;  it 
was  flooded  with  sunshine,  and  had  four 
dormer  windows  looking  over  the  open 
country,  and  showing  a  goo  i  way  off  the 
great  north  road  and  the  railway. 

"Is  it  the  everjrreens ? "  he  said;  "be- 
cause if  it  is,  old  Williams  may  cut  down 
every  bush  in  the  garden,  if  you  like ;  yot 
always  want  a  quantity  of  garnish  1 " 

"  How  impatient  you  are,  Giles  I "  said 
Liz,  but  with  unusual  gentleness.  ''No^ 
it's  not  the  evergreens ;  "  and  she  detailed 
Mrs.  Henfrey's  remark,  and  all  our  fears 
and  fancies  in  consequence. 

**  You  make  Miss  Graham  quite  nervous,** 
he  answered  ;  "  she  is  not  in  the  least  lo, 
by  nature." 

«*  Tell  us  once  for  all,"  said  Liz,  •*  wheth- 
er you  think  the  Oubit  is  worse  than  they 
said  ?  " 

<'  I  do  not  think  so." 

"  And  you  do  not  think  it  would  have 
been  better  if  I  had  let  you  go  to  Derby  ?  " 
I  added ;  "you  do  not  regret  having  stayed 
at  home  ?  " 

"  No ;  I  think  you  were  right.*' 

"  Oh,  very  well,*'  said  Liz,  as  if  now  real- 
ly satisfied ;  "  it  was  silly  of  us,  wasn't  it, 
Dorothea?  to  frighten  ourselves  so.  Look, 
is  not  this  a  curious  room  ?  " 

"  It  should  have  been  put  to  rights  if  I 
had  expected  such  a  visitor,'*  said  St 
George,  glancing  at  my  beauriful  array,  for 
I  had  dressed  myself  again  in  the  Parisian 
robe,  in  ihe  full  hope  of  seeing  Valentine. 

I  looked  about.  .  There  were  many 
shelves  of  books,  there  were  globes  and 
queer-looking  machines  in  this  room,  there 
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was  a  turning  lathe  in  one  corner,  and 
there  were  charming  easy  chairs,  and  a 
reading  lamp,  and  on  the  walls  some  pic- 
tares  ;  but  my  heart,  in  spite  of  his  assur- 
ances, was  beating  with  apprehensions,  for 
the  whole  floor  was  carpeted  with  a  red 
Brussels  carpet,  which  was  quite  fresh,  ex- 
cepting in  one  long  narrow  path  from  end 
to  end,  where  the  occupant  was  evidently 
in  the  habit  of  pacin<;  up  and  down ;  he 
began  to  do  this  again  with  restless  and 
somewhat  rapid  steps,  and  with  his  fingers 
in  his  waistcoat  pocketi,  and  as  I  noticed 
his  appearance,  1  could  not  feej  content ; 
his  face,  generally  devoid  of  ruddy  tints, 
was  almost  pale,  and  his  eye:»,  rather  wide 
open,  seemed  to  be  troubled  with  flashes 
01  an  often-recurring  surprise. 

**  Well,  Dorothea,  shall  we  come  down 
again? "said  Liz. 

I  hesitated,  and  looked  appealingly  at 
him,  on  which  he  said  to  her,  ^*  Go  down  if 
you  like,  my  dear,  and  don't  be  nervous,  — 
but  perhaps  it  would  amuse  Miss  Graham 
to  stay  and  look  at  my  pictures ;  she  never 
•aw  my  room  be  fore  J^ 

Liz  went  ofij  and  still  he  paced  up  and 
down,  and  I  dared  not  question  him,  but  as 
I  moved  to  look  at  a  portrait  of  a  lady 
whose  likeness  to  him  was  very  apparent, 
he  came  to  ray  side.  ^  That's  my  mother,*' 
he  said ;  **  you  see  her  face  is  full  of  proph- 
ecies, but  none  of  them  have  come  true. 
She  is  always  promising  me  peace,  and 
sometimes  joy.  —  You  were  frightened 
when  you  came  up  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

''My  own  affairs  are  alone  what  make  roe 
so  wretched.  I  told  you  about  a  certain 
misfortune  that  had  befallen  me.'' 

•*  Yes.    I  am  so  grieved  about  it" 

'^  So  now  you  can  be  at  ease.  I  assure 
jou  it  was  only  about  myself  that  I  was  so 
horribly  worried  this  morning.  I  am  afraid 
I  am  losing  the  mastery  over  myself  alto- 
gether"  as  for  my  temper!     It's  all 

that  illstarred  love." 

**.  You  talk  of  a  man's  love  as  if  it  was 
an  awful  and  terrible  thing." 

**  So  it  is  sometimes.  The  first  woman  I 
loved  always  made  me  feel  that  I  was  a 
fool  As  for  my  last  love,  she  has  some- 
times said  to  me  very  cruel  things.  She 
has  the  power  so  completely  to  make  me 
take  her  view  of  what  I  am,  that  I  often 
feel  as  if  I  must  be  a  sneak.  No,  not  ex- 
actly that." 

^  And  yet  you  actually  said  to  me  that 
she  was  inexpressibly  sweet."        * 

''I  don't  think  it  could  have  been  her 
doing;  it  must  have  been  my  own  self- 
consciousness,"  he  replied. 


**  I  hate  that  woman,"  I  answered,  delib- 
erately, and  I  felt  at  the  moment  almost  as 
if  it  lightened,  such  flashes  of  anger  seemed 
to  come  darting  out  of  my  eye^.  "  Yes,  I 
do,"  I  repeated,  when  he  looked  at  me  with 
amazement;  ''I  know  it's  very  wrong,  but 
I  cannot  help  it,  and  I  cannot  feel  any  spe- 
cial desire  to  try."  Thereupon,  when  I 
found  that  surprise  at  this  unexpected  out- 
break of  mine  had  so  far  dissipated  his 
tragic  feelings  as  actually  to  make  him 
smile,  I  was  obliged  to  indulge  in  the  lux- 
ury of  two  or  three  tears,  and  when  I  had 
said  something  apologetic,  to  which  he 
made  no  answer,  I  moved  forward  to  look 
at  another  picture,  on  which  he  presently 
said, — 

'*  This  is  a  curious  room,  is  it  not  ?  Mr. 
Mortimer  had  it  done  up  for  me  when  I  was 
of  age.  Dear  old  man  I  it's  extraordinary 
how  fond  he  was  of  me.  He  wanted  to 
keep  me  with  him." 

''  I  do  not  see  that  it  was  extraordinary  ; 
but  let  me  look  at  Valentine's  mother 
again.     What  a  dear  face  it  is  I " 

Then  as  I  went  nearer,  and  a  sunbeam 
stealing  over  the  picture  made  it  appear  to 
smile  on  me,  there  was  suddenly  a  strange, 
almost  an  awful  thu^p  at  the  door.  For 
the  moment  it  startled  me,  and  when  it 
was  repeated,  St.  George  said,  *'  It's  only 
Smokey,  he  is  very  frequent  in  his  visits 
just  now."  He  went  to  the  door,  and  the 
great  beast  came  slinking  in.  "  He  knocks 
with  his  tail,"  said  the  master,  partly  ad- 
dressing his  vassal ;  and  he  sat  down  in  a 
low  chair  and  let  the  creature  put  his 
paws  on  the  arm  of  it,  and  look  at  him. 

"You'd  much  better  keep  your  dis- 
tance," said  Giles,  addressing  him  exactly 
as  if  he  had  been  a  man ;  *Mt  only  make4 
you  more  uneasy ,^you  know  ;  you  shouldn't 
try  to  investigate  matters  you  can't  under- 
stand." The  dog,  with  his  head  laid 
along  his  master's  shoulder,  snuffled  and 
whined  a  little,  and  tried  to  get  St.  George 
to  rise,  and  when  he  would  not,  coiled 
himself  at  his  feet,  and  looked.up  at  him. 

"  Surely,"  I  exclaimed,  "  he  does  not 
know  that  you  are  out  of  spirits!  " 

**  He  feels  that  I  can't  sleep  at  night, 
and  that  makes  him  restless  and  uneasv. 
But  if  you  bark  again  and  howl  as  you  did 
last  night  you  must  be  sent  to  the  farm. 
Do  you  hear  that,  my  dog  V  " 

Smokey  gave  his  master  two  or  three 
little  submissive  yaps. 

"  No,  he  does  not  know  anything,"  con- 
tinued his  master,  "  but  he  feels  something. 
The  greater  life  somehow  affects  and 
troubles  his  lesser  thought.  I  always  re- 
spect his  desire  to  investigate,  but  I  am 
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sure  he  is  Bagaciona  enough  not  to  be  Bat- 
iafied  now.  Surely  you  must  know  of  the 
oommon  experience  in  families,  that  their 
dogs  howl  distressfully  when  there  is 
death,  or  even  great  danger  of  ii)>  in  their 
houses?  *' 

"  Yes,  I  have  frequently  heard  of  that.*' 

<*Then  this  dog  (and  some, indeed  many, 
others)  goes  a  step  beyond  the  oommon 
cur ;  he  howls  also  when  I  am  miserable. 
Smokey  1 " 

Smokey  sprang  up  with  a  Budden  bound. 

"  There's  a  cat  on  the  stable  roof  1  —  He 
thinks  it  is  bis  duty  to  bark  at  all  strange 
oats,  but  he  does  them  no  damage.  There 
now,  I  shall  get  rid  of  him  for  a  while,"  he 
went  ou,  as  the  dog  rushed  out  of  the 
room  and  dashed  down  stairs. 

Then  while  I  went  back  to  look  at  his 
mother's  picture,  I  managed  to  say,  *'  I 
cannot  help  telling  you  that  I  think  you 
are  now  far  more  easy  and  confident  than 
I  am  about  Valentine.  For,  after  all,  it 
certainly  is  strange  that  he  does  not  either 
come  or  write." 

^  The  reason  I  feel  easier  is,  that  I  sent 
a  telegram  yesterday  night  to  Derby,  and 
the  night  before/'  ho  continued,  after  a 
pause. 

*^  Oh  1  what  were  the  answers,  and  what 
induced  you  not  to  tell  me  before  ?  " 

"  The  first  was,  *  Have  we  received  a 
true  account  of  Valentine's  illness  ?  '  The 
answer  was,  *  Yes.  He  is  up  and  much 
better.' " 

**  Surely  that  is  very  reassuring.  And 
the  second  V  " 

"  The  answer  to  the  second  was,  <  I  am 
coming.' " 

'  Yes,  of  course,  dear  fellow,  he  is  com- 
ing,—  but  what  was  the  question  ?  " 

**  The  question  will  show  that  I  was,  as 
you  say,  surprised  —  it  was,  *  Make  me 
understand  this.'  But  you  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  You  never  distrusted  him  for 
a  moment,  and  I  did  only  for  a  time." 

**  Then  he  will  come  this  evening  ?  " 

«  Yes." 

"  IIow  kincl  you  have  been  I  You  have 
taken  care  that  in  his  case  *  the  course  of 
true  love '  shall  for  once  *  run  smooth.' " 

«  Have  I  ?  " 

*•  You  know  you  have  I  " 

"  But  I  like  to  hear  you  say  so  I  " 

"  I  do  say  so ;  and  I  say  there  is  hardly 
any  thing  I  would  not  do  to  set  this 
trouble  of  yours  right  again." 

He  paced'up  and  down  once  more ;  then 
as  he  reached  the  place  where  I  stood,  he 
•aid,  *^  No  one  knows  of  this  ? 

"  Of  course  not  1" 

<*  No  one  ever  shall  ?  " 
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"No  ;  not  even  afterward».** 

"  Well,  it  is  a  shame  to  keep  yon  up 
here,  when  no  doubt  you  have  so  much  to 
do.    Shall  I  take  you  downstairs  ?  " 

I  felt  that  I  was  dismissed,  and  I  said  I 
could  easily  find  my  way  down,  be  need 
not  come  with  me.  Whereupon  he  opened 
the  door,  and  as  I  walked  away  I  beard 
him  lock  it  behind  me. 

I  did  not  tel  the  two  sisters  about  these 
telegrams ;  one  had  clearly  not  been  con- 
fided to  me  because  I  had  not  suppose;! 
Valentine  to  be  worse  than  Mrs.  rielsoR 
had  said.  The  other  disturbed  me.  both 
question  and  answer,  even  though  Valen- 
tine had  so  distinctly  said  he  was  coming. 

That  was  a  restless  day.  I  Ionised  for 
six  o'clock  with  indescribable  fatntio^  of 
heart.  Liz  could  settle  to  nothintr.  Mrs. 
Henfrey,  who  waq  having  the  whole  of 
the  family  plate  duly  cleaned  for  the  greal 
occasion,  sometimes  brought  in  some 
precious  old  heirloom  as  shortly  to  bo 
mine.  **  All  the  plate,"  she  observed,  •*  be- 
longs either  to  Giles  or  Valentine,  and  it 
will  soon  have  to  be  divided ;  but  except* 
ing  a  few  spoons  and  forks  there  will  be 
no  difficulty  about  it,  even  where  there  is 
no  crest,  for  I  knew  all  our  plate  long  be- 
fore the  late  Mr.  Brandon's  was  mixed 
with  it  by  Giles's  mother."  She  went  to 
the  window  from  time  to  time :  **  It's  lucky 
I  ordered  the  calves'  feet  on  Saturday," 
she  observed,  *^  and  had  the  turkey  boned." 

**  Don't  tease  Dorothea,"  said  Liz  kind- 
ly :  **  she  has  a  headache." 

"I  like  to  hear  it,"  was  my  reply;  it 
seemed  so  completely  to  take  for  granted 
that  the  wedding  breakfast  would  be  eaten 
on  the  appointed  day  that  it  comforted  me. 

I  was  thankful  when  it  was  time  to  dress 
for  dinner,  and  I  passed  through  the  din- 
ing-room on  purpose  to  see  whether  a  chair 
and  cover  had  been  placed  in  token  that 
Valentine  was  expected. 

I  derived  comfort  from  seeing  these 
preparations  and  from  seeing  the  trap  tet 
forth  again.  Then  I  went  up  to  my  room 
to  dress,  and  well  knowing  that  I  shoald 
be  told  the  instant  he  came  in,  I  sat  there 
in  bridal  white  till  after  I  had  heard  the 
whistle  of  the  train  and  the  returning 
wheels  of  the  trap. 

No  one  came  to  roe.  I  felt  sick  and 
trembled  slightly,  but  had  no  inclinatioii 
to  shed  tears ;  at  length,  thinking  I  beard 
whispering  outside,  I  opened  my  door  and 
saw  Mrs.  Henfrey,  Liz,  and  Mr.  Brandon 
standing  \iear  it.  The  latter  advanced  and 
gravely  offered  his  arm,  saying,  with  oniet 
steadiness  of  manner,  **Now,  my  aear, 
shall  we  go  down  to  ilinner  ?  " 
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Oh,  those  words,  **mj  dear,"  what  a 
world  of  meaning  there  was  in  them  to  my 
trembling  heart !  They  seemed  plainly  to 
tell  me  that  he  acknowled^d  my  claim  to 
be  treated  aa  one  of  the  family,  bat  I  felt 
that  in  uttering  them  he  thought  the 
chance  of  my  entering  it  was  but  small. 
I  went  down  with  him  in  8il<^nce,and  trem- 
bling to  a  degree  that  made  it  difficult  for 
me  to  walic.  Mrs.  Ilenfrey  and  Liz  were 
perfectly  silent  during  dinner  and  hardly 
ate  anything;  Mr.  Brandon  and  I,  though 
we  felt  so  much  more  keenly,  contrived  to 
eat  and  to  speak  a  little  for  the  sake  of 
appearances  before  the  servants.  We  went 
into  the  drawing-room  as  usual,  and  there, 
relieved  from  restraint,  Liz  cried  quietly 
in  a  corner,  and  Mrs.  Henfrey  sighed  in- 
cessantly; I  was  trembling  with  dread  and 
excitement,  but  could  not  sit  a  moment 
anoccupied,  and  went  on  with  some  knit- 
ting with  feverish  restlessness  till  I  heard 
at  a  distance  sounds  like  faint  music  com- 
ing acrofis  the  suow ;  it  was  very  sweet  — 
a  voice,  I  thought ;  and  presently  the  open- 
ing of  a  door  made  it  distinct  enough  for 
me  to  reco<;;nize  it.  Mr.  Brandon  was 
unging  to  the  children. 

I  laid  down  my  work  and  wandered 
away  towards  the  sound,  as  to  something 
that  might  occupy  ray  mind  a  little  and 
distract  it  from  itself. 

The  nursery  door  was  (^'ar;  I  entered, 
saw  the  elder  child  just  finishing  her  sup- 
per and  the  little  one  sitting  on  St.  George's 
knee  with  shoes  and  socks  off,  and  the  mo- 
ment I  entered  she  made  a  crying  face. 
She  had  been  promised  that  Monsieur  Val- 
entine would  come  and  see  her,  and  he  did 
not  come ;  he  was  very  naughty,  Monsieur 
Valentine,  and  she  should  tell  him  so. 

Valentine*s  little  dog  lay  on  the  rug, 
snd  now  and  then  made  a  yapping  noise  in 
his  sleep.  **  He's  dreaming,"  said  Frances, 
and  St.  George  said  it  was  time  they  were 
dreaming  too.  *'  But  I  haven't  got  any- 
thing to  dream  about,"  said  Nannette,  in  a 
melancholy  tone,  "  and  my  foots  are  so 
cold ; "  she  had  been  pressing  her  pretty 
little  fat  feet  against  the  nursery  guard ; 
but  perhaps  he  saw  that  I  wanted  him,  for 
be  left  the  nursery  with  me,  and  I  asked 
him  to  come  to  the  drawinz-room  and  sing 
and  let  me  play  for  him.  I  wanted  some- 
thing to  do. 

The  intense  anxiety  that  waa  now  be- 
ginning to  overwhelm  me  was  shared,  I 
was  certain,  by  him,  and  by  him  only ; 
neither  of  his  sisters  had  admitted  a  single 
thought  other  than  that  Valentine  was  ill. 

I  felt  that  he  was  very  desirous  that 
aight  to  comfort  and  quiet  my  miud,  and 


M  WO  weoit  to  the  drawing-room  again  he 
reminded  me  of  the  great  depth  of  the 
snow,  which  made  traffic  troublesome  and 
perhaps  in  some  places  impossible,  and 
then  he  made  the  welcome  suggestion  that 
we  might  have  a  telegraphic  message.  I 
sat  down  to  the  piano,  but  soon  found  that 
my  hands  were  trembling  too  much  to 
make  playing  possible ;  then  I  went  to  the 
nursery  again  and  saw  the  children  put  to 
bed,  and  watched  them  in  their  little  beds 
till  they  fell  asleep ;  after  that  I  sat  as  pa* 
tiently  as  I  could  in  the  drawing-room  till' 
our  usual  bed-time ;  and  then  Mrs.  Hen* 
frey  and  Liz,  wearied  both  by  their  own 
anxiety  and  my  restlessness,  rose  to  retire, 
and  so  did  L 

But  I  could  not  slftep  of  course,  and  did 
not  mean  to  undress ;  I  knew  that  about 
midnight  there  was  a  parliamentary  train 
which  stopped  at  G.,  a  place  about  eight 
miles  off,  and  I  resolved  to  sit  up  nnd  wait 
till  all  hopes  of  Valentine's  coming  by  it 
were  over. 

I  think  about  an  hour  may  have  passed, 
when  finding  that  my  watch  had  stopped  I 
stole  down  again  to  the  drawing-room  to 
look  at  the  clock  there,  and  to  my  surprise 
found  the  lamps  alight  and  St.  George 
with  his  feet  on  the  fender  reading. 

At  sight  of  me  he  betrayed  not  the  least 
surprise,  but  spoke  cheerfully  and  even 
smiled. 

'*  You  wished  to  sit  up  for  the  last  train 
no  doubt;  do  you  know,  I  feel  a  strong 
conviction  that  he  will  come  by  it  ?  And 
I  have  sent  to  G.  to  meet  it." 

"  Oh,  thank  you." 

He  again  spoke  of  the  deep  fall  of  snow, 
then  he  gave  me  a  book  which  he  said  was 
interesting,  and  began  to  pace  slowly  up 
and  down  the  room,  but  observing  that  I 
was  quite  unable  to  read  he  shortly  came 
up  to  me,  took  the  book  out  of  my  hand 
and  leaning  one  elbow  on  the  mantel-piece, 
began  to  read  aloud  out  of  the  bulgy 
Greek  Testament  that  I  remembered  his 
possessing  on  board  the  *^  Curlew."  He 
read  in  a  quiet  steady  voice,  which,  though 
very  low  and  soft,  was  free  from  any  ex- 
pression of  emotion ;  it  quieted  my  over^ 
wrought  nerves,  with  the  only,  the  eternal 
history,  and  hope,  that  then  I  was  in  a 
state  to  listen  to.' 

He  closed  it  at  last.  **  You  are  very  pa- 
tient," he  said,  gently ;  '*  come  to  the  win- 
dow." 

His  senses  had  been  quicker  than  mine, 
for  when  he  drew  aside  the  curtains  I 
could  hear  the  oncoming  of  the  distant 
train,  which  had  already  stopped  at  G.  and 
was  rapidly  speeding  towards  us. 
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The  moon  was  nearly  at  the  fall,  the 
ground  was  very  deep  in  bdow,  and  the 
black  trees  looked  awfal  in  th^  stillness; 
we  saw  the  two  red  glaring  eyes  of  the 
engine  as  it  sped  past  aud  the  black  carri- 
ages behind.  Oh,  how  earnestly,  I  prayed 
then  that  I  might  soon  see  the  man  I  wa:^ 
waiting  for!  but  I  have  lived  to  thank 
God  that  all  my  prayers  have  not  been  an- 
swered. 

Looking  out,  not  speaking  a  word,  good 
or  bad,  my  heart  beating  and  hand)  trem- 
bling, I  rem  lined  a  long  time,  till,  con- 
scious of  a  very  faint  sound  some  way  off, 
I  turned  and  saw  Mr.  Brandon  with  his 
head  thrown  back  and  his  nostrils  dilated, 
standing  with  one  hand  raised,  gazing 
towards  the  open  drawing-room  door  and 
listening. 

There  was  a  slight  stir  outside  and  a 
faint  howling  from  one  of  the  dogs,  then  a 
distant  door  was  softly  opened,  and  foot- 
steps passed  along  the  darkened  hall. 

My  heart  beat  wildly ;  I  hated  its  audi- 
ble noise,  because  for  all  my  listening  it 
confused  the  sounds  below.  There  was  a 
foot  oo  the  stairs,  a  slow,  heavy  foot,  and 
something  hard  seemed  now  and  then  to 
strike  against  the  banisters;  at  last  one 
man  only  entered  the  room  —  the  groom 
—  and  he  had  a  deal  box  in  his  hands. 

Neither  of  us  spoke. 

"  If  you  please,  sir,"  began  the  man  in 
a  tone  of  the  humblest  apology,  **Mr. 
Mortimer-sir-he  wasn't  there,  but  I  brought 
this  box  on  that  they  took  up  into  the 
north  by  mistake ;  it  came  down  by  the 
first  train  this  morning." 

My  wedding-cake  come  back  asrain  1 

"You  can  set  it  down/'  said  A^p.  Bran- 
don, and  when  the  man  had  shrunk  out  of 
the  room,  I  looked  at  him  and  he  looked 
at  me. 

What  deadly  fright  and  dread  he  saw  in 
my  face  I  cannot  tell,  nor  what  pity  trou- 
bled him  for  the  forlorn  creature  standing 
mute  before  him,  but  his  face  changed  and 
paled  till  even  his  lips  were  white  and  his 
large  eyes  became  dilated,  and  his  whole 
frame  shivered  ad  if  some  frost-bitten  blast 
was  blowing  upon  him. 

I  moved  a  little  nearer  and  said  in  a 
whisper,  for  my  voice  was  gone,  "  Do  you 
think  he  is  dead  V  "  I  looked  at  him  ea- 
gerly, hungrily  for  an  answer,  and  he 
turned  away  his  face  from  me,  and  mut- 
tered hoarsely,  **  No." 


CHAFTEB  XXXH. 

\  **  The  Torst  Is  not 
60  long  as  we  can  uj.  Xlik  id  the  wont. 

King 

I  REUEMBBR  putting  my  hnnds  to  my 
eyes,  and  feeling  a  longing  desire  to  shed 
tears :  but  I  had  no  tears  to  shed,  and  was 
very  sick  and  cold. 

I  went  back  to  the  fire,  which  was  bura- 
ing  dim,  and  sat  cowering  over  it  as  if  it 
could  supply  the  warmth  that  had  died  oat 
of  me.  Mr.  Brandon  did  not  speak,  or 
take  any  notice  of  me ;  he  was  writing  a 
letter  in  ur^rent  ha^te.  and  when  he  had 
directed  it  he  dashed  down  the  pen,  came 
quickly  to  a  sofa  near  the  fire,  and  drew 
from  under  it  a  riding-whip,  scarf,  and 
overcoat. 

All  this  was  very  quickly  done,  and  his 
resolute  face,  heightened  colour,  and  flash- 
ing eyes  helped  me  to  the  meaning  of  it. 
He  had  prepared  beforehand  for  a  jonrney 
in  case  this  train  did  not  bring  back  Val- 
entine. Now  he  was  resolved  to  fetch  him 
back,  whether  he  would  or  no. 

"  You  will  now  go  to  bed,  I  hope  ?  "  he 
said  to  me. 

I  asked  if  he  was  going  to  Derby. 

*'  Yes,"  he  answered,  resolutely,  "  I 
must :  there  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost" 
He  held  out  his  hand,  and  went  on,  saying, 
'*  And  black  as  things  look,  I  hope  yoa  will 
try  not  to  judge  Valentine  till  you  hear 
something  from  me." 

I  summoned  what  force  I  had  to  say, 
"  Your  going  will  not  be  for  my  good,  un- 
less you  will  first  hear  what  I  wish  to  say 
about  it." 

He  looked  as  if  impatience  almost  mas- 
tered  him ;  but  he  sat  down,  and  I  coald 
see  that  down  to  his  very  finger-eiids  his 
nerves  were  thrilling  with  the  longing  de- 
sire to  be  off. 

"  I  know  you  are  a  just  man *' 

He  looked  amazed  at  this  beginning. 

**  So  I  hope  you  will  be  just  to  me." 

"  To  you  ?  "  he  repeated,  faintly. 

"  Yes,  to  me.  I  have  no  friends,  and  my 
brother  would  take  no  notice,  poor  fellow, 
if  the  wedding-day  should  pass  over  and 
my  name  remain  as  it  is ;  my  father  is  so 
far  away." 

'<I  don't  know  what  this  means;  say 
something  more." 

**  I  say,  then,  that  I  know  you  are  a  lot- 
ing  brother  ;  but  I  believe  that,  above  his 
chance  of  happiness,  you  desire  that  Valen- 
tine should  yield  to  duty  and  honour." 

"  You  do  me  no  more  than  justice." 

**  You  are  not  going  to  Derby  became 
you  think  he  is  dying,  for  others  would 
have  informed  us  of  that." 
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No  answer. 

**  Nor  ill ;  for  then  he  would  hare  writ- 
ten himself." 

Still  DO  answer. 

''But  you  are  going  because  jou belieye 
that  his  heart  fails  him  at  the  last  moment, 
and  he  dare  not  come  home  because  he 
will  not  marry  me.  I  know  what  jou 
aoffer  in  the  prospect,  for  I  am  yoar  in- 
Tited  guest,  come  here  on  purpose,  for 
jour  sister's  convenience,  to  be  married  to 
your  brother,  you  yourself  giving  me  away. 
Do  not  think  that  I  make  light  of  that.  If 
( were  a  man,  I  should  feel  it  keenly.  But, 
Mr.  Brandon  (I  said  I  knew  you  were  just), 
I  appeal  to  you  to  be  kind,  and  I  trust  to 
your  sense  of  duty  and  your  honour  not  to 
sacrifice  me.  ValentiDe  has  been  cruel  al- 
ready to  leave  me  so  long  in  anxiety  about 
him ;  but  that  would  be  nothing  to  your 
cruelty  if  you  went  to  him  and  represented 
idl  that  you  have  done  for  him  and  all  that 
he  owes  to  you,  and  the  disgrace  that 
would  accrue  to  him,  and  the  pain  to  your 
pride  and  your  affection,  if  he  should  act 
ooworthily,  and  if,  between  entreaties  and 
commands,  you  got  him  to  return  with  you 
and  marry  me  against  his  will." 

**  If  he  wants  such  persuasion,"  muttered 
Giles,  between  his  clenched  teeth,  '*  he  is  a 
Tillain  whom,  but  for  his  father's  sake,  I 
conld  disown.  He  must  come;  he  will; 
he  shall  I " 

**  Not  at  your  bidding." 

'*Yes,  at  my  bidding,  He  must  be  in- 
fatuated now;  bat  once  married  to  you, 
even  at  my  instance,  he  would  bless  me 
ever  after." 

''I  say  again,  do  not  be  cruel  to  me ;  do 
not  sacrifice  me  to  him.  Forget  for  a  lit- 
tle while  how  much  you  care  for  Valentine, 
sad  consider  my  happiness  as  if  I  were  as 
dear  to  you  as  he  is." 

He  seemed  to  feel  this  appeal  in  every 
fibre  of  his  frame :  he  set  his  lips,  and  the 
celonr  forsook  his  face ;  but  it  retained  its 
resolute  expression,  and  he  could  not  look 
at  me,  but  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  wall  above 
my  head. 

^  Would  it  be  sacrificing  you,"  he  said, 
with  a  faltering  in  his  voice  that  in  a 
woman  would  have  been  the  prelude  to 
tears  —  '*  would  it  be  sacrificing  you  to 
marry  you  to  the  man  whom  you  love  ?  " 

I  could  not  answer.  The  man  wham  you 
love !  Why  did  I  love  and  care  for  him  ?  — 
only  as  the  result  of  his  love  for  me.  But 
I  could  not  look  his  brother  in  the  face  and 
tell  him  so:  it  would  have  been  too  cruel. 
After  all,  his  absence  was  unaccounted  for : 
while  we  were  discussing  his  possible  falsi- 
ty, he  might  be  dying  in  some  wayside  inn»  * 


or  buried  deep  in  a  snow-drift,  his  last 
thoughts  having  been  of  me. 

Thinking  of  this  —  and  it  was  well  I  did 
—  a  sudden  passion  of  tears  came  to  my 
relief,  and  I  covered  my  face  with  my 
hands,  and  repented  of  what  1  had  said,  and 
bemoaned  my  own  unkindness  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart.  I  believe  I  reproached 
Giles  for  having  first  suggested  to  me  a 
doubt  as  to  Valentine's  honour.  I  re- 
pudiated any  such  doubt  for  myself;  said 
I  had  altered  my  mind,  and  implored  him 
if  he  found  Valentine  living  not  to  tell  him 
that  I  had  ever  entertained  one. 

Becoming  more  calm,  and  as  be  left  me 
to  recover  myself  without  a  word  of  com- 
fort from  him,  I  looked  up ;  he  was  stand- 
ing still  as  a  statue,  just  as  I  had  seen  him 
before  —  not  directing  his  eyes  towards 
me,  but  raising  them  above  my  head. 

Often  in  after-years,  when  I  sat  between 
him  and  Valentine,  I  saw  again  the  ex- 
pression that  then  met  my  eyes  for  the  first 
time. 

It  was  the  reflection  of  some  inward 
thought  which  he  was  brooding  over :  it 
must  have  been  a  good  thought,  for  it 
irradiated  his  face  ;  it  made  me  feel  a  sud- 
den trust  in  him ;  and  as  one  looks  at  a 
picture  of  a  saint  holding  heavenly  com- 
munion, or  an  angel  with  a  brow  of  more 
than  mortal  tenderness  and  calm,  I  looked 
at  him,  till,  conscious  of  my  silence,  be 
brought  down  his  eyes  to  meet  mine,  and 
instantly  the  opening  in  the  clouds  that 
had  shown  such  a  glimpse  of  brightness 
was  closed,  and  the  face  resumed  its  usual 
expression  of  keen  in.elligence  and  pene- 
tration. 

The  drawing-room  clock  struck  two,  and 
he  started  forward  and  snatched  up  his 
whip ;  it  seemed  as  if  he  would  leave  the 
room  without  speaking  to  me,  but  he  did 
not;  he  gave  himself  time  to  tell  me 
shortly  and  quickly  that  now  he  must  go ; 
that  whatever  happened  I  should  hear  by 
telegraph  everything  that  he  could  tell  me ; 
and  then,  as  if  reluctantly,  he  told  me  not 
to  be  afraid,  for  he  should  remember  my 
appeal. 

So  saying,  and  requesting  that  I  would 
now  go  to  bed  and  try  to  take  some  rest, 
he  left  the  room  and  went  quickly  down- 
stairs. I  heard  him  unlock  and  open  the 
back  door,  and  then  I  heard  the  swing  of 
the  stable-door  on  its  hinses.  I  went  to 
my  room;  from  thence  I  could  see  the 
carriage-road.  I  looked  out,  and  saw  him 
leaping  his  horse  by  a  short  cut  through 
the  deep  snow  in  the  field ;  that  done,  he 
mounted  him^  and  my  heart  beat  a  little 
more  easily,  for  now,  whatever  had  hap- 
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pened  to  Yalentine,  he  would  soon  have 
help,  and  I  fihould  soon  have  tidings.  I 
lay  do\rn,  and  was  so  weary  that  I  slept, 
but  only  to  lose  myself  in  miserable  dreams. 
The  horse  was  stumbling ;  he  had  got  into 
a  hole,  and  Giles  could  not  drag  him  ont, 
the  snow  was  too  deep.  There  was  no 
train ;  it  had  whisked  by  just  before  he 
reached  the  station  :  I  heard  the  whistle 
of  it  in  my  dream,  and  awoke  to  hear  it  in 
reality.  It  was  eight  o'clock,  and  the 
pretty  little  maid  was  standing  by  my  bed 
with  a  telegraphic  letter  in  her  hand. 

With  what  sensations  I  opened  it  I  need 
not  attempt  to  describe ;  it  was  dated  from 
a  Stat  on  a  few  miles  beyond  Derby.  *'  One 
quarter  past  seven  a.m.  Valentine  left 
tnis  place  two  hours  ago.  You  shall  hear 
again." 

That  was  all ;  not  a  word  of  comfort  — 
there  was  none  evidently  to  be  given. 
Nothing  about  his  health ;  and  he  could 
not  have  luft  on  his  way  home,  or  why  was 
I  to  hear  again  V 

Liz  soon  came  to  look  at  the  letter,  and 
took  it  away  to  Mrs.  Henfrey.  Neither  of 
them  attempted  to  understand  it,  and  I 
tried  very  hard  not  to  judge  poor  Valen- 
tine before  the  time. 

That  was  a  dreary  day;  the  snow  fell  in- 
cessantly, and  no  one  came  to  the  house. 
Mrs.  Henfrey  was  very  much  annoyed 
about  some  evergreens  that  she  wanted 
for  decorating  the  house ;  she  was  sure 
they  would  never  look  well  if  they  were 
cut  with  the  snow  upon  them. 

I  was  very  restless,  but  I  could  retire 
sometimes  to  my  room  and  kneel,  and,  as 
well  as  the  tumult  of  my  mind  would  per- 
mit, I  could  pray.  I  could  also  weep  now 
and  then  a  little  that  day ;  but  in  the  even- 
ing there  came  another  telegraph,  which 
gave  me  a  shock  that  drove  away  my  tears 
for  a  long,  long  time,  and  greatly  increased 
my  suffering  — 

"London,  six  o'clock.  Euston  Hotel. 
If  you  have  received  any  letter  or  message, 
let  me  know.  He  is  in  London,  but  I  do 
not  know  where.'* 

Wretched  uncertainty!  I  could  not 
sleep  that  night;  but  I  came  down  the 
next  morning,  as  usual.  It  still  snowed. 
I  could  not  bear  to  sit  still,  but  wandered 
from  story  to  story,  and  from  room  to 
room.  There  were  no  telegraphic  messag- 
es now,  either  to  frighten  or  to  cheer  me ; 
but  every  now  and  then  there  were  Mrs. 
Henfrey's  curious  remarks  to  listen  to. 
She  was  not  afraid  for  Valentine,  it  seemed ; 
and  she  chose  to  consider  that  it  must  be 
the  snow  which  kepit  him  away.  The  rails 
wore  blocked  up  certainly,  but  thi^t  did 


not  account  for  the  absence  of  telegraphic 
letters.  Neither  Liz  nor  I,  however,  pre- 
vented her  from  taking  any  view  she 
pleased ;  and  she  proceeded  to  have  the 
jellies  cleared,  the  raised  pies  made,  and 
the  game  roasted,  with  a  view  to  the  wed- 
ding breakfast  that  nobody  but  herself  ex- 
pected to  see  on  the  table. 

Poor  Liz  cried  a  good  deal  that  day;  I 
never  shed  a  tear.  I  was  very  cold,  and 
everything  seemed  to  have  a  dimDess 
spread  over  it ;  but  I  remember  sometimes 
deriving  a  slight  degree  of  relief  from  go- 
ing into  the  nursery  and  hearing  the  art- 
less prut  tie  of  the  children. 

And  now  Friday  came  —  the  eve  of  mj 
wedding  day.  Liz  was  an  well  from  appre- 
hension, and  did  not  appear.  I  came  down 
feeling  faint,  and  so  weak  that  I  could  not 
descend  the  stairs  without  holding  by  the 
banisters.  Colder  and  colder  I  had  grown 
as  time  went  on  :  there  was  a  weary,  wear- 
ing pain  at  the  top  of  my  head,  as  if  the 
weight  of  the  world  was  pressing  on  it; 
but  I  could  not  be  alone ;  I  followed  Mrs. 
Henfrey  about,  and  sat  in  each  room  that 
she  went  into. 

Strange  to  say,  her  only  comfort,  now 
that  things  began  to  look  so  bad,  was  in 
pertinaciously  continuing  her  preparations, 
as  if  they  could  help  to  avert  the  coming 
blow. 

She  had  wheel-barrows  full  of  evergreeoi 
cut  and  laid  in  heaps  on  the  dining-room 
floor ;  she  even  had  some  of  the  principal 
dishes  carried  in,  that  she  might  decide 
how  they  were  to  stand ;  and  at  all  this  I 
sat  and  looked  on. 

I  sat  on  the  dining-room  sofa,  my  mind 
so  dimmed  by  long  tension  that  nothing 
affected  me  which  passed  around.  I  had  a 
desperate  necessity  upon  me  to  be  occn- 
pied ;  and  as  my  arms  failed  me  through 
fatigue,  I  propped  the  one  which  held  ray 
needle  on  the  cushion,  and  drew  it  out 
with  an  effort,  and  a  determination  to  con- 
tinue the  effort  which  I  can  feel,  when  I 
think  of  it,  even  to  this  day. 

The  cook  and  another  servant,  as  tbey 
carried  the  dishes  and  changed  them  at 
Mrs.  Henfrey's  orders,  cast  pitving  glances 
at  me.  I  saw  it ;  but  I  could  only  more 
a  little  way  off  that  they  might  observe 
me  less,  and  I  went  and  sat  in  an  arm- 
chair which  was  opposite  to  the  door  that 
led  into  the  hall.  Through  the  hall-win- 
dows I  could  now  see  the  clear  expanse  of 
snow  that  lay  over  everythingj.  My  pow- 
ers of  working  had  given  way ;  I  laid  my 
work  on  my  lap,  and,  resting  my  arms  on 
the  arms  of  the  chair,  looked  out  with  list- 
less apathy. 
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All  my  impreasions  were  faint  now,  mj 
ideafl  dim,  my  thoughts  confused;  I  was 
not  roused  when  I  beard  a  servant  ut- 
ter the  word  **  wheels/^  and  instead  of 
looking  out,  I  looked  at  her. 

An  instant  after  and  there  was  a  con- 
fhsed  noise  of  footsteps,  then  some  one 
shaking  and  violently  knocking  at  the 
side  door  of  the  room. 

*^  Good  lack  I ''  cried  the  cook,  running 
to  open  it.  *'I  locked  it  because  of  the 
jelly-glasses  being  on  the  floor." 

Mrs.  Henfrcy  turned,  half  bewildered 
by  the  noise,  and  the  door  being  now 
opened,  Mr.  Brandon  burst  in,  stumbling 
in  his  vehement  haste  among  the  glasses, 
and  then  trampling  and  plunging  through 
a  mass  of  evergreens. 

Brought  thus  for  a  moment  to  a  stand, 
I  could  see  the  vehement  fiashinff  of  his 
eyes,  and  hear  his  hurried  breaming  as 
Mrs.  Ilenfrey  and  Liz,  who  now  rushed 
iu,  seized  him  by  either  arm,  crying, 
** How's  Valentine,  Giles?  Oh,  Giles, 
Where's  Valentine  ?  " 

He  muttered  some  answer  that  was  in- 
audible to  me,  and  still  trampling  through 
the  holly,  his  eyes  fell  on  the  table ;  he 
saw  instantly  the  meaoing  of  these  prepar- 
ations, and  while  both  his  sisters  fell  back, 
he  stood  a  moment  aghast  and  shocked, 
and  then  in  a  low  thrilling  tone  of  appeal, 
be  said,  **  Oh,  my  God  I " 

It  was  more  like  a  prayer  than  an  ex- 
clamation. '*  Take  that  away,"  he  cried  to 
the  cook  —  "take  it  out;."  and  with  an 
awe-struck  face  she  snatched  off  the 
epergne,  and  the  old  footman,  in  tears, 
followed  with  my  cake.  Liz,  with  her 
usual  terror  at  being  present  when  any- 
thing was  the  matter,  filled  her  arms  with 
holly  and  rushed  out  of  the  room,  crying 
out,  **  Oh,  he  is  dead,  he  is  dead  I "  and 
then,  before  anyone  could  get  after  her 
to  prevent  it,  she  fell  down  heavily  on 
the  floor,  and  as  I  sat  quiet  in  my  place,  I 
heard  Giles  and  Mrs.  Henfrey  lift  her  up. 
I  hoped  she  was  not  hurt ;  bub  in  a  min- 
ute or  two  I  noticed  that  Giles  had  come 
back  and  shut  the  door,  that  he  was  com- 
ing towards  me,  and  then  that  he  was 
standing  before  me,  but  I  sat  as  still  as 
if  the  scene  which  had  passed  before  my 
eyes  was  no  concern  oi  mine.  I  could 
not  feel,  I  could  not  stir ;  I  only  perceived 
that  he  was  holding  a  letter  for  me  to 
take,  and  that  when  I  did  not  put  out  my 
hand  for  it,  he  laid  it  on  my  knee. 

I  saw  the  handwriting,  that  it  was  Val- 
entine's, and  said  with  quiet  apathy,  "  He 
is  not  dead  ?  "  Then  I  lifted  my  eyes  and 
■aw,  but  did  not  hear  him  answer,  **  No." 


Still  my  senses  were  so  dimmed  by  long 
suspense  and  alarm,  that  I  sat  without 
moving  from  my  apathetic  attitude,  till  he 
took  up  the  letter,  and,  breaking  open  the 
envelope,  again  offered  it  for  my  perusal. 

But  no ;  valentine  was  not  come.  I  had 
sense  enough  to  perceive  that,  and  also 
that  he  was  not  ill,  for  he  had  written,  and, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  had  no  desire  to 
read  that  letter;  few  women  can  have  re- 
ceived one  in  all  respects  its  parallel,  and 
to  none  could  it  have  been  offered  with  a 
greater  agony  of  shame  and  pity  than  he 
showed  who  offered  it  to  me. 

**  Do  you  know  me  ?  do  you  know  who  I 
am  ?  **  I  remember  hearing  him  say,  I  man- 
aged to  answer  "Yes,"  and  he  gently 
touched  my  forehead  with  his  hand,  and 
sighed.  "  I  have  brought  you  a  letter,"  he 
repeated ;  "  don't  you  mean  to  read  it  ?  " 

Though  I  was  so  dull,  and  so  unable  to 
feel  keenly,  I  was  aware  that  he  was  speak- 
ing to  me,  as  if  he  was  desirous  to  rouse 
rather  than  soothe  me ;  and  I  wished  to 
rouse  mysolf,  but  my  arms  lay  like  lead 
upon  the  arms  of  the  chair,  and  my 
thoughts  wandered. 

"  You  may  read  it  to  me,"  I  said. 

He  looked  fixedly  at  me  as  if  he  did  not 
hear,  and  I  repeated  what  I  had  said. 

I  did  not  know  what  a  cruel  task  I  was 
imposing,  till,  after  glancing  at  the  now 
open  letter,  he  trembled  and  dropped  it 
from  his  hand  with  a  gesture  of  almost 
loathing.  I  felt  a  feeble  kind  of  surprise 
then,  and  when  he  turned  away  I  saw  the 
first  few  words  as  it  fluttered  to  his  feet^ 
"My  dear  generous  D." 

But  he  did  not  leave  me  long  waiting  for 
the  remainder;  he  turned  back  with  a  res- 
olute sort  of  courage,  and  forced  himself 
to  read  it  to  me  from  beginning  to  end.  It 
was  a  strange  weak  confession,  half  apolo- 
gy, half  self-justification :  the  drift  of  it 
was  that  I  had  been  right  from  the  first, 
for  now  he  knew  what  love  was,  and  he 
had  never  loved  me.  He  had  not  meant  to 
be  cruel  and  inconsiderate :  he  had  but  late- 
ly discovered  that  his  affections  had  been 
stolen  from  him  by  one  who  was  the  love- 
liest of  her  sex.  He  should  always  be 
very  fond  of  me  as  the  dearest  of  sisters ; 
but,  oh  1  he  could  not  come  baclT  to  me,  it 
would  be  too  terrible.  Would  I  be  gener- 
ous, would  1,  could  I,  forgive  him,  and  be 
good  to  him,  and  set  him  free  ? 

Poor  Valentine  I 

Some  strange  changes  passed  over  St. 
George's  face  as  he  read,  and  added  mean- 
ing to  the  flush  of  shame  that  dyed  his 
features,  and  to  the  dilated  nostril  and 
heaving  chest.    There  was  a  resolute  ef- 
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fort  to  keep  his  voice  steady  while  he  read, 
and  Valentine's  weak  words  were  flang  to 
me  in  broken  but  stormy  tones  of  grief  and 
passion  and  pity  that  his  feebler  nature 
never  could  have  reached ;  bat  fainter  and 
less  firm  they  sounded  with  every  fresh 
sentence,  till  the  last  unworthy  entreaties 
died  away  in  a  muttered  sigh,  and  the  task 
once  performed  there  was  no  more  strivinsr 
for  self-mastery :  subdued  for  once  and 
stung  to  the  quick,  wounded  both  in  his 
pride  and  his  affection,  he  dropped  the  let- 
ter again  on  my  knee,  and  I  saw  him  with 
an  astonishment  that  almost  roused  me 
from  my  apathy  retreat  to  the  sofa,  lay  his 
face  among  the  cushions,  and  yield  himself 
to  an  agony  of  tears. 

He  wept  with  such  passion,  such  a  chok- 
ing misery  of  sobs,  that  the  deadly  calm 
which  was  freezing  me  to  death  gave  way 
a  little :  I  perceived  that  some  of  this  grief 
was  for  me,  and  there  was  slight  comfort 
and  healing  in  the  thought.  There  was  at 
least  one  human  being  in  the  wide  world 
who  could  be  touched  for  my  trouble.  But 
I  could  not  weep  yet ;  I  could  not  cry  for 
my  lost  lover,  lost  to  the  past  now  a«  well 
as  to  the  future :  no,  and  I  could  not  cry 
for  my  lost  home  and  changed  prospects ; 
I  could  only  look  on  at  this  man  who  for 
the  moment  had  forgotten  himself  to  do  it 
for  me,  and  feel  a  yearning  desire  to  change 

S laces  with  him  and  lay  down  my  head  as 
e  had  done. 

And  yet,  strange  to  say,  I  had  a  great 
dread  at  heart  lest  some  one  who  mi^rht  be 
listening  outside  should  hear  this.  I  for- 
got that  it  must  all  be  made  public  the  next 
day ;  and  with  an  effort  I  rose  from  my 
chair,  fetched  a  glass  of  water  from  the 
sideboard  and  brought  it  to  him,  whisper- 
ing, "  Hush,  hush !  "  Ho  had  already  sat 
up ;  but  a  passion  of  tears  is  such  an  un- 
usual experience  to  some  men  that  they 
don't  know  what  to  do  with  it,  and  when  I 
spoke  it  overcame  him  again,  and,  clench- 
ing his  hands  in  the  cushions,  he  sunk  his 
face  into  them  and  cried  out,  bemoaning 
himself  like  a  woman,  '*  What  bad  he  ever 
done  that  such  a  message  should  be  sent  by 
him  ?  He  knew  it  would  break  my  heart ; 
he  could  not  and  he  would  cot  bear  it." 

"  Hush  1  '^  I  said  to  him  again,  '*  you  must 
be  quiet ;  and  we  want  time  to  think  what 
can  DC  done." 

Thereupon  he  took  the  water  with  a  sigh 
of  utter  exhaustion,  and  drank  it  and  gave 
me  back  the  <;las8 :  as  he  did  so  he  looked 
in  my  face  with  a  world  of  pity  and  ruth ; 
but  my  dimmed  eyes  had  lost  the  art  of 
weeping,  —  neither  his  compassion  nor  his 
example  could  bring  it  back. 


He  rose  presently,  and  wheeled  an  easy 
chair  nearer  to  the  fire,  and  clearing  awaj 
the  evergreens  with  his  feet,  put  me  in  it, 
propping  me  with  cushions  and  commiser- 
ating me.  I  could  not  have  endured  this 
from  anyone  else;  but  he  was  a  fellow- 
sufferer  ;  moreover  he  had  been  right  from 
the  first,  and  I  did  think  an  1  I  did  feel 
even  at  that  moment  that  if  I  had  only 
let  him  go  to  Derby  when  he  wished,  Val- 
entine would  certainly  have  returned  with 
him. 

Indeed,  I  said  so  to  him ;  and  I  remem- 
ber telling  him  not  to  be  surprised  at  my 
behaviour,  for  I  knew  it  was  strange  that 
I  could  feel  no  natural  emotion,  that  I 
could  neither  tremble  nor  siorh. 

There  was  something  piteous,  no  doubt, 
and  hopeless  in  that  hour ;  it  was  the  first 
real  turning  aside  from  the  important  poiot 
to  which  my  life  had  been  tending;  it  was 
the  flinging  away  of  allegiance  to  a  trusted 
friend. 

'*  Have  you  no  question  at  all  to  ask 
me  ?  "  said  St.  George  with  a  deep,  bitter 
sigh. 

I  looked  in  his  face,  and  the  gloom  of 
his  brow  almost  frightened  me.  It  brought 
to  my  mind  a  sudden  alarm  as  to  what 
might  have  passed  between  him  and  Val- 
entine, and  my  locked  lips  opened  to  ques- 
tion him.     "  Where  had  he  been  ?  *' 

"  All  over  London,  miserable  from  dread 
of  what  in  his  desperation  Valentine  might 
have  done.  All  the  mischief  was  done  at 
Derby.  Oh,  you  have  much  to  forgive — 
not  only  to  him." 

"  And  where  did  you  find  him  at  last  ?  " 

"They  found  out  at  Derby,  and  tele- 
graphed to  me :  he  was  at  an  hotel." 

"  You  were  not  angry  with  him,  poor 
fellow  ?  " 

"Oh,  child,  do  not  look  at  me  so — yei, 
I  was  angry." 

"  You  did  not  strike  him  ?  " 

«  No." 

"  What  did  he  say  ?  " 

"  Nothing." 

"  What  did  you  say  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  —  I  don't  exactly  know; 
but  he  answered  that,  if  I  required  it,  be 
would  make  the  sacrifice." 

"  He  was  always  of  a  yielding  nature." 

"  Don't  —  don't  speak  so  tamely  —  don't 
excuse  him;  it  pierces  my  heart  to  hear 
you." 

"I  must  excuse  him:  he  would  have 
done  worse  to  come.  I  do  excuse  hira  for 
not  coming,  and  I  thank  you  for  not  brisg* 
ing  him." 

"  I  could  have  brought  him,  but  yon  had 
tied  my  hands.    I  could  have  made  him  do 
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his  duty,  and  ha  would  haye  blessed  me 
for  it  a&erwards." 

''YoQ  have  done  your  dnty  by  me  in- 
stead, and  did  not  sacrifice  me." 

He  dropped  his  face  into  his  hand  and 
sighed,  repeating  what  he  had  said  before. 

**Wonla  it,  then,  have  been  sacrificing 
Toa  to  marry  you  to  the  man  whom  you 
lore." 

*^  Yes ;  for  the  root  and  ground  of  my 
afiection  for  him  was  the  belief,  which  was 
tardy  in  coming  to  me,  that  he  loved  me» 
and  that  by  devoting  myself  to  him  I  could 
make  him  happy.  He  tried  long  to  per- 
suade me  of  nis  affection  :  I  thought  his 
pertinacity  was  a  proof  of  it,  and  so,  be- 
cause I  thought  he  loved  me,  I  learned  to 
devote  myself  to  him.  I  meant  to  spend 
my  life  in  helping  him,  to  reserve  my  best 
a&etion  for  him,  and  all  my  allegiance. 
If  he  really  did  care  for  me,  he  deserved 
it;  for  who  else  did  —  even  of  those  on 
whom  I  bad  some  claim  ?  I  would  not  be 
perverse,  then,  and  ungrateful :  if  he  did 
torre  me,  I  would  love  him  in  return." 

As  I  spoke  slowly,  and  with  long  pauses, 
and  weariness  and  difficulty,  be  lifted  his 
&oe  from  his  hands,  and  half  turned  to- 
wards me,  but  seemed  to  be  arrested  by 
amazement,  and,  raising  his  eyes  above  my 
head  as  he  had  done  once  before,  he  lost 
himself  in  such  a  fit  of  thinking,  that  he 
appeared  to  be  almost  forgetting  to 
breathe^ 

Perhaps  he  did  not  believe  me,  perhaps 
he  felt  the  ground  giving  way  under  his 
feet,  one  chief  cause  for  anger  against  Val- 
entine fading  away,  one  chief  cause  for 
pitying  me  cleared  from  his  mind,  and, 
like  a  person  keenly  searching  in  the 
depths  of  his  own  memory  for  something 
that  he  desires  to  bring  up  to  the  light, 
and  that  perplexes  and  torments  him  with 
doubts  when  he  has  found  it,  he  sat  mo- 
tionlees  as  a  stone,  knitting  his  brow;  and 
I,  weak  and  weary,  looked  calmly  on,  not 
able  to  feel  much,  but  deriving  a  sort  of 
feeble  contentment  from  contemplating  a 
person  who  could. 

At  last,  with  a  mighty  sigh,  he  broueht 
down  his  eyes  to  meet  mine,  and  looked  at 
me  aa  if  he  would  have  penetrated  to  my 
very  sonl. 

^  Is  it  so  hard  to  believe  me  ?  "  I  asked, 

**  I  find  it  hard,'^  he  answered  gravely. 
*'  to  reconcile  what  you  say  with  —  with 
some  things  that  have  taken  place." 

-What  things?" 

«  What  did  I  warn  you  of  in  the  wood  ? 
What  significance  could  there  be  in  my 
words  to  bring  such  cruel  pain  to  you,  if 
yoa  did  not  love  Valentine  then  ?    You 
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wished  to  extort  a  promise  from  me  that 
I  would  never  allude  to  it  again.  You  can- 
not think  I  have  forgotten  that,  and  how 
you  hung  yoUr  head  and  drooped  when  I 
was  hard  enough  to  tell  you  that  your  boy- 
lover  had  a  careless  heart  and  a  faint 
memory.  Love  him!  why  he  had  con- 
fided to  me  that  very  morning  that  he  be- 
lieved you  loved  hioi ;  you  declined  to  en- 
gage yourself  to  him,  but  he  was  sure  you 
loved  him ;  and  when  I  turned  upon  him 
and  said, '  What  then  ? '  what  response  did 
I  get  ?  Boy  that  he  was,  he  faltered  and 
blushed,  and  owned  that  he  liked  you  un- 
commonly —  waa  so  proud,  so  pleased  with 
you  and  your  love.  You  have  never  been 
able  to  feel  friendly  towards  me  since  that 
dark  day." 

^  And  now,"  he  went  on  after  another 
pause,  ^whcn  something  worse  than  I  ever 
dreaded  has  come  to  pass,  something  more 
than  careless  and  cold  has  been  done,  you 
can  sit  here  white  and  wan  like  the  shad- 
ow only  of  that  passionate  creature  who 
resented  with  such  heart-sick  tears  the 
first  hint  of  this  wrong,  and,  unless  I  am 
mistaken  —  which  I  think  I  must  be  —  it 
seems  you  are  actually  tellinz  me  —  you 
intend  me  to  understand  —  that  you  did 
not  cherish  him  then  in  your  heart  (hand- 
some, joyous,  engaging  young  fellow  that 
he  was),  but  that  your  love  for  him  rose 
afterwards,  and  was  due  to  his  long  per- 
suasions." 

Sometimes  when  a  communication  of 
grave  import  has  been  made,  the  mind  is 
so  full  that  nothing  fresh  can  startle  it. 

So  it  was  with  me  then.  I  perceived 
my  long-cherished  mistake,  and  St.  George 
had  warned  me  about  Valentine  after  ul. 
What  did  it  signify  now?  I  thought  it 
over.  He  was  such  a  mere  boy  at  that 
time,  I  said  to  myself;  how  could  St. 
George  take  such  a  thing  into  his  head  ? 
— he  was  a  mere  boy.  Then  I  recurred 
to  my  first  thought  on  the^ubject :  What 
did  it  signify  now  ? 

Some  slight  movement  that  he  made 
recalled  me  to  myself,  and  looking  up,  I 
saw  that  he  was  expecting  an  answer 
from  me,  and  looking  at  me  with  keen  at- 
tention. 

«  He  was  a  mere  boy,"  I  said  at  last ; 
and  I  considered  again.  <*And  so  he 
thought  I  loved  him.    Strange  I  ** 

"  Strange,"  repeated  St.  George ;  "  why 
his  father  thought  so  —  his  sister  thought 
so ;  and  as  to  his  persuasions — ^—  " 

«<Yes,"  I  said,  wearily,  "he  was  very^ 
open  —  surely  you  knew  of  them." 

"Knew  of  them,"  he  repeated,  bitterly;. 
<<  Oh  yes,  I  knew  of  them;  but  I  believedl 
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that  jour  long  hesitation  was  owing  to 
my  having  reminded  yoa  of  his  extreme 
youth  and  volatile  character.  I  thought 
afterwards,  poor  fellow,  that  I  had  done 
him  a  great  wrong,  and  jou  too.  I  thought 
I  had  spoilt  your  best  chance  of  happiness, 
and  his  best  chance  of  a  happy  and  noble 
and  virtuous  youth." 

"Did  you?'*  I  answered,  for  I  was 
sorry  to  hear  him  speak  with  such  an- 
guish. "  Well,  never  mind  now,  it  made 
no  difference." 

"  I  set  myself  to  atone  for  it,"  he  went 
on.  ^*  I  never  rested  till  I  had  made  an 
early  marriage  possible  for  him.  At  least, 
you  loved  him  afterward?" 

He  turned  upon  me  almost  yehemently 
to  ask  this  question,  and  I  answered,  after 
thinking  agiin, — 

"  I  cared  for  him  very  much ;  he  was  so 
kind,  and  I  wanted  some  one  to  whom  I 
could  devote  myself.  I  loved  him  almost 
better  even  than  Tom  at  last." 

"Is  that  all?  "he  exclaimed,  springing 
np ;  "  almost  better  than  Tom  ?  Oh,  then, 
the  mischief  is  not  quite  irreparable,  the 
wrong  is  not  so  intolerable  as  I  thought." 

I  cannot  describe  what  I  felt  when  he 
said  that :  his  shftme  for  his  brother  and 
his  intense  sympathy  with  me  had  been 
more  necessary  in  this  great  trouble  'than 
I  was  aware.  Now  this  sustaining  aym- 
pathy  was  withdrawing,  and  all  the  cour- 
age I  had  left  went  after  it. 

Happily  for  me,  the  pang  of  that  mo- 
ment brought  back  to  me  the  power  to 
weep,  and  I  could  lay  down  my  head  at 
last  and  cry  for  all  I  had  lost  —  for  my 
home  under  the  New  Zealand  hills,  and 
my  cabin  in  the  "  Curlew." 


From  MacDiillaii*t  Hagasine. 
SAALBURG  AND  SAABBBUCKfiN. 

BT  KDWASD  ▲.   FaBIXAIT. 

A  CHAPTER  of  English  history  in  which 
it  needs  a  certain  effort  of  thought  to 
see  a  chapter  of  English  history  is  written 
in  the  Roman  remains  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rhine.  The  talk  about  natural 
boundaries  and  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine 
has  done  somewhat  to  overshadow  the 
fact  that  the  great  German  river  never  has 
been  a  lasting  frontier  of  anything.  Cadsar 
found  the  German  settled,  as  he  still  is,  on 
•both  sides  of  it.  The  successors  of  Cadsar 
established  their  power,  so  far  as  they 
were  able,  on  both  sides  of  it  also.  The 
elder  Empire  ruled  so  much  as  it  could 
hdld  of  its  eastern  bank,  from  Milan  or 


ft-om  Ravenna,  from  York  or  from  THer. 
The  younger  Empire  ruled  so  much  as  it 
could  hold  of  its  western  bank,  from  the 
island  palace  of  Grelnhaasen  or  from  the 
home  of  the  conquered  Saracen  at  Palerma 
Since  modern  rrance  first  reached  the 
Rhine  at  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  the 
natural  boundary  has  been  overleaped 
whenever  there  has  been  a  chance.  One 
aggressor  thought  it  enough  to  keep  bis 
hold  on  Breisach  ;  another  was  not  aatiified 
unless  LUbeck  formed  part  of  a  French  de- 
partment as  well  as  Strassbnrg.  The  mo8( 
palpable  result  of  the  great  vengeance  of 
our  own  day  is  that  the  boasted  natural 
frontier  is  a  frontier  no  longer.  A  genera- 
tion or  two  hence  the  temporary  French  oc- 
cupation of  Strassburg  will  seem  as  strange 
an  accident  as  the  shorter  French  ooenpa- 
tion  of  Hamburg :  it  will  seem  as  strange  aa 
accident  as  the  longer  English  occupation 
of  Calais.  Go  back  as  far  as  recorded  his- 
tory will  take  us,  and  we  shall. find  Ger>  ' 
mans  dwelling  on  the  lefc  bank  of  the 
Rhine  no  less  than  on  the  right.  But  we 
shall  also  find  the  Latin-speaking  enemy, 
whether  he  takes  the  form  of  an  ancient 
Roman  or  a  modern  Frenchman,  striving 
to  establish  his  dominion  on  the  right  bank 
no  less  than  on  the  left. 

It  must  always  be  remembered  on  the 
one  hand,  that  the  Roman  province  of 
Gaul,  looked  on  as  a  land  which  has  the 
Rhine  for  its  eastern  frontier,  was  a  land 
which  contained  Teutonic  as  well  as  Celtic 
and  Iberian  inhabitants.  And  it  must  no 
less  be  remembered  that  the  Rhine  did  not 
form  any  fixed  or  impassable  boundary  of 
the  Gaulish  province,  but  that  it  was  over- 
passed whenever  .the  Roman  masters  of 
Gaul  found  it  possible,  and  thought  it  ex- 
pedient, to  overleap  it.  Gaul,  we  most 
bear  in  mind,  is  a  purely  geographioal 
term,  marking  out  a  certain  territory  on 
the  map,  but  a  territory  occupied  by  vari- 
ous nations  and  languages,  a  territory  so 
far  from  being  purely  Celtic  that  it  was 
not  even  purely  Aryan.  Of  the  Gaulish 
province  the  Rhine  formed  the  boundary 
in  a  rough  sense ;  but  it  waa  only  in  a 
rough  sense  that  it  formed  it,  and  daring 
the  greater  part  of  its  course,  so  far  as  it 
formed  a  boundary  at  all,  it  formed  a 
boundary,  not  between  the  Celt  and  the 
Teuton,  but  between  the  independent 
Teuton  and  the  Teuton  under  Roman  do- 
minion. But  existing  remains  show  that  ' 
it  was  only  in  a  very  rough  setose  that 
it  was  a  boundary  at  all.  The  Rhine  no 
doubt  became  for  several  centuries  the 
boundary  of  the  lands  which  were  thorough- 
ly Romanised,  those  within  which  Roman 
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ealiore  and  the  Latin  langnage  beeanne 
thoroaghly    dominant.    But   it   was   far 
from  being  the  limit  of  Roman  military 
occnpation.    A  Roman  frontier  province 
was  commonly  bordered   by  a  sort   of 
debatable  land,  which  had  been  brought 
more  or  less  under  Roman  dominion  or 
Roman  influence,  but  which  had  not  been 
thoronglily  welded  into  the  great  system 
of  the  Roman  world.    It  was  indeed  a 
matter  of  policy  to  hare  ererywbere  a 
frontier  district  of  this  kind,  a  district 
which  might  bear  the  brunt  of  a  never- 
ending  border  warfare,  and  might  keep  the 
struggle  with  the  Barbarian  as  far  off  as 
might  be  from  the  lands  which  reposed  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  the  Roman  Peace. 
Such  a  border  district  we  find  in  the  lands 
beyond  the  Ithine,  just  as  we  find  it  in  the 
lands  beyond    the    Danube;    The    great 
cities  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Mosel,  Colonia, 
Moguntia,  and  their  fellows,  were  doubt- 
less thoroughly  Roman  from  an  early  stage 
of  the  Roman  dominion  in  those  regions. 
Angn^ta  Trevirorum  became  in  the  later 
days  of  the  elder  Empire  a  seat  of  Impe- 
rial mle,  another  Rome  as  it  were,  like 
Milan  and  RjEiTcnna,  like  Nikomddeia  and 
Byzantium,  transplanted  to  the  Rhenish 
border  of  the  Empire.    The  land  imme- 
diately west  of  the  Rhine  was  most  likely 
never   so   thoroughly  Roman  as  in  the 
days  just  before  the  time  when  it  ceased 
to  be  Roman  at  all;    for  the  presence  of 
Emperors  at  TVier  was  simply  a  sign  that 
the  Roman  possession    of   Gaul    was  in 
serious  danger.    Beyond  these  thoroughly 
Romanized  lands,  beyond  the  great  river 
which  in  some  sort  guarded  tnem,  lay  a 
half  subdued  district,  where  Roman  sol- 
diers pitched  their  camps,  where  they  have 
left  ample  traces  of  their  presence  behind 
thero,   but  where  we  cannot  believe  that 
the  culture  and  the  speech  of  Rome  ever 
made  a  thorough  conquest  of  the  whole 
land.    On  the  left  bans  of  the  Rhine  we 
are  perhaps  somewhat  surprised  to  find 
that  the  Roman  has  left  ^o  few  traces  of 
himself,  whether  in  nomenclature  or  in  his 
actual  works.    Trier  stands  alone  in  this 
region,  as  it  stands  alone  in    Northern 
Europe  generally,  in  the  possession  of  great 
surviving  Roman  works,  works  truly  wor- 
thy of  an  Im  perial  city.    But  that  surviving 
Roman  works  are  rare  in  this  region  really 
proves  but  little;  they  are  just  as  rarer  in 
large  districts  of  Gaul  which  beyond  doubt 
were  thoroughly  Romanized,  and  whose 
Roman  population  must  have  been  far  less 
disturbed  at  the  time  of  the  Teutonic  coo- 
quests.    The  argument  from  nomenclature 
proves    much    more;     Teutonic    names, 


i  names  plainly  newer  than  the  Teutonic  re- 
conquest,  are  decidedly  the  rule  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  only  less  univer- 
sally than  along  the  riffht  bank.    But  when 
we  cross  to  the  right  baiik,  into  that  part 
of  old  Francia  which  forms  the  modem 
Nassau  and  Hombnrg,  we  are  surprised  at 
finding  how  much  the  Roman  has  left  be- 
hind him.    A  glance  at  the  Museum  at 
Wiesbaden  is  enough  to  bring  strongly 
home  to  the  mind  that,  though  we  may 
fairly  call  the  Rhine  the  boundary  of  the 
Roman  civilization,  it  certainly  was  not 
the  boundary  of  the  Roman  power.    AqusB 
Mattiace  and  its  neighbourhood  are  rich 
in  Roman  remains ;  the  hot  springs  were 
early  known  to  Roman  naturalists,  and 
there  seems  reason  to  think  that. they  did 
not  fail  to  draw  thither  Roman  visitors.* 
A  not  very  long  walk  from  the  modern 
tow^  brings  us  to  a  still  more  disUact  wit- 
ness of  Roman  occnpation  in  the  distinctly 
marked  ruins  of  the  Roman  fortress  of 
Rambach.    Some  food  for  thought  is  pro- 
vided when  we  see  the  site  of  the  strong- 
hold of  the  heathen  conquerors  turned  to 
the  peaceful  uses  of  God's  acre,  and  the 
church,  a  building  of  no  value  or  interest 
in  itself,  standing  erect  among  the  relics 
of  a  state  of  things  which  has  so  wholly 
passed    away.    But  there  is  nothing  at 
Rambaoh  to  give  much  detailed  instruo- 
tion  to  an^  but  profcHsed  students  of  Ro- 
man   antiquities.    But    Wiesbaden    and 
Rambach  together  supply  enough  to  set 
any  one  thinking,  to  make  any  one  who 
feels  an  interest  in  the  great  struggle  of 
tongues  and  races  which  has  gone  on  for 
so  many  ages  along  the  line  of  the  great 
river,  feel  specially  eager  to  learn  some- 
thing more  of  any  traces  which  the  earlier 
stages  of  that  great  struggle  may  have 
left  behind  them.   . 

On  one  spot  at  least  in  that  region 
the  seeker  after  traces  of  the  great  strug- 
gle between  Roman  and  Gerqian  will  not 
be  disappointed.  The  first  thoughts  sug- 
gested by  the  name  of  Homburg  are  cer- 
tainly not  thoughts  of  history  or  antiquities 
in  any  shape.  But^  at  no  great  distance 
to  the  north-west,  the  road  which,  passing 
from  Homburg,  climbs  the  heights  forking 
off  in  two  directions  towards  Obernhain 
and  Usingen,  leads  straight  to  a  spot  than 
which  none  speaks  with  a  clearer  voice  of 

•  The  elder  Fllnr  (zxxi.  17)  speaks  of  the  "  Xa^ 
tisei  Pontes"  ss  If  from  a  vague  report,  and  cer- 
tainly does  not  Imply  that  there  was  any  settlement 
there  in  his  time.  "  Sunt  et  Mattiaoi  in  Germanta 
fontes  oalidl  trans  Rbenum,  quorum  haustua  tridno 
(hrvet.  Ciroa  margines  vero  pumioem  faoiunt  aqua." 
Ammianns  (zzix.  4)  speaks  fkmiliarly  of  "  Aqum 
HattlacsB^"  as  if  by  his  time  it  had  grown,  if  not 
into  a  town,  at  least  Into  a  military  station. 
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the  presence  and  of  the  retreat  of  the  Ro- 
man invader.  This  is  the  great  Roman 
station  of  Saalburg,  the  chief  of  all  the 
Roman  military  posts  along  the  line  of  the 
Taunus.  And  close  beyond  it  we  reach 
the  real  limit  of  the  Roman  power  in  these 
regions.  The  P/ahlgraben^  the  dyke  drawn 
in  an  irregular  shape  from  the  Lahn  to  the 
Main,  answers  to  the  successive  walls 
made  by  the  Romans  in  our  own  island  to 
defend  the  fully  subdued  and  organized 
province  against  the  incursions  of  the  un- 
subdued natives.  But  as  a  mere  structure 
of  earth,  a  vaUum  and  not  a  murus^  it  is  not 
an  object  to  be  compared  with  the  stately 
bulwark  of  stone  with  which — according 
to  Dr.  Merivale,  in  the  latest  days  of  their 
power — the  Imperial  people  fenced  in  the 
smaller  extent  of  their  dominion  in  Britain. 
In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Saal- 
burg  —  and  I  cannot  profess  to  have  traced 
it  elsewhere  —  the  P/ahlgraben  itself  is  not 
a  very  striking  object.  Of  no  great  height 
and  almost  covered  with  brush-wood,  it 
might  easily  be  passed  over  by  any  one 
who  was  not  specially  looking  for  it.  Save 
for  its  lying  so  near  to  works  the  nature 
of  which  cannot  be  mistaken,  it  might 
easily  escape  notice  altogether,  or  it  might 
be  taken  for  some  fence  of  a  far  less  an- 
cient and  dignified  kind.  But  about  the 
fortress  whose  remains  rise  above  it,  about 
the  Saalburg  itself,  there  can  be  no  mis- 
take whatever.  The  walls  nowhere  rise 
much  above  the  foundations ;  there  is  noth- 
ing standing  up,  like  the  vast  Roman  build- 
ings at  Trier,  like  the  mighty  walls  of 
Anderida,  or  even  like  the  smaller  frag- 
ments at  York,  Lincoln,  and  Leicester. 
Yet  no  one  can  raise  any  question  as  to 
what  the  building  was  or  who  the  people 
were  who  reared  it.  The  Saalburg  is  the 
camp  of  the  conqueror,  pitched  there  to 
guard  the  furthest  outposts  of  his  domin- 
ion. It  was  the  chief  of  the  Roman  stations 
along  the  Taunus  range  looking  backward 
on  the  land  which  Rome  had  brought  more 
or  less  thoroughly  under  her  dominion, 
and  looking  forward  on  the  land  which  she 
did  not  venture  to  claim  as  her  own,  but 
which  still  remained  the  undisputed  herit- 
age of  the  free  German.  Between  him 
and  herself  she  had  drawn  a  line  to  be 
at  once  a  boundary  and  a  bulwark,  and  the 
spot  to  which  we  have  carried  ourselves  in 
fact  or  in  thought  is  the  greatest  and 
strongest  of  the  posts  by  which  that  bul- 
wark was  to  be  guarded.  The  look-out 
from  the  Saalburg  over  the  P/ahlgraben 
which  lies  beneath  it  is  still  a  look-out  on 
a  wild  and  free  land  which  shows  but  few 
signs  of  man's  works  or  dwellings.    As 


we  trace  out  the  lengih  and  breadth  of  the 
fortress,  its  walls,  its  gates,  the  hall  of  its 
pnetorium,  the  places  within  and  withoot 
its  walls  set  apart  for  the  various  purposes 
of  Roman  military  life,  it  needs  no  grest 
flight  of  imagination  again  to  people  them 
with  those   who,  seventeen   or    eighteen 
hundred  years  back,  guarded  that  fortren 
against  the  assaults  of  men  of  our  own 
blood  and  speech  who  were  striving  to  win 
back  the  land  which  the  stranger  had  rent 
from  them.    We  see  the  site  of  the  altars 
where,  on  the  soil  whence  the  worshipper 
of  Thunder  and  Woden  had  been  driven, 
prayers  and  incense  went  up  to  the  Japiter 
of  the  Roman  Capitol,  to  Mars  the  father 
of  Rome,  and  to  Venus  the  m6ther  of  her 
Cfldsars.    We  trace  out  the  ground  onoe 
covered  by  the  tents  of  the  legionaries 
gathered  around  the  central  dwelling  of 
their  Imperator.      We    look    forth   from 
thence  on  the  wide  expanse  beyond  the 
boundary  wall,  and  we  think  with  what 
feelings  our  kinsfolk  on  the  yet  ancon- 
quered  soil  may  have  now  and  then  heard 
an  echo  of  the  sounds,  or  caught  a  distant 
glimpse  of  the  scenes  which  went  on  daily 
withm   the   bulwark  which  told  that  the 
whole  land  of  their  forefathers  was  no  long- 
er theirs.    They  saw,  spreading  its  wings  in 
their  native  sky,  th'e  proud  badge  of  Rome's 
dominion,  the  eagle  of  Manns  and  Cesar, 
and  they  looked  not  forward  to  the  day 
when  they  themselves  should  be  the  heirs 
of  Rome's  titles  and  Rome's  dominion, 
when  the  Roman  ea^le  should  become  the 
badge  of  German  rule,  and  when  the  Tiber 
should  welcome  as  Roman  Caesar  whaterer 
King  might  be  chosen  on  the  banks  of  the 
liberated  Rhine.^    Our  thoughts  may  well 
pass  on  from  our  kinsfolk  to  ourselves. 
The  fortress  on  the  Taunus  marked  in- 
deed how  far  the  power  of  Rome  had 
reached,  but  it  marked  no  less  how  far  the 
hopes  of  Rome  had  fallen  back.    Rome 
had  indeed  spread  her  power  beyond  the 
Rhine  and  the  Danube;  but  there  had 
been  a  day  wl^en  she  had  looked  on  the 
Rhine  and  the  Danube  as  rivers  wh(»e 
course  should  flow  within  her  home  do- 
main, when  she  had  reared  her  trophies  by 
the  Lippe  and  had  pitched  her  camps  by 
the  Weser,  and  had  deemed  that  no  stream 
nearer  than  the  mighty  Elbe  itself  should 
mark  the  spot  where  the  Roman  Terminns 


•  Gunther,  LIgariniu  de  Gesti*  Frsdeiiol.  lib. L:  — 
"  Bt  quo  Romanom  nostra  virtnte  redempdiffl 
UosUbas  ezpaUli  ad  no«  JattiMlmiu  ordo 
Transtullt  imperiam,  Uomanlffloria  regal 
No.4  penes  est;  qaemottmaoe  aiol  Germania Bagwa 
Pmaoit,  hane  dives  sabnuMo  vertiee  ftona 
Siuoiplt,  et  reno  Tiboira  rei^t  oidiJM  Bbmam.*' 
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bad  deigned  to  fix  his  halttn  g-pUoe.  When 
it  was  needful  to  fence  in  the  ridge  of 
Tannuft  with  artificial  bulwarks,  and  to 
ffoard  them  with  all  the  akill  of  Roman 
diflcipline  and  all  the  strength  of  Roman 
fortification,  it  showed  that  the  dreams  of 
those  days  had  passed  awaj,  that  Ter- 
minus had  been  driTen  to  content  himself 
with  a  halting-place  nearer  to  his  old 
shrine  on  the  dapitoline,  that  Rome  had 
foand  that  she  might  indeed  plant  her  out- 
posts on  German  soil,  but  that  the  whole 
length  and  breadlh  of  the  German  land 
was  not  doomed  to  become  a  Roman  prov- 
ince. And  the  daj  on  which  that  doom 
was  fixed  ruled  the  destinies,  not  only  of 
the  Teutonic  mainland  but  of  the  Teutonic 
island;  it  fixed  the  fate  of  Britain  as  well 
as  the  fate  of  Germany.  AVhen  bulwarks 
were  need'jd  to  fence  in  the  land  wrested 
from  our  kinsmen  between  the  Lahn  and 
the  Main,  it  showed  that  our  own  land  by 
the  Elbe  and  the  Weser  was  free  without 
fear  of  bondage  or  invasion.  What  if  it 
had  been  otherwise?  What  if  the  ear- 
lier hopes  of  Drusus,  the  later  hopes  of 
his  son,  had  been  carried  out  in  all  their 
falness?  What  if  the  tongue  and  laws 
sod  habits  of  Rome  had  been  firmly  estab- 
lished as  far  as  the  Elbe  or  the  Trave, 
while  her  military  outposts  had  stretched 
to  the  Oder  or  the  Vistula  ?  Such  an  ex- 
tension of  the  Roman  power  would  have 
earned  with  it  the  bondage  of  our  own  fa- 
thers. We  must  not  forget  that,  in  the 
days  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  oar 
nation  and  its  names  were  already  in  be- 
ing, though  the  obscure  name  of  the  Eng- 
lish is  found  only,  without  remark  or  de- 
scription, among  a  list  of  dimly  seen  Teu- 
tonic tribes  who  were  hidden  from  Roman 
sight  by  their  guardian  streams  and 
forests  and  were  known  only  as  common 
worshippers  of  the  mother  Earth  on  which 
they  dwelled.*  Hiid  the  scliemes  of  Dru- 
mis  been  carried  out,  our  fathers  must  have 
shared  the  fate  of  their  kinsmen.  There  is 
DO  reason  to  think  that  a  German  province, 
if  once  fully  conquered,  would  have  had  a 
different  history  from  the  Gaulish  province. 
If  the  Germans,  were  threatening,  the 
Gauls  had  once  been  more  threatening 
stUL    And  yet  Gaul  became  thoroughly 


^TMltiu,  OernumisB.  40.  "Reodlgni  deinde  et 
Ariones  et  Angli  et  Varinl  et  Eados<»  et  Saardones 
et  Nuithone*  numiDibufl  aat  fXUU  munluntur.  Neo 
qiildqium  nocsMle  In  sinffnlb.  nisd  quod  In  eom- 
maoe  Uertbam.  id  mt,  Terram  matrpin,  oolunt. 
camqoe  intervenire  rebux  homlnam,  inrebi  p  ipalisi, 
■rbitntntnr.**  Taoita«,  who  has  thus  mach  %o  say 
■boat  tbe  Angle*,  doet  not  upeak  of  tbe  Saxoni. 
Ptolemj  twiee  (li  11.  11;  81)  mentions  the  Saxon 
BUM,  bat  baa  nothinc  to  tay  about  the  Anglet. 


incorporated  with  the  Roman  dominion; 
iU  inhabitants  — as  far  as  we  can  see,  its 
Teutonic  as  well  as  its  Celtic  inhabitants 

—  had  thoroughly  put  on  the  habits  and 
feelings  of  Romans  and  had  learned  to 
glory  in  the  Roman  name.  Our  Bata- 
vian  kinsfolk  became  loyal  subjects  of  the 
Empire,  and  our  own  fathers,  the  Angles 
and  Saxons  whose  name  Roit^e  barely 
knew,  could  hardly  have  failed  to  do  the 
like.    The  Teutonic  speech.  High  and  Low 

—  if  indeed  it  is  not  too  early  to  talk  of 
any  difference  between  High  and  Low  — 
could  hardly  have  stood  its  ground  against 
the  encroaching  Latin  any  better  tiian  the 
Gaulish  tongue  had  done.  Teutonic  dia- 
lects might  possibly  have  lingered  on,  as 
Basque  and  Breton  have  lingered  on,  in 
some  out-of-the-way  corners,  perhaps  to 
be  a  subject  of  curious  study  for  Slavonie 
or  even  for  Turanian  philologers.  For  the 
lot  which  did  fall  to  the  Teutooic  nations 
could,  in  such  a  case,  hardly  have  failed  to 
fall  to  the  Slaves.  As  they  did  settle  in 
aod  influence  so  many  of  the  provinces  of 
the  Eastern  Empire,  they  could  hardly 
have  failed  to  do  the  like  by  the  West- 
em.  But  it  is  plain  that  the  influence  of 
the  Slaves  in  the  East,  though  strictly 
analogous  to  that  of  the  Teutons  in  the 
West,  was  at  once  far  less  extensive  in 
degree  and  far  less  wholesome  in  kind, 
(lad  Germany  been  conquered,  Europe 
could  hardly  have  been  saved  from  either 
remaining  attached  to  the  Byzantine  Em- 
pire, or  being  split  up  into  two  or  more 
Empires  of  the  Byzantine  type.  The  Teu- 
tonic awakening  of  mankind,  if  it  ever 
happened  at  all,  must  have  waited  for  the 
turn  of  the  Scandinavian  branch  of  our 
race,  when  their  day  of  greatness  began  in 
the  eighth  century. 

In  such  a  state  of  things  as  this, 
an  English  conquest  of  Britain,  and  all 
that  in  every  quarter  of  the  world  has 
followed  on  the  ^  English  conquest  of 
Britain,  could  never  have  happened  or 
been  dreamed  of.  Instead  of  the  healthy 
and  vigorous  barbarians  who  crossed  over 
to  found  a  new  Teutonic  world  in  the 
Celtic  island,  the  Angles  and  Saxons  of 
the  fifth  century  wouSi  have  been  Roman 
provincials  speaking  a  Roman  tongue. 
The  Elbe,  perhaps  the  Eider,  would  have 
been  set  as  thick  with  Roman  colonies  and 
settlements  as  the  Rhine  and  the  Mosel. 
The  Low-German  speech,  which  one  set 
of  conquests  made  the  tongue  of  Britain, 
which  another  set  of  conquests  made  the 
tongue  of  the  southern  shore  of  tbe  Bal- 
tic, might  perhaps  have  had  about  as  much 
influence  on  the    Romance    of  Northern 
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GermaDj,  as  the  old  Geltia  apeeob  has  had 
on  the  BoroaDce  of  Central  GauL  Instead 
of  speaking  a  Teutonic  tongue  in  a  Teu- 
tonic island,  we  might  still  be  in  our  old 
home  on  the  mainland,  speaking  a  Ro- 
mance tongue  with  possibly  a  Slavonic  in- 
fusion. England  could  never  have  been ; 
the  name  might  indeed  have  lived  on  as 
the  name  of  a  petty  corner  of  land  among 
the  fiords  and  islands  of  the  Western  Bal- 
tic ;  but  the  new  England  beyond  the  sea 
and  the  newer  England  beyond  the  Ocean 
couU  never  have  been  heard  of.  The  his- 
tory of  the  English,  no  less  than  the  iiis- 
tory  of  the  German^eople  begins  in  the 
Teutoburg  forest.  The  future  destiny  of 
our  race  became  possible  when  Arminius 
smote  down  the  Wgions  of  Varus.  The 
Roman  historian  himself  honours  him  as 
beyond  doubt  the  liberator  of  Germany ;  * 
but  in  being  the  liberator  of  Germany  he 
made  it  possible  that  Ilens^st  and  Cerdic 
should  one  day  be  the  founders  of  Eng- 
land. 

A  train  of  thought  like  this  can  hardly 
fail  to  come  into  the  mind  of  any  one  to 
whom  history  is  a  whole,  as  he  stands  on 
the  heights  of  Saalbnrg  and  looks  out 
from  the  Roman  fortress,  over  the  Roman 
wall,  into  that  free  German  land  which 
that  fortress  and  that  wall  stand  as  the 
confession  of  Rome  that  she  could  never 
conquer.  But  the  same  train  of  thought 
might  come  into  the  mind  at  any  point 
along  the  whole  line  of  the  Roman  de- 
fences. But  associations  less  vague  and 
more  local  cleave  to  the  Saalburg  itself. 
Next  to  the  scene  of  the  fi^reat  deliverance 
itself  among  the  hills  between  the  Ems 
and  the  Weser,  no  spot,  there  seems  every 
reason  to  believe,  played  a  greater  part  in 
the  struggle  than  that  on  which  we  are 
now  standing.  There  is  little  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  height  of  Saalburg  has 
been  trodden  both  by  the  earliest  cham- 
pion of  our  race  and  by  the  noblest  in- 
vaders that  the  lands  of  Latin  speech  ever 
sent  against  us.  Drusus,  in  h;s  conquer- 
ing march  into  the  heart  of  Germany,  had 
established  a  post  on  Taunus.  With  the 
recovery  of  freedom  under  Arminius  the 
badge  of  foreign  rule  was  swept  away ; 
but  when  Germanicus  came  to  restore  the 
work  of  his  father,  the  fortress  which  his 
father    had    reared  was    set    up  again.f 


•  Tocltas,  Annate,  U.  88.  "  Liberator  hand  dable 
Qermanto." 

t  Tacitus,  Annals.  I.  66.  *'  Germanioas  .  .  .  posito 
oaatello  super  vestigia  paterni  prsesidli  in  monte 
Tauno,  ezpedicum  eaeroUum  in  Catto«  raplt."  In 
the  Annald.  xil  2i,  there  U  another  refbrenoe  to  the 
Taunus  as  a  point  ocoupied  by  the  Uomaus. 


I  That  Saalburg  was  the   actual  point  of 
I  Taunus  where  the  fort    of   Dmsus   ws) 
placed  can  of  course  not  be  proved  to  dem- 
onstration.   But  the  conjecture  has  every 
probability    on    its   side.    The    fortress 
which  was  thought  worthy  of  special  care 
by  the  Roman  generals  and  of  special  no- 
tice by  the   Roman  historian  cin  hardly 
fail  to  have  been  that  which  clearly  was 
the  strongest  and   most  important  point 
along  the  line    of  the  P/akfgraben.    And 
this  beyond  doubt  is  Saalburg.  .  We  may 
therefore  safely  set  down  Saalburg  as  be- 
ing the  place  which  Drusus  and  Germani- 
cus chose  as  the  maiu  stronghold  of  Rome 
in  these  regions.    Nor  does  there  seem  to 
be  any  reasonable    doubt  that  it  is  the 
Artauno^  of  Ptolemy.*    But  further  than 
this,  there  seem  to  be  no  distinct  notice  of 
the  place  in  history.    That  so  it  should  be 
is  not  wonderful.    We  must  not  look  for 
much  geographical  precision  during  that 
long  time  of  the  Imperial  history  when  we 
are  dilven  to  get  most  of  our  facts  from 
the  epitomators,  Greek  and  Latin.    And 
when  Rome  has  again  a  historian  in  Am- 
mianus,  we  have  got  to  times  when  Saal- 
burg was  doubtless  almost  as  thorough  a 
wreck  ss  we  see  it  now.    We  may  be  sure 
that  the  Roman  occupation  of  the  Taanoi 
had  come  to  an  end  long  before  the  times 
when  independent  Germans    sacked   the 
^reat  Roman  cities  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine.    It  was  enough  for  Julian  again  to 
establish  the    Rhenish    boundary  by   his 
victory  at  Strassburg.    The  first   prince 
who  ever  set  forth  from  Paris  on  a  Ger- 
man campaign  deemed  it  a  great  matter 
to  keep  up,  how  he  best  miorht,  a  single 
fortress  —  an  Imperial  Breisach  —  at  some 
unknown  point  on  the  independent  side  of 
the  stream.f    Valentinian   again  crossed 
the  Rhine  and  established  another  outpost 
of  the  same  kind  ou  the  heights  above  the 
Neokar.    But  an  outpost  on  the  Neckar  is 
of  itself  a  sign  that  the  dominion  of  Rome 
on  the  Lahn  and    the  Main  had    passed 
away.    And  Valentinian  showed  no  less 
how  far  and  no  further  he  carried  his  real 
holies  of  lasting  dominion,  when  he  deemed 
it  needful  to  line  the    Rhine  itself  with 
strong  defences  from  the   Raetian   moun- 
tains to  the  Ocean.^ 


•  II.  11. 29. 

t  Ammlanos.  xvil.  2.  "Dam  nnllns  ob^lsteret, 
munimentum  quod  in  Alamannorum  solo  oonditott 
Trajauus  suo  nomine  voluit  appeUart.  dudora  vio- 
lentius  oppugnatum  tnmultuarlo  studio  reparatvn 
c«t;,locBti(Kiue  ibi  pro  tpnoporedefensoribua.  ez  bsr- 
bararorniu  visceribuA  allmenta  c:)ncesta  sunt." 

t  Ammtanus,  xxvlt.  lO-.xxvii.  a:  •  Valnntioianu 
magna  animo  conclpien!«  et  uiilla.  Khenaa  omnems 
Uadtiarum  exordio  adujqae  fretalem  Ooeanam  BUd* 
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To  OD6  who  really  grasps  historj  as  a 
whole,  who  really  takes  io  the  full  bear- 
ing of  those  wonderful  times  when  it  is 
equally  true  to  say  that  the  German  con- 
qnered  Rome  and  that  Rome  conqiiered 
toe  German,  the  charm  of  association  is 
perhaps  even  greater  in  tracking  out  the 
Btepe  of  Valentinian,  and  yet  more  the 
steps  of  Julian,  than  in  tracking  out  the 
steps  of  DruBus  and  Crermanicus.  The 
true  historic  interest  of  the  works  of  the 
men  who.  had  to  defend  the  dominion  of 
Borne  against  German  invasion  is  at  least 
as  great  as  any  that  can  belong  to  the 
works  of  men  who^  strove  to  make  Ger^ 
many  subject  to  Rome.  A  work  of  Julian 
repaired  by  Valentinian  would  call  up  as 
long  a  train  of  thought  as  a  work  of  Dru- 
sns  repaired  by  bis  son.  But,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  few  historical  notices  which  we 
can  with  any  approach  to  certainty  con- 
nect with  the  Saalburg  belong  to  the  ear- 
lier period.  And  there  is  no  antiauarian 
OTidenee  which  at  all  leads  us  to  nz  any 
of  the  works  at  Saalburg  to  the  days  after 
Constantine.  Such  evidence  as  we  have, 
that  of  the  coins  and  inscriptions  which 
bare  been  found  there,  certainly  suggests 
the  belief  that  the  Saalburg  was  forsaken 
at  a  much  earlier  time.*  There  seem  to 
be  none  later  than  the  time  of  the  Gor- 
diana,  while  most  of  them  belong  to  what 
we  may  call  the  Antonine  period.  That 
is,  if  we  may  extend  that  name  to  the 
reigns  of  the  princes  who  were  or  pro- 
fessed to  be  of  the  House  of  Severus,  and 
who  thought  good  to  adorn  themselves 
with  the  name  which  had  been  borne  by 
Pins  and  Marcus.  So  far  as  these  facts 
proye  anything  they  might  lead  us  to 
doabt  whether  the  fortress  "belongs  to  the 
earlier  days  of  the  Empire,  and  whether 
we  should  not  see  in  a  work  of  Trajan  or 
his  age,  one  of  the  fruits  perhaps  of  the 
diligent  wanderings  of  the  restless  Ha- 
drian. But  they  certainly  lead  us  to 
think  that  the  Saalburg  did  not  remain  a 
Roman  stronghold  much  after  the  middle 


nit  moUlras  eommnniebat,  esstrm  pxtollens  altins  «t 
csstella  tarrpflqv^  iis«idaM  per  habiles  locos  et  op- 
portniMM,  qoa  Oallfaram  oxteodltur  longitndo :  non- 
DBnqoam  etiam  ultra  flurren  sedlticiU  positLi  lubra- 
dens  barbaros  fines.**  The  httturtan  goes  on  to  tell 
how  a  fortreM  by  the  Neckar(*-rouniineiitQiii  oel- 
amn  et  tutum.  aaod  ipse  a  primis  f\indarat  auspiclls, 
pneterlabente  Nlcro  nomine  fluvio'*)  ^was  in  danger 
nromitspoiiiilon:  he  both  turned  the  conmeof  the 
rlTerand  rallied  another  fortretuion  a  neighbouring 
beight  (-' trans  nhennm  in  monte  Plri,  qui  birbarl. 
ena  loeoa  eat,  muniicentutn  extruere  dUposutt  rap- 

A  list  of  them  Is  glren  in  a  pamphlet  by  Dr.  K. 
"Da«  rfahlgraben-Castell  Saalburg  bel- 
Hombarg.  Wle«bfldea,  1871.'*  I'p.  6-8.  Dr.  Roa- 
ad  deacrlbes  the  ezistiog  remaiiia  at  length. 


of  the  third  century.    One  thing  is  cer- 
tain, that,  whoever  was  the  founder  of  the 
fortress,  its  arrangements  were  at  some 
later  time  wholly  changed,  and  changed 
in  several  points  into  forms  differing  froin 
the  arrangements   commonly  followed  in 
Roman  encampments.    The    details  have 
been  carefully  worked  out  in  a  pamphlet 
by  a  local  antiquary  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred in  a  note.   'The  position  of  the  Via 
Principals,    the    great    transverse   street 
which  crossed  the  camp,  has  been  changed, 
and  changed  to  a  less  usual  place.  And  it  is 
a  detail  well  worthy  of  notice,  that  one  of 
the  usual  gates  of  the  Prsotorium,  namely 
that  nearest  to  the  P/ahlgraben,  that,  in 
short,  which  faced  the  enemy,  is  left  out. 
Into  the  technical  details  of  tiie  remains  I 
will  not  presume    to   enter;   I  have   not 
enough  knowledge  of  the  minuter  points  of 
Roman  military  architecture  to  risk  an  opin- 
ion as  to  any  theories  which  may  be  formed 
from  these  appearances  as  to  the  date  or 
object  of  the  changes  which  have  plainly 
taken   place.    The    history  of  Saalburg, 
as  we  can  make  it  out  from   either  docu- 
mentary or  archaeological  evidence,  seems 
to  come  to  this.    The  Roman  fortress  of 
Artaunnm  was  founded   by  Drusus,  was 
destroyed  by  Arminius,  and  restored  by 
Grermanicus.    At  some  time  in  its  history 
great  and  remarkable  changes  were  made 
in  its  internal  arrangements.    It  was  in 
full  and  uninterrupted  Roman  occupation 
during  the  latter  naif  of  the  second  cen- 
tury and  the  first  half  of  the  third.     After 
the  time  of  the  Gordians  (238-244),  there 
is  no  direct  evidence  of  either  kind  to  tell 
us  anything  as  to  the  fate  of  the  fortress. 
But  this  very  lack  of  evidence,  combined 
with  what  we  know  of  the  course  of  war- 
fare in   Germany  in  the    fourth  century, 
makes    it  almost  certain   that  Artaunum 
was  lost  to  Roine  at  some  time  in  the  cen- 
tury between  the    Gordians  and   Julian, 
and  was  never  won  back  again. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  Saalburg,  a 
history  meagre  enough,  but  still  one  which 
makes  it  a  living  and  speaking  witness  of 
the  long  struggle  of  the  Latin-speaking 
powers  —  of  Rome,  or  more  truly  of  Gaul 
under  Roman  dominion  —  to  bring  the  free 
tribes  of  Germany  under  their  yoke.  But 
the  history  of  the  post  is  always  clothed 
with  a  further  interest  when  we  can  cloiie- 
ly  connect  it  with  the  present.  I  at  least 
never  felt  more  truly  that  history  is  one 
thing,  that  the  struggle  of  Diit;ch  and 
WeCh*  from  the  first  Cssar  onwards  is 

•  I  of  oonrao  nae  thaae  words  in  the  old  and  wide 
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one  thing,  than  when  I  saw  the  spot  where 
ArminiuB  had  overthrown  the  fortress  of 
Drusus  trodden  bj  men  who  had  them- 
selye  played  their  part  in  that  mighty  act 
of  the  great  draoja  which  has  jast  been 
wrouffht  beneath  oar  own  eyes.  I  had  the 
good  luck  to  see  Saalburg  on  a  day  which 
seemed  to  bring  both  ends  of  the  story 
near  together.  A  part^r  of  German  sol- 
diers, men  who,  like  Arm'inias,  had  helped 
to  drive  back  the  invader  from  the  soil  of 
Grermany,  men  who,  like  him,  in  freeing 
Germany,  had  helped  to  free  England  and 
mankind,  were  gathered,  as  they  might 
have  been  in  the  days  of  Arminius,  among 
the  ruins  of  the  fortress  which  was  reared 
to  hold  Germany  in  bondage  to  men  of 
Latin  speech.  Like  the  soldiers  of  Rome 
herself,  they  could  wield  spade  and  pick- 
axe as  well  as  more  deadly  weapons. 
Spade  and  pickaxe  had  been  plied  that  day 
in  bringing  the  remains  of  the  ancient  for- 
tress more  thoroughly  to  light.  Nor  were 
thctse  who  wielded  them  dealt  with  as  mere 
machines,  as  mere  hands,  pretty  much  on 
a  level  with  the  tools  which  they  wielded. 
The  Grerman  soldiers  who  were  set  to  dig 
for  the  traces  of  past  times  within  the 
walls  of  the  Saalburg  were  set  to  do  it  as 
a  reasonable  service.  When  their  work 
was  done,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  party 
got  up,  and  in  a  clear  voice  and  style  which 
could  be  followed  even  by  those  who  were 
not  very  familiar  with  spoken  German,  ex- 
plained to  his  men  what  the  place  was 
where  they  had  been  working,  what  was 
its  history,  and  what  was  the  meaning  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  building  and  of 
the  remains  which  they  had  been  working 
to  bring  to  light.  It  was  something  to 
hear  the  deeds  of  Arminius  told  in  his  own 
tongue  on  a  spot  which  had  beheld  them 
by  men  who  had  had  their  own  share  in 
the  same  work  as  his  after  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty  years.  I  could  not  help  say- 
ing to  myself,  "•  This  is  Geist.  If  these 
men  are  ever  called  on  to  beat  Frenchmen 
again,  they  will  beat  them  all  the  better 
for  hearing  this."  I  fancy  som&  shallow 
lounger,  glad  to  cover  his  own  ignorance 
of  history  and  incapacity  of  thought,  cry- 
ing ont  **  Antiquarian  rubbish."  For  an- 
tiquarian rubbish  I  have  as  thorough  a 
contempt  as  any  man.  The  whole  doings 
of  both  Buonapartes,  their  Consulates, 
their  Empires,  their  Senates,  their  Plebis- 
cites, their  babble  about  Cassar  and  Clovis 
and  Charlemagne,  and,  grandest  of  all,  the 

MBflQ^  like  the  German  DwUeh  and  Wat$ch.  We 
hEYe  lost  much  In  point  of  clearneflu  by  oonflnlnff 
the  names  to  the  Dutch  of  iloUand  and  the  Welsh 
or  Britain. 


carrying  of  the  Bayeux  Tapestry  to  Fuis 
to  make  Frenchmen  with  a  Corsican  at 
their  head  fancy  that  they  had  some  share 
in  the  man  who  smote  them  at  VaraviUe'— 
all  this  is  antiquarian  rubbish  of  a  tmth. 
But  when  the  same  great  struggle  has  been 
going  on  for  ages,  when  the  Latin-speaking 
lords  of  Gaul,  whether  the  seat  of  their 
power  has  been  at  Borne  or  at  Paris,  have 
from  the  very  beginning,  whenever  they 
have  had  the  means,  carried  on  one  long 
warfare  against  independent  GrermaQ]r,itii 
no  antiquarian  rubbish  to  compare  the  lat- 
est stages  of  the  struggle  with  the  earliest 
The  Buonapartes  of  course  represent  the 
Cassars,  so  far  as  they  are  all  members  of 
the  same  order,  that  order  of  which  the 
Dionysii  in  one  age  of  the  world  and  the 
Visconti  in  another  were  members  hardly 
less  eminent.  But  they  represent  the  Cae- 
sars in  any  direct  and  special  way  only  so  . 
far  as  they  have  played  their  part  in  carry- 
ing on  that  long  warfare  of  Latin-speaking 
Gaul  against  Germany,  of  which  the  Bo- 
man  occupation  of  Saalburg  marks  one 
stage  and  the  German  recovery  of  Strsss- 
burg  marks  a  stage  the  other  way.  In  this 
point  of  view,  and  in  this  point  of  viev 
only,  we  may  give  the  Buonapartes,  as  well 
as  to  the  Valois  and  the  Bourbons,  the 
credit,  such  as  it  may  be,  of  representing 
DruBus  and  German icus  as  aggressors  on 
the  freedom  of  Germany. 

Another  train  of  thought  may  be  sug- 
gested by  the  scene  which  I  saw  on  the 
Saalburg.  An  army  is  an  evil  in  whatever 
land  it  is  found,  but  in  some  lands  an 
army  is  a  necessary  evil.  Till  the  Ethio- 
pian shall  change  his  skin  and  the  lec^ 
ard  his  spots,  armies  cannot  be  eot  lid 
of  on  the  mainland  of  Europe.  As  long  ss 
France  still  keeps  any  trace  either  of  the 
will  or  of  the  power  to  play  the  part  which 
she  has  gone  on  playing  for  so  many  sges, 
so  long  Germany  must  stand  ready  for  her 
own  defence.  In  our  own  island  the  need 
of  an  army  is  less  clear.  A  strong  nsvy 
and  a  well-trained  militia  may  well  be 
thought  to  be  force  enough  for  a  land  which 
has  no  frontier  but  the  Ocean.  But  if  we 
are  to  have  an  army,  we  may  surely  learn 
something  as  to  the  way  of  dealing  with  it 
from  what  I  saw  and  heard  at  Saalburg.  A 
Grerman  soldier  is  dealt  with  as  a  reasona- 
ble being.  He  is  held  to  be  capable  of  un- 
derstanding the  pa  t  history  of  his  conn- 
try,  capable  of  giving  willing  and  intelli- 
gent help  in  exploring  and  preserving  the 
existing  traces  of  that  history.  Every  Ge^ 
man  soldier  who  u.^ed  his  spade  within  the 
old  fortress  and  listened  to  the  explanation 
of  what  that  fortress  was,  most  have  felt 
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himaelf  raiwd  as  a  man  and  a  oitiaen  bj  to 
doing.  Why  should  not  EogUsh  soldiers, 
if  there  are  to  be  any,  be  raised  in  the 
same  way  ?  We  have  sites  enongh  to  ex- 
plore of  DO  less  importance  to  the  history 
of  oar  laud  than  Saalburj;  is  to  the  history 
of  Germany.  We  have  officers  in  our 
aimy  —  I  could  name  more  than  one  of  my 
own  knowledge  —  as  well  able  to  explain 
those  antiquities  to  tho.^e  under  their  com- 
mand as  the  German  officer  whom  I  heard 
at  Saalburg.  But  I  should  much  like  to 
know  whether  the  idea  of  so  doing  ever 
can&e  into  their  heads  or  into  the  beads  of 
those  higher  in  command  than  themselves. 
It  would  be  a  gain  in  more  ways  than  one 
if  those  ancient  monuments  of  the  land 
which  we,  alone  among  civilized  nations, 
leave  to  private  caprice  to  destroy,  to  pre- 
serve, or  explore  at  pleasure,  could  be  tnor- 
oaghly  examined,  and  their  minutest  de- 
tails brought  to  light,  by  the  labour  of 
those  whom  the  nation  pay.4,  and  from 
whom  it  ought  to  receive  some  service  even 
in  time  of  peace.  A  German  soldier  is 
sorely  a  better  German  for  giving  his  help 
in  exploring  the  stronghold  of  the  Boman 
conqueror  of  his  forefathers.  An  BngUsh 
soldier  would  surely  he  the  better  English- 
man if  he  were  set  to  work  in  the  like  sort 
within  the  walls  of  Anderida,  the  scene  of 
the  crowning  victory  of  the  South- Saxon 
and  of  the  landing  of  the  Norman,  where 
the  Boman  city  and  the  Norman  castle  * 
stand  alike  empty  and  desolate,  but  where 
the  homes  and  churches  of  Englishmen, 
near  but  not  within  the  Roman  fortress, 
have  ontlived  the  memory  alike  of  the 
Briton  whom  they  conquered  and  of  the 
Korman  who  conquered  them. 

From  Saalburg,  the  speaking  witness  of 
the  long  struggle  which  reaches  from 
Cesar  and  ArtovUtus  to  the  events  of  two 
years  past^  it  was  not  unfitting  to  pass  to 
the  one  spot  on  all  which  two  years  ago 
was  German  soil  which  was  a  witness  of 
the  latest  scene  of  that  struggle.  It  was 
not  wholly  of  set  purpose  tnat  the  next 
place  after  Saalburg  which  I  stopped  to  ex- 
amine was  Saarbriicken.  But  I  was  not 
sorry  to  pass  thus,  as  it  were  at  a  single 
sti^e,  from  the  beginning  of  the  long  story 
to  what  is  as  yet  its  ending.  A  long  and 
roondabout  journey  leads  from  the  heights 


*  I  do  not  rpin<>inbpr  that  there  Is  In  Terenaej 
Cattle  any  work  technically  of  Norman  date,  but, 
whether  there  U  or  not.  the  cantie  represents  the 
Itrcacncc  of  the  NormaD«,  Just  as  the  wklls  represent 
the  presence  of  the  Komans.  and  the  two  villages 
and  tli«lr  eharchetf  that  ot  the  English.  The  Briton 
alone  has  lell  no  sign. 


of  Taunns  to  the  banks  of  the  Saar,  as  a 
long  tale  of  ups  and  downs  on  either  side 
leads  from  the  days  of  the  Claudii  to  the 
days  of  the  Buonapartes.  But  it  is  well  to 
see  the  two  ends  or  the  struggle  as  it  were 
at  a  glance.  I  set  oat  from  a  spot  which 
showed  how  the  German  race,  in  the  rerj 
beginning  of  its  history,  was  already  able 
to  hold  its  own  against  the  might  of  Rome 
in  the  days  of  her  greatest  power.  I  went 
thence  to  a  spot  which  showed  how  the 
German  race  now  can  do  more  than  hold 
its  own  against  invaders  of  Roman  speech 
who  come  on  the  old  Roman  errand.  The 
only  weak  point  of  the  comparison  is  the 
intense  grotesqueness  of  the  modern  side 
of  it,  which  makes  it  hard  to  bring  the  two 
together  without  a  laugh.  There  is  some 
difference  between  an  invasion  which 
presses  on  by  land  and  sea  from  the  Rhine 
to  the  Elbe  and  an  invasion  which  proclaims 
itself  about  to  do  wonders  on  the  Spree 
and  ends  in  a  few  days'  visit  to  the  Saar. 
There  is  some  difference  between  the  tolls 
and  dangers  which  the  old  legions  faced 
among  the  hills  and  woods  and  marshes  of 
uncleared  Germany  *  and  the  easy  exploit 
of  crossing  an  undefended  frontier  and 
firing^  on  an  unfortified  town.  In  each  case 
Germany  was  attacked  by  a  father  and  a 
son.  But  there  is  some  difference  between 
the  Drusus  to  whom  men  locked  for  the 
restoration  of  Roman  freedom  and  the 
Buonaparte  by  whom  the  freedom  of 
France  had  been  overthrown.  And  there 
is  a  wider  difference  still  between  German- 
icus  in  all  his  glory  and  the  trembling 
schoolboy  who  was  dragged  to  receive  his 
baptism  of  fire  ^t  Saarbriicken  and  its  con- 
firmation on  the  heights  of  Speicheren. 
Drusus  left  his  trophy  by  the  Weser ;  the 
only  trophy  which  a  Buonaparte  has  left 
behind  him  by  the  Saar  is  the  stone  reared 
by  German  hands  to  preserve  the  memory 
of  "  Lulu's  erste  debut."  No  antiquary  of 
times  to  come  will  find  at  Saarbriicken  such 
rich  relics  and  speaking  witnesses  of  the 
last  inroad  of  the  Latin  race  as  Saalburg 
pours  forth  with  such  abundance  to  com- 
memorate the  first.  We  stand  on  the 
heights  which  two  years  back  were  crowned 
by  the  cannon  of  the  invader.  We  look 
down  on  the  river,  on  the  peaceful  streets, 
on  the  houses  and  churches  among  which 
we  have  to  peer  curiously  for  any  siirn  that 
an  enemy  has  been  among  them.  We  look 
back  to  the  opposite  heights,  now  once 

•  Dion.  W.  1,  IcTff  T^  Twv  XuTTOv  iaefiaXB  fv 
o'  ^poOoof]  Kcit  trpo^XSe  ftixp^  r^  ^(nnfjiLaf,  vfu 
TB  iv  vo(^v  oifK  &raXai7rup<jc  ;t^ipov/ievof  luU  rdf. 
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more  German  soil,  and  we  see  the  spot 
where  the  Germanr  nation,  arising  in  all  the 
might  of  its  righteous  caase,  drove  back 
the  invaders  from  the  few  roods  of  German 
ground  which  were  all  that  he  could  hold 
even  for  a  moment.  And  in  the  dale  be- 
tween the  two  hills  we  look  down  on  the 
one  sad  memorial  which  the  last  visit  of 
the  Latin  race  has  left  in  Germany.  We 
see  the  graves  where  the  vanqaisbed  in- 
vaders and  the 'triumphant  deliverers  lie 
side  by  side,  and  we  think  of  the  guilt  of 
the  man  on  whose  head  the  blood  of  in- 
vaders and  deliverers  alike  rests.  Perhaps 
our  thoughts  run  on  further.  At  Saar- 
briicken,  fresh  from  Saalburg,  the  mind 
may  well  pass  swiftly  over  the  long  ages 
which  have  come  and  gone  between  Ger- 
manicus  and  Buonaparte.  We  may  think 
perhaps,  not  only  of  deeds  of  wrong  or 
harm  done  on  either  side,  but  of  the  mo- 
ment when  all  wrongs  ou  both  sides  were 
forgotten,  in  the  face  of  a  more  fearful 
scourge.  We  may  think  of  the  moment 
when  all  men  of  Aryan  race  and  Christian 
faith  felt  themselves  brethren  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  heathen  and  Turanian  invader; 
when  Roman  and  Goth  and  Frank  marched 
forth  together  to  stem  the  wasting  course 
of  Attila,  in  the  crowniug  mercy  of  the 
Catalaunian  fields.  And  with  the  happy 
brotherhood  of  Aetius  and  Theodoric  in 
that  day's  struggle  we  m;iy  contrast  the 
later  deeds  of  Most  Christian  Kings,  who 
brought  the  pirates  of  B.irbary  into  the 
havens  of  Genoa  and  Nizz  i,  and  leagued 
with  the  Turk  to  point  his  cannon  against 
the  ramparts  of  Belgrade  and  Vienna. 
And  we  may  contrast  too^the  doings  of 
later  Eldest  Sons  of  the  Church,  who  have 
brought  their  Zouaves  and  Turcos  to  har- 
ry Christian  and  civilized  land^.  We  may 
think  of  the  long  age  of  endless  aggres- 
sion, of  the  men  who  stole  Metz  in  one  cen- 
tury aud  Strassburg  in  the  next,  of  those 
who  sent  the  Protestants  of  France  to  the 
stake,  while  they  stirred  up  wars  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  the  Protestants  of  Ger- 
many. We  may  see  the  burning  ruins  of 
Speier  and  Worms  and  Heidelberg;  we 
may  see  the  bones  of  the  Csesars  cast  out 
of  their  graves  in  the  plundered  and  dese- 
crated minster,  to  glut  the  spito  of  the 
pious  King  for  whom  such  exploits  as  these 
so  worthily  won  the  title  of  the  Great. 
We  may  look  on  to  days  nearer  to  our 
own,  to  days  when,  not  only  Mainz  and 
Worms  and  Speier,  not  only  Trier  and 
Koln  and  Aachen,  but  Bremen,  Hamburg, 
and  Liibeck  had  passed  under  the  domin- 
ion of  the  enemy,  and  when,  by  a  yet 
deeper  fall,  German  princes  stooped  toao- 


oept  crowns  from  the  invader  of  their 
country,  and  to  hail  him  as  their  Protector 
against  the  still  lawful  King  cf  Germany. 
And  we  may  look  also  on  the  days  of  ven- 
geance past  and  present.    We  may  look 
back  to  the  old  times,  when  the  barriers 
of  Julian    and  Valentinian    were   swept 
away,  when  Gaul  was  parcelled  out  among 
German  masters,  when  Rheims  beheld  the 
baptism  of  a  German  conqueror,  and  Paris 
became  for  a  moment  the  seat  of  a  German 
dominion.    Anri  we  may  think  too  of  the 
days  before   Gaul  had  again  parted  her- 
self from  the  German  rule,*  when  Rome 
and  Germany  were    one,  and  when  the 
L6rd  of  Rome  and  Aachen  stooped  once 
or  twice  in  his  •reign  to  show  his  face  in 
such  lowly  cities    as  •Rouen,  Tours,  and 
Paris.    We  may  see   the   first  prince  of 
the  new  nation  and  the  new  speech,  the 
first  French    Kino:  that  ever  reigned  in 
Paris,  Odo  himself,  the  champion  alike  of 
Paris  and  of  Christendom,  receive  his  new- 
made  crown  as  a  gift  from  the  German  Ar- 
nulf,  while    not   yet  a  Roman   Emperor, 
but  a  simple  German  King.    We  may  see 
one    Otto  encamping    alike    beneath  the 
walls  of   Paris  and  the  walls  of  Rooeo, 
and  the  host  of  another    Octo    startling 
the  Duke  of  the  French  and  his  French- 
men by  the  mighty  echo  of  the  Hallela- 
jah  of  Montmartre.     And  our  thoughts 
may  thence  pass  on  to  days  nearer  to  our 
own,  when,  after  the  darkest  hour  of  bond- 
age, the  German  people  arose  as  one  man, 
how  they  drove  the    stranger  from  their 
soil,  how  they  bore  their  part  in  the  greal 
vengeance,  and  marched  into  conquered 
Paris  with  the  united  hosts  of  liberated 
Europe.    And  one  thought  still  is  left  to 
fill  up  the  whole  cycle.    Three  years  be- 
fore I  stood  on  the  hill  of  Saarbriicken  I 
had  stood  ior  the  stately  pnlace  of  Rheims, 
among  the    goodly   chambers   with  their 
goodly  furniture,  which  for  more  than  for^ 
ty  years  had  been  waiting  for  a  King  to 
dwell  in  them.     I  could   not  deem  then 
ahat,  before  a  year  had  passed,  a  King 
should  dwell  in  them  indeed.    The  wheel 
had  indeed  come  round  again  when  Ger- 
man William  dwelled  in  the  home  of  Ger- 
man Hlodwig,  and  when   Remigius  migbt 
look  down  from  the  walls  of  his  own  min- 
ster f  to  greet  ^  conqueror  who  needed 
not  his  converting  hand.    We  pass  on  to 

•  Gunther,  Llgmioiu^  lib.  i. 

**  Et  slmal  a  nostra  secesslt  Qallla  refrno^ 
Nos  priMum  regal  luorem  itervftmad." 

t  I  do  not  mpan  the  Abbey  of  St.  Uemlji^iu  dedi- 
cated to  him  afier  hU  death,  bjt  the  raetropolltaa 
ohurob,  the  suooeMor  of  hli  own  ohnroh  when  Is 
theflMh, 
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one  scene  more,  to  that  great  daj  in  the 
annals  of  the  world  when  the  throne  of 
Henry  of  Saronj  and  Budolf  of  Haba- 
barg  was  again  set  up,  when  German 
princes  and  people  hailed  the  chief  of 
anited  Germany  within  the  very  hall  of 
the  man  who  had  ffiven  German  cities  to 
the  flames  and  had  cast  out  the  dust  of 
German  Cauars  from  their  grayes. 

Sach  is  the  long  train  of  thought  which 
id  called  up  by  the  sight  of  two  spot^  so 
memorable  in  ages  far  away  from  each 
other  as  Saalburg  and  Saarbrucken.  And 
one  thought  more  cannot  be  kept  down. 
la  the  great  doliTcrance  of  the  days  of 
oar  fathers  we  had  our  share  with  our 
brethren.  The  men  of  the  Teutonic  main- 
land and  the  men  of  the  Teutonic  island 
fought  side  by  side  in  the  righteous  strug- 
gle. It  was  not  by  England  alone,  nor 
by  Germany  alone,  but  by^  England  and 
Grermany  joined  together  in  the  bonds  of 
brotherhood,  that  the  first  Buonaparte  was 
at  last  beaten  to  the  earth.  In  the  great 
deliyerance  of  our  own  day  we  have  had 
no  share ;  the  second  Buonaparte  has  been 
overthrown  by  the  single  arm  of  Germany. 
We  had  no  share  in  the  work,  but  at  least 
we  need  not  look  askance  at  those  who 
have  ^worked  for  us  as  well  as  for  them- 
seWes.  But  for  the  deeds  of  Arminius, 
England  had  never  been ;  but  for  the 
de^s  of  later  Germans,  England  would 
have  had  to  do  battle  singly  with  the 
common  disturber  of  the  world.  But  for 
the  great  salvation  of  two  years  past, 
the  man  who  had  smitten  Bassia  and 
Austria  and  Grermany  would  assuredly 
have  before  long  stretched  forth  his  hands 
to  smite  England  aUo.  The  man  who  had 
toM  the  world  that  he  had  Waterloo  to 
aven<re  would  never  have  been  content 
with  avenging  it  on  the  countrymen  of 
Bliicher  only.  If  the  light-hearted  ones 
had  marched  in  triumph  to  Berlin,  the 
tarn  of  London  woula  have  come  next. 
From  this  our  brethren  of  the  mainland 
have  saved  us.  They  have  laboured,  and 
we  have  entered  into  their  labours.  Why 
then  do  we  hang  back,  and  refuse  to 
share  in  their  joy  and  thankfulness  for 
their  righteous  victories  ?  I  know  of  noth- 
ing stranger  than  the  way  in  which  Eng- 
lisa  feeling  turned  about  in  the  course  of 
the  great  struggle  in  which  Germany 
stood  forth  as  tbe  common  champion  of 
mankind.  At  first  the  heart  of  England 
beat  for  the  righteous  cause.  Then,  all 
at  once,  simply,  as  it  would  seem,  because 


for  once  might  and  right  were  found  to 
go  together,  ESnglishmen  turned  round  and 
proclaimed  their  sympathy  for  the  aggres^ 
sors  who  were  receiving  the  due  reward 
of  their  deeds.  Men  strangely  seemed 
to  see  danger  to  ourselves  in  the  victories 
which  freed  us  from  the  greatest  of  dan- 
gers. They  began,  without  cause,  with- 
out reason,  to  suspect  some  evil  purpose 
in  the  men  who  were  figiiting  the  battles 
of  mankind,  who  were  crashing  the  power 
which  had  for  so  many  aq;es  been  the  dis- 
turbing element  in  Europe.  By  the  way 
in  which  so  many  English  speakers  and 
writers  allow  themselves  to  speak  of  every- 
thing German,  we  are  fast  making  ene- 
mies of  a  nation  which,  two  years  ago, 
valued  our  friendship  and  rejoiced  in  our 
sympathy.  To  minas  of  this  kind  the 
appeal  to  kindred  blood  and  speech,  to  a 
friendship  a  thousand  years  old  and  more, 
to  all  that  binds  nations  together  which 
have  shared  in  the  overthrow  of  Bouvine^ 
and  in  the  victory  of  Waterloo,  might 
seem  only  '^  antiquarian  rubbish."  Yet  it 
would  be  hard  for,  any  man  to  show  any 
point  in  which  English  and  German  inter- 
ests clash,  any  point  .in  which  Germany, 
her  union  and  her  victories,  are  in  any 
way  dangerous  to  England.  Germany 
will  be  our  friend,  if  we  will  only  let  her ; 
if  she  becomes  our  enemy,  it  will  be  wholly 
our  own  doing.  Deep  indeed  is  the  sin  of 
the  men  who  stir  up  causeless  strife,  of 
the  men  above  all  who  stir  up  strife  be- 
tween two  nations  whose  hearts  ought  to 
be  as  one.  Deep  is  the  sin  of  the  men 
who  can  seek  by  pestilent  buffoonery  to  set 
brethren  at  variance  and  to  jeopard  the 
hardly  won  peace  of  the  worM.  'Next  to 
the  guilt  of  the  men  who  madly  rush 
into  an  unrighteous  war  com3s  the 
guilt  of  the  men  who  can  trifle  away 
the  peaoe  and  good  will  of  nations  by 
jests  like  the  Battle  of  Dorking  and  Dame 
Europa's  School.  Next  to  the  crime  of 
the  man  who  hides  a  real  danger  comes 
the  crime  of  the  man  who  proclaims  a  false 
one.  The  real  danger  passed  away  when 
the  work  which  began  at  Speicheren  was 
brought  to  its  happy  end  at  Paris.  The 
men  who  overthrew  Varus  and  the  men 
who  overthrew  the  Buonapartes  were  men 
fighting  in  one  cause,  and  that  cause  was 
the  cause  of  England  as  well  as  of 
Germany.  Alike  within  the  Pfahlnraben 
of  Saalburg,  and  on  tbe  undefended 
heights  of  SaarbrUcken,  it  is  not  only  Ger- 
man but  English  history. that  has  been 
[wrought  out^ 
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From  The  Contempofwj  Rortow. 
BIB  G.  C.  LEWIS'S  LETTKBS.* 

Fbw  recent  liyea  of  EDglisbmen  are  so 
worthy  to  be  set  on  record  for  the  ex- 
ample of  posterity  as  that  of  Sir  George 
Cornewall  Lewis.  It  was  so  balanced  and 
sustained;  such  an  honest  life  of  work, 
gradually  and  surely  winning  its  own  re- 
ward, and  demonstiating  that  the  race  h 
not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to 
the  strong.  A  weak  physique  never  sug- 
gested to  him  an  excuse  for  indolence ;  a 
singular  modesty  never  interfered  with 
the  earnest  pursuit  of  high  aims  in  his 
works  and  acts;  a  consistent  gentleness 
and  dislike  of  giving  offence  never  pre- 
vented his  holding  his  own  opinion,  and 
holding  it  so  that^  sooner  or  later,  he  was 
generally  found  to  be  in  the  right.  And 
what  animated  his  whole  career  was  rather 
perseverance  than  genius ;  there  were  no 
Drilliant  coups,  though  there  were  mani- 
fold ins^tances  of  the  triumph  of  plain 
sound  judgment  based  on  a  careful  survey 
of  precedents.  Gifted  with  a  clear  head, 
a  spirit  of  research,  and  a  calm  judicial 
mind,  he  achieved  by  industry,  system, 
and  steadfast  conscientiousness,  an  emi- 
nence far  higher  than  the  high  station  t 
in  which  he  was  born,  and  left  behind  him 
a  name,  of  which  his  country  is  justly 
proud,  in  the  annals  of  its  statesmanship 
and  its  literature. 

A   collection  of  letters,  however  com- 

Elete,  cannot  hope  to  serve  instead  of  a 
iography;  but  it  may  furnish  valuable 
materials  for  it,  and  it  may  be  of  consider- 
able use  in  confirming  some  preconcep- 
tions, and  correcting  or  modifying  others, 
which  the  outer  world  has  formed  con- 
cerning the  character  they  illustrate. 
And  such  is  certainly  the  case  in  the  pub- 
lished correspondence,  with  which  Sir 
Gilbert  Lewis  has,  with  brotherly  pride 
and  a  just  estimate  of  its  interest,  seen  fit 
to  favour  the  public.  Written  in  the  main 
to  iriends  entirely  like-minded,  it  eschews 
garnish  and  adornment,  it  unfolds  the 
whole  man,  it  distinguishes  the  devotion 


•  LetUra  qf  Ike  RigJU  Bon.  O.  C.  LewU,  Bart,,  to 
Various  Frienda.  Edited  b/  his  Brother,  the  iiev. 
Sir  GiLDsaT  Franklavd  Lewis,  Bart.,  Canon  of 
Worcester.    London:  Lomoxa.N3.    1870. 

t  Sir  Georff«9  Lewij  came  of  a  stoclc  which  had  for 
a  century  and  more  contributed  to  the  ropreMnta- 
tion  of  its  native  county  and  borough  in  Parliament. 
His  fkther,  Mr  Frankland  Lewis,  who  was  a  cu!ti- 
Tated  man  of  society  and  of  letters,  held  subordinate 
offices  in  the  governments  of  Hr.  Cannlni^  and  the 
Duke  of  Welllnfftoif.  and  after  his  resignation  of  the 
Chief  ConamlAslonership  of  the  Poor  Lav  Board, 
was  cn*ated  a  baronet  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  On  his 
mother**  side  he  was  allied  to  the  fkmilies  of  Come- 
waU  and  Ooveretuc 


to  literature,  which  from  first  to  last  was 
unabated  in  him,  from  the  duty  and  ser- 
vice, which,  from  force  of  circumstances, 
he  was  led  to  tender,  well,  ably,  and  traly, 
to  politics  and  state-administration.  Ot 
the  two  concurrent  careers,  the  latter  may 
seem  to  have  had  most  part  in  securing 
him  the  hish  reputation  which  bad  by  no 
means  reached  its  highest  at  the  time  of 
his  premature  decease;  but  the  former, 
as  we  see  by  his  letters,  was  the  mistress 
of  his  choice,  the  divinity  that  stood  by 
his  side  to  cheer  him  under  political  dis- 
couragements;  to  delight  the  leisure 
which,  by  good  husbandry  of  time,  he  was 
always  able  to  count  upon  and  ensure; 
and,  above  all,  to  furnish  him  from  her 
ancient  store-houses  with  parallels  and 
precedents  of  exceeding  helpfulness  in  de- 
termining the  course  to  be  adopted  at  any 
political  crisis.  It  was,  no  doubt,  quite  as 
well  for  his  fame  that  habituation  with 
the  work  of  Government  Commissioni 
should  have  supplied  him  from  early  man- 
hood with  an  ever-increasing  fund  of  prac- 
tical knowledge  and  observation,  bat  be- 
neath and  at  the  back  of  this  lay  the  store 
from  which  it  was  "second  nature  "  with 
him  to  draw.  The  experience  gotten  from 
books  and  the  wisdom  of  the  ancienta 
might,  by  itself  have  proved  an  insufficient 
viaticum ;  but,  with  the  superadded  knowl- 
edge of  men  and  societies  and  countries 
which  came  in  the  course  of  a  statesman's 
career,  it  availed  to  achieve  for  Sir  Creorge 
Lewis  a  credit  for  far-sightedness  with  all 
classes  of  his  countrymen,  with  men  of 
business  and  men  of  politics,  no  matter 
whether  they  were  Liberal  or  Conserva- 
tive.* And  one  chief  interest  in  the  Let- 
ters before  us  consists  in  the  illustrations 
they  afford  of  this  dominant  passion. 

The  first  letter  in  the  volume  introduces 
us  to  a  lad  of  twelve  writing  to  his  mother 
from  Eton.  A  sensible  and  readable  letter 
it  is,  unlike  the  hasty  despatches  of  boys 
of  his  age',  and  exhibiting  the  germ  of  a 
critical  faculty  in  the  account  of  his  Shake- 

«  In  a  very  Interesting  study  of  Sir  Q.  C.  Lewis's 
lifb  in  the  ltevu6  de$  Deux  Mondea  (Aug.  1870).  from 
the  pen  of  H.  Challemel  Lacour,  we  find  cjrrobort- 
tlon  of  our  own  estimate,  though  we  cannot  sab* 
scribe  tn  the  opinion  that  "  il  avalt  ponr  la  vie  pub* 
lique  Taptitude  sans  la  vocation  '*  The  French  critic, 
however,  holds  truly  that  his  real  deep  love  was  for 
science,  though  thii  love,  so  fkr  (h>m  being  exdn* 
sive.  was  made  to  ttub^ierve  an  active  interest  in  the 
aSkirs  of  hU  country.  In  a  comparison  of  Lewis 
with  De  TocquevlUe.  he  finds  the  latter  de^tiveim 
the  elajMlcal  reading  and  tastes,  and  the  commereb 
with  the  ancients  which  gave  such  breadth  and 
largeness  and  liberality  to  the  statesmanship  of  the 
former  (pp.  811-12).  In  another  place  the  writer^- 
pre^^ses  a  doubt  whether  ''polities"  had  not.  Ar 
their  chief  attraction  in  Sir  (*eorge*s  eyes,  their  vat 
ue  as  a  commentary  on  his  studies. 
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aperian  reading.    One  can  see  in  it  that  he 
would  fain  **  strip  the  tree  of  knowledge," 
if  he  were  allowed  bj  its  castodians.    But 
his  zeal  is  kept  in  check  by  the  dilatoriness 
of    hia  form-master.     "I  have  not  been 
looked  over  a  single  exercise  for  more  than 
a   fortnight,  and  since  I  have  been  read 
over  by  Knapp,  he  has  only  looked  over 
one  copy  of  lyrics  and  a  theme  of  mine,  so 
that  I  have  no  chance  of  being  sent  up  this 
time."  (p*4*)  Not  that  the  discoaragement 
alladed  to  in  this  sentence  (which  he  tells 
his  mother  she  need  not  copy  out  for  his 
brother's  inspection)  was  sufficient,  as  it 
would  have  been  to  many,  to  make  him  let 
verse-writing  go  hap-hazard  or  by  default. 
Sir  Gilbert  alludes  to  his  brother's  Latin 
prize,  or  play,  verses  at  a  later  period  of 
biB  school-life ;  and  any  one  who  will  refer 
to   the  latest  instalment  of  the  "Musn 
Stonenses,"  put  forth  in  1870,  may  find 
two  Latin  poems  of  ^  Lewis  mi^or,"  exhib- 
iting remarkable  neatness  and  some  fancy, 
and  one  of  them,  ^  Hannibal  looking  down 
on  the  plains  of  Italy,"  displaying  a  mas- 
tery of  sonorous  eloquence  upon  paper, 
which  his  greatest  aduiirers  would  admit 
he  never  attained  in  word  of  mouth.    It  is 
not  probable  that  he  cultivated  versifica- 
tion after  emerging  from  the  stalus  pupU- 
laris,  or  otherwise  than  as  a  means  to  the 
end  of  accuracy  and  precision  of  style  and 
language ;  but  his  letter  to  his  father  from 
Switzerland,  written  in  the  interyal  be- 
tween leaving  Eton  and  entering  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  shows  —  by  its  interest  in 
the  Duchess  of  Devonshire's  "  Virgil "  at 
the  Lausanne  public  library,  and  in  Dr. 
Cramer's  then  recently  published  *'  Hanni- 
bal's Passage  of  the  Alps," — a  ripening 
of  the  scholar,  quite  as  remarkable  as  the 
tokens  of  a  future  statesman  discernible  in 
his  reference  to  the  "  turn  and  turn-about  " 
plan  of  the  same  place  of  worship  for  Ro- 
man Catholic  and  Protestant  at  Lausanne 
and  Geneva,  as  a  good  example  for  the 
Irish  (p.  8).    Of  his  Oxford  career,  crownd 
with  a  first-class  in  classics  —  he  would 
have  got  his  double-first  but  for  the  rup- 
ture of  a  blood-vessel  before  the  second 
examination  —  and  with  a  studentship  at 
Christ  Church,  which  received  from  its  dis- 
tinguished alumnus  fully  as  much  honour 
aa  it  conferred  on  him,  we  find  no  records 
in  the  published  correspondence;  but  it 
was  during  that  career  that  he  formed  one 
intimacy,  at  least,  that  lasted  through  life, 
and  materially  augmented  that  correspond- 
ence, his  friendship  with  Sir  Edmund  Head. 
In  his  brief  experience  of  the  Oxford  Cir- 
cuit and  the  Common  Law  Bar,  which 
weak  health  obliged  him  early  to  abandon. 


one  seems  to  hear  more  about  the  Philo- 
logical Museum,  and  Head's  contributions 
(on  the  root  of  ^tXio  and  some  of  its  de- 
rivativesV  and  Lewis's  copy  of  Battman, 
than  of  briefs  and  sessions'  practice,  and 
such-like  matters  of  fact.    To  this  friend, 
colleague,  and  fellow-scholar,  every  letter 
of  a  life-long  correspondence  proceeds  on 
a  tacit  understanding  that  the  reader  posr 
sesses  the  key  to  the  writer's  mind,  that 
the  one's  books  and  reading  are  those  of 
the  other  also,  the  one's  thoughts  the  oth- 
er's thoughts,  and  —  owing  to  their  being 
thrown  together  in  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sion and  other  kindred  practical  matters 
—  the  one's  experiences  those  also  of  the 
other.    In  1854,  when  Sir  Edmund  is  Grov- 
ernor-General  of  Canada,  his  friend,  at 
that  time  Editor  of  the  EdMurffh  Review, 
writes  thus  to  him  of  the  siege  of  Sebasto- 
pol:  "If  you  have  got  a  Thucydides  or 
Grote's  History  of  Greece,  you  will  find  in 
Nicias*s  despatch  from  Syracuse  a  curious 
parallel  to  the  present  state  of  things  at 
Sebastopol,  where  he  says  that  the  Athe- 
nians who  came  out  as  besiegers,  have  be- 
come the  besieged.    It  is  to  be  hoped  the 
parallel  will  end  here.    At  all  events.  Lord 
ftaglan  will  not  sacrifice  his  army  to  an 
eclipse  of  the  moon "  (pp.  285-^).    And 
two  or  three  years  earlier  a  passage  in 
another  of  his  letters  to  the  same  friend  in 
the  Colonies,  touches  a  common  chord  of 
sympathy,  which  students  well  know  how 
to  appreciate :  **  1  have  given  your  com- 
mission to  Cochrane,  who  undertakes  to 
execute  it.    It  must   be    confessed  that 
books  are  very  cheap,  if  one  watches  one's 
opportunity.    The  difference  between  buy- 
ing a  book  when  it  is  in  the  market,  and 
ordering  a  book  is  simply  immense.    For- 
eifl^a  books  in  England  are  the  cheapest  of 
all  when  they  are  not  new  "  (p.  232). 

But  long  before  their  correspondence 
had  reached  the  point  indicated  in  these 
letters,  they  had  compared  notes  on  Ho- 
meric words  and  English  diminutives  in 
the  Philological  Museum,*  in  supplying 
the  matter  for  which  both  were  coluAorcb- 
teurs  of  Hare  and  Thirl  wall ;  an  excellent 
school  of  criticism,  wherein  apparently  Sir 
George  Lewis  was  the  more  assiduous,  if 
not  the  more  apt,  scholar  of  the  two.  In 
the  winter  of  1832,  which,  after  quitting 
the  Bar,  his  health  compelled  him  to  pass 

•  Sir  GObert  Lewis  is  in  error  when  he  sars  in  p. 
U  that  his  brother  contributed  to  the  "Moseam 
Critionm/*  the  two  rolames  of  which  were  publish- 
ed in  1814  and  1836.  Sir  George  Lewis  at  the  latter 
date  would  have  been  but  twenty  years  of  age.  The 
Classical  Maseum,  of  which  Sir  U.  C.  Lewis  was  one 
of  the  mo?t  aotire  promoters  and  writers,  belongs 
to  a  very  mnoh  later  date. 
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in  the  South  of  France,  these  paraaits 
mast  have  as  delightfully  varied  his  task 
of  studying    the  'manners,  customs,  and 
goyenimenc  of  the  cooatry  of  his  enforced 
sojourn,  as  at  a  later  period,  when  he  was 
nearing  the  climax  of  his  statesmanship, 
the  editing  of  *'  Babrius,^'  and  composing 
his  ^' Astronomy  of  the '  Ancients,"  agree- 
ably relieved  his  mind  from  th^strifo  and 
struggles  of  politics,  and  ministered  the 
relaxation  that  commoner  natures  would 
find   in   grousing  or  deer-stalking.    Our 
concern  in  this  paper  is  rather  with  the 
lilierateur  than  the  politician  ;  but,  as  from 
1834   to    1863,  the  date  of  his   decease, 
Sir  George  Lewis  was  almost  constantly 
ooRftged  on  Commissions,  in  office,  or  in 
Parliamentary  life,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
refer  in  passing  to   the  various    employ- 
ments of    a  public  nature,  which,  while 
occupying  a  large  portion  of  his  daily  life, 
never  availed  to  thrust  out  the  cultivation 
of  his  master-passion,  literary  study  and 
research.  It  was  in  1834  that  he  was  named 
to  act  upon  a  Commission  to  inquire  into 
the  coodition  of  the  poorer  Irish  resident 
in  England  and  in  Scotland ;  and  in  the 
same  year,  before  this  inquiry  was  con- 
cluded, he  was  placed  upon  a  Commission 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  Church  prop- 
erty and  Church  affairs  generally  in  Ire- 
land.   The  results  of  his  observations  and 
inquiries,  extending   over  two  years,  are 
recorded  in  Blue  Books,  as  well  as  in  two 
essays  on  *'  Irish  Disturbances  "  and  **  Irish 
Church  "  matters,  published  in  1836  ;  and 
to  examine  them  in  retrospect  from  our 
present  outlook,  cannot  but  be  intensely 
interesting.    In  page  45  of  the  Letters,  we 
find  a  letter  from  Sir  George,  at  Berlin, 
to  his  father,  alluding  to  "  certain  queries 
on  the  management  of  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters in  Prussia,"  which  the    former  had 
drawn  up.    At  the  time  when,  now  four 
years  ago,  the  question  of  disendowment 
and  disestablishment  was  rife,  we  recol- 
lect to  have  come  upon  a  Blue  Book  of 
the  date  of  1836,  containing  the  replies  to 
these  questions,  and  prefaced  by  a  report 
of  Sir  George  Lewis,  m  which  he  calls  at- 
tention to  the  collateral  establishment  and 
State  support  in  Prussia  of  the  Lutheran  j 
and  Roman  Catholic  religions,  as  a  prece-| 
dent  of   great  value    and  importance  in 
dealing  with  the  vexed  question  of  the 
Irish  Churches.    Unfortunately,  perhaps. 
80  much  had  happened  between  1836  and 
1368,  that  such  a  solution  of  the  Church 
difficulty  was  no  longer  possible  ;  but  that 
it  was  contemplated  by  Sir  George  Lewis 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  whilst  of  extremer 
measures  he  says  nothing  in  his    corre- 


spondence, nnleas  it  be  in  a  letter  to  Sir 
Edmund  Head  in  1845,  where  he  nottoes 
^  a  curious  pamphlet  by  Baptist  Noel,  re- 
oouuneodiDg  the  Yolantary  ayatem  for  the 

Irish  Protestant  Church."  «<  It  it  ad- 
dressed," he  writes,  ''to  the  Bishop  of 
Cashel,  who  must  be  highly  pleased  with 
it !  "  (p.  143).  In  the  autumn  of  1836,  he 
was  induced  by  the  charm  of  havio?  Mr. 
Austin,  the  jurist,  for  colleague,  and  by 
the  hope  of  benefit  to  his  still  delicate 
lungs  from  a  dry  and  warm  climate,  to 
accept  a  joint-commissionership  to  inquire 
into  the  government  of,  and  adnainistra- 
tion  of  justice  in,  Molta.*  From  thence 
are  written  some  of  his  most  interesting 
letters,  and  there  he  enjoyed  the  society 
of  Mrs.  Austin,  an  accomplished  and  intel 
lectaal  lady,  who,  before  and  after  hii 
Maltese  sojourn,  shared  with  Sir  Edmand 
Head  the  privilege  of  his  chief  oorre- 
spondence. 

Returning  to  England  in  1838,  he  suc- 
ceeded, in  1839,  to  the  Chief  Poor  Law 
Commissionership,  then  vacated  by  his 
father,  who  had  held  it  with  credit  and 
ability  from  the  first  establishment  of  the 
New  Poor.  Law  :  and  in  that-  office  he  was 
associated  with  bis  friend  Sir  Edmand 
Head,  as  a  colleague.  For  about  eight 
years  they  had  to  meet,  as  best  they 
might,  the  attacks  of  Parliamentary  oppo- 
nents of  the  system,  and  to  endure,  withal, 
the  disaffection  of  their  secretary,  Mr. 
Chadwick.  Sir  Greorge's  letters  of  this 
date  abundantly  prove  that  the  Poor  Law 
Board  was  in  his  time  anything  but  a 
bed  of  roses ;  and  he  must  have  rejoiced 
in  unwonted  freedom  from  annoyance, 
when  in  1817  he  resigned  his  Commission- 
ership, as  much  as  in  the  opportunity  of 
self-justification  which  he  acquired  by  bis 
election  in  the  same  year  as  one  of  the 
Members  for  Herefordshire.  Later  in  that 
year  he  was  made  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Control  by  Lord  John  Russell,  his  late 
colleague  obtaining  about  the  same  time 
the  Lieutenant-Governorship  of  New 
Brunswick.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Home  Office,  as  Under 
Secretary,  an  office  involving  closer  at- 
tendance, at  the  same  time  that  it  implied 


*  In  the  artiole,  alreadf  reftrred  to,  of  the  RetM 
dea  Deux  Afondet,  the  writer  ob^rves  thtt  daring 
this  inroluntary  exile  the  scholar  did  not  lie  idle. 
"  I^wis  est  un  exodlent  meoaffer  da  temp^;  ilicit 
Qtillder,  ittsqa'aox  plus  courts  interraile%  let  miih 
utes  en  jetant  sur  le  papier  dee  notes  rapidea  oa*!! 
retrouve  en^aite,  les  henres  en  ae  Urrant  a  des  W 
tarej  meLhodiqaOB.  X<onMiae  les  livres  et  le  papier 
lulinanquent,  en  voyafe,  dans  le  carriole  da  retto* 
rino,  dans  le  salon  d'attente  da  mediotn.  sa  memoire 
contlent  ane  bibliotheqae  qa*U  passe  inoeiianuneBt 
enreTae"(p.  818). 
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increased  importance.  In  1850,  he  was 
adyaDced  still  higher,  to  be  the  Financial 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  A  rapid  rise 
for  any  man,  bowerer  able,  within  the  first 
three  years  of  his  Parliamentary  life ;  bnt 
it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  his  assiduity 
in  the  discharge  of  his  yarious  commis- 
nonerships  had  already  so  thoroughly 
made  itself  felt  by  successive  Oovern- 
menta,  that  when,  on  quitting  office  in 
June,  18i6,  Sir  Robert  reel  pressed  upon 
his  father,  Mr.  Frankland  Lewis,  the  ofler 
of  a  Baronetcy,  it  was  to  mark  the  Grov- 
emment*8  high  sense  of  the  yalue  /of  the 
public  services  of  both  father  and  son.  Fail- 
ing to  secure  his  re-election  for  Hereford- 
shire, and  an  alternative  seat  at  Peterbor- 
ongby  at  the  general  election  of  1852, 
he  retired  for  a  while  from  the  political 
arena,  and  passed  the  next  three  years 
of  his  life  in  the,  to  him,  undisguis- 
edly  preferable  work  of  editing  the 
Edinburgh  Review.  In  1855,  his  father*s 
death  opened  the  easy  way  to  a  seat  for 
the  Radnor  Boroughs,  and,  taking  it  with 
regret  and  reluctance,  he  had  scarcely 
shaken  hands  with  the  Returning  Officer 
after  his  election,  and  gone  back  to  town, 
when  he  was  called  upon  to  succeed  Mr. 
Gladstone  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
in  Lord  Palmerston's  Government,  and 
had  again  to  invoke  at  New  Radnor  the 
services  of  the  same  functionary.  How, 
with  the  exception-  of  a  year's  interval 
(185S-1859),  during  which  Lord  Derby 
held  office,  Sir  George  Lewis,  from  this 
time  till  the  end  of  his  life,  discharged 
the  higher  offices  of  the  Cabinet,  waiving, 
in  the  interests  of  his  party  and  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Chancellorship  of 
the  Exchequer,  to  which  Lord  Palmerston 
had  again  nominated  him  in  1859,  and  ex- 
changing the  Home  Secretaryship,  upon 
which  he  then  entered,  for  the  War  De- 

Sartment,  in  which  he  continued  till  his 
eath,  in  180B  —  is  all  matter  of  too  recent 
history  to  require  other  notice  than  simple 
reminder. .  Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  a  pub- 
lic career,  actuated  and  sustained  by  a 
paramount  sense  of  duty.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  had  he  opened  his  ears  to  the 
siren,  inclination,  the  theoretic  and  specu- 
lative life  of  a  scholar  would  at  any  time 
have  won  him  to  its  charms.  Few  men  of 
his  mark  and  antecedents  could  be  credited 
with  sincerity,  if,  on  return  to  Parliament, 
and,  as  it  turned  out,  on  the  eve  of  a  seat 
in  the  Cabinet,  they  wrote,  as  he  wrote  to 
Mr.  Greg  (Feb.  14, 1855),  **  My  desire  for 
office  at  present  is  scarcely  above  freezing- 
point."  That  with  him  they  were  uu- 
sfEected  words  of  truth  and  soberness,  is 


avouched  alike  by  his  japiilelessness  of 
character  and  his  repeatecTenunciations  of 
the  same  sentiment  throuffhout  his  cor- 
respondence. Writing  to  Mrs.  Austin  in 
1861,  he,  perhaps,  understates  his  feelings 
on  the  subject.  I  am  much  obliged  to  yon 
for  your  kind  advice,  and  am  very  glad 
that  anything  I  have  lately  said  in  Parlia- 
ment has  fiven  you  satisfaction.  I  fear  it 
has  not  been  of  much  importance.  My 
health  has  been  better  of  late ;  but  if  I 
thought  that  it  was  materially  affected  by 
my  present  mode^of  life,  I  should  not  hesi- 
tate in  giving  it  up ;  it  would  cost  me 
nothing,  as  far  as  my  own  tastes  and  in- 
clinations are  concerned,  but  rather  the  re- 
verse '•  (p.  8D7). 

It  was  probably  much  better  as  it  was. 
Literature  did  not  suffer:  for  the  states-, 
man's  experience  and  extended  view  must 
have  added  to  the  practical  value  of  the 
scholar's  lucubrations;  and  politics  were 
a  decided  gainer  by  one  who  could  so 
soundly  reinforce  modern  measures  and 
arguments  by  authority  from  the  wisdom 
of  the  ancients.  Our  own  country  is 
proud,  and  other  countries  undisguisedly 
envious,  of  the  faculty  that  later  English 
statesmen  have  developed  of  wedding 
literature  with  statecraft.  Probably  to 
none  was  this  union  so  little  of  a  toil,  so 
entirely  a  pleasure,  as  to  the  writer  of  the 
letters  before  us.  In  a  letter  to  the  Editor 
of  the  Edinburgh  Reoiew,  on  Mr.  Herman 
Merivale's  review  of  Gladstone's  **  Homeric 
Studies,"  he  evidently  draws  on  personal 
experience  when  he  refuses  to  see  any- 
thing superhuman  in  a  statesman  devoting 
his  spare  time  to  literature.  "  In  the  first 
place,"  he  writes,  *'it  seems  to  me  that 
Merivale's  remarks  upon  the  devotion  by 
a  man  of  business  of  his  spare  hours  to 
literature,  apply  more  to  himself  than  to 
Gladstone.  Ho  is  the  working  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Colonial  Office,  bound  to  give 
the  best  part  of  every  day  to  his  oflSsial 
business.  Gladstone  has  been  out  of  office 
since  February,  1855.  Daring  the  recess 
his  time  is  at  his  entire  command.  Daring 
the  session  he  has  much  spare  time  *'  (p. 
345).  And  though  here  it  may  be  just  to 
set  down  something  to  the  induitry  that 
was  a  habit,  and  to  the  addiction  to  study 
which  made  it  a  relaxation,  it  must  still  be 
owned  that  no  man  was  better  able  to 
assess  the  exact  value  of  the  contrasted 
*<  devotions  "  and  devotees,  than  Sir  George 
Lewis,  who  in  the  subordinate  as  well  as 
in  the  chief  offices  of  the  State  had  never 
swerved  from  the  daily  cultivation  of  litera- 
ture and  scholarship.  His  great  work 
**  On  the  Credibility  of  Early  Roman  His- 
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tory,"  —  corrective  of  Niebuhr,*  and  anti- 
dotal to  the  "  divination "  principle  of 
reading  and  writing  bbtory  —  was  com- 
posed and  pablished  in  the  interval  of 
withdrawal  irom  Parliament  and  office  be- 
tween 1852  and  1855.  But  he  had  then 
the  Edlnbartjfh  on  his  hands,  and  the  letters 
during  that  period  show  how  strenuous 
was  Lis  own  work  of  contribotion  to  its 
pages,  and  how  constant  his  attention  to 
Its  interests  in  suggeatinff  and  advising 
upon  the  contributions  of  others.  And 
this  was,  perhaps,  his  least  heavily-worked 
period.  He  could  make  light  of  his  ob- 
stetrical services  to  the  Edinburgh^  whereas 
his  experience,  first  and  last,  of  the  Home 
Office,  is  not  seldom  expressed  by  a  groan. 
It  was  in  higher  office  that  he  wrote  his 
treatise  on  the  "  Astronomy  of  the  An- 
cients," and  his  **  Dialogue  on  the  Best 
Form  of  Government,^'  as  well  as  that 
series  of  Essays  **  On  the  Administrations 
of  Great  Britain  from  1783  to  1830,"  which, 
collected  into  a  volume  by  Sir  Edmund 
Head  after  their  author's  decease,  estab- 
lish his  grasp  of  modern  history  and  his 
critical  interest  in  other  annals  than  those 
of  the  Ancients.  The  second  part  of  the 
**  Fables  of  Babrius,"  formed  an  editorial 
occupation  for  him  whilst  out  of  office  in 
1859  :  but  the  first  part  bears  the  date  of 
1840,  when  he  was  still  subject  to  the  dis- 
quiets of  the  Poor  Law  Board.  That  work 
by  itself  would  entitle  him  to  foremost 
rank  as  a  critical  scholar,  and  fully  justify 
Dean  Milman's  estimate  of  him,  as  **  a 
man  who  not  only  might  have  aspired  to 
the  highest  dignities  in  the  State,  but  also 
have  done  honour,  as  Greek  professor,  to 
the  modt  learned  University  in  Europe." 

With  so  much  learning  and  experience, 
such  a  grasp  of  modern  and  ancient  his- 
tory, and  a  mind  so  trained  to  sift  the  mo- 
tives of  action  and  to  divine  the  future  by 
aid  of  the  records  of  the  past,  it  is  little  to 
be  wondered  that  Sir  George  Lewis's 
judgment  came  to  regarded  by  his  col- 
leagues and  countrymen  in  the  light  of  an 
bfifia  k^  ifLK€tpiac,  Some  critics,  forsooth, 
of  the  Letters  which  his  brother  has  edit- 
ed, have  not  been  slow  to  trumpet  the  dis- 
covery that,  with  all  his  sagacity,  the 
writer  more  than  once  indulged  in  predic- 
tions, which  events  afterwards  falsified. 
But  what  is  there  in  this  discovery,  except 
that,  in  common  with  other  mere  mortals, 

*  "  LewiB."  rays  X.  Cballemel  Lsooar  in  the  Re- 
view above  referred  to. '  *  was  one  of  the  rery  ftw 
who  ooald  venture  to  expose  tha  fragile  natare  of 
Niebahr*d  struoturps.**  "  C'est  depuis  Niebuhr  qae 
lee  premieres  epoeqos  de  I'histolre  Bomaine  soat 
derenaes  le  donudne  prefbre  dea  hlsCoriaiia  a  ohim- 
**<p.822). 


his  jttdsment  was  fallible?  And  where 
among  his  contemporaries  will  they  point 
out  the  public  man,  in  whose  instance  this 
inevitable  but  possibly  humiliating  taei 
has  been  more  often  counterbalanced  by 
singularly  accurate  conjectures,  and  bv 
presages  that  have  come  true  in  the  issue  r 
Very  early  in  the  book  we  find  him  fore- 
seeing, in  a  letter  to  his  father  in  1837, 
the  result  of  the  Government  measures 
against  Canada ;  and  in  the  beginning  of 
the  next  year  the  insurrection,  which  he 
prophesied,  had  to  be  suppressed.  In  a 
letter  to  Sir  Edmund  Ilsadt,  dated  August, 
1818,  he  remarks  as  to  the  French  Bepub- 
lie,  ^'  that  people  still  talk  of  the  Comte  de 
Paris,  and  Louis  Philippe,  I  am  told,  ex- 
pects to  be  sent  for  every  day;  but  IkoM 
no  faUh  in  a  restoration."  Twenty-four 
years  have  shown  no  reason  fordemnrring 
to  the  accuracy  of  this  judgment,  nor  even 
now,  or  even  in  the  event  of  the  demise  of  11 
Thiers,  can  any  sober  man  predict  a  restorsr 
tion  of  the  Bourbons  or  the  Orleans  family. 
Of  the  ex-Emperor  of  the  French,  toe,  his 
estimate  was  from  the  first  a  just  one: 
neither  depreciative,  when  his  game  was 
hazardous,  nor  prone  to  exags^ration, 
when  success  had  assured  hi3  position  and 
almost  deified  him  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who  once  saw  nothing  in  the  prisoner  of 
Ham.  It  was  not  much,  perhaps,  to  pre* 
diet  the  disfranchisement  of  the  smiuler 
boroughs;  nor  much  more  to  divine, 
though  at  times  it  might  have  seemed 
otherwise,  '*  that  the  Peelites  and  Protec- 
tionists would  never  reunite  after  Peel's 
death. '  But  how  thoroughly  did  he  gauge 
men  and  events  when  he  added  as  a  rider 
to  that  prediction,  *^  Upon  Gladstone  it 
will  have  the  effect  of  removing  a  weight 
from  a  spring  —  he  will  come  forwud 
more,  and  take  more  part  in  discussion. 
The  general  opinion  is,  that  Gladstone  will 
renounce  his  free-trade  opinions,  and  be- 
come leader  of  the  Protectionists.  T  ex- 
r3ct  neither  the  one  event  nor  the  other, 
do  not  believe  that  Gladstone  will  give 
up  free-trade,  nor  do  I  think  that  Disraeli 
will  submit  to  bo  displaced  from  the  lead. 
Even  his  followers  could  hardly  make  such 
a  proposition  to  him"  ^p.  227).  Aed 
later  on,  how  truly  did  he  foresee,  after  his 
visit  to  his  Alma  Mater  as  Examiner  for 
the  Ireland  Scholarship  in  185S,  the  liber' 
aUzation  of  his  Oxford  supporters  whieb 
would  result  from  Mr.  Gladstone's  connec- 
tion with  the  University ;  and  the  great 
changes  which  were  in  store  for  that  seat 
of  learning  within  the  next  ten  years  (p* 
262).  This  seldom  erring  foresight  was 
apparently  a  oonseqaeaoe  of  his  carefal 
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acuming  of  the  post  in  aU  its  bearin|;ii, 
without  bias  of  p«Mion  or  partizaDtbip. 
The  latter  habit  u  Bi^nallr  iilattrated  ia 
his  oorrespondence  with  Lord  Aberdeen 
on  the  causes  of  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  ae  to 
which  his  views  tamed  oat  to  accord  with 
those  of  that  well-informed  statesman  and 
diplomatist,  whiht  in  his  correspondeDce 
with  Lord  Stanhope  it  appears  that  he 
Tiewed  a  great  deal  of  Pitt's  career  with 
moch  the  same  eyes  as  that  bistoriao.  Bat 
if  Sir  George  Lewis  had  been  oftener  in 
the  wrong  as  to  his  ooDJectnres  of  the  fu- 
tare  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Rassian  war,  io 
which  matter  he  hoped  against  hope), 
there  was  that  in  hi3  manner  of  patting 
these  gaesses  at  trath  which  shoald  dis- 
arm  the  critics  who  find  satisfaction  in 
their  faUification.  They  were  always  ex- 
presaed  with  moderation,  thoagh  withoat 
diffidence.  Never  was  man  more  thor- 
ooghly  modest  withoat  failing  in  jast  self- 
reflpect,  or  less  inclined  to  arrogate  to  him- 
•elf  infallibility,  despising  the  while  the 
opinions  of  others.  Audi  alteram  partem 
was  a  mazira  he  nerer  overlooked.  Aboat 
his  own  pablished  works,  ia  the  preparar 
tion  of  which  nothing  was  neglected  that 
ooald  enhance  their  acearacy,  whether  by 
book-research  or  by  diacassion  with  men 
best  qualified  to  throw  light  apon  the  spe- 
cial sabject  in  question,  be  evinces  in  nis 
letters  -a  characteristic  modesty.  Of  his 
c  Influence  of  Aathority  in  Matters  of 
Opinion,"  (Parker,  1849,)  he  writes  to 
Sur  £.  Head :  '*  My  book  has  been  fayoor^ 
ably  reviewed  in  the  Examiner^  AthetuBum^ 
and  some  other  newspapers,  and  nearly 
two  hundred  copies  have  been  sold,  which, 
ss  the  subject  is  not  a  very  attractive  one, 
and  the  mode  of  treatment  not  intended  to 
be  popular,  is  quite  as  much  as  I  could 
hope  for.  I  had  considerable  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  the  qaestion  of  Charoh  Au- 
thority, and  I  am  glad  to  find  that  Milman 
agrees  with  my  chapter,  who  is  an  excel- 
lent judge  of  the  matter  "  (p.  20B).  So  of 
the  sale  of  bis  book  on  Roman  History,  he 
speaks  candidlv  and  simply  in^  p.  297. 
<^  About  three  hundred  copies  of  it  have 
been  sold,  which,  for  such  a  book,  I  con- 
sider very  satisfactory."  His  eyes  were 
never  blinded  by  an  author's  dotage  over 
his  literary  bantling.  He  was  pot  solicit- 
ous of  the  kind  of  reputation  that  attracts  a 
crowd.  '^Le  travail,"  writes  his  French 
critic,^*  de  ces  ^rivains  austbres  n'est  pas 
perdu,  mais  c'est  un  capital  dormant,  et  la 
critique  ne  saurait  avoir  de  meilleur  ser- 
vice k  rendre  que  d'essayer  de  le  mettre 
envaleur"  (p.  810).  Nor  was  itdifforent 
with  his  estimate  of  his  own  political  meaa* 
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nres.  Of  hia  first  Budget  in  1855,  he  writes 
to  Sir  Edmund  Head  with  a  candour  and 
sobriety  of  tone  remarkable  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. The  city  was  full  of  his  prais- 
es as  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
here  was  he  (see  pp.  294-5)  attributing  the 
success  of  his  measure  to  the  lucky  temper 
of  the  TVmet  and  the  favourable  state  of 
the  money-market.  To  exalt  self  was 
wholly  alien  to  his  nature.  It  was  the  good 
fortune  of  the  writer  of  this  review  to  bo 
present  at  the  Badnorshire  Quarter  Ses- 
sions' dinner  in  Janaary,  1863,  when  thai 
country's  '*  most  distinguished  son "  re- 
turned thanks  for  hia  health  having  been 
drunk  by  the  magistrates'  mess  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  chairman.  Sir  Greorge  had 
just  presented  his  portrait,  by  Weigall,  to 
the  Judges'  Lodgings  attached  to  the  Shire 
Hall.  He  had,  of  course,  no  reporters  and 
a  very  limited  audience ;  but  the  writer  of 
these  lines  remembers,  as  though  it  were 
vesterday,  the  simple,  genuine,  unaffected 
languaffe  in  whieh  the  then  Secretary  «l 
War,  whom  his  country  was  so  soon  to  de- 

Elore  as  lost  to  its  service,  instilled  into  his 
earers  that  the  whole  secret  of  his  distin* 
guished  career  had  been  the  conscientious 
cultivation  of  fair,  but  not  astonishing,  gifts 
of  mind ;  and  laid  it  down,  for  the  encour- 
agement of  his  juniors  around  him,  that 
with  like  application  and  like  perseverance, 
the  same  eminence  might  be  within  the 
reach  of  themselves.  There  was  no  mock- 
modesty  in  this,  put  on  for  the  occasion* 
You  might  have  said  so  of  other  and  lesser 
men,  but  Sir  George's  character  and  man* 
ner  forbade  the  bare  suspicion.  Some  time 
after  his  death,  the  writer  mentioned  to  his 
widow,  Lady  Theresa  Lewis,  .the  impree* 
sion  which  this  after-dinner  speech  had 
made  within  its  limited  range.  She  said 
her  husband  had  not  alluded  to  it  on  his  re* 
turn  home  that  night  further  than  in  reply 
to  her  query,  ^  What  did  you  do  at  Quar« 
ter  Sessions?"  to  remark,  **They  were 
very  kind  at  the  mess,  and  drank  asy 
health.*'  The  above  reminiscence  may  be 
forgiven,  if  it  seem  to  savour  of  triviality, 
on  the  score  of  the  impression  which  Sir 
George  Lewis's  language  that  evening 
made  upon  the  writer,  the  impression  of  his 
thorough  modesty,  and  yet  thorough, 
though  temperate,  self-reliance.  In  the  pre- 
face to  the  Letters  under  review.  Sir  Gil* 
bert  Lewis  touches  in  passins  upon  his  dia* 
tinguished  brother's  simplicity  of  charac- 
ter, and  further  glances  at  his  singular  gen- 
tleness, and  avoidance  of  offence.  No  pub- 
lic mau  ever  made  fewer  enemies.  No 
publio  speaker  ever  oontrived  so  entirely 
to  banish  evea  just  and  reasonable  asperity 
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and  strong  language  from  his  speeches. 
There  was  some  little  disposition,  when 
these  Letters  first  saw  the  light,  to  hint 
that  in  his  correspondence  Sir  G.  0.  Lewis 
was  less  reticent,  and  said  his  say  on  paper 
with  a  distinctness  that  might  not  always 
be  palatable  to  the  friends  of  those  who 
were  under  discussion.  Bat  what  should 
we  think  of  the  man  who,  in  writing  to  his 
friend,  used  reserve,  or  kept  back  his  can- 
did opinion  and  his  honest  conviction? 
Would  not  a  suspicion  arise  that  gentleness 
was  lameness,  thatshyness  of  speaking-out 
was  constitucional  weakness,  if  of  men  and 
books  a  letter- writer  shrank  from  express- 
ing Vhat  he  thought  without  fear  and  with- 
out favour  ?  A  correspondence  would  as- 
suredly be  as  well  left  in  the  escritoire  to 
moulder,  if  all  its  frankness  and  plain  speak- 
ing had  **  to  be  ironed  out  of  it "  before  it 
was  judged  fit  for  the  public  eye.  Sir 
George  Lewis's  letters  do  evince  that  in- 
dependence of  ludgment  and  Criticism,  as 
to  men  and  books,  which  we  should  expect 
in  one  so  competent  to  arrive  at  a  just  es- 
timate, and  so  honest  as  to  suppress  noth- 
ing that  was  strongly  borne  in  upon  his 
mind.  Yet  his  frankness  is  never  rashness. 
Every  word  is  weighed  and  considered. 
Before  we  had  got  a  sight  of  the  volume, 
we  gleaned  from  the  pages  of  a  review  that 
Sir  George  Lewis  haa  an  antipathy  to  the 
principality  of  which  he  was  a  native  and 
a  chief  ornament,  and  that  he  said  '*  Amen  *' 
in  one  of  his  letters  to  a  pious  wish  of  an 
outspoken  Englishman  —  "  That  the  devil 
would  fly  away  with  this  race  of  Celtic  sav- 
ages." Such  strong  expressions  looked 
very  unlikely  to  have  received  plenary  en- 
dorsement from  one,  whose  patrimony  and 
antecedents  were  mainly  Welsh.  And  a 
reference  to  the  book  itself  cleared  Sir 
George  Lewis.  The  "  Amen  "  was  Sir  Ed- 
mund Head's.  The  reviewer,  trusting  a 
little  too  implicitly  to  his  paper-knife's  sur- 
rey of  the  pages,  attributea  the  letter  in 
question  to  Sir  George  Lewis,  whereas  it 
was  that  of  his  friend  and  future  colleague. 
In  his  reply,  Sir  George  admits  the  defec- 
tive intelligence  of  the  Welsh,  which  he 
rightly  or  wrongly  assumes  to  have  called 
forth  the  anathema,  and  does  not  see  how 
it  is  to  be  improved  until  the  villanous 
Welsh  language  is  got  rid  of  (p.  79).  Of 
authors  we  admit  that  his  criticism  is  often 
free.  He  does  not  mince  matters,  for  ex- 
ample, when  recording  his  impressions  of 
Hookham  Prere  at  Malta  (p.  71) ;  of  Baden 
Powell  and  the  mistranslations  in  his  **  His- 
,  tory  of  Philosophy "  (p.  32) ;  of  Glad- 
stone's '*  Homeric  Studies  "  (p.  8-33) ;  and 
of  Fronde's  historical  sophistry  (p.  34d). 


He  speaks  out,  too,  and  that  in  a  man 
orthodox  vein  than  might  have  been  ex* 
pected,  respecting  Hampden's  **Bamp(oo 
Lectures ;  "  but  perhaps  the  strongest  snd 
most  adverse  critieisms  in  the  whole  cor- 
respondence are  those  on  Hallam  and  Ms- 
caulay.  *^  I  have  read,"  he  writes  from-Mslta 
to  his  father,  **  Macaalay's  article  on  Lord 
Bacon  in  the  Edinburgh  ReoKw,  It  is*  writ- 
ten in  his  usual  sparkling,  lively,  antitheti- 
cal style,  and  the  historical  part  of  it  is  in- 
teresting and  amusing.     His  remarks  on 
the  ancient  philosophy  are,  for  the  most 
part,  shallow  and  ignorant  in  the  extrem*!; 
his  objections  to  the  utility  of  logic  are  tbe 
stale  commonplaces  which  all  enemies  of 
accurate  knowledge  and  the  eulogists  of 
common    sense,  practical  men,  &&,  hsve 
been  always  putting  forth.    There  is  gen- 
erall/  throughout    the  article  a  want  of 
soundness  and    coherency,  and  a  paerile 
and  almost  girlish  affectation  of  tinsel  o^ 
nament,  which,  coming  from  a    man  of 
nearly  forty,  convince  me  that  Macaulsy 
will  never  be  anything  more  than  s  rhe- 
torician" (p.  93).    However  severe,  the 
justice  of  these  remarks  can  hardly  be  de- 
nied;   and  that  the  expreasion  of  them 
should  be  strong  and  outright  is  the  less 
to    be  wondered  at,  if  we  consider  bow 
plain,  unaffected,  and  inornate  was  Sk 
Georore's  own  style  and  composition.  Here 
and  there,  in  his  letters,  when  he  half-jest- 
ingly  puts  a    word  in    other   speakers' 
mouths,    and    imagines    what    so-aad-io 
should  have  said  or  might  have  said,  be 
seems  to  use  grander  language  and  more 
elaborate  perils ;  but  the  impression  left 
on  the  mind  is  that  in  such  cases  he  tatet 
off  the  ornamental  style  which  the  world 
applauds,  whilst   in  his  own  letters  sod 
writings  he  adheres  to  the  plain,  direst, 
even  tenor  of  diction  which  approved  it- 
self to    his    clearness    and    accuracy  of 
thought.    It  is  conceivable  that  some  my 
impute  harshness  of  judgment  to  a  stno- 
ture  on  Sir  Walter  Scott,  which  occurs  in 
one  of  the  letters  from  Malta,  and  wbieh 
is  undoubtedly  more  strongly  and  vehe- 
mently expressed  than  is  Sir  George  Lew- 
is's wont.    «  What  a  picture  of  Sir  Wsl- 
ter  Scott's  character  is  exhibited  in  Lo<^- 
hart*s  Life  of  him.    How  low  and  valgsr 
his  objects,  and  how  sordid  his  views  of 
literature.     He  contracted  to  deliver  nov- 
els as  a  Manchester  manufacturer  might 
contract  to  deliver  bales  of  calico ;  and  be 
received  the  money  in  advance  in  order  to 
buy  farms  and  pay  far  gilt  forniture  "  (p- 
102).    Strong  language,  undoubtedly ;  yet 
not,  after  all,  more  condemnatory,  in  brie( 
of  the  grand  mistake  of  a  noble  life  than 
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wms,  m  extengOf  an  Article  by  a  not  nn- 
firiendly  haod  in  the  Quarterly  some  foiir 
years  ago.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  Sir  George  Lewis  could  see  little  in 
^  Fickwick "  (of  which  he  read  but  the 
first  and  worst  half) ;  that  he  considered 
it  an  imitation .  of  Theodore  Hook,  and 
aogured  for  it  only  a  short-lired  popular- 
ity (p.  94).  The  Pickwickian  rein  was 
not  exactly  the  one  into  which  he  would 
most  readily  enter;  though  there  could  be 
no  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that 
he  was  deficient  in  a  sense  of  humour,  or 
was  unable  to  conceive  or  *'  take  '^  a  joke, 
6ufiaTt  fiei6i6<jvn — yiXuc  di  ol  elxero  ;t<^^^* 
ffiB  eye  twinkled  with  quiet  fun,  though 
the  load  Uu;;h  was,  we  suspect  an  utter 
stranger  to  him.  The  earlier  letters  often 
record  a  joke,  e.47.,  about  the  man  applying 
**for  two  maruiamif**  and  the  noble  lord 
■*  who  had  been  too  sick  in  crossing  from 
Dover  to  Calais  to  allow  him  to  think  of 
crossing  the  Simplon.^  His  famous  moL* 
aboat  life's  being  yery.  tolerable  but  for 
its  amusements,  does  not  crop  out  in  the 
now-printed  correspondence,  bub  we  de- 
tect one  or  two  yariatiOns  of  it,  notably 
when  he  refers  to  a  series  of  duty  gaieties 
which  he  has  been  going  through  for  his  con- 
tiUuents.  And  humour,  not  to  say  satire, 
larks  in  a  good  many  of  his  descriptions 
of  men  and  peoples,  one  instance  of  which 
is  the  passage  where  writing  from  Malta, 
he  sketches  its  chief  agitatpr.  <'  Mitroyich, 
the  Maltese  0*Connell,  seems  to  me  from 
his  letters  to  be  a  well-meaning,  but  er- 
exceedingly  weak  man.  It  is  evident  that 
he  wishes  the  Government  to  buy  him  up. 
I  suspect  that  he  might  be  had,  body  and 
aoal,  for  £200  a-year.  The  people,  of 
coarse,  think  him  a  giant "  (p.  64).  And 
the  same  vein  is  here  and  there  traceable 
in  his  letters  of  a  much  later  date.  It  ran, 
of  course,  playfully  but  undisguisedly 
through  the  m'ock  interpretation  of  the 
Hey-diddle-diddle  inscription,  a  happy 
skit  at  the  wordy  waste  of  erudition 
of  tfonjecture-loving  commentators,  and 
passed  into  keener,  though  still  good-ua- 
tared,  irony  in  the  pamphlet,  after  the 
manner  of  Whately's  "  Historic  Doubts," 
wherein  he  propounded  **  suggestions  for 
the  application  of  the  Egyptological  meth- 
od to  Modern  History."  In  this  brochure, 
which  he  circulated  privately,  whilst  Sec- 
retary at  War,  and  which  is  by  far  too 

•  As  Is  remftrked  by  a  oorretpondent  of  the  TimM. 
this  mot  \A  upoiU  bv  the  tttbstitatioii  of"  plessares  '* 
or  "  eiOoymeotft  *' for  the  word  of  which  they  are 
•apposed  to  be  ■ynonym*.  The  whole  point  of  the 
MTtiDjr  to  that  In  Sir  Geonre  Lewis's  opinion 
•«  amosementji "  are  neither  pieasnrei  nor  ei^oy- 
its.    Be«  Time»  of  Sept.  18»  1872. 


little  known,  he  demolishes  the  false  prin- 
ciples of  hypothetical  reconstruction  of 
history  by  establishing  a  mock  theory  of 
re-duplication,  as  regards  the  Stuart  dy- 
nasty in  England,  and  as  regards  St.  Paul's 
in  London  and  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  '*  The 
history  of  England,  propealy  reformed', 
will  exhibit  the  true  succession  of  Wil- 
liam HI.  after  Charles  I.,  and  will  elimi- 
nate the  two  intermediate  King)  denom- 
inated Charles  H.  and  James  11.,  a^  un- 
meaning repetitions  of  Charles  I.  and  Jam*  s 
I.,  and  as  identical  with  Jaroe^  and  Charles, 
the  two  Stuart  pretenders."  Such  is  one  oT 
the  theses  which  he  works  out  so  amuiiingly 
that  we  cannot  but  commend  our  readers 
to  invest  a  shilling  in  the  purchase  of  the 
pamphlet,  still  to  be  had  at  Messrs.  Long- 
mans*.* 

fiut  we  must  not  overstep  the  limits  of 
our  space.  Before  glancing  off  to  this 
question  of  the  humorous  element  in  Sir 
George  Lewis's  character,  we  had  meant 
to  refer  to  one  or  two  of  the  notices  he* 
gives  in  passing  of  political  men,  and  in 
which  he  awards  his  praise  and  respect  by 
no  means  at  the  prompting  of  party  feel- 
ing. He  is  naturally  appreciative  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  though  he  takes  care  to  enu- 
merate the  claims  of  that  statesman  to  the 
public  confidence  with  much  fairness.  He 
seems  to  have  formed  (^perhaps  to  some 
extent  he  inherited  from  his  father)  a  very 
high  opinion,  within  certain  limits,  of  the 
great  I)uke  of  Wellington's  capacity  for 
statesmanship.  He  always  speaks  of  the 
late  I^rd  Derby  with  respect;  but  in  his 
survey  of  the  ranks  opposed  to  him  in  the 
battle  of  politics,  he  appears  to  have 
marked  out  the  present  Lord  Lytton  as 
one  of  the  ablest  of  his  compeers.  Twice 
in  the  later  letters  does  he  express  the  im- 
pressions made  upon  him  by  that  dis- 
tinguished writer's  statesmanlike  gifls,  and 
comprehensiveness  of  mind.  Amongst 
authors,  he  was  justly  drawn  towards  his 
friend  and  correspondent,  Mr.  Grote,  whose 

•  In  keeping  with  thin  latent  homoar  waa  h\» 
readinoM  of  quotation,  whloh  sanietimet  exhibited 
itself  in  aa  happy  retorts  as  the  best  on  the  record  < 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  One  day  In  the  ilou^ 
of  Commons,  Mr.  Didraell,  imputing  to  Sir  Geirg  • 
Lewin.  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  common- 
place  ideas  and  ezoesBire  prudence,  applied  to  liim 
IJoraoe's  line,  "  Serpit  bumi  tutus  nimium  timid: 
usque  prooeilsB."  In  this  shape  and  as  levelled  at 
one  so  rail  of  Horace  the  shot  was  liassrdoua.  The 
ambitious  flights  and  fk<equent  fklls  of  Mr.  Disraeli 
provoKed  a  letort  fh>m  8Ir  Qeorge.  which  he  had 
not  long  to  wait  fbr.  Caution,  he  replied,  was  winter 
policy  than  that  of  his  honourable  fViend  who 
'•  Dum  yitat  hamaro,  mibes  et  inania  oaptet."  We 
owe  this  story  to  the  Hwu€  €lei  Dtius  Monde$.  8ir 
George's  rcpnr  to  Mr.  Darby  Griffiths  about  the  rola* 
tive  merits  of  the  great  and  small  bore  is  too  woli 
known  to  need  recital. 
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** History  of  Greece"  he  enthusiastically 
admired,  although  never  scrupling  to  point 
oat  aught  on  which  he  differed  from  him 
in  his  arguments.  .Candour  and  self-re- 
spect, indeed,  were  essential  elements  of 
his  praise,  whenever  and  wherever  be- 
S^wed ;  and  the  result  of  an  expression 
of  doubt  or  difference  of  opinion  by  Sir 
C&orge  Lewis  must  have  been  the  further- 
ance of  truth,  his  devotion  to  which  was 
paramount.* 

We  cannot  close  oar  notice  of  these 
betters  without  grateful  reference  to  **  the 
i»atience  in  imparting  knowledge/'  which 
their  editor  notes  as  being  one  character- 
istic of  the  writer  of  them.  With  so  much 
to  give  and  so  little  to  take,  he  might  have 
sat  selfishly  alone  on  the  serene  heights  of 
learning  and  literature,  and  wrapt  himself, 
as  many  of  like  eminence  have  done,  in  his 
own  researches  and  intellectual  aspira- 
tions. But,  on  the  contrary,  he  never 
seemed  so  happy  as  when  coming  down, 
without  even  a  suspicion  of  condeicension, 
to  the  level  of  lesser  men.  The  stores  of 
his  own  literary  acquisition  were  at  all 
times  open  to  their  disposaL  lie  would 
write  letters,  one  after  auother,  following 
iu>  any  hint  he  had  given  in  converaation 
of  a  good  subject  for  an  article ;  and  take 
a  world  of  pains  in  looking  over  other 
men's  proofs,  and  lending  his  ^  obstetrical " 
aid  in  the  bringing  to  light  of  their  literary 
bantlings.  Publishers,  aware  that  they 
might  trespass  upon  his  thorough  sym- 
pathy with  the  interests  of  literature, 
would  solicit  his  perusal  of  manuscripts 
submitted  to  them,  and  fiud  him  within  a 
few  days  bringing  or  sending  them  his 
opinion  which  was  sure  to  be  based  upon 
a  oonscientious  reading.  The  book  before 
ua  affords  instances  of  his  accessibility  to 
all  who  sought  information :  e.^.,  his  ex- 
haustive examination  of  the   theory  of 

.•  A  word  most  be  said  in  refi>renoe  to  s  nilMon- 
fl^tlon  of  Sir  George  LevrU'i  oharsoter  sad  habita 
by  one  who  has  in  so  many  points  wonderflillj  ap« 
predated  them,  the  French  journalist  f\rom  whom 
we  have  more  than  once  quoted.  Speaicins  of  hU 
•mental  bias  he  calls  him.  evidently  wltn  an  idea  that 
it  oonveyed  a  compliment,  "  on  homme  alfhiDohl  de 
route  saperttition.  II  n'en  avait  aueune:  aussi  le 
Oimmche  — etalt-ll  son  grand  Jonr  de  trarall,  oelal 
<iu*ll  vaqualt  oxdaelvement  a  ce  qae  J'jtppeUeraisaes 
occupations  palennei,*'  (p  821 )  For  ifanC  of  a  more 
authoritative  negative  to  the  imprcMlon  these  words 
oonvey,  we  venture  to  assert,  upon  sufficient  gr^andSt 
that,  though  the  last  man  to  make  a  show  of  hii  re- 
ligious duties,  Sir  George  Lewid  was  regular  la  the 
p^furmanoe  of  them,  and  in  town  and  eountry 
alike  a  reverent  observer  of  the  Sabbath.  In  fact, 
the  picture  of  the  statesman  devoting  his  Sunday  to 
pagan  llteratore  Is  eminently  Fraaeh,  sad  at  the 
same  time  eminently  flmdAal. 


Mesmer  to  Mrs.  Edward  Yilliers ;  his  ex- 
planation of  ''esthetics  and  sssthetieal'' 
to  Miss  Duff  Gordon;  and  his  contnbu- 
tions,  from  ancient  horticulture  for  the 
most  part,  to  his  brother's  article  on  Gar- 
deninff,  in  the  Edinburgh,  His  well-di- 
gested learning  did  not  puff  him  up,  hot 
was  ready,  taken  for  what  it  waa  worth, 
for  the  use  of  his  friends  and  of  the  pub- 
lic. It  was  most  unlike  that  which  is  apt- 
ly described  in  "  Gondibert :  " 

For  though  books  serve  as  diet  of  the  mind. 
If  knowledge,  early  got,  self  value  breeds. 

By  false  digestion  it  is  turned  to  wind. 
And  what  should  nourish  on  the  eater  feeda 

The  present  reviewer  might  add  more, 
from  his  own  experience  of  Sir  George 
Lewis's  constant  interest  and  kindly  aid  in 
his  own  literary  undertakings,  and  deal  in 
reminiscences  of  the  encouragement  he 
gave  him  in  the  translation  of  Babrina, 
aiid  in  the  study  of  proverb-  and  fable* 
literature.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  an 
article,  ^  In  Memoriam,"  by  the  penner  of 
these  words,  appeared  in  a  Scotch  educa- 
tional magazine,  and  called  forth  a  letter 
to  the  editor  from  Professor  Coningtoe. 
Differing  from  us  on  the  controversy  as  to 
the  second  part  of  Babrius,  Mr.  ConiDgton 
warmly  concurred  in  the  tone  and  spirit 
of  the  notice,  which  had  dwelt  on  Sir  6. 
C.  Lewis's  sympathy  with  his  fellow-work- 
ers in  literature  ^  and  added  words  which 
may  serve  as  one  of  numberless  testi- 
monies to  the  same  fact :  ^  My  acquaint- 
ance with  Sir  G.  I^wis  was  mainly  a  lit- 
erary one,  but  his  personal  kindness  and 
courtesy  were  unfeiling :  and  it  is  not  easv 
to  exaggerate  what  scholarship  has  suf- 
fered in  the  loss  of  a  statesman  who  was 
himself  a  working  scholar."  * 

It  remains  to  thank  Sir  Gilbert  Lewis 
for  having  collected  and  systematiied  as 
much  as  came  within  his  reach  of  the  cor- 
respondence of  one  whom  his  country  will 
ever  hold  in  honour.  The  fraternal  duty 
will  not  only  throw  additional  light  on 
Sir  George's  views  and  opinions,  but  will 
serve  more  completely  to  identify  him  as  a 
man,  who,  to  quote  Philip  Van  Artevelde, 

**  Knew  himself  and  knew  the  ways  belbrt 
him: 
And  from  among  them  ohooe  coosiderately: 
And,  having  chosen,  with  a  stedfast  mind 
Pursued  his  purposes.*' 

Jambs  Dayiu. 
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From  Nature. 
y£SUVlUS. 


Thk  BcieDtific  reaolts  of  the  late  erap- 
tiOQ  of  Vesavias  promise  to  be  as  import- 
ant to  EcieDce  as  the  phenomena  were 
erand  and  awe-inspiring  to  the  spectator. 
Not  only  has  Prof.  Pahnieri  published  an 
acconnt  of  the  obsetvations  from  his  dan- 
gerous standpoint,  in  Italian  and  German, 
which  will  shortly  make  its  appearanc3 
here  in  the  English  translation  by  Mr. 
Mallet,  but  M.  Henri  Saussare  has  also 
published  in  the  Geneva  BiblUfthhjue  Uni- 
verselle  an  account  of  an  excursion  made 
by  him  to  Vesuvius  about  the  middle  of 
last  May,  shortly  after  the  violent  eruption 
of  April.  This  account,  given  by  such  a 
competent  observer,  is  so  interesting  and 
valuable,  from  all  points  of  view,  that  it 
must  be  regarded  as  a  most  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  literature  of  one  of  the  most 
popularly-known  volcanoes  on  our  planet. 

Vesuvius,  as  Prof.  Phillips  has  taught  us, 
was  formerly  a  mountain  forming  a  vast 
circle,  whose  central  part,  occupied  partly 
by  a  crater  —  which,  without  doubt,  has 
been  often  displaced  within  the  limits  of 
the  circumference  —  was  not  less  than 
three  kilometres  in  diameter,  and  the  pro- 
jecting part  of  which,  occupied  at  present 
by  the  cone,  formed  then  only  a  kind  of 
plateau.  The  famous  eruption  of  a.d.  79, 
which  happened  unexpectedly  after  a  very 
long  period  of  repose,  entirely  changed  the 
form  of  the  mountain.  Very  little  lava 
seems  to  have  been  given  forth  during  that 
eruption,  which  was  characterized  by  tre- 
mendous showers  of  stones  and  ashes,  and 
by  rivers  of  mud.  This  it  was  that  buried 
Pompeii  and  Herculaqeum,  the  former  be- 
ing covered  by  fifteen  feet,  the  latter  by 
thirty  or  forty  feet,  of  debris^  and  which, 
at  the  same  time,  appears  to  have  formed, 
by  accumulation,  the  present  mountain  of 
Vesuvius,  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  an- 
dent  circle,  the  work  having  been  complet- 
ed by  innumerable  successive  eruptions. 

The  Vesuvius  group,  then,  is  at  present 
composed  of  two  distinct  mountains  — 
namely,  the  ooue  of  Vesuvius,  and  the  rest 
of  the  ancient  circle  which  form,  to  the 
north  and  west,  a  vast  amphitheatre, 
named  La  Somma.  Between  the  two  moun- 
tains is  an  elevated  horse-shoe  shaped  val- 
ley, the  middle  part  of  which  bears  the 
name  of  A  trio  del  CavaliOf  and  the  upper 
extrem  ty,  towards  the  east,  that  of  Ca- 
nale  del  Inferno,  This  elevated  valley  is 
depressed  and  widened  towards  the  west, 
where  it  takes  the  name  of  Gli  Atri,  and 
ends  by  beins  lost  upon  the  slopes  of  the 
Piano  which  form  the  buttresses  of  the  two 


mountains,  and  which  emerge  by  variow 
ravines  into  the  plains  which  stretch  from 
San  Sebastiano  to  Torre  del  Gre<:o. 

This  description  would  be  incomplete  if 
we  did  not  mention  a  knoll  or  hillock,  ap- 
parently insignificant,  but  in  reality  of 
great  importance  from  the  part  it  plays  in 
giving  direction  to  the  lava.  This  little 
eminence,  named  Monte  de  Canteroni,  has 
the  form  of  an  elongated  saddleback;  it 
runs  east  and  west,  parallel  with  the  west- 
ern extremity  of  the  crest  of  La  Somma, 
rising  towards  Vesuvius.  It  divides,  as  it 
were,  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  the  out- ' 
let  of  the  elevated  valley,  and  as  it  does 
not  reach  the  foot  of  the  cone  of  Vesuvi- 
us, it  forms  only  an  incomplete  partition 
which  divides  the  currents  of  laya  flowing 
out  of  Atrio  del  Cavallo.  At  the  lower  or 
western  extremity  of  this  saddleback  is 
situated  the  Observatory. 

The  greatest  overflows  are  always  those 
which  make  their  way  across  the  mass  of 
the  mountain  ;  for  when  a  volcano  has  ao- 
quired  a  certain  height,  the  weight  of  the 
hquid  column  which  issues  from  the  vent 
becomes  so  considerable  that  the  incandes- 
cent matter  must  rush  from  the  fissures  at 
a  lower  level.  But,  for  a  certain  number 
of  years,  the  centre  of  eruption  of  lava 
seems  to  have  shifted  towards  Atrio  del 
Cavallo,  in  the  elevated  valley  situated  ber 
tween  the  two  mountains. 

In  1855  and  the  following  years,  erup- 
tions made  their  way  or  had  been  thrown 
upon  this  point,  and  have  transformed  the 
elevated  valley  into  a  sort  of  sea  of  lava, ' 
which  at  present  may  be  about  1,000  me- 
tres in  breadth.  The  burning  torrent 
makes  its  way  to  the  west,  but  on  leaving 
the  valley  of  Atrio,  it  very  soon  encoun- 
ters Monte  de  Canteroni,  which  divides  the 
current  into  two  unequal  parts,  giving  to 
each  a  different  direction,  throwing  back 
the  principal  stream  on  the  left  iuto  Fosso 
Vetraea,  and  the  small  part  on  the  right, 
upon  the  slopes  of  the  Piano.  The  lava 
does  not  scoop  out  but  only  rolls  along  the 
ground,  the  eroded  ravines  which  furrow 
the  sides  of  the  mountain  becomming  ne- 
cessarily their  natural  channel «.  Thus  the 
successive  currents  have  followed  very 
nearly  the  same  channel,  being  superim- 
posed on  each  other  through  a  great  part 
of  their  course.  When  the  lava  streams 
are  of  considerable  depth,  they  ofben  pass 
over  small  inequalities  of  ground,  and  leap 
to  right  and  left  when  they  strike  against 
any  considerable  obstacle. 

A  good  carriage  road  leads  from  Resina 
as  far  as  the  Observatory,  across  the  culti- 
vated slopes  which  are  covered  with  houses. 
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At  less  thnn  a  kilometre  firom  the  Observa- 
tory, the  road  traverses  the  lava  of  1858, 
which  has  covered  up  the  old  route,  aud 
through  which  it  has  become  necsssary  to 
reopen  the  way.  Almost  immediately  af- 
ter having  passed  the  lava,  the  Observato- 
ry is  reached,  where  Prof.  Palmieri  eo- 
journed  during  the  terrible  days  of  the 
last  eruption.  This  building,  situated  at 
a  height  of  000  metres,  is  a  substantial  | 
freestone  structure  of  two  stories,  sur- 
rounded by  beautiful  terraces  which  over- 
ijok  the  lava  field  on  all  sides,  and  the 
edges  of  which  are  enclosed  by  a  hand- 
some railini;  not  much  in  keepini;  with  the 
desolate  aspect  of  the  place.  M.  Palmieri 
has  been  compelled,  from  the  want  of 
trained  assist^ints,  to  set  up  registering  ap- 
paratus, find  can  obtain  certain  connected 
observations  only  durin<;  the  time  of  his 
occasional  stay  at  the  Observatory.  But 
for  this  circumstance,  the  last  eruption 
would  probably  have  been  foreseen  for 
some  time. 

From  the  Observatory,  the  summit  of 
Mount  Vesuvius  can  be  reached  in  two 
hours.  The  road  skirts  the  immense  fields 
of  black  lava  which  stretch  between  Monte 
Canteroni  and  the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  and 
which  have  been  formed  by  the  recent 
eruptions  as  they  escaped  from  Atrio  del 
Cavallo.  The  lava  of  April  26  M.  de  Saus- 
Bure  found  already  quite  cooled  on  the  sur- 
face. There  would  not  appear  to  be  a 
greater  amount  of  incandescence  at  the 
bottom  of  any  crevasse,  although  the  mat- 
ter certainly  preserves  its  heat  under  the 
superficial  stratum,  as  was  attested  by  the 
great  number  of  fumaroles  encountered 
almost  everywhere.  These  emanations 
escaped  for  the  most  part  from  little  kilns, 
or  swollen  crevasses,  which  communicate 
by  clefts  with  the  deeper  lava.  Around 
some  of  these  fires  there  prevailed  a  strong 
odour  of  hydrochloric  acid,  while  other 
vents  did  not  emit  anything  but  steam  or 
warm  air.  These  are,  indeed,  the  success- 
ive phases  which  mark  these  emanations 
of  lava  until  they  reach  complete  cool- 
ness. 

At  first,  the  whole  surface  of  the  lava- 
stream  ?  seems  to  exhale  steam  and  hvdro- 
chloric  ac  d,  and  the  atmosphere  is  filled 
with  a  disagreeable  odour  which  make) 
breathing  uncomfortable.  But  very  quick- 
ly the  exhalations  are  localized  around  the 
little  centres  of  fire,  whose  activity  contin- 
ues for  many  months,  and  emanations  from 
which  are  gradually  modified.  Thu^  as 
seen  from  N^iples  at  the  time  of  the  visit, 
the  whole  of  the  lava  appeared  to  be  smok- 
ing, and  it  was  possible  clearly  to  distin- 


guish the  tracks  of  tho  whitish  vapourg 
which  appeared  to  wander  over  the  sun 
face ;  but  close  at  hand  there  was  nothing 
to  bo  seen  but  the  fumaroles,  between  each 
of  which  there  is  plenty  of  space.    The 
gas  and  the  hot  vapours  which  the  lava 
emits  are    charged   with  numerous  sub- 
stances, and  become  the  source  of  mineral 
deposits  which  fill  the  tourist  with  wonder. 
One  of  the  most  curious   phenomena  ob- 
served is  the  power  of  burning  lava  to  re- 
tain an  enormous  quantity  of  water  and 
salt,  which  it  does  not  allow  to  escape  an- 
til  it  begins  to  cool.    The  formation  of 
salt  is  shown  generally  over  the  whole 
stretch  of   lava  emitted  in  1872.    Soon 
after  the  surface  cools  it  is  covered  with  a 
light  crust  of  salt,  which  forms  iu  similar 
fiowcry  patterns  on   the  beds  of  cinders 
that  cover  the  plains,  the  cinders  them- 
selves emitting  everywhere  hydrochloric 
acid.    The  first  showers  caused  this  de- 
posit rapidly  to  disappear,  and  there  re- 
mained on  the  12th  of  May  only  scanty 
traces,  except  on  the  lower  surface  of  tho 
blocks,  where  the  rai&  had  not  the  power 
to  dissolve  it.    But  the  salt  continued  to 
be  deposited  in  the  vents,  from  which  were 
detached  beautiful  crystals  and  graceful 
concretions ;  it  continued  also  to  be  formed 
upon  the  (rreat  deposits  of  cinders  on  the 
cone  of  Vesuvius,  and,  even  on  May  19, 
the  summit  of  the  mountain,  as  seen  from 
the  Observatory,  appeared  firom  this  cause 
as  if  sprinkled  with  snow. 

Next  to  salt,  the  substanoe  which  ia 
formed  in  greatest  abundance  upon  the 
lava  is  chloride  of  iron,  which  assumes  the 
most  varied  tints  according  to  its  sur- 
roundings, but  is  in  general  of  a  beautifol 
yellow,  ofien  orange,  and  is  easily  mistaken 
for  sulphur.  A  multitude  of  other  sub- 
stances are  deposited  around  the  smoke- 
vents  besides  those  which  have  been 
named.  These  are  for  the  most  part  met- 
allic compounds,  especially  chlorides,  and 
more  rarely  sulphur  compounds.  There 
are  chlorides  of  copper  and  lead,  hamatite 
and  magnetic  iron  ore,  gypsum,  &c.  The 
peroxide  of  iron,  in  particular,  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  life  of  these  fuma* 
roles ;  it  appears  to  be  formed  by  decom- 
position of  chloride  of  iron ;  the  protub- 
erances of  the  scorisa  are  often  covered 
with  the  substance,  which  gives  them  the 
richest  and  most  brilliant  variegated  ap- 
pearance. 

The  origin  of  these  many  substances  has 
considerably  occupied  the  attention  of 
chemists,  and  has  not  yet  been  satisfsc- 
torily  explained ;  but  the  form  of  the  con 
cretions,  as  much  as  the  accumulation  of 
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aabstance,  apparently  foreign  to  lava,  indi- 
cate that  they  are  formed  by  sublimation. 

When  the  summit  of  the  cone  was  ap- 
proached, fine  ashes  were  found  scattered 
aboat  the  transverse  rents  that  are  apt  to 
be  taken  for  ruptures  caused  by  the  con- 
cuaaions     accompanying     the     eruptions. 
Bat    violent  fissures  would  rather  have 
formed  radiating  .or  longitudinal    rents, 
while  these  are  perhaps  only  the  effect  of 
the  settlement  of  the  cinders  which  nat- 
urally tend  to  act  in  the  direction  of  the 
direction  of  the  greatest  slope,  and  to  give 
rise  to  fiitsnres  analogous  to  those  which 
are  observed  in  the  centre  of  the  Alps. 
It  ia  to  this  same  phenomenon  that  must 
be  attributed  the  step-like  structure,  traces 
of  which  are  met  with  on  the  external  face 
of    the    summit    of    the    mountain,    and 
which  is  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  lower  ed?e  of  the  rents  must  be  ele- 
vated  by  the  settlement,  while  the  upper 
edge  remains  uoaffected,  or  is  itself  low- 
ered in  supplying  the  matter  which  after- 
wards fills  the  rents.    On  the  outside  face 
of  the  cone,  these  steps  are  scarcely  more 
than  three  or  four  inches  in  height,  but  on 
the   margin   of  the  internal  face   of  the 
south-west  side  of  the  crater  are    four 
large  sharp-edged  steps  of  more  than  a 
metre  high,  arranged  stair-wise,  the  forma- 
tion of  wiiich  can  scarcely  be  explained 
otherwise  than  by  a  deposit  or  a  flow  of 
ashes  accumulated  at  the  end  of  the  last 
eruption. 

A  vast  transverse  funnel,  much  larger 
than  it  is  broad j  occupies  the  south-west 
part  of  the  summit  of  the  cone,  and  this 
gnlf  is  itself  divided  at  the  bottom  by  a 
partition  of  rocks  which  divides  it  into  two 
compartments.  A  *  third  crater  occupies 
the  north  part,  and  is  separated  from  the 
first  by  a  considerable  wall  of  rocks.  This 
latter  crater  opens  into  the  great  north 
fissure  which  descends  into  Atrio  del 
Cavallo;  it  was  opened  during  the  last 
eruption  at  the  expense  of  an  adventitious 
cone  raised  in  1855,  and  appears  to  have 
been  the  most  active,  since  it  is  upon  its 
side  that  the  mountain  is  rent  as  far  as  the 
base  of  the  cone;  however,  it  has  not 
ejected  any  lava,  this  having  found  its  way 
out  by  the  bottom  of  the  fissure.  During 
the  eruption  the  lava  was  raised  as  far  as 
the  summit  of  the  mountain  —  it  has  filled 
to  the  brim  the  double  crater  on  the  south- 
west—  yet  two  days  after  this  the  lava 
had  escaped  by  the  south  side  ;  for  on  the 
24th  of  April  it  overflowed  the  crater  and 
formed  three  streams  on  the  south,  the 
west,  and  the  north-east,  which  flowed 
down  the  slopes  of  the  cone,  and  lost 


themselves  among  the  fields  of  lava  under 
neath.  After  this  event  the  lava  fell  back 
to  the  bottom  rjf  the  craters. 

The  depth  of  the  crater  may  be  esti- 
mated at  about  130  metres.    The  bottom 
appears  to  be  full  of  d^ris  and  ashes,  but 
shows  no  sign  of  incandescence,  nor  of  any 
adventitious  cone ;  no  smoke  ascends,  and 
the   volcano,    after    its    convulsion,    has 
apparently  fallen  into  a  complete  sleep. 
The  only  signs  of  activity  are  seen  in  tii<* 
numerous  unimportant  jets  of  white  vapour 
which  escape  either  ifrom  the  bottom   or 
from  various  points  in  the  walls,  and  which 
appear   to    dissolve    in    the   atmosphere. 
Nevertheless,  us  seen  from  Naples,  Vesu- 
vius always  appears  with  a  light  smoke 
hanging  over  it,  which  is  invisible  on  the 
mountain  itself.    On  the  side  next  Pompeii 
only,  to  the  east  and  north-east  the  slopes 
are  macadamized  by  bomb  like  blocks  of 
the  size  of  the  head.    The  crater  must  have 
projected  from  all  sides  a  shower  of  such 
blocks,  but  over  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
mountain  this  deposit  must  have  been  cov- 
ered by  a  thick  bed  of  ashes ;  and  since 
these  blocks  are  seen  only  on  the  the  east, 
it  is  evident  that  at  the  time  of  the  last 
eruption  of  cinders  a  violent  wind  must 
have  blown  them  to  the  opposite  side.    The 
large  blocks,  if  they  have  been  thrown  up 
to  the  height  of  1,500  metres,  appear  to 
have  fiillen  back  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  crater.     Shot  yertically,  they  fell  so, 
while  the  ashes,  on  account  of  their  greater 
lightness,  have  been  carried  to  a  greater 
distance. 

The  crater  on  the  south-west  is  divided 
through  and  through  by  a  narrow  rent, 
which  is  doubtless  the  prolongation  of 
that  which  on  the  2ith  emitted,  half  way 
up,  the  lava  which  went  in  the  direction 
of  Torre  del  Greco.  This  rent  divides  the 
south  crest,  and  may  be  traced  upon  the 
walls  of  the  crater,  where  it  looks  only  like 
a  simple  fissure;  it  re-appears  more  dis- 
tinctly on  the  opposite  side.  Another 
disappears  among  the  cracks  of  the  rocks. 
This  rent  exhaled  at  the  summit  of  the 
crater  burning  gases,  which  formed  upon 
the  sides  abundant  deposits.  The  south 
crest  was  sufficiently  filled  up  by  sand  to 
enable  one  to  cross  it,  but  such  a  quantity 
of  sulphurous  vapours  was  emitted,  that  to 
escape  being  asphyxiitted  it  was  necessary 
to  make  several  rapid  leaps.  On  the  west 
side  of  the  crater  the  rent  still  gapes,  and 
has  not  been  filled  up,  notwithstanding 
the  heat  which  escaped. 

The  eruption  of  April  26  which  followed 
the  rending  of  Vesuvius,  reopening  the 
same  vent,  suddenly  made  its  way  to  the 
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same  point,  Bhattering  the  manifold  bed  of  face  of  the  lara  more  than  fifteen  to  tweDty 

lava,  and  ejecting  to  the  surface  immense  metres,  from  which  we  may  coiiciade  that 

blocks,  probably  torn  from  their  beds  far  the  bed  of  lava  at  this  point  has  an  enor- 

below.    Of  this  ddtris^  mixed  with  inoan-  mous  depth. 

descent  lava,  there  is  formed  an  elongated  The  general  effects  of  the  eruption  of 
ridge  of  about  53  metres  high,  from  the  1872  have  been  somewhat  as  follows,  so- 
base  of  which  there  sprung  an  enormous  oording  to  M.  de  Saussure :  — 


mass  of  lara  that  swept  over  the  little  cone 
of  Atrio.    The  lava  burst  forth  at  first  in 
all  directions,  even  a  little  behind  in  aa* 
cending  the  valley.    It  filled  all   Atrio, 
without,  however,  encrusting  anywhere  the 
sides  of  the  rocks  of  the  Amphitheatre  of 
La  Somma,  and  flowed  along  the  valley  in 
the  form  of  a  current  of  about  1,000  metres 
broad.      Subsequently   encountering    the 
ridge  of  Canteroni,  it  was  turned  to  the 
right,  though  a  part  of  it  was  separated  by 
the  upper  extremity  of   this  knoll,  and 
diverted  to  the  left  on  the  slopes  of  Piano, 
where  it  contorted  somewhat  tlie  foot  of 
the  mountnin,  thanks  to  the  lava  of  1858, 
which,  having  changed  the  slope  of  the 
ground,  prevented  it  from  continuing  its 
route.    The  principal  stream  continued  to 
follow  the  valley  of  the  Fosso  de  la  Yen- 
trana,  running  at  the  rate  of  about  one 
kilometre  and  a  half  in  two  hours,  passing 
under  the  Observatory,  where  the  lava  was 
seen  to  boil  up  at  places  and  shoot  forth 
into   little   eruptions,   projecting  jets  of 
steam  and  scorise ;  then  it  was  precipitated 
in  a  cascade  of  fire  over  a  wall  of  rock,  and 
oontinued  its  course  by  the  same  ravine 
as  the  stream  of  1855,  and  for  the  greater 
part  of  its  course  overrunning  the  lava  of 
that  year.    It  passed,  exactly  as  its  prede- 
cessor did,  between  the  villages  of  Ma«4a 
and  San  Sebastiano,  sweeping  away  like- 
wise a  portion  of  the  houses,  part  of  it  at 
last  lodging  itself  on  the  south  of  Cercola, 
while  a  branch  of  the  current  continued  in 
the  direction  of  San  Giorgio. 

The  imagination  is  unable  to  compre- 
hend how  such  a  mass  of  matter  could  es- 
cape in  a  single  day  from  a  single  fire,  and 
spread' itself  over  an  area  of  seven  kilo- 
metres. The  elongated  ridge  formed  in 
the  Atrio,  at  the  time  of  the  eruption, 
upon  the  f  ite  of  the  centre  of  the  outbreak, 
appears  at  present  only  like  a  huge  bubble 
on  the  sea  of  lava.  It  is  composed  of  re- 
cent black  lava,  strewed  with  enormous 
blocks  of  old  bleached  lava  encased  in  the 
new.  Tbe^e  blocks  are,  without  doubt,  the 
d^ris  of  subincent  beds  which  have  been 
broken  and  driven  back  by  the  lava  at  the 
time  of  its  outbreak ;  the  mass  of  them 
encrusted  with  the  same  lava  having 
formed  a  whole  so  solid  that  it  could  not 
bs  swept  away  by  the  general  current 
ridge  does  not  now  overtop  the  aur- 


1.  The  mountain  of  Vesuvius  has  been 
divided  by  a  rent  running  nearly  from 
north  to  south-south-west 

2.  The  lava»  rising  in  the  rent,  has  rushed 
along  the  two  sides,  on  the  north  to  the 
very  foot  of  the  cone,  on  the  south  hall* 
wsy  down  in  much  less  abundance. 

8.  The  summit  of  the  mountain  has  been 
lowered  and  flattened. 

An  examination  of  the  lava  of  1872  does 
not  appear  likely  to  lead  to  any  new  re- 
sults. Its  mineralogical  nature  is  essen- 
tially the  same  as  that  of  the  other  lavas 
of  all  ages  that  have  been  found  both  on 
Vesuvius  and  in  La  Somma.  It  is  com- 
posed of  a  leucitic  rock  strewn  with  crys- 
tals of  augite,  and  destitute  of  vitreous 
felspar;  whence  the  names  of  leucitiferoos 
or  augitiferous,  as  one  or  other  substaooe 
prevails.  The  most  ancient  lava  which 
forms  the  body  and  crevices  of  La  Somma, 
is  in  general  very  pale ;  it  often  contains 
an  abundance  of  leucite  crystals  of  the  sise 
of  a  foot ;  but  its  composition  is,  qualita- 
tively, essentially  analogous  to  that  of  the 
actual  black  lava.  The  lava  of  1872  diffisn 
considerably  in  its  physical  appearance 
from  that  of  1858.  The  last  is  much  less 
scoriated ;  it  has  a  fleecy  surface  formed 
of  round  embossments,  shining  and  com- 

f>aratively  little  roughened.  We  might 
iken  it  to  black  whippe4/cream,  which  has 
flowed  along,  forming  arches,  fibrous  stal- 
aotites,  twisted  cords,  which  look  at  places 
as  if  vitrified.  The  lava  of  1872,  oo  the 
contrary,  is  extremely  scoriaceous,  and  as- 
sumes a  form  almost  like  madrepore.  Oq 
aoQOunt  of  the  great  shriiski ag  of  the  mate- 
rial, it  has  been  broken  up  into  blocks,  en- 
tirely separated  from  each  other,  sod 
roundish,  because  the  mass  was  as  yet 
vitreous;  porous,  in  consequence  of  the 
quantity  of  glass  it  enclosed,  and  full  of 
the  most  curious  irregularities  resembling 
coral  and  vegetation,  which  render  prog- 
ress infinitely  difficult  The  difierence  of 
appearance,  combined  with  a  thin  layer  of 
fl^ray  cinders  which  adheres  to  the  lava  of 
1872,  enables  one  to  distinguish  at  once  be- 
tween it  and  those  of  preceding  years.  It 
will  be  noticed  also  to  the  north  of  the 
Observatory  that  the  current  has  filled 
all  the  bottom  of  the  valley  of  VentranSi 
while  on  the  south  it  has  only  run  into  the 
crevices  of  the  old  lava,  surrounding  the 
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kiioUa»  separating,  re-noiting,  leaviog  here 
and  there  inieta,  as  rivers  withoat  any  de- 
tennlnate  bed  do  at  low  water.  This  dif- 
ference of  structure  of  the  two  lavas  seems 
to  result  from  the  very  rapid  eooling  of 
that  of  1872. 

It  is  not  easy  to  form  a  notion  of  the 
depth  of  this  lava.  In  the  lower  parts  the 
bed  is  about  eight  metres' deep»  with  a 
breadth  of  about  800  metres ;  its  borders 
form  moraines  of  4oS  which  indicate  the 
small  fluidity  of  the  matter  at  the  time  it 
reached  the  pla^e.  In  Atrio  del  Cavallo 
the  moraine  of  the  bed  of  lava  which  leans 
against  the  foot  of  the  rocks  of  La  Somma 
is  less  elevated,  but  the  enormous  waves 
in  the  middle*  of  this  surface  argue  in 
some  places  a  considerable  thickness. 

Hie  'successive  eruptions  which  have 
taken  place  in  Atrio  and  which  have  piled 
up  layer  on  layer,  have  enormously  raised 
the  level  of  the  ground.    A  Grerman  geolo- 

S'st  has  conceived  the  idea  of  counting  the 
jers  which  form  the  vertical  dykes  on 
the  rocks  of  La  Somma.  At  present  the 
number  would  be  hidden  beneath  more 
than  a  hundred  feet  of  lava.  The  stream 
which  debouches  from  Atrio  has  ended  by 
considerably  overtopping  the  Observa- 
tory ;  and  that  the  latter  has  not  been 
threatened  this  year  results  from  the  fact 
that  the  saddleback  of  Monte  Canteroni, 
upon  which  it  stands,  rises  in  the  direction 
of  Vesuvius  in  such  a  manner  that  its 
eastern  extremity  (Croce  del  Salvatore) 
has  hitherto  performed  the  part  of  a  but- 
tress in  dividing  the  burning  stream  and 
diverting  the  two  currents  into  the  ravines 
which  slope  rapidly  to  the  right  and  left 
of  the  height  But  a  new  outbreak  will, 
without  doubtf  sweep  away  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  this  crest,  and  a  succeeding  one 
would  easily  be  able  to  send  a  stream  of 
lava  flowing  as  far  as  the  Observatory. 
Foreseeing  this  danger,  M.  Palmieri  has 
raised  above  the  building  a  redan  of  a  very 
sharp  angle.  This  will  form  but  a  weak 
barrier,  though  it  may  be  able  to  retard 
for  a  little  the  progress  of  the  devastating 
element.  Since  several  of  the  recent  erup- 
tions have  happened  on  the  Atrio  side,  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  chief  centre  of  vol- 
oanio  action  was  tending  towards  that 
pointy  and  there  seems  little  doubt  that 
one  of  the  next  eruptions  will  place  the 
Observatory  more  or  less  in  danger.  Let 
us  hope,  however,  that  when  that  time  ar- 
rives a  worthy  successor  of  Palmieri  may 
si^ely  chronicle  what  is  going  on,  and  that 
another  De  Saussnre  may  be  there  to  see. 


From  lliialej's  *^*fi^Tir 
OF  GROWING  OLD. 

Taa  reply  of  the  jester,  who  was  or- 
dered to  execution  for  an  untimely  sar^ 
casm,  but  who  was  allowed  his  choice  of 
the  mode  of  making  his  exit  from  the 
scene  of  life,  that,  if  it  was  the  same  to 
his  irascible  master,  he  would  die  of  old 
iLge,  suggests  to  us  that  growing  old  is  the 
only  way  we  know  of  ei^oying  long  life. 
Yet  with  what  regret  is  the  conviction 
forced  upon  us  that  we  are  no  longer 
voung  I  And  though  our  tastes  and  habits 
have  changed,  with  what  fondness  do  we 
cling  to  memories  of  the  past  1  We  sigh 
when  we  remember  the  days  of  old.  We 
thought  not  in  the  pleasant  springtime 
that  youth  should  ever  leave  us,  and,  lo, 
he  has  fled  from  our  grasp  into  the  shad- 
owy and  the  irrecoverable. 

*'  Coald  he  leave  us  to  return 
Never  again  7 

Alas,  we  know  not  how  he  went; 
We  knew  not  he  was  going; 
For,  had  our  tears  onoe  found  a  vent. 
We  had  stayed  him  with  their  flowing. 
Think  with  him  how  gay  of  yore 
We  made  sunshine  out  of  shade. 
All  went  happily  aboat  him. 
How  shall  we  get  on  without  him  T  " 

What  is  it  to  grow  old  ?  Is  it  merely  to 
see  the  years  pass  away,  with  our  beauty 
and  our  strength  ?  Who  will  tell  us  ?  One 
of  our  popular  modem  versiflers  says : 

"  It  is  to  speed  long  days. 
And  not  once  feel  that  we  were  ever  young. 
It  is  to  add,  immured 
In  the  hot  prison  of  the  present,  month 
To  month  with  weary  pain. 
Deep  in  our  hidden  heart 
Festers  the  dull  remembranoe  of  a  change. 
But  no  emotion —none." 

• 

Our  experience,  however,  does  not  concur 
in  this  doleful  definition.  How  does  the 
man  of  pleasure  answer  ?  He  says,  it  is  a 
most  unfortunate  occurrence,  because  it 
threatens  to  deprive  him  of  the  power  of 
pleasing;  it  alarms  him  by  the  warning 
that  he  must  cease  to  be  *'the  glass  of 
fashion  and  the  mould  of  form,"  and  noth- 
ing offers  itself  as  a  suitable  compensa- 
tion. But  we  do  not  feel  it  thus.  What, 
then,  says  matter-of-fact?  Why,  that  it 
is  nothing  per  «e,  only  a  sluggishness  of 
the  circulation,  a  decay  of  vigour,  a  loss  of 
tissue.  Well,  perhaps  it  is  all  this ;  but  it 
is  something  more.  The  question  sug- 
gests other  ideas  to  a  mind  of  ordinary  in- 
telligence. 

We  are  no  longer  so  attractive  as  we 
were.    The  indifference  with  which  we  are 
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now  greeted  prompts  ns  to  ask.  Whence 
the  change  V  Our  Bobering  thoughts,  our 
altered  tastes,  our  staid  demeanour,  all 
tell  us,  "  We  are  growing  old ! " 

But  why  should  we  grow  old  ?  Whj 
should  so  noble  a  creature  as  man,  so 
highly  endowed  with  a  moral  and  intel- 
lectual nature,  hare  no  power  over  his 
own  destiny?  The  trees  of  the  forest 
grow  slowly  to  maturity,  and  stand  proud- 
ly against  the  adverse  forces  of  nature  for 
a  thousand  years  and  more.  The  ever- 
lasting hills  are  as  stable  and  majestic  as 
they  were  before  there  was  a  man  to  gaze 
upon  them.  They  never  grow  old.  Surely 
we  are  of  more  importance  than  any  ob- 
ject in  nature  ?  AVny  then  cannot  we  bid 
our  strength  remain? 

It  is  because  growing  old  is  an  absolute 
and  indispen^iable  acoesiory  of  an  immortal 
being.  lie  was  wise  whose  experience 
taught  him  to  say,  "I  would  not  live  al- 
ways." He  had  realized  the  necessity  of 
a  termination  to  this  tentative  existence, 
and  foresaw  how  barren,  in  the  great  re- 
sults of  wisdom  and,  goodness,  would  be  a 
life  here  interminably  prolonged.  Crea- 
tares  of  habit,  we  should  go  on  in  the  same 
routine,  with  no  anticipations  of  the  future, 
strangers  to  any  change  in  heart  or  life, 
and  rendering  progress  an  impossibility. 
If  we  can  conceive  of  such  an  order  of 
things,  we  must  see  that  its  realization 
would  take  from  us  all  desire  for  immor- 
tality, and  gradually  deprive  us  of  the 
happiness  which  is  afforded  in  looking  for- 
ward to  a  state  of  being  where  the  injus- 
tice and  inequalities  incident  to  the  pres- 
ent life  should  be  counterbalanced  and 
corrected. 

In  a  state  of  interminable  progression, 
in  which  "  heir  urges  on  his  predecessor 
heir,  as  wave  impelleth  wave,"  growing 
old  is  a  necessity  ;  it  is  the  procession 
from  one  stage  of  our  being  to  another. 
With  advancing  years,  we  acquire  views 
of  life  to  which  in  youth  we  were  necessa- 
rily strangers,  and  which  cannot  be  other- 
wise obtained.  It  is  not  till  now  that  a 
man  reflects  seriously  on  the  true  purpose 
of  living,  of  his  responsibility  as  an  active 
and  intelligent  being,  and  of  the  final 
causes  of  his  individual  identification  with 
the  body  politic.  Years  may  not  always 
bring  wisaom ;  but  there  is  a  maturity  of 
judgment,  an  unerring  instinct,  which 
tells  a  man  what  should  be  chosen  and 
what  avoided,  and  a  certain  method  and 
caution  in  his  every-day  transactions  which 
only  experience  can  give.  We  generally 
find  that  it  is  not  until  the  thoughtless  and 
the  vicious  among  those  who  have  been 


his  associates  begin  to  drop  one  by  one 
around  him,  that  his  reflections  on  life  sod 
his  influence  on  his  generation  come  to  be 
of  any  value. 

This  departure  of  youth  manifests  itself 
as  unmistakably  in  the  habitades  of  the 
mind    as  in  the  grey    hair    and   failing 
strength.    In  youth,  we  live  in  the  fata  re. 
We  see  visions  and  dream  dreams.    We 
build  castles  of  enchantment,  which   we 
furnish  and  people  with  a  vivid  imagina- 
tion.    W«  picture  the  fairest  bride,  the 
fastest  friends,  and  the  most  flowery  o( 
pathways.    Alas,  how  does  experience  dis- 
appoint us,  and  show  us    the  v.inity  of 
human  wishes,  as  we  find  one  idol  after 
another  rudely  shattered  or  wisely  with- 
held 1     Our  thoughts  are  now  mainly  in 
the  past,  and  we  are  busier  wiih  memories 
than  with  hopes.     We  dream  not  so  moeh 
of  conquests  to  be    achieved    as   of  the 
golden  opportunities  now  passed  beyond 
recall,  of  the   rich  treasures  of  timo  sod 
talents  we  have  wasted.    We  think  less  of 
our  merry  companions  and  the  favourable 
impressions  we  make  than  we  do  of  the 
contemporaries  who  are  one  after  another 
passing  away  from  us ;  less    of  our  eon- 
quests  in  love,  now  that  smiles  are  scarcer 
than  kisses  were  then,  than  of  some  whom 
we  have  slighted  in  that  older  time.   Have 
we  ever  noticed,  in  forming  one  of  an  sft> 
sembly  of  people  in  our  youth,  how  every 
one  seemed  mature  compared  with  oor- 
selves?    Now,  when  we   look  around  uSi 
how  greatly  do  the  young  seem  to  pre- 
ponderate I 

When  we  remember  the  rose-tint  of  ro- 
mance with  which  the  freshness  and  vivid- 
ness of  every  new  impression  tinged  our 
early  days,  and  now  find  that  existence  is 
no  longer  a  dream  but  a  reality,  and  that 
there  is  so  little  to  look  forward  to,  is  it 
any  wonder  that  we  cast  a  lingering  look 
behind  ?  The  character  of  our  life  is  fixed, 
and  our  occupations  and  as  ociatioos 
promise  to  be  in  the  future  very  much 
what  they  now  are.  Do  we  notice  how 
much  more  rapidly  each  succeeding  year 
seems  to  pass  away  ?  Cannot  we  remem- 
ber how,  in  our  childhood,  the  term  of  s 
year  appeared  interminable,  and  we 
thought  we  could  compress  into  that  great 
space  almost  any  amount  of  work  and 
play?  But  as  we  get  older,  how  is  it  thstt 
with  all  our  industry,  time  seems  too  short 
for  the  work  we  take  in  hand?  We  be- 
come so  engrossed,  that  holy-days  and 
holidays  are  alike  invaded ;  and  after  all 
is  done,  how  much  is  left  'unfini>hed.  how 
many  schemes  remain  untried?  '*It  is 
the  solemn  thought  connected  with  middU 
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life,**  says  the  late  eloquent  F.  W.  Rob- 
ertson^ that  life's  last  business  is  begun 
in  earnest;  and  it  is  then,  midwaj  be- 
tween the  cradle  and  the  grare,  that  a 
man  begins  to  marvel  that  he  let  the  days 
nf  youth  go  by  so  half  enjoyed.  It  is  the 
pensive  autumn  feeling,  it  is  the  sensation 
of  half  sadness  that  we  experience  when 
the  longest  day  of  the  year  is  paat,  and 
every  d;iy  that  follows  is  shorter,  and  the 
i'^lit  fainter,  and  the  feebler  shadows  tell 
that  nstnre  is  hastening  with  gigantic  foot- 
steps to  her  winter  grave.  So  does  man 
look  back  upon  his  youth.  When  the  first 
gray  hairs  become  visible,  when  the  un- 
welcome truth  f:istens  itself  upon  the  mind 
that  a  man  is  no  longer  going  up  hill,  but 
down,  and  that  the  sun  is  always  wester- 
ins,  he  looks  back  on  things  behind. 
When  we  were  children,  wo  thought  as 
children.  But  now  there  lies  before  us 
manhood,  with  its  earnest  work,  and  then 
old  age,  and  then  the  grave,  and  then 
home.  There  is  a  second  youth  for  man. 
better  and  holier  than  his  first,  if  he  will 
look  on,  and  not  back." 

It  is  natural  for  the  young  to  look  for- 
ward. Were  they  to  cease  to  dream  of 
the  future,  and  begin  to  realize  the  pres- 
ent in  its  hard  unsympathizing  aspect,  as 
older  people  do,  then  away  wiih  all  the 
•implieity  and  attractiveness  of  childhood. 
We  should  have  no  children  but  Liliputian 
men  and  women.  When  we  think  of  our 
own  childhood,  we  symyathize  with  the 
poet  who  said  that,  could  he  have  the  con- 
struction of  a  world  like  ours,  he  should 
have  us  all  little  children.  The  laws  of 
inevitable  progress,  however,  cannot  ad- 
mit of  such  an  arrangement.  We  love  our 
children  in  all  their  stages  of  advancement, 
bat  perhaps  at  no  period  are  they  dearer 
or  more  engaging  than  when  they  are 
awakening  to  the  comprehension  of  the 
tights  and  sounds  that  greet  their  sen^^es, 
and  when  their  innocent  prattle  and  child- 
ish play  bind  them  with  strong  and  living 
tendrils  to  our  hearts.  Yet  we  would  not 
have  them  always  thus.  If  we  found  that 
at  ten  or  twelve  years  old  they  had  not  in 
any  way  advanced  in  growth  and  knowl- 
edge from  the  age  of  five,  we  should  in- 
Suire  with  considerable  anxiety  why  they 
id  not  progress  as  we  thought  we  were 
entitled  to  expect  in  comparing  them  with 
other  children ;  and  if  at  twenty  they  con- 
tinued to  be  but  prattling  babes,  we  should 
not  then  hesitate  to  consult  with  the  physi- 
cian in  order  to  find  a  remedy  for  so  unusu- 
al a  stagnation  of  intellect.  The  child  him- 
self has  this  desire  of  progression  strongly 
Implantttd  in  his  nature,  and  dreams  and 


speaks  of  what  he  will  be  and  what  he  will 
do  **  when  he  is  a  man/'  If'  we,  then,  in 
the  case  of  our  own  children,  recognize  its 
necessity,  should  we  not  acquiesce  in  the 
beneficence  and  wisdom  of  the  divine  ar- 
fangement  which  carries  U3  on  from  step 
to  step  of  our  being  in  order  to  impress 
upon  us  the  necessity  of  duo  preparation 
for  the  inevitable  future?  Not  infre- 
quently, when  a  youth  experiences  a 
change  of  heart, 

"  He  sinks  in  blissful  dreams  away. 
And  visions  of  eternal  day," 

and  his  desire  is  to  go  right  away  to 
heaven  at  once.  But  that  is  not  God's 
way,  or  how  then  should  His  work  be 
done,  or  the  world  bo  the  better  for  us  ? 
Our  training  in  youth  is  only  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  conflict,  which  is  to  teach  us 
the  value  of  suffering  and  disappointment 
—  to  lift  the  mind  above  the  concerns  of 
earth  —  to  form  the  character  —  to  make 
the  man.  It  was  never  designed  that 
heaven  should  be  filled  with  babies.  It  is 
a  grander  and  nobler  sight  to  see  the  hero 
of  many  well-contested  engagements  stand 
a  conqueror  at  the  gate,  with  battered 
helm,  and  dinted  shield,  and  well-hacked 
sword,  and  honourable  scars,  and  to  hear 
him  say,  **  I  have  fought  the  good  fight :  I 
have  finished  my  course  :  I  have  kept  the 
faith." 

Our  being  hurried  forward  in  spite  of 
ourselves  generally  reconciles  us  to  our 
fate ;  but  there  are  instances  wherein  the 
attainment  of  certain  endit,  if  not  secured 
in  youth,  is  rendered  increasingly  pro- 
blematical. *In  these  cases,  we  can  under- 
stand and  sympathize  with  the  regret  for 
its  departure,  and  the  attempt  to  prolong  it 
till  we  can  grasp  the  desiderata  so  ardent* 
ly  longed  for.  To  this  we  mainly  attribute 
the  desire  to  be  thought  younger  than  we 
are  and  the  practice  of  understating  our 
ages.  Why  should  we  be  ashamed  to  make 
our  ages  kuown,  it  may  be  asked,  when  we 
find  men  and  women  much  older  than  our- 
selves who  make  no  secret  of  theirs  ?  In 
men  this  little  vanity  is  less  excusable.  It 
is  a  foible  or  a  weakness  not  easily  mas- 
tered, and  when  we  are  tempted  to  laugh 
at  a  stout  gentleman  puffing  up  hill  in  or- 
der to  keep  pace  with  younger  and  more 
vigorous  competitors,  and  to  despise  the 
aging  creature  who  assumes  the  airs  and 
costume  of  a  beau,  we  would  anticipate  the 
day  when  we  ourselves  may  be  tempted  in 
some  way  to  preserve  the  appearance  of 
youth,  and  so  be  lenient  in  our  judgment. 

Men  who  neglect  the  work  set  before 
them  in  their  younger  days  generally  fail  to 
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eecare  the  status  which  their  opportunities 
promised,  and  we  believe  it  is  because  they 
Lave  frittered  away  many  of  their  best 
years,  and  have  no  satisfactory  result  to 
show  in  work  done  or  profl^res^  made,  that 
many  in  middle  life  are  induced  to  conceal 
their  a^es.  Sacb  a  man  has  not  properly 
learnt  his  business,  and  never  gets  beyond 
its  rudiments,  so  that,  in  his  repeated  ap- 
plications for  employment,  he  understates 
nis  age  as  a  matter  of  policy.  We  cannot 
therefore  wonder  that  a  woman,  disappoint- 
ed in  seeing  her  contemporaries  finding 
husbands  and  homes,  and  her  own  time 
passing  away  with  the  main  object  of  her 
life  still  unattained,  should  look  forward 
with  despondency  to  the  coming  years,  and 
ding  to  the  semblance. of  youth  by  a  con- 
cealment of  the  truth. 

The  desire  to  retain  an  appearance  of 
youthfulness  seems  natural,  and  the  Ma- 
dame Bachels  might  retire  from  business 
did  they  not  appeal  to  this  touch  of  nature 
which  mttkes  us  all  so  much  akin.  It  is  a 
common  theory  that  unemotional  people 
do  so  as  a  rule,  but  we  doubt  this,  for  even 
where  they  keep  the  freshness  of  face  and 
fullness  of  contour,  there  is  generally  great- 
er fascination  in  the  young  in  heart  —  of 
cheerful  disposition  and  lively  manner. 
Something  of  this  prolonged  juvenesoence 
moat  have  constituted  the  charm  of  some 
of  the  celebrated  women  of  whom  we  read 
in  the  chronicles  and  poems  of  all  ases,  and 
whether  tho  heroine  be  Dido  or  li^lo'ise, 
Helen  or  Ninon  de  Lenclos  —  tho  words 
spoken  of  Cleopatra  will  equally  apply : 

"  Age  cinnot  wither  her,  nor  cnatora  stale 
Her  iufinlte  variety." 

Like  those  we  have  known  who  died  yoong, 
they  are  never  old  to  us. 

As  we  grow  out  of  youth  into  middle 
life,  we  are  sometimes  4i»i^greeably  re- 
minded of  the  fact.  We  sit  us  down  con- 
fidently beside  a  young  lady,  as  we  did  in 
days  of  yore,  with  the  intention  of  making 
ourselves  agreeable,  and  it  is  not  till  we 
mark  the  averted  look,  the  unconcealed  in- 
di£fereuce,  or  the  constrained  politeness, 
that  the  truth  is  forced  upon  u^  that  the 
old  charm  has  left  u^,  that  we  belong  to 
another  era,  that  our  time  for  flirtation  is 
gone.  When  we  won*t  believe  that  we 
cannot  remain  at  fifteen  or  five-and-twen- 
tv,  we  require  the  administration  of  some- 
thing unpleasant  in  the  shape  of  a  correc- 
tive. There  are  suitable  enjoyments  for 
all  ages,  and  the  paterfamilias  has  as  gen- 
uine satisfaction  in  his  business  and  his  ris- 
ing family  as  the  youth  has  in  successful 
love  and  bright  prospects.    Happy  is  the 


man  who  marries  young,  and  who  lives  his 
youth  over  again  in  his  rising  boys  and 
girls«  Suppose  you  had  a  daughter  as  at- 
tractive as  one  of  these  young  womeo  to 
whom  you  are  sometimes  so  attentive, 
would  you  ii^  any  wise  congratulate  your- 
self if  you  saw  a  gray-haired  fellow— 
whatever  his  qualifications  or  position  — 
dangle  after  her  as  you  do  after  another 
man's  ?    We  think  not. 

As  growing  old  is  a  necesnty  while  we 
continue  in  life,  we  should  accept  its  dif^r- 
ent  stages  with  complacency,  and  adapi 
ourselves,  in  thought  and  feeling,  to  iu 
sobering  influences  not  alone  for  our  pe^ 
donal  comfort,  but  because  we  are  more 
narrowly  watched  and  more  strictly  judged 
by  younger  eyes,  that  see  more  than  we 
think. 

The  portion  of  the  journey  we  have  coia- 
pleted  makes  the  present  a  suitable  fitaad- 
point  for  reflection,  and  for  contemplatioii 
of  the  uncertain  future.  While  retrospec- 
tion recalls  a  thousand  and  one  pleasiag 
reminiscencee,  it  is  not  without  afeeUngof 
mortification  that  we  remember  how  muoh 
that  promised  unmixed  gratification  yield- 
ed us  but  Dead-Sea  fruit,  and  that  we  think 
of  the  dreams  that  have  not  been  realized, 
of  the  love  that  was  to  have  been  oar 
crown  and  joy,  and  of  the  palace  that  was 
to  have  enshrined  our  household  gods. 
More  bitter  than  these,  however,  are  the 
memories  of  our  wasted  time  and  neglect- 
ed opportunities,  the  wordi  we  would  dun 
recall,  the  mean  actions  that  make  us  blush 
for  ourselves,  the  sins  of  our  youth  vbiok 
we  wish  forgotten. 

**  *Tis  greatly  wise  to  talk  with  cor  peat  boar^ 
And  ask  them  what  report  they've  borae  tp 

hesTen, 
And  how  they  might  have  borne  morewil* 

oome  news." 

It  will  be  well  if  our  reflection  make  ai 
wiser,  and  if  our  errors  and  shortcomings 
serve  as  monitors  and  beacons. 

We  cannot  exactly  define  the  period  in 
every  case  when  we  awake  to  tho  momen- 
tous truth  that  youth  has  indeed  departed 
and  that  we  can  look  forward  now  only  to 
a  descending  of  the  hill ;  but  we  may  fix 
it  generally  at  a  little  before  or  a  littW  af- 
ter one  half  of  the  span  of  life  fixed  by  the 
Psalmist.  We  get  into  years  without  be- 
ing conscious  of  it,  and  everything  assumes 
a  sober  and  often  disagreeably  realiiitio  as- 
pect. .  We  do  not  wear  our  heart  upon  oar 
sleeve,  or  trust  professions  and  appearaoe- 
es  as  we  once  did.  We  have  become  self- 
ish, uncommunicative,  and  suspicioiH.  Iu 
our  boyhood,  what  exalted  ideas  we  formed 
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of  female  exoellenoe,  what  a  pattern  of 
erery  virtue  was  oar  wife  to  be,  and  how 
many  models  of  perfection  have  we  sac- 
eeaaively  s^t  up  in  order  to  fall  down  be- 
fore them  in  heart  worship,  surprised  that 
the  rest  of  the  world  was  so  blind  as  not  to 
peroeiye  the  virtnesso  patent  to  oarselyes  ? 
We  may  trace  a  number  of  these  Mivini- 
tiee ;  perhaps  we  are  on  visiting  terms  with 
Booie  of  them.  Does  it  not  sometimes 
amuse  us,  when  we  remember  our  early 
devotion,  to  compare  our  idol  with  this 
mother  of  a  family,  very  stout  and  com- 
mon-place, engaged  in  her  prosaic  house- 
hold duties  ?  Or  with  another,  soured  by 
many  disappointments,  becomiug  familiar 
with  the  hope  deferred  which  maketh  the 
heart  sick  ?  What  I  can  this  be  the  crea- 
ture we  thought  angelic  ?  Before  enter- 
ing the  room  in  which  she  sat,  have  we 
not  paused,  impressed  with  th«  solemnity 
of  the  occasion,  and  did  not  her  very  pres- 
ence perfume  the  atmosphere?  And  as 
we  stood  at  the  door  to  pull  up  our  shirt- 
eollar  and  push  our  fioffers  through  our 
hair,  how  did  onr  heart  dance  to  hear  the 
sUrery  laugh  or  the  tones  of  the  voice  we 
loved  I  Alas  and  dack-a-dayl  the  love 
that  once  monopolized  our  thoughts  has 
ffiven  place  to  selfish  pursuits,  and  to  chaf- 
nring  in  the  markets.  And  hare  we 
passed  through  these  experiences  un- 
scathed ?  Has  no  engagement  left  a  scar  ? 
Ah,  there  is  a  skeleton  in  your  cupboard  I 
Bring  it  out.  Let  us  see  what  it  is.  Your 
friends  do  not  know  of  the  little  incident 
in  your  hiatory;  but  there  are  certain 
tokens  carefully  treasured  in  some  corner 
of  your  repositories,  which  you  have  never 
had  the  heart  to  destroy.  They  are  not 
often  looked  at ;  but  when  they  do  come 
into  your  hand  in  a  search  at  the  back  of 
the  pigeon-hole,  or  in  a  corner  of  the 
old  desk,  what  memories  they  recall  I 
You  know  what  they  are.  There  is 
that  lock  of  hair,  tied  with  a  bit  of  fad- 
ed ribbon ;  there  are  some  letters,Vhose 
pretty  angular  handwriting  and  graceful 
diction  are  only  less  admirable  than  their 
naturalness  and  simplicity ;  there  is  that 
little  glove  which  you  took  possession  of, 
and  carried  about  with  you  for  such  a  long 
time.  Is  there  anything  else?  Well,  you 
Icnow  yourself.  Ah,  you  look  serious  now. 
I  know  what  you  are  thinking.  You  were 
succeeding  in  life,  and  had  the  prospect  of 
being  assumed  a  partner  in  your  business, 
when  you  met  the  banker's  daughter  at 
the  county  ball,  with  whom  you  had  a  vio- 
lent flirtation,  and  whose  fortune  would 
maintain  the  style  you  thought  suitable  to 
your  rising  position.    And  so  poor  Sally 


was  forsaken.  Then,  when  your  great 
commercial  establishment  suspended  pay- 
ment in  the  crisis,  and  you  were  ashamed 
to  accept  the  invitation  to  spend  your 
Christmas  holidays  at  the  country  seat  of 
Sir  Moses  Moneybags,  you  thought  with 
regret  of  her  to  whom  your  misfortune 
would  only  have  the  more  endeared  you. 
Where  is  she  now  ?  Ah,  well !  Perhaps 
we  had  better  not  look  into  the  past  too 
earnestly.  It  is  gone.  Bad  as  it  is,  it 
might  hare  been  worse.  Let  us  value 
what  remains. 

We  find  that  lore  is  not  now  so  neces- 
sary to  us.  We  have  outlived  the  ardent 
passions  of  youth,  and  are  more  enjErrossed 
with  the  sterner  realities  of  life.  Nor  can 
we  now,  in  the  nature  of  things,  lay  bare 
our  hearts,  and  detail  our  hopes  and  fears 
with  the  assurance  of  the  sympathy  which 
was  so  readily  accorded  by  our  boyhood's 
friend.  The  reason  of  this  is  not  far  to 
seek.  Companions  in  youth,  possessing 
similarity  of  tastes,  and  having  much  the 
same  experience,  habits,  and  pursuits,  dai- 
ly contact  drew  more  closely  together. 
Since  we  parted,  so  different  have  been 
our  occupations  and  surroundings,  that  we 
have  been  unconsciously  moulded  into  in- 
dividualities as  distinct  as  if  we  had  never 
met.  All  that  remains  of  the  eternal 
friendship  then  mutually  sworn  is  the 
memory  of  the  pleasant  days  up  to  the 
point  where  we  severally  diverged  on  our 
respective  courses  in  life. 

The  struggle  of  competition  has  devel- 
oped our  latent  powers.  In  youth,  we 
hardly  knew  for  what  pursuit  we  were  best 
adapted ;  and  if  we  have  had  any  measure 
of  success  in  that  we  have  chosen,  we  prob- 
ably owe  it  more  to  our  own  sustained 
effort  than  to  our  natural  fitness  for  it.  If 
we  had  again  to  begin  life  with  the  knowl- 
edge our  experience  has  given  us,  we 
should  probably  take  a  dii^rent  course. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  our  path  was 
marked  out  for  us,  or  circumstances  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  take  the  work  that 
ofl^red,  and  be  thankful  to  get  it.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  he  who  has  been  under 
the  necessity  of  bringing  his  mind  to  his 
station  and  duties 'has  oeen  the  happier 
and  the  better  for  it  in  the  end.  We 
thin'c  that  in  every  case  the  course  has 
been  wisely  chosen  which  promised  not 
the  ready  acquisition  of  wealth,  or  the 
prospect  of  fame  or  power,  so  much  as 
pleasure  in  its  pursuits  and  satisfaction 
with  its  rewards. 

We  hear  much  of  the  perils  of  the  young, 
and  it  is  right  that  simplicity  and  inex- 
perience should  be  wisely  warned  againat 
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the  temptations  likely  to  assail  them.  But 
there  are  also  difficulties  and  trials  pecu- 
liar to  middle  life,  of  which  we  do  not 
hear  so  much,  perhaps  because  the  subjects 
of  them  are  thought  to  be  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  The  more  complete 
development  of  mind  and  body,  and  the 
wisdom  which  comes  with  years,  has 
served  to  damp  our  boyish  ardour,  and  to 
throw  cold  water  on  the  flames  of  our 
youthful  susceptibilities.  Our  enthusiasm 
IS  not  extinguished,  however,  it  is  only  di- 
verted ;  and  as,  with  greater  strength  of 
purpose,  we  apply  ourselves  to  the  busi- 
ness of  life,  we  arc  tempted  to  concentrate 
our  attention  and  our  affections  upon  ac- 
quisitions which  are  unsatisfying  in  their 
nature.  And  as  we  now  smile,  somewhat 
contemptuously  it  may  be,  at  the  gener- 
ous enthusiasm  of  youth,  we  are  in  danger 
of  becoming  hard  and  unfeeling. 

In  these  days  of  enlightenment,  when 
School  Boards  are  debating  as  to  the 
readiest  means  of  bringing  the  masses 
under  the  influence  of  education,  we  are 
tempted  to  ask,  '*  Is  there  a  man  in  mid- 
dle life  who  has  no  well-defined  religious 
belief,  and  is  not  able  to  give  a  reason  for 
the  hope  that  is  in  him  ?  "  If  he  has  not 
this  now,  how  and  when  is  he  to  get  it  ? 
We  are  engrossed  in  our  secular  pursuits, 
absorbed  in  our  schemes  bf  ambition,  and 
worldly  aggrandisement;  and  when  our 
cherished  object  has  been  fairly  attained, 
how  far  short  of  our  expectations  does  it 
fall?  Often,  when  we  are  alone,  when 
the  labours  of  the  day  are  over,  and  all 
except  ourselves  have  retired  to  rest,  or 
as  we  lie  awake  in  the  gray  dawn  of  the 
morning,  and  look  thoughtfully  into  the 
future— the  tiAie  that  is  coming,  when 
the  place  that  knows  us  now  will  know  us 
no  more,  it  is  suggested,  ^  Whose  shall 
these  thing?  be  which  we  have  so  industri- 
ously accumulated  ?  "  Is  there  not  some- 
thing above  and  beyond  all  this  labour 
and  sorrow  which  will  afford  satisfaction, 
somethin);  we  can  carry  with  us  when  we 
go  hence  V  We  have  read  of  many  who 
valued  so  lightly  the  things  that  perish  in 
the  using,  that  their  desire  has  been  to 
depart,  because  they  had  laid  up  theii; 
treasure  elsewhere ;  and  we  ask  ourselves, 
How  is  it  not  so  with  us  ?  We  are  not  ig- 
norant of  the  eternal  verities  spoken  to  us 
weekly,  and  of  which  we  surely  read  occa- 
sionally ;  but  the  seen,  the  tangible,  the  tem- 
poral, has  been  so  exclusively  the  subject  of 
our  thoughts  and  the  object  of  our  search, 
that  we  have  altogether  neglected  the  un- 
seen and  eternal.  What  can  life  give  ns 
if  we  thus  sacrifice  what  is  noblest  in  our- 


selves ?  And  what  avmil  all  oar  so<iaisi- 
tions  if  we  have  not  the  wisdom  wtiich  is 
profitable  to  direct,  profitable  both  for  this 
life  and  for  that  which  lies  beyond  as? 
Do  we  not  indefinitely  postpone  the  dsy  of 
reckoning  and  decision,  and  eafu;  onr  ek^ 
tic  consciences  by  reflecting,  **  Wears  law- 
abiding  citizens;  we  are  not  immoral;  we 
owe  no  man  anything ;  we  provide  for  those 
depen«leat  upon  as ;  and  we  do  not  oppress 
the  poor  and  needy  '*  ?  Do  we  at  the  same 
time  a^k  ourselves  why  we  are  such  exem- 
plary cliaracters?  Is  it  from  the  simple 
and  pin\^  desire  to  do  our  duty,  and  not  in 
any  way  from  the  fear  of  men,  and  beeaa^ 
the  world  holds  these  things  in  high  re- 
pute? And  when  we  have  done  thi?,  is  it 
enougii  V  Is  it  by  performing  all  things 
contained  in  the  law  that  we. are  likely  to 
secure  that  peace  which  the  world  oannot 
give  ?  Of  the  two  men  who  went  up  into 
the  Temple  to  pray,  which  was  justified^ 
he  who  aid  not  pray  at  all,  or  he  who  ooly 
cried  for  mercy  ? 

In  the  early  years  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, speculative  philosophy  formed  the 
favourite  and  leading  subject  of  research. 
1  o  this  succeeded  the  long  aeries  of  won- 
drous achievements  in  physical  science,  and 
their  application  to  e very-day  uses  with 
which  we  are  all  familiar.  We  aro  now 
entering  on  another  phase  of  progress, 
which  we  may  characterize  as  an  etaroest 
desire  for  settled  f^iith  and  doctrine.  As 
education  is  permeating  the  lowest  strata 
of  society,  thought  is  generated,  and  with 
thought  comes  inquiry.  It  may  be  that,  io 
our  schemes  of  benevolence,  we  are  oen- 
nected  with  a  club  of  working  men,  or  a 
benevolent  association  of  our  own  em- 
ployes, in  whose  meetings  questions  of  so- 
cial advancement  are  discussed,  and  oppor- 
tunities of  directing  and  guiding  into  the 
way  of  truth  are  of  constant  occurrence. 
How  can  we  solve  to  others  questions 
which  we  have  not  been  able  satisfacto- 
rily to  answer  to  ourselves  ?  Engai^d  in 
the  inevitable  struggle  of  daily  life,  we 
should  summon  to  our  aid  whatever  can 
help  and  counsel,  and  once  for  all  settle 
every  doubt  and  difficulty  by  constant  ref- 
erence to  the  word  and  to  the  testimony. 
We  must  act  under  the  conviction  that  the 
world  is  not  an  end  but  a  means,  and  thA 
to  conquer  death  we  must  first  conquer 
life,  and  make  it  subservient  to  the  great 
end  of  living. 

To  be  convinced  that  one  thing  is  need- 
ful is  a  step  towards  inquiring  what  that 
is,  and  in  seeking  it  with  such  earuestnesR 
as  to  sell  all  that  we  have  to  obtaiu  it  We 
are  not  as  those  without  hope.    Some  time 
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13  Still  before  as  that  we  may  show  how  we  |  once  Msailed,  proves  to  be  infinitesimsL 
have  profited  by  the  ezperienoe  of  the  So  long  as  the  King  is  with  them  they 
past.  Let  as  choose  now  that  good  oart  seem  strong,  because  they  share  an  anthor- 
which  shall  not  be  taken  from  ns,  that,  ity  which  is  real  and  in  many  ways  exempt 


rhetber  we  go  down  to  an  honoured  grave 
in  hoar  liaire,  or  be  suddenly  called  hence, 
we  may  receive  the  glad  word,  "Well 
done,  good  and  faithful  servant  I " 
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from  popular  pressure,  but  the  moment  he 
withdraws  and  leaves  them  face  to  face 
with  the  nation  they  are  defeated  men. 
They  have  no  weapon  to  use.  If  they  re- 
volt—which is,  of  course,  an  absurd  sup- 
position —  they  will  get  no  one  to  follow 
them,  for  the  people  dislike  their  political 
nretensions,  and  the  army  is  the  King's. 
If  they  agitate,  the  masses  remain  un- 
moved. If  they  appeal  to  the  electors,  the 
Thk  most  interesting  feature  in  the  voters,  who  on  many  subjects  are  greatly 
Constitutional  crisis  at  Berlin  is  the  visible .  influenced  by  them,  on  this  one  are  certain 
weakness  of  the  aristocratic  principle  as  a  to  be  independenc,  that  is,  hostile.  The 
Boarce  of  political  power.  As  a  social  I  truth  is  that  even  in  Germany  no  large 
force  that  principle  is  still  exceedingly  body  of  men  desires  that  a  caste  should 
powerfnl  even  in  Switzerland  and  France, '  possess  legal  power  merely  on  the  ground 
bat  aa  a  political  force  it  would  seem '  of  birth  or  property.  It  is  naid  that  the 
throughout  Europe  to  be  very  nearly  dead,  i  Ultramontanes  desire  it,  and  intend  to  pro- 
Oatsido  England  there  is  only  one  House 
of  Peers  which  ventures  to  arrest  legisla- 
tion, and  that  one  would  appear  to  be  al- 
ready in  extremis.  However  we  may  read 
the  news  from  Berlin,  it  is  evident  that  the 
Peers  can  make  but  a  poor  fight  of  it. 
Whether  the  King  overbears  the  Upper 
House  by  his  personal  authority,  or  packs 
the  House,  pr  accepts  the  advice  Prince 
Bismarck  is  Fsid  to  have  offered,  and  su- 
persedes the  House  by  an  elective  Senate, 
it  is  equally  evident  that  the  Peers  are 
powerless  in  his  hands.  Nobody  doubts 
that  it  rests  with  him,  and  not  with  them, 
to  decide  how  the  fight  shall  end;  that 
the   King   can    if  he    likes    compel    the  |  rcct  power  and  the  use  they  make  of  it. 


pose  an  alliance  with  the  nobles ;  but  the 
Vatican  is  not  likely,  while  courting  the 
people  everywhere  else,  to  make  such  a 
blunder  as  that  in  Germany,  and  no  priest- 
hood with  tenets  and  discipline  such  as 
those  of  the  Catholic  clergy  can  become 
heartily  aristocratic.  What  on  their  sys- 
tem is  a  Colonna  with  the  tonsure,  that  he 
should  disobey  or  even  criticize  a  nobody 
with  the  crozier?  The  Germsns  do  not, 
so  far  as  we  understand  them,  hate  their 
nobles  as  the  French  did,  or  object  to  ac- 
cord them  social  position,  or  feel  annoyed 
at  their  employment  in  the  offices  of 
State ;  but  they  dislike  equally  their  di- 


Upper  Hou.«e  to  register  bis  will,  or  vitally 
change  its  constitution,  without  danger  or 
any  lengthened  struggle  with  any  power- 
ful body.  Tet  if  the  aristocratic  principle 
is  strong  anywhere,  it  is  strong  in  Prussia. 
The  aristocrats  and  their  allies  own  about 
half  the  soil,  distribute  all  county  patron- 
age, supply  more  .than  two-thirds  of  the 
higher  officers  of  the  army  and  half  the 
total  number,  and  possess  a  social  weight 
greater  than  that  of  the  same  class  in  Eng- 
land. They  are  brave,  too,  and  efficient, 
understand  administration,  succeed  in  war, 
and  are  connected  with  the  Throne  by  ties 
which  only  a  few  years  ago  it  seemed  im- 
possible to  loose.  They  assert  that  much 
of  the  greatness  of  Prussia  is  due  to  their 
exertions,  that  the  power  of  the  Sovereign 
is  mainly  upheld  by  their  devotion,  and 
that  their  order  offers  the  strongest  barrier 
to   the  influx  of  Republican    ideas,  and 


and  now  that  it  is  attacked  will  not  defend 
them.  No  member  will  lose  his  seat  for 
not  supporting  them.  No  Minister  will  be 
unpopular  because  he  assails  them.  No 
journal  is  abandoned  because  it  pours  ridi- 
cule on  their  order.  The  nobles,  once  at 
variance  with  the  Throne,  stand  alone,  a 
mere  class,  too  few  to  rely  on  numbers,  too 
little  popular  to  rely  on 'influence,  too  anti- 
pathetic to  modern  feeling  to  rely  on  the 
indisposition  of  all  nations  to  sudden 
changes  in  their  visible  instruments  of 
government.  If  the  King  supersedes  them 
the  body  of  tho  people  will  be  delighted, 
if  he  outnumbers  them  the  people  will  be 
amused,  if  he  persuades  them  to  retire 
from  their  vote  the  people  will  be  contented 
and  contemptuous.  Whether  the  stone 
falls  on  the  pitcher  or  the  pitcher  falls  on 
the  stone  no  good  comes  to  the  pitcher,  for 
it  cannot  abide  the  shock.    That  it  should 


these  assertions  are  in  a  measure  true,  and  i  be  so  throughout  a  continent  which  for 
yet  they  can  do  nothing.  Their  power,  as ;  three  thousand  years  has  accorded  power 
distinct  from  their  social  influence,  when  more  or  less  direct  to  men  on  account  of 
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their  l^rth,  that  the  feud&l  patrieial  ahoiild 
hare  become  as  powerless  as  the  older  one, 
is  a  fact  upon  which  large  Yolumes  might 
be  written,  but  thac  it  is  a  fact  is  beyond 
diapate.  The  single  buttress  of  the  aris- 
tocracy as  a  direct  political  power  is  the 
conviction  of  statesmen  that  they  are  use- 
ful to  the  State;  when  that  is  departed 
their  power  is  departed  also.  The  nobles  of 
Russia  owned  the  people  and  were  crushed 
by  the  Sovereign  in  a  night.  The  nobles 
of  Germany  own  the  soil,  rule  the  army, 
and  lead  the  peasants,  and  cannot  resist 
the  Sovereign  for  a  day.  The  nobles  of 
Frauce  have  a  clear  m^gority  for  their 
opinions  in  the  Sovereign  Assembly,  and 
cannot  pass  a  single  law  they  like.  And 
the  nobles  of  Britain,  owning  perhaps  a 
third  of  her  soil,  possessing  half  the  legis- 
lative powers,  and  almost  governing  so- 
ciety, know  that  if  Mr.  Gladstone's  third 


I  thought  were  hostile  to  them  they  might 
prepare  a  requiem  for  the  oldest  delibera- 
tive assembly  in  the  world.    Cirilized  men 
have  not  ceased  to  believe  that  birth  has 
claims,  but  they  have  ceased  to  believe 
that  birth  can   confer  a  claim  to  rule. 
The  revolution  in  opinion  has  been  of  late 
years    very    silent,    and   out  of   France 
very  inactive,  but  it  has  been  complete. 
It  has  sapped  the  political  power  of  tlie 
aristocratic    principle,    and   would   hsTe 
sapped  that  of  the  monarchical,  but  that 
it  is  buttressed  by  three  securities  whollj 
independent  of  birth,  —  the  fear  of  Re- 
publicanism as  a  security  for  property,  the 
want  of  any  certainty  as  to  the  best  alte^ 
native  method  of  securing  a  penasnent 
executive,  and  the  physical  power  derived 
from  the  standing  armies,  which  await  the 
orders  of  Kings,  bat  not  tho^e  of  aristo- 
cracies. 


AcooRDiira  to  the  Chlosi,  the  increase  of  the 
Bosstan  army  is  not  to  be  nearly  so  formidable 
as  has  in  some  oaarters  been  represented.  The 
principle  of  universal  liability  to  military  ser- 
tioe  is  no  doubt  in  force  throughout  the  Enssian 
empire;  but  this  has  always  been  the  case,  and 
follows,  as  a  matter  of  coarse,  from  the  nature 
ot  the  Government.  The  important  thing  to 
know  is  what  proportion  of  the  population  is  to 
be  culled  every  year  ti  the  army;  and  the  Go^ 
loss  deoUires  that  it  will  be  fixed  at  G  per  1,000 
of  the  male  population,  wbioh,  allowing  for 
those  who  will  be  allowed  to  liberate  themselves 
from  service  by  means  of  a  peouniary  contribu- 
tion, will*  is  is  oaloulated,  yield  an  annual  con- 
tingent of  160,000.  The  Russians,  then,  are 
fkr  Arom  having  adopted  the  Prussian  system  of 
universal  military  servloe,  which  (as  the  Berlin 
correspondent  of  the  Daily  Telegrapk  informed 
us  some  tioie  ago)  was  to  give  them  8,000,000 
soklierB.  What  is  still  more  remarkable  is  thU 
they  should  have  introduced  the  old  French, 
and  essentially  non- Prussian,  plan  of  exemption 
by  money  payment  Pall  Hall  Gazette. 


A  PAaLAGRAPH  has  lately  gone  the  round  of 
the  pipers  to  the  effect  that  Count  Moltke,  be- 
fore sending  to  press  the  second  part  of  the 
history  of  the  Fronoo-German  war,  has  for- 
warded the  proofo  to  Marshal  MooMahon,  so 
that  the  French  commander  may  have  the  op- 
poitanity  of  reot!tying«  or  saggesUng  reotifioa- 
tion,  where  reotiftoation  may  seem  to  him  neces- 


sary. It  appears  from  the  .Vi/ifar-fTodhMMdl 
of  Berlin  that  there  is  no  foondatioa  for  tUs 
rumour,  which  the  Prussian  war-sheet  cUmi 
with  a  similar  one  as  to  the  proo&  of  the  fint 
part  having  been  submitted  for  approTtl  to  U. 
Thiers.  As  the  second  part  of  the  offiaial  his- 
tory is  to  contain  descriptions  of  the  b^tlei  be- 
fore Metz,  it  would  have  been  desirable,  if  both 
sides  were  to  be  heard,  to  send  proofb  not  oolj 
to  Marshal  MaoMahon,  but  also  and  aboTe  au 
to  Marshal  Baxaine,  though  under  aetaal  on 
onmstanoes  the  latter  could  scarcely  hate  as- 
dertaken  the  delicate  duty  of  revision. 

Pall  ]CaU  GaMtti. 


A  PLAOUS  of  butterflies  is  a  rare  oeoarreMa 
A  short  time  ago,  however,  the  town  of  Floranoi 
was  invaded  by  a  prodigious  quantity  of  then 
insects.  All  the  distance  of  tt^e  Long'arne  b^ 
tween  the  Piazsa  Manin  and  the  Barriers  sad 
in  all  the  adjacent  streets  the  passage  was  al- 
most obstructed  by  an  extraordinary  qoaati^ 
of  butterflies  that  hod  swarmed  in  such  thiok 
clouds  round  the  gaslights  that  the  streets  wen 
comparatively  dork.  Fires  were  imiiiedi^I/ 
lighted  by  order  of  the  Municipality  and  bj 
private  cittsens,  in  which  \\\%  butterflies  barut 
their  wings,  so  that  half  an  hour  afterwards  ooe 
walked  upon  a  layer  formed  by  the  bodies  of  Um 
butterflies  an  inch  thick  !  I  !  They  were  ef  s 
whitish  colour,  and  some  of  the  streets  appeared 
as  if  covered  with  snow,  at  least  ss  ssy  the 
Italian  papers. 
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Eight  Dollars  a  Tear. 


A&E   TOO- GOING  TO  FAINT 7 

ATEBHX  flHTgMTRAT.  PAINT. 

It  hu  proTSd  itseir  to  be  the 

Handsomest    and   Most  Diir»bl« 

Exterior  Paint  knovn. 

Coin  Lta  and  utiU  OtUatar  Iha  Bat  t^  A*^  OOur. 
TESTIMONIALS. 

Ei-QoT.  Ssonca,  Eubuk,  Alt.,  wrlt«t:  ~~ 
"  I  atn  highly  pleased  with  tira  Averill  ChttmicB] 
PwqL" 

Rev.  JODH  A.  Wood,  Honeidale,  wHtn:  — 
"TheAieritI  Chemical  Punt  ii^Itudid;  ntrj- 
bod;  ii  Onirics  '^" 

Oen.  0.  R.  anTTH,  Sedslli,  Mo.,  writw;  — 
"  Two  oMli  of  *  Averill '  covered  belter  and 
looked  ficer  Ihan  three  ooate  of  Lead  md  Oil, 
with  a  ooat  of  Vaniiih-theRoo.  I  would  tiot 
again  nM  Lead  and  Oil  were  it  gireD  to  me." 

Lm  Bhaw,  Troilee  of  the  Soolet;  at  Qua- 
ken,  Mt  Lebanon,  writes ;  —  ■'  The  baildings 

Pinted  with  (be  Averill  While  Paint,  tome  8 
2  jean  aiaoo,  I  have  examined,  and  fbtrnd  it 
relaioi  the  gtoai  oearl;  If  not  quite  as  well  aa 
when  Bret  put  on.    It  ii  the  beet  Palot  we  have 

iF  Sample  card  of  beaatiful  coUre,  and  re- 
commendation* from  ownera  of  the  flneet  real, 
dencea  In  tbe  oonntrjr,  fUrnished  tne,  by  the 

AVERIU  CHEMICAL  PAINT  CO., 

SS  Bu-Uhk  SItp,  ITiw  York, 
■nJ  118  Bnperlor  St.,  Cleveluid,  OUo. 


$5to$20  jr:,^,',;,S;i';,^,l-;,'\;]«- 


K.  tf  you  went  the  prel „,,„  , 

word.,  tbat  Iu8f  taU  bow  11  U  lenll  : 
*Ddchorii^  ta»  niuelOBlze.  "  Ki»tni; 
lo  D.  L.  STAPLES  ft  CO..  Allen,  Hi< 


0  bvebT    Well, 


810  WORTH  OF  BOOKS  FREE! 

The  PuUiehers  of  LIPPINCOTT'8  MAQA- 
ZIHB  wilt  preaent  Ttn  Dollart'  worth  of  their 
publloations  —  to  be  setecled  from  their  list  of 
over  2000  works  —  to  any  person  tending  them 
a  Clnb  of  Ten  yearly  aabMrlbers  at  ehii>  rattt, 
'  98  eaoh  (9^  !a  the  regalar  ptioe).  Speeial 
Cironlar,  with  Calalogae.  mailed  on  applioation. 
Bpedmen  nomber  of  Lxpfimoott's  MioaiiiiB, 
lUiatTaUd,  mailed  to  any  addreas  on  recdpt  of 
Ten  Cents.     AddrtM, 
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NEW  TOBE  OBSEBVEB. 

tOS  OLDBT  ARD  XUt  BBB 

mjQIOUS   ASS   SBOULU  FUDLT 
RSTHPAPES. 


HALF    CENTURY 

Will  be  oompleled  with  the  end  of  tbia  year.  A 
half  centory  of  a  religiona  newapapo-,  with  tbt 
■ame  oame,  tbe  same  principles,  the  same  plan, 
the  same  purpose,  eod  the  same  pledgee  for  tiie 
future.  Is  something  niihout  a  parallel  in  thr 
annaU  of  the  press.  We  propose  to  ngnalin 
—  Jubilee  Tear  by  presenting  to 


JUBILEE    YEAS    BOOK, 

whiahwiQ  be  pnbli^ed  a  be*utifiil  photo- 
lithographio,  T«dDoed  kxpuht,  in  fae  limilt, 
of  the  flrst  oopy  of  tbe  JVeai  York  Obttrtrr, 
-^rioted  in  1628;  and  Pholographic  (Alberiype) 
'ortraita  of  Stdnkt  E.  Mobs*  and  Ricbako  C. 
MosiB,  ibe  founders  snd'briginal  eiliton  of  the 
paper.  Besides  the  foregoing  the  Jimn^  Tkak 
— :  will  coolsin  the  clergy  list,  with  all  the 
valuable  statistics,  both  in  Church  and 
Stnte,  that  can  be  gathered  with  the  greateot 
industry,  and  all  brought  np  to  (be  cloae  of  the 
year,  forming  a  very  nseful  book  of  referenee 
for  any  library  or  counting  room,  and  of  per- 

The  JcBiLBK  TiAB  Book  will  be  pnblisbed 
early  in  January,  and  will  be  QIVEN  to  eaoh 
end  every  eubecriber  of  the  JVew  York  ObteT~ 
ver,  who  pays  for  the  year  1878,  in  adoaaet, 
and  to  all  vbo  beoome  anbacribere  for  1678. 
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Bonnd,  Eeliable,  True,  Impartial,  Compre^en- 
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VOICES,  ETC. 


VOICES. 

L    THK  TOioi  or  tarn  diboiflk 

0«E  Ikte  with  Thee,  my  Master,  I  will  share; 
Shame  were  it  to  rejoice  where  Tboa  didst  weep; 
Where  Thou  didst  wake,  my  Lord,  I  would  not 
sleep. 
Or  faint  where  Thoa  didst  bear. 

Far  off  I  follow  Thee  in  spite  of  strift, 
Returning  to  Thee,  though  awhile  I  stray. 
In  spite  of  thorns  and  briars  in  the  way. 
Still  on  the  path  to  Life. 

And  not  alone,  because  Thy  presence  fills 
My  midnight  darkness  and  my  midday  light; 
And  so,  though  friend-bereft,  I  am  not  quite 
Guideless  upon  the  hiUs. 

II.     THB  YOIOI  Of  THK  BELOVED: 

My  child,  thou  doest  well  to  trust  my  love  — 
Can  any  save  thee  if  I  let  thee  die  ? 
Has  the  world  proved  to  thee  more  kind  than  I, 
That  thou  shouldst  doubt  and  rove  T 

The  world  gives  tinsel,  and  I  give  thee  gold; 
I  cast  not  otf  my  friend  for  being  poor; 
Come,  sad^and  desolate,  unto  my  door. 
Or  totter  even  when  old. 

Who  suffer  here,  hereafter  reign  with  me. 
If  only  they  trail  not  their  spirit-wings. 
Or  tire  them,  by  pursuing  earthly  things. 

For  my  eternity. 

Sunday  Magazine.  AuOB  HoEXOE. 


THE  LESSON  OF  THE  LEAF-FALL. 
{From  8imonide$  the  Ceian,) 

I. 

Naught  that  is  human  dureth  long : 
And  well  the  old-world  poem  ran  — 
**  As  (all  the  leaves,  so  falleth  man.** 

Tet  who  will  heed  that  warning  song  7 

XL 

The  ear,  but  not  the  heart,  we  ope. 
When  come  those  words  to  us  addressed; 
For  still  there  bumeth  in  the  breast 

The  oft  delusive  fire  of  Hope. 

m. 

Life's  happy  flowers  resolved  to  tend 
Through  sunshine  hours,  presumptuous  man 
Formeth  bold  scheme  and  daring  plan, 

Which  never  gain  their  purposed  end. 

IV. 

We  live  as  though  there  were  no  death  ^- 
As  though  our  being's  boundless  wealth 
No  limit  knew,  nor  failing  health 

Came  ever  down  to  stop  the  breath. 


▼. 


0  fools  and  blind,  to  quite  forget 
How  soon  our  youth-tide  passeth  by 
How  soon  within  the  darkening  sky 

Our  very  sun  of  life  shall  set! 


▼I. 


Then  be  life's  lesson,  fix>m  Ufe*s  goal. 
Well  laid  to  heart  and  understood— 
In  all  that*s  beautiful  and  good 

Dcdight  betimes,  0  man,  thy  soul. 

Tinaley'i  Magulaa. 


AUTUMN. 


pKACEruL  and  silent  in  the  mellow  smile 
Of  Autumn,  harvest-fields  and  pastures  lie. 
Imperial  Autumn  !  barn  and  granary 
High  with  her  glistening  grain-store  doth  abt 

pile; 
Each  night  the  fair  moon  like  a  silver  isle 
Unclouded  beams  upon  the  earth's  broad  breeit; 
Anon,  the  windrgod  riseth  from  his  rest. 
And  sings  triumphant  on  the  blast,  the  while 
Legions  of  leaves  their  tinted  ensigns  strew. 
To  mark  his  path.    The  tall  fern-stems  are  ban 
Beneath  the  hedges;  and  where  roses  threw, 
In  summer  mornings,  perfume  to  the  air. 
From  his  bright  breast  the  robin  shakes  the  dev, 
'Mid  cluster^  berries  of  the  self-came  hoe: 

Chambers*  Joanal 


ONE  WITH  THEB. 

Nearer,  nearer,  heavenly  Saviour, 
Draw  my  cold,  unwilling  soul  — 

Closer,  ever  closer,  hold  me. 
Till  Thy  touch  have  made  me  whels : 

Oh,  to  think  that  I.may  be. 

Blessed  Jesus,  one  with  Thee! 

When  the  world  my  love  alluretb. 
When  I  say  to  Thee  «•  Depart,'* 

Heed  me  not,  but  let  Thy  sunshine 
Melt  my  hard  ungrateful  heart : 

Till,  like  birds  beneath  the  wing. 

Unto  Thee  I  turn  and  cling. 

If  the  flesh,  O  Lord,  should  tempt  me, 
Show  Thy  wounds  in  foot  and  hand; 

With  the  look  that  softened  Peter, 
Lord,  before  my  spirit  stand. 

Till  all  dark  deeds  I  forsake. 

Loathing  each  for  Thy  dear  sake. 

When  the  devil  strives  to  win  me, 
Hide  me,  hide  me.  Saviour  blest  — 

Draw  me,  in  a  closer  union. 
Closer  to  Thy  heavenly  breast : 

For  no  evil  thing  shall  e*er 

Beach  the  soul  that*s  anchored  there. 
Sunday  Jiagaaine.  '      F.  H.  C.  BsoOL 
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From  Th«  Edinbiirxh  Bsriew. 
TERRESTRIAL  MAGNETISM.* 

<<Thb  yariation  of  the  compass  is  of 
tkat  great  coDcerument  in  the  art  of  nay- 
gation,  that  the  neglect  thereof  does  little 
less  than  render  useless  one  of  the  noblest 
ioTentions  man  has  yet  attained  to."  So 
wrote  Halley  in  1G83.  Yet»  strange  to 
say,  it  is  only  within  the  last  fifty  years 
that  the  Government  of  the  first  maritime 
nation  in  the  world  has  learnt  to  regard 
the  prosecution  of  magnetical  research  in 
the  light  of  a  national  undertaking.  This 
indifference  is  the  more  remarkable  when 
we  consider  that  the  first  expedition  ever 
sent  out  expressly  for  magnetic  observa- 
UOD,  namely,  that  of  Halley  in  1698-9, 
sailed  under  the  auspices  of  the  English 
Government;  and  it  cannot  be  pleaded  in 
excuse  that  the  results  of  that  expedition 
were  so  meagre  and  so  unimportant  as  to 
discourage  any  further  efforts  in  the  same 
direction.  All  that  can  be  said  is,  that  the 
course  of  pubLc  events  during  the  eigh- 
teenth century  was  not  such  as  to  en- 
courage any  appeal  to  the  public  purse  for 
Bcientific  purposes.  Its  early  years  found 
oar  statesmen  preoccupied  with  the  dy- 
nastic struggles  of  Western  Europe.  Then 
came  the  change  of  dynasty  at  home,  and 
its  consequent  anxieties ;  whilst  later  still, 
an  almost  unbroken  succession  of  war 
budgets  rendered  any  grant  for  scientific 
objects  not  connected  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  human  life  a  thing  rather  to  be 
wished  for  than  expected.  But  whatever 
the  cause,  it  was  not'  till  after  the  peace 
of  1815  that  any  revival  of  interest  in  the 
advancement  of  the  science  of  Terrestrial 
Magnetism  took  place,  at  least  in  this 
country.  The  first  indication  of  this  re- 
vival was  the  equipment  by  the  British 
Government,  chiefly  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Royal  Society,  of  that  series  of  expe- 
ditions for  ^  Geographical  discovery  and 
scientific  research  in  the  North  Polar  re- 
gions," which  was  commenced  in  1818; 
and  from  that  time  to  the  present  scarcely 

*  1.  GmtribiUiont  to  TerrettrkU  Magmtism.  By 
Geuenl  Sir  Edwabd  Sabivb,  KO.H.  Published 
in  the  "  Pbilosopbical  Transaetions  "  for  1808  and 
1872.    LondoB. 

2.  Terrestrial  and  Cotmical  Magnetism,  (The 
Adanu  Irize  £«say  for  1865.)  By  Edwabd  YfAiX,- 
XK,]iLA.,F.B.S.  London:  1800. 


a  year  has  passed  in  which  the  progress 
of  the  science  pf  Terrestrial  Magnetism 
has  not  been  marked  and  decided. 

The  better  to  appreciate  the  advance 
that  has  actually  been  made,  it  may  be 
well  to  state  briefly  the  known  facts  of  the 
science  as  it  existed  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century. 

These  facts  were  — 

(1.)  That  at  any  place  on  the  earth's 
surface  a  magnetized  bar,  suspended 
horizontally,  assumes  a  position 
proper  to  the  place  of  observation 
and  not  necessarily  coinciding  with 
the  geographical  meridian,  its  angu- 
lar deviation  from  which  is  called 
the  declination, 

(2.),  The  secular  change  in  declination ; 
i.e.,  that  at  the  same  place  the  de- 
clination is  not  the  same  from  one 
year  to  another.  At  London  it  had 
varied  from  11*^  W  E.  in  1580  to 
to  about  24<>  W.  in  1800. 

(3.)  The  diurnal  and  annual  varia- 
tions in  declination;  i.e.,  that  the 
position  of  the  needle  is  subject  to 
small  periodical  fluctuations,  de- 
pending on  the  hour  of  the  day  and 
the  season  of  the  year. 

(4.)  That  a  magnetized  bar,  swing- 
ing freely  in  the  magnetic  meridian 
on  a  horizontal  axis  passing  through 
its  centre  of  gravity,  will,  when  at 
rest,  assume  a  position  proper  to 
the  place  of  observation,  and  not 
necessarily  horizontal;  its  angular 
deviation  from  horizon  tali  ty  being 
called  the  dip  or  incliuation. 

It  was  further  known  that  in  our  lati- 
tudes, and  generally  in  the  northern  hem- 
isphere, it  is  the  north  end  of  the  needle 
which  dips  below  the  horizon,  whilst  the 
contrary  is  the  case  in  the  southern  hemis- 
phere. Of  the  intensity,  in  some  respects 
the  most  important  element  of  all,  nothing 
whatever  was  known,  though  in  conse- 
quence of  some  very  imperfect  experiments 
by  Mallet  it  was  generally  believed  to  be 
invariable  —  an  opinion  which  was  doubt- 
less strengthened  by  the  fact  that  Borda- 
in  his  expedition  to  the  Canary  Islands  in 
1778,  could  detect  no  difference  in  the 
magnetic  intensity,  as  tested  by  the  dip- 
ping needle  when  .vibrated  at  Brest,  Cadiz, 
Teneriffe,  and  Gor^e  (in  Senegambia),  i.e., 
over  a  space  of  35*^  of  latitude,  a  result 
which  could  only  be  due  to  instrumental 
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imperfection.  The  first  recognition  which 
we  find  of  the  importance  of  deciding  this 
question  of  the  invariabilitf,  or  the  con- 
trary, of  the  earth's  magnetic  force,  is 
contained  in  the  inatructions  drawn  up  by 
the  Academy  of  Science  in  France  for  the 
expedition  of  La  Peroose,  which  was  fitted 
out  in  1785  at  the  expense  of  the  French 
Government.  The  total  loss  of  this  expe- 
dition, probably  among  the  icebergs  of  the 
Antarctic  Ocean,  has  deprived  us  of  a 
series  of  observations  which  would  have 
been  of  inestimable  value,  as  their  com- 
parison with  those  of  Sir  James  Boss  in 
the  same  quarter,  fifty-five  years  later, 
would  have  enabled  us  to  form  some  idea 
of  the  progress  of  secular  change  in  local- 
ities which,  magnetically,  are  amongst  the 
most  important  on  the  globe.  From  a  let- 
ter addressed  to  Condorcet,  then  secretary 
of  the  French  Academy,  by  Lamanon,  the 
scientific  head  of  the  expedition,  it  appears 
that  the  instructions  of  the  Academy  were 
being  faithfully  carried  out;  and,  more- 
over, it  is  stated  as  one  of  the  results  of 
his  observations,  that  the  magnetic  force 
of  the  earth,  as  expressed  by  the  number 
of  vibrations  of  the  dipping  needle,  varies, 
and  increaaea  with  the  latitude  on  pro- 
eeeding  from  the  tropics  to  the  poles. 
This  letter  of  Lamanon,  for  some  unex- 
plained reason,  was  laid  aside,  and  the 
law  which  it  announced  was  forgotten,  till 
it  was  rediscovered  eighteen  years  after- 
wards by  Humbolt  during  his  sojourn  in 
tropical  America  between  the  years  1799 
and  1804.  With  respect  to  the  law  of 
variation  of  the  magnetic  force,  the  first 
received  opinion,  though  a  natural  one, 
was  undoubtedly  erroneous.  In  crossing 
the  line  of  no  dip  between  Micuipampa 
and  Caxamarca,  on  the  Peruvian  Andes, 
Humboldt  found  that  the  force  increased 
both  to  the  north  and  south  of  this  point, 
and  he  was  therefore  led  to  conclude  — 

(1.)  That  the  point  of  minimum  in- 
tensity in  any  meridian  coincides 
with  the  point  where  that  meridian 
is  cut  by  the  line  of  no  dip,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  the  lines  of  mini- 
mum intensity  and  of  no  dip  are 
coincident. 

(2.)  That  the  points  of  maximum 
intensity  coincide  with  the  points 
where  the  dip  angle  «■  00**. 


The  latter  of  these  suppositions  may  be 
considered  as  conclusively  disproved  by 
the  obserratioufl  of  Sir  Edward  (then 
Captain)  Sabine  during  Sir  Jobn  Boss's 
voyage  to  the  Polar  regions  in  1818.  He 
found  that  on  ascending  Davis's  Strait,  or 
any  of  the  acyacent  countries  or  seas,  on  a 
meridian,  or  nearly  so,  the  magnetic  force 
diminished  as  the  latitude  if^creased;  show, 
ing  that  even  the  most  southerly  of  the 
stations  (between  the  parallels  of  60'"  and 
70^)  was  north  of  the  point  of  greatest  in- 
tensity. But  the  dip  in  the  same  localities 
increased  with  the  latitude  between  these 
same  parallels.  Hence  it  was  evident  thai 
the  points  of  maximum  dip  and  maximum 
force  were  not  coincident.  This  discovery 
may  be  regarded  as  the  first  fruits  of  Eng- 
land's renewed  interest  in  ma$cuetic  re- 
search. Of  course  it  involves  the  fate  of 
supposition  No.  (1.),  even  if  there  were 
no  direct  evidence  on  the  point.  But,  in 
fact,  we  have  very  accurate  determinatioDi 
of  both  the  line  of  no  dip  and  the  line  of 
least  intensity,  and  a  single  glance  is  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  their  courses  are  syste- 
matically discordant.  In  one  part  (to  the 
west  of  Africa)  they  are  separated  by  20^ 
of  latitude,  or  about  1,200  geographical 
miles  1 

The  next  magnetic  discovery  in  the 
north  polar  regions,  due  to  the  same  series 
of  British  expeditions,  was  that  of  the 
point  where  the  di]>-angle  »■  90^,  or,  as  it 
is  usually  called,  the  Magnetic  Pale.  This 
discovery  was  made  in  1831  by  Sir  James 
Boss,  and  the  position  of  the  point  in  ques- 
tion, according  to  his  determination,  is 
Lat.  708  ^  IV  N.  and  Long.  968  45^  48'' 
W.  We  must  here  state,  in  passing,  that 
the  term  magnetic  pole  seems  to  us  ob- 
jectionable, as  being  connected  with  the 
untenable  hypothesis  of  a  single  magne- 
tic axis  of  the  earth.  It  has  been  some- 
times proposed  to  use  the  term  p:de  of 
verticity  to  distinguish  it  from  the  points 
of  greatest  intensity.  This  would  be  un- 
doubtedly a  better  name  for  a  point  which 
has  nothing  very  remarkable  about  it^  ex- 
cept as  being  the  point  where  the  direo- 
tion  of  the  earth's  magnetic  force  coin- 
cides with  that  of  gravity ;  and  as  there  is 
no  knowu  connection  between  these  two 
forces,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  whv,  in 
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tlie  present  state  of  the  scienoe,  so  much 
importance  should  be  attached  to  it.  In 
the  early  days  of  science,  if  science  it  could 
be  called,  before  the  period  of  inductive  re- 
search, when  speculation  ran  riot,  and  fancy 
piled  up  huge  masses  of  magnetic  rock 
round  the  geographical  poles,  it  was  nature 
ally  supposed  that  here  all  the  difficulties 
of  the  subject  would  receive  their  solution ; 
and  we  cmn  understand  the  term  "mag- 
netic pole/'  and  the  interest  attaching  to 
these  regions.  Even  after  the  '*  rock  " 
theory  was  exploded,  which  for  the  credit 
of  science,  we  are  happy  to  add,  was  at  a 
very  early  date  (Gilbert,  in  hia  work  **  De 
Magnete,"  in  1033,  ridicules  the  idea  as 
utterly  unphilosophical),  the  interest  at- 
taching to  these  points  was -revived,  by 
their  supposed  coincidence  with  the  points 
where  the  magnetic  force  is  the  greatest.. 
But  now,  when  this  illusion  also  has  been 
dispelled,  and  they  are  known  to  coincide 
neither  with  the  geographical  poles,  nor 
with  the  points  of  raaxisuum  inteuMty,  it 
really  does  aeem  strange  to  meet  with  wri- 
ters who,  in  works  of  a  professedly  scien- 
tific character,  still  speak  of  '*  the  two  mag- 
netic poles"  and  that  without  a  word  to 
limit  the  meaning  and  application  of  the 
term.  If  it  be  used  in  its  original  sense,-  it 
can  only  mislead ;  and  if  it  be  used  merely 
as  a  term,  this  should  be  stated,  and  then 
it  may  take  its  place  by  the  side  of  '*  vis- 
oiva,*'  and  many  other  terms  in  our  scien- 
tific vocabulary,  which  still  do  good  ser- 
vice as  such,  having  long  survived  the 
fallacies  which  gave  them  birth. 

la  the  year  1819  a  fresh  impetus  was 
given  to  the  study  of  terrestrial  magnetism 
by  the  publicatioo  of  Hansteen's  remarka- 
ble work,  '*  Magnetismus  der  Erde,"  in 
which  from  the  facts  of  the  declination  he 
showed  the  impossibility  of  reconciling 
these  facts  with  the  then  universally  ac- 
cepted doctrine  of  a  single  magnetic  axis 
of  the  earth,  having  two  poles,  one  in  each 
hemisphere.  But  in  truth  this  discovery 
really  dates  from  1G33,  and  is  due  to  our 
own  countryman,  Halley,  who,  notwith- 
standing the  limited  number  of  observa- 
tions then  available  (and  these  confined 
solely  to  the  declination),  was  able  to  de- 
tect the  true  features  of  terrestrial  mag- 
netism, and  showed  that  the  facts  before 


I  him  clearly  implied  the  existence  ot  fout 
poles  or  centres  of  maximum  force  on  the 
earth's  surface.  80  much  interest  did  the 
revival  of  this  theory  by  Hansteen  excite 
in  his  own  country,  that  the  Norwegian 
Storthing  fitted  out  an  expedition  in  1826 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  by  actual  ob- 
servation the  conclusions  he  had  arrived  at 
as  to  the  existence  of  a  pole  of  intensity  ia 
Siberia.  This  expedition,  under  Hansteen 
and  Due,  traversed  the  whole  of  Northern 
Europe  and  Asia  as  far  as  Irkutsk,  de- 
scending the  Obi  and  Jenesei  to  the  Arctic 
circle.  Another  well-known  explorer,  £r- 
man,  was  traversing  the  same  region  at  the 
same  time,  and  the  result  of  their  combined 
labours  was  to  establish  fully  the  truth  of 
Hansteen's  anticipations  as  to  the  existence 
of  a  Siberian  Pole  of  intensity. 

The  year  1828  was  also  memorable  as 
the  commencement  of  what  may  be  called 
a  new  era  in  the  history  of  magnetic  inves- 
tigation, and  its  hero  was  the  Baron  Alex- 
ander Von  Humboldt.  As  far  back  as  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  he  had 
become  convinced,  as  he  tells  us,  that  con- 
tinuous observations  at  short  intervals  for 
several  days'  and  nights  would  yield  a  rich- 
er harvest  than  the  single  observations  of 
many  months.  He,  therefore,  in  1806-7,  in 
conjunction  with  his  friend  Oltmann^,  com- 
menced at  Berlin  a  series  of  hourly,  and 
often  half-hourly,  observations  on  the 
movement  of  the  needle  for  five  or  six  days 
and  nights  in  succession,  principally  at  the 
times  of  the  equinoxes  and  solstices.  It 
was  not  long  before  he  observed  the  recur- 
rence, often  at  the  same  hour,  for  several 
nights  together,  of  irregular  perturbations 
of  the  needle,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  magnetic  storms.  In  the  absence  of  any 
previous  observations  on  this  class  of  phe- 
nomena, being  uncertain  whether  or  no 
these  '*  storms  "  were  of  a  purely  heal  char- 
acter, he  was  led  to  desire  the  establish- 
ment of  stations  east  and  west  of  Berlin^ 
where  similar  observations  might  bo  car- 
ried on  simultaneously.  The  disturbed 
state  of  Europe  prevented  the  fulfilment  of 
his  wishes  at  the  time,  and  it  was  not  till 
his  return  to  Berlin,  after  an  absence  of 
eighteen  years,  that  he  found  means  to  ae- 
complish  his  long-deferred  project  by  car- 
rying on  a  series  of  continuous  horary  ob- 
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tervations  on  the  declination  at  the  times 
of  the  eqainoxes  and  sohticea,  in  conjuDC- 
tion  with  Arago  and  Reich,  at  Paris  and  in 
the  mines  of  Freybarg  respectively.  The 
notion  of  a  purely  local  origin  of  these 
"  storms/'  or  disturbances,  as  they  are  usu- 
ally termed,  wa^  soon  dispelled  by  the  fact 
.  that  they  would  sometimes  be  felt  simul- 
taneously at  each  of  the  three  stations, 
whilrtt  at  other  tiioea  a  disturbance  at  one 
of  the  stations  would  not  be  accompanied 
by  a  similar  disturbance  at  the  others.  A 
magnetic  expedition  into  Northern  Asia, 
undertaken  soon  afterwards  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  gave  Hum- 
boldt the  opportunity  of  laying  his  views 
before  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  St.  Petersburgh,  who  at  once  acceded  to 
his  request,  and  a  chain  of  magnetic  and 
meteorological  stations  was  formed 
throughout  the  Russian  empire,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Professor  Kupffer. 
Such  was  the  origin  of  the  first  Magnetic 
Association.  The  results  obtained  from 
the  various  affiliated  stations  were  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  previous  experiences 
of  Humboldt,  as  showing  the  recurrence 
for  each  p:irticular  station  of  perturbations 
at  the  same  hour,  often  for  several  days 
and  nights  in  succession,  whilst  a  compari- 
son of  distant  stations  showed,  that  with 
so  much  of  general  synchronism  as  pre- 
cluded the  idea  of  their  being  accidental  or 
due  to  merely  local  causes,  they  neverthe- 
less appeared  to  present  special  features 
depending  on  the  place  of  observation. 

The  labours  of  this  which  we  may  call 
the  Berlin  Association  were  taken  up  and 
extended,  in  1834,  by  one  still  more  widely 
known,  which,  under  the  able  direction  of 
Gauss  and  Weber,  had  its  centre  of  opera- 
tions at  Gottingen.  The  work  so  happily 
commenced  by  the  older  association  was 
energetically  carried  on,  and  the  methods 
of  procedure  were  improved  in  several  im- 
portant particulars.  lb  had  become  evi- 
dent that  the  instrumental  means  hitherto 
employed  were  inadequate  to  the  accurate 
determination  of  the  minute  changes  now 
under  consideration,  and  in  particular  no 
means  existing  for  detecting  the  variations 
in  the  intensity;  and  yet  it  was  extremely 
improbable  that  this  element  should  be  un- 
affected by  the  irregularities  which  mani- 
fested themselves  in  the  declination.  The 
first  improvement,  whicli  we  owe  to  Gauss, 
was  the  introduction  of  a  new  class  of  in- 
Btruments,  capable  of  a  precision  hitherto 
supposed  unattainable;  whilst  the  bifilar 
magnetometer,  also  the  invention  of  Gauss, 
rendered  possible  a  corresponding  record 
of  the  changes   in   the  horizontal  force. 


The  namber  of  term-days  (i.e.  set  dayi 
for  continuous  observ-ation  at  each  of  the 
associated  stations)  was  at  first  six  in  the 
year,  though  afterwards  reduced  to  four; 
and  the  interval  between  the  observations 
was  five-minutely  instead  of  hourly.  The 
term-days  of  the  association,  which  were 
limited  to  the  observations  of  the  declina- 
tion only,  commenced  in  1834,  and  were 
kept  regularly  till  1841,  when  they  were 
discontinued.  Enougli,  however,  had  been 
done  already  to  show  that  whilst  previoai 
results  were  fully  confirmed,  a  still  more 
extensive  and  complete  organization  was 
necessary  before  we  could  hope  to  disen- 
tangle the  manifold  intricacies  of  the  phe- 
nomena. That  organization  was  not  long 
wanting.  For  some  time,  strange  to  say, 
England  had  taken  no  part  in  the  labours 
of  the  Gottingen  Association ;  but  in  1836 
the  national  interest  was  awakened  by  an 
appeal  from  Humboldt  to  H.R.H.  the  Dake 
of  Sussex,  who  was  then  President  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  in  1837  the  subject  was 
formally  brought  before  the  British  Asso- 
ciation, at  their  meeting  at  Liverpool,  by 
the  masterly  report  of  General  Sabine, 
justly  characterized  by  Humboldt  as  the 
most  complete  work  of  the  kind.  The  au- 
thor passed  in  review  the  observations  al- 
ready made,  stating  the  conclusions  to 
which  they  lead,  and  pointing  out  what 
still  remained  to  ,  be  accomplished.  The 
most  important  of  the  conclusions  arrired 
at,  and  which,  it  must  be  remembered, 
were  deduced  mainly  from  observations  in 
the  Northern  hemisphere,  so  far  as  the 
higher  latitudes  were  concerned  —  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows :  — 

(1.)  The  systematic  non-parallelism 
of  the  lines  of  equal  force  and  equal 
dip;  these  lines  everywhere  indi- 
cating the  existence  of  two  centres 
of  unequal  force,  not  situated  on 
opposite  meridians ;  i.e.  not  differing 
by  180^  in  longitude. 
(2.)  The  unsymmetrical  distribution 
of  the  intensity.  If  the  globe  be 
divided  into  Eastern  and  Western 
hemispheres  by  a  plain  coincidinf; 
with  the  meridians  of  100**  and 
280°,  the  Western  hemisphere,  or 
that  containing  the  Americas  and 
Pacific  Ocean,  nas  a  much  higher 
intensity  generally  distributed  over 
its  surface  than  the  Eastern,  or  that 
containing  Europe,  Africa,  and  the 
adjacent  parts  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
(3.)  The  position  of  the  maximum  of 
intensity  in  the  North  American 
quarter  does  not  coincide  with  that 
of  maximum  dip. 
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(4.)  The  arrangement  of  the  lines  of 
intensity    in    the    Southern    hemi- 
sphere seems,  so  far  as  observation 
has  gone,  to  support  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  for  the  Northern  hemi- 
sphere. 
Foremost  among  the  matters  which  still 
awaited  accomplishment  were  placed  thd 
complete  survey  of  that  part  of  Canada 
which  was  known  to  contain  the  maxi- 
mam  of  intensity  in  the  North  American 
quarter,  and  the  '*  filling  up  of  the  void  ex- 
isting in  the  Southern  hemisphere,  partic- 
ularly in  the  vicinity  of  the  parts  of  this 
hemisphere  which  are  of  principal  magnetic 
interest.    This  could  only  be  done  by  a 
naval  expedition,  for  which  it  was  natural 
that  all  countries  should  look  to  England." 
This  report  met  with  the  warm  approval 
of  the  association,  which  body,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Royal  Society,  represented 
to  Her  Majesty's  Government  the  desira- 
bility of  a  Southern  magnetic  survey,  as 
well  as  the  establishment  of  magnetic  ob- 
^ervBtories  in  various  parts  of  the  British 
Empire,  to  take  part  in  the  Gottingen  sys- 
tem of  simultaneous  observation.     The  re- 
sult was  the  formation  by  the  Government 
of  magnetic  observatories  at  Toronto,  St. 
Helena,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Hobar- 
ton,  and  the  despatch  of  the  Antarctic  ex- 
pedition, consisting  of  the  "Erebus*'  and 
"  Terror,"  the  former  of  which  was  under 
the  command  of    Capt.  James  Ross,  and 
the  latter  under  that  of  Commander  Cro- 
zier.  The  expedition  started  in  September 
1839,  and  returned  to  England  in   1843, 
having  successfully  accomplished  what  we 
have   no  hesitation  in  describing    as  the 
most  extensive,  most  important,  and  most 
perilous  survey  ever  undertaken.     The  ob- 
servations extended  over  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  globe  in  the  Antarctic  regions,  and 
were  carried  as  far  South  as  74^  4',  further 
progress  being  prevented  by  difficulties  ab- 
solutely insuperable.     When  the  records 
of  the  expedition  were  examined,  it  was 
found  that  a  portion  of  the  Southern  hemi- 
sphere, between  the  latitudes  of  60^  and 
a5^    and  longitudes  0**  and  130*»,  was  not 
included  in  the   survey.      To  supply  this 
hiatus  the  "Pagoda**  was  hired  at    the! 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  the  direction  of  the  I 
Admiralty,  and  placed  under  the  command 
of  Lieut.  Moore,  R.  N.,  who  had  been  one 
of  the  officers  of  the  "  Terror  "  in  the  Ant- 
arctic    expedition,    and     therefore     well 
versed    in    conducting  operations  of  the 
kind.    The   "Pagoda**   started  from  the 
Cape  in  January   1845,  and  returned  in 
June,  having  accomplished  its  mission,  and 
thus  completed  the  survey  of  the  South- 


em  hemisphere.  The  observations  from 
the  four  colonial  observatories,  as  well  as 
from  the  Antarctic  Expedition,  were  regu- 
larly forwarded  to  this  country,  where, 
under  the  able  supervision  and  untiring 
industry  of  General  Sabine,  they  soon 
bore  fruit  in  copious  additions  to  our 
knowledge  of  this  branch  of  physical 
study. 

One  of  the  first  results  of  his  labours 
was  to  clear  away  a  fallacy  respecting  the 
diurnal  variation  in  declination,  which  was 
entertained  by  nearly  every  magnetician 
at  that  time.    It  had  long   been   known 
that  in  the  middle  Northern  latitudes  the 
needle  is  to  the  east  of  its  mean  position 
in  the  forenoon,  and  to  the  west  of  it  in 
the  afternoon  ;    and   that  the  opposite  is 
the  case  in  the  middle  Southern  latitudes. 
Hence,  it  was  argued,  there  must  be  some 
line    on    the  earth*s   surface    where    the 
causes,  whatever  they  are,  which  produce 
these  opposite  motions  in  the  two  hemi- 
spheres neutralize  each  other,  and  where, 
therefore,  there  is  no    diurnal    variation. 
The  next  question  was,  Where  is  the  line  f 
Is  it,  as  Arago  asks,  the  geographical  equa- 
tor, or  the  line  of  no  dip ;  or  as  was  imag- 
ined by  some,  the  line  of  least  intensity  f 
The   determination  of  this  question  had 
its  influence  in  the  choice  of  site  for  two 
at  least  of  the  colonial  observatories  —  St. 
Helena  and  the  Cape  —  as  well  as  for  that 
at  Singapore,  which  was  founded  by  the 
East  India  Company.     St.  Helena  is  near 
the  point  of  least  intensity  on  its  merid- 
ian, whilst  it  is  at  some  distance  from  the 
Equator    and   the   line  of   no  dip.     The 
Cape,  though  rather  farther  froth  the  line 
of  least  intensity,  was  chosen  for  the  same 
reason ;  whilst  Singapore  was  selected  as 
being  near  both  the  Equator  and  the  line 
of  no  dip.    The  first  five  years  of  observa- 
tion enabled  General  Sabine  to  announce 
to  the  world  the  unexpected  fact  that  this 
so-called  line  of  no  horary  variation^  about 
whose  existence  all  had  been  agreed,  was 
not  only  not  found,  but  never  would  he  found, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it  did  not  exists 
In  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society 
in  1847  he  shows,  from  the  observations- 
at  St.  Helena,  that  at  that  station  the  mo- 
tion of  the  needle  accords  with  that  ob- 
served in  the  Northern  hemisphere  during., 
the    period    from    April   to    September,, 
whilst  from  October  to  March  it  exhibits 
the  features  of  the  Southern  hemisphere. 
The  change  of  direction  takes  place  soon^ 
after  the  sun  crosses  the  Equator,  the  mo- 
tion during  what  may  be  called  the  equi- 
noctial mouths  —  i.e.  March,  April,  Septem- 
ber and  Ootober  —  partaking  more  or  less, 
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from  one  day  to  another,  of  the  character 
of  both  seasoDB;    bat  at  all  other  times 
the    contrariety  is    decided.    Subsequent 
inyestigatioDS  showed  that  a  semi-annual 
rariation  similar  to  the  above  exists  at  all 
stations    where    observations   have  been 
made ;  i.e.  that  in    the   Northern    hemi- 
sphere, from  April  to  September  the  east- 
erly motion  of  the  forenoon,  and  the  west- 
erly motion  of  the  afternoon,  are  increased ; 
whilst  the  contrary  takes  place  from   Oc- 
tober to  March ;  and  that  in  the  Southern 
hemisphere    the    westerly  motion  of  the 
forenoon  and  the  easterly  motion  of  the 
afternoon  are  decreased  from  April  to  Sep- 
tember, and  the  contrary  from   October 
to  March ;  showing  this  remarkable  fact, 
that    whilst    the   mean    diurnal  variaium 
changes  its  direction  in  passing  from  one 
hemisphere  to  the  other,  yet  the  direction 
of  the  semi-annual  variation  remains  the 
same ;  this  direction  depending  on  the  po- 
sition of  the  sun  with  respect  to  the  Equa- 
tor, and  not  to  the  zenith  of  the  place  of 
observation,  since  '  it  changes   sign  soon 
after  the  Equinoxes.    If  it  be  asked  why 
no  reversal   takes  place  in  our  latitudes, 
the  answer  is  easy»    We  may  regard  the 
diurnal  variation  as  the  resultant  of  tu>o 
variations,  one  of  which  we  may  call  the 
mean  solar-diurnal  variation,  and  the  other 
the  semi-annucU  inequality;  and  the  actual 
diurnal  variation  as  it  presents  itself  to 
our  observation  will  result  from  the  super- 
position of  these  two.    Now,  in  the  mid- 
dle   Northern    latitudes    the  mean  solar- 
diurnal  variation  ranges  from  9^  to  1(K, 
whilst  that  of  the  semi-annual  inequality  is. 
only  from  3^  to  ¥.    The  former  will,  there- 
fore, be  the  dominant  variation,  the  effect 
of  the  latter  being  merely  to  alter  the 
ttmount  of  variation,  increasing  it    during 
one  half  of  the  year,  and  decreasing  it  dur- 
ing the  other  half.    As  we  approach  the 
tropics  the  range  of  the  mean  solar-diurnal 
variation  diminishes,  whilst  the  semi-annu- 
al inequality  remains  constant  in  direction 
and  amount  We  shall,  therefore,  have  stat- 
ions where,  as  at  St.  Helena,  the  latter  con- 
stitutes nearly  the  whole  of  the  diurnal  va- 
riation, and  where,  consequently,  we  meet 
with  the    semi-annual  reversal  which  has 
been  proved  to  exist  at  that  station.    A 
semi-annual  variation   has  been  found  to 
exist  likewise  in  the  values  of  the  dip  and 
the  intensity,  depending    on  the  relative 
positions  of  the  earth  and  sun,  and  having 
its  periods  of  maxima  and  minima  nearly 
coincident  with  the  solstice;    and  it  ap- 
pears that  in  both  hemispheres  the  needle 
is  most  nearly  vertical  and  the  magnetic 
intensity  is  the  greatest  at  the  same  twie, 


i.e.  when  the  earth  is  nearest  the  sun  and 
moves  with  the  greatest  velocity  in  its  or- 
bit.   We  need  hardly  remark  that,  on  the 
theory  which  refers  these  changes  to  tem- 
perature, they  ought  to  occur  at  opposite 
periods  of  the  year  in  the  two  hemispheres, 
whereas  the  reverse  is  in  fact  the  case. 
'    These  discoveries,  besides  having  given 
us  a  clearer  insight  into  the  true  nature  of 
the  diurnal  variation,  are  of  deep  interest 
theoretically,  from  the  indications  which 
they  contain  of  the  oosmical  features  dis- 
cernible in  some  at  least  of  the  phenomena 
of  terrestrial  magnetism,  and  hitnerto  quite 
unsuspected.    These  features  were  brought 
still  more  prominently  into  notice  by  the 
remarkable    discovery,    due    to    General 
Sabine,  of  the  periodical  character  (when 
considered  in  their  mean  effects)  of  those 
irregular  perturbations  of  the  needle  which 
had  hitherto  baffled  all  attempts  to  reduce 
them  to  law.    It  will  be  remembered  that 
one  of  the  principal  objects  sought  by  the 
establishment  of  the  British  colonial  ob- 
servatories was  the  study  of  these  perturb- 
ations on   the  system  commenced  by  the 
Gottingen  Association.    In  furtherance  of 
this  object  the  observations  taken  at  the 
different  observatories  were  regularly  for- 
warded to  Woolwich  for  examination,  ar- 
ranged'in  monthly  tables.     Even  a  slight 
examination  of  these  tables  showed  that 
at  any  particular  station  the  disturbances 
did  not  occur  arbitrarily^  or  with    eqatd 
frequency  at  all  hours  :  also  that  the  hours 
principally  affected  were  not  the  same  at 
different   stations;    and     moreover  that 
whatever  law  they  might  follow,  it  was 
certainly  not  that  of  the  regular  diurnal 
variation.    It  therefore  became  necessary; 
in  the  first  place,  to  devise  some  means  of 
separating  the  disturbed  observations  from 
tno  rest.    This,  of  course,  could  never  be 
done  completely;    but  by  fixing  a  limit 
(constant  for  the  same  station),  beyond 
which  all  observations  should  be  considered 
as  disturbed,  a  sufficient  number  could  be 
set  apart  for  an  examination  of  the  laws  of 
disturbance  ;  whilst  it  might  be  expected 
that  from  the  remaining  portion  of  the  ob- 
servations, thus  freed  from  the  effects  of 
the  larger  disturbances,  a  more  correct 
knowledge  of  the  regular  variations  might 
be  obtained  than  would  have  been  the  case 
had  this  .elimination  not  been    effected. 
The  result  of  this  experiment  was  first 
brought    before    the    koyal.  Society,  in 
January  1851,  in  a  paper  by  General  Sa- 
bine on  the  "  Periodical  laws  discoverable 
in  the  mean  effects  of  the  larger  magnetic 
disturbances.*'     The  stations  selected  for 
comparison  were  Toronto  and  Hobarton, 
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w  being  both  extra-tropical,  in  opposite 
hemispheres,  and  haying  nearly  the  same 
North  and  South  latitudes  respectivelj. 
The  disturbances  discussed  were  those  of 
the  declination;    and    it    appeared  that 
when  these  were  divided  in  easterly  and 
wetterly  —  i.e.  those  increasing  the  easterly 
and  westerly  deflections  respectively,  and 
these   again    arranged  according  to  the 
moniki  of  the  year,  or  again  according  to  the 
kourg  of  the  day  —  they  showed  at  both 
stations  periodical  changes  depending  on 
teaaons  and  hours,  and  therefore  evidently 
poiuting  to  the  sun  as  their  primary  source. 
The  years  included  iu  this  first  analysis 
were  the  three  1843^.     On  extending  the 
iDve«tigatiou    to    the    next  three    years, 
another  and  still  more  noteworthy  feature 
presented  itself.     It  appeared  that  not  only 
was  there  a  variation  in  the  disturbances 
from  month  to  month  and  hour  to  hour,  in 
any  particular  year,  but  that  the  aggregate 
amount  of  disturbance   varied  from  one 
year  to  another.    From  18:13  to  1840  there 
had  been  a  progressive  annual  increase  of 
disturbance,  and  that  to  an  extent  which 
could  not  be  supposed  accidental :    the 
amount  in  1818-9  being  more  than  double 
that  in   1813-4.    Concurrently  with   this 
increase  of  disturbance  there  nad  been  a 
similar  though    smaller    increase  in  the 
range  of  the  diurnal  oscillation  of  eacfi  of 
the  three  elements.    Bat  for  this,  the  cos- 
mical  feature.^  of  the  phenomenon  might 
have  remained  undiscovered  for  some  time 
longer,  as  the  period  granted  to  the  colonial 
observatories  had  expired  and  the  hourly 
observations  broken  off.   Fortunately  there 
were  records  of  the  diurnal  range  in  the 
declination  for  1811-2.     This  range  proved 
to  be  greater  than  that  for  1813-4,  which 
might,  therefore,  be  fairly  assumed  to  be 
the  epoch  of  minimum  range,  and  there- 
fore*, probably,  of  minimum  disturbance ; 
and  it  also  appeared  that  the  range  for 
ISoO-l  was  less  than  that  for  1848-9,  thus 
giving  that  epoch  the  character  of  a  maxi- 
mum.   TUis  naturally  raised  the  question 
whether  there  might  not  be  a  veriod  of  dis- 
turbance of  which  the  interval  from  mini- 
mum to  maximum  was  five  years.     Any 
doubt  that  might  have  been  felt  as  to  the 
SQswer  to  be  given  to  this  question  was 
set  at  rest  by  the  publication,  about  the 
same  time,  of  Schwabe's  table  of  the  varia- 
tions of  the  solar  spots  from  1820  to  1850, 
bhowiog  that  during  that  interval  these 
spots  had  shown  a  period  of  between  ten 
Hnd  eleven  years,  having  maxima  in  1828, 
1837,  and  1848,  and  minima  in  1833  and 
1813,  of  which  1843  and  1848  were  known 
tu  be  periods  of  minimum  and  maximum 


magnetic  disturbance  respectively ;  and  as 
the  connexion  between  the  disturbanoes 
and  the  sun  was  evident  by  their  con- 
formity to  solar  hours,  there  could  no 
longer  be  any  hesitation  in  assigning  to 
them  a  period  coincident  with  that  of  the 
solar  spots.  This  discovery  was  first  com- 
municated to  the  Royal  Society  in  March 
1852;  and  subsequent  observation  from 
.that  time  to  the  present  has  shown  that 
the  coincidence  then  pointed  out  was  not 
accidental,  but  that  there  is  such  a  mutual 
interdependence  between  these  two  classes 
of  apparently  dissimilar  phenomena  as  to 
compel  us  to  regard  them  as  the  results  of 
some  common  cause. 

We  look  upon  this  discovery  of  the  pe- 
riodical character  of  the  disturbances  and 
their  cosmical  origin  as,  without  exception, 
the  greatest  advance  ever  made  towards  a 
true  understanding  of  the  magnetic  phe- 
nomena.    Whether   We  regard  it  from  a 
practical  or  a  theoretical  point  of  view,  it 
is  impossible  to  overestimate  its  value. 
Practically  it  has  produced  a  complete  rev- 
olution in  the  principles  of  the   methods 
employed  in  dealing  with  magnetic  obser- 
vations.   It  was  at  one  time  supposed  that 
by  simply  multiplying  the  number  of  ob- 
servations,   the    irregular    perturbations 
might  be  expected  to  neutralize  one  anoth- 
er to  a  certain  extent,  and  that  thus  their 
effects  would  partially  disappear  from  the 
result.     This  view   of  the  matter,  which 
would  have  been  justifiable  had  the  dis- 
turbances occurred  arbitrarily,  is  quite  in- 
admissible now  that  we  know  their  period- 
ical character.    It  is  now  certain  that  in 
order  to  arrive  at  a  true  knowledge  of  the 
regular  variations,  the  disturbances  most 
be  eliminated,  at  least  as  ffir  as  practicable; 
and  the  method  new  universally  adopted 
is  that  devised  by  General  Sabine  for  the 
treatment    of   the   colouiril   observations. 
The  disturbances  of  each  clement  have  to 
be  taken  separately,  and  again  subdivided 
into  six  distinct  categories  —  those  which 
increase  the  easterly  and  those  which  increase 
the  westerly  deflection,  those  which  increase 
and  those  which  decrease  the  dip,  and  those 
which  increase  and  those  which  decrease  the 
intensity.    Each  of  these  classes  is  found 
to  have  distinct  and  apparently  independ- 
ent laws,  requiring  separate  study  and 
analysis.      Each  element  has  its  proper 
hours  of  principal  disturbance,  well  de- 
fined at  each  particular  station,  but  vary- 
ing, apparently  without  limit,  in  passing 
from  one  station  to  another.    To  confine 
our  attention  to  the  most  observed  of  the 
three  elements,  the  declination ;  at  some 
stations  there  is  a  predominance  of  east- 
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eriy  disturbance,  at  others  of  westerly. 
Moreover,   when    we    come   to  form   the 
curves   of  easterly  and   westerly  disturb- 
ance, we  find  two  forms,  and   two  only, 
prevailing  without  exception  at  all  places 
where   the   analysis  has  been   made,  one 
characterizing  the  easterly  and  the  other 
the     westerly     disturbances;    indicating 
seemingly  the  existence  either  of  different 
(and  probably  only  two  different)  sources 
of  disturbance  or  different  forms  of  activ- 
ity emanating  from  the  same  source,  whilst 
the  features  which  characterize  the  easter- 
ly deflections  at  one  station  are  transferred 
to  the  westerlv  deflections  at  another,  and 
vice  versd,  as  though  they  lay  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  principal  meridian  of  disturb-' 
ance;  also  at  some  stations  the  principal 
hours  of  disturbance  fall  during  the  day, 
and  at  otiiers  daring  the  night,  producing 
what  Humboldt  calls  the  '*  nocturnal  epi- 
sode '*   in   tlie   diurnal  variation    of   the 
needle ;    which   nocturnal  episode  is  not 
found  where   the  principal   hours  of  dis- 
turbance occur  during  the  day;  whereas 
on  the  old  theory  which  referred  the  di- 
urnal motion  of  the  needle  to  the  ohangeft 
of  temperature  produced  by  the  passage  of 
the  sun  from  east  to  west,  and  again  from 
west  to  east  of  the  meridian,  there  must 
of  necessity  be  a  double  progression  every- 
where in  the  twenty-four  hours,  one  maxi- 
mum and  one  minimum  falling  during  what 
may   bo   termed  the   night  hours.      The 
elimination   of   the    disturbances   is  thus 
sliQwu  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  re- 
storing to  tlie  diurnal  variation  its  normal 
character.    In  some  localities,  indeed,  it  is 
hard  to  recognize  the  well-known  features 
of  the   diurnal   curve   when   the   disturb- 
ance? are  left  in.     A  remarkable  instance 
of  this  occurs  at  Point  Barrow.     One  of 
the  most  striking  features  of  the  undis- 
turbed diurnal  variation  in  declination  is 
the  regularity  with  which,  in  the  Northern 
hemisphere,  the  needle  reaches  its  wester- 
ly extreme  at  about  1  p.m.,  and  Point  Bar- 
row formi  no  exception  to  this  rule  when 
the  disturbance^  are  eliminated,  whereas, 
when  they  are  retained,  the  greatest  west- 
erly deflection  is  sometimes  not  attained 
till  between  10  and  11  p.m* .  1     It  may  be 
stated  that  no  point  on  the  earth's  surface 
has  yet  been  found  where  magnetic  dis- 
turbance exhibits  so  much  activity  as  at 
Point  Barrow,  and  where  there  is  so  con- 
stant a  display  of  its  almost  universal  con- 
comitant, the  aurora  borealis.*    We  here 

•  When  H.H.S.  "  Plorer  "  (Captain  Ifagalre)  was 
Btationed  at  i'olnt  Barrow  for  nearly  two  years,  be- 
tween 1852-1,  the  aurora  was  observed  six  nights  oat 
of  seven  (In  round  numben)  during  the  months  De- 


take  occasion  to  repeat  what  we  have  tidd 
of  the  extreme  importance  of  the  discovery 
which  has  shown  the  connection  between 
terrestrial  magnetic  disturbance  and  the 
physical  aspect  of  the  sun,  as  opening  ap 
a  new  field  of  research  by  suggesting  the 
possibility  of  relations  hitherto  unsuspected 
between  our  planet  and  the  other  bodies 
of  the  solar  system  ;  and  we  are  persuaded 
that  here  if  anywhere    will  be  found  the 
clue  which  will  enable  us   to  disentangle 
the   various  phenomena,  and  assign  each 
perturbation  to  its  proper  source.  Already 
the  increased  attention  paid  to  solar  phy»- 
ics  has  resulted  in  a  mr>re  perfect  knowl- 
edge of  the  period  and  laws  of  increase 
and  decrease  of  the  solar  spots.    The  la- 
bours of  Messrs.  De  la  Rue,  Balfour  Stew- 
art, and  Loewy,  together  with  those  of  Pro- 
fessor Wolf  at  Berne,  have  determined  the 
mean  length  of  the  sun-spot  period  as  be- 
ing rather  more  than  eleven  years  TIM  is 
Professor  Wolfs  determination).    It  also 
appears  that  this  period  is  not  equally  di- 
vided between  the  times  of  increasing  9xA 
decreasing  activity  of  spots,  the   mean  pe- 
riod  from    minimum   to  maximum  being 
about  3  1-2  years,  .whilst  that  from   the 
maximum  to  the  next  minimum  is  about 
7  1-2,  or  more  than  double  ;  the  ratio  of 
the   two  periods  being  2'15.    From  this 
law,  which  seems  to  connect  each  period 
of  sun-spot  increase  with  the  next  period 
of  decrease,  combiae4  with  the  fact  that 
the  shorter  the  period  the  greater  the  en- 
ergy of  spot-produotion,  whilst  a  lengthen- 
ing of  the  period  is  compensated  for  by 
diminished  activity,  seems,  in  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Balfour  Stewart,  to  point  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  energy  of<-spot-prodae- 

oember,  January,  and  February,  for  two  saooBMtw 
years  (1852-3). 

The  connoctlon  between  the  anrora  borealis  and 
magnetic  dbturbanoe  was,  we  bilieve.  first  observed 
by  rilorter  at  Upsal,  1741,  though  it  had  been  sag- 
gested  as  probable  by  Halley  a:*  early  ai  lilS.— 
another  instance  of  the  remarkable  penetration  of 
this  great  man.  The  effect  of  the  aurora  upon  the 
magnetic  needle  has  been  examined  at  great  length 
by  Arago  in  his  "Meteorological  Essays."  The 
principal  reinlts  of  hU  Inve^tiga  ions  mav  be  sam* 
med  up  thus  — (1.)  The  aurora  aSHst*  the  needle 
even  in  places  where  it  U  not  v1:<ible.  (2.)  In  gen- 
eral, the  west  declination  inoreaiies  bef.ire  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  aurora,  and  (iomptime-t  even  contin- 
ues to  increase  after  its  appf^arance:  then  the  oMil- 
lations  become  very  large,  and  the  needle  b^as  to 
return  towards  the  cant,  and  onlr  stop*  when  it  has 
passed  its  normal  poiililjn.  which  it  does  not  ttwallj 
regain  for  8o:ne  hours.  It  appears  from  the  obae^ 
rations  of  MM.  Ijottin  and  liravais  at  Bossekop.  la 
lS3»-8,  that  the  dogree  of  disturbance  of  the  needle 
varies  with  the  intensity  of  the  aurora.  When  thii 
is  faint  and  generally  diffused,  there  i-t  often  an  di** 
tttriMince:  but  when  the  ooru^eatloni  are  very  bril- 
liant and  coloured,  the  oscillations  of  the  needle 
will  sometimes  range  through  several  degrees.  Tbs 
needle  will  often  predict  the  aurora  by  an  abaonnal 
motloii  wvtwards  diulag  the  whole  day. 
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tioD,  wherever  it  niny  be  sitaated,  is  for 
erery  period  constant.  Of  the  ultimate 
source  of  this  energy  we  are  at  present 
ignorant;  but  our  knowledge  has  been 
advanced  one  step  farther,  to  the  point  of 
establishing  a  connection  between  the  times 
of  maxima  and  minima  of  spots  and  the 
configuration  of  the  Rolar  system.  M. 
Fritz,  who  has  investigated  the  compara- 
tive influences  of  the  planets  both  singly 
nnd  together,  finds  the  greatest  coiuci- 
dence  of  maxima  of  spots  wiili  the  time 
w!ien  Jupiter  and  Saturn  are  in  quadra- 
ture, and  the  greatest  coincidence  of  min- 
ima when  they  are  in  conjunction.  There 
is  also  a  minor  coincidence  of  maxima  when 
Jupiter  and  Venus  are  in  quadrature.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Balfour  Stewart,  who  has 
very  carefully  examined  the  behaviour  of 
sun-spots  with  regard  to  increase  and  de- 
crease as  they  cross  the  san's'disk,  it  ap- 
pears that  with  respect  to  the  planets  Ve- 
nus and  Mercury,  the  size  of  a  spot  attains 
(on  the  average)  its  m.iximum  on  the  sido 
which  is  turned  away  from  these  planets, 
and  its  minimum  when  it  is  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood. Mr.  Stewart  aL^o  states  that 
he  has  found  no  indication  of  any  such  be- 
haviour with  respect  to  the  planet  Jupiter. 

The  late  Professor  Hornstein  of  Prague 
announced,  not  long  since,  the  discovery 
that  each  of  the  three  magnetic  elements 
is  subject  to  a  periodical  variation  of  about 
26  1-3  days,  which  he  regards  as  the  ef- 
fect of  the  sun's  rotation  ;  the  true  periodic 
time  of  which,  as  deduced  from  the  above 
period,  is  24*55  days,  very  nearly  agreeing 
with  the  time  of  rotation  of  spots  in  the 
san's  equator  as  derived  from  astronom- 
ical observations. 

It  may  well  happen  that  more  extended 
inquiry  will  induce  a  modification  of  some 
of  the  laws  just  enunciated,  which,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  must  be 
admitted  are  simply  empirital.*  Never- 
theless, that  magneticians  should  have 
turned  their  energies  in  this  direction,  we 
cannot  but  resjard  as  a  hopeful  augury  for 
the  future.  But  whilst  the  sun  and  planets 
are  claiming  so  large  a  share  of  our  at- 
tention, it  would  be  hard  if  our  nearest 
neighbour  and  satellite,  the  moon,  were 
left  out  in  the  cold.  That  the  moon  pro- 
dnces  sensible  though  small  variations  in 
the    magnetic    elements,   was    first    an- 


*  The  Astronomer  Royal,  in  a  recent  communica- 
tion to  the  Koyal  Society,  aUtes  tliat  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  \he  observations  of  sereral  yeara  at 
Greenwich  bae  not  enabled  him  to  detect  any  peri- 
od of  the  kind  indicated  by  l:'rof^or  Horu^tein. 
whose  investigation  la  limited  to  obaervations  made 
la  1870. 


nounced  to  the  Bohemian  Society  of  Sci- 
ences by  M.  Kreil  in  1811,  but  it  i.-^  only 
of  late  years  that  lunar  action  has  re- 
ceived the  attention  it  mer'.ts  and  even  yet 
the  inquiry  cannot  be  said  to  be  by  any 
means  exhausted.  The  most  remarkable 
feature  in  the  lunar  diurnal  variation  is 
the  double  progression  for  each  of  the  three 
elements  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  the 
maxima  and  minima  being  separated  by 
about  equal  intervals  of  six  hours  each ; 
the  actual  turning  hourj  being  different 
at  different  stations,  but  never  tar  distant 
from  the  hours  of  upper  and  lower  culmi- 
nation. It  appears,  however,  from  the  re- 
searches of  Mr.  Chambers  ab  Bombay  and 
Dr.  Neumayer  at  Melbourne,  that  we  get 
a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  real  magnetic 
action  of  the  moon  from  the  mean  annual 
variation.  Mr.  Chambers  thinks  it  neces- 
sary to  distinguish  between  the  cases 
where  the  sun  and  moon  have  the  same  or 
opposite  declinations,  again  subdividing 
each  of  these  into  others  according  as  the 
moon's  declination  is  increasing,  north  or 
southy  or  decreasing ;  and  in  each  of  tliese 
sixteen  cases  he  determines  the  variation 
for  each  of  the  four  lunar  quarters,  mak- 
ing in  all  sixty-four  varieties  for  consider- 
ation. Each  of  these  presents  distinct,  and 
sometimes  opposite-  features,  which  be- 
come obliterated  in  the  mean  annual  varia- 
tion, but  in  nearly  every  case,  the  leading 
feature  of  the  lunar  variation  — the  double 
progression  —  is  clearly  exhibited. 

Dr.  Neumayer,  though  his  grouping  is 
less  minute  than  that  of  Mr.  Chambers, 
agrees  with  him  as  to  the  necessity  of  con- 
sidering the  moon*s  declination  as  well  as 
that  of  the  sun  ;  as  when  they  are  both  on 
the  same  side  of  the  Equator  the  variation 
is  more  regular  than  when  their  declina- 
tions are  of  opposite  kinds.  In  every  case 
the  maximum  of  easterly  deflection  occurs 
near  the  time  of  the  lower  transit,  and  the 
minimum  about  about  six  hours  afterwards, 
with  secondary  maxima  and  minima  at 
about  one  hour  and  nineteen  hours  respec- 
tively. In  the  year  1803  Dr.  Bache  an- 
nounced the  existence  of  a  semi-annual  in- 
equality in  the  lunar-diurnal  variation  of 
declination,  as  shown  by  the  observations 
at  Girard  College,  Philadelphia;  the  am- 
plitudes of  the  deflections  (both  east  and 
west)  being  less  during  the  six  months  from 
October  to  March  than  from  April  to  Sep- 
tember, while  the  times  of  maxima  and 
minima  fall  nearly  an  hour  earlier  during 
the  former  than  during  the  latter  period. 
A  semi-annual  inequality  has  also  been  de- 
tected by  Greneral  Sabine  in  the  lunar- 
diarnal  variation  both  at  Kew  and  Hobar- 
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too.  The  reaalts  at  Ke w,  are  ia  accordance 
with  those  at  Philadelphia  as  regards  the 
amplitudes,  but  uot  as  regards  the  turning 
hours,  these  falling  rather  earlier  apparent- 
ly in  the  April-September  than  in  the  Oc- 
tober-March period.  Whilst  at  Hobarton 
the  results  are  opposed  to  those  at  Kew  in 
both  particulars.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  no  trace  of  the  So-called  decennial 
period,  which  affects  every  inequality  de- 
pending on  the  sun,  has  yet  been  found 
in  the  lunar-diurnal  variation.  The  Bhort>- 
uess  of  the  time,  however,  during  which 
observations  of  the  requisite  accuracy  have 
been  carried  on,  forbids  us  to  assume  too 
confidently  that  no  such  period  exists,  and 
may  hereafter  be  discovered. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  strange  if  the  care- 
ful examination,  to  which  the  magnetic 
elements  are  now  subjected  by  so  many 
able  observers,  should  fail  to  detect,  and 
that  before  long,  any  such  inequality  if  it 
exist.  With  respect  to  the  secular  change 
the  case  is  different.  Of  this  it  may  be 
said,  with  as  much  truth  as  when  Halley 
wrote  two  hundred  years  ago,  that  ^Mt  is  a 
secret  reserved  for  the  industry  of  future 
ages."  It  is  true  that  we  know  what  Hal- 
ley  did  not.  In  his  time  the  direction  of 
secular  change  (in  this  country  at  least) 
was  westwards,  and  had  been  so  from  the 
time  of  the  earliest  recorded  observation. 
There  was  nothing,  therefore,  as  far  as  ob- 
servation went,  to  preclude  the  supposi- 
tion, that  in  process  of  time  the  needle 
would  be  directed  to  every  point  of  the 
compass  in  turn.  For  us  this  question  is 
set  at  rest.  The  westerly  progression  was 
drrested  in  this  country  in  1318,  when  the 
declination  was  25^  3(K  W.  in  London, 
since  which  time  the  secular  change  has 
been  eastwards,  the  declination  at  Kew  be- 
ing now  not  quite  20^  W.  As,  however, 
the  last  epoch  of  greatest  easterly  declina- 
tion is  unknown,  we  are  still  in  ignorance 
as  to  the  whole  period  of  oscillation.  Nor 
are  we  entitled  to  assume  that  the  easterly 
retrogression  will  at  all  correspond  to  the 
previous  progression  towards  the  west. 
Otherwise,  as  we  know  that  the  declina- 
tion was  0^  in  1660,  we  might  infer  the 
epoch  at  which  it  will  again  vanish.  Still 
less  may  we  assume  that  the  subsequent 
easterly  motion  will  accord  with  the  wester- 
ly, either  in  extent  or  duration.  But  though 
any  such  conjectures  would  be  quite  un- 
warranted in  our  present  state  of  igno- 
rance as  to  the  sources  and  laws  of  the 
secular  change,  still  the  strictly  progressive 
character  of  this  change  compels  us  to  re- 
gard it  as  the  expression  of  some  determi- 
nate cause    or  causes.    The  question  then 


arises,  where  are  these  to  be  found?  No#. 
from  whatever  point  on  the  earth's  surface 
we  contemplate  the  phenomena,  we  find 
ourselves  in-  the  presence  of  two  distioot 
magnetic  systems.  This  was  first  clearly 
recognized  by  Ualley  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  even  the  scanty  information  iheu 
at  his  command,  and  the  accumulated  ob- 
servations of  two  hundred  years  have  cor- 
roborated in  a  very  remarkable  manner 
the  conclusions  at  which  he  arrived,  ^  that 
of  these  two  systems,  one  was  ,fixed,  autl 
the  other  in  motion  ;  and  that  the  direction 
of  the  needle  at  any  place  resuUed  from 
the  super-position  of  one  of  the  systems  on 
the  oth.r.  It  is  well  known  that  in  order 
to  get  over  the  difficulty  of  ^*a  magaet 
having  four  poles,"  as  he  expresses  it,  aod 
to  *'  give  a  reasonable  account "  of  the  sec- 
ular change,  Halley  imagined  the  earth  to 
be  compoocd  of  an  outer  shell,  having  two 
magnetic  poles,  one  in  each  hemisphere, 
and  within  tl^e  shell  a  solid  nnclens  or 
'*  terrella,"  having  also  two  poles ;  and  he 
further  supposed  that  the  terrella  revolved 
round  its  axis,  independently  of  the  outer 
shell,  and  with  a  different  velocity  of  rota- 
tion. By  this  arrangement  a  satisfactory 
explanation  could  be  given  of  all  the  mag- 
netic phenomena  then  known.  Whatever 
value  may  attach  to  this  conjecture  as  a 
physical  theory,  it  undoubtedly  possesses 
high  merit  as  a  recognition  of  the  systemor 
tic  and  progressive  character  of  the  secclar 
change,  and  as  an  assertion  of  the  unqnes- 
tionable  truth  that  such  effects  must  result 
from  a  cause  equally  systematic.  In  any 
case  it  was  an  earnest  attempt  to  evolve 
law  out  of  apparent  confa>ion,  and  sach  at- 
tempts should,  we  imagine,  meet  at  least 
with  sympathy  at  our  hands ;  certainly  they 
deserve  better  treatment  than  to  be  dis- 
missed contemptuously  as  *'geognostic 
dreams  "  —  a  sneer  unworthy  of  Hum- 
boldt. To  Halley  belongs  the  merit,  most 
unquestionably,  of  having  first  recognized 
the  fact  that  something  more  is  necessary 
to  explain  the  phenomena  of  terrestrial 
magnetism  than  the  fixed  magnetism  of 
the  globe  itself. 

In  the  absence  of  any  evidence  as  to  the 
existence  of  cosmical  magnetic  influences 
acting  at  the  earth's  surfiice,  Halfey  ^aul^ 
ally  looked  within  the  earth  for  a  solution  of 
his  difficulties ;  but  had  he  known  what  we 
know,  that  the  position  of  the  needle  is  in- 
fluenced by  the  sun  in  his  daily  and  annual 
courses,  that  it  trembles  in  sympathy  with 
every  rent  in  his  photosphere,  and  thattiie 
magnitude  and  frequency  of  these  rents  are 
connected  with  the  configuration  of  the 
planetary  system,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
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doubt  that  he  would  hare  recofj^nized  in 
roamical  action  a  machinery  Bufficient  to 
account  for  all  the  phenomena  of  Bccular 
change.  It  is  true  we  know  not  at  present 
all  the  relations  existing  between  the  rari- 
oaa  parts  of  this  complicated  machine,  nor 
the  exact  combination  which  finds  its  coun- 
terpart in  the  progressive  magnetic  chang- 
es at  the  earth's,  surface ;  still  we  have  no 
doubt  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  Nature  will 
at  length  yield  up  her  secrets  to  patient 
and  honest  inquiry.  Forty  years  back,  who 
dreamt  of  connecting  the  solar  spots  with 
magnetic  disturbance  ?  and  this  discovery, 
important  as  it  is,  can  yet  only  be  consid- 
ered as  the  first  step  towards  the  solution 
of  the  problem.  The  question  still  re- 
mains, what  common  cause  is  it  which 
manifests  itself  simultaneously  in  such  (hp- 
parently)  very  different  forms,  in  boaies 
separated  by  an  interval  of  nearly  one  hun- 
dred millions  of  miles?  In  its  final  shape 
the  question  will  doubtless  resolve  itself 
into  this,  WkcU  is  magnetism  T  and  here,  pos- 
sibly, we  shall  have  reached  the  limit  as- 
signed to  human  inquiry  in  this  direction. 
As  the  eloquent  author  of  *'  Modern  Paint- 
ers "  has  well  observed,  there  is  always  a 
point  where  the  cloud  intervenes,  and  all 
beyond  is  shrouded  in  mystery. 

But  short  of  this  ultimate  form  of  the 
inquiry  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  all 
the  laws  and  cosmical  connexions  which 
govern  the  magnetic  phenomena  on  the 
surface  of  our  (;lobe  will  at  length  be  com- 
pletely unravelled,  though  many  ages  mav 
elapse  before  the  goal  is  finally  reached. 
In  the  meantime  it  will  be  the  duty  of  each 
succeeding  generation  to  note  carefully  all 
the  changes  to  which  the  magnetic  elements 
are  subject,  by  comparing  their  values  with 
those  which  they  had  at  former  epochs. 
This  Lb  the  object  sought  by  the  magnetic 
surveys,  which  of  late  years  have  been  car- 
ried out  over  extensive  portions  of  the 
earth's  surface.  The  results  of  these  sur- 
Teys  are  made  visible  to  the  eye  by  charts, 
on  which  are  traced  the  lines  of  equal  de- 
clinalionj  dip,  and  intensity.  This  mode  of 
representation  was  first  employed  by  Hal- 
ley  in  his  celebrated  chart  of  the  declina- 
tion lines  published  in  1701,  and  has  since 
been  universally  adopted.  Such  surveys, 
wheu  repeated  at  sufficient  intervals  of 
time,  give  the  best  means  of  tracing  the 
march  of  the  various  lines  over  the  earth^s 
surface. 

The  first  complete  work  of  this  kind  was 
the  survey  of  the  British  Isles,  which  was 
commenced  in  1836  at  the  request  of  the 
British  Association,  and  finished  in  1838 ; 
the  observations  being  reduced  to  the  mean 


epoch  1837.  The  same  Association,  wjlien 
assembled  at  Cheltenham  in  1856,  passed  a 
resolution  to  the  effect  that  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  have  the  survey  repeated,  and 
appointed  a  committee  to  carry  the  resolu- 
tion into  effect. 

This  was  done  during  the  years  1858-61, 
so  that  1860  became  the  middle  epoch  of 
the  survey.  The  result  has  shown  that 
even  the  comparatively  short  period  of 
twenty-three  years  is  quite  sufficient  to  ex- 
hibit the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
the  direction  of  the  magnetic  lines  in  these 
islands. .  The  declination  lines  have  moved 
towards  the  west,  i.e.  the  westerly  declina- 
tion has  diminished ;  the  average  annual 
rate  of  decrease  at  Kew  being  7^  39^^  be- 
tween 185&-62.  The  decrease,  however,  is 
being  accelerated  at  the  present  time,  and 
indications  of  this  acceleration  are  shown 
during  the  four  years  in  question,  as  the 
decrease  was  6^  46^^  between  1838-0,  and 
8^  33^'  between  1861-2.  The  isoclinal  lines 
were  found  to  have  increased  the  angle 
which  they  make  with  the  geographical 
meridian  by  about  6^  17^  having  changed 
their  direction  from  N.  65^  5/  W.  to  N.  IV* 
22^  W. ;  showing  that  during  the  interval 
between  the  two  surveys,  the  secular  dim- 
inution of  dip  has  been  greater  in  the  . 
west  than  on  the  east  side  of  the  island. 
Thus  at  Lowestoft  on  the  east  coast,  the 
average  annual  diminution  had  been  2^*36, 
whilst  at  the  Land*s  End  it  was  2^-09.  A 
similar  change,  but  of  smaller  amount, 
was  observed  in  the  isodynamio  lines, 
which  had  increased  the  an^le  which  they 
make  with  the  geographical  meridian  by 
about  2^  40^,  having  varied  in  direction 
from  N.  54<»  54'  E.  to  N.  57^  3y-5  E. 
Hence  we  infer  that  in  the  northern  parts 
of  England  the  secular  increase  of  the 
force  had  been  greater  than  in  the  south- 
ern parts  during  the  period  in  question. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  in  the  report 

? resented  to  tlie  British  Association  in 
838  special  mention  was  made  of  the  de- 
sirability of  a  magnetic  survey  of  Canada. 
The  establishment  of  an  observatory  at 
Toronto  in  1840  afforded  peculiar  facilities 
for  carrying  out  the  recommendations  of 
the  committee.  Accordingly  in  1843-4 
the  survey  was  undertaken  and  success- 
fully accomplished  by  Lieut,  (now  Gen- 
eral) Lefroy,  R.A.  The  interest  attaching 
to  this  work  arises  from  the  fact  that  in 
the  district  surveyed  is  situated  the  North 
American  Pole  of  greatest  intensity.    The 

Eosition  of  this  pole,  as  calculated  from 
lieut.  Lefroy 's  observations,  was  found  to 
be  long.  260<>  V  E.,  lat.  52<^  lO'  N.  The 
position  of  the  Siberian  Pole,  as  resnltiiig 
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from  the  survey  of  Northern  Asia  by  Hans- 
teen,  Due,  and  Erman,  is  not  so  accurate- 
ly determined.  Its  longitude  in  1828-30 
was  probably  about  115*^  E.  Of  its  lati- 
tude we  arc  still  less  certain,  but  at  that 
time  it  lay  probably  somewhere  betweeu 
63'=^  and  70^  uo.rth  latitude. 

Amongst  the  various  surveys  which  have 
been  mtidc  in  recent  times  may  be  men- 
tioned Captain  Elliot's  survey  of  the  East- 
ern Archipelago  in  18i0-9,  extending  from 
16«^  lar.  N.  to  12^  Ut.  S.,  and  from  83**  to 
120**  long.  E.;  Schlagintweit's  survey  of 
H  gh  A^)iil.  extending  from  Galle  in  Ceylon 
6*»  2'  lat.  N.  to  the  Karokorum  pass,  35^  47' 
lat.  N.  and  from  Shikapore,  68"'  52'  long. 
E.,  to  Dibragarth,  94^  53'  lon^.  E. ;  Dr. 
Lamont's  surveys  in  France,  Spain,  and 
Bavaria,  this  latter,  like  the  survey  of  the 
British  I:?les,  being  coextensive  with  the 
limits  of  the  country,  and  complete  in  all 
the  three  elements.  A  survey  of  the  West 
of  France  by  the  Rev,  S.  Perry,  whence  it 
appears  that  the  mean  annual  secular  de- 
crease t)f  declination  between  1888-68 
was  9'-8,  whilst  from  1825-58  the  mean 
annual  decrease  was  only  6',  showing  a 
rapid  diminution  of  declination,  with  a 
mean  annual  acceleration  of  *22.  But  of 
all  the  works  of  this  kind  none  can  com- 
pete in  importance  with  the  great  South 
Polar  Survey  (due  to  British  enterprise 
alone),  extending  as  it  does  from  the  South 
Pole  to  40^  lat.  S.  The  results  of  this 
truly  national  undertaking  have  been  dis- 
cussed, and  the  positions  of  the  magnetic 
lines  for  all  the  three  elements  laid  down 
by  Sir  Edward  Sabine  in  No.  XI.  of  his  in- 
valuable series  of  "  Contributions  to  Ter- 
restrial Magnetism,'*  a  series  forming  by 
itself  the  most  complete  manual  extant  of 
the  subject  in  its  recent  developments. 
We  are  glad  to  hear  that  an  addition  to 
the  series  has  just  been  presented  to  the 
Royal  Society  in  the  shape  of  a  similar 
survey  of  the  Northern  hemisphere,  from 
the  Pole  to  lat.  40''  N.,  combining  the  re- 
sult of  all  preceding  partial  surveys,  and 
reduced  to  the  samj  epoch  1812-5.  The 
remaining  space  between  lat,  40*^  N.  and 
lat.  40^^  S.  will  doubtless  in  due  time  be 
filled  up  on  the  same  plan  —  we  trust  by! 
the  same  hand.  We  shall  then  possess,! 
what  has  never  been  possible  before,  a 
complete  representation  of  the  magnetic 
state  of  our  globe  (as  expressed  by  the 
lines  of  equal  declination,  dip,  and  inten- 
sity) corresponding  to  one  and  the  same  j 
epoch.  The  basis  will  thus  bo  laid  for  a 
revision  of  Gauss's  "Allgemeino  Theorie 
des  Erdmagnetismus,"  which  as  originally 
applied  entirely  fails  to  give  a  correct  de- 


lineation of  the  magnetic  lines  in  the 
Southern  hemisphere.  This  probably  is 
the  result  of  insufiEicient  numerical  data, 
which  were  for  twelve  meridional  points 
on  each  of  seven  parallels  of  latitude,  the 
greater  part  of  which  were  in  the  North- 
ern hemisphere,  and  of  those  in  the  Soatb- 
ern  hemisphere  none  went  beyond  the 
twentieth  parallel.  It  ia  not,  therefore,  to 
be  wondered  at,  that  fact  and  theory 
siiould  be  found  so  widely  at  variance  in 
the  middle  and  higher  southern  latitudes. 
With  an  extension  of  the  formuls  and 
corrected  numerical  elements,  there  seems 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  facts  of  both 
hemispheres  will  be  given  with  equal  ac- 
curacy. But,  after  all,  we  cannot  disgoise 
from  ourselves  that  no  theory  can  be  ac- 
cepted as  final  and  satisfactory  which  does 
not  contain  within  ilself  the  means  of  ad- 
justment to  epoch  or,  in  mathematical  lan- 
guage, does  not  involve  t  explicitly,  fiat 
to  construct  such  a  theory  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  know  the  cause  or  causes  of  the 
secular  change  ;  and  to  arrive  at  a  knovl- 
edge  of  these  causesy  we  must  fully  ascer- 
tain what  are  the  experimental  latcs  which 
govern  the  phenomenon ;  and  as  one  of  the 
first  steps  towards  this  is  the  determina- 
tion of  its  period,  the  complete  solution  of 
the  problem  is  probably  reserved  for  a 
very  remote  future  indeed. 


From  Saint  Paali. 
OFF  THE  SKBLLIUS. 

D7  JKAN  INQBLOW. 

CHAFTEB    XXXIII. 

'*  I  wad  gle  a*  my  iroird,  my  balm, 
Sae  wad  I  a' my  f«>e. 
For  ae  blast  o'  the  wi>:<tl1n  wind 
To  blaw  the  reek  frae  tL«M».** 

It  takes  a  great  deal  to  make  some  peo- 
ple ill.  I  suppose  80  at  least,  for  the  next 
morning  after  lying  awake  nearly  all  nigbt 
I  saw  the  daylight  come  in,  and  I  was  not 
ill. 

I  had  wished  to  bo  left  alone,  and  had 
asked  to  have  my  window  curtains  undrawn 
that  I  might  look  out  as  I  lay  in  bed ;  for, 
as  is  so  often  the  case  in  illness  or  trouble, 
I  did  not  like  to  look  at  things  near  at 
hand. 

I  did  not  think  very  intently  about  my 
changed  prospects ;  all  sorts  of  irrelevant 
matters  pushed  themselves  into  the  fore- 
ground, and  my  only  intervals  of  calm 
were  when  I  could  watch  the  slow  move- 
ments of  the  clouds  over  the  sky  and  tho 
quiet  southing  of  the  stars.    I  heard  &tep« 
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aboat  the  bouse  all  night,  openings  of 
outer  doors,  wheels,  and  movements  of 
furniture.  The  place  only  became  qaiet 
about  dawn  ;  but  this  make  no  difference 
to  me.  I  did  not  want  to  sleep,  and  yet  I 
felt  the  profound  quiet  during  which  light 
came  in  resting  and  sustaining  me. 

At  last  there  were  noises  again;  the 
usual  sound-i  of  unclosing  shutters  and 
knocking  at  doors,  then  I  began  to  notice 
how  unchanged  everything  else  was  in 
spite  of  the  change  in  me:  What  a  com- 
monplace experience,  and  yet  we  are  all 
surprised  by  it  in  our  turn,  and  with  it 
comes  the  first  power  to  understand  how 
(greatly  as  some  of  us  may  be  loved)  we 
shall  make  no  abiding  change  even  in  any 
one  human  face  by  our  going  away. 

The  snow  lay  on  the  frozen  trees,  glit- 
teriug  and  pure  in  the  morning  sunshine, 
aad  my  pulse  was  beating  as  usual,  and 
there  was  the  little  church  tower.  This 
was  the  wedding-day,  and  the  bride- 
groom's letter  was  under  the  pillow. 

•*  I  am  glad  he  is  not  dead,"  I  whispered 
to  myself,  and  all  my  sensations  were  dull, 
and  the  words  in  which  my  thoughts 
shaped  themselves  were  few  and  moder- 
ate. We  can  spend  a  great  deal  of  vivid 
emotion  on  unimportant  matters  when  the 
senses  are  keen  and  fresh;  but  let  them 
be  exhausted  with  watching,  or  waiting, 
or  fear,  and  how  patient  and  tame  we  are 
about  the  most  remarkable  and  heart-sick- 
ening things. 

Mrs.  Henfrey's  little  maid  came  and 
helped  me  to  dress;  she  trembled  more 
than  I  did,  and  could  not  speak  to  me  at 
all.  Then  Mrs.  Henfrey  came  herself,  and 
brought  me  down  to  breakfast.  I  saw 
that  everything  had  been  restored  to  its 
usual  Btat«.  The  evergreens  and  the 
plants  were  gone,  —  the  tables  were  set 
as  they  generally  stood. 

I  was  so  quiet  that  no  one  could  offer 
any  sympathy.  I  think  they  were  thankful 
to,  find  that  1  could  behave  almost  as  usual, 
and  I  dare  say  they  little  supposed  that 
my  commonplace  cogitations  were  as  much 
occupied  with  wonder  as  to  what  Mrs. 
Henfrey  would  do  with  the  great  wedding 
breakfast  for  eighty  guests,  as  with  the 
letter  that  I  had  to  send  to  Valentine,  and 
what  I  should  say  in  it. 

Some  of  the  wedding-guests  were  there 
in  the  house,  though  I  did  not  know  it  till 
I  heard  the  sound  of  wheels,  and  was  told 
in  answer  to  a  question,  that  the  Augustus 
MortimerH  and  the  John  Mortimers  were 
about  to  drive  home  ;  but  the  confusion  of 
the  previous  evening  I  never  heard  more 
about  till  long  afterwards ;  nor  of  the  rage 


of  *' Uncle  Augustus,"  the  bead  of  the 
family^  and  how  John  Mortimer  and  Mr. 
Brandon  sent  in  all  directions  to  stop  the 
wedding  guests ;  how  angry  they  got  with 
the  wedding  presents  which  kept  coming 
in  by  the  dozen,  how  Dick  k  Court  had  to 
be  sent  to  (the  clergyman  who  was  to  per- 
form the  ceremony),  and  the  best  man, 
who  was  no  other  than  Valentine's  old 
rival,  Prentice,  had  to  be  met  at  the  sta- 
tion and  desired  to  keep  his  distance. 

All  these  things  I  knew  nothing  about. 
They  bad  done  everything  they  could  to 
prevent  mortifications  to  me,  —  more  in- 
deed than  was  necessary ;  for  as  the  great 
fact  had  to  be  borne,  the  little  incidents 
grouped  about  it  got  swallowed  up  in  the 
more  important  shadow. 

One  strange  thing,  however,  happened. 
In  spite  of  all  their  care,  the  old  footman 
came  to  my  side  at  breakfast  time  with  a 
waiter  in  his  hand;  but  just  as  he  said 
**  With  Miss  Braithwaite's  love,  ma'am," 
and  before  I  had  turned,  Mr.  Brandon 
snatched  whatever  lay  on  the  tray  and 
flung  it  under  the  table.  The  man  retired 
under  a  battery  of  looks  from  the  family, 
but  the  present  still  came  to  me,  falling  at 
my  feet.  I  felt  that  it  was  something  deli- 
cate and  soft,  and  touched  it  several  time^ 
with  my  foot  as  it  lay  there.  At  last  I  was 
impelled  to  stoop  and  draw  it  out.  It  was 
a  bride's  bouquet  made  of  white  camellias 
and  tied  with  satin  ribbon.  Miss  Braith- 
waite,  in  the  deep  snow,  could  not  know 
anything  of  my  misfortune ;  indeed,  no 
one  did  who  had  not  been  told  the  previ- 
ous night. 

There  was  fish  of  some  kind  on  the 
table  I  think,  for  fiu;^er-gl asses  stood 
about.  I  began  to  untie  the  flower^,  and 
put  them  into  my  glass,  and  as  I  did  it 
slowly  and  wearily  I  observed  Mrs.  Hen- 
frey's astonishment  and  said  to  her,  '^  I  do 
not  see  why  these  must  fade  and  dio  be- 
cause I  am  not  to  be  happy."  Whereupon 
both  she  and  Liz^  gave  way  to  tears  and 
sobs,  and  I  looked  at  them-  and  louged  in 
vain  to  follow  their  example. 

I  recollect  little  of  that  morning. 
About  eleven  o'clock  the  old  craving  for 
work  came  upon  noe,  and  I  sat  between 
Liz  and  Mrs.  Henfrey,  silent  and  quite 
unable  to  shed  a  tear.  Mr.  Brandon  then 
came  in  and  asked  if  I  thought  there  was 
anything  that  would  do  me  good ;  and  I 
said  yes :  I  wir^hed  to  go  out  a  walk  in  the 
shrubbery.  He  went  away  to  have  a  path 
swept,  and  when  it  was  ready  he  took  me 
out.  There  was  a  cold  north  walk  behind 
the  trees,  which  was  bare  of  snow,  and 
there  I  began  mechanically  to  walk  np  and 
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down.  The  inability  to  shed  tears  was 
telling  on  me.  I  felt  a  barning  pain  in  mj 
brow ;  but  I  longed  for  exertion  and  bod- 
ily fatiscue.  When  he  found  that,  he  let 
me  walk  alone,  standinn^  near,  and  some- 
times watchin{<  me.  The  driving  wind 
was  bitterly  cold,  and  the  chill  eartb  made 
my  feet  numb;  but  the  mechanical  exer- 
tion of  walking  seemed  to  be  a  relief  to 
me,  and  I  paced  up  and  down  in  spite  of 
his  expostulations. 

Close  to  this  walk,  but  facing  south,  was 
a  little  cottage  consisting  only  of  one 
roooL  Sometimes  we  had  used  it  for  our 
photographs,  but  it  was  fitted  up  for  a 
study,  and  Giles  often  wrote  in  it.  I  now 
as  I  walked  saw  him  drag  wood  into  it, 
and  then  fetch  some  cushions  from  the 
house.  I  thought  it  was  that  he  might  sit 
there  till  I  was  ready  to  go  in,  but  instead 
of  that  he  lingered  near,  and  I  continued 
to  walk  till  I  was  chilled  to  my  very  bones. 
At  last  he  confronted  me  in  the  path,  say- 
ing, **  You  must  not  stop  here  any  longer." 
I  was  too  weak  to  contend,  and  he  took 
me  by  the  hand  and  led  me  till  we  had 
emerged  from  the  dull  dark  shrubbery, 
and  were  facing  the  little  cottage.  He 
brought  me  in,  and  I  saw  a  great  fire  of 
wood  on  the  andirons.  A  basket-work 
couch  stood  close  to  it,  which  was  filled 
with  the  cushions  that  he  had  brought 
from  the  house.  The  sun  was  streaming 
through  the  stained  glass  windows,  and  all 
the  place  wan  cheerful  and  light  and  warm. 
But  I  heard  the  wind  moaning  outside, 
and  longed  to  be  out  in  it  walking  in  the 
dark  shrubbery ;  for,  sitting  thus  derived 
of  movement  and  yet  not  able  to  shed 
tears,  I  began  to«feel  as  if  all  power  of  en- 
durance was  over.-  And  yet  this  misery 
did  not  rouse  me  to  any  energy;  it  was 
very  feebly  that  I  complained  to  him, 
while  my  limbs  trembled  and  my  head 
swam, — 

**  Oh,  it  is  much  worse  for  me  indoors  I 
Why  did  you*  bring  me  here  ?  " 

'^  I  brought  you  that  you  might  speak. 
You  are  breaking  your  heart  in  this  silence. 
Complain  to  me,  and  say  what  you  please 
that  is  bitter,  either  of  Valentine  or  of 
me." 

^  Yon  are  good  to  me  now ;  I  have  no 
complaint  against  you.'* 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  have." 

*'  I  did  not  know  it ;  I  don't  care  about 
it" 

*<  And  against  him  ?  " 

« If  I  must  talk  of  him,  I  will  justify 
him." 

"  Oh,  have  pity  on  me  I  It  is  as  I 
thought.    You  could  not  excuse  if  you  did 


not  love  him.  Oh,  the  disgrace,  the  misery 
of  it  I" 

He  spoke  huskily,  bnt  straggled  with 
himself,  and  presently  returned  to  the 
charge,  saying,  **  Don't  turn  away  your 
face  ;  give  this  trouble  words." 

"  I  can't ;  you  don't  understand." 

"Don't  I?"  he  answered  and  sighed. 

*^Tell  me  then,  and  make  me  under- 
stand." 

His  sympathy  was  so  keen  that  for  the 
moment  it  drew^me  out  of  myself.    lex- 

rmenced  a  sharp  pang  of  pity  for  him,  for 
saw  how  he  was  suffering  from  the  sense 
of  disgrace  that  Valentine  had  brought  on 
him.  So  I  tried  to  tell  him  that  I  had  BOl 
been  utterly  unprepared  for  this,  and  with 
that  a  burst  of  tears  came  to  ray  relieC 
and  I  felt  that  the  comforting  warmth  and 
sunshine  were  thawing  my  numb  limbs, 
and  that  my  heart,  for  all  its  aching,  was 
less  oppressed. 

*^  There,"  he  said,  putting  some  cushions 
about  me  that  I  might  rest  on  them,  **  let 
us  reckon  over  the  things  that  are  lost, 
and  consider  whether  any  of  them  can  pos- 
sibly be  supplied.  If  Valentine  had  bera 
your  true  and  faithful  lover,  and  had  been 
taken  from  you  by  death  yesterday,  would 
that  have  been  a  greater  misfortune  tbaa 
it  is  to  find  him  weak  and  dishonourable  ?  " 

'*  It  would  have  been  a  deeper  sorrow ; 
bnt  then  I  should  have  felt  that  he  had 
once  been  mine.  Now  he  has  taken  hioi- 
celf  away  even  from  the  past :  he  has 
robbed  me  not  onlv  of  his  affection,  bnt  of 
my  own  faith,  my  own  idea.  Oh,  he  is 
gone  !  and  it  breaks  my  heart  to  think  of 
what  he  mast  have  gone  through  before 
he  could  have  behaved  in  this  way.  Yon 
ought  to  have  brought  him  home  —  '* 

Brought  him  home  I  brought  him  here! " 
exclaimed  St.  Greorge  as  if  in  amazemest. 

"For  then  at  least  we  should  have 
known  what  he  was  about.  I  am  tor- 
mented by  the  thought  of  his  suspense. 
What  is  he  doing,  do  you  think  ?  " 

"I  don't  know,"  he  answered  bitterly; 
"  perhaps  longing  for  the  letter  that  he 
expects  from  you,  the  letter  which,  it 
seems,  since  '  love  covers  a  multitude  of 
sins,'  will,  without  any  reproaches  or  re- 
sentment, give  him  all  he  wants  —  his  re- 
lease." 

I  wrung  my  hands  and  wept  while  he 
spoke,  and  then  covered  my  face  with 
them.  The  forlornness  of  my  position 
seemed  to  press  upon  me  at  that  moment 
unbearably.  My  maid  was  sent  away,  my 
uncle  was  at  sea:  where  should  I  go? 
what  should  I  do  ?  I  had  no  relations,  no 
friends,  no  home. 
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•*  Don't,  oh  don't  1  I  cannot  bear  it,"  I 
Mid,  when  he  added  more  about  Yalen- 
tine ;  **  he  ah  all  have  the  letter  at  once, 
and  it  shall  be  what  he  wishes.  It  will 
make  me  ten  times  more  unhappy  to  think 
that  he  is  miserable  too.  Don't  talk  to 
me  anj  more.'* 

He'  went  to  the  window  when  I  said 
this,  and  I  shivered  in  spite  of  the  glowing 
wood  fire,  and  longed  to  get  away  from 
him  and  from  every  one,  and  after  this 
short  rest  to  go  out  and  pace  again  along 
the  frozen  paths. 

I  had  risen,  and  drawing  my  cloak  about 
me  had  reached  the  door,  when  rousine 
bimaelf  from  his  reyerie  he  laid  his  hand 
otk  the  latch,  and  said  with  a  kind  of  re- 
proachful pleading,  *'  Dorothea." 

**  I  want  to  go  out  and  walk,"  I  entreat- 
ed piteously . 

^Ton  are  trembling,  you  are  faint.  I 
will  take  you  back  to  the  house  if  you 
please  but  you  must  not  walk  in  the  bitter 
wind  again.    I  dare  not  allow  it." 

So  restrained,  I  lost  all  self-command, 
and  threw  myself  on  the  couch  sobbing. 
He  would  not  let  me  go  and  walk,  that 
waa  clear,  though  I  begged  and  entreated 
like  a  child. 

He  held  my  hand  and  reasoned  with  me 
almost  with  a  woman's  patience.  *'  Oh," 
I  exclaimed  when  I  had  tried  to  rise  and 
found  I  could  not,  **  if  you  will  not  let  me 
walk,  pray  for  me  I  " 

Daring  the  last  sleep  I  had  fallen  into,  I 
had  dreamed  of  the  raft.  We  stood  upon 
it  in  the  night,  he  and  I,  and  I  knew  of 
Valentine^s  desertion,  and  begged  him  then 
to  pray  to  God  for  me.  My  dream  went 
on  to  show  that  he  asked  what  he  shoald 
pray  for, .  and  I  had  replied,  "  That  God 
would  make  me  contented,  and  make  Yal- 
enttne  happier  without  me  than  we  had 
hoped  to  be  together." 

It  was  with  this  recollection  in  my  mind 
that  I  repeated  the  request  of  my  dream, 
and  it  was  certainly  the  last  thing  that 
could  enter  my  heart  to  suppose  that  he 
would  refuse  it. 

"To  pray  for  you?"  he  repeated; 
''what,  aloud?  Oh,  I  cannot  do  that  I 
Hasn't  there  been  enough  of  this  ?  "  Then 
when  I  looked  up  at  him  with  feeble  won- 
der, he  begged  me  to  forgive  him,  and  re- 
,  peated  in  a  chokins  voice  that  this  was  a 
thing  he  could  not  do. 

"I  did  not  want  you  to  pray  that  the 
marriage  might  come  on  again,'*  I  replied  ; 
and  when  he  made  no  answer,  I  went  on, 
**  and  if  I  had,  I  alwavs  thought  that  you 
wished  it  to  be,  though  none  of  the  others 
did." 
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**  None  of  tk$  othem  did^^  he  repeated  ai 
if  shocked. 

<<  No,"  I  said,  "  none  of  them.  I  told 
Mrs.  Henfrey  so  last  night, —  nothing  mat- 
ters very  much  now, —  and  I  have  had 
time  enough  since  I  came  here  to  be  sure 
that  if  they  had  wished  it  they  would  have 
said  80,  and  the  absent  ones  would  hare 
sent  kind  ihessages.  Emily  and  Louisa 
have  never  so  much  as  sent  their  love  to 
me.  Not  one  of  them  has  been  kind. 
So  perhaps  on  the  whole  this  is  just  as 
well." 

*'  If  you- say  that  I  have  not  been  kind," 
—  he  began  and  stopped  short. 

**  No,  I  do  not  say  so ;  besides  you  told 
me  that  I  had  something  to  forgive  yon 
for.** 
«  Yes." 

**  I  cannot  listen  to  what  it  was ;  I  do 
not  care  ;  but  it  reminded  me  of  what  I 
have  felt  and  believed  and  said  about  you. 
I  remembered  it  in  the  night.  If  you 
only  knew  it  all,  how  displeased  yon  would 
be !  and  I  suppose  --^  " 
*'  Yes,  try  to  tell  me  about  this." ' 
**I  meant  to  do  it,  but  everything  is 
such  a  long  way  off.  I  suppose  we  can 
never  be  friends  unless  I  tell  you  about 
this.    I  wish  I  could,  it  was  so  unjust." 

My  thoughts  were  getting  dim  by  this 
time,  and  I  heard  and  saw  everything  as  if 
it  was  taking  place  in  some  other  world. 
*'It  was  a  pity,"  I  remember  saying  when 
I  saw  him  cohie  up  to  me,  "  and  it  seems 
that  it  was  all  my  own  mistake." 
Should  he  forgive  me,  he  inquired. 
"  Oh,  yes,"  I  answered,  "  and  let  us  be 
friends." 

But  if  a  ipan  forgives  on  his  knees,  with 
a  face  of  passionate  entreaty,  it  is  likely  to 
confuse  the  person  forgiven,  especially  if 
there  is  alarm  in  the  face. 

I  looked  down  at  him  and  said,  **  I  am. 
not  ill;  why  are  you  afraid?  "  Agitation^ 
made  bis  voice  falter,  and  I  did  not  hear 
his  answer,  but  I  went  on,  **•  You  don't  un* 
derstand ;  it  is  you  that  are  to  forgive  — 
you:* 

It  seemed  to  me  that  far  away  some  one 
said, — yes,  he  knew  that.  Would  I  let 
him  kiss  my  hand  then  ? 

I  believe  I  said  **  There  is  no  need,  and 
besides  I  have  yet  my  glove  on."  I  re 
member  that  I  lifted  up  my  hand  then  and 
considered  that  I  could  not  have  taken  off 
that  glove  however  much  I  might  have 
tried.  Then  I  observed  that  he  had  risen, 
that  he  was  standing  before  the  fire,  and 
that  he  told  me  I  had  not  really  forgiven 
him ;  but  I  was  too  utterly  weary  to  con- 
tradict him.    Indeed  I  had  begun  to  feel 
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that  I  did  not  much  oare  whether  we  were 
friendtf  or  not. 

Then  after  a  time  I  noticed  that  he  put 
some  of  the  cushions  against  the  high  end 
of  the  basket-work  couch.  I  leant  my 
cheek  against  them,  and  he  untied  the  rib- 
bons of  mj  cloak  and  hat. 

Oh,  I  thought,  how  delightful  it  would 

be  if  I  could  sleep  I    And.  then  there  came 

a  moment  of  conscious  delightful  rest,  and 

^hen  I  feel  into  a  doze,  and  next  into  a 

dream. 

It  was  the  only  dream  I  ever  had  that 
realities  often  brought  to  my  mind  in  after 
years  —  not  that  any  of  its  details  were 
repeated  correctly,  but  things  often  occur 
which  remind  me  of  it,  and  I  have  believed 
in  prevision  ever  since. 

1  was  walking  in  a  wood  by  the  margin 
of  a  stream  hardly  three  feet  wide.  A  lit- 
tle child  was  holding  me  by  the  hand,  and 
in  its  other  hand  and  under  the  arm  was 
tucked  a  straggling  posy  of  long  daisy 
asters  and  tall  willow  herbs,  and  it  was 
singing  all  the  while,  for  its  own  delight, 
in  the  sweetest  small  voice  ever  heard. 

I  saw  some  one  standing  on  a  rise  bud- 
ding a  tree.  I  perceived  directly  who  it 
was,  and  said  with  all  the  composure  and 
indifference  of  sleep,  **I>ear  me,  that  is 
Valentine,  and  no  doubt  I  have  married 
him  after  all."  Then  I  looked  about  for 
ferns,  for  I  understood  that  this  was  a  New 
Zealand  wood ;  but  I  only  noticed  clumps 
of  primrose,  and  the  skeletons  of  poplar 
leaves,  and  water-cress  in  the  stream. 

I  observed  a  familiar  look,  and  said,  ^  I 
did  not  think  the  two  ends  of  the  world 
were  so  much  alike,"  and  I  suddenly  be- 
came aware  that  a  little  blue  smoke  which 
was  sifting  through  the  branches  of  a  cedar 
tree  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream, 
came  from  the  chimneys  of  Mr.  Mortimer's 
house,  and  without  surprise  I  saw  St. 
Greorge  coming  down  to  meet  me.  We 
approached  a  flat  plank  which  served  as  a 
bridge ;  he  set  his  foot  upon  it  to  asoertain 
whether  it  was  safe,  held  out  his  hand  to 
my  little  charge,  and  between  us  we  guided 
her  over. 

Then  I  thought  he  snatched  her  up  in 
his  arms  and  kissed  the  small  singing 
mouth  with  a  rapture  of  passionate  love. 
*^  Oh  1  '  I  said  to  him  with  a  sudden  un- 
satisfied longing  in  my  heart,  *'  I  love  that 
little  creature  toOf"  but  as  he  held  her 
face  to  meet,  mine  I  felt,  as  one  sometimes 
does  in  a  dream,  that  I  was  too  late,  my 
arms  would  not  take  her,  my  lips  could  not 
reach  her,  and  in  another  instant  I  knew 
this  was  only  a  sleep,  and  that  all  of  it  was 
melting  away. 


I  got  myself  awake  with  a  straags 
yearninff  at  heart.  I  remembered  that  I 
did  not  nave  that  baby's  kiss  and  signed 
for  it  before  I  remembered  my  own  trouble ; 
but  there  was  whispering  in  the  room. 
How  seldom  one  hears  people  whisper !  It 
is  the  strangest,  the  most  exciting,  and  the 
most  suggestive  sound  in  the  world. 

I  opened  my  eyes;  saw  Mr.  Brandoo 
sitting  on  the  floor  mending  the  fire  with 
fresh  wood;  and  leaning  over  him,  with 
her  hand  on  his  shoulder,  was  a  lady.  I 
saw  some  furs  lying  on  the  floor,  I  heard 
the  crackling  of  the  wood;  but  as  he  eat 
with  his  back  to  me,  looking  up  at  her 
while  she  listened  intently,  not  a  word  of 
the  whisper  that  floated  from  one  of  them 
to  the  other  was  audible  to  me,  till,  as  be 
still  spoke,  this  lady  bent  on  one  knee,  and 

Eutting  her  other  arm  about  him  drew  his 
ead  on  her  shoulder  and  held  it  there 
with  her  hand.  Then  she  answered,  and  I 
heard  her  words,  *'As  if  I  did  not  love 
you,  except  for  that  little  squalling  treasare 
of  mine,  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  put  together."  And  she  began  to 
excuse  nerseif  lovingly  for  not  having  been 
able  to  come  to  him  before. 

After  this  they  whispered  again,  and  I 
saw  him  take  out  Vabntine^s  letter.  Then 
I  gathered  strength  to  rouse  myself  a  little 
more,  and  as  I  lifled  up  my  head  the 
basket-work  conch  creaked ;  on  which  the 
stranger  rose  and  very  gently  came  for 
ward  as  if  she  did  not  wish  me  to  be 
startled.  No  doubt  I  had  heard  of  her, 
she  said;  she  was  Emily,  St.  George's 
sister  Emily,  and  she  was  come  to  see  what 
she  could  do  to  help. 

She  had  St.  George's  dark  cloudy  h^, 
and  a  mouth  like  his,  which  when  she 
smiled  only  showed  the  tips  of  the  white 
even  teeth;  and  when  I  held  out  my  hand 
to  her,  she  leant  over  me  with  mach  the 
same  movement  she  had  used  to  ber 
brother.  "Don't  go,"  I  entreated.  No, 
she  would  stay  as  long  as  I  liked,  and  she 
took  me  into  her  arms  and  into  her  pos- 
session in  a  way  that,^n  spite  of  her  youth, 
was  quite  motherly. 

I  soon  managed  to  say  something  to  her 
about  the  letter,  and  proposed  that  St 
George  should  go  in  and  write  one  to 
Valentine,  leaving  her  with  me.  I  could 
not  bear  the  thought  of  her  sroing,  and 
when  St.  George  went  away  I  occupied 
myself  with  listening  to  her  voice  and 
looking  at  her  hands,  till  falling  asleep 
again  I  beard  still  the  gentle  plashing  of 
drops  from  the  thatch,  and  the  crackling 
breakage  of  small  icicles  from  Uie  treea, 
for  there  was  a  thaw  in  that  sbelleitd 
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pUce,  thoagh  on  the  other  side,  where  the 
north  wind  wad  raging  and  the  snow  had 
been  drifted  away  and  awept  away,  the 
very  snowdrops  seemed  to  tremble  and 
hang  lower  for  the  cold. 

Shortly  Liz  came,  and  St.  George  with 
her.  They  brought  a  letter,  and  some 
wine  and  jelly,  which  they  gave  to  me.  I 
did  not  like  the  letter  at  all ;  it  was  neither 
kind  enough  nor  decided  enough.  Where- 
upon Emily  produced  a  pencil,  and  said 
she  would  add  anything  i  pleased'  at  my 
dictation,  if  I  was  quite  sure  I  knew  my 
own  mind. 

**  Yes,"  I  answered,  "  I  do.  I  wish  en- 
tirely and  for  ever  te  release  him  from  his 
engagement  to  me,  and  I  send  my  love  to 
him  and  forgive  him,  for  he  has  behaved 
better  under  the  circumstances  than  I 
could  have  expected." 

As  they  all  looked  amased  at  this,  and 
asked  whether  it  was  really  to  be  sent,  I 
had  to  explain  that  I  knew  he  was  weak  ; 
it  would  have  been  more  like  him  to  have 
yielded  to  circumstances,  and  then  when  it 
was  too  late,  let  me  find  out  his  deep  at- 
tach men  t  to  another  woman.  I  should 
have  been  miserable  then  about  him,  and 
he  would  have  spoilt  both  our  lives;  now 
he  could  but  have  spoilt  one. 

^  Wait  a  minute,"  said  Emily ;  "  if  that 
message  is  sent,  the  Oubit  must  do  some- 
thing in  return.^' 

**  What  need  he  do?"  I  inquired,  hurt 
at  her  calling  him  "  the  Oubit,''  and  speak- 
ing so  indifferently. 

**  He  must  answer,  that  he  also  entirely 
and  for  ever  releases  you  from  your  en- 
gagement to  him." 

^'  He  will  be  glad  enough  to  do  that," 
said  Liz  contemptuously. 

^*  Unless  there  comes  any  hitch  about 
this  new  affair,''  continued  Emily,  appear- 
ing to  consider. 

I  felt  at  that  moment  that  the  "  Oubit " 
did  not  deserve  either  the  bitter  contempt 
of  Liz,  or  the  disparaging  suspicions  of 
Emily,  and  I  could  not  help  sayins,  '*  But 
be  has  met  with  a  woman  whom  he  loves 
now  —  whom  he  truly  and  deeply  loves." 

**  No  matter,"  said  Emily ; ''  this  thing  he 
must  and  shall  do."  And  she  actually  add- 
ed the  condition  she  had  mentioned.  Af- 
ter which  the  little  pony  chaise  was  brought 
over  the  grass  to  our  retreat,  and  Emily 
drove  me  to  the  house  in  it ;  and  shortly  I 
felt  BO  unwell  that  I  went  to  bed,  and 
they  sent  for  their  medical  man. 

Mrs.  Henfrey  told  him  I  had  got  the 
influenza,  and  he  said  my  nerves  had  sus- 
tained a  shock.  I  did  not  much  care  for 
anything,  so  long  as  I  might  lie  still  and 


have  Emily.  Ko  tragical  impressions  could 
keep  their  dark  hues  long  in  the  light  of 
Emily's  presence ;  and  though  she  would 
call  Valentine  the  *'  Oubit,"  and  sometimes 
**  that  boy,"  I  felt  that  so  long  as  I  might 
hear  her  voice  now  and  then  in  my  cham- 
ber, and  feel  her  comforting  arms,  she 
might  take  whatever  view  she  pleased  of 
life,  of  Valentine,  And  of  me. 

She  came  and  sat  by  me  in  the  nizht> 
and  talked  to  me  while  the  rest  of  tnat 
weary  household  slept. 

I  said  to  her,  "  You  like  me  well  enough, 
now  th'it  we  have  met ;  and  yet  I,  know- 
ing you  were  coming  hoibe  from  India, 
almost  hoped  you  would  not  be  in  time 
for  our  wedding,  for  you  had  never  taken 
any  notice  of  me." 

*^  I  did  not  care  to  be  in  time,"  she  an- 
swered; "and  I  do  not  like  weddings." 

I  was  not  going  to  betray  to  her  that 
I  heard  her  tell  her  step-brother  how 
much  she  loved  him ;  nor  how,  while  she 
said  it,  I  had  noticed  the  wedding-ring 
upon  her  hand ;  but  she  went  on  to  talk 
of  her  husband.  Poor  Fred  was  so  un- 
well that  she  had  been  obliged  to  settle 
him  in  the  south  of  France  at  Cannes; 
but  she  got  a  telegram  to  tell  her  that 
things  were  going  all  wrong,  so  she  came 
home  as  quickly  as  possible.  Then  of  her 
own  accord  she  told  me  that  "  Fred  "  was 
fond  of  her.  "Every  one  must  be,"  I 
said  ;  "how  can  they  help  it  ?  " 

"  You  told  sister  last  night,"  said  Emily, 
"that  no  one  in  the  world  cared  very 
much  for  you." 

"  Valentine  has  proved  that  he  does  not ; 
and  he  was  the  only  person  who  professed 
to  feel  anything  particular,"  I  replied. 

"Yes,'^  she  answered,  as  if  deep  in 
thought.  "  And  yet  how  little  we  can 
know  of  the  inner  life  of  those  about  us  I 
The  affection  we  rested  in  and  that  was 
proclaimed  to  the  world  may  fade  and  per- 
ish, while  unstispected  by  us  our  names 
may  be  precious  to  some  common  acquaint- 
ance wUom  we  seldom  trouble  ourselves 
to  think  about.  Who  can  tell?  Have 
you  ever  considered  this  question  ?  I  of- 
ten do." 

"  No ;  such  an  illusion  could  not  come  to 
me.  I  wish  to  look  at  things  as  t^ey  are. 
I  had  but  one  lover,  and  him  I  could  not 
retain.  Oh,  you  cannot  think  how  utterly 
alone  I  am  1  " 

She  let  me  cry  in  her  arms,  and  theft 
she  laid  her  head  by  mine  on  the  pillow 
and  soothed  me  to  sleep. 

It  was  high  day  when  we  two  awoke, 
and  perhapa  there  was  no  real  change  in 
things  about  us;    but   yet    the    snow,  1 
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thoaght,  did  not  now  look  so  oold,  nor  anj 
of  the  bare  hills  so  desolate.  For  three 
days  I  could  hardly  lift  my  head  from  the 
pillow,  and  yet  I  was  free  from  some  of 
ibe  worst  discomforts  of  illness.  I  had  no 
fever ;  I  could  sleep,  and  generally  I  could 
•at. 

All  this  time  Mrs.  Henfrey  was  exceed- 
ingly kind.  She  tended  me  with  motherly 
oare ;  but  the  one  person  I  wanted  was 
Emily.  Emily  sat  with  her  feet  on  the 
fender,  and  told  me  all  sort  of  things  ;  and 
when  I  was  nervous  about  Valentine,  £m- 
ily  laughed  at  me  —  nobody  was  better 
able  to  take  care  of  himself  I  He  did  not 
feel  the  matter  half  so  much  as  I  did,  I 
night  be  sure.  I  began  to  love  ^  sister  " 
more  warmly  when  I  saw  how  generously 
good  she  was  to  Emily,  —  taking  care  that 
she  should  have  her  share  of  all  Mr.  Mor- 
timer's little  personal  possessions.  "I 
saved  thi^,"  or  *^  I  put  by  that  for  you,  my 
dear,  for  he  was  so  fond  of  you."  * 

I  had  never  seen  any  one  so  free  from 
jealousy,  and  I  mentioned  this  to'  Liz  and 
Emily  one  day.  She  and  mamma  were  al- 
ways* like  .the  most  loving  sisters,  they 
answered;  but  poor  Mr.  Mortimer  had  a 
very  unhappy  youth,  and  perhaps  that 
made  a  difPerence  in  his  one  daughter's 
love  for  the  woman  who  at  last  came  to 
kis  home  to  make  him  happy.  For  sister 
was  about  ten  years  old,  —  quite  an  age 
to  remark  things,  —  when  her  mother 
eloped  with  a  low,  coarde  man,  and  lived 
nearly  twenty  years  not  many  miles  from 
her  old  home  in  misery,  disgrace,  and 
wretchedness.  Nothing  could  be  done  for 
her,  and  Mr.  Mortimer,  for  all  those  years, 
was  a  broken-down,  unhappy  man.  At 
last  she  died,  and  the  second  Mrs.  Morti- 
mer, who  seemed  to  have  been  very  easily 
won,  was  received  by  both  husband  and 
step-daughter  as  if  shd  had  been  an  angel ; 
ana  in  their  opinion  she  always  behaved 
like  one. 

On  the  fifth  day,  when  I  woke,  I  heard 
to  my  dismav  that  Emily  was  going  to 
Bath.  Old  Walker  had  given  out  that 
the  gout  would  certainly  fly  to  his  heart, 
unless  Emily  came  and  gave  him  a  true 
and  particular  account  of  his  dear  Fred. 
So  Emily,  who  did  not  think  much  of  the 
old  man's  ailments,  was  to  set  forth  that 
Fery  morning. 

She  sat  by  me  before  she  went,  and 
talked.  She  was  full  of  life  and  hope. 
To  be  sure  she  rather  shocked  me  when 
she  gave  way  to  irrepressible  laughter 
over  **  the  Oubit's "  letter  to  me,  which 
eame  by  that  morning's  post.  How  an- 
gry I  should  have   been  if   any  one  but 


Emily  had  langhed  at  this  effiision  I     Ho  w 
yezed  I  was  when  I  found  that  before  it 
was  given  to  me  Giles  had  read  it  aloud  to 
her ;  for  it  seemed  that  poor  Valentine  had 
humbly  sent  it  to  his  brother  to  ask  if  ii 
would    do.      I  cried;    but  I  laughed  too 
when  I  read  that  letter.    There  was  some- 
thing   so    painfully    ridiculous  in  it;   for 
Valentine  was  quite  devout  and  solemn. 
He  conveyed  the  notion  to  me  that  pious 
gratitude  for  my  kindness    almost  over- 
powered him.    He  did  not  mean  it ;   bat 
a  man  should  be  careful  how  he  thanks 
God  that  he  has  been  permitted  to  accom- 
plish an  unworthy  action. 

*"  Did  St.  George  laugh  over  this  ?  **  I 
inquired  when  I  had  very  nearly  sobbed 
and  laughed  myself  into  hysterics. 

Emily  hesitated.  **  He  always  laughs 
over  his  own  misfortunes,"  she  said.  So 
by  that  I  knew  he  must  have  done  it  over 
mine. 

**  And  that  reminds  me/'  continued  Em- 
ily,«- you  may  take  for  granted  that  I 
know  everything  you  know  about  him.  and 
a  great  deal  more.  So,  my  darling,  when 
you  get  better,  do  encourage  him  to  talk 
about  that  love  affair  of  his.*' 

"  Do  you  think  he  would  like  to  talk  of 
it?  "I  asked. 

<*  I  am  sure  he  would ;  and  as  yon  once 
said  to  him,  you  know, '  a  woman'  can  often 
do  so  much  to  help  in  such  cases.' " 

^  I  will  try ;  but  oh  1 1  am  so  tired  of  love 
affairs.'^ 

**  Well,  here  is  one  at  least  that  you  will 
never  be  troubled  with  aeain,^'  said  Emily, 
taking  up  the  letter.  **  xou  see  Valentine 
is  so  fervently  desirous  to  show  yon  that 
he  complies  with  your  conditien,  that  he 
gives  you  up  in  all  the  long  and  strong 
words  he  can  think  of.  I  never  read  any- 
thing more  convincing  than  his  serious 
assurances  that  under  no  circumstances 
will  he  ever  put  forward  his  suit  or  his 
claims  any  more." 

Then,  with  all  the  encouraging  words 
she  could  think  of,  with  motherly  caresses, 
and  philosophical  declarations  that  I  should 
soon  find  this  sorrow  of  mrne  was  no  great 
matter  after  all,  the  delightful  young  crea* 
ture  departed,  and  the  tragical  shadows 
she  had  kept  away  instantly  began  to  set- 
tle down  over  me  again. 


CHAPTER    XXXiy. 

"  It  ntrer  raina  bat  It  poan.'*  —  Old  Pnvtr^. 

It  was  not  till  Sunday  moHiing,  a  full 
week  after  the  proposed  wedding-day,  that 
I  suddenly  felt  quietness  intolerable,  and 
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oontriTed  with  the  maid's  help  to  get  up 
and  lie  on  the  sofa. 

When  this  was  aocomplished  I  felt  mi»- 
crably  weak,  bat  it  was  time,  I  thoasht, 
that  something  should  be  done ;  and  Mrs. 
Henfrey  seemed  to  think  so  too,  for  ex- 
pressing her  pleasure  at  seeing  me  up,  she 
added,  **  And  I  am  so  particularly  glad  it 
should  happen  to-day,  for  Giles  has  got 
another  letter  from  Valentine— a  very 
humble  one,  I  am  sure,  poor  fellow,  beg- 
ging his  brother  to  forgive  him  and  come 
to  him.  The  dear  boy  is  very  ill;  but 
Giles  says  he  shall  not  leave  the  bouse  till 
he  knows  what  your  wishes  are/' 

'^  Poor  Valentine  ! ^'  I  said;  **how  much 
I  should  like  to  see  him  1  ^'  And  I  was 
a  little  struck  by  their  having  begun  as  of 
old,  to  call  him  a  boy. 

•*  Would  you,  my  love  ?  "  she  answered 
with  eager  surprise.  "  Would  you  ?  You 
would  not  object  then,  to  his  coming  home 
while  you  are  here.  Dear  me,  I  wish 
Giles  could  hear  you  say  so." 

**  Object  1  dear  Mrs.  Henfrey.  Of  course 
not.     Object  to  his  coming  home  I " 

She  seemed  to  reflectr  *'I  don't  think 
it  is  unreasonable  to  wish  for  him,  poor 
fellow,"  she  said ;  and  now  his  dear  father 
is  gone,  I  have  but  him  to  cling  to/' 

^  Oh,  do  tell  Mr.  Brandon  I  hope  he  will 
not  keep  Valentine  away  on  my  account." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  if  you  would  tell  him 
so  yourself.  You  get  moped  from  seeing 
only  me;  I  should  like  you  now  to  take 
possession  of  my  little  sewing-room,  and 
then  we  could  come  in  and  out,  and  you 
would  lo^e  that  nervous  dread  of  seeing 

feople.     It    is  close    to    this    room,  you 
DOW."        ^. 

So  I  was  moved  into  the  little  sitting- 
room,  and  saw  the  people  coming  from 
church  over  the  field  —  saw  Liz  and  Mr. 
Brandon  walking  home,  and  very  soon  the 
latter  was  brought  into  the  room,  and  I 
exerted  myself  to  beg  that  he  would  bring 
Valentine  home. 

^'The  boy  has  not  been  used  to  this 
sort  of  treatment,"  said  Mrs.  Henfrey  in 
her  usual  diflpasgionate  tone.  "  1  am  sure 
I  don't  know  why  ihey  should  make  such  a 
fuss,  ihe\j  have  nothing  particular  to  blame 
him  for;  and  it's  my  belief,  after  this  let- 
ter, that  when  he  sees  the  dear  girl,  and 
reflects  on  her  kindness  to  him  —  " 

<*  Dear  Mrs.  Henfrey,"  I  exclaimed,  and 
this  immediate  opening  again  of  the  whole 
question,  completely  overcame  me  in  my 
then  weak  state.  I  began  to  cry  most 
piteously,  and  felt  so  hurt,  so  humiliated, 
oy  that  expression,  **  the  boy,"  —  perhaps 
his  imx)CDaing  marriage  was  all  that  had 


hitherto  made  a  man  of  him  in  their  opin- 
ion, or  perhaps  they  had  spoken  of  him 
with  more  respect  out  of  politeness  to  me. 

"  There,"  she  went  on,  and  sighed,  '^I 
told  you  how  it  was,  Giles.  Yes,  my  love, 
yes,  he  shall  eome." 

For  the  moment  Mr.  Brandon  looked 
amazed,  till  roused  by  her  composure  and 
his  surprise  I  fired  up  into  something  very, 
like  a  passion,  and  asked  them  what  right 
they  had  to  suppose  I  would  ever  coride* 
scend  to  think  of  Valentine  again  —  even 
if  he  wished  it ;  which  he  never  would.  I 
felt  myself  degraded,  I  exclaimed,  by  the 
mere  supposition. 

At  this  most  unexpected  retort  both  to 
myself  and  to  them,  Mrs.  Henfrey  colored 
with  surprise  and  vexation.  She  had 
meant  to  be  so  kind,  and  now  I  had  spok- 
en of  Valentine  with  a  contempt  which  in 
all  calmer  moments  I  had  been  so  careful 
to  avoid,  lest  her  feelings  should  be  hurt. 
She  arose  quietly  and  left  the  room,  while 
I.  sobbing  with  a  painful  compunction,  ex- 
claimed that  1  had  never  known  that  I 
felt  any  contempt  for  Valentine  till  she 
made  me  say  this. 

St.  George,  however,  soon  made  it  evi- 
dent to  me  that  he  was  entirely  on  my 
side,  and  there  was  even  something  of  the 
charm  of  Emily's  manner  in  his  gentle, 
almost  loving  way  of  talking,  trymg  to 
oalm  me,  and  promising  to  take  an  apolo- 
gy to  **  sistr- "  from  me, —  flattering  and 
soothing  by  warns,  and  saying  how  pleased 
he  was  to  find  me  getting  well. 

"  And  you  will  not  let  any  of  them  da 
this  sort  of  thing  any  more  ?  "  I  entreat- 
ed;  *'  vou  will  see  that  it  is  not  done  ?  ^' 

He  assured  me  earnestly  that  he  would* 

^  Because,  you  know,  I  am  your  guest." 

^  Yed,  you  are  my  guest.  Do  you  real- 
ly wish  me  to  fetch  Valentine  ?  " 

'*  Yes,  1  do,  for  I  think  he  may  take 
great  harm  in  his  present  delicate  health 
from  want  of  the  comforts  of  his  home,  and 
want  of  nursing;  but  there  is  something 
else  I  should  like  to  say,  only  I  do  not 
wish  you  to  think  me  heartle^^s." 

"I  shall  not  find  it  possible  to  think 
that." 

"  Then,  I  hope  yon  will  make  as  light  as 
you  can  to  him  of  my  illness.  I  hardly 
know  how  I  came  to  be  so  ill  —  " 

Here  I  paused.  My  host,  partly  per- 
haps because  he  had  just  been  reminded 
of  his  position,  was  very  unwilling  to  be 
seen  to  smile  at  my  words.  He  looked 
down,  he  looked  everywhere  but  at  my 
face,  and  he  could  not  manage  to  hide 
how  much  he  was  both  amused  and 
pleased. 
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^  And  8o/'  I  went  on,  with  some  feeling 
both  of  pnin  and  pride  about  the  matter, 
^  I  should  like  you  to  make  him  (incident- 
ally) quite  sure  that  I  am  not  breaking 
luy  heart  about  him ;  '^  and  having  said 
this,  I  was  obliged  to  cry  a  little  more.  I 
felt  too  weak  to  explain  to  him  tiiat  Mrs. 
Henfrey  and  1  had  not  discussed  this  sub- 
ject before;  I  could  only  ask  him  some 
q'aestlon  as  to  Valentine's  letter. 

He  answered  that  the  letter  was  not  al- 
together a  displeasing  one  to  him ;  and 
then  he  graduiilly  unfolded  to  me  what  he 
had  discovered  concerning  Valentine's 
love  affair.  He  had  known  the  Nelson 
family  about  four  months,  and  the  eldest 
daughter,  Lucy,  had  delighted  him  from 
the  first.  Mr.  Brandon  had  seen  the 
mother,  who  was  exceedingly  indignant, 
though  it  appeared  that  Valentine  had 
never  paid  any  sreat  attention  to  her 
daughter ;  he  had  only  been  unable  to 
keep  away  from  her,  and  unable  to  con- 
ceal his  exceeding  admiration.  Some  ru- 
mor, it  seemed,  had  reached  them  as  to  a 
boyish  engagement;  but  he  seemed  so 
youns  and  was  so  unsophisticated,  that 
they  did  not  believe  it.  It  was  because  he 
heard  that  Lucy  had  been  taken  ill,  that 
he  had  felt  impelled  to  pay  his  last  visit 
there;  and  then,  in  the  despair  of  his* 
heart,  he  had  told  all.  He  had  been  at- 
tacked by  severe  influenza,  and  the  Nel- 
son family  could  not  dismiss  him  at  once ; 
but  Mrs.  Nelson  had  done  her  best  to  im- 
press him  with  a  seuse  of  his  dishonorable 
conduct,  and  had  parted  with  him  believ- 
ing that  he  would  go  straight  home.  But 
that  it  seems  he  could  not  possibly  do ;  he 
could  not  face  and  accept  the  destiny  he 
had  been  once  at  so  much  pains  to  carve 
Out  for  himself;  and  he  had  lingered  at  a 
Tillage  inn,  and  at  last  had  gone  to  Lon- 
don. ** In  short,"  said  his  usually  indul- 
fent  brother,  **  he  had  behaved  almost  as 
adiy  as  he  could  have  done." 

**  Did  you  see  Miss  Nelson  ?  "  I  inquired. 

*^  Yes,  her  mother  brought  her  in,  but  of 
course  nothing  on  that  subject  was  said." 

•*  And  what  did  you  think  of  her  V  " 

He  hesitated,  and  almost  stammered. 
*' I  thought — oh,  I  thought  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  self-command  and  womanly 
dignity  about  her." 

I  could  not  have  asked  whether  he 
thought  she  loved  Valentine,  but  his  be- 
lief tliat  she  did  had  been  betrayed  by  the 
cautiou  and  embarrassment  of  his  words. 

"  Then  his  fate  is  in  your  hands,"  I  ob- 
served, "just  as  it  always  has  been  —  only 
you  will  have  me  to  help  you." 

**  Shall  I  ?    That  is  a  partnership  which 


would  greatly  please  me."  His  face  ex- 
pressed so  much  pleasure  as  fully  to  oon- 
firm  his  words ;  but  I  think  he  was  very 
much  surprised  when  I  went  on  to  ask  if  I 
might  write  to  Lucy. 

At  last,  when  I  felp  calm  again,  I  begged 
him  to  go  forthwith  and  fetch  bis  brother ; 
and  he  agreed  to  go  that  very  night  by  the 
two  o'clock  train. 

Valentine  was  very  ill,  had  a  serious 
cough,  was  feverish,  and  could  not  be  so 
well  nursed  as  at  home.  I  knew  Giles  had 
always  thought  badly  of  his  state  of  health, 
and  could  not  bear  to  think  of  stnnding  in 
the  way  of  his  being  comfortable  and 
aipong  his  own  people. 

They  were  to  travel  down  on  Tuesday 
morning,  but  Valentine,  wucn  Giles  reached 
him,  was  worse  than  had  been  expected, 
and  their  return  was  put  off  several  times. 

In  the  meantime  I  had  leisure  and  quiet 
to  think  of  what  I  could  do,  and  there  was 
no  one  to  advise  or  to  interfere.  The  old 
doctor  who  came  to  see  me  daily  promised 
to  name  the  earliest  time  at  which  I  might 
travel  safely,  and  I  felt  an  argent  desire  to 
pt.  away.  I  wished  to  see  Valentine,  make 
It  evident  both  to  him  and  to  his  family 
that  I  completely  forgave  him,  and  then  go, 
and  in  a  new  scene  try  to  forget  him  and 
this  miserable  episode  in  my  life. 

I  wrote  to  Mr.  Mompesson  again,  and 
this  time  had  a  favorable  an-^wer.  He  and 
his  wife  would  be  truly  pleased  to  take  me 
home  to  them.  They  had  given  up  their 
pupils,  and  were  gone  to  live  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  near  Ventnor.  They  would  make 
me  as  happy  as  they  could. 

It  was  several  days  before  Valentine  and 
Giles  were  reported  as  likely  to  appear,  and 
I  was  sitting  one  sunny  momlbg  with  mj 
feet  up  on  the  sofa  in  Mrs.  Henfrey's  little 
sittini^-room,  when  she  entered  and  aaid 
quietly,  "  My  dear,  they  are  come." 

They  followed  close  on  this  announce- 
ment —  Giles  with  a  face  of  guarded  grav- 
ity, and  Valentine  slinking  behind,  blush- 
ing and  crest-fallen.  Mrs.  Henfrey  and 
Giles  kept  up  a  short  conversation  for  the 
purpose  of  setting  us  more  at  our  ease,  and 
then  left  us  aloae. 

But  Mr.  Brandon  turned  back  from  the 
door  to  put  some  fresh  wood  on  the  fire 
and  request  us  not  to  talk  very  long.  It 
would  tire  me,  he  said,  and  make  Valentine 
cough. 

He  then  retired,  and  Valentine,  relieved 
from  his  presence,  laid  his  head  down  on 
the  end  of  the  sofa  and  sobbed  out :  — 
"  She  won't  have  me,  —  D.  dear !  She  says 
she  never  will ;  so  now  I've  lo.^t  you  both 
—  and  serve  me  —  serve  me  right  too  I  ** 
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I  hod  begun  to  shed  tears  also  from  sym- 
pathy, and  I  replied  that  he  mast  not  de- 
spair. Lucy  would  most  likely  accept  him 
after  a  time,  if  he  would  only  persevere. 

Was  there  ever  such  an  undignified  re- 
mark on  such  an  occasion,  or  such  an  un- 
dignified answer! 

We  sat  side  by  side,  and  he  condoled 
with  me  on  account  of  all  I  had  gone 
through,  as  if  it  had  been  no  fault  of  his ; 
and  I,  utterly  without  anyfeelin^^of  indig- 
nation against  him,  condoled  in  my  turn. 

He  was  comforted  to  have  his  old  friend 
to  talk  to ;  and  such  wa^  the  confiding  ease 
and  simplicity  of  his  nature,  that  when  he 
had  humbly  begged  my  forgiveness,  and  I 
had  most  heartily  assured  him  of  it,  he 
eoold  find  consolation  in  uubosoming  him- 
self as  of  old,  and  in  ten  minutes,  or  per- 
haps even  fewer,  he  was  was  mourning  and 
lamenting  again  over  the  hard-heartednesa 
of  his  beloved  Lucy. 

Tt  appeared  that  he  and  Lucy  had  ex- 
changed several  letters  alrt»ady  —  how  odd, 
I  thought,  that  this  should  have  been  al- 
lowed bv  the  mother  I 

*•  She  won't  have  me,"  he  sighed ;  "  it's 
in  vain  that  I  tell  her  you  always  declared 
that  you  did  not  particularly  love  me :  she 
says  I  trifled  with  her.  1 1  Why,  Tm  quite 
•ore  with  loving  her.*' 

"  O  Valentine  1 "  I  said,  a  little  reproach- 
fully ;  "  what,  quoting  already,  and  on  such 
a  subject?" 

Valentine  had  a  very  bad  cold,  and  looked 
wretchedly  ill ;  but  this,  and  his  love  for 
Lucy,  and  the  dread  he  had  felt  of  seeing 
roe,  and  the  humble  apology  he  had  just 
made,  could  not  keep  him  grave  and  low- 
spirited  for  long  together. 

"  I'm  just  come  home,'*  he  pleaded,  "and 
you're  such  a  brick,  D.  —  you  blessed  little 
creature  I  —  your  behaviour,  after  the  way 
I've  been  treated  lately,  is  such  a  change, 
such  a  treat,  that  I  can't  help  rejoicing." 

*•  Have  they  been  so  severe  with  you 
then?" 

"Severe!  Some  have  been  beaten  till 
they  know  what  wood  a  cudgel's  of  by  the 
blow.  Yes,  D.,  if  it's  any  pleasure  to  you 
to  I  now  it,  they  have  been  very  severe." 

"Your  brother?" 

'*  Giles  I  ah,  when  first  he  found  me  — " 

"Well,  Valentine?" 

"Oh,  don^t!  I  cannot  think  of  it,  —  he 
has  been  so  good  to  me  since,  —  minded  it 
BO  much  less  than  a  fellow  could  have  ex- 
pected, considering  what  he  said  at  first." 

«•  Indeed  I " 

"  Yes ;  but,  D.,  I  am  disgraced  in  his 
eyes,  notwithstanding,  for  he  will  scarcely 
let  me  mention  your  name." 


"  If  it  had,  not  been  for  him,  I  do  not 
really  know,  Valentine,  what  I  should  have 
done." 

"  O  my  dear  D.,  I  am  so  sorry.  Yes,  of 
coarse,  he  would  be  kind  and  attentive  to 
you  —  "  Then  oarae  a  terrible  fit  of  cough- 
ing, and  he  continued,  —  "but  I  am  so  ut- 
terly tired,  so  jaded,  that  I  hardly  care  for 
anything."  ' 

"  Excepting  for  Lucy." 

"  Yes,  for  Lucy,  but  I  shall  never  have 
her."  He  rested  his  chin  on  his  hand,  and 
mournfully  gazed  into  the  fire  with  hi^ 
beautiful  brown  eyes ;  then  sighed,  "  She'll 
be  sorry  perhaps  when  it's  too  late  ;  for  I 
shall  never  recover.  She'll  get  some  one 
else  to  love  her, '  and  monks  shall  siug,  and 
bells  shall  ring,  for  him  that  goes  to  pot.' " 

At  this  mo-^t  unlikely  point  he  shed  two 
more  tears,  and  I  felt  a  choking  in  my 
throat  that  forced  me^  to  weep  too.  "  I 
shall  never  recover,"  lie  had  said.  Alas  1 
whether  he  truly  believed  that  or  not,  I  did. 
I  thought  the  extreme  delicacy  of  bis  con- 
stitution had  met  with  a  shock  that  it  would 
not  withstand,  and  I  ceased  to  wonder  that 
his  family  wanted  him  home  to  be  nursed, 
and  that  his  brother  should  be  so  anxious 
that  all  should  be  forgotten  and  forgiven*    . 

Poor  fellow!  he  said  he  had  had  no  sleep 
that  night,  and  had  eaten  no  breakfast,  be-  - 
ing  so  much  afraid  of  seeing  me.  His  cold 
was  so  bad  that  he  could  not  speak  in  hU 
natural  voice,  and  his  whole  manner  .showed 
how  ill  he  was  and  how  much  he  had  suf- 
fered. Yet  there  was  a  stranare  want  of 
seriousness  about  him,  though  I  could  see 
plainly  that  in  a  fitful  sort  of  w:iy  he  was 
both  ashamed  and  sorry,  and  that  in  the 
same  manner  and  degree  that  he  had  al- 
ways liked  me  he  liked  me  still. 

Giles  was  the  person  of  whom  he  seemed 
chiefly  to  think  ;  he  was  far  more  ashamed 
that  his  brother  should  know  how  badly  he 
had  acted  than  that  I  should ;  and  he  ac- 
knowledged one  or  two  things  to  me  which 
proved  that  even  before  our  engagement, 
and  while  he  was  on  his  probation,  he  had 
not  always  been  very  constant  But  Giles 
had  pulled  him  up  for  it  —  had  talked  to 
him,  as  he  said,  about  me,  and  between  his 
pride  and  his  affection  kept  him  tolerably 
true  till  a  real  passion  came  in  his  way. 

This  was  what  Mr.  Brandon  had  meant 
then  by  saying  that  I  had  somewhat  against 
him.  He  had  calculated,  it  seems,  on  Val- 
entine's making  a  loving  husband,  though 
he  was  but  a  half-hearted  suitor  and  lover 
of  mine,  as  he  was  earnest  in  assuring  me 
he  never  truly  was. 

"You  ought  to  have  confided  in  me,"  I 
remarked,  "and  then  we  should  neither 
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have  been  made  so  ridiculous  nor  so  un- 
happy." 

^d  h  ow  did  he  reply  ?  First  by  a  rio- 
lent  fit  of  sneezing ;  then  when  be  could 
speak,  which  he  did  in  a  broken  cracked 
voice,  and  shivering  all  the  time,  he  did  it 
in  these  words :  — 


"  When  budding  manhood  stoops  to  fblly 
And  finds  too  late  thai  life  betrays. 
What  oharm  can  soothe  his  melanoboly? 
What  art  recall  his  Jollier  days?  *' 

Another  violent  fit  of  sneezing,  congbing, 
and  sniffing,  and  he  went  on  — 

"  The  only  art  when  taunts  are  bitter. 
The  only^  oharm  his  soul  to  ease. 
To  harrow  the  conflicting  critter 
And  wring  her  bosom,  is  to  sneese.'* 

**!  invented  that  as  I  came  along,"  be 
said. 

I  conld  not  say  anything.  The  tragedy 
of  life  seemed  to  shrink  down  into  a  cor- 
ner, as  if  ashamed  of  itself,  and  I  cried 
while  I  felt  that  it  did  so,  and  yet  I  laughed 
loo,  rather  bitterly,  I  began  to  think,  in 
good  truth,  that  surely  this  was  all  for  the 
best. 

He  was  soon  exhausted  with  talking,  and 
glad  to  betake  him* elf  to  his  own  room. 

The  next  day  I  was  so  well  that  I  came 
down  to  breakfast,  but  Valentine  was  not 
able  to  rise,  and  we  all  felt  uneasy  about 
him.  I  found  out  soon  after  breakfast  an- 
other thing  that  disturbed  them.  M^. 
Crayshaw,  who  had  several  times  stayed 
at  Wigfield,  and  been  repeatedly  pressed 
to  fix  a  day  for  coming  again  had  tele- 
graphed from  Chester  to  say  that,  if  quite 
eonvenient,  ho  would  come  with  his  wife 
and  child  and  her  two  young  brothers. 
He  could  only  stay  for  a  day  or  two. 

^  But  Gile9  had  to  write  and  put  them 
off,  of  course,"  said  Liz. 

I  had  noticed'  that  all  the  friends  and 
neighbours  kept  at  a  respectful  distance^  — 
not  a  creature  came  near  the  house ;  and 
this,  no  doubt,  was  out  of  consideration 
for  their  mortifying  and  ridiculous  posi- 
tion. 

*'  I  think  if  the  Craysbaws  are  put  off 
on  my  account,"  I  said,  **  it  is  rather  hard. 
I  cannot  bear  that  there  should  be  so  many 
annoyances  about  me." 

"  Never  mind,"  she  answered ;  "  we 
really  could  not  face  our  friend.^  just  yet. 
Besides,  your  dear  Emily  ia  coming  back 
this  morning,  and  she  will  console  you  and 

ttS. 

The  dear  Emily  did  come,  and  I  begged 
her  not  to  let  that  letter  be  posted;  the 
Craysbaws  had  not  been  a  week  in  Eng- 
land, could  know  nothing  of  our  affairs. 


If  they  might  come,  I  would  keep  in  my 
room,  and  they  need  not  even  know  I  wm 
in  the  house. 

At  her  request  I  went  up  with  her  to 
the  room  at  the  top  of  the  bouse,  and  was 
surprised  and  touched  at  the  pleasure  St. 
George  expressed  at  my  kindness  in  letAif 
the  Craifskttws  come. 

1  perceived  that  she  supposed  as  to  be 
quite  intimate  and  very  friendly;  and 
really,  under  the  influence  of  this  notion 
of  hers,  and  her  own  easy  openness,  we 
actually  for  the  time  became  so.  St 
George  was  made  to  write  another  letter 
to  the  Craysbaws,  mainly  at  her  dictation, 
and  my  presence  as  a  guest  was  openly 
mentioned  in  it. 

**  But  I  do  not  intend  to  be  present,"  I 
remarked. 

'*  Oh,  yes,  my  dear,  you  will.  A  tittle 
society  will  be  the  very  thing  to  do  yon 
good.  Besides,*'  she  continued,  *^  I  wish  to 
dress  you  up  myself  in  one  of  the  Parisian 
gowns,  and  cut  out  the  lovely  little  Ameri- 
can, if  we  can." 

St.  George  beld  the  pen  suspended  over 
the  page,  and  appealed  to  me  with  bis  eyes. 
I  felt  my  heart  fail  me  at  the  notion  of 
being  present  amons  a  party  of  strangers; 
but  I  saw  very  plainly  bow  much  he  wished 
it;  and  when  ^e.said,  **The  sooner  you 
appear  among  your  friends  the  less  you 
will  feel  it/'  and  he  said  appealingly, 
**  Dorothea,"  I  consented.  Now  tiiat  I  was 
likely  always  to  be  Miss  Graham,  he  had 
at  last  given  up  addressing  me  by  that 
name.  He  thanked  me,  and  said,  while  he 
sealed  the  letter,  '*  Crayshaw  will  be 
pleased  to  see  this  old  house  again ;  he  is 
perfectly  infatuated  about  it" 

**  I  do  not  wonder ;  I  think  it  the  most 
charming  old  house  I  ever  was  in.  Hoir 
you  can  think  of  leaving  it  (perhaps  sell- 
ing it)  to  go  and  live  in  that  dreary  New 
Zealand  I  cannot  think." 

"•  I  am  not  going  to  leave  it,"  he  an- 
swered, with  a  sunny  smile.  *<  I  told  Val 
ao  this  morning.  1  hope  to  live  here  all 
my  life.  But  I  thought  you  liked  the  no- 
tion of  going  to  New  .Zealand." 

*^  No,  I  always  thotight  it  a  great  disad- 
vantage ;  but  then  you  know  it  sometimes 
is  the  disadvantage  that  reconciles  one  to 
a  thing.    It  is  one  o'clock,  Emily?  " 

"Yes;  why?" 

"I  had  better  go  down  then.  Valentine 
sent  word  that  he  should  be  down  about 
one  o'clock." 

"  What  business  had  he  to  send  you  any 
such  message?  "  said  Emily  indignantly. 

"Ha  is  dull,"  I  replied  rather  coldly; 
"and  I  suppose  as  1  have  formally  do* 
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dand  that  I  forgare  him,  he  oatarallj'  ez- 
peots  me  to  behave  to  him  as  usual/* 

**  Well,  I  will  go  down  and  tell  him  jou 
are  coming  soon,"  said  Emilj,  and  she 
looked  a  good  deal  vexed;  whereupon  I, 
remaining  behind  a  comfortable  easjr-chair, 
began  to  expostulate  with  St.  George 
about  the  change  in  their  manner  towards 
Valentine.  I  hoped  they  would  beharo  to 
him  as  before.  **  Why  should  any  one  re- 
sent for  me  what  I^  do  not  resent  for  my- 
self? **  I  went  on.  ^  I  have  forgiven 
him." 

**I  never  pretended  to  resent  it,"  said 
St.  Greorge.  ^*  And  I  forgave  too,"  be  pres- 
ently added,  in  a  cogitative  tone.  ^  I  for- 
gave you  I    It  was  very  kind  of  me." 

"Yes,  I  remember." 

**  I  do  not  at  all  know  what  it  was  for," 
he  added,  with  a  smile. 

**And  I  have  no  intention  that  you 
should,"  I  answered,  feeling  that  Valen- 
tii^e  was  already  passed  into  the  back- 
ground, and  that  I  could  not  help  it. 

^  I  wonder,"  he  went  on,  standing  on  the 
rag  and  looking  down  on  me,  **  how  you 
mean  to  show  your  sense  of  my  kind- 
ness." 

**If  I  thought  there  was  anything  that 
you  had  particularly  at  heart,  perhaps  I 
might  offer  you  my  valuable  advice  upon 
it.'^ 

**  Would  you  ?  "  he  exclaimed,  with  such 
a  sudden  surprise,  and  such  a  lighting  up 
of  his  whole  face,  that  I  saw  at  once  he 
knew  what  I  intended,  and  I  was  vexed  to 
feel  that  while  I  only  meant  to  allude  to 
something  remote,  I  had  brought  the 
whole  subject  over  him  and  above  him. 

**And  you  smiled  again.  I- like  to  see 
you*  smile,"  he  presently  went  on,  without 
looking  at  me.  ^*  What  a  relief  it  would 
be  to  me  if  I  could  talk  of  that — of 
this  ?  " 

**  Your  good  genius  said  to  me  that  she 
thought  you  were  in  better  spirits  about 
it  —  more  hopeful  lately.    I  am  glad." 

** My  good  genius?  " 

-Yes,  Emily." 

I  saw  that  he  was  not  only  moved,  but 
exceedingly  pleased ;  and  as  he  stood  turn- 
ing his  face  towards  the  window,  his  eyes 
were  full  of  broodings  over  a  passionate 
dream.  My  words,  so  unexpected,  ap- 
peared to  have  brono;ht  his  love  vividly 
before  him,  to  stand  in  his  presence ;  but 
his  smile  had  hope  in  it,  and  his  eyes, 
more  moist  than  usual,  wandered  over  the 
wide  leafless  woods  and  the  sunny  fields. 

'*  And  80  you  will  help  me  ?  "  he  said  at 
list. 

**!  have  no  thought  that  I  can  help ;  but' 


I  can  give  you  at  least  my  sympathy. 
You  cannot  think,"  I  presently  said,  when 
he  continued  silent^  **how  much,  since  I 
have  been  unhappy  myself,  I  have  wanted 
something  to  be  glad  about  for  some  one 
else." 

**  I  am  far  from  sure  that  there  will  ever 
be  anything  to  be  glad  about  for  me." 

No,  I  thought  to  my.^elf,  and  I  shall  find 
it  hard  to  allude  to  this  again,  too  great 
an  effect  follows,  and  this  hope  of  his  may 
be  all  moonshine  for  anything  I  know 
about  it. 

I  heard  the  lunch  bell  just  then,  and 
we  rose  and  went  down.  That  luncheon 
among  them  all  was  a  refreshing  meal. 
They  talked  of  common  matters  —  how 
Louisa  and  her  husband  were  slowly  re- 
turning through  France,  with  '*  dear  Fred" 
and  little  Fred.  Emily  was  very  eloquent 
about  little  Fred  —  a  charming  child,  in- 
deed, by  her  account,  only  she  wished  us 
all  to  know  that  he  had  white  eyelashes. 

I  was  not  strong  enough  to  go  out  and 
walk  after  luncheon,  so  I  sat  in  the  morn- 
ing room  with  Mrs.  Henfrey  and  Valen- 
tine, who  preserved  still  a  great  degree 
of  silence  and  reserve  toward  each  other. 
The  room,  in  fact,  became  so  quiet  that  I 
wearied  of  it,  and  went  and  walked  up  and 
down  in  the  dining-room,  pleased  to  find 
myself  gaining  strength  and  spirits  ;  but  I 
could  not  do  this  long,  and  was  glad  to  go 
un-stairs  and  rest,  till,  the  short  winter 
afternoon  closing  in,  Emily  came  and 
fetched  me  down  to  afternoon  tea  in  the 
morning  room,  after  which,  in  spite  of  the 
murmur  of  voices  about  me,  I  fell  fast 
asleep  on  the  sofa,  and  when  I  awoke  the 
curtains  were  drawn  and  the  room  was 
dusk;  but  Emily  went  and  stirred  and 
shifted  the  logs  on  the  hearth  till  a  lovely 
red  glow  mounted  up  the  walls,  and  light- 
ed tneir  faces  and  gleamed  in  their  eyes, 
for  Giles  was  in  the  room  as  well  as  her- 
self, though  at  first,  as  be  leaned  back  in 
his  chair  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fire, 
he  was  so  much  withdrawn  into  the  shakdow 
that  I  did  not  see  him.  As  the  rosy  light 
fell  over  me  h^  remarked,  speaking  of  me 
by  name,  how  well  I  was  looking.  This 
name  of  mine  always  seemed  to  be  ratiier 
different  in  his  mouth  from  its  familiar 
sound  and  meaning ;  he  hesitated  a  little 
over  the  syllables,  so  that  they  took  an 
appreciable  time  to  be  said  in. 

*^  And  so  are  you,"  said  Emily,  laughing ; 
*'  I  never  saw  you  looking  so  well  in  your 
life  1  I  believe  she  must  have  put  some- 
thing into  your  het^d  this  morning."  And 
I,  turning  my  face  towards  him,  could  not 
help  saying  anxiously,  <*  No,  I  hope  not." 
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**  Bat  T  promised  T  would  go  and  play  to 
the  Oabit,"  she  coatinaed,  rising.  ^  You 
are  so  determined  that  he  shall  be  treated 
with  all  consideration  that  I  dare  not  re- 
fuse him  anything." 

"Why  did  you  say,*!  hope  not?*"  he 
asked  the  moment  she  had  shut  the  door. 

"  Emily's  way  of  tallLing  about  this  kind 
of  thing  appears  always  to  make  it  of  less 
importance,"  I  said  by  way  of  answer; 
"  mine,  I  think,  does  not.  fiiesides,  I  know 
BO  little  about  it  that  J  am  afraid  of  saying 
the  wrong  thing." 

**  But  I  want  to  tell  you  more  about  it 
if  you  will  listen." 

I  said  I  would,  and  then  there  came  a 
long  silence,  which  at  last  had  to  my  mind 
almost  a  ridiculous  effect,  and  I  broke  it 
by  saying, — 

**It  seems  to  me  that  we  cannot  talk 
about  this  unless  we  give  the  lady  a  name. 
Suppose  I  say  that  her  name  is  Margarita. 
May  I  ask  whether  you  correspond  with 
Margarita  ?  " 

**  No,  I  have  not  that  honor." 

"I  suppose  she  is  not  engaged?  " 

"No,''  he  answered,  but  he  faltered  and 
hesitated  a  little. 

I  was  so  much  afraid  of  producing  again 
the  bad  effect  of  our  morning  talk,  that  I 
said  to  him  only  half  in  earnesD,  "The  rea- 
son why  you  cannot  get  on  with  her  is  that 
you  are  so  very  deferential.  Now,  Mar- 
garita is  not  at  all  the  kind  of  girl  to  be 
treated  with  deference  1  Evidently  not,  or 
this  would  not  have  been  going  on  so 
long." 

"  Are  you  so  sure  of  that  ?  " 

"Yes:  you  and  I  and  Smokey  are 
friends ;  we  know  all  about  it.  We  con- 
aider  that  you  are  a  little  bit  faint-heart- 
ed ;  and  as  you  and  I  only  a  few  days  ago 
oame  so  near  being  brother  and  sifter,  and 
as  you  have  expressly  asked  for  my  advice, 
I  am  going  to  speak  to  you  as  freely  as 
under  any  circumstances  I  could  have 
done." 

"  But  you  are  not  going  to  treat  the 
matter  in  what  you  and  Emily  call  a  trag- 
ical spirit;  that  is  evident."    . 

"  No ;  and  I  am  now  going  to  give  you 
some  really  excellent  advice,  which  I  as- 
sure yon,  I  have  considered  deeply.  I  ad- 
vise you,  without  any  farther  delay,  to  go 
to  Margarita,  and  tell  her  she  must  marry 
vou, —  say  you  insist  upon  it,  and  make 
her  do  it." 

"Make  her  !  "  he  exclaimed, starting  up, 
"  make  her,'^ —  but  he  could  not  help  laugh- 
ing,— "  how  can  you  gi^e  me  such  ridicu- 
lous advice,  you  spiteful  fairy?  " 

"  I  am  in  earnest,  I  assure  you.    I  do 


not  mean  that  yon  are  to^  say  it  in  so  many 
wurdi«,  though  \Bven  that  might  have  a  very 
good  effect.  But  you  must  get  the  mas- 
tery over  her, —  you  easily  can ;  and  1 
have  no  doubt,  if  the  real  truth  was  known, 
that  you  not  only  could  get  almost  any 
'any  woman  to  marry  you  (who  does  not 
care  for  some  one  else),  but  that  wu  ikUt 
so  !  " 

The  tragical  element  was  overcome.  To 
my  delight  he  laughed,  and  declared  tJiat 
he  never  could  hold  his  own  when  be 
talked  to  me.  Then  he  added,  "  Well 
since  I  am  sX  confession,  I  may  as  well  ad- 
mit that  I  think  with  a  fair  field  and  no 
favour  I  covdd  persuade  almost  any  woman 
to  marry  me,  excepting  this  one — tbia 
only  one  that  I  love  and  live  for." 

"  There,  I  said  so !  I  always  used  to 
think  you  had  rather  a  high  opinion  of 
yourself  when  first  I  knew  you.*' 

"  Had  1  ?  Well,  it  U  aU  beaten  oat  of 
me  now." 

"  That  is  a  pity. '  It  became  you.  T( 
was  not  in  the  least  unreasonable.  In 
fact,  I  think  it  was  decidedly  moderata, 
considering  your  various  adv^tages." 

"  Advantages  I "  he  exclaimed,  with  evi- 
dent surprise. 

"  Of  course.  I  know  few  men  who  have 
80  many." 

I  stopped  short  here,  surprised  again  at 
the  effect  of  my  words,  and  wondering  at 
the  amount  of  hope  that  seemed  to  arise  in 
his  heart  at  another  person^s  sugcrestioD.  I 
felt  a  pang  of  compunction  to  think  that  1 
should  have  said,  with  so  little  thought, 
words  that  moved  and  stirred  him  to 
much  ;  for  as  the  firelight  flickered  on  kii 
face  I  saw  its  sweet  elation,  and  then  there 
was  something  which  was  almost  shame 
in  it,  —  a  change  of  hue,  which,  in  a  fair 
man,  might  almost  have  been  called  a 
blush. 

Wondering  what  meaning  he  could  at- 
tach to  my  words,  and  thinking  to  show 
my  real  aim,  I  presently  said. — 

"  You  have,  for  instance,  the  advantage 
of  a  fine  voice  —  a  very  delightful  voice. 
If  you  feel  that  you  cannot  be  eloqnooc 
otherwise,  you  can  sing  —  sing  to  her,  tell 
her  so, —  anything  you  wish  her  to  learn." 

But  here  he  hasti*  *  interrupted  me; 
said  he  had  been  fo(  ah,  and  with  a  cer- 
tain caution  and  oh.osing  of  his  wordJ 
which  attiracted  my  attention,  declared 
that  he  had  not  meant  the  couversation  to 
go  to  such  topics, —  that  he  could  not  ac- 
cept these  flattering  remarks  of  mine. 

Vexed  with  himself,  but  not  content  to 
give  up  talking,  he  began  again  in  qaitea 
different  tone :  — 
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**  YalentiDe,  I  beliere,  made  you  manj 
offers  ?  ** 

*^  Ob,  yes,  dozens  and  dozens.  I  refused 
a  great  man j  of  tbem/' —  here,  quite  un- 
expectedly to  myself,  I  could  not  help 
shedding  a  few  teara ;  ^  but  you  see  I  ac- 
cepted him  at  last,  as  I  hope,  Margarita 
will  accept  you." 

Thereupon  he  informed  me  that  he  had 
not  yet  found  fitting  occasion  to  make 
eTen  one  offer. 

^  Not  one  1 "  I  exclaimed,  in  amaze- 
ment ;  ^  and  not  find  fitting  occasion ! 
Why,  anything  and  everything  will  do  for 
an  occasion,  as  I  have  had  ample  experi- 
ence. Valentine  once  made  one  on  occa- 
sion of  his  having  a  new  hat  with  a  brim 
that  I  said  was  too  broad.  I  have  known 
him  make  one  when  you  gave  him  £1  ISs., 
the  change  out  of  a  bill.'* 

I  was  a  little  angry  at  this  moment, 
partly  because  I  had  been  excited  to  shed 
those  tears,  partly  because  St.  George, 
who  had  hitherto  seemed  to  be  a  brave 
and  manly  person,  appeared  now  to  show 
a  backwardness  towards  this  Margarita, 
which  wassomethiug  more  than  deference, 
and  which  annoyed  almost  as  much  as  it 
puzzled  me.  I  had  felt  desirous  to  get  the 
conversation  away  from  its  more  serious 
phases,  and  now  I  did  not  know  how  to 
manage  it ;  and  yet  I  saw  that  he  wanted 
to  go  on  discussing  this  unlucky  love  of 
hia.  So  I  presently  said, —  for  I  remem- 
bered that  he  was  my  host,  and  I  ought 
to  be  moderately  civil  to  him, —  ** Margar- 
ita must  indeed  be  formidable,  since  you 
find  it  so  difficult  even  to  speak  to  her. 
Your  caution,  too,  warns  me  to  use  all  re- 
apect»    Is  she  very  lovely  V  *' 

^  Yes/'  he  answered,  **  but  she  doea  not 
think  so." 

^  In  that  -case  her  beauty  is  no  bar ;  it 
does  not  signify.    Is  she  very  rich  ?  " 

Here  there  was  a  pause.  Then  he  an- 
swered, ^*  Yes,  but  she  does  not  know  it." 

**  Amazing  Margarita !  I  never  heard  of 
such  a  mysterious  creature.  I  might  an- 
swer, *Then  that  does  not  signify,'  only 
that  all  you  say  is  more  and  more  remark- 
able." 

*'  Yes,  it  is.  Will  you  consider  what  it 
probably  means  ?  " 

**  Dear  St.  George,  I  am  afraid  it  means 
that  you  have  a  rival." 

**  xes,  a  rival.  I  had  a  rival.  I  am  not 
sore  whether  he  is  my  rival  still ;  but  he 
was  such  a  one  as  I  found  it  impossible  to 
stand  against." 

'*  His  advantages  were  so  great  ?  " 

**-  My  disadvantages  were  so  great.'^ 

**  Cue  of  them,  I  am  afraid,  was  that  you 


loved  her  much  more  than  he  did,  and  that 
your  love  took  away  your  self-possession. 
80  that  you  had  not  so  much  to  say  for 
yourself  as  you  should  have  had." 

**  You  feel  sure,  then,  of  my  love  for  — 
for  Margarita." 

**  Of  course,  who  could  doubt  it  ?  I  am 
quite  sure  you  love  her  far  more  than  I 
ever  loved  anything;  but  you  should  at 
least  have  entered  the  lists  with  your 
rival." 

^  I  loved  her  first,"  he  answered,  **  and  I 
never  counted  on  such  an  evil  chance  as 
her  being  won  before  I  spoke  —  " 

**  But  you  speak  of  many  disadvantages. 
May  I  learn  something  of  one  of  them  ?  " 

*<  One  of  them  was  a  family  obligation," 
he  answered  in  a  low  voice.  *^  I  could  not 
enter  the  lists  with  my  rival ;  duty  and 
honor,  on  account  of  this,  were  against  it." 

As  he  spoke  he  turned  towards  me,  and 
something  in  his  voice,  in  the  low  clear 
tone  and  the  weighing  of  his  words,  ar- 
rested my  attention,  and  fixed  it  on  him 
more  and  more. 

I  had  wondered  at  him.  It  was  hardly 
manly,  I  thought,  to  have  been  afraid  to 
speak,  and  now  with  a  strange  thrill  of 
astonishment  and  perplexity  I  looked  and 
listened. 

"A  lady,"  he  repeated,  "a  relative  of 
mine,  was  under  a  great  obligation  —  " 

"  To  your  rival  ?  " 

«*  No,  to  his  father." 

« Indeed.:' 

*^  Yes ;  but  nothing  I  am  going  to  say  to 
you  demands  any  answer.  I  intend  to 
convey  nothing  to  you  but  information. 
My  self-respect  will  not  suffer  me  to  with- 
hold that  any  longer,  at  whatever  disad- 
vantage to  myself  it  may  be  given.  That 
lady  whom  I  spoke  of  —  " 

**Yes,"  I  answered;  "wait  a  moment. 
I  have  not  wished  to  talk  of  this  because  it 
seemed  to  bring  your  love  so  vividly  be- 
fore you.  It  is  not  because  I  take  no  in- 
terest in  it,  or  in  you,  that  I  have  laughed 
sometimes  to-night.  Pardon  me.  I  have 
been  unhappy.  I  think  this  must  have 
made  me  dull." 

Something,  I  knew  not  what,  but  cer- 
tainly other  than  the  truth  and  the  reality, 
seemed  to  draw  near  to  me  then.  It  was 
a  light,  —  it  was  a  shadow,  > —  it  was  a 
wonder,  —  and  through  dl  it  was  a  keen 
consciousness  of  the  intense  life,  and  pas- 
sionate feeling,  and  cautious  words  I  was 
encountering  and  sometimes  baffling. 

I  gave  it  up,  and  said  to  him  quietly, 
perhaps  even  humbly,  for  I  was  puzzled,  — 
"I  wish  you  would  let  me  look  at  your 
faoe." 
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Thereupon  he  moved  in  his  chair^  and 
taming  it  towards  me  smiled;  and  there 
flashed  a  sudden  thought  into  my  heart, 
that  if  I  had  been  Margarita  I  should  not 
hare  liked  him  to  smile  so  on  any  one  else 
in  the  world  but  only  on  me. 

"  Go  on  now,"  T  ventured  to  say  to  him  ; 
**you  were  talking  of  your  rival." 

"  Yes,"  he  replied*  »*  and  his  father.  That 
lady  whom  I  spoke  of,  she  was  under  a 
ffreat,  almost  a  supreme  obligation  to  him. 
(I  jvould  fain  have  told  you  this  more 
gently,  and  now,  I  am  afraid,  it  is  not  only 
too  soon,  but  it  will  be  an  astonishment 
and  a  shock  to  you  after  all.)  She  was  a 
widow,  that  lady,  she  had  no  one  to  take 
care  of  her.  There  was  a  lawsuit  instituted 
which  threatened  to  deprive  her  and  her 
•on  of  every  shilling  they  possessed.  And 
this  man,  this  old  man,  when  she  was  so 
more  than  poor,  married  her  and  brought 
up  all  her  youn^  children  as  if  they  had 
been  his  own,  and  watched  over  her  affairs, 
and  at  last  gained  the  lawsuit  for  her, 
risking  much  of  his  own  property  to  do  it, 
and  —  " 

'*  This  old  man,"  I  repeated  to  myself  as 
he  paused.  I  had  heard  him  say  those 
words  before,  and  always  in  such  a  loving 
tone.  My  heart  trenibled  in  me,  and  for 
the  first  time  since  I  had  seen  him  again 
(  Valentine  seemed  very  dear  to  me ;  while 
with  a  choking  voice  and  tears  falling  I 
eaid,  "Who  was  that  lady?  I  wish  to 
know  her  name." 

"Who  was  that  lady?"  he  answered; 
with  a  low  clear  thrill  in  his  voice  that 
sounded  in  my  ears  long  afterward,  — 
"  Who  was  that  lady  ?  My  mother  was 
that  lady,  and  my  rival  was  my  only 
brother.    He  was  the  old  man's  son/' 

CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Not  beautiful,  not  intellectual,  scarcely 
even  accomplished.  How  strange  the  in- 
fatuation which  could  invest  such  a  com- 
mon life  and  being  with  a  halo  so  lovely 
and  so  lasting  t 

The  misfortune  of  it,  for  the  moment, 
completely  overcame  me,  and  with  passion- 
ate tears  and  keen  self-reproaches  I  re- 
membered first  of  all  how  coolly  I  had 
treated  his  attempts  to  enlighten  mc ;  then, 
his  words,  that  "  she  had  sometimes  eaid 
very  cruel  things ; "  and  then,  what  a  little, 
what  a  very  little  while  it  was  since  I  had 
come  down  to  that  house  very  well  con- 
tent to  marry  Valentine.  I  was  sorry  next 
that  I  had  ever  let  him  know  I  did  not 
love  Valentine;  and  I  believe  when  he 
.oame  round  to  the  back  of  the  sofa,  my 


first  words  were  something  very  like  a 
reproof. 

The  whole  situation  came  before  me 
with  such  miserable  clearness,  —  Valentine 
having  had  no  one  to  help  him,  no  one  to 
depend  on  but  this  very  brother,  and  my 
having  accepted  it  all,  utterly  unconseioos 
of  its  cost. 

"  Oh,"  I  exclaimed,  when  he  leant 
towards  me,  begging  me  to  be  calm,  "  thii 
is  all  so  strange  —  and  then  the  sorrov 
came  such  a  little  while  ago." 

"  Yes ;  you  do  not  think  that  I  forget 
this;  and  that  if  all  had  gone  well  with 
you  I  should  then  have  given  you  away 
myself,  and  put  you  out  of  my  reach  for* 
ever?  Do  not  b<3  afraid:  you  are  not 
asked  to  bestow  anything  —  only  to  be 
aware  of  something  that  you  receive ;  and 
there  is  nothing  for  you  to  say  —  nothing." 

"  I  wish  much  to  say  something,  if  I 
could.  I  feel  that  I  must  have  appeared 
ungrateful,  aud  I  cannot  understand  thb 
at  all." 

"  B\ip  you  will  believe  it,  and  you  will 
trust  me.  You  told  Emily  there  was  no 
one  in  the  world  who  deeply  loved  you.  If 
you  think  my  love  for  you  has  co^^t  me  any 
suffering ;  if  you  think  it  was  bitter  not 
only  to  forego  the  hope  of  you  myself  bat 
to  keep  active  in  my  young  brother's  heart 
the  affection  that  I  believed  you  lived  for, 
will  you  now  trust  me  so  far  as  to  let  me 
bestow  my  love  in  peace  ?  and  will  you  be 
sure  that  when  a  time  to  speak  comes  I 
will  found  no  hopes  on  any  regard  and  in- 
terest and  confidence  you  may  have  shown 
me  in  the  mean  time  ?  " 

"  There  is  no  one  whom  I  ought  to  tmsl 
so  much ;  but  make  me  a  promise  in  your 
turnc  promise  me —  " 

"Ask  me  this  to-morrow,^'  he  inter- 
rupted, "not  now.  Give  me  your  band 
now,  and  let  me  have  it  in  mine  for  a  mo- 
ment—  " 

"  But  you  will  try  to  overcome  this  im- 
agination ;  for  no  one  even  who  loved  you 
could  content  it.  The  person  whom  yoa 
cherish  in  your  heart  is  not  in  the  least  like 
me.** 

A  small,  unimportant  life  1  an  iosigoifi- 
cant  hand  1  How  hard,  I  thought,  as  he 
took  it,  that  it  should -have,  even  for  tlie 
moment,  so  much  power ;  for  I  knew  that 
his  trembled.  I  never  felt  so  again.  I  per- 
ceived, for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  when  it 
touched  his  lip.H,  the  true  attitude  of  man- 
hood towards  womanhood.  To  some  few 
men  —  aud  these  are  generally  the  best  — 
God  gives  that  exaltation  of  heart,  that 
wonderful  addition  to  what  is  cominouly 
known  to  be  love,  which  makes  it  all  ooeM 
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tiiem  as  if  they  were  ffhown  the  ideal  wife, 
ma  first  she  was  i^iven ;  —  the  purenes.^  and 
the  perfectnesa  that  is  not,  and  yet  is  dea- 
tinea  to  raise  them  as  if  it  was. 

**  Now,  whatever  happens  I  shall  not  be 
always  hampered,  and  Bome times  put  to 
ahame,  by  the  wretched  feeling  that  I  am 
obliged  to  conceal  things  that  ought  to  be 
known,  and  let  you  say  what  you  never 
would  say  if  only  you  knew  the  truth." 

Before  he  left  roe  he  was  very  anxious  to 
impress  upon  me  that  there  was  nothing 
for  me  to  do  or  to  say.  But  there  was  cer- 
tainly a  good  deal  for  me  to  think;  and 
when  I  got  up  >to  my  own  room  to  dres^,  I 
cried  so  neartily  over  both  those  two  broth- 
ers, that  I  could  not  possibly  come  down  to 
dinner.  I  seemed  to  have  done  such  irre- 
trievable mi^'chief  to  them.  There  was 
Valentine  sneaking  about  the  house,  crest- 
fallen  and  silent,  on  my  account.  I  often 
felt  ashamed  of  him,  and  yet  very  angry 
with  myself  for  seeintr  that  ho  deserved  it. 
And  now  here  was  St.  G(^oree,  —  I  could 
not  overcome  altogether  the  long  reserve, 
and  coldness,  and  jarring  wordsy  and  un- 
eaay  recollections  there  had  been  between 
na»  —  how  enthusiastic  my  feelingn  had 
been  once  towards  him !  I  knew  he  more 
than  deserved  them  all  now ;  but  they  were 
gone,  and  could  not  revive.  And  the  more 
I  thought  over  all  that  he  had  said,  the 
more  puzzled  I  felt. 

I  could  not  make  up  my  mind  to  come 
down  the  next  day  till  after  breakfast,  when 
Emily  entered  silently,  and  kissed  me,  and 
took  me  with  her  into  the  morning  room, 
where  a  discussion  was  going  on  as  to  the 
dinner  party  in  the  evening.  There  would 
only  be  eleven  people,  not  counting  the  two 
boys,  and  there  ought  to  be  twelve.  Lou 
waa  expected  about  lunch-time,  and  **  Jem- 
my "  and  "  dear  Fred." 

That  being  one  of  my  lucky  days,  I  said, 
''There  is  Mr.  &  Court,  will  he  do?''  I 
knew  he  was  a  good  and  stupid  man,  and 
that  I  should  not  mind  seeing  him. 

It  appeared  that  he  would  exactly  do  if 
I  did  not  mind  his  coming,  and  a  note  was 
sent  off  to  him ;  but  while  it  was  on  its 
way  he  called,  arcepted  the  invitation  to 
dinner,  and  proposed  to  stay  lunch  also,  on 
his  way  to  see  some  poor  people  in  his  fath- 
er's parish. 

Valentine,  I  was  pleased  to  find,  was 
wonderfully  better;  and  he  was  so  relieved, 
poor  fellow,  at  the  prospect  of  visitors  in 
the  house ;  for  as  his  health  improved  his 
sisters  made  more  evident  a  certain  differ- 
ence of  feeling  towards  him,  and  he  knew 
they  could  not  be  uncivil  to  him  before 
strangers. 


" Isn't  it  vMtf/y  of  them?*'  said  Valen- 
tine .  to  me  confidentially.  ^  If  it  weren^ 
for  St.  George  I  don't  know  what  I  should 
do." 

We  went  in  to  lunch,  and  it  was  on  this 
occasion  that  Dick,  apparently  lifted  quite 
out  of  himself  actually  made  a  joke,  — 
something  at  least  that  he  meant  for  a 
joke,  —  and  he  laughed  at  it  himself  tiU 
we  all  burst  out  into  laughter  too. 

There  was  a  hare  for  lunch,  and  in  course 
of  time  Dick  said  he  would  take  some  more. 

"More  hare!"  exclaimed  St.  George; 
**  why,  this  is  the  hare  with  many  friends  I 
I  don't  think  there  is  any  more,  Dick,"  he 
went  on,  and  poked  it  about,  '*  excepting 
the  shoulders,  and  they  are  getting  cold." 

**  And  you  would  not  offer  the  cold 
shoulder  to  me,  surely,  Giles  I "  exclaimed 
Dick,  and  repeated  "  the  cold  shoulder  "as 
if  he  regarded  the  notion  of  any  coolness 
between  himself  and  St.  George  as  an  ex- 
quisite joke. 

Then  as  soon  a3  we  had  finished  our 
lunch,  Dick  said,  quite  deliberately  and 
composedly,  to  Liz,  that  he  wanted  to  speak 
to  her.  Liz  rose  and  went  into  the  morn- 
ing room,  and  he  followed.  The  extraordi- 
nary efforts  that  they  all  made  not  to  langh 
were  crowned  with  success;  and  in  less 
than  five  minutes  the  little  man  opened  the 
door  again,  crossed  the  hall,  and  went  his 
way,  and  Liz  came  back.  She  looked  puz- 
zled, and  seemed  to  be  reflecting.  Her 
gold  watch-chain  had  come  off,  and  as  she 
advanced  into  the  room  she  kept  pouring 
it  carefully  from  one  hand  into  the  other, 
in  a  little  heap  of  links.  Valentine  looked 
very  much  ashamed  of  himself,  and  at  last, 
when  no  one  else  spoke,  Emily  said, 
"  Well  ?  - 

**  He  says  I'm  ju'^t  suited  to  be  a  clergy- 
man's wife,"  said  Liz  simply;  and  St 
Georj^e  started  up  — 

<*  Give  me  a  kiss,"  he  said, "  and  don't  be 
a  ridiculous  little  goose." 

Liz  kissed  her  brother.  He  had  evident- 
ly been  quite  right  in  his  suspicions  as  to 
what  her  thoughts  might  be,  for  she  then 
said,  —  "  r  would  rather  not,  you  know, 
dear ;  but  if  I  dou't  take  him,  I  don't  be- 
lieve you  will  ever  get  rid  of  me  at  all." 
Then  she  freed  herself  from  him,  and  again 
pouring  her  chain  into  her  palm,  she  said, 
—  «  And  yet  I  can't  help  thinking  that  if  I 
don't  take  him,  I  shall  be  sorry  for  it  after- 
wards." 

It  was  not  easy  to  reply  to  such  a  speech 
as  this ;  but  Emily  tooK  Liz  up-stairs  with 
her,  and  they  prepared  to  walk  to  the  sta- 
tion. The  carriage  was  to  go,  but  it  would 
be  empty,  and  as  it  was  a  sunny,  pleasant 
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ftfternooD,  sister  proposed  that  I  should  go 
a  little  way  in  it,  and  then  get  out  and 
walk  home. 


From  BUokwood*!  i^f  ■'"if. 
MONTALEMBERT.* 

In  recent  history  —  which  has  prodao^d 
many  remarkable,  if  few  great  men  —  there 
is  hardly  any  more  interesting  name  than 
that  of  Charles  Forbes  Rend  de  Montalem- 
hert.  A  certain  chivalry  and  elan  of  per- 
sonal character,  combined  with  a  strange- 
ly-minified fervour  of  political  and  religious 
enthusiasm,  gave  to  him  a  prominence 
which  considerably  transcends  any  of  the 
results  of  his  life.  Men  of  this  stamp,  in 
whom  character  often  greatly  exceeds 
accomplishment,  the  charm  of  whose  per- 
sonal life  and  manners  carries  captive  many 
admirers,  are  always  among  the  most  in- 
teresting historical  figures.  They  are  the 
true  inheritor?  of  fame,  which  ris^htly  seizes 
upon  character  as  the  supreme  human  real- 
ity, and  brings  to  the  front  those  whose  lives 
have  been  lit  up  with  the  glow  of  some  en- 
thusiastic purpose,  good  or  bad,  rather 
than  the  men  who  have  have  quietly  fol- 
lowed out  details  of  action,  and,  it  may  be 
after  all,  done  more  or  even  better  work. 

To  Mrs.  Oliphant's  fertile  pen  we  owe  a 
memoir  of  Montalembert  as  fascinating  as 
the  hero  himself — graceful,  beautiful,  full 
of  life,  enthusiasm,  and  earnestness.  It  is 
a  singular  piece  of  good  fortune  which  has 
assigned  to  the  bios^rapher  of  Edward  Irv- 
ing the  task  of  writing  the  memoir  of  one 
who,  in  quite  other  circumstances,  had 
something  of  the  same  lonely,  unhappy, 
unfulfilled  longing  in  his  life  —  something 
of  the  same  ideal  loftiness  in  his  aims,  and 
tragic  heroism  of  struggle  and  failure  in 
his  career.  Both  men  were  eminently  pic- 
turesque. Their  figures  filled  the  imagin- 
ation, and  somewhat  dazzled  it.  Both 
were  supreme  orators  in  their  way,  sway- 
ing others  for  a  time  with  an  irresistible 
force,  personal  rather  than  rational,  impas- 
sioned rather  than  enlightened.  Such 
lives  especially  need  to  be  admired  and 
loved  before  they  can  be  understood.  They 
must  be  studied  with  something  of  the  same 
fervour  of  imaginative  enthusiasm  which 
made  their  own  inspiration,  and  treated 
with  a  generous  delicacy  in  all  the  chang- 

•  Memoir  of  Ooant  de  Montalembert.  Peer  of 
France,  Deputy  for  the  Department  of  Donbs.  A 
Chapter  of  Recent  French  History.  By  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant.  Author  of  the  "  Life  of  Edwird  Inrlnc.** 
^*  8.  FranoU  of  AmIbI.*'  fto.  WlUlam  Blackwood  a 
Bona  Edinburgh  and  London.    1872. 


ing  features  which  entbnsiasm  in  any  life 
never  failr  to  assume.    This  is  what  Mrsl 
Oliphant  has  done  in  both  cases,  aud  more 
successfully,  as  it  appears  to  ns,  in  the  ease 
of  the  French  patnot  than  in  that  of  the 
Scotch  preacher.    The  latter  subject  was, 
no  doubt,  more  native  to  her  genius ;  hut 
in  the  present  case  she  has  had  the  advant- 
age not  only  of  a  wider  canvas  and  more 
matured  skill,  but  of  personal  knowledge. 
In  order  to  write,  with  ample  insight,  &e 
life  of  a  man  who  has  recently  left  the 
world,  it  is  necessary,  in  some  degree,  to 
have  known  him  —  to  have  seen  him  live 
and  move.    It  is  by  no  means  necessary  to 
have  been  intimately  associated  with  him 
as  one  of  his  set  or  party.     Such  identifi- 
cation of  interests  is  more  apt,  perhaps, 
than  anything  else,  to  blur  the'  biographie 
insight,  and  distort  that  sense  of  propor- 
tion and  finish  without  which  biography 
becomes  mere  personal  annals,  more  or  lesi 
interesting  according  to  the  subject    Bat 
to  have  seen  and  conversed  with  a  man  — 
to  hrive  had  our  intellectual  vision  of  him 
quickened  by  direct  contact,  and  the  re- 
cognition of  the  characteri&tic  soul  behmd 
his  public  movements  —  gives  a  tondi  of 
reality  to  biograph'c  details  which  nothiof 
else  can  give ;  and  in  the  hands  of  an  artist 
like  Mrs.  Oliphant,  lifts  them  out  of  a  hais 
of  mere  description  into  the  light  of  life. 

Mrs.  Oliphant's  knowledge  of  Monta- 
lembert was  just  such  as  to  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  a  biographer.  She  made  hisse- 
quaintance  first  intellectually,  as  the  trans- 
lator of  his  great  book,  the  *-  Monks  of  the 
West,*'  published  in  1800 ;  and  afterwards 
personally,  during  i^  residence  in  Paria 
His  public  career  was  by  this  time  ended 
His  character  had  become  in  a  measure 
historical,  while  he  still  lived.  As  an 
Englishwoman  and  a  Protestant,  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant was  outside  of  any  party  interests 
with  which  Montalembert  had  been  ideo- 
tified.  These  interests  for  the  time,  is 
fact,  were  all  in  abeyance ;  they  did  aot 
require  to  be  thought  of,  while  yet  his 
genius,  vivacity,  and  nobleness,  survived  in 
all  their  original  charm.  He  was  the  same 
enthusiast  for  ^  God  and  Society  '*  that  h: 
had  ever  been.  His  mind  was  richer,  if 
not  wiser  or  higher;  from  the  quiet  medi- 
eval culture  in  which  it  had  been  long  en- 
gaged, and  through  which  his  biographer 
came  to  sympathize  with  and  admire  oim. 
His  gifts  had  ripened  to  their  full  frait-  ^ 
fulness,  while  the  mists  of  prejudice  and  as* 
tonifihment  had  cleared  away  from  sons 
parts  of  his  career,  which  must  always  re- 
main unintelligible  to  his  English  adnor* 
ers.    It  WM  Mrs.  Oliphant'a  good  fertane 
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to  know  Montalembert  in  theia  later 
years,  as  a  friend  who  had  been  attracted 
by  the  pure  fbrce  of  his  character  and 
genius,  and  who  could  enter  with  delight 
and  appreciation  into  all  the  intellectual 
ami  patriotic  impulses  of  his  life,  without 
any  admixture  of  party  pasiiion  or  blind 
religious  zeal. 

'i  he  result  is  that  she  has  presented  in 
these  ToluineR  a  very  complete  picture  of 
this  remarkable  man  —  a  picture  which 
probably  satisfies  hia  friends,  and  yet  is  by 
no  means  a  mere  panegyric.  It  is  suffi- 
ciently panegyrical,  as  many  in  this  country, 
and  in  France  too,  will  think.  The  hero  is 
drawn  somewhat  uniformly  in  a  heroic  at- 
titude. The  inconsistencies  of  his  mental 
and  political  moods  are  too  slightly  brought 
into  the  light — are  perhaps  inadequately 
appreciated.  There  are  marks  of  haste 
and  carele<«8ne8s  here  and  there  in  the  com> 
position  of  the  yolumes.  But  the  portrait 
IS  from  first  to  last  living  and  interesting 
in  its  outline.  The  writer  has  thrown  her- 
self with  marvellous  success  into  the  spirit 
of  the  career  which  she  sketches.  She  has 
been  able  from  original  sources,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  kindness  of  Madame  de  Mon- 
talembert —  who  has  warmly  entered  into 
her  task,  and  rendered  it  most  valuable 
assistance  —  to  bring  before  her  readers, 
in  many  vivid  touches,  his  youth  and  pri- 
vate life.  She  has  followed  the  intricacies 
of  hie  public  life,  especially  of  his  relations 
to  the  late  £mperor  of  the  French,  while 
Prince- President,  not  only  with  enthusi- 
asm, but  with  discernment  and  sagacity. 
Other  disclosures  may  still  be  necessary  to 
bring  out  clearly  his  final  position  in  the 
Church  for  which  he  spent  his  life,  and 
towards  the  great  Papnl  system  which  so 
continn<illy  filled  him  with  distrust,  but 
which  he  refused  to  see  with  any  eyes  save 
those  of  love.  But  the  man  himself,  in  his 
characteristic  greatness,  his  mixed  heroism 
and  weakness,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  gifts 
and  a'tpi rations,  his  successes  and  failures, 
is  as  fully  sketched  in  these  volumes  as  he 
is  ever  likely  to  be.  The  portrait  may  be 
set  in  clearer  snrroundings,  or  made  more 
intelligible  in  some  of  its  details ;  but  it  is 
not  likely  to  be  drawn  in  happier  outline, 
or  more  to  the  life. 

Charles  de  Montalembert  was  of  noble 
French  descent  through  his  father,  of 
Scottish  origin  through  his  mother.  The 
Montalemberts  belonged  to  Poiton,  and 
were  a  distinguished  family,  devoted  to 
war  and  chivalry,  from  their  earliest  ap- 
pearance in  history.  One  is  mentioned 
urnong  the  four  "  gentlemen  of  Gnyenne,*' 
amongst  whom  the  most  chivalrous  of 


French  kings,  Francis  I.,  included  himselfi 
and  who  were  ready,  he  said, '  *'  to  en- 
counter all  comers  in  France.''  This  same 
Montalembert  became  one  of  his  Majesty's 
Chamberlains;  but  the  courtiers  said  of 
him  that  he  was  more  fit  to  give  the  enemy 
a  dressing  than  to  dress  the  king  —  ''*  Plus 
propre  k  donner  une  camisade  k  I'ennemi 
qu'une  chemise  au  roi."  A  later  member 
of  the  family  was  well  known  in  scientific 
warfare.  The  brother  of  this  distinguished 
engineer  was  the  grandfather  of  Charles. 
He  was  one  of  the  nobles  driven  from 
France  by  the  great  Revolution,  "whose 
beautiful  melancholy  face,"  Mrs.  Oliphant 
say^  seems  *'  the  most  natural  mood 
of  a  man  of  his  class  at  that  terrible 
period."  The  sad  and  romantic-looking 
French  ^nigri  is  well  contrasted  with  the 
**  comfortable,  well-to-do  countenance  "  of 
the  Scotch  grandfather  Forbes,  as  "  types 
of  different  worlds  as  well  as  different 
races."  "The  cycle  of  chivalry,  of  ro- 
mance, of  poetic  elevation,  with  all  the 
grace  of  misfortune,  shows  in  the  one ;  "  in 
the  other  a  "calm  countenance,"  sur- 
mounted by  "  trim  peruke ; "  "  strong  in 
English  prosperity  and  progress;  expect- 
ing nothing  but  good,  hearing  of  nothing 
but  victory.*'  Such  was  the  i^trangely 
mingled  descent  of  Charles  de  Montalem- 
bert. There  can  be  little  doubt  which  ele- 
ment entered  most  largely  into  his  blood. 
Both  were  present,  as  many  circumstances 
of  his  life  prove;  but  he  was  withal  far 
more  a  Frenchman  than  he  ever  was  or 
could  have  been  an  Englishman. 

Yet  his  early  youth  was  far  more  associ- 
ated with  his  grandfather  Forbes  than  with 
his  French  father,  who  was  the  only  child 
of  the  exiled  nobleman  of  1789.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  born  in  his  grandfath- 
er's house  in  Albemarle  Street,  and  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  months  was  entirely  giveu 
over  to  his  keeping.  The  young  Count, 
his  father,  had  at  first  entered  tht  English 
army ;  but  ou  the  restoration  of  tb  a  Bour- 
bons in  1814,  he  went  back  to  France 
Charles  remained  with  his  grandfather  in 
the  quiet  security  of  a  comfortable  home 
—  "  the  object,"  says  his  biographer  "  of 
that  adoring  love,  a  sentiment  at  once 
more  tender  and  tnore  absorbing  than  sim- 
ple paternity,  which  so  often,  passing  over 
the  head  of  one  generation,  links  a^e  and 
infancy  together  in  the  most  beautiful  of 
connections."  Mr.  Forbes  had  a  pretty 
country  retreat  at  Stanmore,  near  Harrow, 
and  a  well-filled  library,  where  he  spent 
most  of  his  own  leisure  hours,  and  where 
the  young  Montalembert  probably  first 
awoke  to   a  consciousness  of  intellectual 
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life.  The  whole  atmosphere  around  him 
was  full  of  love  and  thoughtfulness  for  the 
boy's  mental  culture.  His  grandfather 
was  an  accomplished  man  with  a  turn  for 
natural  history,  and  spent  his  time  chiefly 
in  the  preparation  of  a  large  Illustrated 
edition  of  certain  '*  Oriental  Memoirs  "  in 
which  he  had  embodied  his  scientific  ex- 
perience of  the  East,  where  he  had  spent  his 
manhood  and  made  his  fortune.  While  he 
worked  at  this  book  his  baby  grandson 
seems  to  have  been  his  constant  CQmpan- 
ion.  "  He  wrote  fond  letters  to  the  baby, 
to  serve  as  prefaces  to  his  great  work. 
He  placed  a  portrait  of  the  little  face  he 
loved  so  well,  drawn  by  his  own  hands, 
with  pretty  garlands  of  grandfatherly 
verse  as  the  frontispiece.  .  .  .  Never 
was  a  more  wonderful  monument  of  an  old 
man's  bve.  The  spectator  gazes  at  the 
baby  portrait  looking  at  him  with  round 
blue  eyes  out  of  the  ample  page,  with  that 
faltering  laugh  which  has  tears  in  it.  This 
was  Charles  de  Montalembert  as  he  ap- 
peared at  Stanmore  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury since,  looking  up  from  the  corner  in 
his  white  frock  and  blue  ribbons,  the  de- 
light and  joy  and  sacred  hope  of  the  old 
philosopher**^  heart." 

The  quiet  and  pleasant  life  of  the  young 
Montalembert  with  >his  grandfather  lasted 
till  the  boy  was  nine  years  of  age,  and  he 
had  grown  into  early  and  precocious  in- 
telligence, ^*  becoming  more  and  more  the 
companion  of  his  grandfather."  Frequent- 
ly thev  went  to  Brighton  together;  and 
in  181u,  when  Montalembert's  father  was 
appointed  by  Louis  XVIII.  as  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  for  France  at  Stuttgart, 
they  paid  a  visit  to  his  parents  in  France, 
before  they  loft,  and  remained  there  for 
some  ti:ne.  During  this  stay  he  began 
his  studies  at  tlie  Scotch  College  at  Paris ; 
and  on  their  return  to  England  a  year 
later,  when  Charles  had  reached  his  eighth 
year,  his  grandfather  sent  him  to  school  at 
Fulham.  This,  the  old  man  says  in  a  let- 
ter to  his  daughter,  dated  28th  April  1818, 
was  to  him  "  a  trial  of  no  common  kind," 
and  the  scene  which  he  describes  in  the 
same  letter  on  parting  with  the  boy  shows 
this  very  touchingly.  Perhaps  there  is 
something  of  undue  self-consciousness  on 
the  boy's  part ;  but  his  peculiar  mode  of 
life  had  nourished  in  him  a  feeling  of  self- 
importance  which  crops  out  rather  dis- 
agreeably through  the  whole  coarse  of  his 
youth.  He  had  been  all  in  all  to  his  grand- 
father, the  centre  of  a  domestic  world 
without  any  rival,  and  a  feeling  of  his  own 
consequence  was  the  natural  growth  of 
thifi  position.     He  adjures  his  grandfather, 


on  parting  with  him  for  school,  to  ansvel 
truly  the  question  which  he  puts  to  him. 
*'  I  promised  him  I  would,"  says  the  proud 
ffrand-parental    heart,  in   writing  to  hit 
daughter  ;^^' and  I  now  give  to  you  and 
Montalembert  the  very  words  in  which  the 
sweet  child  then   addressed    me  :   *  Yoa 
know,  my  dear  grandpapa,  that  I  have  lefk 
my  papa  and  mamma,  my  brother  tmd  sif- 
ter, at  Stuttgart,  to  be  your  child;  and 
now  you  and  I  are  everything  to  each  oth- 
er until   we    see    them   again.    Tell  me 
therefore  —  but  you  must  tell  me  truly  — 
if  since  we  left  Paris  I  have  been  the  boy 
you  expected  and  wanted  me  to  be,  and  if 
yoa  love  me  as  much  as  wheu  we  were 
there   altogether  ?  *      It   was   almost  too 
much  for  me,"  the  old  man  adds;  **bat  I 
could  with  truth  assure  him  that  he  had 
been  all,  and  more  than  all.  I  anticipated. 
Then  said  he,  *  I  am  the  happiest  bpy  io 
the  world,  nor  shall  I  drop  one  tear  when 
you  leave  me ; '  nor  did  he."     This  is  very 
charming  in  its  way.    It  looks,  as  Mrs. 
Oliphant  says,  like  a  bit  of  "  some  more 
delicate  Sandford  and  Merton ;  "  but  evea 
allowing  for  the  modishness  uoconaciooslf 
imparted  to  the  boy's  talk  by  his  grand- 
father, there  is  a  taint  of  moral  conceit 
in  it  which  is  not  without  its  likeness  in 
some  after-features  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Forbes  died  suddenly  on  a  vlait  to 
France,  and  henceforth  young  Montalem- 
bert entered  upon  a  new  life,  in  the  hooae 
of  his  father  and  mother,  which,  natarti 
as  it  was,  hardly  seems  to  have  suited  him 
so  well  as  the  old  one.  The  Count,  bia  fa- 
ther, was  a  busy  man ;  his  mother  was  still 
young  and  lively,  and  fond  of  society ;  and 
he  seems  to  have  missed  the  interest  and 
attention  bestowed  upon  him  in  his  <rraDd- 
father's  house.  Little  is  seen  of  him  for  a  - 
time,  till,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  emerges 
as  rhe  diarist  of  his  own  life  and  feelings* 
Throughout  life  he  continued  th'u  habit  of 
diary-keeping,  and  his  biographer  has  nat- 
urally drawn  largely  upon  this  source  (*t 
her  information  of  many  of  its  incldeDts 
and  impressions.  The  commencing  pa^s 
of  the  youthful  diarist  do  not  cosiaia 
much,  but  they  show  little  glimpses  of 
character.  The  life  of  mere  amuaemeat 
in  which  he  finds  himself  plunged  for  a 
time  seems  to  have  been  irksome  to  bii 
early-developed  sense  of  duty.  ^  Day  losti 
like  so  many  others  1 "  records  the  yeaog 
moralist.  His  political  and  religious  sea- 
timents  grew  apace.  He  was  an  enthwi- 
aat  for  the  charter  of  1814,  and  frightened 
his  younger  brother  by  making  him  swear 
eternal  fidelity  to  it.  His  Catholic  entha* 
siasm  was  quickened  by  the  reception  of 
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*'  a  member  of  his  family,  born  a  Frotest- 
tant,'*  iDto  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  and 
by  his  own  formal  admission  as  a  commu- 
nicant. Mis  neglected  studies  also  were 
resumed  under  the  care  of  M.  Gobert,  one 
of  the  professors  of  the  College  Henri  IV. 
He  was  a'  busy  student,  and  grudged  the 
distractions  which  interfered  with  his 
work.  **•  Sometimes  he  is  carried  off  to 
the  theatre,  and  is  amused  and  forgets  him- 
self; but  in  society  in  the  evening  yawns 
his  weary  head  off,  and  frets  againsts  the 
silken  bondage/'  He  wrote  comments 
upon  the  authors  that  he  read,  amus- 
ing in  their  simplicity  and  decisireness. 
\\  hen  about  the  age  of  sixteen  he  went  to 
the  College  Sainte-Barbe,  of  which  his 
friend  the  Abb^  NicoUe  was  the  head. 
Here  he  spent  two  years  in  earnest  study 
and  aspiration,  and  formed  friendships 
which  he  retained  through  life.  The  great 
thought  which  never  ceased  to  animate 
him,  which  became,  in  fact,  the  motto  of 
all  his  labours  —  "God  and  freedom"  — 
here  first  took  shape.  Solemnly,  with  a 
congenial  t^oul,  he  bound  himself  in  a 
sacred  act  of  self-consecration  to  serve  these 
objects.  This  "solemn  league  and  cov- 
enant," executed  by  the  young  enthusiast, 
and  which  he  wished  in  the  fervour  of  his 
feelings  to  sign  with  his  blood,  still  exists 
in  the  possession  of  M.  Cornudet,  the  friend 
who  joined  him  in  it,  and  who  never  ceased 
to  follow  his  cause  with  "sympathy,  in- 
terest, and  affection ;  '*  and  it  may  prob- 
ably see  th^  light  in  the  pages  of  the 
"*  Contemporain  "  in  which  his  old  com- 
panion in  Sainte-Barbe  is  now  publishing 
a  collection  of  his  youthful  letters.  He 
was  seventeen  when  this  bond  was  made, 
and  in  the  same  year  his  commonplace- 
book  contains  the  following  entry:  — 
"God  and  liberty  —  these  are  the  two 
principal  motive-powers  of  my  existence ; 
to  reconcile  these  two  perfections  shall  be 
the  aim  of  my  life.*'  Many  years  after- 
wards, in  revising  this  early  record  of  his 
feelings,  be  seems  himself  to  have  been 
struck  with  the  precocity  of  his  youthful 
ambition,  and  has  characteristically  marked 
this  entry  "  D^ja !  1 " 

He  left  Sainte-Barbe  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen, without  carrying  any  prize  with  him, 
although  he  had  previously,  in  the  year 
1828,  gained  the  first  prize  for  a  ducours 
or  speech  in  French.  He  rejoined  his 
parents  in  Sweden,  whither  they  had  gone 
for  a  time,  and  where  the  old  life  of  gaiety, 
formerly  so  irksome,  awaited  him.  His 
solitary  and  somewhat  stilted  figure  in  the 
gay  circle  in  which  he  mingled  without 
interest  seems  to  have  been  an  object  of 
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ridicule  to  some  of  the  Swedish  ladies. 
"  Pedant  et  aUier^**  one  of  them  afterwards 
told  him  she  had  thought  him  ;  and  com- 
ing from  clever  and  charming  lip^,  the 
words  wounded  him  keenly,  and  probably 
did  him  good.  But  if  he  was  formal  on 
the  surface  at  this  time  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  grandeur  of  his  youthful  aims, 
he  was  sharply  observant,  as  he  aly^ays 
was,  of  all  that  he  saw  or  heard,  and  his 
journal  contains  "  an  extremely  lively 
sketch  "  of  the  Swedish  Court  and  its  sur- 
roundings —  the  swaggering  "  trooper 
monarch  (Bernadotte)  and  his  wife,  who 
had  been  an  inn-keeper's  daughter  before 
becoming  a  queen."  He  studied  also  care- 
fully the  institutions  of  Sweden,  as  his 
elaborate  article  on  the  subject  only  a  year 
later  proves.  And  foremost  among  all  his 
thoughts  came  forth  the  great  objects  to 
which  he  had  consecrated  himself — reli- 
gion and  freedom.  Catholicism  was  now 
and  always  to  him  religion,  and  "  Cath- 
olicism, in  order  to  triumph,  must  have 
liberty  as  its  ally  and  tributary ; "  -^  so  he 
writes  to  his  friend  Bio,  the  future  histor- 
ian of  Christian  art,  whom  he  numbered 
thus  early  among  his  warm  friends.  Ger- 
man philosophy  occupied  some  share  of  his 
attention  by  the  advice  of  M.  Cousin,  who 
continued  for  a  while  his  intellectual  ad- 
viser, although  afterwards,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, they  were  much  divided.  "  I  am 
reading  Kant,  whom  I  find  terribly  diffi- 
cult," he  wrote  to  Rio.  "  M.  Cousin 
recommended  me  to  give  myself  up  entire- 
ly to  that  study ;  but  1  shall  not  follow  his 
advice."  Nothing  was  less  likely.  Mon- 
talembert*s  mind,  with  all  its  noble  and 
powerful  impulses,  had  no  affinity  for  such 
studies.  He  was  throughout  life  impa- 
tient of  sifting  principles  to  their  last  re- 
sults, and  holding  them  before  his  mind  in 
pure  rational  abstraction.  His  genius 
was  poetic,  rhetorical,  and  in  a  less  de- 
gree historical,  but  in  no  degree  phi- 
losophical. The  speeches  of  Burke  and 
Grattan  were  therefore,  as  we  gather  from 
the  same  page,  far  more  congenial  studies 
than  Kant,  or  even  "the  great  Schelling," 
of  whom  he  speaks  as  "  so  ill  understood 
in  France."  Grattan  particularly  attract- 
ed him  "  as  the  unwearied  champion  of  the 
greatest  of  causes ; "  and  the  same  cause 
consecrated  for  him  the  eloquence  and 
labours  of  O'Connell^  in  a  manner  that 
now  seems  marvellous  and  hardly  credible 
in  our  eyes. 

Inspired  by  enthusiasm  for  the  Catholic 
champion  of  Ireland,  he  resolved  to  make 
an  expedition  to  that  country.  His  pur- 
pose was  temporarily  interrupted  by  the 
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illness  and  death  of  bis  sister,  and  also  by 
the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  of  1830. 
He  had  returned  to  France  with  his  mother 
and  sister,  the  latter  of  whom  suddenly 
closed  her  brief  life  by  the  way ;  and  was 
alone  with  his  mother  in  Paris  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  year.  He  was  plunged  in 
profound  grief  for  her  recent  loss,  and 
otherwise  unsettled  and  unhappy.  ^  Some- 
times for  a  moment  he  thought  of  becom- 
ing a  priest;  sometimes  of  joining  as  a 
volunteer  (simple  soldat)  the  expedition  to 
Algiers,  which  was  then  setting  out."  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  he  carried 
out  neither  purpose,  but  remained  in 
Paris,  prosecuting,  among  other  studies, 
that  of  the  law,  and  writing  his  article  on 
Sweden,  which,  on  being  completed,  was 
shown  to  M.  Guizot  with  a  view  to  its 
publication  in  the  "  Revue  Fran9aise ; "  of 
which  he  was  editor.  The  article  was 
duly  published,  but  much  curtailed  in  di- 
mensions, to  the  great  disgust  of  the  young 
litterateur.  In  his  journal  there  is  no  allu- 
sion to  political  matters  at  this  time,  big 
as  it  was  with  the  fate  of  France.  He 
seems  mainly  occupied  with  the  farther 
literary  friendships  which  he  now  formed. 
Among  others  he  met  and  made  friends 
with  Lamartine,  with  Sainte-Beuve,  "  who, 
curiously  enough,  was  then  beginning  life 
with  something  of  the  same  visionary  reli- 
gious enthusiasm  which  stimulated  Monta- 
lembert  himself;^'  also  with  Victor  Hugo, 
**then  the  poet  of  all  sweet  and  virtuous 
things,"  cherishing  the  hope  of  "  a  univer- 
sal religious  restoration  and  rebirth  of  the 
world.  Now  also  he  formed  his  first  con- 
nection with  the  ^'  Correspondant/'  the 
same  well-known  Catholic  periodical  to 
which  he  contributed  all  his  life. 

At  length,  in  the  end  of  July  and  on  the 
very  eve  of  the  Revolution,  he  set  out  on 
his  projected  journey  to  Ireland.  The  news 
of  the  re-overthrow  of  the  elder  Bourbon 
race  overtook  him  in  London,  and  in  hot 
eagerness  to  be  in  the  midst  of  the  political 
fray,  he  returned  to  Paris ;  but  only  to  bo 
sent  away  again  by  his  father,  "  somewhat 
discomfited  and  discouraged,  and  full  of 
many  conflicting  thoughts."  He  had 
longed,  in  the  first  moment  of  exaltation, 
to  fight  for  the  people;  but  the  people 
were  no  sooner  victorious  than  his  sym- 
pathies cooled.  As  all  his  life  showed,  a 
cause  when  triumphant  had  no  attractions  for 
him,  '*  Je  n'aime  pas  les  causes  victorieus- 
es,"  he  said ;  and  his  life  is  a  continued  il- 
lustration of  the  truth  of  the  statement. 
'  The  interests  of  his  family,  moreover,  were 
seriously  embroiled;  and  as  he  resumed 
his  journey  to  Ireland,  he  began  to  ponder, 


with  the  precocious  confidence  character- 
istic of  him,  that  "  freedom  never  gains 
anything  by  such  violent  movements." 

We  cannot  touch  upon  the  incidents  of 
his  Irish  journey,  so  graphically  described 
by  Mrs.  Oliphant ;  his  visit  to  *^  the  great 
Dictator ;"  and  his  disenchantment  both 
with  O'Connell  himself  and  his  eloquence; 
the  ^<  sweet  Irish  girls  '*  at  the  house  of 
Lord  Donoughmore,  with  whom  he  read 
poetry,  and  with  whom  he  fain  would  hare 
stayed  some  time  longer ;  hii  visit  to  May- 
nooth,  and  the. striking  scene  described  by 
his  own  pen  of  the  mass  which  he  saw  in  a 
country  chapel,  '*  the  men  kneeling  in  the 
mud,  all  uncovered,  though  the  rain  fell  in 
torrents  and  the  mud  quivered  beneath 
them."  The  experiences  of  the  journey 
served  to  dispel  some  of  his  illusions.  Bat 
it  was  also  the  turning-point  of  his  life, 
deepening  his  ardent  devotion  to  Catholi- 
cism, and  confirming  in  him  the  hitherto 
half-resolved  purpose  to  give  himself  to  the 
service  of  the  Church  and  of  Freedom! 
These  twin  ideals  of  his  young  enthusiasm 
seemed  to  him  united  in  the  Irish  Church, 
sitting  like  *^a  dethroned  queen '*  amoni; 
her  people,  the  guardian  of  their  faith  and 
of  their  rights,  all  the  more  glorious  in  her 
rags  and  poverty  to  his  dazzled  vision. 
He/e  was  an  object  worthy  of  all  his  ar- 
dour and  labour  I  Here  religion  was  the 
emblem,  not  of  successful  power,  bat  of 
patient  suffer!  ng.  Here  she  was  plainly  on 
the  side  of  the  people,  while  Protestant^ 
ism  was  represented  by  a  cruel  Anglo- 
Irish  aristocracy  and  a  barren  hierarchy! 
This  was  the  tone  which  he  brought  avay 
with  him  from  Ireland,  and  to  which  he 
gave  vent  in  the  following  year  in  **L*Ave- 
nir."  There,  in  his  "  Lettre  sur  le  Catholi- 
cisme  en  Irlande,"  he  drew  "the  most  ter- 
rible picture  of  the  impositions  of  the  Irish 
established  Church  and  the  wrongs  of  the 
Catholics."  Nothing,  perhaps,  can  give  a 
better  idea  of  the  essential  defect  in  Mon- 
talenibert's  political  instincts  —  the  singu- 
lar incapacity  which  characterized  him 
now,  and  more  or  less  always  —  even  af- 
ter his  illusions  had  been  broken  in  pieces 
in  the  harshest  manner  —  of  getting  down 
to  the  hard  basis  of  fact  or  reality  in  the 
great  movements  of  his  time.  It  was,  no 
doubt,  a  charming  enthusiasm  in  theyoang 
Catholic,  which  led  him  so  to  idealise  the 
Church  of  the  Irish  peasantry ;  but  an  en- 
thusiasm which  blinds  while  it  exalts,  and 
which'  can  transmute  even  the  ugliest  fea- 
tures into  a  divine  vision,  is  a  dangerous 
gift.  More  than  once  Montalembert  waa 
destined  to  be  the  victim  of  such  enthosi- 
asm. 
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The  first  great  epoch  of  his  public  life, 
which  Mrs.  Oliphant  has  appropriately  en- 
titled "  K Avenir  —  *  God  and  Liberty/" 
was    the   natural    outcome  of    his    Irish 
Catholic  enthusiasm.    It  is  somewhat  ab- 
surd, while  extremely  interesting,  to  trace 
the  indnence  of  O'Connell,  and  the  stand 
which  he  was  supposed  to  be  making  for 
national  and  Catholic  freedom,  upon  the 
movement    now    initiated  in   France,   of 
which  the  famous  newspaper '^L'Avenir  " 
was  the  expressipn.    France  was  in   one 
of   its  fits  of  "Liberal"  ecstasy.    "The 
Charter  —  the  free  institutions  it  guaran- 
teed, the  self-government  which  it  held  out 
to  the  hopes  of  the  nation  —  was  the  popu- 
lar idol.    But  in  the  mid'^t  of  this  impet- 
uous rush  towards  political  freedom,  the 
Church    remained    in    bondage.'*      Why 
should  this  be  so  V  Why  should  the  Church 
nqt  be  free  as  well  as  the  State,  with  right 
to  appoint  her  own  bishops  and  educate 
her  own  children  as  she  wished?    The 
general  question  is  one  which  it  is  far  be- 
yond our  present  purpose  to  pursue,  and 
'which  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  enthu- 
siastic writers  of  '*  L' Avenir,"  with  all  their 
earnestness    and    ability,   opened    to    its 
depths.    For  the  primary  question,  which 
is  an  essential  condition  of  any  true  answer 
being  returned  to  the  other,  they  never 
fairly  asked  themselves,  What  is  the  lib- 
erty of  the  Church  ?     Is  it  moral,  or  is  it 
also  political  ?    If  the  Church  is  restrained 
by  any  power  outside  of  herself  from  com- 
municating freely    the  Truth  which  she 
holds    as  a  sacred   treasure  imparted   to 
her  for  the  good  of  men,  she  is  certainly  in 
bondage.    If  she  is  not  free  as  a  teacher, 
her  essential  vitality  is  attacked  and  en- 
dangered.    And  BO  far  Montalembert  was 
undoubtedly   right   in    the    long  warfare 
which  he  waged,  and  which  he  at  length 
carried  to  a  successful    issue,  for  liberty 
of  religious  instruction.    But  the  Church 

—  above  all,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 

—  is  everywhere  a  great  political  institu- 
tion as  well  as  a  teacher.  She  claims  not 
merely  moral  but  social  and  political  rights 
of  the  most  extended  and  pervading  char- 
acter. The  time  had  been  in  France,  as  in 
other  countries,  when  she  not  only  monop- 
olised the  rights  of  education,  but  the 
rights  of  the  family,  and  in  a  large  degree 
the  rights  of  the  State.  And  her  use  of 
these  ^rights  had  not  been  encouraging. 
A  theocracy  '*  free  to  use  every  faculty  for 
the  advantage  and  succour  of  man"  — 
which,  "  free  itself,  should  4)e  the  natural 
defender  of  all  liberty  —  which,  acting  on 
God's  laws,  and  not  on  man's,  should  be 
the  same  eirerywhere  —  awful  to  the  evil- 


doer, tender  to  the  penitent,  making  reli- 
gion a  reality  and  not  a  form  "  —  is  a  fair 
ideal;  but  then  there  never  has  been  such 
a  theocracy.     And  statesmen  have  to  deal 
with  facts  )ind  not  ideals.     The  worst  that 
can  be  said  for  the  French  statesmen  of 
the  Revolution  of  1830  is,  that  their  expe- 
rience of  ecclesiastical   power  had   been 
such  as  to  shake  their  fiith   in  religious 
ideals,  or  even  religious  truths  altogether. 
In  the  infidi'l  reaction  following  the  great 
Revolution  France   had  been  allowed  to 
sink  into  a  withering  and  hopeless  secular* 
ism,  nipping  its  youthful  national  life  at 
the  root,  and  yielding  a  stunted  harvest  of 
many  evils,  the  end  of  which  is  not  yet.   It 
was   not  only  a  noble  but  a  true  enthusi- 
asm which  led  Montalembert  and  his  col- 
leagues to  vindicate  a  place  for  religion  in 
the  national  life  and  government,  to  pro- 
claim that  society  witnout  God  is  a  soul- 
less and  corrupting  mass  never  far  from 
anarchy.     But  that  they  should  have  seen 
any  model  for  their  mission  in   the  work 
of  O'Connell,*  or  that  they  shoujd  have 
been   capal^le   of  so  little   historical   and 
rational    analysis    as    to    identify    reli- 
gion   with    the     Catholic    Church  in  Ire- 
land, or    even     in    France,    this    was  an 
indication  at  once   of  weakness   and    of 
falsehood  in  their  positiou  which  gave  sure 
presage    of    their     downfall.     The     very 
Church  they   wished  to  serve,  to    whose 
cause   they    had    consecrated    with    such 
touching  earnestness  all  their  gifts,  repu- 
diated their  aid.    The  Court  of  Rome  un- 
derstood its  own  mission  bettor  than  they 
did.     It  admitted  ^Hheir  good  intentions," 
but  at  the  same  time  sileuced  them  as  in- 
spired    by     zeal    without    discretion    in 
the    treatment    of    "supremely   delicate 
questions  *' ! 

Never  was  there  anything  more  pathetic 
in  its  way  than  the  journey  made  by  Lam- 
ennais,  Lacordaire,  and  Montalembert  to 
Rome,  in  search  of  light  and  guidance, 
and,  if  possible  approval  in  the  cause  on 
which  they  had  entered.  To  Montalembert 
it  was  a  matter  of  far  less  moment  than  to 
others  what  the  great  oracle  might  say. 
True,  his  faith  was  not  less  sincere  or  ar- 
dent than  theirs ;  but  he  was  as  yet  mere- 
ly a  young  writer.  They  were  both  priests, 
and  Lamennais  one  whose  fame  had  al- 
ready reached  through  the  whole  Catholic 
world,  and  attracted  to  him  personal  re- 
spect from  the  late  occupant  of  the  Holy 
See.    It  was  for  him  above  all,  therefore, 

^  *'  The  cause."  says  Laoordalre.  '*  was  the  same, 
the  means  alkie,  the  talent  eqaal.  However,  the 
difflcalties  were  greater  for  M.  de  Lamennais  than 
for  U'Connell." 
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a  matter  of  life  and  death  how  his  conduct 
should  be  viewedf  and  whether  the  princi- 
ples to  which  he  had  only  reached  after 
long  scrutiny  and  in.  the  maturity  of  his 
years  (he  was  already  fifty)  should  be 
sanctioned  by  Papal  authority.  The  re- 
sult shook,  as  it  could  hardly  help  doing, 
not  only  his  Catholicism,  but  his  faith. 
Proportioned  to  the  intensity  and  honesty 
with  which  he  had' given  up  his  mind  to 
Rome,  while  leaving  it  open  on  the  side  of 
political  theory  and  action,  was  the  agita- 
tion into  which  the  scheming  indifference 
of  the  Papal  Court  threw  him.  He  re- 
tired to  work  out  anew  for  himself  the 
whole  theory,  not  only  of  political  but  of 
of  religious  duty,  with  consequences  which 
filled  his  former  friends  with  alarm  and 
terror.  They  retired  submissively.  Rome 
claimed  their  obedience,  we  shall  not  say 
in  defiance  of  their  reason  —  for  the  ques- 
tion of  reason  against  Church  authority 
never  occurred  to  them  —  but  irrespective 
of  their  own  judgment  and  views  alto- 
gether. '  This  is  quite  an  intelligible  po- 
sition. No  one  can  know  anything  of 
either  Lacordaire  or  Montalembert  who 
supposes  that  they  were  influenced  by  any 
mere  personal  considerations.  No  men 
probably  ever  acted  under  a  higher  sense 
of  duty ;  only  they  never  thought  of  duty 
in  the  case  apart  from  the  Pope.  When 
they  saw  what  the  result  was  likely  to  be, 
they  quietly  and  without  struggle  bowed 
the  knee.  The  position  is  intelligible, 
but  hardly  great  or  magnanimous.  Sub- 
mission may  be  heroic  in  a  grave  practical 
crisis,  which  admits  of  no  argument,  but 
it  is  hardly  so  ip  questions  of  truth  and 
right,  which  have  roused  the  conscience 
as  well  asthe  judgment  to  vigorous  action. 
We  confess  to  following  Lamennais  in  his 
disdainful  retirement  with  far  more  in- 
terest than  we  contemplate  the  **  Catholic 
submission  "  of  his  colleagues.  Duty  loses 
its  higher  heroism  when  it  loses  individu- 
ality and  passes  into  blind  self-surrender. 
Driven  from  his  career  as  a  journalist 
by  Papal  disapproval,  and  unable  until  he 
was  twenty-five  to  enter  upon  his  politi- 
cal duties  as  a  peer  of  France  (his  father 
had  died  in  the  interval)  Montalembert 
betook  himself  to  travel  in  Germanv ;  and 
here  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings 
caught  his  first  genuine  literary  inspira- 
tion. Hitherto  he  had  only  written  arti- 
cles chiefly  of  a  political  tenor.  He  now 
encountered  acciaentally  an  historical  and 
sacred  subject  fitted  to  call  forth  all  the 
best  qualities  of  his  genius.  He  had  come 
to  Marburg  on  his  way  to  Frankfort.  This 
little  town  is  beautifully  situated  on  the 


banks  of  the  Lahn,  and  i&  strangely  rich 
both  in   Catholic  and  Protestant  associa- 
tions.   The  beautiful  church  of  St.  £liza- 
beth  —  one  of  the  finest  in  Crermany,  with 
its  two  stately  towers  ^— carries  the  mind 
back  to  the  thirteenth  century,  and  ail  the 
sad  yet  lovely  self-sacrifice  of  that  most 
tender   and    exalted  of   medieval  saints; 
while  the  grand  old  Burg  crowning  the 
heights  along  which  the  town  lies  recalls 
the  famous  conference  betwixt  Luther  and 
Zwindi  which  took  place  in  its  now  de- 
serted  hall.    There    are  few  spots  more 
picturesque  in  themselves,  or  more  pictur- 
esque in  the  memories  which  start  arouod 
the  steps  of  the  historical  student.    Mon- 
talembert reached  it  on  the  Jete-d&j  of  St 
Elizabeth,  of   whom   apparently  he  then 
knew  nothing.     He  visited  the  church,  in 
which,  **now    devoted   to  the  Lutheran 
worship,''  he  found  '*  no  trace  of  any  special 
solemnity  except  that  in  honour  of  the  day ; 
and  contrary  to  Protestant  custom,  it  was 
open."    He  roamed  through  its  vast  and 
desolate  aisle$(,  *'  still  young  in  their  ele- 
gant and  airy    lightness."    He   searched' 
out  with  difficulty  a  life  of  the  saint,  writ- 
ten by  the  Lutheran  superintendent,  whom 
he  found  to  be  a  man  *'  as  intelligent  as  a 
Protestant  can  be."    And  the  result  of  all 
was,  he  became  so  captivated  with  the 
subject  that  he  resolved  to  give  the  world 
an  account  of  the  saint  in  a  fresher  and 
more  attractive    form.     St.  Elizabeth  be- 
came for  the  time  his  heroine  —  the  cen- 
tre of  his  wanderings.     He  tried  in  Tuih 
to  visit  her  cradle  at  Presburg,  in  far- 
off  Hungary ;  but  the  Wartburg,  ^  where 
she  came  as  a  child,  and  where  siie  loved 
as  a  girl,  and  was  married  to  a  husband  as 
tender  and  pious  as  herself,*'  was  within 
easy  distance,  and  thither    he    bent  his 
steps,  tracing  here  and  elsewhere  all  me- 
morials within  reach  of  this  saintly  vision 
which  had  arisen  before  hiia. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  impartial  biogra- 
pher should  have  to  note  his  narrowness 
in  the  midst  of  his  generous  enthusiasm. 
The  presence  of  Luther  hardly  seems  to 
have  been  felt  by  him  at  Marburg;  but  at 
the  Wartburg  it  was  impossible  to  escape 
the  rival  association.  The  burly  figure  of 
the  German  Reformer  obtruded  everj- 
where  here.  **  Everything,*'  he  exclaims, 
indignantly,  "is  Luther."  With  all  the 
generosity  of  his  nature,  he  could  find  no 
room  in  his  heart  for  the  great  German 
Reformer.  "The  Wartburg  was  to  him 
like  another  Holy  Land  in  the  possession 
of  the  infidels."  And  so  the  Lutheran 
worship  was  cold  and  repellent,  withoat 
any  solemnity,  although  there   are   few 
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things  more  delightful  to  this  day  than  to 
see  the  church  of  the  holy  Elisabeth  filled 
with  a  congregation  chiefly  of  Hessian 
peasants  in  their  bright  and  curious  cos- 
tumeA,  and  to  hear  their  hearty  praise 
swell  through  the  beautiful  aisles  and 
along  the  fretted  vault  of  the  old  church. 
It  is  surely  a  pleasant  and  elevating 
thought  to  recognize  the  identity  of  the 
simple-hearted  devotion  which,  after  so 
many  changes,  still  finds  its  shrine  here, 
with  all  that  was  real  in  that  ancient  wor- 
ship which  was  dear  to  the  Saint  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  But  Montalembert 
recognized  nothing  of  all  this  with  all  his 
love  of  the  past.  His  historic  insight  was 
fine,  minute,  and  picturesque;  but  he 
lacked  depth  of  historic  judgment,  and 
strength  and  range  of  sympathy.  Here  as 
everywhere,  faciy  with  its  complex  varity 
of  association  and  breadth  of  human  in- 
terest, was  not  so  attractive  to  him  as  sen- 
timent, and  the  curious  personation  with 
which  it  can  invest  the  most  obvious  reali- 
ties. His  '*  Life  of  Saint  Elizabeth  "  was 
published  in  1836 ;  and  with  all  its  beauty 
and  grace  of  outline,  and  charm  of  por- 
traiture, it  does  not  gainsay  this  judgment. 

Returning  from  his  travels,  Montalem- 
bert married  a  daughter  of  the  great  Flem- 
ish family  De  Merode,  sister  of  the  now 
well-known  Monsignor  de  Merode ;  and  af- 
ter a  wedding-trip  to  Switzerland  and  Italy, 
he  settled  in  Paris,  and  fully  entered  upon 
his  distinguished  public  career.  Space 
would  fail  us  to  follow  him  through  its  suc- 
cessive stages,  admirably  described  in  Mrs. 
0Hphant*8  second  volume.  A  very  difficult 
task  could  hardly  have  been  executed  bet- 
ter, and  the  strength  as  well  as  the  tender- 
ness and«felicity  of  her  genius  comes  out 
nowhere  more  clearly  than  in  her  treat- 
ment of  this  part  of  her  subject.  We  can- 
not say  that  the  second  volume  of  the 
Memoir  is  more  interesting  than  the  first, 
because  the  first  unveils  that  part  of  Mon- 
talembert's  life  hitherto  least  known,  the 
growth  and  ripening  of  the  convictions 
which  guided  his  life,  and  the  details  of 
which  we  have  therefore  thought  likely  to 
interest  our  readers ;  but  the  second  vol- 
ume, if  not  thb  more  interesting,  is  the  more 
able  of  the  two.  It  contains  more  sub- 
stance and  thought,  and,  as  if  conscious 'of 
the  weightier  matters  which  she  handles, 
the  writer  holds  her  pen  not  more  grace- 
fully, but  with  more  consistency  and  thor- 
oughness of  finish. 

Montalembert's  career  as  a  politician  di- 
vides itself  into  two  ^reat  periods:  the 
twelve  years  or  so  which  preceded  the 
Bevolution  of  1848,  and  the  four  critical 


years  which  succeeded  that  great  event. 
Louis  Philippe  was  chased  from  the  throne, 
which  he  nad  certainly  not  dignified,  in 
Feb.  1818,  and  on  the  22d  of  January  1852 
appeared  the  decree  for  the  confiscation  of 
the  property  of  the  House  of  Orleans,  which 
happily  led  to  Montalembert*s  instantane- 
ous withdrawal  from  a  sphere  in  which  he 
had  lost  beyond  question  something  of  the 
clearness  of  principle  which  had  hitherto 
guided  him,  and  with  which  all  the  chivalry 
and  nobility  of  his  nature  were  at  variance. 

The  first  of  these  periods  is  chiefly 
marked  by  his  great  Struggle  on  the  ques- 
tion of  education.  His  arena  was  of  coarse 
the  Chamber  of  Peers,  to  a  seat  in  which 
he  succeeded  on  the  death  of  his  father. 
The  French  Upper  House  did  not  possess 
the  historic  dignity  or  authority  of  our 
House  of  Lords,  and  being  an  artificial 
creation,  was  destined  soon  to  di.<^ap^ear 
before  the  violence  of  popular  tumult.  In 
the  midst  of  such  a  formal  assembly  the 
voice  of  Montalembert  sounded  with  a  sur- 
prise half  pleasant,  half  terrible,  always 
awakening.  It  stirred  like  a  trumpet  the 
dead  echoes  of  the  place.  He  dared  to  say 
anything  which  he  felt  to  be  the  truth. 
"  He  could  even,"  says  Sainte-Beuve,  '•  give 
free  course  to  his  mordant  and  incisive  wit, 
and  make  personal  attacks  upon  potentates 
and  ministers,'*  —  and  all  with  a  felicity  of 
diction  which  charmed  his  fellow-peers 
while  it  made  tdem  shrink.  *^In  one  or 
two  cases  the  chancellor  called  him  to  or- 
der for  form's  sake ;  but  the  favour  which 
attends  talent  carried  everything  before  it." 
'<It  was  a  sight  full  of  interest,"  says 
another,  "to  see  this  ardent,  enthusiastic, 
impetuous  young  man  rise  in  the  midst  of 
the  Chamber  of  Peers,  composed  almost  en- 
tirely of  the  relics  of  past  conditions  of 
society  —  men  grown  grey  in  public  busi- 
ness, conversant  with  politics,  and  among 
whom  experience  had  destroyed  enthusi- 
asm—  and  disturb  with  the  accents  of  an 
impassioned  voice  the  decent  calm,  the  ele- 
gant reserve,  and  the  polite  conventionali- 
ty of  their  habitual  discussions,  as  he  viti- 
dicated  the  rights  and  interests  of  that  ru*- 
ligion  which  was  said  to  have  no  partisans 
but  old  men,  and  no  life  but  in  the  past." 

Montalembert's  eloquence  was  of  the 
highest  order,  judged  by  that  which,  afrer 
all,  must  be  the  supreme  test  of  all  elo- 
quence—  the  effect  produced  upon  tho>e 
who  heard  it.  It  was  always  impassioned 
and  lofty,  with  a  slight  touch  to  the  Bntisli 
reader  of  mere  rhetorical  elevation,  even 
in  its  most  famous  passages,  as  in  hi^  apos- 
trophe to  liberty,  and  his  personification 
of  the   Church  as  a  mother  in  his  great 
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speech  in  18i9.  The  strength  of  his  con- 
victions and  the  fulness  of  his  own  feeling 
carried  with  him  for  the  time  even  those 
most  opposed  to  him.  Interruptions  only 
helped  to  swell  the  torrent  of  his  passion, 
or  to  give  a  deeper  barb  to  his  invective, 
of  which  he  was  a  great  master  when  he 
pleased.  Under  all  the  sway  of  his  emo- 
tion, or  even  the  loudest  reclamations,  he 
never  lost  self-control,  or  sank,  as  so  many 
French  speakers  do,  into  hysterical  exag- 
gerations. His  English  blood  here  stood 
him  in  good  stead,  especially  when,  no  long- 
er in  the  Chambers  of  Peers,  but  in  the 
National  Assembly,  he  encountered  the 
liveliest  opposition.  "I  am  not  used  to 
these  interruptions,  gentlemen,"  he  said  on 
the  first  occasion  on  which  he  addressed 
the  new  National  Parliament  of  1848, "  but 
I  am  .here  to  reconcile  myself  to  them,  and 
I  will  do  so.'*  He  did  so,  as  he  hims^elf 
records,  with  **  complete  success ;  "  and*the 
consequence  was,  that  his  oratorical  repu- 
tation never  reached  such  a  height  as  in 
those  memorable  years.  *'  It  was  only  af- 
ter 1848,*'  says  Sainte-Beuve,  "  that  M.  de 
Montalembert  ceased  to  be  a  party  orator 
in  order  to  be  become  an  eloquent  politi- 
cian (*  orateur  iouf  a  fait  politique')"  His 
last  speeches  were  at  once  his  most  solid 
and  most  brilliant.  He  had  previously 
spoken  for  a  comparatively  small  party,  and 
been  chiefly  admired  as  their  representa- 
tive. He  now  spoke  under  a  consciousness 
of  national  importance,  and  was  admired 
and  followed  by  men  frdm  all  parties.  He 
h^d  **  ceased  to  see  everything  from  one 
point  of  view,*'  and  became  for  a  time  not 
merely  the  chivalrous  champion  of  the 
rights  of  the  Church,  but  a  political  pow- 
er. Not  ouly  in  the  question  of  education, 
which  was  so  dear  to  his  heart,  and  to 
which  he  had  given,  he  himself  said, "  twen- 
ty years  of  perseverance  and  self-devo- 
tion,'* but  in  many  other  matters,  he  car- 
ried his  views.  He  succeeded,  and  was 
gratified  by  his  success,  forgetting  liis  old 
dislike  to  victorious  causes.  And  all  this 
mainly  by  hjs  eloquence.  He  worked  hard 
as  a  member  of  the  Commission,  which, 
under  many  difficulties  and  compromises, 
prepared  the  new  law  of  education  known 
as  the  "  Loi  Falloux ; "  but  his  influence 
was  always,  even  at  this  time,  due  in  the 
main  to  his  powers  as  an  orator.  Like 
many  other  men  of  the  oratorical  tempera- 
raen^,  he  was  not  fitted  for  Parliamentary 
diplomacy  and  intrigue,  or  tlie  many  Jicts 
behind  the  scenes  by  which  political  power 
is  often  acquired  and  maintained.  But 
when  fully  excited  in  the  tribune  he  car- 
ried all  before  him.    Men  who  had  other- 


wise  no  sympathy  with  his  opinions  wera 
driven  forward  by  the  torrent  of  his  elo- 
quence. His  grreat  speech  on  the  Roman 
expedition,  was  followed,  says  the  *' De- 
bats,'*  at  no  time  a  lover  of  the  orator, 
*'  by  such  cheers  as  no  one  remembers  to 
have  heard  in  any  deliberative  assembly." 
Thiers,  his  old  opponent,  whose  good  opin- 
ion was  worth  having,  said,  *^He  is  the 
most  eloquent  of  men,  and  his  speech  thn 
finest  i  have  ever  heard."  Berryer  *1- 
dressed  him  in  the  words,  "  Your  strength 
lies  in  this,  that  you  are  not  absolnte,  but 
resolute.*' 

It  would  have  been  well  for  Montalem- 
bert, as  Mrs.  Oliphant  hints,  if  he  had  oov 
paused  in  his  political  career.  He  had 
gained  the  chief  object  of  bis  political  am- 
bition :  he  had  secured  the  freedom  of  re- 
ligious instruction.  But  the  success  was 
for  him  in  a  sense  dearly  bought.  The 
new  law  of  education,  which  he  regarded 
as  a  fair  settlement  of  the  question,  failed 
to  satisfy  the  extreme  and  most  noisy  sec- 
tion of  the  Church.  The  '•  Univers  '*  de- 
nounced the  law,  and  those  who  had  been 
successful  in  carrying  it,  in  its  most  viru- 
lent language.  "  Never,"  it  said,  "  had  the 
disorder,  the  impossibility  of  agreement, 
the  decay  of  doctrine,  the  disgust  of  fight- 
ing for  the  truth,  the  weakness  of  all  hope 
in  the  triumph  of  truth  and  justice,  shown 
themselves  more  sadly.  Catholic  minis- 
ters have  afforded  this  spectacle.  .  .  .  The 
Catholic  party  has  lost  its  chiefs,"  whom  it 
accused  of  '*  denying  their  principles  and 
uniting  themselves  to  men  like  M.  Thiers, 
in  order  to  prevent  liberty  of  teaching  from 
becoming  law."  The  revolutionary  press 
attacked  him  on  the  other  side,  as  having 
surrendered  his  principles  and  consistency. 
He  felt  these  attacks  somewhat  bitterly. 
He  was  lefb  without  natural  support  or 
backing  from  either  side.  He  had  no  long- 
er a  definite  role  to  play  in  the  political 
arena.  It  was  true  that  he  was  not,  and 
never  cocdd  be,  a  party  man  in  the  ordina- 
ry sense;  and  this  very  fact  had  greatly 
contributed  to  his  influence.  But  while 
not  a  party  man,  and  in  recent  years,  when 
his  eloquence  and  infiuence  had  reached 
their  full  height,  less  a  party  man  than 
ever,  he  had  yet  been  supported  by  the  con- 
sciousness that  he  was  the  champion  of 
religion  and  the  Church.  It  was  some- 
thing very  different  to  look  beyond  the 
Church  to  the  nation,  and  to  be  cast,  alto- 
gether apart  from  his  old  attiichments,  up* 
on  the  whirling  pool  of  French  politics 
which  preceded  the  coup  ductal.  Hitherto 
he  had  been  known  to  have  a  certain  c/tVn- 
t'ela  always  behind  him.    "  Now  all  at  once," 
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fts  his  biographer  says,  **  his  following 
failed  him.  He  ceased  to  be  the  Catholic 
party :  he  became  plain  Charles  de  Monta- 
lembert,  Citoyen  de  Montalembert^  as 
the  folly  of  the  period  entitled  him  — 
a  man  with  such  a  voice  as  few  possessed, 
but  with  only  one  vote — as  much  and 
no  more  than  any  Dapont  or  Diipin  in  the 
Aasembly."  At  first  he  did  not  realize  all 
the  disadvantages  of  this  change  of  pOM- 
tion,  but  gradually  the  sense  of  his  isola- 
tion presided  upon  him  painfully.  He  was 
destined  to  some  renewed  succei^ses  in  the 
Assembly,  and  his  courage  never  rose  high- 
er than  in  his  famous  attack  upon  Social- 
ism. It  was  then  that,  in  allusion  to  the 
defence  of  Rome  by  the  Catholic  army  of 
France,  a  national  act  which  engaged  his 
keenest  sympathies,  he  uttered  tbe  daring 
words,  "  We  must  recommence  the  expe- 
dition of  Rome  within  ourselves  "  (expedi- 
tion de  Rome  h  Vinterieur).  The  words 
were  caught  up,  dissociated  from  their  con- 
text, and  made  the  occasion  of  virulent 
comment,  not  only  in  the  French  but  in 
the  English  press.  Unsupported  by  his 
old  ecclesiastical  connection,  denounced  by 
the  advancing  revolution,  imperfectly  unit- 
ed to  the  moderate  or  constitutional  party, 
of  whom  Thiers  may  be  said  to  be  the 
representative,  he  was  left  without  any 
clear  clue  amidst  the  growing  perplexities 
of  tbe  political  situation. 

This  confusion,  aided  undoubtedly  by 
that  fair  and  generous  enthusiasm  which 
was  always  enchanting  his  vision,  must  be 
held  to  be  the  explanation  of  his  conduct 
before  and  after  the  coup  d'etat.  Strange 
as  it  appears  in  the  light  of  his  more  ma- 
ture opinions,  he  believed  in  Louis  Napoleon. 
Thiers,  "old  statesman  and  man  of  the 
^world,"  when  he  heard  of  the  President's 
A-e-election  on  the  10th  of  December,  saw 
with  a  clear  vision  what  was  coming,  and 
exclaimed,  "  L'Empire  est  fait ;  "  but  "  to 
Montalembert's  more  generous,  more  be- 
lieving mind,  such  cynical  belief  of  all 
good  motives  and  confidence  in  all  evil 
ones  was  impossible.  He  even  held  up  in 
his  wonderful  simplicity  this  very  saying 
of  Thiers,  admitting  the  truth  of  it ;  doing 
more,  —  admitting  that  the  mass  of  the 
peasants  who  voted  for  Louis  Napoleon 
believed  they  were  voting  for  an  Emperor ; 
and  then  called  upon  France  and  the  world 
to  see  how  wrong  were  the  meaner  inter- 
pretations of  this  man's  motives,  and  how 
just  his  own  generous  belief  in  his  truth 
and  virtue.  *Has  he  responded  to  that 
idea?  Has  be  shown  the  least  appearance 
of  yielding  to  those  imperial  sympathies  ?  ' 
cries    the    generous   advocate.    *No:   he 


came  here  loyally,  honourably,  instantly, 
to  this  tribune  to  take  to  the  **  Constitution 
and  to  ti.e  Republic  "  an  oath  which  he  has 
never  broken  I ' " 

It  is  needless  to  ^  trace  the  history  of 
Montalembert*s  disillustons,  and  the  bitter 
succession  of  events  which  proved  his  gen- 
erous words,  in  his  biographer's  language, 
to  be  *•  folly  "  —  a  "  folly  half  divine ;  " 
but  nevertheless  indicative  of  that  lack  of 
insight,  that  defective   grasp  of  reality, 
which  the  warmest  admirers  of  his  genins 
must  a' low.     Even  the  coup  d^etat^  with  all 
its  horror?,  failed  to  break  his  dream  ;  and 
it  was  only  on  the  January  following  (22d 
January  1852^,  when  the  decree  for  confis- 
cating the  Orleans  property  appeared,  that 
the  veil   fell  from  his  eyes.     His  famous 
letter  of  the  previous  December-  (Decem- 
ber 1*2),  in  which  he  urged  the  claims  of 
Louis  ll^poleon  upon  the  support  of  the 
Catholics,  was   one   which  all  his  friends 
desired  to  forget,  and  to  which  he  himself 
never  afterwards  cared  to  allude. 

The  nineteen  years  which  followed  the 
close  of  his  public  career  were  in  some  re- 
spects the  most  honourable,  as  they  were 
probably,  with  ail  their  sad  reflections  for 
the  state  of  his  country,  not  the  least  hap- 
py of  his  life.  The  researches  in  which  he 
engaged  with  a  view  to  his  great  work^ 
"  The  Monks  of  the  West,"  were  in  them- 
selves a  constant  source  of  delightful  ac- 
tivity. It  is  impossible  to  read  the  intro- 
duction to  this  work  — 'the  two  first  vol- 
umes of  which  appeared  in  1860  —  without 
seeing  how  much  happiness  he  had  in  these 
researches,  and  the  task  of  composition 
which  followed.  After  enumerating  his 
labours  "  in  search  of  a  date,  of  a  fact,  of 
a  name,  of  a  striking  or  speaking  detail," 
and  his  prolonged  interview  with  "  so  many 
great  and  holy  souls  who  came  out  of  the 
shadow  of  the  past  to  reveal  themselves 
by  their  acts  or  their  writings,"  he  exclaims, 
—  "  all  these  pure  and  profound  enjoy- 
ments of  a  conscientious  historian  —  be- 
hold them  finished  1 "  "  Things  won  are 
done :  joy's  soul  lies  in  the  doing." 

His  visits  to  England,  partly  in  pursuit 
of  the  same  object,  were  also  full  of  plea- 
sure to  him.  His  fame  had  grown  in  some 
degree  from  the  very  fact  of  his  retirement 
from  a  political  career.  The  purity  and 
disinterestedness  of  his  character,  the  bril- 
liancy of  his  literary  and  oratorical  gifts, 
the  mellowed  wisdom  and  breadth  of 
judgment  that  had  come  with  advancing 
years  and  leisure  for  calm  reflection,  all 
served  to  gather  honour  around  his  name, 
and  to  draw  to  him  the  love  and  admira- 
tion of  many  who  could  only  imperfectly 
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sympathize  with  the  special  aims  of  his 
political  ambition.    Many  who  met  him 
during  these  visits  remember  the  charm  of 
his  manners,  at  once  graceful  and  manly, 
and  the  vein  of  good  sense  and  play  of  hu- 
mour  which  lay  beneath  all  his  religious 
enthusiasm,  and  lit  up  his  talk  in  a  degree 
which  could  hardly  be  supposed  by  those 
who  merely  knew  him  from  his  writiogs. 
It  was  somewhat  difficult  to  realize  in  the 
shrewd   and   highly-accomplished  man  of 
the  world,  all  whose  words  were  weighty 
with  incisive  and  practical  meaning,  the 
historian  of  cloistered  saints  and  medieyal 
legends.     His  reputation  probably  reached 
its  highest  point  when  the  Imperial  authori- 
ties were  so  ill  advised  in  I808  as  to  prose- 
cute him  for  an  alleged  secret  attack  upon 
the  Empire  in  an  article  which  he  pub- 
lished in  the  **  Correspondant,'*  giving  an 
account  of  the  famous  debate  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  Lord  Canning's  proclama- 
tion as  Governor-General  of  India.     His 
prosecution  proved  a  signal  triumph  to 
him  in  all  respects,  and  had  the  singular 
advantage  as  presenting  him  for  the  last 
time  before  the  world    in    the    attitude 
which,  above  all,  he  would  have  probably 
most  desired,  —  of  an  advocate  for  the  free- 
dom of  the  press,  on  behalf  of  which  he  had 
made  his  first  speech  in  the  Chamber  of 
Peers  in  1836. 

During  these  latter  years  he  lived  partly 
in  Paris,  but  for  the  most  part  in  his  coun- 
try homo  in  the  Cotd  d'Or,  known  as  La 
Roche  en  Breny.  Mrs.  Oliphant  has  given 
a  charmrag  description  of  his  family  and 
literary  life  in  this  fine  old  house  —  of  his 
delight  in  the  growth  of  his  trees,  and  his 
pleasant  half-cynical  interest  in  his  village 
neighbours,  who  were  sometimes  disposed 
to  be  troublesome.  He  appears  to  have 
been  the  happiest  of  husbands  and  fathers;  | 


and  the  brief  glimpses  of  his  English  co^ 
respondence  with  his  daughters — for  he 
liked  to  write  to  them  in  the  language 
familiar  to  his  (ywn  youth  —  are  as  bright, 
tender,  and  beautiful  as  can  be.  He  had 
been  threatened  with  some  grave  malady 
even  before  he  quitted  public  life;  and 
during  his  last  years,  in  which  he^  con- 
tinued to  work  with  unabated  enthusiasm 
at  his  great  work,  he  sulSered  from  con- 
stantly recurring  attacks  of  this  malady. 
At  last,  he  was  unable  to  work,  apparently 
for  nearly  three  years  before  his  deatlL 
He  had  "  no  chance  and  do  hope,"  as  he 
said,  of  recovery,  and  only  desired  to  leave 
the  world  as  quickly  as  possible.  In  this 
strain  he  wrote  in  February  1369.  He 
survived  for  more  than  a  year,  and  died 
worn  out  with  suffering,  but  in  the  fall 
consciousness  of  all  his  powers,  on  the  18th 
of  March  1870. 

A  braver  or  more  chivalrous  spirit  never 
passed  from  earth.  He  was  a  veritable 
miles  Christi  —  Chevalier  de  /'  Eglise  —  as 
he  liked  to  describe  his  monastic  heroes. 
He  was  much  besides  —  a  picturesque  his- 
torian, an  eloquent  orator,  a  keen  and  in 
many  respects  enlightened  politician;  bat 
his  religious  chivalry  was  the  essence  of 
his  nature.  No  monk  of  old  ever  conse- 
crated himself  with  a  more  cordial  devo- 
tion to  the  service  of  God  and  the  Charch. 
No  knight  ever  fought  more  gallantly  for 
the  cause  dear  to  his  heart.  Shall  we  say, 
in  the  view  especially  of  his  last  words 
on  the  doctrine  of  Infallibility  —  which 
he  struggled  against  to  the  last,  and  yet 
was  prepared  to  accept  when  once  pro- 
claimed—  no  hero  of  the  cloister  ever 
offered,  as  the  sacrifice  and  service  of  his 
faith,  higher  powers  or  a  more  entire  — 
only  too  entire  1  —  self-submission  ? 


I 


An  apparatus  has  been  recently  devised  in 
Germany  fur  obtaining  specimens  of  water  at 
any  desired  depth  of  the  ocean.  A  strong, 
heavy  vessel,  entirely  closed  and  empty,  has  a 
valve  through  which  water  may  be  admitted, 
but  which  is  only  put  in  motion  by  means  of 
powerful  eleotro-magnets  connected  therewith. 
These  magnets  are  also  connected  with  a  wire 
which  accompanies  the  rope,  by  means  of  which 
the  apparatus  is  lowered  from  the  ship.  When 
the  empty  vessel,  which  is  in  fact  a  plummet, 
has  reached  the  required  depth,  an  electric  cur- 
rent is  sent  from  the  battery  on  shipboard  to  the 
coils  below;  the  magnetism  thus  generated  opens 


the  valves,  and  the  vessel  is  filled  and  ready  to 
be  drawn  up.  Nature. 


The  Rev  M.  J.  Berkeley  describes  in  the  Gar- 
dener*8  Chronicle  a  very  remarkable  instance 
of  luminosity  in  fungi  It  occurred  in  ^he  my- 
celium of  an  unknown  species  growing  on  a 
trunk  of  spruce  or  larch,  and  was  so  powerful 
as  to  make  a  perfect  blaze  of  white  light  hi  the 
track  where  the  trunk  had  been  dragged,  vividly 
illuminating  everything  in  contact  with  it.  I( 
gave  almost  light  enough  to  read  the  time  on  the 
face  of  a  watch,  and  continued  for  three  days. 
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TBAJreLATXD  ITROM  TBS  "  8CBI7KB  MUAB 
rOITZ  KK^rricB. 


or 


As  Christknas  time  approached  there  was 
always  a  pleasant  stir  in  our  house ;  much 
mysterious  running  about,  and  secret  work- 
ing, and  thrusting  of  tbiogs  into  corners, 
and  many  whisj^ered  consultations. 

There  was  one  room  into  which  we  chil- 
dren never  ventured,  where  our  mother 
sat,  with  a  couple  of  Feamstresses,  making 
new  dresses  for  the  girls  and  new  clothes 
for  oa  boys  against  Christmas ;  for,  in 
those  days,  the  jackets  and  trousers  for 
the  boys  were  made  in  the  family,  instead 
of  at  the  tailor's.  Now  and  then,  one  of 
as   would  be  called,  and,  with  our  eyes 


**  I  will  tell  nobody ;  only  I  will  tell  you, 
it  is  so  and*  so." 

As  I  grew  older,  I  learned  to  keep  si- 
lence; and  when  I  came  home  from   the 
high  school,  for  tlie  Christmas  holidays,  for 
the  first  time,  I  was  so  secret  about  my 
present  that  not  even  my  uncle  Matthias 
could  find  out  what  it  was.    He  came  to 
me,  as  I  was  doing  it  up,  using  more  paper 
and  cord  and  sealing-wax  than  the  whole 
concern  was  worth,  and  inquired  : 
**  What  have  you  there  ?  " 
But  I  could  keep  a  secret  now,  and  re- 
plied: '*  Oh,   nothing   much."     *' Nothing 
much?"  said  he.    "But  I  see   that  you 
have  something  of  consequence.*'    "''  There 
is  no  need  of  your  knowing  about  it,"  said 
I. 
*'  Is  that  a  proper  answer  to  your  uncle  V  " 
bandaged  and  mittens  on  our  hands,  led  |  and  I  got  a  sharp  box  on  the  ear.     Now, 
into  the  forbidden  room  for  the  trying  on.  I  for  some  time  I  had  not  been  used  to  that 
The  mittens    were    a    suggestion   of  my  { sort  of  thing,  fur  I  was  a  Tertian,  and  I 


grandmother's,  as  my  oldest  sister,  Lizette, 
the  year  previous,  had  felt  about  with  her 
hands  to  discover  what  sort  of  cloth  her 
new  dress  was  made  of.  '*  Do  look  at  the 
child  !  "  said  grandmother.  **  How  clever 
she  is!  Wait  a  minute,  we  will  remedy 
that !  '*  and  she  brought  the  mittens ;  and 
from  that  time  no  6hild  was  allowed  to 
enter  the  room  without  mittens  on. 


asked  him  if  he  was  aware  that  I  was  a 
Tertian. 

''  More*s  the  pity,"  said  he,  '*  I  know  that 
you  are  a  very  foolish  boy ;  but  if  you 
were  the  head  of  the  whole  school,  our  old 
relations  are  in  no  way  altered. '^ 

Well,  I  was  angry  and  indignant,  for  a 
boy  of  fifteen  has  a  lively  sense  of  his  own 
importance;  but  though  my  uncle  was  a 


Bat  if  the  old  people  had  their  secrets,   man  who  could  relish  a  good  joke,  it  was 
we  children  had  our  secrets  too.     Before   not  pleasant  to  quarrel  with  him  .in  ear- 


Christmas  our  earthen  savings'  boxes  were 
broken  open,  and  what  we  had  saved  up 
through  the  y^ar  was  taken  out  and  ex- 
pended for  presents.  My  father  received 
regularly,  from  each  of  us,  a  stick  of  seal- 
ing-wax and  a  lead-pencil;  for  we  knew, 
if  we  gave  them  to  him  at  Christmas,  we 
should  get  them  again  at  New- Year's. 
Later,  my  sisters  used  to  present  him  with 
a  pair  of  embroidered  sUppers,  which  he 
neTer  wore  ;  for  after  his  death  we  found 
seven, pairs  in  his  closet. 

Then  we  got  a  new  comb  for  Aunt 
Schaning,  and  a  new,  warm  hood  for 
Grandmother,  with  our  joint  contributions ; 
and  the  greater  portion  of  our  money 
would  still  be  left  for  Mother ;  and  here  be- 
gan oar  secrecy.  For  the  other  gifts  were 
old,  established  customs,  which  we  never 
changed.  When  I  had  made  up  ray  mind, 
and  liad  purchased  some  fine  thing  of 
Meier,  the  Jew,  on  the  express  condition  of 


uest,  and  I  soon  cooled  down. 

'*  Well,'*  he  asked  again,  quietly,  "  what 
have  you  got  V  " 

"  Uncle,"  said  I,  "  I  don't  like  to  tell ;  I 
want  to  surprise  my  mother,  and  give  her 
an  unexpected  pleasure." 

**  So,"  said  my  uncle,  **  you  want  to  sur- 
prise her  V  Well,  let  me  tell  you,  then,  I 
have  been  surprised  several  times  in  my 
life,  and  I  would  give  all  the  surprises  for 
a  good  pipe  of  tobacco.  And  as  for  the 
unexpected  pleasures,  my  son,  that  other 
people  prepare  for  us,  they  are  too  often 
real  troubles,  or  at  least  annoyances  and 
vexations.  What  a  sad  time  I  had  with 
Aunt  Schaning!  I  knew  that  she  had  no 
snuff  l^ox,  and  always  helped  herself  out 
of  the  horn,  and  so  at  the  fair,  last  sum- 
mer, I  thought  I  would  give  her  an  unex- 
pected pleasure,  and  bought  her  a  fine 
snuff-box;  but  it  gave  her  anything  but 
pleasure,  for  she  threw   the  thing  at  my 


exchanging  it,  if  it  did  not  suit,  —  for  we  ,  head,  and  Called  me  an  impertinent  oldfel- 
were  carefully  instructed  in  that  respect, '  low.     And  then,  ray  son,   what  pleasant 

I  would  go,  in  my  delight,  straight  to   surprises  those  were,  when   we   had  the 

Mother,  and  say  :  **  Mother,  I  am  going  to  great  lottery  for  the  poor,  a  year  ago,  and 


give  you  nome thing  for  Yule-rap  1 


I  drew  a  spinning-wheel,  And  your  mother 


Then  she  would  say,  *'AhV     Don't  tell ;  the  fine  smoking-cap  with  a  gilt  tassel, 

any  one  what  it  is  I "    "  No,"  I  would  say,  and  Frau  Boldt  a  pair  of  leather  breeches, 

(Entered  aeoording  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1872,  by  Llttell  &  Gay,  In  the  Office  of  the  Librarian 
*•  of  Congrbii  at  Washington.] 
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and  the  Herr  Pastor  a  little  hand-or- 
gan I" 

"  Yes,  uncle,"  said  I,  "  but  Christmas  is 
a  very  dififerent  thing,  and  no  vexation  can 
come  of  this.** 

"  Don't  be  too  sure  of  that  1 "  said  be. 
"  Sit  down  I  —  You  have  had  the  moral  be- 
forehand, now  I  will  tell  you  the  story.*' 

Some  years  ago,  when  I  was  living  in 
Parchen,  the  Herr  Ratlisherr  Zarnekow 
was  still  living  in  Giistrow,  with  his  wife 
and  daughter,  and  his  sister-in-law  also  re- 
sided with  them.  The  three  women-folks 
used  to  go  out  driving  every  day,  in  a  lit- 
tle carriage  that  they  had,  with  a  seat  be- 
hind. In  front,  on  the  li(tle  box,  which 
was  removable,  sat  the  coachman,  the  Frau 
R'.ithi^herr  and  her  sister  sat  inside,  and  the 
.daughter  rode  on  the  seat  behind. 

One  day,  —  it  was  not  long  before 
Christmas,  —  the  coachman  came  in : 
"  Herr  Rathsherr,**  said  he, "  somebody  has 
stolen  the  box  from  our  carriage." 

Well,  the  Herr  Rathsherr  Zarnekow  was 
very  angry,  and  went  scolding  up  and  down 
the  room.  And,  just  at  this  moment,  his 
brother-in-law,  the  Herr  Rathsherr  Darius 
from  Parchen,  drove  up  to  the  door.  In 
those  days,  the  Parchen  magistrates  were 
mostly  men  of  mature  years,  who  had  sown 
their  wild  oats ;  but  the  Herr  Rathsherr 
Darius  had  still  a  great  appetite  for  prac- 
tical jokes,  being  as  yet  a  supernumerary. 
He  had  been  so,  to  be  sure,  for  some  three- 
and-twenty  years,  and  mi^ht  have  got 
through  with  his  nonsense;  but  he  said  to 
himself:  "  Of  what  use  is  it,  while  I  am 
only  playing  R^ithsherr,  to  put  on  a  long 
face  and  pretend. to  be  wise?'*  and  went 
on  cracking  his  jokes,  at  the  expense  of 
other  people.  For  all  that,  I  would  not 
have  advised  any  one  to  attempt  a  practi- 
cal joke  at  his  expense  ;  then  he  would  put 
on  the  Herr  Rathsherr  at  once,  and  what 
was  lacking  in  dignity  would  be  n^ade  up 
in  craftiness. 

As  the  Herr  Rathsherr  Darius  entered 
the  room,  he  was  full  of  pleasure  at  seeing 
his  friends  again,  and  the  Herr  Rathsherr 
Zarnekow  was  full  of  vexation  about  the 
stolen  box;  and  when  the  women-folks 
came  in,  they  were  half  glad  at  seeing 
their  brother,  and  half  sorry  at  not  seeing 
the  box.  Their  riding  must  be  given  up 
for  the  present ;  there  was  no  place  for  the 
coachman ;  for  that  he  should  sit  behind 
with  the  daughter  was  not  to  be  thought 
of.  They  talked  about  the  matter  for  a 
while,  and  at  last  all  went  out  to  look  at 
the  carriage,  and  the  Herr  Darius  looked 
very  carefully  at  the  place  where  the  box 


fitted  on,  and  thought  to  himself:  ^  That 
would  be  a  fine  Christmas  present  tomak) 
your  sister  1"  He  was  going  to  Rostoc: 
on  business,  and  could  attend  to  the  mat- 
ter then. 

In  the  evening,  after  supper,  the  Giis- 
trow Rathsherr  and  Parchen  Rathsherr 
talked  over  their  city  afiairs :  how  theniev 
fire  engines  were  tested  at  Giistrow,  and 
the  city  gaol  repaired  at  Parchen,  ho7 
often  the  streets  should  be  swept,  and  bov 
far  the  magistrates  were  justified  in  inter- 
fering, lu  such  discourse,  the  Herr  Darius 
had  rather  the  advantage  of  his  broth- 
er-in-law, for  he  had  a  great  many  new 
ideas  in  his  capacity  of  supernumerary, 
which  the  Herr  KOithsherr  Zarnekow,  with 
his  yearly  salary,  had  gradually  learned  to 
dispense  with.  And  when  the  two  coun- 
cil men  had  settled  all  the  affairs  of  their 
respective  cities  to  their  satisfaction,  they 
went  to  bed,  and  slept  the  sleep  of  the  just* 

**  I,  for  my  part,**  said  Uncle  Matthias, 
rubbing  his  head,  as  if  new  ideas  were 
sprouting  there,  —  *'  I  cannot  help  asking 
myself  why,  when  the  Herr  Burmeisters 
have  their  Police  and  Fire  Convention 
every  year,  should  not  the  Herr  Rathsherrs 
also  hold  a  Convention  V  of  course  at  the 
expense  of  the  city.  For  ever  since  the 
time  when  our  two  Herrs  talked  it  all  over 
between  themselves  the  engines  in  Giis- 
trow and  Parchen  have  always  been  regu- 
larly tested ;  and  the  advantage  is  manifest." 

So  the  Herr  Rathsherr  Darius  went  on 
his  journey  to  Rostock,  and  after  five  or 
six  days  he  came  back,  and  had  a  great 
box  on  the  back  of  his  carriage,  and  his 
brother-in-law  Zarnekow  inquired :  '•  What 
have  you  in  that  great  box  V  " 

The  spirit  of  mischief  suggested  to  the 
Herr  Darius  that  here  was  a  good  chance 
for  a  joke,  and  he  answered:  **Eh,  jnst 
think  of  it  1  There  was  a  fellow  in  Ros- 
tock with  wild  beasts,  and  he  had  a  gi- 
raffe which  had  just  died;  and  because  I 
thought  it  would  please  our  head-master, 
I  have  brought  the  skin  and  the  bones  for 
him ;  for  he  has  been  trying  to  get  up  a 
Cabinet  of  Natural-History  specimens,  for 
our  high  school,  and  I  thought  such  a  gi- 
raffe would  be  a  good  be^^inning.'*  AuJ 
he  thought  to  himself:  '*  What  a  surprise 
it  will  be,  when  they  open  ;he  box  out  of 
curiosity  to  see  the  giraffe,  and  discover 
the  carriage-box ! " 

But  the  Herr  Rathsherr  Zarnekow  and 
his  women-folks  were  not  so  curious  about 
giraffes,  and  when  the  Herr  Rathsherr  D.i- 
rius  had  gone  off,  next  morning,  and  had 
taken  particular  care  to  leave  ttio  box  be- 
hind   him,    the    Herr    Zarnekow   passed 
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through  the  entry,  and  saw  it  standing 
there,  and  exclaimed :  *^  God  ble^  me  1 
There  has  Darius  gone  off  and  forgotten 
his  giraffe  !  Fika  I  Run  out  and  inquire 
if  there  is  any  opportunity  of  sending  to 
Parchen.*' 

An  opportunity  was  soon  found,  and 
Herr  Rathsherr  Zamekow  said  to  the  car- 
rier: "No  letter  is  necessary.  My  com- 
pliments to  the  Herr  Rathsherr  Darius,  and 
I  send  him  his  giraffe." 

As  the  carrier  drove  up  to  the  Herr 
Rathsherr's  door,  in  Piirchen,  and  was  tak- 
ing down  the  box  from  his  wagon,  old 
Bohn,  the  goldsmith,  stood  bv  and  asked : 
'*  What  is  in  that  box?" 

'*  A  giraffe,"  said  the  carrier. 

And  Bohn  the  goldsmith  told  it  to  Freu- 
dentbaler  the  Jew,  and  Freudenthaler  the 
Jew  to  Stand  the  distiller,  and  Stand 
the  distiller  to  Ililgendorp  the  baker,  and 
an  hour  had  not  passed  before  the  whole 
city  was  informed  that  Herr  Rathsherr  Da- 
rioB  had  purchased  a  giraffe.  Meanwhile, 
the  Rathsherr  Darius  was  returning  from 
the  Council,  and  as  he  turned  into  the 
street  where  he  lived,  old  Jochen  Hilgen- 
dorp  was  standing  at  his  door,  and  said : 
"  Good  morning,  Herr  Rathsherr  1  Your 
giraffe  has  come." 

"  What  the  devil  I  "  thought  the  Rath- 
sherr. And  when  he  came  to  his  own 
house,  there  was  old  Bohn  the  goldsmith. 
who  said :  "  Herr  Riithsherr,  when  you  let 
the  giraffe  out  of  the  box,  let  us  see  the 
beast  I " 

The  Herr  Rathsherr  suspected  the  state 
of  things,  and  when  he  opened  the  door,  — 
sure  enough  1  —  there  stood  his  giraffe 
box. 

"  What  a  blockhead  of  a  brother-in- 
law  I  "  cried  he.  "  I  wanted  to  give  him  a 
pleasant  surprise,  and  he  has  made  me  a 
laughing-stock  to  all  the  people.  —  Throw 
the  confounded  thing  out  of  the  house  I  " 

The  Frau  Rathsherr  Darius  now  sent  to 
make  inquiries  of  the  shopkeepers,  if  there 
were  any  opportunity  of  sending  to  Giis- 
trow  and  Rostock ;  she  had  a  box  to  send 
to  Giistrow,  and  a  lot  of  empty  wine  bot- 
tles to  Rostock.  The  maid  soon  returned, 
saying :  **•  Herr  Zichurius  sends  his  compli- 
ment':, and  Snakenborg  the  carrier  is  going 
to-morrow  to  Giistrow  and  Rostock,  and 
if  the  Frau  Rathsherr  will  trust  him  with 
the  business,  he  will  attend  to  it." 

So  that  was  settled,  and  as  the  carrier 
was  starting  off,  next  morniuj,  the  shop- 
keeper Zichurius,  said  to  him  ; 

"  Well,  and  the  Frau  Ratnsherr's  box  — " 

"  Yes,'*  laujxhed  the  carrier,  "  the  box 
with  the  giraffe  I    I  know  —  1  know  !     The 


Frau  Rathsherr  herself  told  me.  —  A  droll 
piece  of  business,  Herr  Zichurius  !  " 

'*  Well,  take  good  care  of  it,  then,"  said 
the  shopkeeper,  and  the  carrier  drove  off. 

The  Herr  Rathsherr  was  thoroughly 
vexed  over  his  giraffe,  and  his  poor  wife 
had  to  suffer  from  his  ill  temper  ;  but  after 
two  or  three' days  it  passed  off,  and  the 
Frau  Rathsherr  was  sitting  one  afternoon 
in  quiet  content  over  her  coffee,  and  say- 
ing to  herself:  *•  Thank  Heaven,  that  un- 
lucky business  is  over ! "  —  when  the  door 
opened,  and  the  post-boy  brought  in  two 
letters,  one  for  the  Herr  Rathsherr,  and  one 
for  the  Frau  Rathsherr,  both  from  Ros- 
tock. 

The  Frau  Rathsherr  opened  hers,  and  as 
she  glanced  at  it,  her  hands  fell  down  in 
her  lap,  and  she  ejaculated  :  ^'  Good  Hea- 
vens 1  what  is  this  ?  " 

The  wine  merchant  in  Rostock  wrote 
that  the  bottles  had  arrived  safely;  but 
also  a  box,  which,  the  carrier  had  asserted, 
contained  a  giraffe,  and  he  inquired  what 
he  should  do  with  it. 

She  was  walking  up  and  down  the  room 
in  despair,  when  I — your  Uncle  Matthias 
—  happened  in,  and  she  came  up  to  me, 
crying  :  *•  Uncle  Matthias,"  —  for  every- 
body uncled  me,  even  then,  — "  what  shall 
I  do  ?  what  shall  I  do  ?  —  Do  you  know 
where  that  miserable  giraffe  is  now  V  " 

*"  In  Giistrow,"  said  I. 

*^  No,  in  Rostock,"  said  she,  and  told  me 
the  whole  story,  saying  that  if  her  hus- 
band should  know  of  this  new  blunder,  ho 
would  be  perfectly  wild  with  rage,  and  she 
would  not  have  a  moment's  pe^vce.  And 
with  that,  she  began  to  weep  bitterly. 

I  had  to  turn  away  my  face,  for  I  could 
not  help  laughing,  to  save  myself;  but  I 
soon  controlled  myself,  and  began  to  com- 
fort her,  saying :  "  Never  mind  1  The  gi- 
raffe shall  arrive  at  his  destination  yet.  I 
am  going  to  Rostock,  to-morrow,  and  if 
you  will  trust  the  matter  to  me,  I  will  see 
the  confounded  giraffe  safely  delivered  to 
the  Herr  Rathsherr  Zamekow,  when  I  come 
back  to  Giistrow.  To-day  is  Tuesday,  and 
next  Friday  is  Christmas  eve,  so  it  will  get 
there  just  in  the  nick  of  time." 

Well,  she  was  very  glad,  and  very  thank- 
ful, and  then  the  Herr  Rathsherr  Darius 
came  in,  and  said :  "  Good  evening  I  "  She 
made  signs  to  me,  not  to  breathe  a  word 
of  it  to  him,  and  gave  him  his  letter  from 
Rostock.  He  read  the  letter,  and  when  he 
had  read  it,  he  smote  angrily  on  the  table 
with  his  fist,  and  said : 

"  The  devil  take  the  old  lawsuit !  I 
must  go  to  Rostock  again,  to-morrow  I " 

*•  That  is  very  convenient,"  said  I.    "  I 
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am  going  to  Rostock  to-morrow,  also ;  we 
can  travel  together." 

So  we  arranged  it,  and  early  the  next 
morning  we  were  sitting  in  our  carriage, 
driving  towards  Rostock. 

When  we  came  to  Giistrow,  I  said : 
"  Will  you  not  go  round  to  your  brother- 
in-law's,  while  the  horses  are  resting  ?  " 

^^  No  1 "  said  the  Herr  Rathsherr,  getting 
ax)gry  with  me.  "  My  brother-in-law  is  a 
blockhead,  and  his  women  folks  are  not  a 
whit  better.  I  wanted  to  give  him  a  pleas- 
ant surprise,  and  he  has  made  me  a  laugh- 
ing-stock." 

"  Ah !  "  said  I,  *•  because  of  the  giraffe." 

"  Hold  your  tongue  ! "  said  he.  "  I  will 
hear  nothing  more  of  it.  My  brother-in- 
law  has  the  box  by  this  time,  and  I  shall 
not  nve  him  a  chance  to  laugh  at  me." 

We  arrived  at  Rostock,  and  put  up  at 
the  Sun,  and  had  rooms  close  by  each  oth- 
er, I  number  8,  and  he  number  9;  and 
when  I  had  looked  after  my  little  baggage, 
I  went  out  to  attend  to  my  business,  and 
in  the  first  place  I  went  to  the  wine-mer- 
chant, Ahlers. 

**  Good  day,  Ahlers,"  said  I,  for  I  knew 
him  very  well ;  "  you  got  a  box  the  other 
day  from  the  Frau  £ithsherr  Darius,  of 
Parchen  ?  " 

"  Yes,'*  said  he,  laughing,  "  with  the  gi- 
raffe in  it." 

"Exactly,"  said  I.  .  "  Send  it  up  to  me, 
at  the  Sun,  to-morrow  morning ;  I  am  in 
number  8." 

"  AH  right,"  said  he,  "but  if  the  beast 
were  alive  when  he  came,  he  must  be  dead 
by  this  time,  for  we  have  not  fed  him." 

"  No  matter,"  said  I,  and  went  away. 

When  I  came  back,  late  in  the  evening, 
to  my  quarters,  and  was  going  up  to  my 
room,  the  waiter  said :  "  No  sir.  this  way  I 
You  sleep  in  No.  9.  The  Herr  Rathsherr's 
bed  was  too  short  for  him,  and  he  ex- 
changed with  you." 

"  Very  well,"  said  I,  thinking  no  harm, 
"  what  a  tall  fellow  he  is !  "  And  I  went 
to  bed  and  slept  till  morning. 

I  was  sitting  up,  drinking  my  coffee, 
when  I  heard  a  great  uproar  in  the  passage, 
and  as  I  put  my  head  out  of  the  door  from 
curiosity,  there  was  the  Herr  Rath:»herr 
Darius  running  about,  in  his  shirt,  scolding 
and  raving  and  foamiug  with  rage ;  and 
two  workmen  stood  by  a  large  box,  twirl- 
ing their  caps,  and  scratching  their  heads 
in  perplexity. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  said  I. 

"  That  cursed  giraffe  1 "  cried  the  Herr 
Rathsherr,  and  he  sprang  back  into  his 
room,  and  slammed  the  door  so  that  the 
house  shook. 


I  beckoned  the  workmen  to  bring  the 
box  into  my  room,  made  them  set  it  down 
near  the  bed,  and  threw  the  bed-clothti 
over  it. 

It  was.  not  long  before  the  Herr  Rath- 
sherr came  into  my  room,  and  sitting  dowo 
innocently  on  his  giraffe-box  began  scold- 
ing these  people,  and  everybody  else.  It 
was  all  a  contrived  plan,  and  he  knew  bi:» 
friends  in  Parchen  well  enough  who  bad 
managed  it;  but  he  would  be  even  witli 
them. 

"  What  did  you  tell  them  to  do  with  the 
box  ?  "  I  asked. 

**  I  told  the  fellows  to  throw  it  into  the 
Warnow  1 "  cried  he. 

"  Well,  make  vourself  easv  about  it 
then,"  said  I,  "  it  is  probably  there  by  this 
time." 

Then  we  talked  about  our  journey,  and 
agreed  that  we  must  be  off  before  daylight 
the  next  morning,  for  the  roads  were  so 
bad  with  the  rainy  weather  ;  and  when  I 
saw  that  he  was  going,  I  said  — for  the  gi- 
raffe-story tickled  me  amazingly,  —  **  Herr 
Rathsherr,"  said  I,  **perhaps  you  would  bet^ 
ter  sit  in  a  chair,  you  might  break  through 
the  cover  of  that  box." 

*'  What  box  ?  "  cried  he,  springing  up  as 
if  an  adder  had  stung  him. 

"  Oh,"  said  I,  "  your  giraffe  box,"  and  I 
pulled  off  the  cover  and  was  going  to  hare 
a  laugh  over  it.  He  stood  for  a  moment, 
looking  like  a  bull,  when  somebody  shakes 
a  red  cloth  before  his  eyes;  then  he 
glanced  at  me,  and  then  at  the  box,  and  I 
thought:  Now  I  shall  have  to  take  it  I  — 
Then  he  gave  the  box  a  vigorous  kick: 
"  Cursed  giraffe  nobsense  !  "  and  was  out 
of  the  room. 

But  the  whole  day  he  was  as  shy  of  me 
as'  a  cat  of  hot  porridge,  and  treated  me 
very  distantly,  and  when  I  looked  pleasant- 
ly at  him  he  turned  awny,  so  that  I  said 
to  mvself:  "What  shairi  do?  He  will 
never  ride  home  with  me  to-morrow.' 

Besides,  I  had  promised  the  Frau  Rath- 
sherr to  take  the  box  with  me  to  Gii-^trow. 
and  if  he  should  know  that  it  was  to  be  in 
the  same  carriage  with  himself,  of  cour  e 
he  would  not  go  a  step.  So  I  {rot  thf 
waiter  to  pact  up  the  box  in  black  waxetl 
linen,  and  called  our  coachman,  and  said: 
"  Jochen,  take  the  box  and  pack  it  in  the 
carriage  this  evening,  and  if  the  Herr 
Rathsherr  asks  you  what  U  in  it,  tell  him 
a  new  English  saddle,  which  you  are  tsk- 
ina  to  Schregel,  at  Moderitz." 

The  next  morning,  the  Herr  Rathsherr 
started  with  me,  and  as  we  drove  slowly 
in  the  darkness,  through  the  deep  mud,  he 
said  never  a  word. 
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So  we  came  as  far  as  Hogen  Sprenz,  and 
stopped  to  give  a  little  bread  to  the  horses, 
and  as  we  got  down  from  the  carriage,  he 
caught  sight  of  the  black  box.  He  was 
rather  startled,  and  looked  shyly  at  the  old 
box,  as  if  he  had  seen  a  goblin  sitting  be- 
hind the  carriage,  and  it  seemed  as  if  he 
had  a  terror  of  it ;  and  as  I  went  on  into 
the  house,  I  noticed  that  he  was  asking 
Jochen  about  it.  He  told  the  saddle  story, 
as  I  had  instructed  him,  and  the  Rathsherr 
was  guite  good-natured  when  he  came  in, 
and  went  on  talking  as  usual  afterward. 
But  the  roads  were  so  bad,  that  it  was  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon  before  we  reached 
Giistrow,  and  there  could  be  no  thought  of 
getting  hoo^  to  Parchen  that  night. 

So  we  sat  together  at  the  tavern,  and  I 
said  finally :  "  This  is  Christmas  Eve." 

^'  Yes,  it  is  Christmas  Eve,"  said  he. 

**  Are  you  not  going  to  see  your  broth- 
er-in-law ?  "  I  inquired. 

'*No,'*  said  he  shortly. 

"  Well,'*  said  I,  "  I  will  go  myself,  then, 
for  I  am  well  acquainted  with  him,  and  on 
Christmas  Eve  I  would  rather  be  in  a 
pleasant  family  circle  than  to  sit  at  a  tav- 
ern." And  I  stood  up,  and  began  to  set 
my  neck-handkerchief  straight. 

He  did  not  like  the  idea  of  my  going 
there  without  him,  so  he  ^ot  up,  saying : 
"  Well,  then,  I  will  go  with  you,  for  a  little 
wWle." 

So  we  went.  But  I  had  previously  said 
to  Jochen  :  "  About  eight  o'clock  you  are 
to  take  the  black  box,  and  put  it  in  the 
hall,  at  the  Herr  Rathsherr  Zarnekow's,and 
cry  out,  as  loud  as  you  can :  Yule-rap  I  " 

When  we  reached  Herr  Zarnekow's  it 
was  quite  dark  out  o^  doors,  but  the  warm 
room  was  bright  with  candles,  and  the 
faces  of  the  ladies  and  the  Herr  Rathsherr 
were  bright  with  joy  and  hope,  and  even 
the  Herr  Rathsherr  Darius  grew  lighter  of 
heart.  But  this  did  not  last  long.  Hardly 
had  he  begun  to  feel  quite  warm  and  com- 
fortable, when  the  Herr  Rathsherr  Zarne- 
kow  came  up  to  him,  laying  his  hand  on 
his  shoulder  in  a  friendly  way,  and  said : 
"  Well,  my  dear  brother-in-law,  did  you 
get  your  giraflfe-box  all  right?  " 

The  Herr  Rathsherr  Darius  looked  at 
him  doubtfully  to  see  what  he  meant,  and 
glanced  at  me  to  see  if  I  were  laughing ; 
but  as  he  observed  that  his  brother-in-law 
seemed  perfectly  honest  about  it,  and  I 
looked  quite  innocent,  for  I  would  not  al- 
low myself  to  laugh,  he  replied  curtly  : 

"Yes,  yesl  It  was  all  right."  But 
then  the  ladies  began  to  ask,  how  the  head- 
master was  pleased,  and  whether  the  crea- 
ture were  stuffed  yet,  and  how  large  it 


I  was ;  and  the  poor  Rathsherr  was  suffering 
I  torments,  and  pushed  his  chatr  back  and 
j  forth,  and  answered  merely  "  Yes  "  aud 
"  No,"  and  tore  up  the  cigar  lighters  into 
^  little  bits  and  threw  them  spitefully  about 
'  him  in  the  room. 

But  there  was  soon  an  end  of  hi<«  annoy- 
ance when  the  presents  began.  ^  The  Frau 
Rathsherr  got  a  black  silk  gown,  stiff 
enough  to  stand  alone,  if  you  should  set  it 
up  in  the  corner,  and  the  Herr  Rathsherr 
got  a  dressing-gown,  in  which  he  could  en- 
joy the  most  comfortable  of  naps,  and  the 
sister-in-law  received  the  half  of  a  Stuart 
ruff,  —  the  other  half  was  not  yet  finished, 

—  and  two-thirds  of  a  pair  of  stockings, — 
the  daughter  was  knitting  at  one  of  t^em, 

—  and  a  sewing-table,  one  leg  and  the  top 
of  which  were  still  lacking.  As  for  the 
daughter,  she  got  enough  to  rig  out  two 
daughters  from  top  to  toe.  Then  a  great 
bowl  of  punch  was  brought  in,  and  cakes 
and  nuts  and  apples,  and  we  were  all  as 
jolly  as  could  be.  The  Herr  Rathsherr 
Zarnekow  went  up  and  down  the  room, 
and  trimmed  the  candles,  and  hummed 
lively  airs,  and  beckoned  to  mo,  and, 
laughing,  whispered:  "This  is  only  the 
foretaste,  the  best  is  to  come ;  I  have  an 
agreeable  surprise  for  my  women-folks." 

And  the  Frau  Rathsherr  bent  over  to- 
wards me,  and  said :  **  See  how  happy 
Zarnekow  is  I  But  he  will  be  happier  by 
and  by ;  we  are  going  to  surprise  him  with 
a  Yule-rap." 

Well,  it  was  not  long,  before  the  sur- 
prises began.  "Yule  rap!"  cried  some- 
body at  the  door,  and  shoved  a  great 
fiackage,  done  up  in  cloth,  iflto  the  room, 
t  was  addressed  to  the  Herr  Rathsherr ; 
he  opened  it,  and  what  did  he  find  ?  —  A 
new  carriage-box. 

At  first,  the  Herr  Rathsherr's  face  wore 
rather  a  doubtful  expression,  and  he  looked 
at  the  ladies  like  a  cow  at  a  new  door; 
but  an  explanation  occurred  to  him,  and 
he  said  to  himself:  "What  rogues  they 
are !  They  have  spied  out  my  present,  and 
mean  to  baste  me  with  my  own  drippings. 

—  A  good  joke,"  he  added  aloud,  and 
laughed  pleasantly.  The  ladies  laughed 
too,  and  his  sister-in-law  said :  "  Zarnekow, 
you  never  thought  of  that,  did  you  ?  " 

"  Thought  of  it  ?  /  never  thought  of 
it  ?  Why  who  did  think  of  it,  then  ?  I 
thouffht  — ■" 

"  X  es,"  said  she,  **  and  we  thought  you 
had  no  idea  of  it,  and  it  would  be  a  sur- 
prise for  you." 

"  For  me  ?  "  asked  the  Herr  Rathsherr 
in  astonishment. 

"  Yes,  for  you,"  said  his  wife. 
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"This  is "  began  the  daughter  — 

"  Yule-rap  1 "  was  called  at  the  door 
again,  and  just  such  another  package  was 
shoved  in  this  time  :  *•  For  the  Frau  Rath- 
shcrr."    And  what  was  it  ?    Another  box  1 

The  Ilerr  Rath  she  rr  looked  at  the  ladies, 
and  then  at  me,  and  then  at  his  brother- 
in-law,  Darius,  and  pushed  back  his  smok- 
ing-cap,  and  finally  said :  "  Well,  two 
boxes  I     There  is  no  help  for  it  1 " 

**  Two  boxes !  "  cried  his  wife,  clasping 
her  hands  in  dismay:  "Good  gracious! 
Zarnekow,  we  thought " 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  and  I  thought  too " 

and  they  began  to  defend  themselves,  and 
defence  soon  became  recrimination. 

The  Herr  Rathshorr  Darius  was  laugh- 
ing in  his  sleeve,  and  he  leaned  over  to  me, 
8ayin<r : 

"  Thank  God,  my  confounded  box  is  on 
its  travels,  —  the  devil  knows  where,  —  if 
that  should  come  too,  the  business  would 
be  complete.** 

"  Yule-rap  1  *'  cried  a  voice  in  the  hall. 

"  So,"  said  I  to  myself,  "  Misfortune, 
take  your  course !  **  for  I  recognized  Jo- 
cben's  voice.  The  door  opened,  and  my 
black  box  was  brought  in,  with  the  in- 
scription :  "  To  the  Herr  Rathsherr,  and 
the  Frau  Rathsherr  Zarnekow  ;  "  for  I  had 
got  it  ready  myself. 

Scarcely  had  the  Herr  Rathsherr  Darius 
seen  the  black  box,  when  he  sprang  up 
and  ran  towards  it ;  he  looked  at  it  with 
an  expression  which  was  far  from  amiable ; 
one  would  have  thought  he  was  suffering 
from  thd  toothache,  and  supposed  the  box 
to  be  filled  with  instruments  for  extracting 
teeth ;  he  looked  at  it,  as  if  he  were  ready 
to  do  battle  with  whatever  enemy  might 
be  confined  there.  "Why  this  is  —  this 
is  — "  and  he  looked  at  me  suspiciously. 

"Addressed  to  me  and  my  wife,"  said 
Herr  Zarnekow,  and  he  began  to  cut  off 
the  black  cover.  But  the  moment  the 
box,  with  its  marks,  came  to  light,  the 
Herr  Rathsherr  Darius  pushed  aside  the 
Herr  Rathsherr  Zarnekow,  and  seating 
himself  quickly  on  the  box-cover,  spread 
his  coat  tails  over  it.  "  It  is  a  mistake  I  " 
he  shouted,  "  It  is  a  mistake  I  This  is  a 
saddle  for  Schrejrel,  at  Moderitz." 

"  No  1  '*  said  the  Herr  Rathsherr  Zarne- 
kow ;  "  No !  "  said  the  Frau  Rathsherr ; 
"  No  1 "  said  the  other  two  ladies,  and 
"  No  I  "  said  I,  likewise ;  "  He  is  only  jok- 
ing." He  was  dragged  off  the  box,  amid 
great  laughter  and  jesting,  and  as  the 
marks  appeared,  the  Herr  Rathsherr  Zar- 
nekow cried : 

"Why,  good  heavens!  Darius,  this  is 
your  gir afire-box  I  " 


"  Cursed  box ! "  shouted  the  Herr  Rath- 
sherr. Let  me  out  I  Let  me  out  I  I  want 
to  go  home  I  *' 

But  the  ladies  stood  between  him  and 
the  door,  laughing  and  protesting :  What 
if  it  had  come  out  that  the  present 
was  from  him ;  it  was  still  a  surprise  for 
them,  for  they  did  not  know  what  was 
in  the  box. 

The  Herr  Rathsherr  Darius  threw  him- 
self, in  i^'ilent  rage,  into  the  sofa  corner,  and 
with  a  prim  laugh,  he  muttered :  "  Well, 
well !  Take  your  surprise  then !  I  hare 
had  enough  of  the  kind  I  And  as  for 
you,"  —  turning  savagely  upon  me,  — 
" you  miy  go  home  alone,  tomorrow !  Not 
another  .-  tep  will  I  ride  with  you  1 " 

So  the  box  was  opened,  and  out  came? ~ 
A  new  carriage  box.  Bless  me !  what  a 
face  the  Herr  Rathsherr  Zarnekow  had, 
and  how  the  re^t  of  the  family  looked! 

The  Herr  Rathsherr  Darius  had  got  into 
a  spiteful  mood,  and  laughed  loudly,  "  Do 
you  see,  Zarnekow,  you  blockhead !  Yea 
made  me  the  sport  of  all  Parchen,  sending 
the  box  after  me;  now  you  have  yoar 
giraffe  I  You  see,  Zarnekow,  it  never  rains 
but  it  pours  I  You  see,  Zarnekow,  now  let 
us  .put  them  all  three  in  a  row,  and  yoa 
can  take  a  good  look  at  your  presents  1  It 
is  a  pity  you  hadn't  another,  and  then  yoa 
could  each  have  your  own  private  box  !'* 
But  he  turned  pale  with  terror,  as  the  dgor 
opened  again. 

The  Herr  Rathsherr  Zarnekow's  coadi- 
man,  Friedrich,  came  in,  with  something 
on  his  shoulder,  and  said  :  "  Herr  3ath- 
sherr,  I  have  a  pleasant  surprise  for  yon, 
too,  this  Christmas  Eve,  —  our  old  box  has 
been  found.     Here  it  is !  "    And  he  set  the 

fourth  box  down  on  the  floor. 

.  .  .  •  • 

"  And  now,  my  son,"  added  Uncle  Mat- 
thias, when  he  had  told  the  story,  "yon 
have  a  specimen  of  pleasant  surprises; 
now  make  the  application,  and  tell  me  what 
you  were  going  to  surprise  your  mother 
with.'' 

I  opened  my  package,  and  exhibited  a 
pair  of  spectacles. 

"  Oh !  "  said  he.  "  Spectacles !  what 
made  you  think  of  those  V  " 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  we  were  sitting  ronnd 
the  table  the  other  evening,  and  mother 
was  trying  to  thread  her  needle  and  it 
wouldn*t  go,  and  she  got  vexed  over  it, 
and  said :  '  I  shall  certainly  have  to  boy  a 
pair  of  spectacles,'  —  and  so  I  thought  of  it." 

"  Well,  wait  a  moment,"  said  my  uncle ; 
and  he  called  my  lister  Lizette  and  asked : 
"Lizette,  what  are  you  going  to  give 
mother  ?  " 
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**  You  mustn't  tell,  uncle/'  said  she.  **  A 
pair  of  spectacles." 

**  And  you,  August  ?  "  / 

August  was  a  stout,  ruddy  youth,  and 
used  to  stammer  dreadfully,  and  when  he 
was  embarrassed,  or  taken  by  surprise,  he 
couldu't  get  out  a  word.  He  could  sing, 
however,  and  Uncle  Matthias  had  in- 
structed him  that  under  such  circum- 
stances he  might  sing  his  reply.  August 
pat  on  a  broad  smile,  and  began  to  stam- 
mer. **  Sing,  child  !  "  said  Uncle  Matthias, 
and  August  sansf,  in  a  fine,  clear  voice,  to 
the  tune  of  the  Maiden*s  Wreath : 

*'  I'll  give  my  mother  some  speotacles, 
With  a  blue  ribbon  ti-i-ed.*' 
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That  will  do,  my  son,"  said  Uncle 
Matthias,  and  turned  to  me  again :  **  What 
do  you  say,  now  V  " 

I  bad  noihing  to  say. 

"  Don't  you  see  ?  "  he  went  on,  *<  your 
mother  would  have  been  more  vexed  than 
pleased  over  three  pairs  of  spectacles; 
and  thoQgli  she  is  such  a  reasonable  wo- 
man, it  might  have  seemed  to  her  very 
unkind.  Cume  here  1 ''  he  added,  stepping 
to  the  window,  *'  what  is  that  lying  on  the 
ground?  " 

**  Snow,"  said  I,  "  it  is  winter." 

**  Right  1"  said  he,  "  and  the  snow  and 
the  winter  will  pass  away,  and  the  spring 
will  come,  but  not  all  at  once ;  no,  gradu- 
ally ;  and  so  with  the  summer  and  autumn, 
until  winter  comes  again,  the  whole  year 
tbrongh ;  and  if  the  Lord  should  surprise 
us  in  the  winter  with  soft,  warm  weather, 
or  in  summer  with  a  cold,  stiff  North  wind, 
you  children  would  get  the  snuffles,  and  we 


old  folks  should  catch  our  deaths  of  cold. 
This  is  the  way  the  Lord  does  things,  and 
he  knows  what  is  best ;  and  when  we  poor 
human  beings  try  to  improve  upon  his 
ways,  we  do  foolish  things  enough.  Joy 
and  sorrow,  when  they  come  upon  us  un- 
expectedly, are  like  a  two-edged  sword, 
and  one  must  have  a  firm  bead  and  a  stout 
heart  to  be  able  to  turn  them  aside  and 
not  be  overcome  by  them.  Yes,  my  son, 
even  joy,  when  it  is  unexpected,  has  a  taste 
of  pain;  if  it  is  a  little  thing  it  may  be 
embarrassment  or  annoyance,  if  a  ereat 
one  it  may  result  in  future  misery.  Look 
at  the  miller's  apprentice,  who  was  carry- 
ing home  a  bushel  6f  wheat,  the  very  day 
when  he  won  the  great  prize  in  the  lottery ; 
what  an  unhappy  man  he  has  been  ever 
since  1  And  if  the  King  of  Prussia  should 
marry  our  old  cook  tomorrow,  —  which 
she  may  possibly  have  imagined,  for  the 
foolish  creati\re  reads  romances,  —  as  a 
queen,  she  would  be  a  laughing  stock  to 
the  whole  country ;  for  she  is  an  old  fool, 
and  will  always  be  a  fool,  and  is  fit  for 
nothing  but  a  cook.  Every  experienced 
and  intelligent  farmer  will  tell  you,  that 
the  richest  and  most  prosperous  year  is 
that  which  runs  its  peaceful  and  regular 
course;  and  I  can  tell  you  that  the  happi- 
est human  life  is  the  one  which,  so  far  as 
possible,  remains  free  from  surprises." 

With  that  he  turned  away,  and  his 
cheerful  old  face  had  grown  sad. 

Now,  I  kno^  that  he  was  right,  but 
then  I  was  not  quite  ready  to  believe  him ; 
but  I  remembered  his  words,  and  they  had 
one  good  efiect  upon  me :  I  have  never  in 
my  life  bought  a  share  in  a  lottery. 


•  DnpATCHES  from  the  inundated  distriots  of 
Italy  give  a  melancholy  picture  of  their  present 
oonditioQ.  Trees  lie  flat  on  the  ground,  rooted 
up  by  the  force  of  the  floods.  The  meadows 
and  fields  are  strewn  with  sand  and  stones. 
One-third  of  the  houses  facing  the  river  at  Cas- 
almaggiore  are  entirely  covered  by  the  water. 
Those  which  are  not  destroye*!  are  abandoned. 
The  wealthy  have  fled  the  neighbourhood;  the 
poor  wander  about,  trusting  to  charity  for  their 
subsistence.    No  such  inundation  of  the  Po,  a 


correspondent  of  the  Daily  JVttoa  says,  has 
been  seen  during  the  present  century.  The  full 
extent  of  the  waste  and  ruin  caused  by  the  in- 
undation, the  same  writer  says,  cannot  yet  be 
estimated,  but  the  work  of  restoring  the  banks 
of  the  Po  will  probably  oost  the  Government' 
£200,000.  The  Italian  soldiers  are  said  to  have 
behaved  with  great  courage  and  energy.  The 
King  leaves  Rome  for  Naples  on  Saturday,  and 
returns  on  the  20th  inst.        paii  Mall  Budget 
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From  Temple  Bar. 
A  MKIHORABLE  POPE. 

Of  the  thou'^ands  of  intelligent  persons 
from  all  quarter!^  of   the  globe  who   an- 
nually visit   the  Eternal  City,  how  many 
are  there  who  taWe  away  with  them   on 
their  departure  any  more  distinct  impres- 
sion of  the  scenes  that  have  in  the  course  of 
centuries  been    enacted  within  its   walls 
than  that  it  wa?  once  the  seat  of  a  secular 
empire  which  has  long  since  passed  away, 
ana  of  a  spiritual  empire  which  is  slowly 
nodding  to  its  fall?    They  have  schoolboy 
recollections  of  mythical  kings,  of  stubborn 
tribunes  of  the  people,  of  grasping  consuls, 
of  ostentatious  Cas'iars,  and  no  recollection 
at  all  of  solemn,  erudite,  worldly  saintly, 
licentious  cardinals,  and  of  pious,  impious, 
cynical,  superstitious,  canonized,  accursed, 
indolent,    energetic,     contemptible,     ever 
memorable  Popes.     They  fancy    they  are 
acquainted  with   the   history  of  the   most 
marvellous  city  the  world  has  ever  seen ;  yet 
it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  of  its  pagan 
history  they  know  but  little,  and  of  its  pa- 
pal history  absolutely  nothing. 

Yet  as  far  as  that  dramatic  interest  is 
concerned  which  springs  from  the  play  of 
individual  character,  and  which  has  such 
attractions  for  the  modern  public,  it  is  al- 
most bevond  doubt  that  the  Papacy  offers 
a  wider  and  more  varied  field  than  either 
Republican  or  Imperial  Rome.  The  long 
story  of  the  Pontiffs  is  studded  with  exam- 
ples of  every  form  of  public  and  private 
virtue,  of  public  and  private  vice.  The 
peculiar  mode  of  papal  election  has  raised 
to  the  pontifical  chair  men  from  all  ranks 
of  society,  from  almost  every  European 
nation,  and  of  all  conceivable  types  of 
character.  Now  we  see  a  Leo  the  First, 
armed  only  with  a  majestic  person,  an 
imposing  mission,  a  flowing  beard,  and 
a  spotless  character,  rolling  back  by  his 
mere  presence  the  tide  of  Attila's  inva- 
sion. Then  we  behold  an  infamous  boy, 
bearing  the  title  of  John  the  Twelfth, 
wallowing  in  homicide,  incest,  perjury, 
and  sacrilege,  and  answering  the  threats 
of  his  cardinals  by  mutilating  some  and 
excommunicating  the  rest.  Anon  a 
versatile,  accomplished  Leo  the  Tenth  rises 
before  us,  the  companion  of  wits  and  poets, 
the  patron  of  architects  and  musicians,  a 
Cyprian  crowned  with  the  tiara.  Turn  we 
back  the  page,  and  a  Hildebrand  is  thun- 
dering in  our  ears,  forcing  an  emperor  on 
his  knees,  and  claiming  for  himself  and  his 
Buccerisors  a  practical  supremacy  over  kings 
and  peoples.  But  that  does  not  prevent  a 
Benedict  the  Ninth  from  selling  the  Pope- 
dom, to  whic  1  he  had  been  raised  by  the 


violence  of  his  father,  the  Count  of  Tas- 
culam,  to  a  simoniacal  priesr,  and  after 
spending  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  in  shame- 
'  less  debauchery,  from  recovering  his  throne 
'  and  poisoning  his  rival.  The  history  of 
the  Papacy  is  one  long  drama,  in  which 
every  pas  ion  plays  a  part,  in  which  the 
most  earthly  motives  are  abetted  by  celes- 
tial sanctions,  in  which  the  chief  actors 
succeed  each  other  with  unexampled  rapid- 
ity, where  poetical  justice  plays  its  due 
part,  and  where  it  seldom  happens  that  we 
are  sent  away  with  a  disappointing  anti- 
climax. 

Of  all  the  men  who  have  filled  what  ia 
called  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter  there  is  no 
more  interesting  and  on  the  whole  more 
respectable  figure  than  that  of  Sixtas  the 
Fifth,  a  fairly  good  biography  of  whom  has 
just  been  presented  to  the  English  public. 
As  a  diplomatist,  Baron  Hiibner  naiurally 
dwells  with  much  unction  on  those  pas- 
sages of  the  Pope*s  life  in  which  be  played 
the  politician,  and  coped  alternately  with 
Queen  Elizabeth  of  England,  Philip  of 
Spain.  Henry  of  France,  Rudolph  of  Aus- 
tria, the  Grand  Turk,  and  the  Venetian 
Republic.  It  is  on  the  relations  of  Sixtas 
with  the  various  powers  of  Europe  that  the 
accomplished  author  alone  throws  any  fresh 
light.  Where  the  mere  personal  history 
of  the  Pontiff  is  concerned,  he  discrimi- 
nates rather  than  discovers.  Indeed  there 
was  little  more  to  be  known.  That  little, 
however,  is  of  such  remarkable  interest,  , 
that  whilst  altogether  discarding  that  por- 
tion of  his  career  on  which  Baron  Hiibner 
dilates  so  extensively,  we  shall  make  no 
apology  for  inviling  our  readers  to  follow 
us  as  we  track  the  footsteps  of  the  singu- 
lar person  who.  born  in  the  very  lowest 
rank  of  life,  embraced  the  habit  of  Saint 
Francis,  and,  borne  along  by  no  tide  of 
fortune,  save  such  as  springs  from  ability, 
energy,  and  opportunity  combined,  was 
freely  elected  to  be  the  head  of  Catholic 
Christendom,  and  into  little  more  than  five 
years  crowded  the  activity  of  a  life-time. 

He  was  born  on  the  ISth  of  December. 
1521,  the  very  year  that  Luther  was  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  the  Diet  of  Worms, 
and  swore  to  go  there,  though  as  many  dev- 
ils should  set  at  him  &s  there  were  tiles  on 
the  house-tops.  But  his  birthplace  was 
far  removed  from  the  manifestoes  of 
monarchs  and  the  protests  of  reformers. 
The  sea  alone  surged  round  the  humble 
dwelling  where  he  first  saw  the  light;  and 
oftener  than  not  its  smooth  surface  was 
scarcely  crisped  by  the  wind.  Grottamare 
stands  on  the  Italian  shore  of  the  Adriatic, 
in  the  very  centre  of  a  long  strip  of  coast, 
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in  the  March  of  Ancona,  whose  genial  cli- 
mate and  luxuriant  soil  have  long  made  of 
it  one  smiling  garden.  When  the  adranc- 
ing  arms  of  the  Ottoman  scared  the  more 
timid  or  the  less  pliant  Christians  of  Dal- 
matia  and  Illyria  from  their  homes,  they 
alighted,  like  wearied  sea-birds,  on  the  op- 
poeite  shore,  and  .their  Sclavonian  descent 
ma  J  be  traced  to  this  day  in  many  a  high- 
cheeked  face  and  swarthy  skin.  Among 
them  was  one  to  whom  tradition,  accurate- 
ly or  not,  has  f^iven  the  name  of  Z^anetto 
Peretti ;  but  between  the  exile  and  his  de- 
scendant, Peretto  Peretti,  even  local  report 
18  silent,  and  of  the  latter  we  should  cer- 
tainly never  have  heard  anything  if  he  had 
not  been  the  father  of  a  Pope.  His  native 
place  was  Montalto  —  not  to  be  confound- 
ed with  Montalto  on  the  other  coast-line  of 
Italy,  between  Orbetello  and  Civita  Vec- 
chia  —  but  extreme  poverty,  terminating  in 
debt,  drove  him  down  to  Grottamare,  a 
spot  between  Fermo  and  ArcoU,  then  as 
now  covered  with  groves  of  orange  and 
lemon,  and  famed  for  the  softness  of  its 
climate.  There  he  contrived,  according  to 
an  opinion  cherished  by  both  Bauke  and 
Baron  Hubner,  to  hire  a  small  plot  of 
'rround ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  he  cul- 
tivated it  for  Ludovico  Vecchia,  of  Fermo. 
It  is  certain  that  his  wife,  the  future  moth- 
er of  Sixtus  the  Fifth,  assisted  in  keeping 
Vecchia*s  house  in  order ;  and  as  when~  a 
hero  cannot  be  proved  to  be  of  illustrious 
parentage,  the  other  extreme  is  relied  upon 
as  a  source  of  interest,  and  every  straw 
clutched  at  to  deepen  the  obscurity  of  his 
origin,  several  writers  have  spoken  of  his 
aunt  as  a  washerwoman.  The  sole  ground 
for  this  statement  is  the  t  tory  that,  when  a 
child,  he  was  nearly  drowned  in  a  pond 
where  his  aunt  was  washing,  and  that  she 
luckily  pulled  him  out  in  time.  But  a  more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  Italian  life  in 
such  places  as  Grottamare  lets  us  know 
that  washing  is  any  woman's  business  at 
times,  and  no  woman's  business  in  particu- 
lar. The  boy  himself,  when  old  enough, 
was  set  to  tend  sheep,  to  watch  fruit,  even 
to  keep  an  eye  on  the  swine ;  and  we  seem 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  these  early  days  on 
one  occasion  when  the  Pope,  vexed  at  the 
dilatoriness  of  Philip  the  Second  in  de- 
spatching his  armada  against  England,  ex- 
claimed, ''  He  is  like  the  watchdog  that 
does  not  eat  the  cauliflowers,  but  will  not 
allow  anybody  else  to  do  so." 

It  was  at  Grottamare  that  Felice  Peretti 
was  bom,  the  name  of  Felix  having  been 
pitched  upon  by  his  father  in  consequence 
of  a  dream  that  had  visited  him  whilst  his 
worthy  spouse  was  yet  with  child.     The 
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purport  of  the  dream  was  to  no  less  eflbot 
than  that  the  offspring  of  the  humble  pair 
would  live  to  be  Pope ;  and  how  deeply 
the  idea  had  sunk  into  the  family  mind  is 
proved  not  only  by  the  auspicious  title 
affixed  to  him,  but  by  another  fact  as  well 
attested  as  local  traditions  ever  can  be.  In 
many  parts  of  Italy  to  this  day  beggary  by 
children  is  no  shame,  and  is  conducted  in  a 
semi-playful,  -semi-conversational  manner 
highly  diverting.  We  can  remember  be- 
ing saluted  by  a  bevy  of  rosy  well-to-do 
children  near  Assisi  in  the  following  strain, 
which  they  chanted  merrily  as  they  ran 
along,  and  which  in  all  likelihood  had  come 
down  to  them  from  the  time  of  Saint  Fran- 
cis : 

**  O  Signorina 

Qaalobe  cosina 

Per  oaritade, 

Che  la  Madonna 

£  tutti  i  santi 

Ti  dia  bene,"  &c 

In  some  such  verses  little  Felix  and  his 
faithful  sister  Camilla  doubtless  sued  for 
bcuocchi  from  the  passing  stranger ;  but  the 
sister  never  forgot  to  add  that  ner  brother, 
who  was  one  day  to  be  Pope,  would  pay 
back  the  timely  alms  tenfold.  How  much 
the  haiocchi  were  really  needed  may  be 
guessed  from  the  fact  that  Peretto  was  of- 
ten unable  to  scrape  together  the  five  of 
them  which  was  the  monthly  pay  of  the 
Grottamare  schoolmaster  ;  and  when  sav- 
ing and  begging  together  failed  to  bring 
the  modest  tax,  Felice  used  to  steal  out 
and  snatch  a  lesson  from  the  books  which 
the  boys  now  and  then  left  lying  by  the 
roadside,  as  they  played  and  romped  on 
their  way  to  school  or  on  their  return  from 
it. 

But  long  before  the  day  that  Democracy 
was  invented  there  was  a  broad  road  open 
to  merit,  provided  only  that  it  was  of  a 
tough  and  sterling  sort.  Of  the  Roman 
Church  it  might  have  been  then  said,  with 
far  more  truth  than  Mr.  Disraeli  has  said 
it  of  the  English  constitution,  that  within 
its  dominion  power  was  a  privilege  within 
reach  of  all  who  struggled  to  attain  it. 
No  poor  or  obscurely-born  person  can  hope 
in  this  country  to  scale  the  noble  heicrhts 
of  influence  unless  he  spends  half  his  life 
at  the  bottom  occupied  in  the  endeavour  to 
become  rich.  Felice  Peretti  never  became 
much  richer  than  he  was  at  starting,  if 
wealth  is  to  be  counted  by  a  well-filled 
purse.  An  avenue  was  open  to  him  guard- 
ed by  no  golden  Cerberus,  and  at  an  early 
age  he  stood  within  it.  It  has  been  said 
that  every  French  soldier  carries  a  mar- 
shal's baton  in  his  knapsack.    EveVy  priest 
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then  carried  the  tiara  ander  his  casaook ; 
nnd  it  required  neibher  birt!)  nor  affluence 
for  a  man  to  aspire  to  the  tonsure.     £\ren 
already  the  Peretti  fatnily  was   linked  to 
that  respectable  institution,  the  Church,  by 
one  of  its  membera,  Fra  Saivatore,  a  Fran- 
ciscan monk ;  and  thanks  to  his  interven- 
tion the  aspiring  lad  was  taken  into  the 
Franciscan  monastery  at  Montalto,  and  in- 
doctrinated in  all  the  learning  which  such 
a  community  could  convey.     So  rapid  was 
his  progress  and  so  delighted  were  his  in- 
structors at  his  quick  apprehen3ion  that, 
when  he  was  yet   but    twelve   years  of 
age,  they  clothed  him  with  the  rigid  habit 
of   their  Order  and  administered  to  him 
the  solemn  vows  of  their  saintly  founder. 
The   Council  of   Trent   had  not  yet  for- 
bidden   such   precocious  renunciation  of 
the  world.    Was  it  the  remembrance  of 
how  early   he    had    become  a  monk  that 
made  Sixtus  the  Fifth  scandalize  the  Sa- 
cred College  by  raising  to  the  cardinalate 
his  own  grand-nephew  when  only  a  boy  of 
fourteen  ? 

From  the  moment  that  the  doors  of  the 
cloister  closed  upon  hitn  to  the  day  when 
we  find  him  in  the  pulpit,  we  hear  never  a 
word  of  Fra  Felice.  Monasteries  do  not 
babble  of  their  inmates  to  the  world,  but 
the  world  soon  began  to  babble  of  the  elo- 
quent young  Franciscan  when  his  shrewd 
superiors  sent  him  forth,  as  yet  only  a  youth 
of  nineteen,  to  electrify  the  various  towns 
where  their  convents  were  planted,  by  his 
fiery  and  fervent  tongue.  The  aggressive 
nature  of  his  character  was  displayed  very 
early  in  his  sermons;  the  ambassadors  of 
France  and  Spain,  who  happened  to  be 
present  at  one  of  his  Lenten  discourses,  re- 
monstrating to  Pope  Julius  the  Twelfth 
concerning  his  bold  spiritual  denunciations 
of  Charles  the  Fifth  and  Henry  the  Sec- 
ond. All  the  authority  of  the  Cardinal- 
Protector  of  the  order  had  to  be  exerted 
to  shield  him  from  the  consequences  of  his 
rashness ;  but  he  ^oes  not  seem  thereby  to 
have  lost  the  confidence  of  his  superiors. 

Several  years,  however,  had  to  elapse 
before  he  found  a  theatre  worthy'  of  his 
theological  and  oratorical  merits ;  but  when 
the  occasion  came,  long  study  and  ample 
practice  had  made  him  prompt  to  turn  it 
to  fniitful  account.  His  fame  had  pre- 
ceded him  to  the  Eternal  City;  and  when 
at  length,  in  the  Lent  of  1552,  or  when  he 
was  in  his  thirty-second  year,  he  entered 
the  pulpit  of  the  well-known  church  at- 
tached to  the  Franciscan  monastery  in  the 
Piazza  Santi  Apostoli  in  Rome,  he  found 
before  hinn  a  crowded  and  motley  aadieuce, 
consisting  of  ladies  of  rank  and  fashion, 


cardinals  of  taste  and  erudition,  court  theo- 
logians, and  the  poor  and  pious  who  iQ7»- 
riably  bring  up  the  rear  in  a  Roman  charcb. 
'  There  were  three  men  however  present 
whose  attention  was  worth  that  of  all  the 
rest ;  for  they  were  all  to  aid  in  revola- 
I  tionizing  the  Roman  Catholic  world,  and 
all  three  were  to  be  enrolled,  after  death, 
amongst  beatified  saints.  Ignatius  Loyola, 
\  Philip  Neri,  and  Ghislieri,  afterwards  Pio^ 
the  Fifth,  followed  by  some  of  the  more 
earnest  cardinals,  rushed  into  the  conveat 
as  soon  as  the  sermon  was  over,  penetrated 
to  the  cell  of  the  preacher,  and  hailed  in 
him  a  valuable  accession  to  their  rapidly 
increasing  ranks. 

It  was  the  moment  at  which  the  Roman 
church,  after  passing  through  two  ezcla- 
sively  worldly  periods,  daring  one  of  which 
the  Popes  had  devoted  themselves  with 
concentrated  zeal  to  the  pursuit  of  politics, 
and  during  the  other  to  the  cultivation  of 
literature  and  the  arts,  was  just  beginning 
to  be  aroused  to  a  sense  of  the  mission  it 
at  least  always  professes,  and,  alarmed  by 
mutiny  on  one  side  of  the  Alps  and  by 
pagan  indifferenoe  on  the  other,  strove  to 
imbue  with  fresh  warmth  the  smouldering 
fires  of  piety  and  religious  enthusiasm. 
The  efibrc  was  a  tremendous  one,  and  it 
cannot  be  said  that  it  failed ;  for  indeed 
earnest  movements  never  wholly  faiL 
Italy  was  saved  to  Rome ;  ao  was  France; 
so  was  Spain.  Germany  w^  divided. 
England  alone  was  wholly  lost.  Two  of 
the  most  active  Pontiffs  in  promoting  this 
spiritual  revival  were  Paul  the  Fourth, 
more  widely  known  as  Cardinal  Caraffa.  . 
and  Paul  the  Fifth ;  an  1  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  if  the  moral  ardour  and  sincerity 
of  purpose  of  Fra  Felice  recommended  him 
warmly  to  their  patronage.  Even  under 
the  Pontificate  of  the  former  he  was  hon- 
oured, if  not  with  what  may  properly  be 
regarded  as  promotion,  with  offices  of  rare 
trust.  He  was  employed  as  regent  of  all 
the  convents  of  his  order  at  the  compara- 
tively early  a^e  of  thirty-six,  in  the  import- 
ant cities  of  Venice,  Naples,  and  Vienna. 
At  Venice  he  found  a  task  at  once  difBcult 
and  delicate.  The  Venetian  Republic,  al- 
ways governed  by  unadulterated  worldly 
wisdom,  was  opposed  to  the  religious  crn- 
sade  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and  covertly 
supported  the  monks  of  the  famoas  Con- 
vent of  the  Frari  in  their  opposition  tobii 
reforming  superintendence.  Nevertheless 
he  carried  his  point,  and  on  his  return  to 
Rome  was  made  an  inquisitor,  and  nomi- 
nated oue  of  the  advisers  of  the  Holy  See- 
His  success,  however,  had  deeply  offended 
the  Venetians,  and  at  their  instigation  he 
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was  not  sent  again  to  their  citj.  But  the 
intrigues  thus  directed  against  him  turned 
only  to  his  profit,  since  they  kept  him  in 
Borne,  and  therefore  immediately  under 
the  eye  of  the  powerful  Pius  the  Fourth, 
who  made  him  General  Procurator  and 
Apostolic  Vicar  of  the  Franciscans,  and 
even  appointed  him  Theologian  to  the 
Council  of  Trent.  He  was  not  destined, 
however,  to  have  any  share  in  its  pro- 
ceedings. 

But  the  real  tide  in  his  fortunes  was 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  Piu8  the  Fourth 
and  the  accession  of  ^Cardinal  Ghislieri 
under  the  title  of  Pius  the  Fifth.  It  must 
ever  remain  a  credit  to  Sixtus  the  Fifth 
that  his  most  ardent  patron  was  the  last 
Pope  whom  the  Roman  Church  has  felt 
itself  able  to  honour  with  canonization ; 
all  the  more  since  Fra  Felice,  though  an 
earnest  preacher  and  praciiser  of  Christian 
duties,  never  affected  remarkable  piety. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  Pontiff  was 
to  give  him  the  bishopric  of  Saint  Agatha, 
and  then,  in  exchange,  that  of  Fermo,  in 
the  vicinity  of  his  birthplace.  Thither,  for 
a  time,  he  repaired,  revisiting  Grottamare 
and  Montalto,  the  lanes  where  he  had 
tended  swine,  the  gardens  where  he  had 
watched  the  fruit,  the  road-side  where  he 
had  furtively  snatched  his  first  boyish  les- 
sons, the  churches  where  he  had  studied 
his  primer  at  night  by  the  light  of  the 
sanctuary,  the  monastery  which  had  taken 
him  in,  dedicated  him  to  religion,  and 
placed  him  on  the  road  which  had  led  him 
to  the  commanding  position  he  now  occu- 
pied. Both  Grottamare  and  Montalto 
testify  to  this  day,  in  many  a  sacred  edi- 
fice and  useful  institution,  the  grateful 
fidelity  of  the  bishop,  and  yet  more  of  the 
Pope. 

But  Pius  the  Fifth  had  far  from  ex- 
hausted his  benevolent  intentions  towards 
him.  In  the  fourth  year  of  that  Pontiff's 
reign  there  was  a  creation  of  cardinals, 
and  a  hat  was  bestowed  on  Fra  Felice. 
Henceforth  he  was  known  as  Cardinal 
Montalto.  In  consideration  of  his  poverty, 
what  is  called  *'  the  poor  Cardinal's  dish," 
or  a  hundred  scudi  a  month,  was  added  to 
his  di^niity,  and  the  expenses  of  his  in- 
stallation were  defrayed  out  of  the  Pope's 
own  purse. 

He  took  a  modest,  and,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  the  Venetian  envoy,  mean- 
looking  house  in  the  Via  Papale ;  but  soon 
proved  the  accuracy  of  the  saying  that 
people's  houses  are  generally  as  large  as 
their  hearts.  Thither  came  his  dear  and 
faithful  sieter,  DouDa  Camilla  Mignucci, 
now  a  widow,  and  her  two  children,  Fran- 


cesco and  Maria;  thither  likewise  came 
Damasceni,  Maria's  husband  and  their 
family  of  four,  each  of  whom  was  not  to 
die  before  making  a  stir  in  the  world. 
For  the  present,  however,  their  fortunes 
were  unpretending  enough ;  and  the  little 
grand*nephew  Alexander,  who  was  one 
day  to  be  Cardinal  Alexander  Montalto 
and  the  Pope's  right-hand  man,  went 
about,  according  to  Priuli,  in  threadbare 
garments.  This  was,  however,  when  Pius 
the  Fifth  was  no  more,  and  had  been  suc- 
ceeded by  Gregory  the  Thirteenth,  who, 
for  petty  personal  reasons  not  worth  ve- 
cordiug  here,  treated  him  with  unswerving 
harshness  and  even  begrudged  him  his 
modest  income. 

During  Gregory's  reign  Cardinal  Mon- 
talto led  a  retired  but  withal  active  life^ 
though  the  marriage  of  his  nephew  Fran- 
cesco with  the  lovely  and  accomplished 
Vittoria  Accoramboni,  with  its  tragical 
consequences,  caused  his  name  and  that  of 
his  household  to  be  for  a  time  in  all  men's 
mouths.  The  beauty  of  Vittoria  had 
gained  for  her  a  host  of  lovers,  foremost 
among  whom  was  Paolo  Giordano  Orsini, 
a  man  of  fifty  years  of  age,  displeasing 
countenance,  and  evil  reputation,  but  of 
lofty  rank  and  considerable  wealth  as  Duke 
of  Bracciano,  and  madly  enamoured  of  her 
charms.  To  be  rid  of  his  importunities, 
which  though  flattering  were  dangerous, 
Vittoria's  mother  married  her  to  Fran- 
cesco MigDucci,  and  she  at  once  joined  her 
husband  in  his  uncle's  house.  Who  does 
not  know  the  rest  of  the  romantic  story  ?  -r* 
of  Francesco's  murder  by  his  brother-in- 
law,  at  the  supposed  instigation  of  Orsiui  — 
of  her  flight  with  the  Duke  —  of  her  re- 
turn to  the  Cardiaal's  house  —  of  her 
renewed  elopement  —  and,  despite  the  ban 
of  Mother  Church,  of  her  union  with  him, 
and  her  final  assassination  by  his  relations  ? 
Cardinal  Montalto  threw  liimself  at  the 
feet  of  Gregory  and  implored  that  justice 
might  be  wrought  upon  the  assassins  of 
his  nephew ;  but  even  at  this  tragical  crisis 
his  dislike  to  Paretti  prevailed,  and,  prac- 
tically, the  murder  went  unavenged. 

Montalto,  therefore,  remained  buried 
in  his  books,  revising  the  works  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  superintending  the 
erection  of  a  sepulchral  monument  to 
Nicholas  the  Fourth,  who,  like  himself, 
had  been  a  disciple  of  St.  Francis,  and 
ornamenting  the  basilica  of  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore,  to  whose  present  splendour  he 
was  to  contribute  later  in  so  conspicuous  a 
manner.  Imitating  in  a  small  way  the 
custom  of  richer  members  of  the  Sacred 
College,  he  bought  a  small  vineyard  on  the 
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Esquiline  in  a  fictitious  name,  fearing  lest 
the  spiteful  Pope,  who  had  already  de- 
prived him  of  his  pension,  should  balk  him 
of  one  of  his  most  cherished  desifi^ns,  and 
assisted  therein  by  presents  ft'om  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  and  by  the  gra- 
tuitous services  of  a  young  mason  who 
had  come  from  the  Italian  lakes  to  push 
his  fortune  in  the  Eternal  City,  he  com- 
menced to  build  himself  a  villa  amon^  the 
ruins  of  the  walls  of  Servius  'Jullius. 
Those  who  have  seen  the  Villa  Massimo  of 
to-day  have  seen  the  Villa  Paretti  of 
Cardinal  Montalto ;  and  none  who  have 
yisited  Rome  but  mu9t  be  acquainted  with 
the  name  and  works  of  Domenico  Fontana, 
then  the  humble  mason,  but  afterwards 
the  prized  and  trusted  architect  of  that 
ambitious  sedile,  Sixtus  the  Fifth. 

There  was  not  a  man  in  Rome  who 
dreamed  for  ah  instant  that  the  slighted 
and  retired  cardinal  of  the  Via  Papale 
would  succeed  to  the  Pontiff  who  held  him 
in  so  little  esteem ;  and  the  popular  no- 
tio1[i,  disseminated  by  that  amusing  but 
untrustworthy  biographer,  Gregorio  Leti, 
that  the  choice  of  the  Sacred  College  fell 
upon  him  solely  because  he  seemed  so 
broken  in  health  and  body  that  they 
thought  his  pontificate  would  last  just  long 
enough  for  them  to  settle  their  jealousies, 
which  then  ran  so  high,  is  one  not  easy  to 
uproot.  The  difficulty  is  all  the  greater, 
because  no  true  explanation  can  be  given 
of  his  elevation  to  the  Papacy  which  does 
not  enter  minutely  into  the  petty  intrigues 
and  bickerings  of  Conclave,  for  an  account 
of  which  in  this  place  our  readers  would 
scarcely  thank  us.  Any  one  who  wishes 
to  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  constitution  and  proceedings  of 
papal  conclaves  can  refer  to  the  excellent 
work  on  that  subject  by  Mr.  Cartw right ; 
and  those  who  seek  for  a  singular  and  su^- 
gestive  instance  of  what  conclaves  can  do 
may  tnrn  to  Baron  Hiibner's  recent  work. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that,  great  as  are  the  real 
merits  of  Cardinal  Montalto,  it  was  not  they 
which  ensured  his  elevation.  It  was  only 
after  one  political  combination  had  been 
defeated  by  another,  that,  as  a  way  out  of 
the  $iifficulty,  his  election  by  *'  adoration," 
was  suggested  by  Cardinals  D'Este  and 
Medici,  and,  to  the  infinite  disgust  of  Car- 
dinal Farnese,  was  at  once  adopted. 

The  story  has  often  been  told,  and  is  to 
this  day  extensively  believed,  that  at  the 
time  of  his  elevation  to  the  pontifical  chair 
Cardinal  Montalto  was  in  appearance  a 
decripit  old  man,  already  with  one  foot  in 
the  grave,  and  moving  about  only  by  the 
help  of  a  pair  of  crutches.    The  moment 


that  his  election  was  secure  he  threw 
aside  these  spurious  supports,  and  proved 
to  the  astonished  College,  by  the  activity 
of  his  body  no  less  than  of  his  mind,  that 
he  had  been  playing  nothing  but  a  spedons 
part.  The  anecdote,  though  in  a  literal 
sense  wholly  untrue,  is  an  admirable  myth, 
containing  just  that  element  of  truth  that 
all  good  myths  possess.  A  man  of  bam- 
ing  energy,  condemned  by  circumstances 
to  an  obscure  and  inactive  life,  will  seem 
to  the  ordinary  spectator  lethargic,  pez^ 
haps  indolent,  and  even  worn  out.  Bat 
the  sacred  spark  can  be  extinguished  only 
by  death ;  and  give  such  a  one  the  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  the  stuff  he  is  made  of, 
he  will  rise  in  their  eyes  as  a  personage 
suddenly  transformed,  a  dead  man  called 
back  to  life,  a  Faust  invigorated  by  the 
return  of  his  youth. 

It  was  the  very  promptness  and  rapidity 
of  the  recluse  of  the  Villa  Peretti,  now  come 
to  be  the  conspicuous  master  of  the  Palace 
of  the  Vatican,  that  gives  point  to  the  char- 
acteristic and  suggestive  story.  Under  the 
negligent  and  pusillanimous  rule  of  Gre- 
gory the  Thirteenth,  the  audacious  spirits 
that  swarmed  within  the  the  Eternal  City 
and  in  its  neighbourhood  had  virtually 
ruled  society,  if  not  the  state,  and  by  the 
frequency  and  unscrupulousnesa  of  their 
nefarious  deeds  had  struck  terror  into  the 
breast  of  quiet  citizens.  Day  and  night 
Rome  was  the  arena  of  broils  between  the 
rival  members  of  its  patrician  families,  aod 
of  contentions  and  often  blood-stained 
brawls  between  their  ruffianly  retainers. 
Everybody  carried  arms  who  chose,  and 
they  were  used  with,  and  oftentimes  with- 
out, the  smallest  provocation.  The  new 
Pope,  even  before  his  coronation,  aston- 
ished these  unruly  nobles  by  issuing  a 
proclamation  prohibiting  the  wearing  of 
arms  within  the  walls  of  the  city.  He 
had  already  amazed  everybody  by  his 
extraordinary  and  pointed  reply  to  the 
custodians  of  the  capital,  to  whose  con- 
gratulations he  made  answer  that  tbef 
should  have  ^*  justice  and  no  famine,**  the 
second  of  which  had  prevailed  to  a  shock- 
ing extent  under  his  predecessor,  whilst 
the  first  had  been  regularly  denied.  Id 
the  Consistory  his  remarks  bore  chiefly 
upon  the  same  two  points.  He  said  that 
he  had  resolved  to  give  his  utmost  care  to 
the  administration  of  justice  and  lo  the 
securing  of  abundance  for  his  people,  ad- 
ding that  he  felt  sure  God  would  send  him 
legions  of  angels  to  punish  reprobates  and 
malefactors,  should  his  own  strength  not 
suffice;  and  he  concluded  by  an  exhorta- 
tion to  the  cardinals,  which  th  e  habits  of 
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the  time  made  only  too  necessarj,  not  to 
use  their  privilegee  for  the  shelter  of  crim- 
inals. 

It  was  Dot  long  before  ao  opportunity 
arose  for  Sixtus  to  prove  that  he  indulged 
neither  in  idle  promises  nor  idle  threats. 
On  the  third  day  after  his  election,  and 
two  after  the  issuing  of  his  proclamation 
against  the  carrying  of  arms,  five  young 
men  entered  the  city  on  their  return  from 
thu  mountain  village  of  Cora,  arquebuse  in 
hand.  They  were  at  once  arrested  and 
condemned  to  death.  On  the  following 
morning,  despite  a  host  of  entreaties  and 
of  protestations  from  the  Sacred  College 
that  such  a  spectacle  as  that  of  an  execu- 
tion between, the  election  and  coronation 
of  a  Pope  was  nnheard  of,  they  were 
hanged  oy  the  bridge  of  Sant'  An^elo 
and  their  bodies  exposed  to  the  puolic 
$aze.  '*  Whilst  I  live,"  said  the  Pope, 
^eyery  criminal  must  die."  Paolo  Gior- 
dano Orsini  ventured  into  the  Pope's 
presence,  and  received  from  him  such  a  re- 
ception that  he  at  once  took  horse  and 
never  rested  till  he  found  himself  within 
the  shelter  of  the  Venetian  Republic.  The 
3nly  act  which  marred  the  impartial  tenor 
of  the  PontifiTs  conduct  was  the  bestowal 
of  the  rank  of  cardinal  on  his  grand- 
nephew  Alexander,  still  not  fifteen  years 
of  age.  Thp  only  excuse  that  can  be 
offered  for  this  act  of  nepotism  is  that  the 
boy  shortly  became  his  uncle's  right  hand, 
&nd,  long  after  his  death,  an  honour  to  the 
Boman  Church. 

The  aspect  of  Rome  itself  was  swiftly 
transformed,  and  within  a  month  of  the 
accession  of  Sixtus  the  city  had  become 
the  safest  and  most  orderly  in  Christen- 
dom. But  the  whole  of  the  Pontifical 
States  were  infested  by  banditti,  whose 
numbers  are  variously  computed  by  con- 
temporaneous writers  as  low  as  twelve  and 
la  high  as  twenty  thousand.  Hitherto  no 
serious  effort  had  been  made  to  extirpate 
them.  The  nobles  in  their  rural  castles 
protected  them,  from  sympathy  and  a  com- 
mon interest;  the  communes  harboured 
them  from  fear.  Now  and  then  the  head 
of  a  solitary  bandit,  who  had  provoked 
lome  one*8  spite  or  greed,  was  brought  in- 
to Borne,  and  a  handsome  price  was  paid 
for  it  out  of  the  public  treasury.  Sixtus 
raised  the  price  still  higher,  but  decreed 
that  it  should  be  paid  by  the  outlaws'  rela- 
tives, or,  if  they  were  too  indigent  to  col- 
lect the  amount  amongst  them,  that  then 
the  fine  should  devolve  on  the  commune 
in  which  the  bandit  was  born.  He  offered 
fnll  pardon  to  any  brigand  who  should  de- 
liver up  a  comrade,  alive  or  dead,  a  hand- 


some reward  in  money,  and  a  release  from 
minor  penalties  to  any  of  his  relations 
whom  he  might  name.  At  the  same  time 
notification  was  addressed  to  all  the  bar-^ 
ons  and  municipalities,  commanding  them 
to  banish  all  doubtful  characters  from 
within  the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction.  The 
Pope  declared  that  he  could  not  sleep  till 
these  marauders  were  exterminated.  A 
priest  of  the  Campagna,  by  name  Guer- 
cino,  who  had  made  himself  the  terror  of 
Viterbo  and  its  neighbourhood,  was  be- 
trayed for  a  sum  of  two  thousand  scudi, 
and  his  head  was  set  up  on  the  Castle  of 
Sant'  Angelo.  With  the  characteristic 
audacity  of  his  profession,  another  of  these 
miscreants  presents  himself  immediately 
afterwards  for  mere  bravado  at  the  Porta 
Salara,  knocked  up  the  watch,  told  him  to 
present  a  greeting  to  the  Pope,  and  then 
rode  off  merrily.  His  name,  Delia  Fara, 
was  known,  and  Sixtus  gave  the  family  a 
month  to  apprehend  him.  If  they  failed 
to  find  him,  they  should  act  as  his  substi- 
tutes at  the  gallows.  Before  the  month 
expired  the  impudent  bandit  paid  dearly 
for  his  joke.  He  wis  brought  in  with  his 
head  severed  from  his  body,  and  the  whole 
city  commended  the  Pontiff's  well-directed 
severity.  It  is  even  related  that  when  the 
Duke  of  Urbino,  anxious  to  curry  favour 
with  Sixtus,  loaded  a  string  of  mules  with 
poisoned  provisions,  in  order  that  they 
might  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  body  of 
thirty  robbers  who  had  entrenched  them- 
selves in  a  hill  near  his  capital,  and  who 
were  thus  got  rid  of  at  one  blow,  the  Pope 
ne  prese  gran  contento,  or,  in  plain  English, 
was  right  glad  to  hear  of  it.  Some  younff 
members  of  the  noble  families  of  Orsini, 
Sforza,  and  Incoronati,  thought  to  ridicule 
the  severity  of  the  new  reign  by  placing 
cats'  heads  on  pikes  on  the  bridge  of  Sant' 
Angelo.  £very  one  of  them  was  arrested, 
and  fear  was  entertained  for  their  lives. 
Having  administered  to  them  a  good  fris^ht, 
however,  the  Pope  let  them  go  again.  The 
Romans  approved,  for  the  most  part,  the 
wholesome  severity  of  their  vigorous  ruler, 
but  they  could  not  resist  passing  a  good 
jest  on  the  retrospective  form  it  sometimes 
assumed.  Count  Attilio  Baschi,  of  Bo- 
logna, was  executed  for  a  parricide  com- 
mitted forty  years  previously,  as  was  an 
accomplice  of  Ludovico  Orsini  in  the  half- 
forgotten  murder  of  Vicenzo  Vitelli.  One 
morning  the  status  of  St.  Paul,  on  the  An- 
gelo Bridge,  was  asking  that  of  St.  Peter 
opposite  why  he  carried  a  sack  on  his  back. 
**  I  am  offi"  was  the  reply,  "  for  fear  of  be 
ing  punished  for  cutting  off  the  ear  of 
Malchus." 
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But  the  execution  of  Count  Fepoli,  a 
most  exalted  and  beloved  nobleman,  served 
more  than  anv  other  event  to  indicate  the 
unswerving  purpose  and  utter  fearlessness 
of  Sixtus.  A  bandit,  chased  by  the  papal 
troops,  took  refuge  in  one  of  Count  repo- 
li*3  castles,  whence  the  papal  legate  de- 
manded his  extradition.  Pepoli  replied 
that  his  castle  was  a  fief  of  the  Empire. 
The  papal  sbirri  at  once  attacked  the  strong- 
hold, but  failed  in  their  attempt  to  capture 
it.  The  legate  arrested  Pepoli  and  sent 
him  to  Rome.  The  Count,  though  now  in 
the  Pope's  power,  still  refused  to  yield  to 
the  demand  of  the  Pope,  whom  he  stigma- 
tized in  an  intercepted  letter  as  **this 
monkish  tyrant.''  He  was  strangled,  and 
his  immense  property  confiscated.  At  the 
same  time  Sixtus  spared  impious  priests  as 
little  a?  refractory  princes.  He  ordered 
that  a  friar  who  had  made  an  image  of  the 
Madonna,  to  work  some  of  those  miracles 
which  have  been  at  all  times  so  common,  to 
be  whipped  from  one  end  of  the  Corso  to 
the  other.  Even  a  Franciscan  monk  was 
publicly  hanged,  and  a.  priest  who  had  sys- 
tematically disseminated  false  and  scanda- 
lous news  had  his  tongue  and  hands  cut 
off.  When  people  quarrelled  in  the  streets 
the  spectators  cried  out,  "  Remember  Six- 
tus the  Fifth  reigns  " ;  and  as  the  Moslem 
mothers  used  to  terrify  their  babes  with 
the  name  of  Richard,  Roman  mothers  si- 
lenced their  children  with  the  whisper, 
"  Hush  !  Sixtus  is  coming  I  *' 

But  it  was  in  vain,  as  modern  experi- 
ence has  shown,  for  the  head  of  one  Ital- 
ian state  to  be  bent  upon  the  extirpation 
of  systematic  brigandage  so  long  as  he 
failed  to  obtain  the  honest  and  cordial  co- 
operation of  his  neighbours.  Philip  of 
Spain  ordered  everything  to  be  done  in 
Naples  that  could  second  the  wishes  of  the 
Pope;  but  the  Grand  Duke  Francis  of 
Tuscany,  friendly  as  he  had  always  shown 
himself  to  Sixtus,  was,  for  a  time,  more 
than  remiss,  and  was  brought  to  a  sense 
of  his  duty  only  after  having  had  addressed 
to  him  the  most  serious  remonstrances. 
The  Venetian  Republic  was  even  more  dif- 
ficult to  stir.  It  prided  itself  upon  that 
same  sort  of  universal  and  rather  ques- 
tionable hospitality  which  England  in  our 
times  extends  to  refugee  conspirators  ;  and 
it  was  only  after  the  most  earnest  entrea- 
ties and  the  employment  of  a  good  deal  of 
tact,  a  quality  very  foreign  to  his  nature, 
that  the  Pontiff  succeeded  in  persuading 
the  Do^^e  to  refuse  a  footing  on  Venetian 
territory  to  notorious  malefiictors.  But 
when  two  years  had  elapsed  since  his  ac- 
cession, well  and  truly  might  Sixtus  the 


Fifth  boast  to  Cardinal  de  Joyense,  who 
has  preserved  for  us  the  Pope's  very  words, 
^  That  on  his  elevation  to  the  throng  he 
had  found  the  Pope's  authority  ouicii 
diminished  in  Rome  itself  as  well  as  in  the 
rest  of  Italy,  but  that  he  had  raised  it; 
that  the  Italian  princes  had  then  little  good 
feeling  existing  among  themselves,  nor 
much  respect  for  the  Vicar  of  Christ ;  that 
the  principal  families  in  Rome  were  in  fond 
with  each  other,  all  being  agreed,  however, 
in  not  caring  what  the  Pope  might  do  or 
think  of  them;  that  the  whole. of  the  Pon- 
tifical States  were  overrun  by  proscribed 
malefactors,  but  that  lie  had  in  a  verj 
short  time  compelled  the  most  important 
to  submit,  and  had  now  dispersed  or  ex- 
terminated the  brigands."  Nor  did  he 
forget  those  who  had  aided  and  abetted 
him  in  his  cherished  schemes.  When  he 
was  told  that  Philip  had  ordered  his  re- 
presentatives in  Naples  and  Milan  to  obey 
Sixtus  as  they  would  obey  him,  their  own 
sovereign,  the  Pope  wept  tears  of  joy.  He 
told  the  Grand  Duke,  in  return  for  his 
activity  against  the  brigands,  that  he  loved 
him,  better  than  any  prince  alive ;  and 
when  at  length  the  Doge  had  prohibited 
Venetian  ships  that  touched  at  Roman 
ports  to  receive  fugitive,  banditti  on  board, 
the  delighted  Pontiff  exclaimed  that  he 
would  willingly  bo  flayed  alive  for  the 
Republic. 

*•  Severity  and  plenty  of  money,"  he 
was  never  tired  of  repeating,  ^'  are  what 
become  a  monarch.  A  king  without 
money  is  nobody."  His  system  of  fiaanoe 
has  been  condemned  by  the  ecoaomical 
science  of  our  day ;  but  if  the  familiar  old 
adage  be  true  which  assures  us  that  the 
proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,  Sixtus 
the  Fifth  must  needs  be  reorarded  as  a 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  of  the  highest 
order.  It  would  require  a  long  and  dry 
disquisition  to  explain  his  chief  financial 
expedients ;  but  the  ruler  who,  finding  not 
a  scudo  in  the  public  till,  and  the  revenue 
anticipated  for'  several  months  to  come, 
was  soon  envied  for  his  wealth  by  every 
crowned  head  in  Europe,  and  became  even 
the  creditor  of  the  King  of  Spain  and  the 
Indies,  must  not  be  condemned  off-hand 
because  he  inflicted  considerable  taxation 
on  his  people,  if  at  the  same  time  he  ex- 
tended their  industry,  improved  their  agri- 
culture, and  developed  their  manufactures. 
For  all  that  was  done  he  was  himself  re- 
sponsible. As  was  said  by  Cardinal  Gritti, 
^'  With  him  no  man  has  a  voice,  even  in 
counsel:  how  much  less  then  in  decision." 

But  even  his  desire  to  appear  before  the 
world  as  a  mouaroh  free  from  the  ignobltt 
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bonds  of  pecnniary  embarraasment,   and 
thus  lo  be  able  to  make  his  voice  heard  in 
the  general  councils  of  Europe,  was  prob- 
ably  not  80  profound    or  so   intense   as 
his  passion,  nourished  in  silence  through 
long  years,  to  change  the  outward  aspect 
of   Rome,   to    emulate    the    example   of 
Augustus,  and  to  be  the  new  architect  of 
its  material  fortunes.    There  can  be  little 
doubt    that  daring  the   long    leisure  of 
Villa  Peretti,  which,  when  he  was  yet  only 
the  slighted  and  powerless  Cardinal  Mon- 
talto,   was  passed  in   company   with    the 
young  stonemason  from  Como,  he  devel- 
oped bis  plans  for  the   reconstruction   of 
Rome.     No  sooner   had   he   mounted   the 
pontifical  throne  than  he  nominated  Fon- 
tana  his  chief  architect,  aud  at  once  betook 
himself  to  the  execution   of  his  cherished 
projects.     One  of  his  first   tasks   was   to 
provide  the  quarter  of  Rome  with  whose 
needs    in   that    respect  he   was  by  long 
residence   best  acquainted,  with  an   ever- 
failing  supply   of  sparkling  water.      The 
gigantic  ruins  of  the  old  Roman  aqueducts 
Btill  cover  the  Campagna ;  but  just  as  the 
Forum  had  become  a  mere  field  for  cattle, 
and  the  Capitol  once  more   the   abode  of 
browsing  guat^,  so  had  a  goodly  portion  of 
papal  Rome   come   to   be  worse   supplied 
with   the   first   necessary   of   life   than   a 
ruined  village  or  a  deserted  seaport.     His 
plan  was  to  bring  the  water   all   the  way 
from  Pulestriua,  a  distance  of  some  twenty 
miles  from  the  city ;    and  its  ambitious 
character  alarmed  the  cardinals,  and  even 
petrified  sober  men  of  science.     Rut  Sixtus 
persisted  in  his  design,  oftentimes  being 
worked  up  to  perfect  fits   of  fury  by  the 
opposition  he  encountered.     Accompained 
by    only    three  members  of   the   Sacred 
College  he  made  his  way  to  Zagarolo,  de- 
manded the  hospitality  of  Marzio  Colonna, 
and  the  next  morning  offered  him  twenty- 
live  thousand   scudi  for  the  copious  foun- 
tains that  irrigated  his  estate.     As  he  him- 
self  tells   us,   he    sufiered  himself  to   be 
alarmed  by  no  difficulty  and  to  be  deterred 
by  no  cost.     He  avowed   that   it  was   his 
wish  to  produce  a  work  which  for  magni- 
tude, splendour,  and  ability,  should   rival 
the  glories  of  Imperial  Rome.     Carrying  it 
partly   on   soaring  arclies,  partly  through 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  he   brougjht   the 
Acqua    Marcia    from   the   Agro   Colonna 
right  away  to  the  Quirinal,  spreading  its 
blessings  all  over  the  neighbourhood  and 
likewise  along  its  route.     When   he  first 
saw  the  sparkling  water  running  over  hia 
own  beloved  vineyard   he  was   moved  to 
language   of  joy   and  pride,  and  himself 
penned  the  inscription,  to  be  read  to  this 


day,  which  tells  us  that  his  intention  was 
that  the  bills,  in  early  Christian  times 
adorned  with  basilicas,  renowned  for  the 
salubrity  of  their  atmosphere,  for  the 
pleasantness  of  their  situation,  and  for 
beauty  of  the  prospect  they  afford,  mis^ht 
once  more  become  habitable  by  man.  The 
Fontana  del  Tritone,  in  the  Piazza  Bar- 
berini,  the  Fontana  del  Monte  Cavallo,  the 
Fontana  de'  Termini,  by  the  ruins  of  the 
Baths  of  Diocletian  and  the  Church  of 
Santa  Maria  degU  Angeli,  and  twenty-four 
other  minor  fountains,  owe  their  unfailing 
supply  to  this  admirable  work.  He  might 
well  be  excused  if  he  got  himself  personi- 
fied in  a  marble  statue  of  Moses  striking 
the  roc :  with  his  miraculous  wand,  and 
christened  the  water,  both  in  reference  to 
its  qualities  and  his  own  name,  the  Acqua 
Felice. 

But  the  bringing  of  water  to  a  long- 
deserted  portion  of  the  city  was  but  pre- 
paratory, as  was  soon  seen,  to  covering  it 
once  more  with  houses.  The  first  thing  to 
do  was  to  connect  the  most  distant  points 
with  straight  and  well-made  roads.  The 
visitor  to  Rome  who  now  drives,  straight 
as  an  arrow,  from  where  the  sunny  Pincian 
terminates  at  the  Trinity  de*  Monti  to  the 
splendid  Basilica  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore, 
traverses  the  highway  constructed  by 
Sixtus  the  Fifth.  From  Santa  Maria  Mag- 
giore  he  caused  another  road  to  be  con- 
structed to  the  Palazzo  di  San  Marco, 
another  to  the  Porta  di  San  Lorenzo,  and 
a  third  from  San  Lorenzo  to  the  Baths  of 
Diocletian  and  joined  the  Coliseum  and 
the  Lateran  by  a  noble  highway.  He 
put  the  Porta  Salara  in  communication 
with  the  Strada  Pia.  He  likewise 
materially  improved  the  avenues  that 
linked  the  Basilica  of  Saint  Mary  Major 
with  that  of  the  Lateran.  How  far-seeing 
he  was  in  his  policy  as  an  sedile  may  be 
gathered  from  this  one  simple  but  sugges- 
tive fact,  that  the  site  where,  as  a  cardinal, 
he  bad  pitched  his  own  villa,>and  to  which 
he  brought  the  sweet  water  of  Palestriua, 
is  the  very  locality  which  is  being  most 
extensively  built  upon  since  the  occupation 
of  Rome  by  the  King  of  Italy,  and  which 
is  destined  to  be  the  favourite  and  most 
fashionable  quarter  of  the  Eternal  City. 

It  seems  incredible,  considering  the 
times  in  which  he  lived,  that  so  much 
should  have  been  accomplished  in  the 
brief  space  of  five  years.  It  was  he  who 
virtually  built  the  Palace  of  the  Lateran ; 
it  was  he  who  added  the  south  side  to  the 
famous  basilica  of  that  name ;  and  the 
loggia  from  which,  on  Ascension  Day  and 
on  the  festival  of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul« 
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the  Popes  bless  the  Roman  people,  is  still 
the  loggia  of  Sixtus  the  Fifth.  It  was  he 
who  erected  the  portico  hard  by  th\9  Lat- 
eran,  much  improved  by  Pius  the  Ninth, 
under  which  stands  the  Scala  Santa,  or 
Holy  Stairs,  of  twenty-eight  marble  step*, 
which  an  of  course  very  doubtful  tradition 
declares  to  be  those  which  Christ  descend- 
ed in  Pilate's  house  when  he  passed  from 
the  Judgment  Hall.  He  had  already  com- 
m.'nce  1  building  a  chapel  in  Santa  Maria 
MHg<;iore,  when  yet  but  a  cardinal ;  this  he 
finislied  on  a  scale  of  rare  splendour,  and 
caused  the  manger  or  sacred  crib  of  Beth- 
lehem to  be  transported  to  the  spot.  He 
made  the  Porta  Pia  visij^le  from  the  Quiri- 
nal,  and  erected  in  front  of  the  palace  the 
famous  horses  of  antiquity  which  give  the 
name  to  Monte  Cavalte.  It  would  be  te- 
dious to  enumerate  all  the  churches  and 
convents  he  raised  or  repaired;  but  his 
fame  will  for  all  time  be  associated  with 
the  completion  of  the  cupola  of  St.  Peter's, 
which  everybody  began  to  think  was  to 
remain  unfinished,  and  the  cost  of  carry- 
ing which  to  a  successful  termination  was 
estimated  at  a  million  golden  scudL  Ten 
years,  it  was  said,  would  be  required  for 
the  execution  of  the  task.  Sixtus  kept 
six  hundred  men  working  at  it  for  two- 
and-twenty  months,  day  and  night,  and 
only  the  leaden  covering  was  wanted  when 
death  came  upon  him.  His  raising  of  the 
Needle  of  Nero  in  the  centre  of  the  Piazza 
of  Saint  Peter's,  surmounted  by  thecros-*, 
to  which  he  dedicated  it  with  splendid 
ceremony,  has  been  a  thousand  times  de- 
scribed, and  was  ret^arded  at  the  time  as 
an  event  of  European  importance.  He 
had  been  laughed  at  as  an  impracticable  en- 
thusiast for  even  meditating  such  a  feat. 
When  he  succeeded  he  caused  medals  to 
be  struck  in  commemoration  of  the  event, 
which  he  himself,  in  the  language  doubt* 
less  of  Hclf -congratulatory  hyperbole, 
speaks  of  as  the  most  difficult  enterprise 
to  be  conceived  by  man,  officially  informed 
all  the  great  powers  of  his  triumph,  and 
received  the  homage  of  poets  and  poe- 
tasters. At  the  same  time  he  scattered  to 
the  air  the  supposed  ashes  of  Trajan,  and 
surmounted  the  unequalled  column  erect- 
ed to  the  honour  of  that  emperor  by  a  col- 
ossal statue  of  Saint  Paul.  That  of  An- 
tonine  was  similarly  dedicated  to  Saint 
Peter;  and  when  the  two  great  pro- 
pagators of  the  Gospel  confronted  each 
each  other  across  the  houses  of  Rome 
he  boasted  that  he  had  definitely  se- 
cured the  triumph  of  Christianity.  He 
never  flagged  in  pulling  down  and  build- 
ing   up.    When  his    cardinals   suggested 


that  he  should  seek  the  repose  of  a  sob- 
urban    villa,  he   answered  that  his  chief 
pleasure  was  to  see  many  roofs.  He  raised 
the  great  tower  of  Belvidere  at  the  Vati- 
can, and  carried  far  forward  that  portion 
of  the   palace,  afterwards    completed   by 
Clement  \he  Eighth,  which  has  since  re- 
mained  the    principal    residencj    of  the 
Popes.    Well  might  an  eloquent  observer 
exclaim :    ^'  I  revisit    Rome   after  an  ab- 
sence of  ten  years,  and  do  not  recognize  it, 
so  new  does  all  appear  to  me.  Monuments, 
streets,  piazzas,   fountains,    obelislcs,  and 
other  wonders  —  all    the  work  of  Sixtus 
the  Fifth.    Were   I  a  poet,  I  should  say 
that  to  the  imperious  sound  of  the  trum- 
pet of  that  magnanimous  Pope  the  wak- 
ened limbs  of  that  half-buried  and  eigan- 
tic    body    which  spreads  over  the    Latin 
Campagna  have  replied ;  and  thanks  to  the 
power    of   that    fervent    and    exuberant 
spirit,  a  new  Rome   bias  risen  from  its 
ashes.'' 

"  Fervent  and  exuberant " :  that  is  ex- 
actly what  Sixtus  the  Fifth  was  all  during 
his  long  life,  but  most  conspicuously  so 
during  his  brief  pontificate.  If  he  was 
vigorous,  he  was  often  indiscriminating. 
He  had  little  or  no  regard  for  the  glorious 
relics  of  antiquity  which  had  so  deeply 
moved  some  of  his  immediate  predeces- 
sors. He  entirely  demolished  the  famous 
Septizonium  of  Severus,  using  it  as  a  mere 
quarry  for  the  completion  of  St.  Peter's. 
The  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella  had  a  narrow 
escape  from  similar  destruction  at  his 
hands.  In  reply  to  the  remonstrances  of 
the  Roman  nobles,  backed  by  several  iheni- 
bers  of  the  Sacred  College,  he  had  pro- 
mised that  he  would  only  demolish 
old  buildings  which  were  ugly;  and  the 
saving  clause  was  supposed  to  eusure  im- 
munity to  that  renowned  ruin.  All  at 
once  it  was  noised  abroad  that  the  hands 
of  the  Pope  were  upon  it;  and  it  was  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  he  could  be  per- 
suaded to  forbear.  He  was  constantly 
threateuin;:;  to  have  the  Laocoon  and  the 
Apollo  Belvidere  removed  from  the  Vati- 
can, and  actually  cleared  the  Capitol  of 
pagan  states,  under  a  menaiice  that 
otherwise  the  Capitol  itself  should  disap- 
pear. In  building  a  portion  of  the  Vati- 
can he  demolished  a  portion  of  Bramanie's 
best  work,  and  completely  spoiled  the  ef- 
fect of  the  remainder.  In  fact  he  had  all 
the  energy,  with  much  of  the  recklessness, 
of  a  genius  that  may  justly  be  pronounced 
savage. 

That  his  reign  would  have  been  longer 
but  for  his  fiery  soul  and  impetuous  tem- 
per cannot  be  doubted.    We  have  pur 
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poflely  abstained  from  any  description  of 
Lis  dealings  with  the  great  powers  of 
Christendom ;  but  be  was  always  contend- 
ing  against  one  or  more  of  them,  and  his 
relations  with  Philip  of  Spain,  though  his 
Btaunchest  friend,  partook  of  the  charac- 
ter of  constant  diplomatic  warfare.  In 
fact  he  had  the  disposition  i>f  a  despot,  and 
opposition  ever  roused  him  to  wrath.  Thus 
he  fretted  himself  to  death.  In  the  spring 
of  1590  his  health  and  strength  manifested 
unmistakable  symptoms  of  decline.  Yet 
be  would  not  listen  to  his  physicians,  but 
preferred  to  doctor  himself.  On  Ascen- 
sion Day  he  was  seized  with  an  attack  of 
fever  during  the  services  of  High  Mass  in 
St.  Pcter*s.  With  the  advancing  heats  the 
visitations  of  fever  became  more  frequent, 
and  they  came  on  when  he  was  presiding 
over  congregations  or  giving  audiences  to 
the  ambassadors.  Yet  on  the  13th  of 
August  he  not  only  held  a  consistory,  but 
spoke  with  marvellous  vigour.  There  was  a 
great  scarcity  of  food,  and  banditti  had  re- 
appeared on  his  territories.  He  had  pledged 
himself  to  extirpate  famine  and  brigand- 
age —  the  two  great  reproaches  of  his  pre- 
decessor's reign  —  and  their  resuscitation 
cut  him  to  the  quick  and  probably  hast- 
ened his  end.  On  the  21st  of  Ausust  he 
addressed  the  Congregation  of  France, 
abused  Philip,  whom  he  compared  to  Neb- 
uchadnezzar, and  expressed  a  belief  that 
Henry  of  France  would  be  converted. 
Then  he  became  incoherent,  and  that  night 
the  doctors  despaired  of  his  living  till 
morning.  Yet  he  rose  with  the  day,  dined 
off  a  melon  and  some  wine,  and  trans- 
acted business  with  the  governor  of  Rome. 
During  the  next  few  days  he  seemed  to 
rally,  but  by  Sunday  the  20th  the  precari- 
ousness  of  his  condition  might  be  gathered 
from  the  submissiveness  with  which  he 
listened  to  his  physicians.  The  following 
morning  he  heard  mass,  and  trying  to 
kneel  during  the  Elevation,  was  held  up 
by  an  attendant,  but  swooned.  All  day 
he  suffered  horribly,  but  contended  with 
amazing  tenacity  with  death.  Towards 
sundown  a  tremendous  thunderstorm 
burst  over  Rome,  and  whilst  it  was  at  its 
height  the  citizens  heard  with  stupefaction 
and  sorrow  that  the  great  Pontiff  was  no 
more. 


From  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
DUTCH  ART. 

No  one  need  go  to  Holland  to  know  the 
country,  and  if  you  do  find  yourself  there 


you  may  follow  out  your  study  of  its  so- 
cial history  without  going  farther  than  its 
picture  galleries.  You  may  rely  with  ab- 
solute confidence  on  the  realism  of  Dutch 
art,  and,  strange  to  say,  the  most  capable 
artists  have  been  as  faithful  as  their  less 
gifted  fellows.  It  does  not  take  you  back 
to  prehistoiic  days  when  skin-clad  Frisians 
and  Batavians  were  damning,  dyking,  and 
draining  —  reclaiming  the  drowned  alluvi- 
an  from  the  incursions  of  the  sea  and  thu  t 
ocean.  Nor  had  it  even  beguu  to  blossom 
when  the  venerable  Rhenish  school  had 
already  been  made  illustrious -by  forgotten 
predecessors  of  Meister  Stephen  and  Meis- 
ter  Wilhelm,  of  Cologne.  But  it  dates 
from  the  period  when  chivalrous  courage, 
constancy,  and  self-sacrifice  had  given  Hol- 
land an  actual  history,  when  its  substan- 
tial burghers  found  money  to  spare  for 
matters  comparatively  frivolous,  and  when 
artists  ranked  among  the  recognized  guilds 
that  were  decently  remunerated  like  other 
handicrafts.  From  the  first,  Dutch  artists 
turned  their  attention  to  the  real,  making 
little  pretension  to  inspiration  and  show- 
ing few  signs  of  imagination.  The  nation 
was  Protestant  and  practical,  and  had  it 
been  far  less  practical  than  it  was  the  time 
had  gone  by  for  seeking  popular  subjects 
in  the  sanctified  legends  and  the  holy  su- 
perstitions of  the  southern  Church.  The 
painters  of  the  Netherlands  had  not  even 
imagination  sufficient  to  aspire  to  embody 
the  memories  of  the  glorious  deeds  hy 
which  their  ancestors  had  immortalized 
themselves  in  making  their  country.  Here 
and  there,  the  exceptions  proving  the  rule, 
in  some  din^y  room  in  the  town-halls  of 
Leyden  or  Haarlem,  you  may  chance  on  a 
scene  from  the  stirring  sieges,  where  some 
one  with  the  soul  of  a  sign  painter  has 
cleverly  missed  the  spirit  of  his  subject. 
But  there  are  no  great  national  battle-pic- 
tures of  those  struggles  of  the  War  of  In- 
dependence when  Dutchmen  fought  Span- 
iards waist  deep  in  the  water ;  and  while 
Backhuysen  and  Vandcrvelde  launch  fleets 
of  peaceful  merchantmen  and  herring- 
boats,  there  are  no  souvenirs  of  Liimd  de 
la  Marck  and  his  desperate  beggars  of  the 
sea.  It  is  a  loss,  no  doubt ;  and  yet  the 
stranger  gains  far  more  than  he  loses.  He 
feels,  if  he  does  not  confess,  the  winning 
charms  of  conscientiousness,  patience,  and 
perseverance.  If  he  has  little  excitement, 
he  has  a  great  deal  of  quiet  enjoyment. 
He  is  never  elevated  above  earthly  things 
by  such  a  transcendent  masterpiece  of 
geuius  as  the  *' Transfiguration.'  nor  en- 
tranced by  a  face  so  heavenly  as  the  Ma- 
donna's of  San  Sisto.    But,  on  the  other 
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hand,  be  ia  seldom  or  never  disappointed 
bj  a  failure  of  some  master  he  has  taught 
himself  to  love  ;  nor  ia  he  disenchanted  by 
the  introduction  of  tawdry  stage  proper- 
ties out  of  keeping  with  some  sublime 
mise  en  schne.  There  are  Madonnas  by 
Titian,  by  Murillo,  nay  even  by  Raphael 
himself,  which  give  you  the  impression  of 
indifferent  and  somewhat  vulgar  reproduc- 
tions of  the  artistic'  grandest  and  sweetest 
conceptions.  Italians  generally,  and  the 
school  of  Venice  especially,  are  too  apt  to 
deck  the  Virgin  with  jewels  and  robe  the 
Fathers  in  silks  and  brocades,  while  the 
simple  fishermen  of  Galilee  find  themselves 
grouped  round  a  board  which  is  loaded 
with  dainties  and  groans  with  golden  plate. 
There  is  nothing  of  such  extravagance  in 
the  Dutch  school.  In  the  first  place,  the 
talent  —  or  genius  —  of  the  artists  may 
always  pretty  much  be  depended  upon  to 
turn  out  much  the  same  quality  of  work 
as  we  might  expect  of  a  people  whose  tem- 

f»erament  is  rather  solid  than  spiritual, 
n  the  second,  the  painter  paints  precisely 
what  he  has  seen,  and  although  he  some- 
times scandalizes  you  by  a  touch  of  coarse- 
ness that  might  have  been  spared,  at  least 
you  must  pay  homage  to  his  honesty  — 
and  honesty  in  art  carries  its  own  reward, 
like  virtue  in  morals.  In  landscape,  for 
example,  a  Salvator  who  has  nursed  his 
genius  in  the  savage  solitudes  of  the 
Abruzzi  may  carry  his  recollections  with 
him  to  Rome,  and  reproduce  them  with  the 
vigour  that  carries  irresistible  conviction 
in  the  quiet  seclusion  of  the  palace  of  his 
Roman  patrons.  But  the  picturesque  gen- 
ius of  a  Salvator  working  upon  a  solid 
foundation  of  observation  and  experience 
is  sure  to  betray  a  score  of  tolerably  com- 
petent imitators  into  weaknesses  and  indis- 
cretion. Either  the^e  works  become  ser- 
vile copies  of  his  failures,  and  as  painful 
as  those  of  the  professed  copyists  you  see 
drudgjng  for  a  living  in  every  gallery  you 
visit,  or  else  they  trust  for  success  to  gen- 
eral picturesqueness  of  effect,  and  draw  on 
the  imagination  for  the  details  of  their  ar- 
tificial nature.  Thanks  to  the  character 
of  his  country,  the  Dutch  landscape-paint- 
er would  have  been  saved  from  all  snares 
of  the  sort,  even  had  he  been  more  predis- 
posed to  fall  into  them.  Except  for  the 
dreary  lines  of  the  sand  dunes,  from 
Utrecht  westward  there  is  not  a  roll  in  the 
ground  that  can  be  dignified  with  the  name 
of  an  eminence ;  the  water  stagnates ;  and 
Ilobbema  and  Ruysdael  had  to  go  far  over 
the  Dutch  frontiers  to  fetch  home  their 
rushing  waterfiills.  Ilubbema  and  Ruys- 
dael occasionally  did  go  abroad  for  sensa- 


tional scenery,  but  as  a  rule  the  Datchmaa 
could  do  no  better  than  look  out  of  big 
window  or  stroll  to  the  nearest  gate  of  the 
town  he  happened  to  live  in.  He  did  so 
accordingly,  and  as  there  was  no  roomany- 
I  where  for  the  play  of  his  fancy,  he  had  to 
endeavour  to  outshine  his  rivals  by  assid- 
uous observation  and  minute  and  meritori- 
ous fidelity. 

I     The  consequence  is,  as  we  said,  that  anr 
of  us  may  see  Holland  without  going  there. 
People  who  care  little  for  painting,  and 
know  as  little  of  physical  geography — who, 
in  spite  of  the  works  of  Salvator  Rosa,  are 
ignorant  whether  the  Abruzzi  is  a  countrj 
of  mountains  or  a  maremma  —  are  perfectljr 
familiar  with  "  A  Dutch  Landscape."   Land 
them  at  Rotterdam,  and   let  them  leave 
that  city  by  tUe  railway  to  the  Hague,  and 
they  seem  to  be  as  much  at  home  as  if 
they  were  travelling  on  the  South  Western 
or  the  London  and  Brighton.     Far  as  eye 
can  reach  stretches  that  dull  flat  of  rank, 
rich,  unwholesome-looking  green  they  have 
seen  so  often,  with  the  shadowy  sails  of 
the  more  distant  windmills  vaguely  break- 
ing the  horizon. .  There  is   the  straight 
network  of  ditches  arranged  rectangularly 
to  drain  the  superabundant  moistures  into 
the  broad  canal  with  its  deep-laden  barges 
and  (kn  OGC&BionaltrekschuU.     Dotted  about 
everywhere  are  the  groups  of  great  coarse- 
bred  cattle,  often  waterv  skv-blue  in  their 
colour  like  the  milk  they  yield  in  such  pro- 
fusion—  the  cattle  that  enliven  the  pieces 
of  Cuyp  and  Paul  Potter.     Here  and  there, 
at  long  intervals,  stands  in  its  brick  en- 
closure  one  of  the  bald,  red-roofed  farm- 
houses ;    or,  much   more   frequently,  you 
pass  by  a  windmill,  the  sturdy  milhr,  red 
nightcap  on  head  and  china  pipe  in  month, 
standing  in  the  doorway  on  the  top  of  the 
ladder,  superintending  the  lowering  of  the 
sacks  into  the  rough,  broad-wheeled  cart 
which  the  grey  horse  has  backed  a^cst 
the  wall.     With  the  boor  who  drives,  aod 
the  miller's  man  and  the  miller's  wife  in 
her  clean-starched  cap   with   the  lappets 
pinned  back  at  the  ears,  the  group  lai^hi 
have  been  standing  there  since  Wouverman 
or  Jan  Steen  took  them  for  a  study.    Not 
that  it   by   any   means  follows  thrit  the 
painters  came  for  their  studies  to  this  par- 
ticular mill,  for  similar  scenes  are  repeat- 
ing themselves  at  thousands  of  mills  over 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country,  as 
they  have  been  repcitiug  themselves  for 
centuries.     And  these  few  miles  of  journey 
to  the  Hague  have  sampled  for  us  the  gen- 
eral surface  of  Holland,  vet  have  scarcely 
given  us  a  single  new  idea,  and  at  most 
only  deepened  or  refreshed  our  previoui 
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impressions.  We  may  dispense  with  Mar- 
raj  and  Baedeker  when  we  take  for  our 
guides  the  ideas  we  have  picked  up,  al- 
most an  consciously,  among  the  works  of 
the  Dutch  masters  scattered  through  our 
English  galleries. 

Rural  Ilolland  must  always  remain  what 
it  always  baa  been,  but  the  cities  have 
changed  somewhat  with  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  citizens.  It  is  the  older 
Holland  you  have  an  opportunity  of  study- 
ing in  the  galleries  of  the  Hague  and  Am- 
sterdam. You  have  seen  Rotterdam,  a 
vulgar  Venice  as  Hood  called  it,  with  its 
spick  and  span  new  stuccoed  houses,  its 
varnished  doors,  its  green  window  sashes, 
and  its  bright  brass  knockers.  You  will 
see  the  Hague,  the  new  diplomatic  capital, 
and  Amsterdam,  the  rich  commercial  capi- 
tal, and  then,  doubtless,  you  will  hurry  out 
of  the  country,  without  wandering  up  to 
the  Texel  or  away  into  the  wastes  of 
Groningen.  You  may  visit  some  of  the 
quaint  old-fashioned  towns  — Alkmaar,  for 
instance  — tiiat  are  now  either  in  decay  or 
conserving  painfully  the  faded  remains  of 
their  former  splendour.  So  look  well  at 
that  picture  of  Delft,  and  it  may  very 
probably  tempt  you  to  go  thither.  What 
can  be  more  perfect  in  its  way  than  that 
stretch  of  weed-grown  moat,  sleeping  half 
in  the  shadow,  half  in  the  sunshine,  under 
the  venerable  city  wall,  with  its  bartizans 
and  turrets  and  embattled  gate,  and  the 
steep,  moss-grown  house  gables,  rising 
behind  it.  You  feel  it  is  a  bit  of  Delft,  a 
couple  of  hundred  years  old,  painted  down 
to  the  very  cracks  in  the  bricks;  but  if  you 
care  to  verify  it,  do  so  by  all  means.  The 
bit  remains  still,  to  speak  to  the  pains- 
taking fidelity  of  the  painter,  and,  for  any 
better  idea  it  may  give  you  of  Delfc,  you 
will  have  had  your  journey  for  your  pains. 
But,  after  all,  architectural  subjects  are 
tame,  and  what  you  care  for  more  is  the 
humours  of  old  Dutch  life,  and  a  glance  at 
tbe  familiar  habits  of  the  people.  You 
have  only  to  choose  among  a  dozen  of 
chronicler-  in  colours,  but  take  Teniers  for 
choice.  There  is  an  interior  —  boors 
drinking,  of  course,  smoking,  dancing ; 
low,  heavy  beams ;  rude,  massive  tables ; 
a  vast  fireplace,  and  a  rugged  earthen 
floor.  The  figiires  in  the  background  are 
types,  you  may  still  check  them  off  any- 
where, with  no  necks  and  no  waists,  and 
calves  a  trifle  thicker  than  their  thighs. 
But  those  that  are  the  more  prominent  are 
obviously  portraits;  the  intense  and  pro- 
nounced individuality  of   each    of   them 


peeps  out  under  the  boorish  exterior. 
Look  at  that  venerable  trio  of  village 
fathers  —  the  sage  in  the  middle  knitting 
his  long,  bald,  brown  forehead  as  he  spells 
a  meaning  out  of  the  news-letter  of  the 
day,  while  those  on  either  side  are  bending 
across  him,  listening  with  eyes  and  ears 
and  mouths.  No  wonder  it  is  hard  to 
hear  him  read,  for  the  noise  in  the  place 
must  be  distracting.  There  is  the  screech 
of  the  fiddle  from  where  tbe  musician  sits 
throned  high  on  his  cask,  and  you  can  see 
that  the  peasants  who  are  clattering  out 
of  time  to  the  music  are  shouting  with  the 
full  force  of  their  lungs,  while  laughter  is 
shaking  the  sides  of  the  fat  hostess  who  is 
standing  with  arms  akimbo,  and  of  that 
other  ancient  with  the  blue-veined  beer 
jug  in  his  hand.  You  have  had  enough  of 
the  vulgar  debauch  and  want  something 
from  more  yefined  society.  Very  well: 
turn  to  that  Terburg,  and  you  have  it. 
Only  it  is  as  dull  and  uncliaracteristic  as 
fashionable  life  generally  is,  and  the  con- 
scientious painter  has  made  no  attempt  to 
idealize.  A  lady,  young,  fat,  and  fair,  in 
pearls  and  a  white  satin  stomacher,  is  lis- 
tening to  the  vapid  nothings  of  a  handsome 
and  stupid  cavalier  in  inlaid  cuirass  and 
Terburg's  inevitable  slashed  satin  trunk 
hose.  It  is  a  relief  to  turn  to  the  Back- 
huysen,  where  that  high-built  galley  with 
the  red  lion  of  the  Netherlands  at  her  bows 
is  heeling  to  a  fresh  breeze  in  spite  of  her 
own  exceeding  stiffness,  while  the  lighter 
fishing  craft,  as  they  scud  for  shelter, 
pitch  over  the  curling  crests  of  the  green 
billows.  We  need  hardly  talk  of  such 
world-famed  paintings  as  Paul  Potter's 
bull  or  Rembrandt's  school  of  anatomy. 
Only  in  that  Potter  tbe  animal  is  as  he 
was  in  the  very  flesh — it  seems  odd  the 
twist  of  a  little  tuft  behind  a  bull's  shoul- 
der should  have  been  immortalized  —  and 
the  judges  who  assisted  at  the  Hague  ex- 
hibition some  weeks  ago  might  have  classed 
him  with  any  of  the  beasts  that  were  shown 
in  the  yard.  Nor  have  we  left  ourselves 
time  now  to  speak  of  the  portraits,  although 
in  that  primary  virtue  of  uncompromising 
fidelity  Van  der  Heist  must  take  nmk  even 
before  the  unrivalled  Vela-squez.  The 
jolly  burghers  who  feted  the  peace  of 
Munster  will  live  on  in  their  every  linea- 
ment  till  the  colours  and  the  canvas  perish 
by  age  or  accident.  For,  like  truth,  Dutch 
art  is  eternal,  and  must  always  win  admi- 
ration although  it  may  find  few  enthusiast^ 
ic  worshippers. 
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A  BEMABKABLE  KAN. 

The  fdllovving  sketch  of  a  humble  citi- 
sen  of  Amesbury,  by  John  G.  Wbitiier, 
appeared  in  the  last  number  of  the  villa- 
ger :— 

The  present  number  of  the  Villager 
chronicles,  in  its  obituary  department,  the 
death  of  Henry  Taylor  of  Amesbury. 
Quiet,  unassuming,  and  simple  in  all  his 
habits,  an  unlettered  workingman,  he  gave 
no  outward  evidence,  beyond  the  reticent 
gravity  of  his  manner,  of  the  profound  in- 
tellectual abstraction,  the  dep^h  of  philo- 
sophic meditation  which  made  up  his  real 
life.  He  was  no  reader  —  probably  he 
never  mastered  half  a  dozen  books  —  and 
he  felt  small  interest  in  the  thoughts  and 
opinions  of  others.  I  remember  on  the  oc- 
casion of  one  of  my  first  conversations  with 
him  twenty-five  years  ago,  that  I  was  struck 
by  a  remark  which  indicated-a  knowledge 
of  Plato.  On  inquiry,  however,  I  found  he 
had  no  idea  that  such  a  man  ever  lived. 
I  lent  him  a  volume,  which  he  partially 
read,  and  returned  with  the  simple  remark 
that  "^  he  saw  that  Plato  had  got  hold  of 
some  of*  his  own  ideas."  A  volume  of 
Emerson,  Alger's  Oriental  poetry,  and  the 
New  Testament,  were  the  only  books  that 
he  ever  referred  to.  The  latter  was  his  con- 
stant text-book,  and  he  reproduced  the 
incidents  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  with 
wonderful  vividness  of  coloring  and  clear- 
ness of  insight.  The  words  of  the  Di- 
vine Master  had  for  him  a  depth  of  mean- 
ing which  he  found  difficult  to  translate 
into  common  language ;  and  he  was  com- 

Eelled  often  to  make  words  to  express 
imself.  He  watched,  with  absorbing  in- 
terest, the  gradual  processes  and  unfold- 
ings  of  his  own  mind,  and  spoke  of  them 
as  if  he  had  no  personal  concern  in  the 
matter,  regarding  his  mental  movements 
as  impelled  by  a  power  not  his  own.  He 
had  only  to  wait  and  observe,  like  the  re- 
cluse of  Wordsworth,  the  revelations  of 

—^  **  the  powers. 
That  of  themselyes  our  minds  impress." 

He  was  Oriental  in  his  cast  of  mind ;  he 
would  have  been  quite  at  home  with  Chi- 
nese bonzes,  Buddhist  priests,  Mohamme- 
dan dervishes  and  Christian  monks  of  Mt. 
Aihos.  Yet  he  was  never  gloomy  or 
ascetic ;  he  had  a  quick  sense  of  the  ludi- 
crous, and  could  easily  put  himself  in  the 
bystander^s  position  and  smile  at  his  own 
peculiarities  and  inconsistencies. 

He  had  somehow  reached  a  state  of  ab- 
solute quietude  —  a  region  of  ineffable 
calm,  blown  over  by  no  winds  of  hope  or 


fear.     All  personal  anxieties    and   sob'ci- 
tudes  were  unknown.     The  outward  world 
was  phantasmal  and  unreal  —  he  was  ut- 
terly beyond  its  common  temptations,  and 
looked  with  simple  wonder  upon  the  strug- 
gle for  wealth  and  place  —  the  strifes  and 
ambitions  of  sects  and  parties  about  him. 
To  art  — ^.if  we  except  a  love  of  music  —  he 
was  indifferent.     Even  the  wonderful  open 
book  of  Nature  seemed  to  have  no  attrac- 
tion for  him.     He  seemed  nearer  than  any 
one   I  had  ever  known,  to  have  realized 
that  the  things  seen  are  temporal  and  ilia-, 
sive,  but  '*  the  things  un-^een  are  eteroal." 
He  used  to  quote  with  much  intensity  of 
meaning,    the     words     which     Professor 
Plumbtree  attributes    to  the  founder  of 
Buddhism,   on  reaching  the  condition  of 
absolute  rest.    It  was  a  description  of  bis 
own  State  —  in  which  the  Nirvana  of  the 
Buddhist  —  the  mystic  suicide    and  self- 
abnegation  of  the  moslem   sufi  —  the  ab- 
sorption into  the  Divine  Will  of  the  Chris- 
tian mystics,  and  ^'  the  rest  that  remaineth 
for  the  people  of  God,"  —  seemed  to  him 
but  different  names  for  the  same  spiritual 
experience.    It  must  not  be  inferred  that 
he  was  blind  to,  or  neglectful  of^  the  duties 
pertaining    to  time  and    space.    On   the 
contrary,  he  was,  in  practical  matters,  of 
sound  judgment,  prompt  to  aid  and  wise 
to  counsel,  a  good  neighbour  and  citizen. 
His  life  was  pure ;  he  had  no  enemies ;  he 
cherished  no  antagonism  ;  what  Lord  Ba- 
con calls  **  the  colors  of  good  and  evil** 
blended  in  the  white  light  of  his  concep- 
tion of  the  Divine  order.     Every    way  a 
man  noteworthy  and    remarkable,    there 
are  many  who  will  love  to  recall  the  rare 
phenomena  of  his  words  and  life. 

He  has  passed  the  gates  of  the  Great 
Mystery ;  and  to-day,  while  the  earth  is 
closing  over  all  that  was  mortal,  I  seem  to 
hear  him,  as  in  one  of  our  latest  conversa- 
tions, repeat  the  words  of  Jesus  to  Martha : 
"  I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life ;  who- 
soever liveth  and  belie veth  on  me  shall 
never  die." 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
PRUSSIA   AND    GERMAN r. 

The  Lower  House  of  the  Prussian  Par- 
liament has  wisely  decided  to  adopt  the 
suggestions  of  the  Government,  and  with- 
out further  discussion  to  pass  the  new 
County  Reform  Bill  in  the  shape  in  which 
it  has  now  been  drawn  up.  The  Ministry 
took  two  of  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal 
majority  into    their    confidence,   :ini  th« 
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« 

>1  "gilt  changes  necessary  to  give  the  Upper  I  the  aims  of  a  reform  merely 'to  get  the 
House    an   excu?e   for    reconsidering    its  credit  of  having  carried  out  this  reform  in 
vote  were   quietly  agreed   on.     The  only   a  consistent  and  logical  manner, 
alteration  of  any  importanco  is  that  some- ;     The  Bill  itself  is  one  of  very  mild  6har- 
thihg  more  of  their  old  police  jurisdiction   acter,  and  of  a  very  narrow  scope.   It  fixes 
is  still  to  be  retained  by  the  feudal  pro-   on  the  county  as  the  new  unit  of  admin- 
prietors  than  was  at  fir:4t  intended,    out   istration.     It  recoi^nizos  below  the  county, 
the  whole    framework   of   the  Bill  is  the   first  communes,  and  then  groups  of  com- 
same,  and  the  determination  of  the   Gov- '.  mtines    associated    for     such    objects    as 
ernment  to   carry  it    remains   unshaken,   drainage  and  sanitary  supervision  which 
although   the  Ministry  very  properly  de-  j  cannot  be  undertaken  satisfactorily  by  any 
dined  to  explain  to  the  Lower  House  the   single   commune.      It   provides    that    the 
.precise  measures  which  they  are  prepared  j  County  Assembly  shall  be  chosen  so  as  to 
to  adopt  in  order  to  bend    the  Peers  to   give  the  inhabitants  other  than  the  feudal 
their  will.    If  the  measure  can  be  carried  '  proprietors  an  equal  share  in  the  represen- 
without  any  definite  threats  of  what   will '  tation,   whereas   at    present  these  feudal 
happen   in  case  the  Peers    remain  obsti-  proprietors  are  virtually  masters  of  every- 
nate,  so  much  the  better;   audit  would  thing.    This  Assembly  is  to  choose  a  Coun- 
have  been  a  needless  insult  to  the  Peers  if   cil,  and  also  a  President  of  the  Cduncil,  sub- 
the    process  by  which    they    are    to  be  '  jcct  to  the  ratification  of  the  Crown^  and 
brought  to  submission  had  been  explained   the   President  is  to  be  the  organ  of  com- 
elsewhere  than  in  their  own  Hous^e.     The   munication  between   the   Crown  and   the 
Polish  deputies  appear  to  have  asked  how  |  county.    The  main  value  of  the  Bill  is  that 
it    happened    that  the    proposed  reforms   it  gives  to  the  organization  of  each  coun- 
were  not  to  be  extended  to  their  districts,  _  ty  a  simple  character  with  a  well-defined 
and  they  were  frankly  told  that    the  re-   gradation   of  authorities,  while   it  makes 
forms  which  in    East    Prjassia    were    ex-  ^  the   basis   of  government  representative, 
pected  to  introduce  a  more  liberal  system    and  gives  a  fair  share'in  the  representation 
of  administration  would  work  in  an  exact-   to  the  humbler  classes  of  the  population. 
ly  opposite   direction  if  they  were  intro-   Some  of  the  feudal  privileges  of  the  land- 
ducea  into  districts  wh^'re  those  invested  ed  proprietors  are  still  to  be  retained,  and 
with  new  powers  would  be  under  the  con-  it  is  obvious  that,  with  the  influence  of 
trol  of  the  Ultramontane  clergy.     At  any   rank  and  wealth  and  the  prestige  of  cen- 
rate  there  is  no  pretentious  nonsense  about ;  turies  of  unquestioned  superiority,  the  no- 
the  infant  Liberalism  of  the  Prussian  Gov-   bles  would  exercise  a  power  in  the  conn- 
ernment.     It  does  not  appear  to  think  that   ties  even  after  the  Bill  was  carried  which 
there  are  universal  principles   of  govern- 1  might  satisfy  any  reasonable  men.     The 
ment  which  apply  equally  everywhere.    It  ^  Upper  House  objects  to  the  Bi-ll  not  be- 
wants  to  strengthen  its  hands  against  the  .  cause  it  would  in  real  life  deprive  the  no- 
party  which  is  reactionary  in  religion  and  ;  bles  of  much  power,  but  because,  by  forc- 
in  politics ;  and  it  thinks  that  one  mode  I  ing  them  to  acquire  and  use  power  in  a 
of  effecting  its  object  is  to  breathe  new  life  ,  new  way.  it  would  hurt  the  feelings  of  the 
into  the  representative  government  of  cer-  good  and  gratify  the   aspirations  of  the 
tain  provinces.    Those  who  will  get  more   bad  —  the  good  being  tho-^e  who  cling  to 
power  there  will  be  men  anxious  to  secure   the  Prussia  of  the  past,  and  the  bad  being 
their  own  local  independence  as  against  those  who  cling  to  the  Prussia  of  the  fu- 
the  great  feudal  proprietors,  and  men  al-  tnre.    It  is  important  to  seize  on   these 
lied  by    education,  relationship,  and  the  two    characteristics    of  the    Government 
ties  of  commerce  with  the  Liberal  inhabit-  policy  in  this  matter,  for  tl^ey  represent 
ants  of  the  larger  provincial  towns.     Such  '  the  leading  principles  of  the  policy  of  the 
men  are  to  be  encouraged  because   they   Prussian    Government    in    recent    years. 
are  likely  hereafter  to  be  the  best  allies  of  i  A  reform  is  proposed,  and  on  examination 
the  Government  in  its  endeavour  to  estab-  j  it  is  found  that  it  is  in  itself  a  tiny  reform; 
lish  the   union  of  Germany  on  a  Liberal  and  in  the  next  place  there  is  no  intention 
basis.    To  give  equal  advantages  to  men  |  of  carrying  out  a  similar  reform  where  it 
not   at   all    inclined   to  assert  any    inde-  would  not  suit  the  Government  to  do  so, 
pendence,  men  habitually  obedient  to  an  I  merely  because  consistency  is  pressed  on 
Ultramontane  clergy,  and  averse  both  by  I  it.     This    is  exactly   the   way  in  which 
habit  and  training  to  any  modes  of  thought  i  Prussia    has    been    going  on   ever  since 
or  action  on  which  their  superiors  would  Prince  Bismarck  ruled  its  fortunes.     It  is 
look  with  suspicion,  would  be  to  sacrifice   a  policy  to  which  many  objections  may  be 
th«  reality  to  the  shadow,  and  to  frustrate  made,  which  is  often  marked  with  signs  of 
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vioIeDce  and  indifference  to  the  feelings  of 
men,  and  ofien  finds  expression  in  terms 
of  an  almost  brutal  frankness.  But  at 
least  it  is  a  polioy  which  deserves  to  be 
understood;  which  must  be  regarded  as  a 
whole,  and  not  criticised  too  exclu:*ively 
by  the  test  of  unsatisfactory  details.  What 
Prince  Bismarck  has  always  said  to  his 
countrymen  when  aspiring  for  liberty -is 
that  there  is  something  for  Prussia  to 
think  of  before  its  liberty,  and  that  is  its 
existence.     To  exist  it  has  had,  under  his 

fuidance,  to  fight  first  Austria,  and  then 
ranee,  and  then  the  Ul tramontanes.  So 
far  as  liberty  is  compatible  with,  or  condu- 
cive to,  the  assurance  of  the  existence  of 
Prussia  he  sees  no  obstacle  to  it,  although, 
as  a  man  bred  in  Junker  circles,  he  has  no 
great  fancy  for  it.  He  now  makes  a  tiny 
reform  because  he  thinks  the  success  of 
the  main  policy  of  Prussia  wjll  be  aided  by 
it ;  he  refuses  to  extend  this  linv  reform 
where  its  extension  would  imperil  the  suc- 
cess of  his  main  policy  ;  and  he  is  perfectly 
indifibrent  if  those  who  arc  to  be  benefited 
by  this  reform  call  him  a  very  timid  Lib- 
eral, and  if  those  to  whom  this  reform  is 
denied  call  him  tyrannical  and  inconsistent. 
All  that  can  be  said  against  Prince  Bis- 
marck^s  policy  has  been  summed  up  in  an 
article  in  the  last  number  of  the  Contem- 
porary Reoieic^  written  with  much  force  of 
expression  and  abundance  of  information. 
Prussia  under  the  guidance  of  Prince  Bis- 
marck has,  according  to  the  writer,  been 
the  great  enemy  of  everything  good  and 
honest  in  Germany.  Prussia  waged  against 
Austria  a  war  of  unmitigated  selfishness, 
thirsting  only  for  territory  and  power. 
There  is  nothing  like  constitutional  gov- 
ernment in  Prussia  or  in  Germany  so  far 
as  Prussia  determines  what  Germany  shall 
be.  There  is  no  Ministerial  responsibility, 
for  Prince  Bismarck  is  omnipotent,  and  ac- 
countable only  to  th,e  Emperor.  There  is 
no  freedom  of  the  press,  no  security  for 
the  liberty  of  the  subject.  Those  who 
make  the  most  harmless  political  speeches 
are  pounced  upon  and  kept  in  prison  with- 
out trial,  or  ct)ndemned  after  trials  which 
are  a  mere  mockery  of  justice.  Taxation 
has  increased,  and  an  enormous  hoard  of 
bullion  is  stored  up  in  pure  waste  against 
a  future  war.  Hanover  is  full  of  disaflTec- 
tion,  and  the  light-hearted  people  of  the 
Rhineland  cannot  endure  the  stern  children 
of  Berlin.  In  the  annexation  of  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  Prussia  has  but  gained  a 
new  heritage  of  woe.  The  most  funda- 
mental liberties  have  been  violated  in  the 
punishment  of  clergymen  for  preaching 
political  sermons,  and  in  the  persecution 


of  the  Jesuits.     Such  is  the  dark  picture 
drawn  of  Prussia  and  Germany  in  the  Con- 
temporary^  and  no  Englishman  can   a£fect 
not  to  lament  that  the  blessings  of  free- 
dom  which   we  enjoy  are  so  imperfectly 
shared  by  Germany ;  and  if  history  is  to 
be  written  truthfully,  the  policy  of  Prince 
Bismarck  must  be  confessed  to  have  been 
often   high-handed  and  harsh  in  the  ex- 
treme.    But   the   basis  of  the   attack  on 
Prince  Bismarck  is  really  the  assumption 
that  Prussia  and  Germany  could  be  as  they 
are  now.  great  and  powerful  and  secure,  at 
a  less  cost.     The  war  with  Austria  is  con- 
demned as  one  of  unmitigated  selfishness; 
but  the  writer  omits  to  inquire   whether 
German  greatness  or  freedom  would  have 
been  p-jssible  if  Austria,  which  was  the 
centre  of  everything  reactionary  and  op- 
pressive, had  not  been  driven  out  of  the 
Confederation.     Prussia  may  at  least  have 
the  satisfaction  of  remembering  that  she 
did  her  conquered  enemy  a  great  amount 
of  good,  and  that  such  constitutionalism 
as  is  known  in  Austria  may  be  traced  to 
the  fortunate  defeat  of  Sadowa.    Prussia 
seized  on  Hanover  and  Hesse-Cassel  and 
Frankfort,  and  more  recently  headed  Ger- 
many in  the   seizure  of  Alsace  and  Ix)r- 
raine;  and   such   acts  can   have   but  one 
justification  —  that  they   were  necessary 
ror  the   safety   of  Prussia  and   Germany 
against  France.    If  France  had  been  strong 
enough  to  keep  Germany  always  divided, 
to  play  off  Court  against  Court  and  one 
aristocratic  coterie  against  another,  this  or 
that  tiny  despotism  might  have  been  of  a 
milder  character,  but  only  tiny  despotisms 
could  have  flourished  under  the  shadow  of 
a  foreign  Power.     It  is  idle  to  condemn 
Prussia  for  all  she  has  done  until  the  ques- 
tion is  first  asked  and  answered,  whether 
there  could  have  been   a  free  Germany, 
whether  there  could  have  been  anything 
worth  calling  Germany  at  all,  if  Germany 
had  remained   mauacled  by  Austria  and 
blighted  by  France.     What  would  have  be- 
come of  the   lighthearted   people  of  the 
Rhineland  if  they  had  not  had  the  stern 
children  of  Berlin  to  take  care  of  them  ?    If 
it  is  once  acknowledged  that  it  was  necessa- 
ry for  Germany  that  the  power  of  Austria 
and  France  should  be  broken,  then  there 
remains  nothing  but  the  minor  and  subsid- 
iary question,  whether  in  carrying  on  to  a 
successful  issue  two  of  the  most  arduous 
wars  of  modern  history  Prussia  was  not 
somewhat  too   severe  and  tyrannical.    Ik 
was  prophesied   by   many   Germans  that 
when  the  French  war  was  over  the  Prus- 
sian Government  would  find  itself  com- 
pelled to  be  more  Liberal  than  before.  Ku 
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ODe  can  deny  that  this  prophecy  has  been 
partially  realized.  At  a  moment  when 
Prince  Bismarck  is  qnarrelling  with  the 
order  to  which  he  belongs  and  with  the 
political  friends  of  his  past  life,  it  seems 
absurd  to  contend  that  the  Government 
of  which  he  is  the  soul  is  making  no  ap- 
proaches to  the  realization  of  what  Liber- 
als demand.  But  then  it  is  objected  that 
his  Liberalism  is  feeble  and  its  action  arbi- 
trary. He  only  reforms  as  far  as  he  likes 
and  when  he  likes,  and  he  never  adheres  to 
or  is  governed  by  the  great  abiding  princi- 
ples of  liberty.  Again,  there  is  a  previous 
qaestion  to  be  determined.  Could  he  do 
more  if  he  is  to  keep  always  in  yiew  the 


first  object  of  his  policy  —  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  existence  of  Prussia  and  Ger- 
many. What  would  happen  if  he  were  to 
let  loose  the  democracy  on  the  aristocracy, 
if  he  were  to  let  disaffection  o^et  head  in 
the  recently  anne  xed  provinces,  and  if  he 
were  to  allow  free  play  to  the  machina- 
tions of  a  clergy  bent  on  his  ruin'V  Few 
foreigners  can  pretend  to  know  enough  of 
Germany  to  be  sure  that  they  could  give  a 
certain  answer  to  these  questions^,  and 
could  pronounce  decidedly  that  Prince 
Bismarck  is  perversely  repressing  German 
liberty  in  order,  to  fight  against  a  set  of 
phantoms  and  to  secure  an  Empire  which 
needs  no  such  security. 


A  ooaaESPONDENT  of  the  Cologne  Gazette  at 
Hong-Kong  thus  describes  the  present  state  of 
feeling  in  China  with  regard  to  the  principal 
European  Sttites  : —  *'  Of  ail  the  nations  which 
are  repreeented  here,  the  sagacious  and  observ- 
ant Chinese  place  Germany  in  the  highest  rank. 
Germany  never  landed  a  soldier  on  Chinese  ter- 
ritory, never  threatened  China  with  war,  and 
never  bombarded  either  Pekin  or  Canton;  her 
sons  only  looked  after  their  trade,  and  never 
took  possession  of  a  foot  of  Chinese  soil.  The 
Americans  are  also  popular,  though  last  year  the 
foolish  expedition  to  Corea  somewhat  diminished 
their  influence.  The  British,  on  theother  hand, 
are  very  unpopular,  and  it  is  only  by  their  gan- 
boats  that  they  maintain  their  influence,  which 
has  already  reached  its  zenith.  The  complaints 
of  the  Chinese  Government  against  England  are 
very  frequent,  and  no  Chinese  comes  in  contact 
with  the  brusque  and  arrogant  **  fair -haired 
barbarians"  without  wishing  in  his  heart  that 
he  may  live  to  see  them  humiliated.  Still  more 
disliked,  however,  are  the  French,  who  for  many 
years  have  behaved  in  China  even  more  arro- 
gantly than  the  British.  No  other  nation  s^t 
00  numerous  an  army  of  *  blacks  *  into  the  coun- 
try, or  supported  the  often  unfair  and  insulting 
demandsof  the  missionaries  with  such  unscrn- 
puloQsness  as  the  French.  Their  conduct  in  the 
last  war,  too,  when  they  marched  to  the  capital 
with  their  British  allies,  will  never  be  forgiven 
by  the  Chinese.  Nothing  in  the  world  is  holy 
to  a  Chinaman  but  his  family;  a  single  glanoe 
fh>m  *  the  Western  devil '  at  the  wife  of  any  man 
who  does  not  belong  to  the  lowest  class  is  regard- 
ed as  an  irretrievable  disgrace,  and  a  European 
may  live  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  China 
without  seeing  any  more  of  a  Chinese  house 
than  the  antechamber.  During  the  war,  while 
the  sons  of  Albion  were  looking  for  silver  and 
drink,  the  Zouaves  persecute  the  Chinese 
women  with  their  attentions,  and  many  hun- 
dreds of  the  latter  killed  themselves  in  oonse- 


quenoe.  This  produced  a  feeling  of  bitter  indig- 
nation against  the  French  all  over  the  country, 
and  their  defeat  by  Germany  is  generally  re- 
garded here  as  a  judgment  upon  -them  fur  the 
acts  of  their  troops  in  China. ' '  The  correspond- 
ent concludes  by  urging  the  German  Govern- 
ment to  act  in  future  with  the  United  States  in 
all  Asiatic  questions.  "  Now  is  the  time,*'  he 
sajTS,  "to  lay  the  foundation  for  great  results 
in  the  future,  for  it  is  on  these  waters  and  on 
this  neutral  Asiatio  territory  that  the  conflict 
between  America  and  England  for  the  predomi- 
nance on  the  seas  will  be  fought  out.  The  strug- 
gle will  not  be  so  warm  on  the  Thames  or  the 
Hudson  as  in  Eastern  Asia;  and  in  another  five- 
stfid-twenty  years  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
United  States  will  rather  be  on  the  Pacific  than 
on  the  Atlantic.  The  sympathies  and  the  inter- 
ests of  Germany  under  such  circumstances 
clearly  point  to  an  understanding  with  America. 
Wfisbington  now  seeks  an  alliance  with  Berlin, 
in  view  of  future  contingencies,  and  both  should 
place  their  affairs  in  very  efficient  hands  in  view 
of  the  approaching  struggle  against  England  and 
Russia."  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


The  Brighton  Aquarium  has  lately  received 
two  pair  of  beautiful  specimens  of  the  Paradise 
or  Peacock  fish.  This  fish  came  first  fi*om  China, 
and  has  been  acclimatise^i  by  M.  Carbonnier, 
the  great  pisciculturist  of  Paris;  they  are  very 
lovely  little  creatures.  Some  of  their  habits  are 
singular:  thus  M.  Carbonnier  states  that  *'  as 
the  eggs  are  laid  the  male  carries  them  away  in 
his  mouth,  and  deposits  them  in  a  nest  which  he 
builds  for  them.  He  will  not  allow  the  female 
to  come  anywhere  near  the  nest,  and  if  she  ven- 
tures to  approach  he  swings  himself  round,  and 
drives  her  away." 
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MISCELLANY. 


This  faithfbl  copy  of  a  begging  letter  aeems  of  Meoklenbarg  was  the  most  noted  ezami>le. 
worth  preservation  :  |  In  his  duohy  the  ralers  until  very  reoeotlj  as- 

sorted,  in  theory  at  least,  their  in^lcfeasible  right 


'*  Honored  Leady  or  (}entelman 


to  the  ose  of  a  stiok  over  refractory  subjects  of 


«♦  The  Apeal  of  a  destitute  fomily  a  husband    the  lower  orders,  a  claim  which  it  was  the 
wife  and  three  children  The  youngest  bat  four   qIqX  business  of  the  Berlin  comic  ptqiers,  while 
weeks  and  three  days  OM  this  morning  which  I    Berlin  was  the  capital  of  Prussia  only,  to  hold 
gave  birth  to  between  Virgania  and  here  at  a   ^p  to  ridicule,  using  it  as  one  of  the  best  arga. 
place  coled  haverdyrass.     The  conductor  had  to   ments  for  the  general  reform  of  the  Fatherland 
break  up  the  train  and  leave  me  there  to  share   which  permitted  such  vag  iries  to  its  princelings, 
my  fate  beneath  the  canipey  of  heaven  with  god   Times    have   changed    since    IH adder adatteh 
my  attendant  and  A  poor  husband  that  has  been   and  hid  fellows  combated  the  use  of  this  i>»ter> 
disabeld  in  the  army  also  Laboring  under  drop- ,  nal  punishment  of  their  neighbours,  and  Meek- 
sey  the  last  year.     He  cant  get  on  his  feet  now   lenburg   has  now  a  Constitution  of  its  own. 
without  help  when  w«*  left  riohmond  our  object   This,  however,  gives  so  little  satisfaction  that 
was  my  pariental  Home  huntington  Long  Island   the  cry  for  reform  has  been  fo.  some  time  plainly 
but  getting  Prostrated  in  our  design  we  were  audible,  and  has  forced  itself  on  the  du&U  ears, 
detained.     There  is  none  of  my  familey  abel  to    a.  project  has  just  been  submitted  to  those  inter- 
to  travel  we  Are  very  destitute  for  want  of  some   ested,  including  the  town  council  of  Rostock,  the 
of  the  Nesireys  of  Life.  I  mogt  important  part  of  the  duchy,  which,  on 

««  Honored  ithank  your  Benevolenoed  for  aney  hearing  it  road  last  week  at  their  meetiog, 
aid  that  you  will  give  To  keep  us  fW)m  sufring  pronounced  absolutely  for  its  rejection,  on  the 
Adressed  as  Above  Yours  with  thanks  and  grat- :  ^ery  sufficient  ground  that  under  it  the  Prince 
*'''"^'^"  would  still  retain  the  absolute  and  ancheck«l 


itude' 


Captain  L  S.  Williama 


power  of  taxation.  Moreover,  it  perpetuates 
the  existing  incorporations  of  the  oiders  of  no- 
bility and  peasantry,  but  adds  for  legislative 
purposes  thirty-two  nominees  representing  the 
duoal  domains  —  another  proposal  which  raises 
keen  opposition.    The  project  has  been  accepted. 


The  proposed  creation  of  peers  in  Prussia 
gives  occasion  for   the  growing  sentiment  in 

Hanover  to  show  itself,  which  favours  the  abso-  j  it  is  officially  stated,  by  the  Ritterschaft,  but 
lute  merging  of  the  ancient  Electorate  in  its  ,  not  as  yet  by  the  representatives  of  the  peasant- 
more  powerful  neighbour.     As  might  be  ex- 1  ryi  before  whom  it  had  been  laid  by  a  daail 

'    * '  '  commission.     On  the  whole  it  would  seem  that 

the  principle  of  no  taxation  without  representa- 
tion is  making  its  way  steadily  into  the  most 
backward  parts  of  Germany  under  the  direct 
influence  of  the  new  Imperii  institutions. 

PaU  MaU  Gasette. 


peoted,  this  is  observed  chiefly  among  the  mid- 
dle trading  class.  A  Hanoverian  journal  re- 
marks that  the  present  is  a  very  proper  oppor- 
tunity for  bringing  the  representation  of  the 
province  in  the  Upper  House  into  harmony  with 
its  jnst  weight  in  the  monarchy.  Hanover  pos- 
sesses a  twelfth  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
latter,  while  out  of  the  820  peers  only  eight  are 
Hanoverians,  so  that  its  proportionate  represent- 
ation is  but  ono-fortieth.  Many  imporUnt  towns  jj,  the  course  of  the  present  year  the  South 
m  the  other  province  have  the  right  of  pre-  Kensington  Museum  has  restored  to  the  people 
sciitmg  a  peer  each  -  the  Rhine  Province  m  ^f  Bayeux  the  morsel  missing  from  the  ceie- 
this  manner  alone  secures  nine  seats—  while  no  ^  Crated  tapestry  preserved  in  that  town.  The 
town  but  the  capital  has  been  thus  recognised  in  ^hief  was  no  other  than  the  wife  of  Stothard 
Hanover,  although  there  are  many  others  m  the  ,  ^j,^  ^^tist,  who  went  to  Bayeux  in  1880  in  order 
provinoe  which  might  furly  from  their  general  ^^  ^^^^^  ^j,  ^ell-known  copy  of  the  work  in 
importance  lay  claim  to  the  privdege.  The  question.  Mrs.  Stothard  profited  by  theoour- 
nommation,  it  is  adde^i  of  such  growing  and  \  J^^  facilities  granted  to  her  husband  lir  the 
prosperous  places  as  Harburg  would  be  safe  for  ^^  ^^  ^^i^^in    ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^er  scisson 

the  Oovemment  side,  whereas  the  landed  gentry  j;  pi^about  as  big  as  a  hand  from  one  of  the 
do  not  as  yet  afford  good  materials  for  the  ex-  J^  ^^  ^^^  embroidered  doth.  At  the  death  of 
periment,  being  filled  with  ••  partioularist "  no-  ,  ^^  stothard,  some  years  back,  the  museum  of 


tions,  or  ready  even  to  intrigue,  if  opportunity 
served,  against  the  Hohenzollem  dynasty. 

Pall  Mall  Gasette. 


South  Kensington  became  possessed  of  the  stolen 

Siece.  together  with  an  account  written  by  Mr. 
tothard,-of  the  circumstances  under  which  his 
wife  committed  the  disgraceful  theft.  The  di- 
rectors of  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  when 
sending  over  this  summer  some  artists  to  phoio- 
Thb  consolidation  of  Germany  into  an  empire  graph  the  tapestry,  announced  their  coming  in 
leaves  little  room  for  the  maintenance  of  such  '  a  letter  containing  the  relic,  which  has  been 
feudal  claims  as  the  petty  Princes  had  main-  '  grateftiUy  received,  and  found  to  agree  tbrssd 
tained  over  their  subjects.    Of  these  the  Duke   for  thread  with  the  originaL 
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A  KMt^  magazine,  of  rtity-fonr  paces,  The  Liyira  Aoz  glTsi  mora  Uuo 
TBJtEE  AND  A  QUABTBB   TBOUSAltJ} 

dODblc4olumn  oOavo  pii^c*  of  rrndlng-maiur  jenrly.  fonnlng  fiinr  luge  volaaici.  It  DreunU  In  an  tii' 
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\e  port,  and  graphic  i 


In  pamance  of  lu  plan  of  Including  the  best  Iranilalloni,  Tm  Lrrmo  Age  vIII  publlih  leriall 

KBlng  nbout  January  1,  1*73.  one  of  the  llnci't  prodactloni,  Irantlawd  eipreiily  for  It,  of  U 
of  all  Octmin  novclliU,  Frlt«  Renter,  wlio,  an  the  rare  Atimo™/.  g •  — 

ertor  o/  the  lirii  of  Ihe  quaial  I'lnlt-Deuiich  prople.  In  pronounced  "  Iho  i 


irtllalmbo  giren  during  thp  voar  ai  ninal,  together  with  an  amonnt  unnpnroaehed  br  any  other  perl 
sdleal  la  the  world,  of  tliu  inujit  valonble  Literary  and  Bclemtlfln  Matter  or  the  Day. 

The  ImporUnce  of  tub  I.itino  Aoe  to  every  American  reader  hi  the  only  thorough  os  well  u  (Veal 
eomplUtlon  of  a  generally  InaoceMlblo  but  Indlipenaable  current  literature,  — <m»<pni«att<  because  11  em 

brace*  the  produclkons  of       

TTie  Ablest  lUvlnar  'Wrt t«r« 

InaUdepartnieiitaof  Llleralure,  Selenci-,  Art.  and  Palltlu,  — iaaalBclcnlly  Indluted  by  Ibe  fbllowlDg 

puMleitlon  ata  there  lie  foiilidw  iniuli  of  sletllng  El- 
Ill*  ChHsCian  Union,  Sob  York,  mgit-  

well  lnfOmiHl°n  the  b<si"KnBlli>li''tUuugbl  of  our  tluic       7he  ifilmtuttt  DaOu  SenHnelia]/tUb~ 

Tit PkUaMpltlii DoOk  Preil tay> t -  tf^rm^l'^^'AtuS^^otXamMimn'^Xv^ti 

whlJWirriSIlHhBv'S™t*?^"5f/"lt'S'io''K'nS'th"   :  ""™  »  *""   "•"'•r-  """li'/.  Tvndnll,  ani  "many 

lie  JAunce,  ChUaae,  dtclara  It  to  be- 

Tte  lUiOoif  Slafe  Janmat  >nii' '  — 

The  yta-Yort  DaOg  TImtt  myi i — 
The  Bartford  Dallg  Coiirnal  tigt '  — 
■ucb  unetTlng  good  tasle.    It  Is  a  fAenaiA  i 


Rev.  Benrg  Ward  Bttehtr  lav '  — 


•o.  L.  Cugler  lagi «  fa 
estporlridicallnAmorn^ 


tborongti  oomnondluroofall  thai 

worth/  m  IbaTllenuy  worW." 

The  Mobile  DaUig  ReMtler  iov« '  - 
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Me  (reM>v  "P  •  Cttb  of  ftva  n««.  SuteeWfter..    The  yolume  beglna  Jaaoary  1.    Jfew  •"■ "- 
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A  PLEA  FOB  THE  '*  OLD  SOUTH. 

"  The  aathorlties  hare  decided  to  tear  down  the 
*OId  Soath  Charch,'  and  devote  the  site  to  busineH 
purposes."  —  Bo$i<m  Olobe, 

Boston!  Coarageoas,  hopefal,  tnul 
The  world  is  looking  ftiU  at  you. 
We  wonder  at  yoar  splendid  plaok; 
The  way  you  bear  the  saddest  look. 
We  look  with  eyes  that  fill  with  tears. 
As  rain  crumbles  the  work  of  years. 
We  know  how  patient  your  daily  toil; 
Tour  spotless  honor  which  woald  not  soil; 
Your  etiterprise  and  your  lordly  gain. 
Bought  with  labor,  and  thought,  and  piun. 
Your  Puritan  history,  brave  and  strong 
Your  hate  and  protest  of  human  wrong 
Your  shield  which  was  borne  in  honor  bright 
Back  with  your  sons  who  fell  in  the  fight; 
Your  noble  love  of  letters.    The  fame 
Of  many  a  bright,  undying  name. 
All!  all!  arise  as  the  wind  of  to-day 
Is  blowing  the  ashes  and  smoke  away. 

We  think  of  your  charities  old  and  new. 
And  the  cities  claim  —  as  is  thdr  due  — 
As  you  helped  us  let  us  bdp  you. 

What!  You  disdain  our  proffered  hand  7 
Alone,  and  strong,  and  straight  you  stand  -* 
'  **  We  have  worked  and  lost,  we  will  work  again ; 
We  know  the  cost,  and  we  know  the  pain.*' 
The  Puritan  blood  runs  proud  and  clear 
In  hearts  which  know  no  shame  or  fear. 
And  in  the  church  where  oft  it  rang. 
You  sing  the  Psalm  the  Pilgrims  sang. 

What  was  the  murmur  of  the  night  7 
What  answer  came  with  morning  light  7 
What  question  rose  serene  and  clear 
So  that  the  angels  stooped  to  hear  7 
Remember,  in  that  hour  of  need. 
What  thought  was  there  of  gain  or  greed  7 
Who  dared  to  breathe  a  selfish  prayer. 
Or  be  less  than  a  Hero  there  7 

The  youth,  who  watched  fh)m  eve  to  mom, 
For  the  first  time,  the  fire-fiend's  scorn ; 
And  learned  the  lesson  then  so  rife 
Which  we  have  read  fh>m  years  of  life  — 
How  frail  the  work  of  human  hands! 
Cries  out,  "Thank  Ood!    the    Old   South 

stands! " 
The  merchant  with  a  sinking  heart 
Sees  home  and  hope  and  wealth  depart; 
The  woman,  with  her  trembling  flock, 
Not  knowing  whence  shall  come  the  shook; 
Both,  tearful  look  above  the  fire. 
And  greet  the  old  familiar  spire. 
The  Patriot  treads  the  burning  ways. 
Thinks  of  the  past  heroic  days, 
Mourns  the  old  town,  whose  memory 
Is  th'  inheritance  of  the  Free, 
And  prays  the  flame  which  granite  dares. 
To  spare  our  legends  and  our  prayers, 
Falls  on  his  knees  and  clasps  his  hands, 
*'  Thank  Ood!  Thank  Ood,  the  Old  South 

stands! " 


Then  flashes  o'er  the  crowded  wire 
The  growing  stoiy  of  the  fire. 
And  Boston's  children,  scattered  &r. 
Come  with  pale  lips  to  hear  what  sear 
Their  fortunes  bear  fh>m  this  dread  nighty 
Illumined  by  such  dreadful  light; 
Many  the  fiioes  turning  hence 
Bear  the  great  torture  of  suspense; 
But  still  'twas  good  to  hear  them  say — 
No  matter  how  their  fortunes  lay  — 
As  some  fresh  news  rewards  their  seazoh  : 
"Thank  God!   He    spares    the   Old  Soatb 
Church!" 

He  does  not  bear  his  trials  worse 
Who  had  misfortune  for  a  nurse; 
Nor  will  he  make  less  good  a  fight 
Who  bore  the  terrors  of  that  night 
A  city  with  a  heart  so  sound. 
Will  rise  from  sorrow  with  a  bound; 
But  in  that  church  where  oft  it  rung. 
Still  sing  the  psalm  the  Pilgrims  sung. 
John  Hancock!  write  thy  name  again, 
A  protest  claar,  and  bold,  and  plain. 
James  Otis!  with  thy  clarion  voice 
Xiet  Boston  hills  again  rejoice. 
John  Adams!  utter  words  of  power. 
Which  never  failed  in  trying  hour. 
Winthrop!  thy  piety  should  stay 
The  hands  which  saorllegions  lay 
Their  power  and  will  and  might  to  tear 
From  Its  old  site  this  house  of  prayer. 

Boston!  as  to-day  you  stand 

The  proudest  city  in  the  land. 

Respect  the  omen;  do  not  turn 

Against  those  walls  which  would  not  bum; 

But  spare  the  church,  which  still  on  high 

Raises  its  finger  to  the  sky. 

And  says  to  you  who  felt  the  rod. 

Look  upward,  moi;  there  still  is  Ood. 

Evening  Poet  M.  E.  W.  8. 


ETHEL. 


I VBTIB  saw  thee,  Ethel;  but  I  gaxe 
On  the  sun-picture  of  thy  childish  fiioe. 
And,  prophet-like,  forecast  the  woman's 
To  form  thy  dower  in  the  coming  days. 
Then  silently  within  my  spirit  prays 
To  Him  who  laid,  of  olden  time.  His  hand 
Upon  the  little  ones  in  Holy  Land, 
That  He  will  ever  guard  thy  earthly  way«^; 
That  He  who  thus  upon  thy  way  hath  smiled. 
And  made  thee  beautiful,  will  keep  thee  good 
Through  thine  advancing  years  of  woman- 
hood. 
In  all  thy  journey  through  this  often  wild 
And  wicked  world;  and  when  that  world  is 

past. 
Make  thee,  as  now  thou  art.  His  own  at  last  — 
An  angel  bright  In  Heaven,  as  here  on  earth  a 
child. 

TlBBley'i  MagastaM 
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From  The  Quarterly  Berlew. 
JOUHNAL  OF  A  f  REl^CH  DIPLOMATIST  IN 

ITALY.*    . 

It  was  an  admired  metaphor  of  Lord 
Plnnkett%  allading  to  the  Statute  of  Lim- 
itations,  that^  **  Time  comes  with  his  scythe 
in  one  band  to  mow  down  the  muniments 
of  onr  rights,  but,  in  his  other  hand,  the 
lawgiver  baa  placed  an  hourglass  hj  which 
he  metes  out  incessantly  those  portions  of 
duration  which  render  needless  the  eyi- 
denoe  he  has  swept  away."    It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  Time  is  not  similarly  empow- 
ered to  mete  out  the  periods  which  shall 
justify  the   publication    of  journals,  me- 
moirs, and  correspondence,  more  or  less 
partaking  of  the  official   character :  that 
there  is  not  a  statute  of  limitations,  to  in- 
form and  protect  the  writers  or  their  re- 
presentatives ;  who  are  absolutely  witl^out 
a  guide,  except  a  vsrjring  rule  of  practice 
or  propriety  which  only  meets  the  extreme 
cases.    No    one  thought  of  condemning 
Lady  Jackson  for  publishing  the  valuable 
<*  Diaries  '*  of  her  deceased  husband,  which 
we  reviewed  in  April  last ;  and  Lord  Palm- 
erston's  journals,  including  notes  of  cabi- 
net discussions,  were  freely  used  by  his 
biographer,  Lord  Dalling.  But  Mr.  Charles 
Greville's  have  been  discreetly  kept  back  : 
Sir  William  Molesworth's  were  sealed  up 
immediately  after  bis  death  by  his  represen- 
tatives ;  and  when  the  late  Marquis  of  Nor- 
raanby  announced  as  forthcoming  his  book 
entitled,  *»  A  Year  of  Revolution,  from  a 
Journal  kept  in  Paris  in  1848,"  experie^jced 
diplomatists  stood  aghast  at  so  glaring  a 
departure  from  precedent  and  propriety. 
He  had  been  British  ambassador  at  Paris 
during  this  year  of  revolution ;  and  the 
chief  value  of  his  journal  necessarily  cen- 
tred in  the  most  delicate  transactions  of 
his  embassy.    The  Foreign  Office  remon- 
strated in  the  strongest  terms :  a  sharp 
correspondence  ensued ;   and  the  upshot 
was  that  everything  gravely  compromis- 
ing, everything  which  had  become  known 
to  his  Lordship  under  the  sacred  seal  of 
official  confidence,  was  left  out. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  discretionary 
control  in  such  matters  should  be  vested  in 

*  Henri  d'JdeviiU,  Journal  d'un  DipUmate  en 
ntUU.  Note*  intime*  pour  servir  a  PHiatoire  du 
Seeond  Empire.    Paris,  1872.  | 


all  governments,  but  nothing  of  the  kind 
has  been  recognized  in  France  since  the 
rude  subversion  of  the  dynasty  under  which 
the  existing  races  of  statesmen  and  diplo- 
matists have  grown  up.    Ex-ambassadors, 
ex-ministers,  and  ex-commanders-in-chief, 
have  been  rivalling  each  other  in  their 
revelations;  laying  despatches,  conversa- 
tions, and  secret  instructions  indiscrimi- 
nately before  the  world;  exclusively  intent 
on  shifting  the  blame  from  their  own  shoul- 
ders, and  comparatively  indifferent  whether 
their  imperii  master  or  their  colleagues 
are  held  responsible  for  the  common  down- 
fall and  disgrace.    There  is  consequently 
no  occasion  for  surprise,  or  much  call  for 
censure,  when  we  find  a  young  diplomatist 
of  distinguished  ability,  at  the  very  com- 
mencement of  a  promising  career,  emanci- 
pating himself  from  official,    professional 
and  (in  some  respects)   social  restraint; 
telling  us  what  he  saw  or  heard  in  his  privi- 
leged capacity  behind  the  scenes ;  how  the 
prominent  personages  in  courts  and  cabi- 
nets looked  and  talked  in  their  unguarded 
moments :  with  what  bad  faith,  dissimula- 
tion, mean  motives,  and  coarse  language, 
great  affairs  may  be  conducted  or  mixed 
up.    All  this,  and  a  great  deal  faiore  that  is 
curious  and  illustrative,  may  be  learned  or 
collected  from  M.  d'Ideville's  *^  Journal  in 
Italy ; "  the  extraordinary  frankness  (not 
to  say  indiscretion)  of  which,  far  from  be- 
ing excused  or  palliated,  is  boldly  put  for- 
ward as  its  main  merit  and  attraction  in  an 
introductory    epistle  by  a    distinguished 
member  of  the  French  press :  — 

V  Monsieur,"  writes  11  Edoaard  Herve, 
<*yoar  Journal  is  about  to  be  published  by  the 
excelleni  publishing  firm  of  Haohette.  The  fa- 
vour with  which  these  private  notes  were  re- 
ceived when  they  appeared  by  extracts  in  the 
*  Journal  des  D€bat^,*  *  Le  Soir,'  and  the  *  Jour- 
nal de  Paris/  will  follow  them  in  their*new  and 
more  complete  form.  The  pablio  are  obliged  to 
you  for  introdaoing  them  behind  Ihe  scenes  of 
the  diplomacy  of  the  Second  Empire.  You  do 
more  than  awaken  a  frivolous  curiosity.  ^ 
patriotic  interest  is  attached  to  your  revelations. 
French  diplomacy  has  not  escaped  the  universal 
decay  of  our  institutions.  Tou  know  better  than 
I,  Monsieur,  that  it  is  now  destitute  of  those 
high  qualities  which  so  long  made  it  one  of  the 
most  powerful  instruments  of  our  influence  and 
our  grandeur.    Forgetftd  of  its  traditions,  it 
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has  loet  eTen  the  woret  of  that  fine  language 
which  it  formerly  wrote,  and  which  all  the  for- 
eign offioee  of  Europe  had  learned  at  its  sohooL 
The  permanent  interests  of  France,  of  which  it 
was  the  guardian,  have  been  sacrifioed  to  the 
caprices  of  personal  power  or  to  the  necessities 
of  revolutionary  propagandism, 

'*  You  have  also  been  personally  present  at 
this  decline.  You  have  seen,  if  not  the  causes 
—  for  they  mount  higher  up  —  at  least  the  ef- 
fects, for  they  were  beginning  to  be  produced  in 
their  full  force  at  the  epoch  of  which  you  treat. 
Placed  in  a  secondary  post,  and,  consequently, 
better  fitted  to  obserye  impartially  than  if  you 
had  played  a  leading  part,  you  have  been  ena- 
bled to  follow,  day  by  day,  since  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  of  Italy,  the  march  of  that  short- 
sighted policy  which,  in  favouring  Italian  unity 
and  German  unity,  without  demanding  material 
guarantees  to  our  advantage  firom  either  Italy  or 
Germany,  prepared  the  crowning  disasters  of 
the  empire." 

Here,  M.  Herr^  simply  expresses  the 
traditional  policy  of  the  majority  of  French 
statesmen,  headed  by  M.  Thiers ;  who  con- 
ceives it  both  the  interest  and  the  right 
of  France  to  have  weak  states  upon  her 
frontier.  But  in  what  respect  did  the 
Imperial  Goyernment  deviate  from  the  re- 
ceived doctrine  ?  In  going  to  war  for  an 
idea,  the  emperor  had  no  intention  of  pro- 
moting Italian  unity,  or  he  would  not  have 
held  his  hand  at  Villa  Franca ;  nor  of  neg- 
lecting material  guarantees,  or  he  would 
not  have  stipulated  for  Savoy  and  Nice. 
If  he  consolidated  German  unity,  it  was 
not  by  favouring  but  by  opposing  it ;  and 
he  was  never  in  a  condition  to  exact  a 
material  guarantee  from  Germany.  The 
remarkable  circumstance,  however,  is,  not 
that  M.  Herv^,  from  his  peculiar  point  of 
view,  should  condemn  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  empire,  but  that,  assuming  it  to  have 
been  ruinous,  he  should  encourage  and 
commend  a  subordinate  engaged  in  car- 
rying it  out 'for  exposing  it. 

After  expatiating  on  the  advantages 
enjoyed  by  M.  d'Ideville  in  studying  the 
character  of  Cavour,  *^  that  Italian  minis- 
ter who  did  so  much  good  to  his  own 
coxintry,  and  so  much  harm  to  ours,  be- 
cause we  80  willed  it,"  M.  Herv6  con- 
tinues :  — 

**  What  seducing  or  merely  interesting  types 


you  have  gioaped  around  this  grand  figure! 
Here  it  is  the  prince  whom  you   bare  some- 
where  termed  *  the  mock  Henry  IT.  of  another 
Sully:'  resembling    the   Btenais   nther   m 
small  points  than  great,  and  slightly  Gasooo, 
it  must  be  owned,  although  not  bom  on  the 
banks  of  the  Garonne.    There  it  is  the  woman 
whose  beauty  Greece  would  have   deified  and 
reserved  as  a  model  for  Phidias  or  Prudteks: 
an  antique  marble   misplaced  in  our  profiuie 
age.    Alongside  of  her  is  another  woman  of 
whom  you  could  do  no  more  than  indicate  the 
strange  and  complex  type  :  a  little  of  the  prin- 
cess, a  little  of  the  btl  e$pritf  sometimes  spirii- 
uelle  and  always  adventurous,  whom  one  would 
not  wish  the  wifo  of  one's  worst  enemy,  and 
who  has  been  married  twice.    Further  on  it  is 
M.  Benedetti,  the  skilful  diplomatist,  who,  yon 
say,  would  have  been  without  reproach  if  chance 
had  not  made  him  Italian  instead  of  French  :  it 
is  M.  Rata&i,  one  of  those  second-rate  politi- 
cians abundantly  produced  by  the  Bar,  men  of 
words  rather  than  of  action,  and  amougrt  whom 
the  tone  of  mind  is  not  always  on  a  level  with 
the  intelligence.    I  say  nothing  of  other  types, 
and  among  the   most    curious   and  the  most 
striking.   All  this  Italian  society  revives  io  your 
book,  such  as  it  was  ten  years  since,  when  yosr 
happily  indiscreet  pen  surprised  and  fixed  its 
features.    Your  book  will  take  its  place  io  the 
grand  inquest  that  France  is  at  this  moment  io- 
stituting  on  the  causes  of  her  disasters.    Worth 
and    Sedan  were  building  in  the  policy,  the 
strings  of  which  yon  saw  at  work.    Competeot 
writers  have  revealed  the  imperfections  of  oar 
military  organisation :  you  initiate  us  into  the 
weaknesses  of  our  diplomacy.' 


>9 


We  have  quoted  these  spirited  passages 
because  no  words  of  oars  ooold  convey 
more  pointedly  or  concisely  an  accurate 
impression  of  the  *<  Journal,"  which,  al- 
though extending  over  less  than  three 
years,  comprises  and  lays  bare  some  of 
the  most  carious  and  important  events  in 
history. 

The  author  was  named  secretary  of 
embassy  to  the  French  legation  at  Torin, 
and  assumed  the  active  duties  of  his  post 
at  the  beginning  of  September  1859.  Italy 
and  France,  he  states,  were  still  under  the 
emotion  of  the  short  and  glorious  cam- 
paign which  had  pushed  back  the  Aas- 
trians  behind  the  Quadrilateral.  But  the 
victory  of  Magenta  (June  4)  and  that 
of    Solferino    (June   24)    were    ahready 
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forgotten  and  their  impression  effaced 
by  the  peace  of  Villa  Franca.  This 
peace,  it  will  be  remembered,  whilst  se- 
curing the  independence  of  the  Milanese, 
and  directly  leading  to  that  of  Parma, 
Modena,  and  Tuscany,  threw  a  dark  and 
menacing,  althoagh  (as  it  prored)  tempo- 
rary, cloud  oyer  the  bright  dawn  of  Italian 
unity,  and  checked  the  soaring  ambition 
,  of  Ca7oar  in  mid-career.  The  estimate 
'  of  it,  therefore,  naturally  raried  with  the 
locality :  — 


«c 


The  discontent  which  this  pradent  and  po- 
litical measare  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  oaosed 
in  Piedmont  strongly  resembled  ingratitade, 
and  I  was  equally  surprised  and  saddened  on 
arriTing  at  Turin  to  see  the  portraits  of  Orsini 
and  the  most  yiolent  pamphlets  against  France 
ostentatiously  displayed  in  the  shop  windows 
of  the  engraters  and  booksdlers. 

m         ^  9  •  •  •  •  •  • 

**  Whilst  Turin  was  still  grumbling  against 
too  precipitate  a  peace,  Milan,  hardly  two 
months  since  capital  of  the  Lombardo-Venetian 
kingdom,  now  a  free  Italian  city,  receiyed  her 
French  liberators  with  a  Joy  and  an  enthusiasm 
of  which  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  notion*'* 

The  chief  of  the  French  legation  at 
Turin  at  this  time  was  the  late  Prince  de 
la  Tour  d'Auvergne,  afterwards  French 
ambassador  in  England,  to  whose  esti- 
mable qualities  his  quondam  secretary 
bears  a  high  and  well-merited  tribute.  I 
The  French  army  of  occupation  was  com- 
manded by  Marshal  Yaillant,  who  with  j 
bis  staff  was  established  at  the  Villa  Bona- 1 
parte,  the  former  residence  of  the  viceroy 
of  Italy  at  Milan.  His  traditional  reputa- 
tion for  soldier-like  bluntness  may  be  col- 
lected from  an  anecdote.  A  lady  petitioner, 
whom  he  had  unceremoniously  dismissed, 
had  indignantly  left  the  room,  when  he 
called  after  her :  "  Pardon,  Madame,  mais 
vous  me  prenez  pour  uu  sanglier,** — "  Oh, 
non,  Marichal,  pas  si  sauTage."  After  a 
moment's  pause,  he  said  half  aloud : 
"  C'est-i-dire  que  je  suis  un  cochon."  M. 
d'Ideyille,  who  was  the  bearer  of  a  deli- 
cate communication  from  the  minister  to 
the  commander-in-chief  whilst  much  de- 
pended on  their  effective  co-operation,  was 
delighted  with  his  reception,  and  expe- 
rienced none  of  the  military  roughness  he 
had  been  led  to  apprehend.    The  marshal 


thus  gave  him  the  benefit  of  his  obserra- 
tions  and  reflections :  — 

"  *  They  will  only  apply  to  me,'  were  bis 
words,  speaking  of  the  Austrians,  *  so  great  is 
their  repugnance  to  considering  Lombardy  as 
belonging  to  Piedmont.  It  will  be  so  till  «e 
have  evacuated  Italy.  I  am,  moreover,  well 
satisfied  with  their  courtesy  and  my  relations 
with  General  Degenfeld.  I  should  say  as  much 
of  the  Lombards  and  the  Piedmontese  army,  al- 
though there  exists  a  shade  of  jealousy  between 
our  allies  and  us.  Our  young  officers  are  prob- 
ably more  brilliant,  more  enterprising,  than 
theirs,  and  your  friends  Vogn^,  LouTenoourt, 
and  so  many  others,  are  more  petted,  more  lis- 
tened to,  more  fkvoured,  I  own,  by  the  Milanese 
beauties  than  the  new  possessors  of  Lombardy. ' ' ' 

This  may  have  been  so,  but  the  same 
story  is  always  told  by  French  writers  of 
the  French.  Whether  captors  or  captivt^s 
in  the  ruder  fields  of  conflict  with  the  male 
sex,  they  (by  their  own  shewing)  are  in- 
variably successful  with  the  fair ;  and  they 
boast  of  having,  when  prisoners  in  Berlin, 
revenged  Worth  and  Sedan  by  dint  of  the 
same  personal  gifts  and  accomplishments, 
which  enabled  them  to  improve  upon  Ma- 
genta and  Solferino  at  Milan  :  — 

**  <  However,'  continues  the  general,  *  all  goes 
well :  all  will  have  their  turn,  and  our  occupa- 
tion will  not  be  eternal.  Note  well!  the  Pied- 
montese is  cold,  but  energetic,  disciplined.  Be- 
member  what  I  tell  you,  my  young  friend :  I 
have  lived  half  a  century  in  Rome  and  Italy  : 
men  do  not  change :  I  know  my  Italians  and 
appreciate  them  at  their  value.  To  my  mind 
the  Piedmontese  will  be  always  the  muscles  of 
Italy  :  without  muscles  the  body  is  inert :  ^he 
finest  head  cannot  act.' 

•«  The  marshal,  after  showing  me  bis  garden, 
took  me  to  his  bed-chamber  and  pointed  to  his 
bed :  '  In  that  bed  Marshal  Radetsky  died,  but 
the  Emperor,  I  hope,  will  not  leave  me  in  Italy 
long  enough  to  die  in  it'  " 

We  have  always  been  given  to  under- 
stand that  the  Austrians  in  Italy  were  in- 
sulting as  well  as  oppressive:  that  they 
treated  the  Italians  as  an  inferior  race; 
and  circumstances  have  come  to  our 
knowledge  which  go  far  to  substantiate 
the  charge.  For  example,  in  1857,  an 
English  family  of  distinction  were  travel- 
ling by  the  railway  between  Milan  and 
Verona,  when,  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
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they  were  Bummoned  to  racate  their  car- 
riage for  the  accommodatioQ  of  an  Austrian 
general  and  his  suite.  On  making  known 
their  nationality,  they  were  permitted  to 
remain ;  and  an  Italian  party  in  the  next 
carriage  were  turned  out.  But  M.  d'Ide- 
yille,  who  heard  both  sides,  says  that,  al- 
though the  Milanese  made  it  a  point  of 
honour  to  treat  the  Austrians  as  tne  Ger- 
mans are  now  treated  by  the  French,  that 
is,  to  shun  their  society  and  hold  no  sort 
of  friendly  intercourse  with  them,  "  still,  to 
be  just,  these  oppressors  were  the  gentlest 
ana  the  best  of  tyrants.  Their  only  crime, 
and  it  was  one,  was  to  wear  the  white  uni- 
form and  to  speak  the  German  language." 
In  illustration  of  the  honest  and  enlightened 
character  of  their  administration,  he  re- 
produces a  statement  made  in  his  presence, 
by  Cavour  to  the  Baron  de  Talleyrand, 
who  succeeded  the  Prince  de  la  Tour 
d'Auvergne  as  head  of  the  French  Lega- 
tion :  — 

**  Do- you  know  who,  during  the  Austrian  oo- 
oupatioD,  WAS  our  most  terri.>le  enemy  in  Lorn- 
hardy?  the  one  whom  I  dreaded  moal,  and  the 
steps  of  whose  progress  I  counted  day  by  day 
with  dismay  ?  Well,  It  was  the  Arohdake  Max- 
imilian, the  liist  vioeroy  of  the  Lombardo-Yene- 
tian  kingdom.  He  was  yoang,  aotiye,  enter- 
prising. He  had  deroted  himself  heart  and  soul 
to  the  difficult  task  of  reconciling  the  Milanese; 
and  assuredly  he  would  have  succeeded.  Al- 
ready his  perseverance,  his  kindly  bearing,  his 
just  and  liberal  mind,  had  won  numerous  par- 
tisans away  from  us.  ■  At  no  time  had  the  Lom- 
bard provinces  been  so  prosperous,  so  well  ad- 
ministered. I  began  to  be  alarmed;  but,  thank 
Heaven,  the  kind  Government  of  Vienna  inter- 
Tened,  and,  as  is  its  wont,  seized,  without  hesi- 
tating, the  occasion  to  commit  a  blander,  an  im- 
politic act,  at  once  the  most  fatal  to  Austria  and 
the  most  salutary  for  Piedmont  The  wise  re- 
forms of  the  Archduke  had  given  umbrage  to 
the' old  pirty  of  the  **  Oisette  de  Verone,**  and 
the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  well-advised  for 
once,  recalled  his  brother  Maximilian  from  Mi- 
lan. I  breathed  freely  on  hearing  this  news  : 
nothing  was -lost:  Lombardy  oould  not  esoape 
us  now." 

It  has  been  said  of  Austria  that  she  is 
always  a  year,  an  army,  or  an  idea,  behind- 
hand. In  this  instance  it  was  the  idea. 
But  the  reconciliation  of  a  conquered  com- 
munity, an  alien  population,  with  the  con- 
querors by  dint  of  good  government,  is  an 
event  almost  unprecedented  in  history. 
It  may  come  to  pass  by  the  gradual  blend- 
ing of  races,  but  not  until  the  sharp  line 
of  demarcation,  drawn  by  habits,  manners, 
and  language,  has  been  worn  away.  It 
took  two  centuries  to  mould  the  Normans 
and  Saxons  into  the  £nglish  nation ;  and 


the  hourly  swelling  cry  of  Home  Rule  id 
all  the  thanks  we  get  for  letting  Ireland 
have  her  own  way  without  her  own  way 
of  having  it. 

The  peace  of  Villa  Franca  led  to  the 
immediate  resignation  of  Cavour,  who  was 
content  to  bide  his  time ;  convinced  that 
the  ball  he  had  set  roiling  could  not  be 
stopped  halfway  down  the  acclivity ;  and 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  soon  came  per- 
force to  the  same  conclusion.  In  open  de- 
fiance of  his  known  wishes,  the  minor  sov- 
ereignties Were  practically  annexed ;  and 
the  sole  remaining  hope  of  preventing  the 
complete  failure  of  his  policy  in  the  eyes 
of  French  statesmen  was  to  surrender  the 
barren  boast  of  having  made  war  for  an 
idea  and  exact  a  solid  compensation  for 
his  services. 

Each  receding  step  of  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  and  each  advance  of  the  King 
of  Italy  at  this  crisis  are  keenly  watched 
and  noted  by  the  French  secretary.  The 
Prince  de  la  Tour  d'Auvergne,  whose  per- 
sonal views  were  opposed  to  those  of 
Cavour,  was  recalled,  and  received  his 
audience  to  take  leave  on  December  13^ 
1859 :  — 

*'  I  accompanied  my  minister,  and,  aooordiog 
to  oostom,  waited  with  the  aidea-de-oamp,  in  tl» 
a<^ining  anion.  Towards  the  end  of  the  audi- 
enoe,  M.  de  la  Tour  d*Auvergne,  who  bad  fore- 
warned me,  half  opened  the  door,  and  made  me 
a  sign  to  enter.  The  talon  in  which  I  was  in- 
troduced was  very  simply  decorated :  the  only 
ornaments  were  some  portraits,  fhll-length,  of 
princes  and  princesses  of  the  House  of  Savoy : 
amongst  them  were  cardinals,  bishops,  saints. 
The  King,  in  uniform,  was  standing  near  a  win- 
dow. He  held  out  his  hand  to  me  when  I  ap- 
proached with  an  obeisance,  and  asked  if  I  was 
passing  my  time  agreeably  at  Turin,  *  a  place 
of  residence  that  you  must  And  very  melanebolj 
on  arriving  from  Paris.'  Alter  some  oommoo- 
plaoe  questioi^,  the  King  resumed  his  oonvena- 
tion  with  the  Prince.  The  future  King  of  Italy 
seemed  in  remarkably  good  humour  on  that  day. 
It  was  the  first  time  I  approached  a  crowned 
head,  and  I  confess  that  the  emotion  which  came 
over  me  on  passing  the.  threshold  of  the  door 
was  speedily  dissipated.  His  Ssirdinian  Mi^jesty 
expr^sed  to  the  Prince  the  lively  regret  be  felt 
at  his  departure,  and  asked  seveml  particulars 
relating  to  his  successor,  the  Baron  de  Talley- 
rand-Perigord.  Finally,  as  the  Prince 
about  to  take  his  leave,  the  King  eagerly 
both  his  hands  :  — 

** '  Now,  my  dear  Prince,  when  are  we  to 
meet  again  T  Yon  are  going  to  Berlin  :  I  re- 
main here,  where  I  have  still  so  many  thin^i  to 
do." 

'*  *  Great  and  good  things,  assuredly,  ffire,' 
said  the  Prince. 

"« Doubtless,'  sfldd  the  King,  «bat,  happeo 
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what  nuij,  my  dear  Minister,  I  should  not  like 
yoQ  to  leave  me  ander  bad  impreniona.  I  am 
sore  that  jou,  too,  take  me  for  one  of  the  impi- 
ous, for  an  nnbelieTor,  as  th^  are  pleaaed  to 
say.  Yoa  are  wrong.  I  am  not  a  bad  Chris- 
tian. If  I  ha^e  kings  among  my  ancestors,  I 
ooont  saints  also  in  my  family.  Hold!  look 
aroond! '  —  and  Victor  Emmanuel  pointed  with 
animation  to  the  portraits  that  tapestried  the 
wallsw  *  Well,  do  you  suppose  that  there,  on 
high,  all  these  saints  which  belong  to  me  have 
any  other  occupation  than  to  pray  for  meT 
Then  be  at  ease,'  added  he,  as  if  wishing  to  re- 
ply to  a  question  which  the  ambassador  re- 
frained from  putting,  but  to  which  the  conver- 
sation naturally  l^;  fif  ever,  some  day  or 
other,  the  question  about  going  to  Rome  should 
ariae,  it  is  to  Humbert  alone,  I  swear,  that  I 
would  leave  the  task.  For  nothing  in  the  world 
would  I  set  fbot  in  Rome.  I  respect  Pope  Pius 
DL,  and  I  know  that  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart 
he  loTCs  me  much— eren  me,  doubt  it  not.  Be- 
sides, what  can  I  widi  for  more  7  Have  I  not 
done  enough  for  Italy  7  *  *' 

M.  d'ldeville  adds  that  these  words, 
which  he  reports  literally,  were  repeated 
by  the  King  several  times,  and  to  other 
persons  besides  the  French  minister.  '  Nor 
was  his  Majesty  far  wrong  in  supposing 
that  the  Pope  had  a  weakness  for  him,  and 
was  disposed  to  regard  him  in  the  light 
of  an  unwilling  instniment  in  the  spolia- 
tion of  the  Holy  See.  His  Holiness  stated 
as  much  at  a  later  period  to  M.  d'HeviUe 
at  Home :  **  It  is  not  the  Kins  with  whom  I 
am  most  an^ry :  he  is  not  ill-disposed ;  he 
is  weak,  yamglorioas :  I  pity  him,  and  I 
cannot  forget  that  all  his  belongings  have 
loved  this  Church :  so  I  hope  he  will  some 
day  or  other  be  mindful  of  her."  Nor  was 
his  Majesty  fairly  chargeable  with  dissim- 
ulation or  hypocrisy  when  he  prided  him- 
self on  his  traditional  Christianity,  and 
vowed  that  no  consideration  should  in- 
duce him  to  set  foot  in  Rome.  He  meant 
what  he  said :  he  was  fnlly  capable  of  re- 
sisting temptation  at  a  distance  or  in  the 
abstract;  and  he  was  swayed  by  circum- 
stances as  they  arose.  His  frank,  open 
character  suggests  a  defence  which  could 
hardly  be  made  for  the  Emperor  Charles 
v..  who,  when  the  Pope  was  made  pris- 
oner by  his  troops  at  the  sack  of  Rome, "  ap- 
pointed prayers  and  processions  through- 
out all  Spain  for  the  recovery  of  the  Pope's 
liberty,  which,  by  an  order  to  hia  generals, 
he  could  immediately  have  granted  him.* 
M.  dideville  adds  in  a  note  :  "  The  King 
has  continued  devout :  like  all  the  princes 
of  the  house  of  Savoy,  he  had  strongly 
marked  religious  feelings  in  his  infancy  and 

•  SobertBon*8  "  Bdgn  of  tbe  Emperor  Charles  V.** 


his  youth.  Up  to  the  present  time  (1872) 
he  has  performed  his  religious  duties  every 
year  regularly  at  Turin.  It  is  rumoured 
in  Italy  that,  if  he  does  not  fear  God  as  he 
ought  to  fear  Him,  he  has  great  fear  of 
the  devil" 

The  Prince  de  la  Tour  d'Auvergne    is 
described  as  surrenderins  his  Italian  mis- 
sion without  regret,    and   two  incidents, 
warranted    authentic,  are    set  down    as 
tending  to  disgust  him  with  the  post.  One 
day,  whilst  Cavour  was  still  president  .of 
the    council,    the    Prince   received    from 
Count  Walewski  (then  secretary  for  for- 
eign affairs)    a  despatch  to  be  read  and 
communicated  to  Cavour.    This  time  there 
was  no  mistaking  the  intentions    of  the 
court  of  the  Tuileries.    In  clear  and  pre- 
cise   language,  referring*  to  the  troubles 
and  agitation  fomented  by  the  Sardinian 
cabinet  in  the  duchies  and  Central  Italy, 
the  French  government  declared,  without 
circumvention  or -qualification,  to  that  of 
Turin    that  any  attempt  at    annezatioa 
would  be  considered  a  breach  of  the  treat- 
ies :  in  a  word,  that  it  was  at  his  own  risk 
and  peril,  and  in  contempt  of  French  coun- 
sels, that  the  King  was  throwing  himself 
at  haphazard  into  enterprises  which  miji^ht 
prove  fatal  to  him  in  the  end.    Hiis  de  > 
patch  fell  in    exactly  with    the    Prince's 
mode  of  thinking,  and  he  gladly  hurried 
with  it  to  Cavour.    "  My  dear  Count,*'  he 
began,  '*  I  have  a  disagreeable  duty  to  per- 
form ;  but  my  government,'  as  I  have  fre- 
quently given  you  to  understand,  energet- 
ically disapproves  your  attitude,  and  this 
is  what  Count  Walewski  requests  me  lo 
communicate."    Cavour,  his  head  buried 
in  his  hands,  listened,  without  interrupt- 
ing, to  the  desptitch  from  the  French  For- 
eign Office ;  then,  when  the  French  nain- 
ister    had  finii^hed,  he    replied    with    an 
affected  air  of  confusion,  "Alas!  yoa  are 
right,  my  dear  Prince ;  what  M-  Walewski. 
Writes  to  yoa  is  not,  I  most  own,  in  a  tone 
to  encourage  our  hopes:  we  are  roundly 
taken  to  task:  but  what  would  yoa  say  if, 
in  my  turn,  I  read  to  you  what  this  time 
comes  to  me  directly  from  the  Thilfertes, 
and  from  a  certain  personage  of  your  ac- 
quaintance ?  "    At  the  same  time  he  -drew 
from  his  pocket,  wljih  a  knowing  air,  a  let- 
ter, bearing  the  same  date  as  the  despatch, 
in  which  M.  Mocquard  confidentially  av 
sured  him,  on  the  part  of  the    Emperor, 
that  the  projects  of  annexation  were  fa- 
vourably viewed,    and  that  he  need    not 
trouble    himself  about  the    complications 
that  might  result.    The-  Prince  folded  up 
his  despatch,  and  was   bowed  out  with:a. 
sm-'le  or  triumph  by  tlm-  Count.. 
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The  compact  betweea  the  French  empe- 
ror and  Cavour  was  clearly  underatood  on 
both  sides  to  be  of  an  elastic  character, 
subject  to  modification  from  events,  and 
there  may  have  been  moments  when  either 
of  the  contracting  parties  might  have 
wavered  or  been  disposed  to  draw  back 
without  incurring  a  suspicion  of  bad  faith. 
In  one  of  these,  the  Emperor,  inspired  (it 
is  suggested^  by  the  Empress,  wrote  the 
King  of  Pieamont  a  letter  in  which  he  at- 
tempted to  retreat  from  the  most  com- 
promising of  his  engagements.  The  King's 
indignation  after  receiving  it  was  such 
that  he  lost  all  power  of  self  control,  and 
taking  the  Prince  de  la  Tour  d'Auvergne 
into  a  side-room  during  a  state  ball,  he 
apostrophized  him  in  the  rudest  language, 
seasoned  with  phrases  personally  insulting 
to  the  Emperor :  **  What,  after  all,  is  this 
fellow,  this  — -  ?  The  last  arrival  among 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  an  intruder 
amongst  us.  Let  him  remember  who  he, 
he,  is,  and  what  I,  I  am  I  —  the  chief  of  the 
first  and  most  ancient  race  reigning  in 
Europe."  The  unlucky  minister  listened 
to  this  unbecoming  burst  with  perfect 
coolness,  and  simply  said  when  it  was 
spent,  **  Sire,  would  your  Majesty  gra- 
ciously permit  me  not  to  have  heard  a  sylla- 
ble of  the  words  you  have  just  uttered." 
The  King  abruptly  broke  up  the  inter- 
view ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  he 
rejoined  the  French  minister,  and,  tapping 
him  familiarly  on  the  shoulder,  whispered 
in  his  ear,  "  It  is  not  indispensable,  my 
dear  Prince,  is  it,  to  report  to  Paris  our 
conversation  of  this  evening  ?  Besides, 
did  you  not,  you  yourself,  tell  me  that  you 
had  heard  nothing? '' 

No  French  statesman  or  diplomatist  will 
ever  see  anything  wrong  in  a  transaction 
by  which  France  acquires  territory,  or 
anything  right  in  one  by  which  it  is  taken 
from  her.  Glossing  over  the  treaty  or 
family  compact  of  Plombi^res,  M.  dlde- 
ville  says  tiiat  the  first  overtures  on  the 
subject  of  Nice  and  Savoy  were  made  to 
the  Piedmontese  government  while  the 
Prince  de  la  Tour  d'Auvergne  was  still  at 
Turin. 


<« 


The  Emperor,  with  his  usual  retioenoe,  had 
hitherto  not  pronounced  a  word  whioh  oould 
foreshadow  his  intentions;  bat  no  one  enter- 
tained a  doabt  at  Paris  or  Turin  that  the  inter- 
vention most  have  another  result  besides  giving 
Lombardy  to  the  King  of  Piedmont.  Moreover, 
the  pretensions  of  the  French  government  were 
perfectly  legitimate.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
moral  ties  that  time  immemorial  had  attached 
Nice  and  Savoy  to  France,  or  of  their  commu- 
nity of  manners  and  interests,  it  was  impossible  I 


to  suppose  that  the  Emperor  could  have 

sented  to  lend  himself  to  the  aggraadiiement  of 
a  neighbouring  State,  witboat  seourijg  to  him- 
self a  territorial  compensation  which  was,  voaiid- 
ly  speaking,  a  trifle  in  comparison  of  the  soddea 
aggrandiaement  of  the  house  of  Savoy.*' 

This  argument  breaks  down  at  once  un- 
less it  can  be  contended  that  the  house  of 
Savoy,  by  dint  of  its  new  acquisitions,  was 
likely  to  become  formidable  to  France; 
and  as  for  moral  ties,  could  any  be  stronger 
than  those  which  bound  the  royal  fanuly 
of  Savoy  to  the  hereditary  domains,  the 
cradle  rich  in  tradition,  rich  in  historical 
association,  of  their  house  ?  The  subject 
was  fully  discussed  in  a  former  number 
(July,  1861),  and  we  adhere  to  the  con- 
clusion lit  which  we  arrived  then,  that^ 
whatever  might  be  said  for  Victor  Em- 
manuel and  his  minister,  the  conduct  of 
France  was  indefensible.  She  compromised 
something  more  than  her  reputation  for 
disinterestedness.  She  compromised  her 
renutation  for  good  faith,  and  sanctioned 
a  aoctrine  which  was  speedily  to  be  turned 
against  herself. 

The  bargain  for  the  cession  of  Savoy 
and  Nice  was  kept  secret  till  the  war  waa 
over,  and  the  moral  support  of  England 
had  beoouTe  immaterial.  When,  after  re- 
peated evasions  and  denials,  it  was  brought 
to  light,  it  came  upon  the  English  friends 
of  Italian  independence  like  a  thunderclap ; 
and  no  one  was  more  surprised  or  irritat- 
ed than  Lord  Palmerston,  the  warmest 
supporter  of  the  cause.  He  never  forgare 
the  ex-Emperor  for  what  he  deemed  the 
slight  and  deceit  put  upon  him;  and 
thenceforth  to  his  dying  day,  regarded  his 
imperial  friend  with  suspicion  and  dia- 
trust ;  which  would  hardly  have  been  less- 
ened had  he  lived  to  hear  of  the  Benedetti 
negotiations  at  Berlin.  Nor  did  the  mis- 
chief stop  here.  This  doctrine  of  territori- 
al compensation,  of  rounding  frontiers,  of 
annexing  (so-called)  homogeneous  proT- 
inces  or  communities,  will  always  be 
turned  to  account  by  the  strongest ;  and 
the  strongest  for  the  time  being  should  re- 
member that  they  may  become  the  weak- 
est— 


cc 


Tumo  tempos   erit,  magni    earn  optaverit 

emptum 
Intactum  Pallanta,  et  cum  spolia  ista  dk 
Oderit." 


Savoy  and  Nice  were  freshly  remem- 
bered when  Alsace  was  reclaimed  by  Ger- 
many, and  the  warmest  sympathizers  with 
France  could  not  deny  that  she  was  treat- 
ed ao  worse  than  she  meant  to  treat  ber 
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adversary  had  she  been  able  to  Ailfil  the 
threat  of  dictating  conditions  at  Berlin. 

It  was  at  Milan,  where  the  French  lega- 
tion were  in  attendance  on  the  court,  that, 
returning  to  bis  hotel  about  two  in  the 
morning  from  a  ball  giren  to  the  Kine  by 
the  notables  and  merchants,  M.  de  Tal- 
leyrand received  a  pressing  telegram  from 
Paris,  with  an  order  to  communicate  it 
immediately  to  Cavour.  It  announced 
i:he  order  of  departure  given  to  the  French 
army  of  occupation,  and  desired  the 
French  minister  to  resume  without  the  de- 
lay of  an  hour  the  negotiations  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Savoy  and  Nice.  Notwithstanding 
the  lateness  of  the  hour,  M.  de  Talleyrand 
got  into  bis  carriage  and  drove  to  the  pal- 
ace where  the  president  of  the  council  was 
lodged: 

**  The  King  was  alighting  from  his  carriage 
with  his  minister  when  we  drove  into  the  coart; 
and  M.  de  CaTonr,  learning  that  the  French 
minister,  whom  he  had  left  half  an  hoar  be- 
fore, desured  an  aodienoe,  received  him  on  the 
instant 

*«M.  de  Talleyrand  reqaested  the  Coant*s 
permission  for  me  to  be  present  at  the  interview, 
and  without  more  ado  communicated  the  de- 
■patoh.  M.  de  Cavour  appeared  a  little  sur- 
prised at  the  (according  to  him)  premature 
order  of  evacuation,  which,  he  remarked,  in 
being  useful  to  Italy,  must  cause  a  real  satisfao- 
tion  at  Vienna.  *  If  the  English,*  be  added, 
with  a  laugh,  *  had  occupied  Genoa  on  the  same 
conditions  on  which  you  occupy  Milan  and  Lom- 
bardy,  do  you  believe  that  they  would  have 
been  in  such  a  hurry  as  you  to  abandon  Italy? 
At  all  events,  it  was  foreseen  :  all  is  for  the  best, 
and  we  shall  accept  this  decision  of  the  Empe- 
ror with  more  pleasure  than  the  second  part  of 
your  despatch.  So  he  holds  firmly  to  Savoy  and 
this  unhappy  city  of  Nice  ?  * 

•*  M.  de  Talleyrand  hastened  to  reply  that 
France  and  the  Emperor  considered  the  thing 
as  done,  and  did  not  expect,  on  his  part,  to  have 
any  discussion  on  this  subject  with  the  Sardinian 
cabinet,  except  on  the  most  advantageous  mode 
for  both  governments  of  terminating  the  nego- 
tiation. Although  in  the  different  interviews  of 
the  Emperor  with  Cavour  at  Plombieres  and 
elsewhere,  this  important  clause,  express  condi- 
tion of  our  intervention  in  Italy,  had  always 
been  raserved,  the  minister  of  Victor  Emmanuel, 
once  in  possession  of  Lombardy,  would  certainly 
not  have  been  the  first  to  recall  his  promises.'* 

As  M.  de  Talleyrand  had  acted  up  to  the 
full  spirit  of  his  instructions,  and  carried 
them  out  with  ability  and  tact,  some  sur- 
prise was  excited  by  the  arrival,  two  days 
before  the  signature  of  the  Treaty  of  Ces- 
sion at  Turin,  of  M.  Beneditti  from  the 
French  Foi^ign  Office  in  the  capacity  of 
second  plenipotentiary.  M.  dldeville  main- 


tains that  this  appointment  came  too  late 
for  any  useful  purpose,  and  attributes  it  to 
an  ungenerous  desire  on  the  part  of  M. 
Benedetti  to  share  the  honour  of  acauir- 
ing  two  provinces  for  France.  According 
to  him,  the  susceptibility  of  Baron  de  Tal- 
lerand  was  wounded  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  had  serious  thoughts  of  throwing 
up  his  mission  and  demanding  to  be  placed 
upon  the  retired  list.  We  have  authority 
for  stating  that  M.  d'Ideville  wrote  under 
a  mistaken  impression  upon  this  subject. 
M.  de  Talleyrand  entertained  no  thoughts 
of  the  kind ;  and  the  arrival  of  M.  Bene* 
detti  did,  in  fact,  accelerate  the  execution 
of  the  treaty.  It  was  formally  executed 
on  the  24th  of  March  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  M.  d'Ideville  prints  the 
precise  hour  in  italics  — 

"  M.  de  Talleyrand  had  brought  me  with  him 
to  read  the  secret  memorandum  and  the  minute 
of  the  treaty  destined  for  the  Sardinian  Govern- 
ment,  whilst  M.  Artom,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Count  de  Cavour,  followed  me  on  the  instru- 
ment destined  for  France.  The  other  plenipo- 
tentiaries, MM.  de  Talleyrand,  Benedetti  and 
Farini,  were  seated  in  the  little  green  cabinet  at 
the  angle  of  the  palace,  habitually  occupied  by 
M.  de  Cavour.  He  was  walking  up  and  down 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  his  head  bent 
down.  Never  had  I  seen  him  so  preoccupied, 
so  silent :  his  unalterable  gaiety,  his  proverbial 
air  of  bonhommiet  had  abandoned  him.  In  this 
solemn  moment,  when  the  stroke  of  a  pen  was 
about  to  take  from  his  master  two  provinces,  of 
which  one  was  the  cradle  of  the  House  of  Ss^ 
voy,  the  self-concentration,  and  even  the  sad- 
ness, of  the  great  Minister  will  be  easily  under- 
stood. 

**  After  the  reading  of  the  treaty  and  the 
memorandum,  the  Count  de  Cavour  took  a  pen 
and  signed  the  two  instruments  with  a  firm 
hand.  Immediately  afterwards  his  physiognomy 
grew  calm,  and  the  habitual  smile  returned  to 
his  lips.  He  drew  near  to  M.  de  Talleyrand, 
rubbing  his  hands,  a  gesture  familiar  to  him, 
and  said  in  a  low  tone,  *  Now  we  are  accom- 
plices, is  it  not  so.  Baron  T  *  '* 

Here  is  a  scene  for  an  historical  painter ; 
but  one  of  first-rate  genius  would  be  need- 
ed to  throw  into  Cavour *8  face  the  compli- 
cated expression  which  must  have  accom- 
Sauied  the  concluding  words :  words  of  the 
eepest  signification,  betraying  the  grasp- 
ing and  far-sighted  character  of  bis  policy. 
It  was  not  to  fulfil  an  engagement,  nor  to 
keep  what  he  had  already  got,  that  he 
signed  away  Savoy  and  Nice  upon  this  day, 
but  to  secure  the  complicity  of  France  in 
those  meditated  annexations  and  growing 
schemes  of  aggrandisement,  which  were  to 
know  nor  stop  nor  stay  — 
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<*  On  Gaeta*8  walla  till  Piedmont's  banners  fly 
And  all  be  mine  beneath  th'  Italian  skj." 

Lord  Palmerston  waa  no  believer  in  Ital- 
ian unity.  He  thoaght  that  the  attempt  to 
unite  the  Two  Sicilies  under  the  same  mon- 
archy with  the  Northern  and  Central 
States  would  prove  as  vain  as  the  abortive 
experiment  of  moulding  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium into  one.  He  had  declared  as  much 
in  the  British  Parliament :  he  had  termed 
the  French  expedition  in  aid  of  Victor 
Emmanuel  "  a  noble  enterprise,"  under  the 
belief  that  it  was  a  disinterested  one ;  and 
he  was  consequently  left  studiously  in  the 
dark  till  the  coptederates  could  venture  to 
throw  off  the  mask :  — 

'*  Never  was  negotiation  kept  more  secret,  for 
the  very  day  of  the  signature  of  the  treaty,  the 
presence  of  M.  Benedetti  was  not  generally 
known  at  Turin.  The  Count  de  Cavour,  it  is 
true,  was  greatly  interested  in  keeping  the  £Mts 
secret  as  long  as  possible.  A  few  days  before 
Sir  James  Hudson  had  extorted  firom  him  the 
direct  positive  promise  to  oppose  a  categorical 
refusal  to  our  pretensions  to  the  country  of 
Nice. 

**  The  Count  Brassier  de  Saint  Simon,  Minis- 
ter of  Prussia,  and  the  Count  de  Staokelberg, 
Minister  of  Russia,  happening  to  be  at  the  club 
on  the  evening  of  the  24th,  inquired  of  M.  de 
Rayneval  and  me  if  it  was  true  that  the  treaty 
wfis  to  be  signed  on  the  8(Hh,  and  that  a  second 
plenipotentiary  had  been  named  for  the  occa- 
sion :  they  had  nothing  in  their  minds  beyond 
the  cession  of  Savoy.  It  was  very  recently  that 
the  journals  had  begun  to  speak  of  the  annexa- 
tion of  Nice;  and  up  to  the  last  moment,  M.  de 
Cavour  had  hoped  that  the  Emperor  would 
abandon  his  pretensions  put  forward  recently 
enough,  and  would  attach  some  weight  to  the 
protestations  of  the  English  Cabinet,  and  above 
all  to  the  embassassments  that  might  result  to 
Piedmont,  from  what  they  called  too  great  a 
subserviency  to  France.*' 

Two  days  before  the  signature  of  the 
treaty,  the  Marchese  d'Azeglio,  then  ac- 
credited minister  from  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia to  the  British  court,  was  at  Turin  and 
had  an  audience  with  Cavour,  whose  part- 
ing; words  were  :  Se  potensimo  cUmeno-saloar 
Nizza  I  ('*  If  we  could  at  least  save  Nice."^ 

We  really  believe  that  the  exigencies  or 
the  Emperor's  domestic  position  at  this 
time  did  not  allow  him  to  be  generous,  had 
he  been  so  minded :  he  was  obliged  to  act 
up  to  the  traditional  policy  of  France, 
which  was  never  famous  for  disinterested- 
ness and,  with  reference  to  this  very  trans- 
action, was  pointedly  defined  by  a  repar- 
tee* At  one  of  Lady  Falmerston's  soiri^s, 
a  French  attach^  on  his  way  to  the  refresh- 
ment room,  said  to  Lord  Houghton,  '*  Je 


vats  prendre  quelque  chouJ*^  ^  Votu  aeez 
rais-m"  was  the  reply ;  "  c^est  Vhabitude  de 
voire  pays"  • 

M.  d'Ideville's  revelations  are  not  cod- 
fined  to  political  events  or  political  person- 
ages in  their  public  relations.  He  describes 
and  analyzes  the  society  of  Turin  and  Mi- 
lan ;  treats  us  to  lifelike  scenes  and  pictures 
drawn  from  it ;  and  takes  us  along  with 
him  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  confiden- 
tial intimacy  with  men  and  women  who 
are,  or  have  been,  its  ornament  and  it^ 
pride.    Conspicuous,  pre-eminent,  resplen- 
dent among  ^ese  is  the  Countess  de  Cas- 
tiglione,  who,  if  not  exactly  deified  as  she 
would   have  been  in    Greece,    was    pro- 
nounced in  the  leading  capitals  of  Europe, 
with  (lardly  a  dissenting  voice,  the  most 
beautiful  woman  of  her  time.     Her  face 
and  figure,  which  seemed  moulded  after 
the  finest  models    of  the  antique,    were 
equally  faultless.    She  Completely  realized 
the  ideal  of  the  poet : 

I 

**  There's  a  beauty  fbr  ever  anchangtogly  bright. 
Like  the  long,  sunny  lapse  of  a  summer  day's 

fight; 
Shining  on,  shining  on,  by  no  shadow  made 

tender. 
Till  love  foils  asleep  in  its  sameness  of  splen- 
dour." 

When  M.  d'Ideville  made  her  acqnaint- 
tance,  she  waa  living  in  a  retired  villa,  the 
Villa  Gloria,  with  her  son,  a  boy  of  four  or 
five,  separated  from  her  husband  and  se- 
cluded from  the  world.  It  was  (be  says) 
by  an  exceptional  act  of  favour,  only  (and 
very  rarely)  accorded  to  his  countrymen, 
that  he  was  admitted  to  the  shrine.  He 
returned  to  Turin  after  the  first  visit  with 
his  equanimity  undisturbed :  "  the  strange 
beauty  of  the  woman,  the  perfect  harmony 
of  her  form  and  features,  seize  and  surprise, 
but  admiration  excludes  every  other  sen- 
timent." 

He  returned  five  or  six  times  to  the  villa, 

*  The  drcamstanoes  which  led  to  the  cesdon  nf 
Nice  and  Savoy  are  still  involved  in  obsearitv.  The 
meeting  between  the  FYeneh  Emperor  and  <:avonr 
Rt  Flombieres  took  place  in  the  aatnmn  of  1J38:  and 
down  to  February,  1860,  Cavour  per8e\'erea  hi  sUt- 
ing  that  the  King  was  und(>r  no  engagemf>nt  to 
"  cede,  exchange,  or  sell "  Savoy  and  Nioelo  FraDoe. 
At  a  prior  period,  in  reply  t.M  inquiries  from  the 
Derby  Government  (acting  on  private  informatijB 
supplied  by  Mr.  Kinglake),  the  Sardinian  Cabinet 
had  positivdy  denied  the  ezlstenoe  of  any  "  tr^eaty  " 
to  that  eff^t.  In  July,  1868,  Count  WaiewsM  for- 
mal! r  assured  Lord  Cowley  that  the  £niperor  had 
abandoned  all  idea  of  annexing  Savoy.  The  pbni.4- 
ble  solution  Is  that  there  was  no  treaty,  bat  a  nmily 
compact  including  an  agreement  for  the  cession eoa- 
tingent  on  events.  The  protect  was  anything  but 
new;  and  when  M.  d'ldevUie  speaks -of  the  nmo- 
tiation  being  hept  secret,  he  must  mean  merdj  ttM 
negotiation  for  the  formal  ezecntioo  of  the  final 
and  decisive  act. 
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and  the  impression  remained  Bubstantially 
the  same :  — 

"  I  was,  howeTer,  much  less  severe  than  those 
who  spoke  of  her  :  *  Vacaot-minded,  profoundly 
egotistical,  solely  ooonpied  with  her  beauty, 
faangbty,  impertinent,  capricious,  she  envelopes 
the  whole  world  in  an  immense  contempt;  inoa^ 
pable  of  feeling  an  afieotion,  and,  strange  to 
say,  incapable  of  inspiring  a  true  loTe— a  seri- 
ous passion.'  *  She  is  too  beautiful! '  exclaimed 
the  women ;  *  and  happily  she  is  no  more  than 
beautiful.*  I  listened  in  silence  to  these  gener- 
ous estimates :  at  first  th^  appeared  just;  at 
the  same  time  they  did  not  entirely  satisfy  me." 

She  is  an  enigma  that  pozzies  him,  from 
which  he  cannot  withdraw  his  thoughts. 
The  yolontary  exile  to  which  she  had  con- 
demned herself — this  woman,  whose  ap- 
pearance at  Paris  and  London  had  never 
failed  to  create  a  sensation,  had  almost 
the  importance  of  an  event;  her  solitary 
life,  her  mysterioas  habits,  her  absolute 
indifference  for  what  was  passing  in  the 
world,  kept  hia  curiosity  constantly  on  the 
strain.  He  cannot  admit  the  possibility  of 
her  being  unintellectiml: 

*'  To  bear  up  against  so  complete  a  solitude, 
to  snpport  the  horrible  existence  that  she  leads, 
she  must  infallibly  be  quite  different  from  what 
she  is  supposed :  she  must  have  resources  in 
herself  unknown  to  the  vulgar,  a  really  superi- 
or intelligence,  an  extraordinary  mind,  unique, 
in  fiict,  as  her  form.  What  is  there  in  the  depths 
of  this  heart,  of  which  many  deny  the  existence  T 
It  is  impossible  that  a  creature  so  wonderfully 
beautiful  should  be  deprived  of  that  vivifying 
breath  by  which  even  ugliness  is  illumined  and 
transfigured." 

He  had  given  up  all  attempt  at  solution 
in  despair,  and  the  interests  was  beginning 
to  flag,  when,  in  a  moment  of  ennuiy  he 
strolled  to  the  villa  by  himself.  He  is 
admitted,  and  finds  himself,  for  the  first 
time,  alone  with  the  recluse.  Then  the 
veil  of  reserve  was  lifted,  the  statue  be- 
came animated,  and  flashes  of  thought, 
which  electrify  him,  escaped  from  the 
chiselled  lips.  He  went  away,  troubled 
and  pensive,  to  return  very  shortly  for 
another  tete-a-tete,  which  lasted  two  hours 
and  was  the  prelude  to  many  more : 

**  I  insensibly  accustomed  myself  to  take  the 
road  to  the  villa,  and  each  time  I  returned 
charmed.  She  became  confiding,  expansive; 
who  would  have  thought  it  7  I  soon  learned  a 
part  of  her  life,  and  I  saw  she  was  happy  in 
having  found  a  confidant.  We  made  long  boat- 
ing expeditions  (on  the  Po)  together;  every  day 
I  learned  to  know  her  better,  and  she  revealed 
herself  with  a  charming  naivete.  Now,  I  judge 
her  without  enthusiasm,  without  passion;  and  I 
believe  myself  to  be  ene  of  the  very  few  who 


know  her  value. ....  She  is  fSir  from  being,  as 
people  have  dared  to  say,  an  incomplete  crea- 
ture. The  soul  is  truly  worthy  of  the  body : 
the  harmony  is  perfect;  and  it  is,  unhappily, 
the  consciousness  of  her  strength,  that  renders 
her  so  proud,  and  causes  her  to  envelope  all 
humankind  in  an  immense  disdain.  It  is  not 
her  beauty  of  which  she  is  most  vain;  it  is  the 
elevation  of  her  character  and  her  thoughta 
She  believes  herself  placed  above  others. 
'  Scarcely  have  I  travers^  life,  and  already  my 
part  is  played  out,'  were  her  words.  .  .  .  '  I 
have  been  misplaced  always  and  everywhere,' 
she  continued ;  *  I  am  not  at  ease  and  thoroughly 
myself  except  with  those  who  are  superior  to 
me,  or  amongst  simple  people.  Did  you  ob- 
serve how  my  old  boatmen  adore  me?  Those 
only  who  have  divined  me,  love  me.  I  was 
thought  haughty  with  my  equals,  with  those  at 
least  whom  the  laws  of  society  compelled  me  to 
treat  as  such.  Tell  me,  can  I  be  otherwise  7  I 
have  made  earnest,  sincere  efforts  to  soften  my 
pride;  I  have  not  succeeded;  for,  in  my  own 
despite,  the  society  of  most  men  and  women 
that  you  call  distinguished  and  intelligent, 
causes  me  a  lassitude,  a  disgust,  which  resem- 
bles, I  own,  a  sovereign  contempt  sufficiently  to 
be  mistaken  for  it.  This  is  why  I  always  find 
myself  displaced;  and  I  finirly  own  to  you  I  find 
myself  so  fer  above  others  that  I  prefer  living 
on  my  hill,  sometimes  tranquil,  always  inde- 
pendent,  and  above  all  sheltered  fh>m  those 
banal  ties  which  I  hate.  Is  not  this  the  sole 
mode  of  escaping  from  everything  which  is  stu- 
pid, vulgar,  ugly,  and  false — from  all,  in  a 
word,  which  is  antagonistic  to  me  7  " 

As  a  true  friend  and  dispassionate 
admirer  he  should  have  told  her  it  was 
not.  He  should  have  pressed  her  to  sus- 
pend the  habitual  indulgence  of  solitary 
self-worship  for  an  interval,  and  try  the 
effect  of  a  little  honest  self-examination, 
or  of  intellectual  intercourse  with  minds 
of  the  higher  order  busied  with  other 
topics  than  her  charms.  But  he  was  too 
fascinated  to  play  the  Mentor :  he  does 
not  even  see  that  the  pleasure  she  took  in 
telling  him  her  story  and  detailing  her 
impressions,  in  making  him  (as  he  says) 
her  confidant,  was,  at  oest,  a  symptomlof 
the  mental  and  moral  disease  that,  by  her 
own  shewing,  was.  at   its  height.     Com- 

Eletely  under  the  spell  of  the  enchantress, 
e  is  in  the  mood  for  idealizing  her  very 
caprices  or  her  faults ;  and  on  the  eve  of 
his  departure  from  Turin  he  shews  her  all 
the  passages  of  his  Journal  (including 
those  we  have  quoted)  relating  to  her :  — 

**  She  read  the  preceding  pages  with  interest 
On  returning  my  note-book,  she  said, '  You 
will  see  what  I  have  added.'  It  ran  thus  :  '  n 
Padre  etemo  non  sapeva  cosa  si  fooeva  quel 
giomo  che  la  messa  al  mondo;  ha  impastato 
tanto  e  tanto,  e  quandoTha  avHJba  fSitto,  ha  per- 
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so  U  teste  vedendo  la  sua  maraTigliosa  opera,  e 
rba  lasciata  li,  in  un  canto,  senza  metterla  a 
posto.  In  tanto,  ThanDO  chiamato  da  an  altra 
parte,  e  quando,  e  tomato  i*ha  troyate,  faori 
ui  posto.** 

**  For  whoever  has  known  her,  this  strange 
notion  of  herself,  which  she  expresses  with  snoh 
adorable  naiveti^  has  I  know  not  what  of  ingen- 
uous and  stertling,  that  disarms  all  criticism." 
* 

Such  a  character  in  a  work  of  fiction 
would  be  deemed  overdrawn,  and  when 
we  find  it  in  actual  life,  we  are  irresistibly 
attracted  to  the  consideration  of  it,  and 
anxious  to  know  how  it  was  formed,  as 
well  as  to  what  extent  it  has  been  modified 
with  advancing  years.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  a  Florentine  nobleman,  the 
Marquis  Old'ioni,  and  born  in  Florence  in 
1840.  M.  d'Ideville  errs  in  stating  that 
she  lost  her  mother  in  infancy,  although 
she  seems  to  have  been  emancipated  from 
maternal  control  at  an  unusually  early 
age:  — 

'*She  became  the  idol  of  Florence,  that 
strange  city,  where,  in  the  olden  time,  pleasure 
and  folly  were  much  more  sovereigrn  than  the 
Grand  Dake.  At  thirteen  —  this  is  authentic  — 
Mademoiselle  Virginie  Oldoini  had  for  her  indi- 
vidual self  her  box  at  the  Pergola,  and  her  car- 
riage at  the  Casein  e.  A  crowd  of  passionate 
admirers  surrounded  her;  all  her  caprices  were 
orders ;  and  the  little  Marchesa,  almost  a  child, 
already  exoited  the  jealousy  and  the  hatred  of 
her  most  courted  oontemporaries.  Must  we  be 
very  severe  lipon  her,  when  we  think  of  this  sad 
education,  of  this  precocious  childhood,  passed 
in  the  midst  of  the  vanities  and  flatteries  of  the 
most  frivolous  society  in  Europe.'* 

She  married  at  fifteen  a  man  of  twenty- 
two,  the  Count  de  Castiglione;  and  she 
gave  M.  d'Ideville  the  following  brief 
dialogue  as  a  specimen  of  the  interchange 
of  feelings  and  sentiments  which  preceded 
their  union : 

"  *  But  I  entreat  yon.  my  dear  Count,  cease 
to  demand  my  hand.  I  have  no  affection  for 
you,  no  sympathy.  I  feel  that  you  will  always 
be  for  me  the  most  indifferent  of  men.*  <  What 
matters  it?  *  was  his  reply;  •  you  will  never  love 
me,  be  it  so.  But  I  shall  have  the  pride  of  pos* 
scssing  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  my  time.'  " 

They  lived  (she'^dded)  a  life  of  luxury 
and  extravagance  for  some  years  ;  when 
his  fortune  becoming  dilapidated  and  the 
incompatibility  remaining  as  fixed  as  ever, 

•  "  The  Father  Eternal  did  not  know  what  he  was 
oreatins  when  he  brought  her  Into  the  world :  he 
kneaded  again  and  again,  and  when  he  had  flnished, 
he  lost  his  head  on  seeing  his  wonderful  work,  and 
left  her  there,  in  a  corner,  without  placing  hor.  In 
the  mean  time,  he  was  summoned  elsewhere,  and, 
when  he  retomed,  he  found  her  oat  of  place." 


a  separation  was  arranged,  and  she  retired 
to  tne  villa  in  which  she  was  fortunatelv 
discovered  and  converted  into  one  of  the 
most  sparkling  gems  of  his  journal  by  the 
diplomatist.    We  do  not  question  his  good 
faith,  but  from  what  we  Know  from  other 
sources  of  this  far-famed  beauty,  we  cannot 
help  suspecting  that  she  amased  herself  by 
mystifying  him.    Certain  is  it  that  her  se- 
clusion   was    temporary  and   occasional; 
that  she  never  withdrew,  or  pretended  to 
withdraw,  from  society ;  that  her  ordinary 
residence  was  at  Paasy,  near  Paris,  till 
1868;  that  she   has    continued  taking  a 
marked  interest  in  politics;  and  that  those 
who  know  her  best  fully  acquit  her  of  the 
fatuity  of  supposing  in  right  earnest,  at 
any  time,  that  there  was  nothing  worthy 
to  engage  her  attention  or  hold  communion 
with  her  upon  earth. 

The  Countess  de  Castiglione  is  not  the 
only  female  .celebrity  who  took  M.  d'leville 
into  her  confidence,  with  the  obvious  view 
of  making  him  her  medium  of  communica- 
tion with  the  world.  On  the  31st  August, 
1861,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  he 
received  a  note  from  Madame  de  Solms  — 
arrived  that  very  morning  at  Turin  —  re- 
questing him  to  call  on  her  at  nine.  Mad- 
ame de  Solms,  afterwards  Madame  Ratazzi, 
fide  Bonaparte-Wyse,  is  the  granddaughter 
of  Lucien  Bonaparte,  and  the  secretary  of 
embassy  of  course  treats  her  as  a  princess. 
He  repairs  to  her  hotel  at  the  appointed 
time,  and  finds  her  in  a  deshabille  coquet, 
mais  toujours  aus.n  negligee  que  eThabkade, 
After  informing  him  of  her  reconciliation 
with  her  cousin  the  Emperor,  she  is  co- 
quettishly  calling  him  to  account  for  neg- 
lecting one  of  her  friends,  when  there  is  a 
knock  at  the  door,  and  enter  Count  Qb- 
rario,  Grand-Chancellor  of  the  orders  of 
St.  Maurice -and  St.  Lazare,  a  man  of  let- 
ters and  ex-minister,  between  sixty  and 
seventy  years  of  age,  enjoying  the  repute 
of  an  ardent  devotee  of  beauty,  letters, 
and  philosophy.  His  disappointment  at 
not  finding  the  lady  alone  is  painted  in  his 
face,  and  he  has  scarcely  time  to  recover 
his  equanimity,  when  the  door  opens  again, 
to  admit  the  celebrated  deputy,  orator, 
and  poet,  Brofferio.  This  was  too  much 
for  the  unlucky  Grand-Chancellor,  who 
wished  himself  anywhere  else.  It  was  bad 
enough  to  find  a  Secretary  of  the  French 
Legation  with  the  lady;  but  to  tumble 
upon  Brofferio,  the  mischievous  wit,  the 
fiery  deputy  of  the  Left,  was  a  more  serious 
matter.  After  undergoing  a  series  of 
pleasantries  upon  the  fortunate  accident 
which  had  brought  them  together,  he  was 
beginning  to  breathe  more  freely  as  the 
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last  comer  rose  to  take  leaye,  when  a  light 
and  discreet  tap  at  the  door  of  the  room 
announced  a  fresh  visitor :  — 

•«  The  lady  did  not  hear  it  •  Come  in,'  cried 
Broffierio  with  his  powerful  Toice  ;  and  through 
the  half-opened  door  we  saw  timidly  advanoing 
the  slight  person  of  the  President  Ratazzi.  I 
have  never  seen  a  fox-like  physiognomy  more 
downcast  than  that  of  the  new  visitor  at  the  sight 
of  the  three  guests  of  Madame  de  Solms.  In- 
deed it  was  difficult  to  find  three  individuals 
who  were  less  sympathetic  to  him,  or  whose 
presence  was  more  embarrassing.  Instead  of 
tbe  Ute-h-tite  he  had  fondly  anticipated  when 
aoocnding  the  staircase  of  the  hotel,  he  fell  into 
the  middle  of  an  animated  conversation,  and 
saw  elmrly  from  Brofferio's  smile  and  mine  that 
his  feelings  were  betrayed  by  his  face." 

Cibrario  fled  the  field:  bat  BrodOTerio, 
from  mere  love  of  mischief  and  fan,  im- 
mediately laid  down  the  hat  which  he  had 
taken  np  to  depart,  saying,  '*  I  cannot  do 
my  president  the  injustice  or  the  pleasure  ' 
of  going  away  on  his  coming  in,-  and  with  | 
your  permission,  Countess,  I  will  stay  a 
few  minutes  longer.  It  is  so  long  since  M. 
Batazzi  and  I  have  conversed  together, 
otherwise  than  from  the  tribune  to  the 
bench,  and  Heaven  knows  my  president 
never  addresses  a  word  to  me  except  to 
call  me  to  order.  With  you,  dear  madame, 
we  are  on  a  footing  of  equality,  and  on 
neutral  ground :  is  it  not  true,  M.  le  Presi- 
dent ?  " 

The  President  did  his  best  to  reply  in 
the  same  tone,  and  the  conversation  was 
sustained  with  tolerable  spirit  till  Broffer io 
went  away,  and  M.  d'Ideville  was  about  to 
follow  him,  when  the  lady  gave  him  an 
imperative  sign  to  stay  and  save  her  from 
the  meditated  iele-a-tite.  Why  she  shunned 
it,  does  not  appear,  and  may  with  no  lack 
of  charity  be  attributed  to  caprice  when 
we  find  how  rapidly  she  changed  her  feel- 
ings or  her  tone :  — 

**  It  was  to  Turin  that  M.  de  Solms  came  to 
die  —  that  fabulous  personage  whose  existence 
was  denied  by  many.  He  came  by  order  :  the 
poor  man  arrived  in  most  pitiable  case,  but  had 
the  wit  to  quit  this  world  after  passing  some 
weeks  under  the  same  roof  with  his  wife,  in  or- 
der, probably,  that  his  decease  might  be  duly 
certified,  and  that  no  doubt  might  exist  as  to 
the  rupture  of  the  purely  social  ties  which  bound 
him  to  the  princess,  nor  as  to  the  complete  lib- 
erty of  the  young  widow.  Strange  proceeding! 
which  the  French  law  would  not  have  tolerated; 
the  marriage  between  Madame  de  Solms  and  M. 
Batazzi  took  place  at  Turin,  fifteen  days  after 
the  decease  of  her  first  husband*'* 

Prior  to  her  second  marriage,  this  prin- 
cess of  the   Bonaparte  stock  was  good 


enough  to  sketch  her  own  character,  in  a 
studied  epistle,  for  the  edification  of  M. 
d'Ideville  and  (through  his  willing  and  au- 
thorized instrumentality)  the  edification  of 
all  others  who  may  care  to  study  it :  — 

"lam  not  so  difficult  to  know  as  you  imag- 
ine. I  have  a  g^reat  deal  of  heart  and  a  suffix 
cieucy  of  mind  {uprit),  a  very  bad  head,  and  a 
g^reat  awkwardness  in  all  things.  I  am  fhink, 
espeoially  because  it  would  weary  me  to  take  the 
trouble  of  being  hypocritical,  loyal  through 
pride,  firm  in  my  conduct  and  my  friendships 
through  ^otism.  I  am  good-natured,  because, 
up  to  a  certain  point,  it  is  a  grace  in  a  woman, 
and  I  make  a  point  of  remaining  woman,  in 
spite  of  my  blue  stockings,  as  much  as  possible  : 
I  am  not  inoffensive,  for  it  would  be  a  deceit, 
and  I  am  not  religious  enough  to  pardon  nor 
even  to  forget  injuries.  To  sum  up  all,  I  have 
great  qualities  and  great  defects;  I  k^lieve,  how- 
ever, that,  modesty  apart,  the  former  outweigh  ^ 
the  latter.  I  reckon  among  my  good  qualities 
the  fixed  resolve  not  to  be  and,  afc^ve  all,  not  to 
appear  perfect  I  have  no  good  sense  at  aU,  but 
I  have  a  very  sure  earactire,  I  have  no  pre- 
tension :  I  am  consequently  unable  to  enuure 
aflfectation  in  others.  To  have  done  with  my 
autobiography,  I  am  the  best  friend  that  could 
be  found  :  an  honest  woman,  but  an  impossible 
wife  that  (M.  Herve*s  phase)  I  would  not  wish 
to  my  worst  enemy  :  you  see  that  I  am  sincere." 

Why  does  so  clever  a  woman  paint  her- 
self in  this  fashion  ?  Because  she  thinks 
she  can  afford  to  do  so.  Because  she  ex- 
pects to  leave  a  ^favourable  impression 
upon  the  whole.  Because  she  would  rather 
leave  an  unfavourable  impression  than 
none.  Because,  like  the  Countess  de  Cas- 
tiglione,  she  knows  no  pleasanter  subject 
of  analysis  and  speculation  than  herself. 
Bochefoucauld  explains  why  two  lovers  are 
never  tired  of  talking  to  one  another  by 
the  fact  that  they  are  always  talking  of 
themselves.  The  female  rage  for  confi- 
dential communication  and  self-delineation 
may  almost  always  be  resolved  into  the 
same  principle. 

The  private  lives  of  royal  personages  be- 
long to  history,  and  the  Duchess  of  Genoa 
was  too  tempting  a  subject  to  be  omitted. 
A  princess  of  Saxony  by  birth,  she  was 
married  to  the  Duke  of  Genoa,  the  King's 
brother,  who  died  in  1855.  The  marriage 
was  not  esteemed  a  happy  one,  and  shortly 
after  his  death,  she  privately  and  suddenly 
married  M.  Bapallo,  a  lieutenant  in  the 
army,  of  mean  birth,  who  had  belonged  to 
the  staff  of  her  deceased  lord.  "  How  came 
it  to  pass  that  this  proud  woman,  who  had 
never  been  suspected  of  irregularity,  was 
hurried  into  startling  the  court  of  Turin 
by  the  scandal  of  a  secret  union  and  so 
strange  a  mesallianoe  f ' '    The  dramatic  and 
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mysterioas  stories  that  were  whispered 
about  are  dismissed  by  M.  d'Ideville  as 
void  of  foundation,  with  the  exception  of 
one,  equally  apocryphal,  which  attributes 
the  event  to  a  fit  of  vexation  and  pique,  to 
smothered  anger  resulting  from  disap- 
pointed ambition.  ''*She  had  dreamed,  it 
was  said,  and  there  was  nothing  extrava- 
gant in  the  dream,  of  becoming  queen  of 
'  Sardinia.  She  was  handsome,  insinuating : 
the  King,  her  brother-in-law,  was  already 
captivated.  But  at  the  first  advances  of 
the  princess,  and  from  the  moment  when 
she  had  declared  the  conditions  on  which 
she  would  accept  the  royal  attentions,  he 
drew  off  in  terror.  At  this  particular 
epoch,  the  thought  of  such  a  union  was 
tinged  with  a  sadness  and  fatality  which 
frightened  the  superstitious  monarch." 

Not  long  since,  this  same  palace  of 
Turin,  within  the  space  of  fifteen  days, 
had  opened  its  gates  to  give  passage  to 
three  coffins  of  the  royal  £smily;  the 
Queen,  the  Duke  of  Genoa,  and  the 
Queen-Dowager.  Although  still  in  love 
with  his  sister-in-law,  his  Majesty  came  to 
an  explanation  with  her :  on  its  conclusion 
there  remained  to  the  Duchess  no  hope  of 
mounting  the  throne  of  Sardinia.  Disap- 
pointed in  her  projects,  maddened  by  re- 
sentment and  eager  for  revenge,  she  was 
bent  on  humiliating  the  sovereign  and  ex- 
asperating the  lover  at  any  price.  To  at- 
tain this  end,  she  did  not  hesitate  to 
sacrifice  herself.  She  was  secretly  mar- 
ried to  Rapallo  at  night  in  ar  chateau  some 
leagues  from  Turin;  and,  as  soon  as  the 
ceremony  was  over,  she  caused  it  to  be 
made  known  to  the  King.  His  anger  knew 
no  bounds :  in  the  first  burst  of  passion  he 
resolved  on  banishing  his  brother's  widow 
'from  his  realm,  take  away  her  children, 
forbid  her  to  bear  the  title  of  Duchesj  of 
Genoa,  and  send  her  back  in  disgrace  .to 
her  fiither,  the  King  of  Saxony.  But  he 
calmed  down  by  degrees:  the  representa- 
tives of  Saxony  at  Paris  and  Turin  inter- 
posed, and  she  was  simply  forbidden  to 
abide  in  any  Piedmontese  town ;  the  villa 
of  Bel gi rate  on  the  Lago  Maggiore  being 
assigned  to  her  for  a '  residence.  Rapallo 
received  the  title  of  Marquis,  and  became 
the  chevalier  cThonneur  or  lord  in  waiting 
of  the  Duchess.  This,  adds  M.  d'Ideville, 
was  the  sole  function  that  he  ever  fulfilled 
at  Belgirate. 

Her  exile  was  brief.  The  female  nobility 
of  the  newly  annexed  states,  Milan,  Parma, 
Modena,  and  Florence,  claimed  the  privi- 
lege of  presentation,  and  there  wa3  no 
royal  duty  or  prerogative  for  which  the 
King  felt  more  thoroughly  disquidified  or 


disinclined  than  that  of  holding  a  lev^  or 
a  drawing-room.  The  Duchess  was  re- 
called to  do  the  honours  of  the  court,  with 
a  suite  comprising  two  ladies-in-waitiog. 
Their  husbands  bore  the  same  title  as  the 
Mar(^uis  Rapallo,  who  was  named  cham- 
berlain, and  regularly  took  his  stand  in 
the  antechamber  to  introduce  the  person- 
ages officially  presented  to  his  wife. 

The  amorous  complexion  of  Victor  Em- 
manuel is  well  known.  He  had  this  in 
common  with  Henry  IV.,  as  well  as  chiral- 
rous  bravery  and  a  minister  who,  rivalling 
Sully  in  faithful  service,  far  surpassed  him 
in  statesmanship.  Nor  do  we  altogether 
agree  with  M.  d^Ideville,  that  the  parallel 
cannot  be  fairly  carried  further,  or  that  the 
boundless  popularity  of  the  King  in  his 
hereditary  dominions  is  altogether  owing 
to  the  monarchical  sentiment  of  the  peo- 
ple. <^  There  he  is  beloved  and  popular, 
as  was  formerly  amongst  us  our  Henry  IV., 
whose  head  and  heart  he  is  far  from  hav- 
ing. Events  and,  above  all,  the  genins  of 
his  First  Minister  have  elevated  him  to 
the  position  he  occupies  in  Italy  and  in 
Europe.  If  ever  his  name  is  great  in  his- 
tory, his  unique  merits  his  sole  glory,  will 
have  been  to  have  let  Italy  work  out  of 
her  own  destiny  "  (d* avoir  laiss^  se  Jaire 
V  Italie). 

If  this  be  true  of  Victor  Emmanuel, 
King  of  Italy,  it  is  equally  true  of  Frederick 
William,  Emperor  of  Germany;  and  it 
would  be  paradoxical  to  maintain  that  the 
startling  changes  which  the  map  of  Europe 
has  undergone  within  the  last  twelve  years 
have  not  been  prodigiously  accelerated  by 
two  master-spirits  —  by  Bismarck  and 
Cavour.  But  it  is  surely  something  to 
appreciate  such  men,  to  sympathize  with 
them  in  their  loftiest  aspirations,  to  head 
armies  at  their  bidding,  to  play  for  a  throne 
or  an  empire  in  reliance  on  their  calcula- 
tion of  cnances  or  their  foreknowledge  of 
coming  events!  Did  either  of  these  do 
more  than  prepare  the  way  for  the  bursts 
of  feeling  ana  opinion  which  electrified 
Italy  and  Germany  by  turns,  and  merged 
the  local  jealousies  of  centuries  in  the 
swellinz  far-resounding  cries  of  unity  and 
nationality  ?  With  regard  to  Cavour,  M. 
d'Ideville  clearly  states  that  the  rapidity 
of  the  pojiular  movement  after  Villa  Franca 
took  him  by  Burprise,  and  that  he  was  a  re- 
luctant or  passive  instrument  in  the  combi- 
nations which,  by  gaining  Naples,  most 
contributed  to  the  proud  position  of  his 
King. 

**  The  aadaoious  attempt  saooeeded,  thanks  to 
the  valour  and  prestige  of  Qaribaldi,  powerfiilly 
aided  by  Neapolitan  treosoa,    N  ipl<»  g  ive  her- 
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self  to  Garibftldi,  and  Oftribfladi  made  a  present 
of  hia  oooqaeat  to  the  King.  Bat  to  whoever 
haa  followed  eventa  cloeely  from  Tarin,  it  ia  evi- 
dent that,  ttLT  from  providing  and  organizing 
the  invasion  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  Cavour  did  aU 
he  ooald,  at  least  at  the  beginning,  to  oppose  it. 
It  wae  only  when  he  understood  that  it  was  im- 
poesible  for  him  to  stop  the  enterprise,  carried 
away  as  he  was  by  the  action  of  the  Garibaldi 
party,  that  he  held  aloof;  tolerating  all,  and 
ready  to  profit  as  he  did  by  a  conquest  which, 
with  good  reason,  he  deemed  dangerous  and 
premature." 

Immediately  on  hearine  of  Garibaldi's 
landing  in  Sicily,  the  French  minister, 
Baron  Talleyrand,  was  directed  to  present 
a  note  to  the  Cabinet  of  Turin^  in  which 
the  Imperial  Grovernment,  complaiDing  bit- 
terly of  this  fresh  violation  of  the  law  of 
nations,  stated  that  it  was  not  the  dape  of 
the  nnderstanding  existing  between  the 
Sardinian  Cabinet  and  Garibaldi.  After  a 
frank  explanation  with  Cavour,  M.  de  Tal- 
leyrand requested  to  see  the  King,  and 
speedily  convinced  himself  that  his  Majes- 
ty was  much  less  satisfied  with  the  attempt 
of  the  hero  than  was  supposed.  *^Mon 
Dieu,**  he  exclaimed  to  M.  de  Talleyrand, 
^  it  would  no  doubt  be  a  great  misfortune ; 
but  if  the  Neapolitan  cruisers  were  to  hang 
my  poor  Garibaldi,  he  would  have  brought 
this  sad  fate  upon  himself.  Things  would 
then  be  extremely  simplified.  What  a  fine 
monument  we  should  raise  to  him  I  **  Lord 
Melbourne  took  the  same  view  of  the 
mixed  merits  and  demerits  of  O'Connell, 
when  he  laughingly  proposed  to  hang  the 
great  Liberator  and  asitator  on  the  high- 
est gallows  and  raise  the  finest  monument 
to  his  memory. 

In  a  studied  and  by  no  means  flattering 
sketch  of-  the  King,  M.  d'ldeville  says  that, 
like  all  mediocre  men,  he  is  jealous  and 
irritable :  — 

*'  It  may  be  laid  down,  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction, that  his  Sardinian  Majesty  is  boastful, 
is  a  braggadocio,  with  no  great  regard  for  truth, 
and  very  indiscreet.  He  takes  all  occasions  for 
speaking  of  his  twenty  wounds,  and  volunteer, 
ing  the  fabulous  recital  of  the  dangers  he  has 
run  in  the  battle  or  the  chase.  Every  one, 
however,  knows  that,  although  courageous,  and 
even  rash,  he  has  rarely  been  hit.  As  to  his 
bonnes  fortunes,  he  dilates  upon  them  with  a 
frankness  and  an  absence  of  ceremony  which 
have  nothing  of  the  gdlantuomo.  What  is  more 
singular,  he  sometimes  confounds  the  successes 
he  has  had  with  those  he  fain  would  have  had. 
To  listen  to  him  it  is  he  alone  who  directs  the 
affidrs  of  the  State :  he  is  daily  oppressed  by 
the  weight  of  work." 

In  reality  there  is  nothing  the  King  dis- 
likes and  shuns  more  than  work  except 


ceremony.  <*  When  he  is  obliged  to  attend 
at  a  great  official  dinner,  be  never  even 
unfolds  his  napkin  or  tastes  a  dish.  With 
his  hands  leaning  on  the  pommel  of  his 
sword,  he  watches  his  guests,  without  try- 
ing to  conceal  his  impatience  and  his  en" 
nuiV  M.  d*Ideville  was  an  eye-witness  of 
the  royal  demeanour  daring  a  very  re- 
markable banquet  —  the  one  given  to  Gen- 
eral Fleury  in  September,  1861  —  when, 
as  imperial  envoy,  he  brought  the  formal 
recognition  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  by 
France : — 

"Despite  the  democratic  tendencies  of  the 
constitutional  r^ffime,  the  old  etiquette  of  the 
House  of  Savoy  was  strictly  observed.  The  ta- 
ble was  sumptuously  served :  the  family  plate 
was  of  the  finest,  and  in  thfibest  taste.  An  or- 
chestra played  during  the  dinner;  which  the 
King  —  the  one  person  ill  at  ease  and  out  of 
keeping  with  the  scene  —  hastened  to  abridge  as 
soon  as  he  could  do  so  without  a  glaring  oflfence 
fligainst  propriety.  General  Fleury,  placed  on 
his  right,  felt  bound  to  talk  to  him  during  the 
whole  dinner.  The  King,  perceiving  that  his 
guest  imitated  his  sobriety,  made  a  remark  on 
the  General's  want  of  appetite  :  *  Ah,  sire,  how 
can  one  eat  on  such  an  occasion  7  '  was  the  re- 
ply. *  You  are  right,'  said  the  King  with  a 
smilot  showing  that  he  felt  the  flattery.  When 
the  General,  after  two  or  three  other  entertain- 
ments, inpluding  a  shooting  party,  left  Turin, 
the  King  was  repeatedly  heard  murmuring  to 
himself,  '  How  I  envy  the  Emperor  a  fHend 
such  as  that'  " 

He  forgot  that  a  subject  can  rarely,  if 
ever,  be  a  friend;  the  essential  quality,  in- 
dependence, must  inevitably  be  wanting : 
the  most  trusted  minister  or  cherished  fa- 
vourite will  never  attain  nor  (if  he  is  well 
advised)  assume  an  attitude  of  complete 
equality.  He  will  rise  above  it  or  sink  be* 
low  it.  He  will  be  guilty  of  superiority  or 
subserviency.  It  was  probably  the  sense 
of  the  tutelage  under  which  he  was  kept 
by  Cavour  that  made  the  King  envy  the 
Emperor  such  a  (supposed)  friend.  "  The 
Count,  it  must  be  owned,  had  not  habitu- 
ated the  sovereign  to  forms  of  respect  and 
deference :  he  spoke,  to  him  not  to  say  with 
familiarity,  but  often  with  an  impatience 
and  a  rudeness,  useful  in  business,  no  doubt, 
but  little  in  accordance  with  the  observ- 
ances due  to  a  King ;  who,  whilst  affecting 
to  despise  form  and  etiquette,  h  very  mind- 
ful of  his  dignity,  jealous  of  his  preroga- 
tives, and  justly  penetrated  with  the  no- 
bility and  antiquity  of  his  race." 

The  royal  susceptibility  was  therefore 
constantly  rubbed  against  the  grain  whilst 
Cavour  was  in  the  ascendant.  His  suo- 
cesBor,  Bicasoli,  porsaed  a  different  system. 
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Cayoar  treated  the  King  as  a  child :  Rica- 
soli,  on  the  contrary,  deferred  too  much  to 
him  as  King.  Neither  hit  the  happy  me- 
dium: neither  obtained  his  entire  confi- 
dence :  — 

"  Only  one  man  has  fothomed  the  King's  char- 
acter. This  one  man  has  sucoeeded  by  a  carious 
mixture  of  suppleness  and  tact,  and,  let  it  be 
added,  by  sinoere  and  disinterested  devotedness, 
in  becoQiing  the  counsellor,  the  friend,  the  sole 
confidant  of  Victor  Emmanuel.  With  him  the 
KiDg  finds  himself  at  ease.  He  alone,  admitted 
to  the  favours  of  royal  intimacy,  had  access  to 
La  Mandria :  he  had  managed  to  render  him- 
self the  ally  of  Rosine,  the  Countess  de  Millefiori, 
whilst  Cavour  had  several  times  attempted  to 
drive  the  favourite  from  Turin,  declaring  to  the 
King  that  he  could  not  be  permitted  to  marry 
this  obscure  mistress,  if  he  wished  to  make  Pied- 
mont a  great  kingdom  and  have  a  name  in  his- 
tory. Cavour  greatly  exaggerated  the  influenoe 
of  the  Countess  de  Millefiori,  and  he  committed 
a  capital  mistake,  in  my  opinion,  in  opposing 
himself  to  an  attachment  already  of  long  stand- 
ing, and  which,  all  things  considered,  has  never 
in  any  respect  injured  Victor  Emmanuel;  per- 
fectly free,  moreover,  sovereign  prince  as  he  is, 
in  his  aflfeotions  and  his  acts." 

This  is  rather  a  lax  mode  of  treating 
the  subject,  and  the  general  estimate  of 
Cavour  will  be  heightened  not  lessened  by 
a  course  of  conduct,  which  strikes  us  to  be 
politic  as  well  as  honest  and  high-minded. 
The  hold  he  retained  on  the  royal  mind  to 
his  dying  day,  reflects  credit  on  both  min- 
ister and  king.  It  proves  that  they  under- 
stood and  rightly  valued  each  other.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  dan- 

§ers  of  the  liaison  in  quo(«tion,  when,  as  M. 
'Ideville  states,  it  was  frequently  about 
to  end  in  a  marriage ;  so  strong  was  the 
King's  wish  to  legitimate  his  children,  and 
80  oyerwhelming  his  occasional  scruples 
of  conscience  at  living  in  sin. 

Not  the  least  attractive  portions  of  M. 
d'Ideville's  ^*  Journal "  are  those  in  which 
he  records  his  impressions  of  Italian  so- 
ciety. That  of  Turin  in  1860  was  the 
most  exclusive  of  any  European  capital 
with  the  exception  of  Vienna.  The  Soci- 
ety del  Whist,  the  principal  club,  was  strict- 
ly limited  to  the  military  and  the  aristoc- 
racy. The  best  houses  were  similarly 
closed  against  civilians,  be  their  official 
rank  or  public  services  what  they  might, 
who  were  not  privilcffed  by  birth  1  "  I  well 
remember  the  comic  despair  of  young  Con- 
stanti&e  Nigra,  charge  d'affaires  at  Paris, 
when  he  came  on  leave  to  Turin :  *  See,' 
he  exclaimed  to  one  of  his  friends,  *  what 
a  singular  country  is  ours  I  At  Paris,  I 
am  not  only  received  everywhere :  I  am 


invited,  made  much  of,  and  appreciated  at 
the  Tuileries,  more  than  most  French. 
W^ell,  in  my  native  city,  here,  it  would  not 
be  possible  for  me  to  set  foot  in  the  draw- 
ing-room of  the  Marchioness  Doria.  Is  it 
not  the  fact  ? ' "  A  confirmatory  anecdote 
is  given  as  related  by  the  Prince  de  la 
Tour  d'Auvergne.  ^  Some  time  after  my 
arrival  at  Turin,  I  one  day  invited  Cavour 
to  dinner  with  some  members  of  the  diplo- 
matic body.  As  I  had  often  seen  young 
Nigra  at  the  minister's  and  he  had  fre- 
quently been  sent  to  me,  I  mentioned  to 
Cavour  my  intention  of  inviting  his  secre- 
tary. '  But  my  dear  prince,'  said  he, '  can 
^ou  think  of  such  a  thing  ?  People  don't 
mvite  Nigra.* "  Yet  Nigra  was  the  Sec- 
retary through  whom  the  most  important 
affairs,  those  which  Cavour  most  wished 
to  keep  secret,  were  transacted,  inclndiag 
(it  is  said)  the  arrangements  at  Plom- 
bibres  and  elsewhere  with  the  French 
Emperor. 

Up  to  the  day  of  their  marriage  the 
young  ladies  of  Turin  are  never  seen  in  a 
salon,  but  they  are  partially  compensated 
for  their  seclusion  by  a  fete,  termed  *^  the 
ball  of  the  tot6 "  (Piedmontese  for  demoi- 
selles^ to  which  they  are  permitted  to  invite 
their  friends  of  the  other  sex.  It  is  given 
by  a  subscription  amongst  the  great  fami- 
lies, takes  place  in  one  of  the  finest  apart- 
ments of  the  city,  begins  at  eight  in  the 
evening,  and  terminates  at  eight  in  the 
morning:  no  father  is  admitted;  the 
mothers  alone  do  duty  as  chaperons: 

**  I  have  rarely  seen  an  assembly  more  marked 
by  guety  and  enjpyment  An  excellent  sapper, 
in  which  champagne  makes  a  discreet  appear- 
ance, divides  the  night :  then  the  dancing  re- 
commences with  renewed  spirit,  whilst  the  more 
confiding  mothers  sleep  soundly  as  at  the  comer 
of  their  fire  After  these  twelve  hours  of  nnin- 
terrupted  dancing  the  young  people  separate 
with  regret,  with  a  stolen  pressure  of  the  hand 
or  a  whispered  au  revoir  for  the  following  year, 
unless  in  the  course  of  this  same  jrear,  a  ooaple 
engaged  that  very  evening,  become  man  and 
wife,  and  thus  see  the  ball  of  the  Me  ctosed  to 
them  for  ever.  Sometimes,  bat  rarely,  the  young 
men  are  authorised  to  give  a  similar /ete  in  r^ 
turn  to  the  young  ladies,  but  many  mothers  de- 
cline this  invitation.*' 

The  Kontessen  of  Vienna  (the  unmarried 
daughters  of  the  highest  aristocracy),  who 
have  points  in  common  with  the  tote  of 
Turin,  enjoy  more  liberty  and  exercise  a 
much  greater  amount  of  influenoe.  They 
have  the  dancing-room  at  a  ball  entirely 
to  themselves  and  their  partners:  the 
mothers  and  fathers,  with  all  the  rest  of 
the  married  people,  young  and  old,  being 
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restricted  to  cards,  music,  or  oonyersation 
apart ;  no  jealous  chaperons  to  tease  by  in- 
terruption; no  *' frisky  matrons"  to  fret 
by  rivalry ;  and  the  exdusiveness  of  the 
assembly  secured  by  a  social  cordon  which 
it  is  impossible  to  oTerstep.  The  Turin 
morgue  has  been  relaxed.  Vienna  is  now 
the  sole  remaining  stronghold  of  the  man- 
ners, habits,  and  modes  of  thought  which 
are  traditionally  associated  with  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Germain.  How  long  will  this 
stronghold  resist  the  constantly  advancing 
waves  of  innovation  and  liberality  ? 

Whilst  full  of  grateful  remembrances 
of  the  refined  hospitality  of  Turin,  M.  d'lde- 
ville  dwells  with  the  fondest  enthusiasm 
on  the  social  delights  of  Milan.  "  Ah  I 
the  beautiful  marchionesses,  the  charming 
countesses,  all  those  adorable  Milanese 
women,  can  they  ever  forget  the  camavcL- 
lane  of  1860? — and  the  declarations,  so 
frank,  the  propos  so  tender  and  so  gay,  of 
our  young  officers,  those  old  friends  of 
three  months'  standing?''  The  most 
splendid  of  these  entertainments  was  a 
coart  ball  at  the  palace,  at  which  the 
Kiog  and  Cavour  was  present.  The  King, 
buttoned  up  in  his  uniform,  and  as  usual 
ill  at  ease,  gave  emphatic  expression,  by  a 
coarse  expletive,  to  his  wish  that  the  whole 
thing  was  over;  whilst  Cavour  mingled 
with  the  brilliant  throng,  receiving  con- 
gratulations or  exchanging  compliments 
and  repartees.  He  was  talking  to  tl'e 
Countess  Allemania,  a  beautiful  fair-baired 
girl,  who  listened,  flushed  with  pride  and 
pleasure,  whilst  her  partner  impatiently 
waited  for  the  colloquy  to  end.  He  hap- 
pened to  be  one  of  C'avour's  secretaries, 
high  in  favour,  and  just  as  the  waltz  was 
drawing  to  a  close,  he  came  close  to  his 
chief  and  murmured  hi  his  ear,  "  Ah,  Mon- 
sieur le  Comte,  is  it  not  enough  for  you  to 
have  Italy  to  yourself?  De  grdce  ne  me 
prenezpas  VAUemagne  (T Allemania) ^  Ca- 
vour smiled,  and  in  another  moment  the 
young  couple   were  whirling  round  the 

room. 

The  Milanese  aristocracy,  richer  and 
more  sumptuous  than  the  Piedmontese,  is 
also  less  exclusive :  it  is  easily  accessible, 
like  the  English,  to  all  who  have  risen 
above  the  level  by  enterprise,  public  ser- 
vices, genius,  learning,  or  accomplishment. 
^  Opulent  and  industrious,  Milan  pos- 
sesses palaces  and  houses  which  rival  those 
of  the  greatest  capitals.  The  taste  for  lux- 
ury and  comfort,  and,  above  all,  enlightened 
and  wide-spread  feeling  for  the  fine  arts, 
make  It  a  most  agreeable  place  of  stay  to 
visitors,  without  speaking  of  the  amiable, 
expansive   character    of  the  inhabitants. 
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The  taste  for  horses  and  carrriages  is  gen- 
eral i  so  that,  at  the  drives  on  the  Corso 
during  the  winter  of  1860,  we  counted 
more  than  twenty  carriages-and-four,  as 
irreproachable  in  their  appointments  as 
any  that  could  be  seen  at  Paris,  Vienna,  or 
London."  At  this  time  the  Milanese  were 
*  essentially  Anglomane.  Their  exquisites 
adopted  all  the  English  fashions,  and  made 
all  their  purchases  at  London.  **  The  fond- 
ness for  England  is  pushed  to  such  a  point 
amongst  the  Milanese,  that  the  costume  of 
their  police  agents  han  been  exactly  cbpied 
from  that  of  the  policemen  of  the  British 
metropolis." 

In  the  course  of  a  hasty  tour  through 
Northern  and  Central  Italy,  M.  dldeviUe 
noticed  many  things  which  have  escaped 
more  pretentious  travellers.  Passing 
through  Parma,  he  sets  down:  — 

'*  The  town  is  poor,  behind  the  age,  without 
industry  and  without  oommeroe.  A  fdot  whioh 
seems  improbable,  and  is,  notwithstanding,  lit- 
erally true,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  society. 
When  the  Duohess  wished  to  g^ve  a  file  or  ball 
she  was  foroed,  in  order  to  make  sure  of  her 
company,  to  send  to  Paris  for  gowns  and  head- 
dresses, and  distribute  them  among  the  princi- 
pal ladies  of  the  plaoe.  Without  this  preoantiou 
no  one  would  have  oome.  Whilst  we  were  go- 
ing over  the  palace,  an  old  attendant  who  dated 
from  the  time  of  the  Archduchess  Marie-Louise 
related  certain  anecdotes  of  her,  very  interest- 
ing, but  difficult  to  repeat  In  spite  of  all  her 
extravagances  the  ex-Empress,  it  appears,  was 
adored  by  the  inhabitants  of  Parma." 

Familiar  as  we  may  be  with  the  broad 
aspect  or  general  outline  of  events,  the  nar- 
rative of  an  eye-witness  or  actor  will  sel- 
dom fail  to  render  them  present  to  the 
mind's  eye  with  more  fullness,  accuracy, 
anvi  life.  M.  d'Ideville  was  present  at  the 
memorable  sitting  of  the  Turin  Chamber 
on  the  18th  April,  1861,  when  Garibaldi 
made  his  first  appearance  as  a  member, 
having  not  long  before  told  a  deputation 
of  workmen  at  Grenoathat  the  Grovernment 
(Cavour's)  was  composed  of  cowards ;  that 
the  Chamber  was  an  assembly  of  lac- 
queys ;  and,  that  the  King  was  hurrying  to 
destruction  under  the  guidance  of  un- 
worthy counsellors.  The  excitement  was 
extreme;  and  whilst  the  galleries  were 
crowded  with  enthusiastic  followers  of  the 
hero,  the  great  majority  of  the  members 
were  coldly  and  even  unfavourably  disposed 
towards  him.  He  rose  to  reply  to  General 
Fanti,  the  War-Minister.  The  occasion 
was  grand,  and  expectation  was  on  the  tip- 
toe— 

**  But,  alas,  the  actor  did  not  know  his  part  * 
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He  had  scarcely  pronounced  a  few  words  when 
his  memory  failed;  his  phrases  became  incohe- 
rent and  meaningless;  he  looked  in  vain,  with 
his  eyes  aided  by  enormous  glasses,  on  the  notes 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  for  the  thread  of  his 
ideaa.  The  two  acolytes  at  his  side,  N-^  and 
S  ,  prompted  him  with  phrases,  and  sought 
in  Yain  to  point  out  the  forgotten  passage  on  the 
notes,  but  every  effort  failed.  The  opening 
dragged  painfully.  The  Left  of  the  assembly, 
the  Garibaldian  deputies,  were  g^aning  under 
the  deplorable  effect  produced  by  their  chief, 
when,  all  of  a  sudden,  abandoning  the  parlia- 
mentary forms  which  yisibly  put  him  out,  Gari- 
baldi pushed  away  angrily  and  bluntly  the  notes 
which  lay  heaped  upon  the  table,  and  spoke  ex- 
tempore. 

**  The  aspect  of  the  scene  was  chang^;  from 
ridiculous  and  painful,  it  became  tragical  It 
was  then  that,  addressing  himself  with  threaten- 
ing voice  and  gesture  to  the  ministerial  bench, 
he  declared  that  it  would  be  for  ever  impossible 
for  him  to  clasp  the  hand  of  the  man  who  had 
sold  his  country  to  the  foreigner;  or  to  ally  him- 
self with  a  government  whose  cold  and  mischiev- 
ous hand  was  trying  to  fbment  a  fhktricidal 
war." 

If  Cavour  had  taken  up  the  glove  thus 
intemperately  thrown  down,  he  might  have 
been  niirly  charged  with  fomenting  a  fra- 
tricidal war.  Restraining  himself  by  a 
strong  effort,  he  m.ide  no  allusion  in  his  re- 
ply to  the  accusations  and  reproaches  of 
Garibaldi,  to  whom  the  fitting  rebuke  was 
administered  by  Ricasoli.  Ricasoli,  affect- 
ing to  disbelieve  the  report  of  Garibaldi's 
speech  at  Genoa,  spoke  thus :  — 

'*  A  calumny  on  one  of  the  members  of  this 
Assembly  has  been  circulated  :  he  is  accused  of 
having  uttered  words  unworthy  of  every  honest 
man.  I  know  this  man;  I  know  how  dear  to 
him  is  his  country;  I  know  the  sacrifices  he  has 
made.  As  for  me,  I  dare  assert  it  here,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  impossible  that  the  odious  words 
attributed  to  him  should  have  fallen  flrom  his 
lips.  For  who,  great  as  he  may  be,  would  dare, 
in  his  pride,  to  assign  himself  in  our  country  a 
place  apart?  Who  would  dare  to  claiqii  for 
himself  the  monopoly  of  devotedness  and  patri- 
otism, and  elevate  himself  above  the  rest? 
Amongst  us  a  single  head  should  tower  above  all 
others;  that  of  the  King.  Before  him  all  bow 
down,  and  ought  to  bow  down;  any  other  atti- 
tude would  be  that  of  a  rebel.*' 

The  action  of  the  orator  is  described  as 
in  keeping  with  his  words.  He  struck  the 
table  with  his  clenched  fist.  There  was  a 
thrilling,  menacing  ring  in  the  tones  of  his 
voice.  He  looked  the  feudal  baron  of  the 
olden  time,  loyal,  faithful,  and  brave.  He 
touched  a  responsive  chord ;  and  the  long 
pent-up  feeling  of  indignation  overflowed : 

■<  His  disoourte,  strangely  eloquent,  the  cry  1 


of  the  oonaoienoe  of  an  honest  man,  eaolted 
transports  of  enthusiasm ;  people  breathed  more 
at  ease.  The  King,  the  Parliament  were  avenged. 
On  leaving  the  chamber  the  Count  de  Gavoar, 
who  had  grasped  Ricasoli's  hand  with  visible 
emotion,  as  if  struck  by  a  sudden  presentiment, 
exclaimed, '  If  I  should  die  to-morrow,  my  soo- 
oessor  has  been  found.' " 

Cavour  died  within  two  months,  and  he 
was  succeeded  by  Ricasoli.  What  he  un- 
derwent on  this  occasion  is  thought  to 
have  brought  on  the  fever  of  which,  aided 
by  the  Sanzrado  treatment  of  his  doctors, 
he  died.  He  returned  exhausted  and  ^^m- 
bittered.  "  If  emotion  could  have  killed  a 
man,"  he  said  the  day  after  to  Count  Oldo- 
fredi,  "  1  should  have  died  on  my  return 
from  that  sitting." 

The  life  and  character  of  Cavour  mast 
be  familiar  to  most  reader.%  but  some 
traits  mentioned  by  General  della  Marmo- 
ra to  M.  d'Ideville  are  new  to  us  :  — 

**  *  I  was  much  attached  to  Gavour;  we  were 
friends  fh>m  childhood;  and,   more  than  any 
other,  I  bowed  down  before  his  genius.     He,  on 
his  side,  had  a  friendship  for  me.     But  I  oannoi 
tell  with  what  cruelty,  with  what  disdain,  Ga- 
vour treated  the  men  from  whom  he  believed  he 
had  nothing  more  to  expect,  or  those  who  seemed 
to  have  become  useless  to  his  designs.    I  never 
knew  a  man  more  passionate  in  his  afieotioiia 
and  more  prone  to  enthusiasm.  He  got  inf«taat- 
ed  with  people  with  singular  facility;  he  exalted 
them  to  the  skies,  sang  their  praises  to  all;  then, 
one  fine  day,  capricious  as  a  child,  he  brutally 
hurled  them  from  the  pedestal  which  he  himself 
had  made  for  them.    Irony,  contempt,  even  in- 
sults,—  nothing  was  spared  the  men  be  was 
exalting  yesterday  and  thought  he  had  leaBon 
to  complain  of  toMlay.     Frequently,  I  allow  — 
here  again  resembling  a  child — he  maaifested 
sincere  regret  at  the  evil  he  had  caused.    He 
frankly  regretted  his  loss  of  temper,  and  the  vio- 
lence of  his  language.     But  frequently,  also,  it 
was  too  late.     When  the  wound  was  not  too 
deep  he  knew  how  to  cure  it  by  a  word,  each 
WAS  the  power  of  seduction  he  possessed.     How, 
moreover,  could  any  one  £ul  to  be  touched  by 
so  sudden  a  return  T  '  *' 

An  instance  follows  of  his  alienating  and 
offending,  beyond  all  hope  of  reparation 
or  forgiveness,  a  man  whose  capacity  for 
being  a  useful  ally  or  a  dangerous  enemy 
was  beyond  dispute  :  — 

**  I  shall  never  forget  a  letter  which  General 
Babormida,  that  excellent  man,  addressed  to 
him :  *  Tou  have  lost  in  me,'  wrote  the  Genwal, 
'  a  true  friend,  but  of  another  you  have  made  aa 
enemy  who  will  never  be  reoonoiled  to  yon.* 
That  other  was  our  colleague  Bataxsi.  We  were 
all  three  well  disposed  to  concede  the  first  place 
to  Gavour,  but  insults  were  useless.  Batasii, 
on  whom  he  was  then  trampling,  had  onoe  been 
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in  hip  eyes  the  moet  intelligent,  the  most  indis- 1     In  illastration  of  what  he  terms  the  im- 


petasable  man  in  Piedmont.  The  day  when  he 
oould  no  longer  serve  Cavour  in  his  projects,  all 
was  changed.  He  found  himself  immediately 
transformed  into  a  commonplace  pretender,  a 
marplot,  without  capacity  or  influence.  He  re- 
ceived no  mercy.  '  How  many,*  added  the  Gen- 
eral, '  have  attributed  to  Ratazzi  sentiments  of 
mean  envy  in  regard  to  Cavour!  There  existed 
nothing  of  the  sort  I  knew  them  intimately, 
aud  I  was  in  a  position  to  appreciate  the  conduct 
of  both.  I  can  therefore  certify  that  the  hatred 
of  Rataui  for  the  Count  sprang  into  life  upon 
that  day  when  Ratazzi,  humiliated  in  the  cruel- 
est  manner,  was  brutally  turned  out  of  the 
council,  not  as  a  useless  minister,  but  as  a  oiti- 
xen  noxious  and  fatal  to  his  country.*  '* 

This  liability  of  the  great  man  to  be 
swayed  by  passing  impuUes  in  his  judg- 
ments may  help  to  account  for  the  different 
tone  in  which  be  spoke,  according  to  his 
mood,  of  the  French  Emperor.  One  day, 
during  a  period  of  painful  suspense  in 
wrhich  he  was  kept  by  his  Imperial  ally, 
meeting  M.  d'Ideville  under  the  arcades  of 
the  principal  street  of  Turin,  he  took  him 
by  the  arm  and  began,  in  his  moat  coaxing 
manner :  — 

**  *■  Well!  when  is  Talleyrand  coming  back  to 
ns  7  Have  you  need  of  him  T  It  is  melancholy,' 
he  went  on  :  *  your  long  fit  of  pouting  is  absurd. 
Certainly  Rayneval,  Bourgoing  and  you,  repre- 
sent France  very  well,  but  it  is  a  minister  that 
we  want.  Are  we  not  good  (sageg)  enough  to 
deserve  a  chief  of  legation  ?  Talleyrand  or  an- 
other. Look  here,  my  dear  D*Ideville,'  he  add- 
ed, shaking  his  head, '  your  Emperor  will  never 
change :  his  error  is  to  be  always  wishing  to 
conspire.  Heaven  knows,  however,  if  he  has 
need  of  conspiracies  now!  Is  he  not  absolute 
master?  With  a  country  so  powerful  as  yours, 
a  great  army,  Europe  tranquil,  what  has  he  to 
fearT  Why  constantly,  at  all  hours,  disguise, 
his  thoughts,  go  right  when  he  wishes  to  go  left, 
and  vice  ver^f  Ah,  what  a  wonderful  con- 
spirator he  makes.* 

**  *  But,'  I  ventured  to  reply,  *  Tou  ought  to 
be  more  indulgent  in  this  particular.  Have  not 
you,  Count,  you  too,  been  a  daring  conspira- 
tor?' 

**  *  I ?  certainly  :  I  have  conspired;  and  could 
I  do  otherwise  at  that  epoch?    Were  we  the 


penal  charm  of  manner  and  gift  of  per- 
saasion,  M.  d'IdeTille  relates  that,  about 
the  same  time  when  Cavour  spoke  to  him 
in  this  fashion,  towards  the  end  of  1859, 
the  deputations  from  Parma,  Modena,  and 
Tuscany,  came  to  Paris  .to  claim,  in  the 
name  of  their  fellow-citizens,  the  union  of 
these  provinces  to  Piedmont.  On  leavine 
the  Tuileries  the  deputies  were  so  charmed 
,with  their  reception,  that  neither  of  them 
doubted  the  success  of  their  mission. 
Strange  to  say,  that  very  evening  there 
met  in  Paris  the  secret  envoys  of  the  de- 
throned princes  of  Parma,  Modena,  and 
Tuscany.  After  an  audience  of  the  Em- 
peror, and  an  interview  with  Count  Wa- 
lewski,  these  luckless  personages  started 
in  hot  haste  for  Italy  to  announce  to  their 
Sovereigns  that  the  promises  of  the  Em- 
peror and  his  Minister  authorized  every 
hope  for  the  future. 

Cavour's  patience  was  never  more  se- 
verelv  tried  than  by  the  Pontifical  Zou- 
aves orouffht  prisoners  to  Turin  after  the 
defeat  of  Lamorici^re,  who  had  so  many 
of  the  first  French  nobility  serving  under 
him,  that  General  Cialdini,  oti  looking  over 
the  list  of  killed  and  wounded,  exclaimed, 
**  Why,  all  historic  France  is  there :  one 
might  fancy  oneself  readin^a  list  of  a  pe- 
tit lever  of  Louis  XIV."  Proud  of  their 
acknowledged  gallantry  and  their  blood, 
carried  away  by  youthful  spirits,  and  for- 
getting their  condition,  the  prisoners  made 
the  theatres  and  public  walics  the  scene  of 
language  and  demeanour  offensive  and 
even  insulting  to  the  Piedmontese.  Ca- 
vour sent  for  the  French  Secretary  and 
told  him :  "  I  leave  your  young  country- 
men free,  but,  for  Heaven's  sake,  do  not 
let  them  insult  us  because  they  are  van- 
quished." 

The  French  Legation  received  from  the 
young  officers  of  this  corps  the  most  edi- 
fying revelations  touching  the  demeanour 
of  the  Pontifical  authorities  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Piedmontese.  A  few  days 
before  the  invasion  of  the  province  of  An- 
cona,  Lamorici^re,  discouraged  by  the  ill- 
will  he  encountered  at  every  step  on  the 
strongest  and  the  most  numerous  ?    We  were  j  part  of  the  Government  he  came  to  dc- 


forced  to  hide  ourselves  from  Austria;  whilst 
your  Emperor,  mark  me  well,  will  remain  eter- 
DAlly  incorrigible.  I  have  known  him  long. 
At  this  hour  he  oould  march  straight,  in  the 
open  light  of  day,  following  his  end.  But  no, 
be  prefers  putting  people  out,  throwing  them  on 
a  false  soent,  conspiring  in  fact,  conspiring 
ever.  It  is  the  peculiarity  of  his  genius,  the  vo- 
cation of  his  choice :  he  practises  it  as  an  artist, 
con  amore,  and  in  this  part  he  will  always  be 
the  first  and  the  strongest  of  us  all.' " 


fend;  alarmed,  humiliated,  disgusted  by 
the  disorders  and  scandalous  abuses  that 
he  discovered  at  every  step  in  this  obsolete 
Administration,  made  a  clean  breast  of  it 
with  unsparing  frankness,  and  told  the 
Holy  Father  that,  in  spite  of  devotion  to 
his  person  and  his  cause,  he  must  renounce 
the  enterprise  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
rendered  impossible  as  it  was  by  obstacles 
of  every  kind  and  the  undisguised  hostility 
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of  the  Roman  Administration  and  the  Pre- 
lacy. "  Many  causes/^  it  is  added,  ^  made 
the  Greneral  odious  to  the  Roman  element. 
He  was  a  foreigner,  a  Frenchman,  brave 
and  (above  all)  honest.  Chared  by  the 
Pope  with  the  organization  of  the  army, 
he  became,  perforce,  acquainted  with  the 
abuses  which  hitherto  had  remained  hid- 
den. Consequently  nothing  wan  neglected 
to  weary  and  discourage  the  brave  soldier, 
who  had  come  in  good  faith  to  offer  his 
flword  and  his  services  to  the  Sovereign  of 
Catholicity."  Such  was  the  position  of 
the  General  at  the  moment  when  the  crisis 
arrived.  His  resolution  to  abandon  Rome 
was  naturally  adjourned,  and  he  announced 
to  the  Holy  Father  that,  in  the  new  cir- 
cumstances chat  had  arisen,  he  would  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  troops  to  repel 
the  invasion :  — 

**  From  that  moment,  as  1 1^  assured  by  eye- 
witnesses, the  Generars  aide8-de<camp,  there 
commenced  in  all  the  towns  we  were  charged  to 
protect,  on  the  part  of  the  delegates  and  all  the 
authorities  civil  and  eoolesiastioal,  a  system  of 
inertness,  of  ill-will,  of  hostility,  which  made  us 
every  moment  ask  onrselTes,  *  What  have  we  to 
do  in  this  country  7  *  " 

One  of  the  strangest  episodes  of  the 
Italian  revolution  was  the  appearance  of 
Alexandre  Dumas  as  its  annalist.  His  ar- 
rival at  Turin,  on  his  way  to  Naples,  cre- 
ated a  sensation;  and  M.  d'Ideville,  who 
had  been  acquainted  with  him  at  Paris, 
was  commissioned  by  the  Marchesa  Alfieri 
(Cavour's  niece)  to  ask  if  it  would  be 
agreeable  to  him  to  meet  Cavour  and  some 
other  persons  of  literary  or  political  dis- 
tinction at  her  scdon.  The  invitation  was 
declined :  — 

*•  *  Convey  my  warmest  acknowledgments  and 
deepest  regrets  to  the  Marohesa  :  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  aocept.  Would  you  like  to  know 
why  7  Well,  then,  I  should  meet  her  uncle,  the 
Count  de  Cavour,  and  I  would  not  see  him  for 
any  money.  This  surprises  you,  my  dear  friend. 
I  will  tell  you  my  reason.  I  leave  Turin  in 
twenty-four  hours  :  I  embark  at  Qenoa  :  in  three 
(luys  I  shall  be  with  Garibaldi.  I  do  not  know 
him,  but  I  have  written  to  him :  he  expeots  me. 
This  man  is  a  hero,  a  sublime  adventurer,  a  per- 
sonage of  romance.  With  him,  out  of  him,  I  ex- 
pect to  make  something.  He  is  a  madman,  a 
simpleton,  if  you  like,  but  an  heroic  simpleton ; 
we  shall  get  on  capitally  together.  What  would 
you  have  me  make  out  of  Cavour;  me,  remem- 
ber 7  Cavour  is  a  great  statesman,  a  consum- 
mate politioian,  a  man  of  genius.  He  is  a  out 
above  Garibaldi;  don*t  I  know  it  7  But  he  does 
not  wear  a  red  shirt.  He  wears  a  black  coat,  a 
white  cravat,  like  an  advocate  or  a  diplomate. 
I  should  see  him,  I  should  converse  with  him, 
and,  like  so  many  others,  I  should  be  seduced 


by  his  play  of  mind  and  his  good  sense.  Adieu 
to  my  promising  expedition.  My  Garibaldi 
would  be  spoilt.  On  no  consideration,  then. 
will  I  see  your  President  of  the  CoudcIL  He 
cannot  be  my  man  any  more  than  I  can  be  hia. 
I  am  an  artist,  and  Garil>aldi  alone  has  attrac- 
tions for  me.  Although  I  visit  no  one  here  bat 
deputies  of  the  Extreme  Left,  Brofferio  and 
others,  tell  M.  Cavour,  I  beg,  that  I  fly  from 
him  because  I  admire  him ;  and  make  him  clear- 
ly understand  why  I  quit  Turin  without  seeing 
him.'" 

Dumas  judged  rightly.  He  would  have 
made  nothing  out  of  Cavour,  and  he  made 
a  very  good  thing  of  Garibaldi ;  although 
not  exactly  as  he  had  anticipated,  namely, 
by  treating  him  artistically  and  making 
him  the  picturesque  hero  of  a  romance. 
Garibaldi  was  too  picturesque  already  to 
stand  any  fresh  draping  and  colouring. 
As  not  uufrequently  happens,  no  ideal 
could  surpass  the  real,  no  fiction  could  im- 
prove upon  the  fact.  He  stood  in  no  need 
of  the  vote  sacro :  in  his  case,  the  simpl^t 
chronicler  was  the  best,  and  the  aimplest 
might  well  be  suspected  of  exaggeration 
by  posterity.  Dumas'  book  on  G^ibaldi 
,and  his  exploits  never  attracted  much  at- 
tention and  are  already  forgotten.  But 
the  hero  and  the  romanticist  become  sworn 
friends  at  sight,  and  Dumas  was  immedi- 
ately installed  in  the  palace  of  Chiatamone 
with  the  title  and  perauisites  of  Superin- 
tendent of  Director  of  the  Fine  Arts. 
Here  he  lived  at  free  quarters  till  the  dic- 
tatorsliip  ended  and  order  was  restored. 
Here,  aho  be  founded  a  journal  which  lasted 
some  months,  and  entered  into  an  engage- 
ment with  the  Italian  Government  to  write 
the  *'  History  of  <  the  House  of  Bourbon  at 
Naples''  from  secret  archives  which  the 
revolution  had  brought  to  li?ht.  .  He  was 
to  receive  30,000  francs,  and  M.  d'Ideville 
says  that  the  engagement  was  faithfully 
kept  on  one  side,  as  he  himself  was  once 
commissioned  by  his  chief  to  solicit,  in  the 
name  of  Dumas,  the  payment  by  anticipa- 
tion of  this  sum ;  "  to  which  the  Blinister 
of  the  Home  Department  oonsented  with 
the  most  perfect  complacency,  without 
caring  to  inquire  whether  our  countryman 
had  begun  his  history."  The  next  time 
Dumaa  passed  through  Turin,  M.  d'Ide- 
ville met  him  at  a  supper  party :  Garibaldi 
became  the  subject  of  conversation,  and  it 
appeared  that  Dumas*  enthusiasm  had 
been  in  no  respect  lessened  by  famili- 
arity :  — 

**  Towards  the  end  of  the  entertainment,  to 
close  the  series  of  anecdotes  relating  to  the  dic- 
tator :  *  See  here,*  said  Dumas,  with  marked 
soleomity  and  unfolding  a  scrap  of  paper, '  here 
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ftre  lioes  written  by  bim  wbieb  sball  ne^er  quit 
me  !  Ton  must  know,  my  friends,  that  having 
had  a  fancy  to  see  Viotor  Emmanuel,  whom  I  do 
not  know,  I  asked  Garibaldi  for  a  note  of  intro- 
duction to  present  to  the  King.*  '  Here,'  re- 
plied Oaribaldi,  handing  me  these  words  hastily 
written,  *  this  will  be  your  passport.*  And  the 
charming  narrator  passed  round  the  scrap  of 
crumpled  paper,  which  contained  this  unique 
phrase : '  Sire^  reeevtz  DumoM^  e^ett  mon  ami 
et  le  vdtre.  —  6.  Oarabaldi.*  '  You  may  well 
belieye,*  added  Dumas,  respectftilly  replacing 
the  letter  in  his  breast  pocket, '  that  to  pre- 
serve this  autograph,  which  the  King  would 
doubtless  have  desired  to  keep,  I  deprived  my- 
self, without  regret,  of  the  acquaintance  of 
King  Victor.  And  now  that  the  sovereign  has 
shown  his  ingratitude  towards  Gkuribaldi,  to 
whom  he  is  so  much  obliged,  you  may  judge 
whether  he  will  not  have  a  long  time  to  wait  for 
my  visit'  " 

The  first  part  of  the  Journal  now  before 
as  ends  in  March,  1862.  "  The  second, 
written  at  Rome,  comprises  a  period  of 
three  yeara, —  November,  1862,  January, 
1866, —  during  which  I  formed  part,  as 
Secretary,  of  the  embassy  directed  first 
by  the  Prince  de  la  Tour  and  afterwards 
by  the  Count  de  Sartiges/'  This  second 
part  is  understood  to  be  speedily  forth- 
coming, and  we  freely  own  that  we  shall 
be  disappointed  should  it  prove  wanting 
in  the  frankness,  boldness,  and  even  occa- 
Bional  imprudence,  which  are  bo  attractive 
and  yaluable  in  the  first.  Diplomatists 
may  complain,  with  some  show  of  reason, 
that  sQch  want  of  reticence  is  fatal  to  their 
trade;  but  secrecy  has  its  evils;  mis- 
chievous intrigues  are  fostered  by  it ;  and 
there  was  a  basis  of  truth  in  Joseph 
Hume's  startling  apophthegm  touching 
ministerial  reserve  on  the  ground  of  deli- 
cacy :  ^  Wherever  there  is  delicacy,  there 
is  something  wrong.''  M.  d*Ideville's 
alleged  betrayal  of  confidence  is  of  the 
most  yenial  character :  the  private  conver- 
sations he  has  printed  relate  to  public 
events  or  (like  those  reported  by  Mr. 
Senior)  were  spoken  with  an  obvious  view 
to  publicity,  and  no  great  harm  will  be 
done  if  he  gives  the  world  his  impressions 
of  Borne  with  the  same  freedom  which  he 
has  used  in  describing  the  political  and 
social  celebrities  of  Turin. 


From  Saint  Pauls. 
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I  KNEW  very  well  who  would  be  my  com- 
panion ;  but  if  he  had  not  gone  with  me 


he  would  have  stayed  with  me;  so  I  set 
forth  with  him,  enjoyed  the  delightful  air, 
and  hoped  I  should  not  meet  any  one  whom 
I  knew  1 

^  What  could  I  do  ?  "  he  presently  said, 
as  if  he  meant  to  apologize.  **I  was 
obliged  to  speak,  yon  were  so  unconscious. 
Any  other  woman  would  have  discovered 
that  open  secret  long  ago." 

*^I  thought  she  was  a  Londoner:  you 
said  to  me  that  you  'fell  into  that  pit* 
when  in  London.'^ 

''  So  I  did :  when  I  took  Tom  away,  you 
know,  and,  as  you  said  to  Valentine,  *  de- 
prived you  of  your  home  because  I  could  not 
he  at  the  trouble  of  amusing  him  here.'  I  for- 
gave you  for  something  or  other,  perhaps 
it  was  for  that ;  an  easy  thing  to  forgive, 
as  it  arose  from  ignorance,  and  Valentine 
did  not  tell  me  your  idea  till  it  was  too 
late  for  me  to  trust  myself  with  any  justifi- 
cation.— Do  you  see  that  tree  stump  ?  " 

"  Yes,  certainly." 

'*  On  it  the  girl  was  sitting,  —  Clara,  you 
know,  now  his  wife." 

*'I  never  knew  she  came  here." 

^She  followed  him,  and  I  thought  his 
only  chance  lay  in  my  taking  him  off  with- 
out her  knowledge.  He  was  watched,  and 
could  not  get  a  letter  to'  her  before  he 
left.  He  counted,  no  doubt,  on  writing 
from  London.  -  I  was  beforehand  with  him. 
I  wrote  out  a  telegram  ready  before  we 
started,  telling  her  to  come  to  town  by  the 
verv  next  train.  I  knew  that  was  a  slow 
tram,  &nd  would  not  get  in  till  the  middle 
of  the  night.  Graham  chancing  to  lay 
down  his  cigar-case  soon  after  we  started, 
I  threw  it  furtively  out  of  the  window,  and 
my  own,  too.  When  we  hunted  we  natur- 
ally could  not  find  them.  He  got  out  as 
Boon  as  he  could  to  buy  cigars,  and  I  to 
send  my  telegram.  Graham  was  sulky 
that  night  —  no  wonder  I  He  openly 
wrote  a  letter,  and  gave  it  to  the  waiter 
at  the  hotel  in  my  presence.  I  argued 
afterwards,  and  reasoned  with  him. 

"  We  went  out.  Acis  and  Galatea  was 
given.  We  took  tickets,  and  he  endured 
the  music,  and  afterwards  retired  early. 
His  room  was  next  to  our  sitting-room. 
I  sat  up  over  the  fire  waiting  till  it  was 
time  to  go  and  meet  this  train.  I  had  an- 
other hour  on  my  hands,  and  as  I  did  not 
like  to  draw  his  attention,  in  case  of  his 
being  still  awake,  to  the  fact  of  my  sitting 
up,  I  had  turned  down  the  lamp,  and  let 
the  fire  get  low.  It  was  not  strange  there- 
fore that  I  began  to  doze,  and  shortly  to 
dream.  I  thought  I  saw  my  mother.  I 
have  no  recollections  of  her  that  do  not 
present  her  as  healthful,  joyous,  and  lovely. 
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She  died  from  the  effects  of  an  accident, 
when  she  was  about  fortj-foar  years  of 
age.  I  knew  it  was  my  mother,  but  I  did 
not  see  her  face.  She  stood  with  her  back 
to  me,  and  she  seemed  to  be  leaning  over 
some  one  who  sat  in  an  easv-chair  before 
the  fire.  A  girl  I  thought  it  was,  and  my 
mother  had  gathered  some  of  (ler  long 
fair  hair  into  oer  hand,  and  was  plaiting 
it  for  her.  I  had  seen  her  do  this  for  my 
sisters  when  they  sat  on  a  sea-beach,  hay- 
ing dried  their  hair  after  bathing,  by  leav- 
ing it  loose  in  the  wind.  But  as  she  went 
on,  and  the  braid  got  longer,  she  moved 
aside.  I  saw  the  girl's  face.  It  was  yours  I 
You  took  my  mother's  attention  and  ca- 
resses very  quietly. 

^^  I  have  no  other  incident  to  relate  to 
you  —  no  account  to  give  of  what  so  sud- 
denly came  upon  me,  but  only  this  dream. 

"I  saw  my  mother's  white  hand  pass 
softly  over  your  shining  young  head ;  and 
then  as  I  looked  at  you  again,  I  found  to 
my  astonishment  that  I  loved  you ;  that 
you  were  my  hope  and  my  fate. 

**I  woke  instantly  and  congratulated 
myself  with  strange  elation  of  heart.  Yes, 
I  did.  You  were  so  young,  I  thought  you 
would  be  sure  to  come  to  me.  I  had  been 
delighted  with  you  ever  since  the  day  when 
you  bad  come  to  Wigfield,  and  I  had  felt  a 
very  tender  interest  about  you  before.  I 
had  left  the  station  in  the  morning  a  free 
man ;  I  got  back  to  it  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  as  deeply  in  love  as  a  man  can 
be  who  loves  with  scarcely  any  fear  as  to 
the  success  of  his  suit.  Do  you  wonder  at 
me  ?  " 

"Yes;  and  at  poor  Tom,  who  would 
not  in  the  end  let  himself  be  saved." 

"  No.  I  got  to  the  station  just  in  time, 
and  when  Clara  saw  who  met  her,  I  think 
she  felt  she  was  mastered.  I  told  her 
there  was  no  chance  for  her;  that  Mr. 
Graham  was  not  aware  of  her  coming  — 
would  soon  be  on  board  the  yacht.  I  told 
her  I  knew  she  was  not  a  woman  of  char- 
acter.    *No,  sir,'  she  answered,  poor  girll 

*  But,'  I  said,  *  your  word,  for  anything  I 
know,  is  to  be  depended  on.  Shall  I  trust 
you  ?  '    *  You  will  be  a  fool,'  she  answered, 

*  if  you  do.'  —  Perhaps  you  think  that  was 
an  unsatisfactory  answer." 

"  Yes,  and  very  impertinent." 

"  I  liked  it.     She  might  have  answered, 

*  Yes,  sir.'  •  Well,*  I  said,  *  I  shall  stand 
here  for  five  minutes  and  read  the  paper. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  I  shall  trust  you.' 
I  looked  at  her  once ;  her  black  eyes  were 
flashing,  hard  and  defiant.  I  went  on  read- 
ing. When  I  looked  again  I  saw  that  it 
would  do.    *  I  am  going  to  trust  you,'  I 


remarked,  *  Very  well,  sir,'  she  answered, 
with  great  reluctance.  '  I  am  going  to 
give  you  four  hundred  pounds,  and  yoa 
are  going  to  promise  me  solemnly  that 
you  will  neither  go  within  ten  mUes  of 
Southampton  for  two  full  years,  nor  com- 
municate wjth  Mr.  Graham  all  that  time, 
in  any  way  whatever.'  I  thought  two  full 
years  and  four  hundred  pounds  would 
surely  see  her  married,  and  cure  him  of 
such  a  disastrous  infatuation.  'Two  full 
years ;  that's  a  long  time,'  was  all  the  an- 
swer. I  only  wished  I  had  dared  to  pro- 
pose a  yet  longer;  and  presently,  with  a 
sulky  air,  she  said,  *  1*11  take  three  hun- 
dred, and  say  eighteen  months.'  So  I  was 
obliged  to  accept  the  promise,  and  she 
gave  it  so  grudgingly  that  I  was  snre  she 
meant  to  keep  it ;  which  she  did. 

"  I  got  back.  Graham  discovered  noth- 
ing. I  began  to  feel  a  deep  longing  to  get 
home  again ;  but  I  knew  Graham  would 
not  stir  till  he  had  discovered  Clara's  ab- 
sence from  the  cottage  where  she  bad 
lodged.  He  telegraphed  when  she  did  not 
answer  his  letter,  and  found  this  oat.  Hien, 
sullen  and  miserable,  and  deaf  to  my  re- 
quest that  he  would  go  back  to  Wigfield, 
he  insisted  on  our  running  down  to  South- 
ampton. And  there  to  my  loy  he  could 
not  find  her,  she  was  actually  keeping  faith 
with  me« 

*^  We  stayed  there  two  days ;  then  yonr 
uncle  stood  in,  and  we  went  on  board  the 
yacht.  I  was  very  desirous  to  let  him  know 
the  state  of  affairs,  and  also  to  ask  a  iavoor 
of  him,  and  get  away  home. 

"  That  very  afternoon,  as  we  sat  in  the 
chief  cabin  at  dinner,  it  suddenly  seemed 
to  occur  to  Graham  that  I  must  have  had 
something  to  do  with  his  discomfiture. 
And  as  he  reflected  he  began  to  say  very 
galling  things  to  me,  which  I  tried  to  pass 
off;  and  this  attracted  your  uncle's  atten- 
tion ;  and  made  Graham  more  sure  of  his 
ground.  But  I  had  two  reasons,  beyond 
the  ordinary  ones,  for  commanding  my 
temper:  first,  I  felt  he  had  guessed  the 
truth;  and  next,  I  saw  that  he  was  drink-. 
ing  a  good  deal  of  wine.  We  never  men- 
tioned Clara." 

Here  the  carriage  stopped,  and,  I  was 
told,  by  Mrs.  Henfrey's  orders.  She  thought 
I  should  not  be  able  to  walk  farther  than 
this  point  was  from  home.  So  we  went 
back  through  the  wood.  All  the  snow  was 
gone,  a  delightful  south-west  wind  was 
moving  among  the  trees;  but  I  hardly 
cared  to  look  about  me,  I  wanted  to  hear 
the  end  of  this,  to  me,  strange  story,  and 
I  soon  brought  St.  George  to  speak  of  Tom 
again. 
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''After  dinner  he  book  more  wine,  got 
first  heated,  then  insolent.  The  old  man 
sat  between  us,  aware  that  something  was 
wrong,  and  waiting  to  find  out  what  it  was. 
At  last  Graham  informed  him  that "  old 
Mortimer's  ''  reason  for  asking  you  down 
was,  that  we  knew  you  would  have  a  large 
fortune,  and  I  wanted  to  secure  it  f<^  my- 
self. Then  I  flamed  out.  I  might  have 
known  this  was  only  said  to  enrage  me,  and 
throw  me  off  my  guard,  till  he  could  ac- 
cuse me  of  things  more  real ;  but  I  had  not 
the  sense  to  keep  my  temper,  and  we  be- 
gan to  storm  at  one  another,  the  old  man 
filling  Tom's  glass  as  fast  as  he  emptied  it, 
and  listening  to  his  now  incoherent  bluster 
with  quiet  gravity.  We  had  both  risen  by 
this  time.  Graham  showed  a  great  wish 
to  get  at  me,  and  taking  your  uncle  by  the 
arm  they  besan  to  sway  about  together, 
the  old  man  keeping  between  us,  and  push- 
ing me  towards  the  door,  till  we  reached 
it.  By  that  time  I  had  said  what  trenchant 
wordEs  had  been  burning  in  me  for  utter- 
ance, and  when  he  told  me  to  go  into  the 
after  cabin  till  he  came  to  me,  I  reached  it 
in  a  high  state  of  indignation,  while  he 
kept  Graham  where  he  was. 

^  I  felt  as  if  I  had  never  been  such  a  pas- 
sion in  my  life ;  it  was  something  new  to 
be  accused  of  meanness  and  mercenary  hy- 
pocrisy, &c.,  &c. ;  and  I  sat  down  glowing 
with  wrath,  and  yet  I  felt  almost  directly 
that  my  position  was  perfectly  ridiculous, 
for  this  had  really  come  upon  me  in  conse- 
quence of  my  interference  about  Clara,  and 
was  meant  to  punish  me  for  that,  and  for 
nothing  else.  .  .  .  There  is  a  very  pretty 
looking-glass  in  your  cabin  ?  " 

«Yes." 

**  Draped  about  with  lace  and  delicate 
with  all  sorts  of  feminine  surroundings? 
I  saw  a  small  work-basket,  too,  hanging  up 
by  a  hook,  —  a  graceful  little  thing.  And 
various  other  beautiful  possessions  of  yours 
were  evident  all  about  me. 

*•  They  made  me  tremble  when  I  saw 
them  with  a  great  longing  to  get  home 
again ;  and  I  sat  brooding  over  my  newly- 
waked  love  till  your  uncle  came  in  again. 
'  Now  then,'  he  exclaimed  *  J  om's  drunk, 

—  a  very  little  wine  gets  into  his  head. 
Out  with  it  all,  man  1  What  does  it  mean  ? ' 
So  I  told  him." 

"  And  he  thanked  you,  of  course  ?  " 
'*  Yes ;  and  I  felt  how  hard  Graham  had 
made  it  to  mention  you.    But  he  went  on, 

—  *  And  as  to  my  little  girl,  I  suppose  that's 
all  moonshine  ? '  I  soon  undeceived  him. 
I  wonder  what  you  will  think  if  I  tell  you 
his  answer." 

**1  should  like  to  hear  it." 


<*  Perhaps  I  may  tell  it  you  then  ;  it  will 
do  me  neither  good  nor  harm ;  for  if  it 
marks  his  approval,  which  is  something  in 
my  favor,  it  links  a  certain  advantage  to  it, 
and  advantages,  as  I  plainly  perceive,  and 
as  you  have  said,  are  not  ^at  reconcile 
you  to  things.  He  said,  <  I  shall  give  my 
little  girl  eight  thousand  pounds  when  she 
marries ;  but  if  TOU  can  get  her,  I  will 
leave  her  thirty  thousand  more.' " 

1  had  no  reply  to  make  to  this  speech, 
and  he  presently  went  on,  "  In  an  hour  or 
two  I  went  on  deck,  and  to  my  amazement 
we  were  out  of  sight  of  land.  *  O  yes,' 
Brand  said, '  master  was  runnino;  down  to 
Bordeaux  about  some  wine.'  We  soon  ran 
down,  but  oh  the  beating  up  I  Such  weath- 
er I  'We  were  sixteen  days  on  that  pas- 
sages beating  about  the  Channel.  Graham 
and  I  were  soon  reconciled,  and  he  never 
asked  me  one  question.  Your  uncle  was 
very  kind;  we  suited  one  another  well 
enough.  I  almost  always  get  on  comforta- 
bly with  an  old  man.  We  landed  at  last, 
but  I  did  not  come  home  unwarned.  Let- 
ters from  step-father  and  from  sister  were 
waiting  for  me  at  Mr.  Bollin's  hotel.  They 
confirmed  my  worst  fears  when  I  got  home. 
Within  a  month  I  went  back  to  the  old  man, 
reported  my  failure,  and  he  called  me  a  fool 
for  my  pains." 

The  carriage  coming  after  us  loaded  \vith- 
Walkers  I  Lou  got  out  and  walked  home 
with  us,  and  Emily  held  up  her  boy  to  the 
window.  I  was  very  tired  when  we  reached 
the  house,  and  was  received  by  the  new- 
comers with  a  certain  distinction  which  was 
certainly  owing  to  my  somewhat  mortifying 
circumstances.  The,two  shabby  little  cap- 
tains soon  went  away  to  smoke  with  Val- 
entine, and  the  ladies  all  streamed  up-stairs 
together  into  the  nursery  to  introduce  lit- 
tle Fred  to  Frances  and  Nannette,  All 
their  toys  were  set  out ;  but  little  Fred, 
overpowered  by  the  number  of  strangers, 
burst  into  a  fit  of  crying,  and  fought  his 
aunts,  and  scowled  at  the  children,  till  we 
all  retired. 

The  Crayshaws  were  to  appear  soon,  and 
I  was  ordered  by  Emily  to  he  on  my  sofa 
till  it  was  time  to  dress  for  dinner,  that  I 
might  not  look  tired  and  pale.  I  was  not 
sorry  to  obey,  for  the  walk  had  fatigued 
me.  Emily  and  Lou  came  in  course  of 
time,  and  chose  among  my  beautiful  dress- 
es what  I  should  wear.  They  fixed  on  a 
silk  dress  that  looked  yellowish  by  day- 
light, but  which  at  night  became  a  creaip- 
like  whit«.  I  thought  it  would  not  suit  me, 
but  was  not  sorry  for  that,  because  Valen- 
tine had  said  when  alone  with  me  thatdav, 
that  "  I  was  not  acting  by  him  in  the  gen- 
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erons  way  hd  could  have  hoped/'  and  I 
made  out,  not  without  some  trouble,  that 
he  thought  I  was  trying  to  attract  him 
again  by  mv  array ! 

So  I  let  the  cream-colored  gown  go  on, 
and  the  faintly-tinged  rose  with  it;  then 
going  up  to  the  glass,  secretly  hoped  Val- 
entine would  not  think  it  as  becoming  as  I 
did. 

My  heart  trembled  a  little  when  I  en- 
tered the  drawing-room,  and  a  very  pretty 
delicate  young  woman  met  me  with,  '*  Is 
this  the  rose  of  England  then  —  the  white 
rose  ?    I  have  so  much  wished  to  see  her." 

Crayshaw  was  there  also,  looking  hand- 
somer than  ever,  as  I  had  time  to  ooserve 
when,  after  having  spoken  to  me,  he  sat 
dow  between  Nannette  and  Frances,  and 
tried  to  make  them  believe  that  they  re- 
membered him.  But,  as  if  there  was  to 
be  no  end  to  the  children,  the  baby  Cray- 
shaw was  shortly  announced,  and  being 
forthwith  taken  from  his  nurse  by  Valen- 
tine, began  to  crow  and  make  himself 
agreeable,  seizing  Valentine  by  the  nose, 
and  then  trying  to  suck  the  buttons  of  his 
coat.  Crayshaw  looked  on,  surprised  at 
Valentine's  audacity  in  daring  to  take  a 
baby ;  but  desiring,  as  it  seemed,  to  show 
himself  a  valiant  man,  he  presently  re- 
ceived his  son  and  heir  himself,  and  holding 
him  rather  tightly,  made  an  effort  to  ap- 
pear at  his  ease. 

St.  George,  not  at  all  taken  in  by  it, 
proposed  to  take  the  little  thing  himself, 
but  Mr.  Crayshaw  was  quite  above  that. 
What  another  man  could  do  he  would  dare, 
and  he  held  his  boy,  while  Giles  tickled 
the  small  nose  with  .a  feather;  and  the 
little  creature,  after  rubbing  it  with  his 
dimpled  fist,  sneezed  in  the  most  natural 
manner  possible. 

That  was  the  strangest  evening  I  ever 
spent.  Our  host  was  changed  back  again 
to  the  man  of  my  earlier  recollections. 
Valentine,  having  no  lady  to  talk  to,  was 
sullen  and  discomfited ;  he  looked  at  me 
every  now  and  then  with  an  air  of  re- 
proof which  I  hoped  would  not  be  so  evi- 
dent to  other  eyes  as  to  mine.  In  the 
mean  time,  Mrs.  Crayshaw  and  Emily,  hav- 
ing merely  exchans^ed  glances,  understood 
each  other  perfectly,  and  Mrs.  Crayshaw 
soon  made  her  husband  understand  too; 
BO  that  as  I  sat  by  him  and  he  talked  of 
the  old  days  and  the  yacht,  I  felt  at  once 
that  they  supposed  Mr.  Brandon  to  be  my 
lover, —  that  they  approved,  and  without 
saying  one  single  word  they  would  con- 
vey their  thought  to  him,  and  even  man- 
age to  congratulate  him. 

Little  Dick  and  Liz,  accustomed  to  be 


often  together,  had  now  suddenly  dis- 
covered that  they  had  nothing  to  talk 
about.  And  the  two  young  boys,  neither 
of  them  more  than  thirteen,  discouracNl 
with  perfect  gravity  on  the  institutions  of 
their  country. 

I  was  thankful  when  we  got  ap-«tairs ; 
but  a^  I  sat  by  Emily,  and  she  comforted 
and  rallied  and  tried  to  make  me  feel  at 
ease,  Lou  said,  in  passing  as,  "  The  Oubit 
will  want  to  sing  to-night." 

<'  Why  shouldn't  he  ?  "  answered  Emily ; 
"  it  won't  hurt  him." 

"  He  will  ask  Dorothea  to  play  for  him." 

'<  Tell  him  beforehand  then,"  said  Emily 
to  me,  ^  that  you  will  not  do  it." 

Valentine  soon  came  up, —  sat  beside 
me.  "  How  lovely  you  look,  D.  dear,"  he 
said,  **  and  what  a  shame  it  all  is  1 " 

**  If  you  address  me  again  in  that  mao- 
ner,  I  shall  call  you  Mr.  Mortimer;  and 
that  reminds  me  I  cannot  play  for  you  to- 
night, so  don't  ask  me.'* 

Valentine  replied  that  I  was  very  un- 
kind,—  very  disagreeable,  and  I  knew  lie 
liked  to  sing,  and  could  always  sing«  evan 
if  he  could  hardly  speak,  and  I  knew  aiso 
that  none  of  them  could  accompany  him 
properly. 

**  Have  you  written  to  Lucy  to-day  T " 
I  inquired. 

*' xou  are  always  asking  me  that;  of 
course  I  have.'* 

At  this  moment  the  rest  of  the  party 
came  up.  I  hoped  they  would  not  ask  St. 
George  to  sing,  being  sure  that  is  they  did 
I  should  be  in  request  to  play  for  him.  1 
remembered  how  1  had  told  him  to  sing  to 
his  Margarita,  and  I  felt  that  he  was  sure 
to  remember  it  also. 

They  did  not  ask  him  to  sing ;  he,  as  I 
had  expected,  came  up  to  me.  ^  D.  is  so 
tired,  she  says  she  cannot  play  to-night," 
said  Valentine. 

"You  have  asked  her?"  exclaimed 
Giles,  with  an  air  of  astonishment  and  re- 
proof, but  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Yes,"  said  Valentine,  quite  surprised. 

"  I  hope  I  shall  never  hearof  your  taking 
such  a  liberty  again,"  said  Giles,  in  a  still 
lower  tone.  Then  he  went  on  to  me,  '*  I 
am  almost  afraid  it  will  excite  remark  if 
you  do  not  play  once  for  me ; "  and  I,  ner- 
vous and  thmkiug  more  of  Valentine  than 
of  him,  replied,  "  I  should  not  think  of  de- 
clining, of  course" 

**  Because  I  am  your  host  ?  "  he  asked, 
as  we  went  to  the  piano. 

I  made  no  answer.  That  was  what  I 
had  meant.  But  I  soon  knew  that  I  had 
hurt  him,  without  appeasing  Valentine, 
who  went  and  sulked  openly,  in  a  place  by 
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himself.  And  I  began  to  feel  so  much  that 
I  had  taken  the  wrong  side,  that  it  made 
me  very  conscious  how  little  my  host 
cared  to  sing.  He  lost  his  place,  and  was 
nervous ;  he  looked  dispirited,  and  I  was 
8o  yezed  with  mjself  that  when  the  song 
was  oyer  I  did  not;  rise,  but  presently 
obliged  myself  to  say  to  him,  **  That  song 
went  badly ;  I  must  play  you  a  second  to 
atone  for  the  first." 

**  Not  as  my  guest  then,"  he  whispered. 

**  No,  as  your  friend, —  and  to  atone." 

So  now  it  was  right  with  St.  George, 
bat  it  was  all  the  more  wrong  with  Valen- 
tine ;  and  it  got  worse,  because  the  Oubit 
was  very  anxious  to  sing  himself,  and 
ererybody  else  wanted  to  hear  St.  George, 
and  also,  as  I  could  not  but  know,  it 
amused  and  pleased  them  to  see  me  play- 
ing for  him.  I  played  four  times,  and  each 
time  he  told  me  the  story  more  and  more 
plainly,  carrying  out  my  own  advice  to 
him  to  the  letter,  and  making  me  very 
nervous  lest  others,  including  Valentine, 
should  feel  and  perceive  what  he  was  do- 
ing. 

"  I  knew  you  would  not  let  mo  slug  any 
more,"  he  said  as  I  closed  the  book ;  but 
at  least  you  are  my  Margarita,  my  pearl 
—  I  was  only  telling  you  so," — 

"  I  am  afraid  you  are  telling  everybody 
else." 

«  Delightful  I  Brandon,"  said  Mr.  Cray- 
shaw,  coming  up  with  grave  audacity. 
"  What  a  pity  Miss  Graham  is  not  always 
here  to  accompany  you  I" 

I  went  to  bed  that  night  to  be  haunted 
by  a  vision  of  Valentine's  displeased  face, 
and  the  ghost  of  St.  George's  sigh  when  I 
began  to  play  for  him. 

1  did  not  know  what  to  do ;  but  that 
was  Wednesday.  The  old  doctor  had  paid 
me  his  last  vidit  and  said  I  might  travel  on 
Saturday,  if  I  pleased.  I  thought  I  had 
better  do  it,  if  they  would  let  me,  for  I 
could  not  please  them  all,  and  I  hardly 
knew  yet  which  I  most  wished  to  please, 
or  rather  not  to  displease. 

I  knew  the  next  morning.  Mrs.  Cray- 
shaw,  always  beautifully  dressed,  came 
down,  and  we  were  all  arrayed,  as  is  the 
way  with  women,  so  as  not  to  be  outdone 
in  taste  if  we  could  help  it.  The  unlucky 
blue  dress,  which  Giles  had  declared  it 
was  dangerous  to  look  at,  did  a  good  deal 
of  mischief  that  morning.  He  looked  at  it 
so  often,  that  Valentine's  attention  was 
attracted,  and  I  saw  on  his  face  not  only 
that  he  did  not  like  this,  but  even  the 
dawn  of  a  curious  kind  of  dismay. 

^  Mrs.  Craysbaw's  nurse  has  been  ask- 
ing for  plate  powder,"  said   Liz,  coming 


into  the  morning-room  about  eleven 
o'clock. — "  pink  plate  powder.  What  can 
she  want  with  it?  She  and  Mrs.  Cray- 
shaw  are  boxed  up  together." 

*'  Some  jewels  are  to  be  cleaned,  per- 
haps,^' said  Mrs.  Henfrey. 

1  soon  discovered  what  they  had  wanted 
with  it.  St.  George  and  Mrs.  Crayshaw 
were  walking  about  the  garden  together, 
and  Smokey  beside  them.  When  the  lat- 
ter came  in,  he  presently  went  up-stairs, 
and  then  they  came  down  together.  True 
to  the  customs  of  his  nation,  Mr.  Cray- 
shaw was  always  grave  and  melancholy 
when  saying  anything  humourous,  much 
more  so  than  at  other  times,  and  his 
making  us  frequently  laugh,  as  he  had 
done  since  he  came,  had  been  rather  a  re- 
lief, for  Valentine  was  far  too  crest-fallen 
to  joke  at  all,  and  St.  George  hardly 
seemed  inclined  for  laughter. 

When  I  saw  Mr.  Crayshaw  come  in  with 
more  than  usual  gravity,  I  was  therefore 
inclined  to  suppose  that  he  had  something 
droll  to  say,  especially  as  Mrs,  Crayshaw 
followed  with  laughter  in  her  eyes.  I  was 
soon  undeceived.  She  produced  a  pretty 
little  gold  chain  with  a  curious  locket 
hanging  to  it, —  a  small  locket  in  the  shape 
of  a  heart.  She  and  her  husband  hoped  I 
would  accept  it.  The  heart  was  of  wo^d, 
—  a  little  piece  of  some  hard  dark  Amer- 
ican wood,  highly  polished;  a  piece,  she 
said,  of  one  of  the  planks  out  of  which  they 
had  made  the  raft.  Of  course  I  accepted 
it.  She  put  it  round  my  neck.  Would  I 
always  wear  it?  I  promised.  It  was  a 
pretty  little  thins  with  a  gold  rim,  but  it 
would  not  open ;  I  tried  it. 

**  But  it  will  open,"  she  presently  said ; 
*'  the  inside's  the  best  part  of  it.  George, 
go  and  find  the  key." 

George  hesitated.  **  Some  other  time," 
he  said ;  but  after  various  declarations  on 
her  part  that  she  was  sure  I  should  forget 
to  wear  it,  and  protestations  on  mine  that 
I  would  not,  the  key  was  at  last  fetched  — 
a  minute  gold  key. 

"  What's  in  it  has  a  certain  value,"  said 
Mrs.  Crayshaw ;  **  but  it's  not  a  precious 
stone  —  not  a  stone  at  all." 

"  Well,  no,"  said  Mr.  Crayahaw,  "  it's 
what,  here,  thpv  sometimes  call  a  brick" 

Emily  immediately  pricked  up  her  head ; 
nobody  else  was  present  but  sister. 

"  It's  British,"  he  went  on  ;  —  *•  I  wish  I 
could  get  this  open ;  —  it's  altogether  Brit- 
ish, but  it's  what  we  term  true  grit." 

"  If  you'll  give  it  me,"  I  exclaimed,  sud- 
denly suspicious,  *' and  give  me  the  key, 
I'll  open  it  when  I  have  an  opportunity." 

'*Ah,  well,  he  went  on,  still  pokiog  at 
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the  lock,  '^  God  Dever  made  anything  bet- 
ter worth  having.  But  you  muat  open  it 
and  look  at  it  pretty  often,  for  there  are 
some  things  that  cannot  live  if  they  are 
always  kept  in  the  dark.    There  I  "^ 

Open  at  last. 

*<  Mrs.  Grayshaw  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Yes,  George." 

'*  I'll  give  you  back  the  key,  because  this 
will  want  opening  often." 

St.  George^s  face,  of  course ;  the  portrait 
we  had  taken  ourselves  —  "He  sweetly 
dreameth."  The  walls  of  some  of  the  bed- 
rooms were  half  covered  with  photo- 
graphs; it  was  no  difficult  matter  to  get 
one. 

**  Now,  what  do  you  think  of  it  ?  "  he 
went  on,  with  the  greatest  gravity,  holding 
it  before  me. 

Neither  Emily  nor  Mrs.  Henfrey  lifted 
up  her  face  at  all. 

I  looked. 

**  It's  not.  very  often,"  he  went  on,  with 
melancholy  gravity,  "  that  any  one  has  a 
chance  of  such  a  possession.  Mrs.  Gray- 
shaw never  had." 

"  Did  she  ever  tell  you  so  ?  "  asked  Mrs. 
Grayshaw,  and  he  smiled. 

"  Look  ar  it  again,"  he  said. 

I  did. 

"Well,  now,  you'll  tell  me  what  you 
think  of  it." 

I  felt  amazed  at  his  still  and  gentle  au- 
dacity ;  and  he  went  on,  "  There's  a  cer- 
tain beauty  in  it,  and  a  good  deal  of  power, 
and  there's  a  brooding  tenderness  in  the 
eyes.  There  are  some  people,  however,  in 
this  world,  that  have  never  yet  had  any 
one  thing  that  they  most  wanted." 

Still  I  could  find  nothing  to  say. 

"  It's  a  fine  thing,"  he  observed  in  a  dis- 
passionate tone,  "  to  have  it  in  our  power 
to  enrich  a  life  —  to  give  enough,  and  all 
that  was  lacking." 

I  believe  I  answered,  "  Yes." 

"  But,"  he  went  on,  "  some  people  are  a 
long  time  before  they  can  believe  that  is 
their  case;  and  when  at  last  they  have 
learned  to  believe  it,  I  have  known  some 
that  spent  so  long  thinking  about  it,  that 
all  the  grace  of  the  gift,  —  indeed  the  op- 
portunity of  making  it,  altogether  went 
by." 

Utterly  deceived  1  perfectly  wrong  I  He 
knew  nothing  about  me  and  Valentine,  as 
was  evident. 

Just  the  same  party  at  dinner  that  night. 
Valentine  having  been  shamefully  compli- 
mentary to  me,  I  was  bent  on  not  having 
to  play  for  him ;  but  he  was  determined  to 
sing,  and  he  so  managed  matters  that  I  was 
obliged  to  do  it  once.    Emily  and  Mrs. 


Grayshaw,  however,  were  far  too  clever  to 
let.  that  sort  of  thing  go  on.  St.  George 
was  soon  put  in  his  place,  by  particular 
desire  of  his  guests,  and  I  went  on  playing 
for  him  some  time,  not  without  a  certain 
contentment,  for  I  knew  that  as  long  as  I 
was  so  occupied  they  would  hardly  eTen 
look  at  me. 

I  wanted  Valentine  to  be  displeased,  and 
he  remained  so  all  that  evening;  but  the 
next  morning,  to  my  dismay,  as  I  sat  writ- 
ing up-staire  in  the  drawing-room, —  wriir- 
ing  to  Mr.  Mompe-ssou  to  come  on  Satur- 
day and  fetch  me,  he  came  in.  I  observed 
that  he  had  put  on  his  pious  air,  and  I  felt 
dreadfully  disconcerted  when  he  said  seri- 
ously that  he  wanted  to  speak  to  me ;  he 
had  something  of  importance  to  say. 

He  was  so  deteriorated,  ever  since  he 
had  come  home,  that  I  should  hardly  hare 
known  him  for  the  frank-hearted  fellow  I 
used  to  be  so  attached  to. 

"  No,"  I  answered ;  "  I  would  rather  not 
hear  it,  Valentine." 

"  But,"  he  continued,  **  I  feel  it  to  be  mj 
duty  to  warn  you  of  this,  because  it  would 
disturb  you  very  much,  I  know,  if  it  oc- 
curred." 

This  not  being  in  the  least  like  anything 
I  could  have  anticipated,  curiosity  tri- 
umphed, and  I  went,  and  sat  on  a  sofi  near 
him.  "  It's  not  about  myself,"  he  went  on ; 
and  I  decided  to  hear  it. 

"  It's  —  it's  about  St.  George ;  "  and,  as 
he  spoke,  leaning  on  the  cliimney-piece,  he 
took  up  a  small  china  vase,  and  out  of 
mere  Embarrassment  because  his  hand 
trembled,  he  let  it  slip,  and  it  fell  into  the 
fender,  and  smashed  itself  into  twenty 
pieces. 

A  curious  sort  of  shame  in  his  face,  and 
this  awkwardness,  made  me  see  that  he 
really  had  something  important  to  say, 
and  I  thought  it  could  not  well  be  anything 
unworthy  because  it  concerned  his  brother. 

He  began  — 

"  You  have  been  so  generous,  and  so 
gentle,  since  I  came  home,  and  somehow, 
D.  dear,  you  are  so  much  handsomer  than 
I  expected,  that  you  have  more  than  once 
—  I  do  not  deny  it  —  made  me  waver  in 
ray  allegiance  to  Lucy ;  but  — " 

**  No  more  of  this  1 ''  I  exclaimed ;  •*  if 
you  are  unmanly  enough  to  feel  so,  you 
would  not  be  ridiculous  enough  to  say  it, 
if  you  knew  what  it  makes  me  think  of 
you." 

"  That,"  he  replied,  "  was  only  by  way 
of  opening.  You  need  not  be  so  warm. 
I'm  coming  to  St.  George,  and  you  know 
he  i*  a  very  clever  fellow." 

"  Yes," 
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<•  My  father  used  to  hope  that  some  day 
he  would  get  into  Parliament  and  distin- 
gpiish  himself.'* 

"  Well,  Valentine  ?  —  thia  is  an  od4  be- 
ginning." 

**  I  shouldn't  like  to  stand  in  his  light," 
aaid  the  Oubit,  looking  almost  sheepish; 
^  I  shouldn't  like  to  think  that  what  I've 
done  would  be  any  disadvantage  to  him." 

I  wondered  what  he  was  thinking  of 
now,  and  more  when  he  said  — 

^  Giles  has  never  had  any  attachment, 

fou  know  —  any  particular  attachment,  as 
have." 

« Indeed." 

"  Why,  of  course,"  he  continued,  argu- 
ing partly  with  himself  and  partly  with 
me,  '*  if  he  had  I  must  have  known  it.  lie's 
always  been  so  jolly  too,  so  sure  things 
would  come  right,  and  so  disgusted  if  a 
fellow  ventured  to  be  sentimental.  A 
man  who  finds  his  pleasure  in  adventure, 
in  knocking  about  the  world,  and  public 
speaking,  and  politics,  passes  over  domes- 
tic matters  lightly.  Love,  so  important  to 
Bome  men,  and  to  most  women,  he  could 
soon  tread  down  and  push  away  even  if  4t 
came  — " 

« Indeed." 

'*  You  are  curt  this  morning." 

'*  Because  you  made  me  suppose  you 
really  had  something  important  to  say,  and 
now  you  are  merely  occupying  the  time 
with  a  dissertation  on  your  brother's  char- 
acter." 

"But  that's  what  I  want  to  say  —  he  — 
in  spite  of  all  that,  he  has  a  vein  of  chiv- 
alry ib  his  thoughts  about  women,  which 
sways  him  so  much  that  I  believe  —  yes,  I 
almost  xbelieve  —  if  he  thought  any  one  — 
or  indeed  /  —  was  what  I  wanted  to  tell 
you  — " 

"  Do  go  on,  Valentine ;  what  can  it  be  ?  " 

"I  believe  if  he  thought  my  having 
thrown  you  by,  —  and  I'm  sure  I  beg  your 
pardon,  —  I  believe  he  has  such  a  chival- 
rous nature,  that,  rather  than  such  a  thing 
should  be  any  disadvantage  to  you,  he 
would  propose  to  marry  you  himself." 

For  the  moment  I  felt  as  if  Valentine's 
idea  of  what  St.  George  might  do  was 
more  noble  than  what  he  had  done.  "  Are 
you  in  earnest?"  I  exclaimed;  "do  you 
mean  this  ?  Does  it  at  all  occur  to  you  to 
consider  what  a  noble  generous  nature  you 
are  imputing  to  him  ?  "  and  he  blushed  and 
looked  80  sheepish,  that  I  was  impelled  to 
go  on  :  "  You  need  not  suppose,  however, 
that  any  such  disadvantage  will  accrue  to 
me.  I  do  not  see  that  your  fault  reflects 
itself  upon  me  in  any  way  whatever." 

Valentine's  face  shocked  roe  so  then,' 


both  for  old  affection's  sake,  and  from  pres- 
ent deterioration,  that  I  burst  into  tears, 
for  I  was  BO  ashamed  of  him  —  it  «eemed 
so  plain  from  his  manner  that  he  knew  he 
was  acting  hypocritically. 

"  And  so,"  he  went  blundering  on,  "  as  I 
felt  that  after  all  you  have  a  constant  na- 
ture, not  affected  by  my  inconstancy 
(which  I  could  not  help),  I  felt  that  it  was 
my  duty  to  warn  you,  so  that  you  might 
not  be  annoyed  by  an  offer  that  naturally 
would  hurt  you  —  your  sense  of  what  was 
due  to  yourself;  for,  as  you  have  said,  this 
has  been  no  disadvantage  to  you ;  and  I 
am  sure  you  would  never  wfeh  to  be  a  dis- 
advantage to  him,  poor  fellow  1 " 

"  Stop  I  "  I  burst  out  as  soon  as  I  could 
speak ;  "  I  can't  bear  you  to  make  me  de- 
spise you  BO  1 " 

"  What ! "  he  answered,  not  able  to  fire 
up  in  the  least,  but  more  than  ever  crest- 
fallen and  ashamed  of  himself,  "can  you 
really  think,  D.  —  do  you  really  suppose 
that  I  was  tryiuff  to  keep  you  mine,  in  case 
I  should  fail  with  Lucy  ?" 

"  If  you  are  not,"  I  replied,  crying  heart- 
ily,—  "if  such  a  thought  never  entered 
your  head,  say  so  like  a  gentleman,  —  like 
a  man,  and  I  will  believe  you." 

He  blustered  a  little,  and  tried  to  get  off 
with  some  protestations  as  to  the  high  re- 
spect he  felt  for  me,  but  he  could  not  say 
what  I  had  asked  of  him ;  and  when  I  in- 
quired how  he  could  presume  to  talk  to 
me  of  constancy,  he,  very  cross,  and  very 
much  out  of  countenance  too,  replied,  that 
he  only  wanted  me  to  be  warned  in  time. 

"  You  are  determined  to  drive  me  out 
of  his  house,"  I  exclaimed ;  "  and  the  very 
first  day  that  I  can,  you  may  depend  on  it 
I  shall  go." 

"  He  certainly  will  make  you  an  offer," 
cried  Valentine.  "  But  perhaps,"  he  added, 
with  a  sudden  flash  of  astonishment,  which 
probably  arose  from  some  new  reflection 
on  what  Giles  had  looked  or  said,  —  '*  per- 
haps he  has  done  that  already." 

"No,"  I  answhered, — sure  for  once  of 
what  he  was,  and  what  the  other  was  not, 
—  "  he  is  very  good,  and  very  noble,  but 
this  he  has  not  done.  If  he  had,  it  would 
be  no  affair  of  yours." 

"  Then  he  will,"  said  Valentine  angrily, 
"  I  know  he  will ; "  and  I,  deciding  then 
and  there  what  should  be  and  what  must 
be  if  he  did,  replied,  — 

"  Then,  if  he  does,  I  shalLaccept  him." 

I  had  never  felt  so  astonished  in  my  life, 
and  it  was  at  myself. 

And  1  meant  it  all  too ;  but  it  was  scarce- 
ly spoken  when,  drying  away  the  tears 
from   my  face,  I  beheld    Mrs.   Crayshaw 
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and  Giles  advanciDg  into  the  room,  bnd 
talking  as  thej  came. 

One  instant,  and  less,  was  enough  to 
show  her  Valentine's  oonfusion  and  my 
tears,  and  without  changing  her  voice,  she 
seemed  to  go  on  as  with  a  sudden  thought. 
**  But  you  must  let  me  go  and  see  my  baby 
first ; "  and  so  she  turned,  and  quietly  leav- 
ing the  room  she  shut  the  door  behind  her, 
while  Giles,  advancing  to  the  sofa,  laid  his 
hand  on  the  hi^h  end  of  it,  and  exclaimed, 
with  considerable  indignation,  —  **  This  is 
the  second  time  you  have  offended  in  this 
way.  What  have  you  dared  to  say  to 
Dorothea  ?  " 

Valentine  did  not  answer  a  single  word; 
but  I  knew  I  had  no  power  over  him. 
When  he  did  speak,  he  could  say  what  he 
chose. 

But  Giles  I  could  do  something  with  to 
prevent  their  quarrelling;  so  I  laid  my 
hand  down  on  his,  and  kept  it  there. 

He  could  not  well  move  away  then ;  but 
in  a  high  state  of  indignation  he  again  de- 
manded of  Valentine  how  he  had  aared  to 
annoy  me.  And  the  Oubit,  instead  of 
answering,  looked  at  him,  and  while  he 
looked  his  handsome  face  changed,  till  I 
thought  I  saw  again  the  better,  sweeter 
expression  of  his  boyhood.  His  good  angel, 
perhaps,  was  pleading  with  him ;  and  when 
Giles  broke  out  into  invectives,  and  said 
several  angry  and  bitter  things,  he  not 
only  could  not  answer,  but  a  kind  of  joy 
appeared  in  his  face,  and  then  there  came 
the  frank  beautiful  blush  that  I  had  several 
times  so  much  admired. 

He  looked  his  brother  full  in  the  face, 
waiting  till  he  should  pause,  and  still  lean- 
ing on  the  mantelpiece.  And  I,  keeping 
my  hand  in  its  place,  wondered  how  much 
of  the  truth  had  dawned  on  him,  and 
wondered  whan  he  would  say ;  but  when 
he  did  speak,  oh  how  displeased  I  was ! 

**It's  only  three  months,"  he  began, 
"  since  first  I  saw  Lucy,  and  we've  kissed 
each  other  dozens  and  dozens  of  times  — ** 

"  How  dare  you  I  how  dare  you  I  "  ex- 
claimed Giles  stung  to  the  quick,  and  glow- 
ing with  passionate  indignation  that  almost 
seemed  to  choke  him.  What  object  can 
vou  have  in  saying  this  to  me,  unless  you 
know  how  I  shall  feel  under  it?  " 

I  put  my  other  hand  to  his,  and  with  both 
of  them  held  it  gently  in  its  place.  I  felt 
how  wildly  the  pulse  went.  "  Don't  quar- 
rel," I  entreated.  "Now,  Valentine,  say 
the  rest  of  it." 

Valentine  had  been  arrested  by  surprse. 

"  You  have  always  been  careless,"  Giles 
burst  out.  "You  have  been  heartless 
lately;    but  I  have    deserved    better  of 


I  you  than  that  you  should  torment  me  in 
this  way,  and  you  know  it.  Do  you  think 
either  that  there  is  no  one  in  the  world 
whom  I  love  better  than  myself,  or  that  I 
will  suffer  any  words  from  you  that  are 
meant  for  the  least  disparagement  of  her  I " 

Whatever  dawning  suspicions  may  have 
been  awakened  in  Valentine's  breast  were 
so  immensely  over-justified  by  this  out- 
burst of  complete  betrayal,  this  absolute 
throwing  away  of  reserve  on  the  part  of 
Giles,  that  for  the  moment  he  stood  amazed. 

"Well,  Valentine ?  — well,  Valentine?*' 
I  repeated. 

"  Don't  be  angry,  old  fellow,"  said  Val- 
entine, advancing  a  step  or  two,  and  speak- 
ing with  the  gentleness  they  sometimes 
used  to  one  another  when  either  was  irri- 
tated—  "Don't  be  angry,  hear  me  ouU 
That  youn^  lady "  (looking  at  me)  —  "I 
am  not  to  address  her  by  the  old  name  now, 
it  seems,  and  I  have  not  yet  thought  of 
another  —  I  told  you  I  had  kissed  Lucy 
many  times  —  but  I  never  kissed  that 
young  lady  in  my  life,  Giles  —  never  onoe 
—  never  1  no,  never." 

Giles  heaved  up  a  mighty  sobbing  sigh  — 
he  was  not  master  of  the  situation ;  he  had 
pinned  his  heart  upon  his  sleeve  at  last,  and 
for  the  moment  it  had  seemed  that  this 
"  daw  "  had  pecked  at  it ! 

Generous  people,  though  they  may  be 
wholly  on  the  right  side  of  any  quarrel, 
sometimes  feel  keenly  any  little  wrong 
they  may  have  done  in  the  small  details  of 
it.  Giles,  trying  to  calm  himself,  presently 
said,  "I  be^  your  pardon." 

"  What  for  ?  "  Valentine  inquired. 

Giles  was  now  rather  holding  my  hand* 
than  I  his. 

"  What  for  ?  "  Valentine  repeated. 

"  I  need  not  have  been  so  angry ;  and 
last  night,  it  seems,  I  need  not  have  been 
so  hard  upon  you.  I  did  not  understand 
that  was  all  —  " 

"Do  you  mean  that  I  did  not  under- 
stand ?  That  was  not  my  fault,  Giles,  was 
it  V     But  you  are  always  so  reserved." 

Then,  while  Giles  stood  stockstill,  try> 
ing  to  overcome  his  temper  and  his  surprise 
the  Oubit  came  and  sat  down   near  and 
opposite  to  us. 

"  You  shouldn't  have  let  me  do  this  to 
you,"  he  said  gently,  but  almost  reproach- 
fully ;  "  and  perhaps  it  has  been  going  on  a 
long  time  —  perhaps  even  my  father  knew 
of  it." 

Then  Giles  making  no  answer,  his  eyes 
seemed  to  be  opened  more  and  more.  "  Did 
he,  D,  ?  "  was  his  inquiry. 

"  I  think  so." 

"  You  have  been  very  generous  to  me,'* 
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continued  Valentine,  becoming  more  and 
more  his  old  self  every  instant.  **  Curious," 
he  went  on,  lifting  up  his  face  as  if  to 
think,  —  "  very  curious  1  You  gave  up  to 
me  all,  —  so  that  I  might  have  married  her 
and  never  have  known.  And  yet  nothing 
short  of  all  would  have  given  you  back  all 
as  you  have  it  now ;  for,"  he  continued, 
with  his  own  remarkable  frankness,  *4t 
would  not  have  been  in  human  nature, 
Giles,  to  have  neglected  her,  forgotten  her, 
and  thrown  her  by,  for  another  woman,  if 
I  had  known  that  another  man  was  waiting 
for  her,  even  though  that  man  had  been 
you.  No ;  I  feel  now  that  the  least  opposi- 
tion would  have  kept  me  trae.  Ask  him 
to  forgive  me,  D." 

^*  I  do  not  think  he  had  anything  to  for- 
give you  for  TILL  TO-DAY." 

By  this  time  they  were  both  very  hard 
put  to  it  to  preserve  that  mastery  over 
emotion,  or  rather  the  appearance  of  that 
absence  of  emotion,  so  dear  to  the  pride 
of  an  Englishman. 

It  is  astonishing  in  how  short  a  time  the 
most  important  affairs  can  be  transacted, 
and  how  little  dignity  there  is  in  conver- 
sations on  which  depend  the  most  import- 
ant event  in  some  of  our  lives. 

Set  and  sustained  sentences  there  were 
none  then ;  only  a  great  outbreak,  a  sud- 
den subduing  of  it,  a  certain  thing  dis- 
covered,  a  little  broken  evidence  of  affec- 
tion, —  all  the  rest  taken  for  granted ; 
then  the  grasp  of  two  hands,  and  the 
younger  of  the  party  turned  round  half- 
choked,  and  "  bolted." 

I  would  fain  call  his  exit  by  a  grander 
name,  if  I  could  with  the  least  approval  of 
my  conscience ;  but  if  men  will  be  so 
very  much  ashamed  of  showing  their  feel- 
ings even  to  their  own  brothers,  they 
must  either  run  away,  or  be  comforted  a» 
I  endeavoured  to  comfort  Giles,  by  put- 
ting my  cheek  down  also  on  hifl  hand  bnd 
kissing  it. 

CHAFTBB    XXXVI. 

The  next  day  the  Crayshaws  departed, 
and  when  St.  George  found  I  had  ar- 
ranged to  be  fetched  away  on  Saturday, 
he  was  at  first  unreasonably  vexed. 

My  situation,  however,  had  been  emi- 
nently uncomfortable  almost  ever  since 
Valentine's  return;  now  it  was  comical 
besides. 

The  first  time  I  met  him  after  the  scene 
in  the  drawing-room,  he  threw  himself 
into  a  chair,  and  exhausted  himself  with 
laughter.  "  No,"  he  exclaimed ;  "  I  never 
hoped  to  see  this  day  1  There  is  no  mis- 
fortune in  this  world  that  I  could  not  be 


consoled  for,  by  the  fun  of  seeing  Giles' 
make  a  muff  of  himself —  Giles  in  love  I  " 

It  never  was  of  the  slightest  use  being 
angry  with  Valentine,  but  I  felt  that  to  re- 
main under  his  eyes  any  longer  was  quite 
impossible. 

in  the  afternoon  came  what  Valentine 
had  predicted.  When  Giles  found  i  would 
go,  he  said  that  to  offer  his  hand  so  soon 
was,  he  felt,  to  give  himself  no  chance  of 
its  being  accepted.  I  replied  that  he  was 
right,  and  that  I  could  not  think  of  such 
matters  at  present.  Whereupon  he  im- 
mediately did  make  an  offer  in  set  terms, 
giving  much  the  same  reasons  for  this  that 
Valentine  had  mentioned.  I  did  decline 
it.  This  did  not  seem  to  disturb  him  at 
all.  He  said  he  meant  to  tell  Dick  h 
Court,  and  perhaps  Miss  Braithwaite,  as 
a  great  secret  that  he  had  been  refused, 
and  then  it  woald  become  known  in  the 
neighbourhood.  He  believed  he  must  have 
made  this  proposal  even  if  he  had  not 
loved  me. 

"  And  now,"  he  went  on,  "  I  ask  you  as 
the  greatest  favour  possible,  to  reflect,  se- 
riously, on  the  many  disadvantages  of  a 
marriage  that  I  hope  one  day  to  propose 
to  you  again. '^ 

"  The  disadvantages  ?  " 

"Yes;  as  you  remarked  yourself,  the 
disadvantages  are  sometimes  what  recon- 
cile. (They  aatisfy,  I  suppose,  the  craving 
for  selr-sacrifice.)  I  thought  it  was  very 
sweet  of  you." 

"You  have  many  singular  thoughts  1 
But  I  had  better  hear  the  disadvantages." 

"  There's  my  temper, —  I  am  afraid  my 
temper  is  sometimes  rather  stormy." 

"Is  it?  I  shall  not  allow  you  to  call 
that  a  disadvantage  —  not  an  attractive  one 
at  least.  I  do  not  like  a  man  to  be  so 
tame  that  he  cannot  fire  up  on  any  occa- 
sion whatever." 

"  Then  I  am  so  ugly." 

"  You  don't  think  so  yourself." 

"  Some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
self-conceit  of  man." 

"  And  nobody  else  does." 

"  That  shows  their  bad  taste." 

"  And  I  don't." 

"You  don't  I  I  understood  that  you 
did,  and  I  have  been  hideously  ugly  ever 
since." 

"  All  this  is  because  I  once  said  that 
portrait  of  yon  was  flattered." 

"Yes,  that  blue-eyed  muff;  as  Emily 
called  it.  Nobody  but  the  dear  old  man 
could  bear  the  sight  of  it." 

"  If  you  cannot  think  of  any  hetier  dis- 
advantages than  these, —  " 

"  You  will  be  obliged  to  pMnt  them  out 
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yourself?    But  I  can.    There  is  my  hav*' 
ing  no  profession." 

**That  is  one,  I  confess.    I  wonder  how 
it  came  to  pass." 

**  It  came  first  from  my  mother  and  Mr. 
Mortimer  being  so  desirous  that  I  should 
take  orders.  I  did  not  feel  that  *  call ' 
which  the  English  office  makes  indispensa- 
ble, and  I  knew  very  well  that  my  mind 
was  too  active  to  rest  satisfied  in  the 
steady  fixed  routine  of  a  clergyman's  life, 
with  little  chance  of  roving.  So  they  sent 
me  to-  travel,  while,  as  they  thought,  I 
made  up  my  mind.  Then  it  came,  second- 
ly, from  my  having,  as  soon  as  I  was  of 
age,  about  eight  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
and  discovering  that  if  my  time  was  given 
in  addition  to  that  money,  and  I  bought 
bits  of  land  here  and  there,  I  could  help 
people  over  to  them.  As  long  as  I  remained 
unmarried,  I  expected  to  make  a  regular 
occupation  of  that." 

*^  Surely  you  cannot  have  settled  all 
those  people  that  I  know  of  with  eight 
hundred  a  yearl  How  little  my  uncle 
has  effected  with  almost  seven  thousand." 

'*Some  few  things  that  I  have  written 
have  brought  in  money  also;  but  while 
Mr.  Mortimer  lived  I  had  no  more  income. 
Now  it  is  about  doubled." 

"Is  it  too  late  then  to  have  some  regu- 
lar occupation  or  profession?  " 

"  Certainly  not ;  the  thing  is  half  ar- 
ranged already.  I  found  I  must  have  reg- 
ular work,  when  coming  home  after  rush- 
ing about  the  world  on  purpose  to  forget 
you,  I  thought  I  had  managed  to  do  it  to 
a  great  degree,  and  was  undeceived  by  be- 
ing with  you  for  a  few  days.  You  are 
afraid  of  cows,  you  know,  —  cows  with 
long  horns.  I  was  despicably  near  betray- 
ing myself  when  I  had  to  remain  and  take 
care  of  you  then  I  If  I  had  —  How  strange 
it  was  of  Valentine  to  say  those  words  to 
me  yesterday !  —  I  think  they  were  true." 

I  felt  that  they  had  been  true :  it  was 
security  that  had  made  him  neglectful ; 
and  this  he  never  would  have  had,  had  he 
known  of  his  formidable  rival. 

Giles  went  on, —  "  Sometimes  I  wonder 
what  became  of  the  ring  I  gave  you." 

**  It  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  I  told 
Valentine  that  you  had  given  me  a  ring 
for  a  remembrance  when  first  we  were  ac- 
quainted. I  thought  also  that  he  told  you 
everything.  So  when  we  were  engaged, 
I  wished  him  to  know  this  that  he  might 
think  nothing  of  it,  and  yon  that  you 
might  not  think  I  carelessly  neglected  to 
wear  it." 

"  At  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  is  it?  " 

<*  Yes.    We  lay  at  anchor  in  a  lovely 


little  cove,  and  they  were  taking  in  water. 
I  was  leaning  over  the  bulwarks  lookiDi^ 
at  the  superb  pale  clififo  like  shafts  of  cin- 
namon, and  at  the  clear   blue  water,  so 
deep  and  yet  showing  the  wonderful  aea 
flowers,  the  pink  and  orange   anemones, 
spreading  below.    I  had  on  a  chain,  and  a 
looket  hanging  to  it,  with  a  little  piece  of 
my    mother's  hair   within,  and  that  ring. 
And  as  I  looked  down  and  down,  and  saw 
the  swaying  of  the  long  leaves  of  dulse,  the 
chain  slipped  from  my  neck,  flashed  like  a 
gold  snake  into  the  water,  and  seemed  to 
eddy  down  under  layers  of  the  dulse.     The 
people  spent  two  days  in  trying  to  find  it. 
Sucn  wouderful  creatures  and  plants  and 
shells  came  up   by  drags  and   in   back- 
ets, but  not  my  locket  and  my  ring.    No 
wonder,  for  it  was  below  the  tide  line,  and 
the  water  was  forty  feet  deep.    This  was 
on  the  coast  of  South  America.    It    was 
the  only  morsel  of  our  mother's  hair  that 
we  had.    Tom  made  a  dot  on  the  chart  to 
show  the  exact    latitude    and    longitude 
where  these  treasures  went  down." 

**  Valentine  never  told  me  that." 

I  was  working  in  the  morning  room 
while  we  talked  thus.  He  presently  began 
to  speak  of  the  Mompessons ;  two  or  three 
tears  had  dropped  on  my  hand,  for  his 
manner  so  gentle  and  easy,  and  his  face  so 
fall  of  hope  and  liappiness,  touched  me 
more  now  than  any  sorrow  of  my  own. 
But  he  loved  far  too  much.  I  could  not 
answer  this  love,  and  I  wanted  —  I  knew  I 
wanted  to  get  away  from  him,  and  rest. 

I  could  not  say  anything  so  unkind,  but 
I  did  say  how  much  I  wanted  Tom,  and 
asked  him  to  try  if  he  could  not  be  a  broth* 
er  to  me. 

He  answered,  "  We  have  caused  you 
nothing  but  misery,  both  Valentine  and  I." 

«  Have  you  ?  " 

"  But  you  do  not  want  to  forget  ?  " 

"No;  and  if  I  would,  I  could  forget 
nothing." 

"  For  the  sake  of  which  brother,  then, 
Dorothea,  are  you  content  to  remember 
the  other  ?  " 

''  I  am  not  so  ungrateful  as  you  think, 
nor  so  undiscerning.  I  am  not  willing  to 
forget  you  on  any  terms  —  on  any  terms 
whatever." 

"If  that  be  so,"  he  answered,  "1  will 
venture  to  ask  you  one  question  more : 
Have  you  any  wish  that  you  could  care 
more  for  me  ?  should  you  be  glad  to  loTe 
me  if  you  could  ?  '* 

Perhaps  that  was  a  singular  question  to 
ask ;  but,  however  that  may  be,  it  was  a 
question  that  I  found  suitable,  and  to 
which  I  could  answer  frankly,  "  Tea." 
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"  Then,"  he  answered  ajravely  and  gent- 
ly, "1  will  teach  you  to  love  me,  my  sweet, 
if  you  will  let  me." 

Our  circumstances  were  mont  peculiar. 
I  felt  it,  and  was  never  equal  to  the  mak- 
ing-of  philosophical  reflections ;  I  am  not 
equal  to  that  sort  of  thing  now ;  but  I 
know  that  when  I  heard  those  words,  I  was 
exceedingly  glad  —  very  much  comforted. 
I  saw  no  evidence  of  over  self-esteem  in 
them,  nothing  but  a  confidence' not  at  all 
misplaced. 

Saturday  came.  I  had  a  terror  upon  me 
of  leave-taking;  not  even  the  servants 
could  I  think  of  speaking  to  and  shaking 
hands  with,  without  alarm.  As  to  Valen- 
tine, it  made  me  nervous  to  think  what  I 
could  say  to  him.  Emily  found  this  out, 
and  Giles  knew  it  by  instinct.  Soon  after 
breakfast  they  got  me  to  put  my  out-of- 
doors  dress  on  and  step  into  the  garden 
with  them.  A  few  primroses  were  in  flower 
already  and  the  snowdrops.  When  we 
had  reached  the  wood,  Emily  kissed  me 
and  retired.  Sister  and  Liz  soon  came  up, 
stood  talking  a  few  minutes,  then  they  also 
found  occasion  to  kiss  me,  and  went  away. 

*'  We  are  not  going  back  into  the  house 
any  more,"  said  Giles ;  "  the  carriage  will 
come  in  about  an  hour  to  the  corner  of 
the  wood  —  Emily  in  it." 

**  Oh,  how  kind  of  you  to  think  of  this  1 
how  considerate  you  all  are  I " 

He  brought  me  up  the  slope  to  that  little 
one-roomed  cottage  where  I  had  spent  such 
a  bitter  morning.  The  sun  was  warm  up- 
on its  small  casement.  I  went  in  and  saw 
again  the  wicker  couch,  and  the  white  em- 
bers as  we  had  left  them.  And  then,  just 
as  Valentine  had  done  long  ago  in  the  rail- 
way carriage,  he  asked  me  to  give  him  a 
kiss.  I  replied,  "You  promised  to  teach 
me  to  love  you.  If  I  can  learn,  it  will  be 
time  enough  for  that."  Thereupon  draw- 
ing nearer  he  immediately  took  me  in  his 
arms  and  kissed  n^e  on  the  lips  and  cheeks. 
The  first  sensation  of  astonishment  over,  I 
released  myself  from  him  (as  soon  as  he 
would  let  me),  and  exclaimed  involunta- 
rily, '"  Valentine  told  you  that  he  never 
did  anything  of  that  kind" 

"  Then  I  hope  he  never  saw  your  sweet 
face  cover  itself  with  such  blushes,"  he 
answered,  with  a  low  laugh  of  heartfelt 
amusement.  "  But  that  was  an  extraordi- 
nary circumstance ;  I  wonder  how  it  hap- 
pened." 

I  replied,  **  It  happened  partlv  because  I 
never  should  have  thought  of  allowing  it." 

"  How  did  you  prevent  it  ?  "  he  inquired 
with  gentle  deference,  as  he  pulled  the 
couch  forward  for  me  to  sit  on. 


"  I  made  a  compact  with  him  at  first.  I 
said  he  was  not  to  be  —  absurd." 

"You  did?  But  sit  down,  my  Marga- 
rita, my  pearl,  and  tell  me  about  this. 
You  know  it  is  my  last  day  with  you." 

He  had  pushed  the  couch  into  a  sunny 
place,  then  he  brought  a  long  piece  of 
matting,  by  w^y  of  a  carpet  for  me,  and 
chose  to  kneel  on  it,  with  his  elbow  on  the 
seat  of  the  couch,  and  look  up.  Something 
of  the  beauty  I  had  seen  when  we  two 
watched  for  Valentine  in  the  night,  had 
dawned  upon  his  face.  That  strange  fancy 
about  a  loveliness  and  sweetness  which  his 
own  heart  supplied,  made  him  look  as  if 
he  had  got  up  into  some  higher  and  hap- 
pier sphere.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but 
either  to  weep,  or  to  rally  my  spirits  and 
laugh.  I  chose  the  latter,  and  said,  "  I 
shall  not  say  another  word  till  you  get  up.*^ 

"  Why  not  ?  why  should  I  not  be  here  ? " 
he  answered,  and  laughed  also. 

**  Because  —  partly  because  I  do  not  care 
to  see  you  make  yourself  ridiculous." 

"Whatl  are  you  sensitive  about  my 
making  myself  ridiculous  ?  " 

"  Yes,  indeed." 

"A  pleasant  hearing  I  But  to  make 
themselves  ridiculous  in  this  fashion  is 
natural  to  mankind.  —  How  charming  it  is 
to  me  to  see  ydu  blush  1  —  Do  tell  me  about 
that  compact." 

^*  I  shall  not  say  another  word  till  you 
rise  and  sit  on  the  chair." 

"  This  sofa  will  do  as  well ;  I  may  sit  be- 
side you  —  Valentine  never  once  kissed 
you !     What  could  he  mean  by  it  ?  " 

This. was  not  by  any  means  the  view  I 
had  intended  him  to  take  of  Valentine's 
conduct;  but  I  had  declined  his  homage, 
and  I  was  to  be  rallied  instead. 

"I  said  to  you  that  I  should  not  have 
chosen  to  allow  it,*'  I  replied. 

"  Sweet  little  peremptory  voice  I  Val- 
entine knew  what  he  was  about  when  he 
told  me  that.  And  all  this  talk,  too,  is 
like  Enchanted  English  —  it  floats  over  to 
me  with  a  comforting  charm.  This  is  a 
delightful  hour,  Margarita  ?  " 

'*Yes." 

"  Considering  how  badly  that  plan  an- 
swered, I  can  hardly  be  expected  to  follow 
it.  I  must  look  at  his  conduct  in  that  par- 
ticular as  a  warning." 

"  He  did  not  say  I  had  never  kissed  him. 
I  did  once,  because  it  was  necessary."       ^ 

« Necessary?  You  are  a  strange  crea- 
ture —  strange  as  sweet.  Tell  me  why  it 
was  necessary.^' 

I  told  him,  and  he  pondered. over  the 
little,  narrative  for  a  while,  saying,  "Ho 
had  told  me  several  times  before  that  day 
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that  he  knew  you  loved  him.  I  treated  it 
with  Bcorn  always ;  that  day  I  went  and 
fetched  him  home  and  told  him  he  was 
right.  —  Well,  this  is  something  like  a  con- 
fidence on  your  part:  people  only  tal& 
confidentially  to  those  whom  they  trust.'' 

"  I  suppose  not." 

«  And  like." 

"  Yes." 

**  Did  yon  talk  so  to  Valentine  when  first 
you  and  he  were  friends  ?  " 

"  Not  exactly." 

'<  Why  do  you  hesitate  and  look  so  de- 
lightfully shy  ?  I  have  never  thought  you 
shy.  Does  this  place  disturb  you  with  re- 
collections? I  hate  to  think  it  was  here  I 
refused  to  do  the  one  thing  you  asked  of 
me.** 

**  Yes,  I  wondered  at  that :  I  asked  you 
to  pray  for  me." 

*'  And  how  could  I  do  it  ?  I  could  not 
seud  up  such  a  lie  to  Heayen.  I  could  not 
pray  at  all  in  your  hearing  without  gross 
hypocrisy,  when  I  knew  that,  even  with  no 
hope  on  my  own  account,  I  found  the  fail- 
ure of  that  marriage  such  a  respite,  such  a 
reprieve." 

*<  As  you  could  not  do  that,  you  are  go- 
ing to  grant  me  a  favor  now." 

•*Ye3,  lam;  what  is  it?" 

"  You  are  going  to  try  faithfully  and  ear- 
nestly to  see  through  the  glamour  with 
which  you  have  invested  me;  —  all  this 
beauty  and  sweetness  that  you  have  in- 
vented yourself.  I  should  prefer  that  you 
would  see  me  as  I  am  —  with  such  good 
qualities  as  I  have,  and  not  these." 

"  Very  well,"  he  answered,  and  folding 
his  arms,  as  it  seemed,  between  joke  and 
earnest,  he  began  to  look  at  me  quietly  and 
attentively.  I  soon  found  that  I  had  done 
no  good  by  this  request  of  mine.  More- 
over, looking  at  him  from  time  to  time,  it 
seemed,  strangely  enough,  that  his  whole 
face  and  figure,  his  voice  and  his  words, 
were  fast  acquiriDg  a  beauty  and  an  inter- 
est that  I  haa  never  found  in  them  before. 

**  And  these  good  qualities  that  you  real- 
ly have,"  he  said  at  last,  *<  may  I  hear  what 
they  are,  my  pearl  ?  What  is  your  *  fa- 
vorite Virtue  '  r  tell  me  that  I  may  admire 
and  cherish  it." 

"  Certainly,"  I  answered ;  "  lest,  when 
you  find  out  your  mistake,  you  should  un- 
der-estimate  me,  for  a  change.  I  can  be 
docile  and  faithful ;  I  am  not  unreasonable 
in  my  requirements ;  and  I  never  forget." 

He  looked  at  me.  '*  These  shall  be 
added,"  he  replied,  "  and  I  will,  since  you 
wish  it,  try  to  feign  you  other  than  you 
are.  In  return  I  ask  you  what  you  tlunk 
you  should  feel  in  my  place  ?  ^' 


<*  How  can  I  tell  V  I  flatter  myself  that 
I  am  without  illusions  as  regards  Margari- 
to." 

**  Ah,  you  laugh."  Then  changing  his 
manner,  **  You  are  very  fond  of  little  chil- 
dren V  " 

"Yes,  I  love  them!" 

*'  Can  you  feign  yourself  in  the  place  of 
some  poor  woman  who,  being  in  prisotn, 
sees  her  child  outside,  and  hears  it  cry,  in 
another  woman's  arms?  Do  you  think 
that  hers  would  ache  for  it,  — apeciaUy  if 
that  other  neglected  it,  starved  it,  and  was 
cruel  ?  Can  you  feign  yourself  in  the  place 
of  such  a  woman?  If  you  can,  how  would 
you  feel  in  the  place  of  a  man  whose  dear- 
est object  in  life  had  eluded  his  grasp  be- 
fore he  had  felt  the  comfort  of  expression 
and  avowal  ?  Think  how  impatience  and 
regret  and  long  restraint  would  wound  and 
wear  him.  Can  you  tell  how  such  a  man 
would  feel  if  he  saw  the  blessing  that  his 
nature  craved  carelessly  used  or  roughly 
hurt  by  its  owner  ?  If  you  can,  then  do 
you  also  think  that  when,  as  through  some 
blissful  enchantment,  contrary  to  all  sober 
hope,  he  found  this  being  that  he  loved 
fiuns  away,  and  lying  on  his  breast,  he 
would  weary  of  holding  her  there  ?  Or 
would  he  find  in  her  a  long  consolation  — 
a  once  forbidden  thing  made  holy  and  right 
for  him  ?  Would  he  comfort  her  for  what 
she  had  lost  ?  would  he  be  patient  with  her 
regrets  for  the  past^  Tell  me  whether  he 
would,  and  whether  you  can  sympathize 
with  him?" 

Silence  then.  And  soon  after  the  grat- 
ing of  the  carriage  wheels  at  the  corner  of 
the  wood.  We  went  together  to  it,  and  so 
on  to  the  station.  Emily  was  within.  St 
George  and  I  were  both  absolutely  silent; 
and  when  he  had  put  us  into  the  carriage 
to  go  on  together  to  the  junction,  where 
we  were  to  meet  Mr.  Mompesson,  he  took 
leave  of  me  with  scarcely  a  word. 

That  same  evening  I  entered  my  new 
home.  Such  a  quiet,  pleasant  home ;  audi 
a  comfortable,  easy,  and  indulgent  hostess ; 
and  such  an  affectionate  host  1  There  was 
nothing  to  do,  and  I  entered  on  a  willing 
course  of  idleness,  which  it  still  surprises 
me  to  think  of.  Nature  is  evidently  some- 
times in  need  of  repose ;  my  nature  cer- 
tainly wanted  it ;  and  I  used  to  lie  on  the 
sofa  for  hours,  in  the  gay  little  drawing- 
room,  reading  some  book  that  amused  me, 
or  doing  a  piece  of  fancy-work.  Also  I  had 
a  letter, — a  remarkably  long  letter,  which 
I  often  read  over;  the  only  real  lore  letter 
I  ever  received.  It  was  puit  into  my  hand 
at  the  station,  and  being  written  in  a  clear, 
round  hand  W9»  easy  to  read,  wondeifolto 
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ponder  on,  and  very  cooYincing  as  well  as 
comforting. 

I  had  pictared  to  myself  that  I  shoald  be 
so  uaetal  in  the  house,  act  like  a  daughter, 
save  trouble  to  my  kind  hostess,  and  read 
aloud  in  the  evening  to  my  old  friend. 
Nothine  of  the  sort  happened.  Mrs.  Mom- 
pesson  had  late  lost  her  two  elder  children 
by  ferer;  the  other  two  were  delicate,  and 
were  kept  rery  much  in  one  temperature. 
I  used  to  pity  them  sometimes,  and  go  into 
their  nice  airy  nursery  to  tell  them  stories, 
when  the  day  was  not  fine  enough  for  them 
to  go  out  of  doors ;  but  beyond  this,  and  do- 
ing a  little  needlework  for  Mrs.  Mompes- 
aon,  I  do  not  think  I  undertook  any  kind 
of  useful  occupation,  and  I  soon  perceived 
that  no  species  of  exertion  was  required  of 


me. 


The  only  d^  of  the  week  when  I  felt 
restless  was  Tuesday,  because  then  I  al- 
ways had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Brandon.  It  was 
not  a  love  letter,  —  eo  he  always  said,  for 
I  had  made  an  agreement  with  him  that  he 
was  to  write  in  a  brotherly  fashion,  and 
try  to  be  reasonable.  These  letters  were 
very  interesting,  very  amusing  to  me,  and 
a  great  resource ;  but  the  better  I  liked 
them,  the  harder  it  was  to  answer.  This 
cost  me  a  great  deal  of  thought,  and  evi- 
dently be  traved  to  him  the  fact  that  ab- 
sence was  obliterating  that  intimate  ease 
which  we  had  begun  to  feel  in  one  another's 
society.  I  began  to  feel  afraid  of  him,  and 
my  letters  through  February  and  March 
irrew  shorter  and  more  reserved  corstant- 

But  the  second  week  in  March  saw  me 
suddenly,  almost  in  one  day,  quite  well, 
perfectly  active,  and  as  strong  as  ever. 
The  sofa  was  intolerable.  I  began  to  teach 
the  children,  take  long  walks  with  them, 
and  wonder  why  it  was  that  I  had  been  so 
inert.  I  began  also  to  copy  out  Mr.  Mom- 
peseon's  sermons  for  him  in  a. clear  hand. 
This  was  a  duty  that  his  wife  had  long  per- 
formed, but  she  was  very  glad  to  hand  it 
over  to  me ;  and  it  was  soon  made  more  in- 
teresting by  his  dictating  them  to  me  in  the 
morning,  instead  of  composing  them  in  his 
study  and  giving  me  the  manuscript.  His 
sight  was  not  good,  and  his  h  ana  writing 
beinff  small,  he  could  not  read  it  in  the 
pulpit. 

On  the  second  Tuesday  in  April  there 
was  no  letter.  The  perversity  of  human 
nature  being  very  great,  I  was  disappoint- 
ed. Still  I  thought  it  must  be  because  Giles 
would  shortly  appear ;  and  I  went  out  into 
the  "  landslip,"  and  walked  with  the  chil- 
dren anong  the  green  trees,  all  delicate 
with  their  fresbly-openii^g  leafage. 
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As  I  walked  on  the  narrow  pathway,  lost 
in  pleasant  thoughts,  a  gentleman,  whom  I 
had  not  looked  at,  stepped  aside  to  let  me 
pass ;  and  when  I  moved  carelessly  by,  a 
delightful  voice  said,  '*  Dorothea."  I  looked 
up  at  him.  No  pretence  of  shyness  could 
survive  such  an  unpremeditated  meeting : 
before  there  was  time  to  consider  he  had 
expressed  his  delight  at  meeting  me,  and 
I  had  shown  him  my  delight  at  seeing  him 
again. 

We  turned  back,  and  walked  homeward 
with  the  children.  There  was  always  an 
early  dinner,  but  if  Mrs.  Mompesson  had 
not  expected  a  guest  that  day,  I  felt  that 
I  was  very  much  mistaken ;  and  if  Mr. 
Mompesson  had  not  put  on  his  best*  coat, 
and  otherwise  furbished  himself  up,  I  felt 
that  my  eyes  deceived  me. 

It  was  nearly  four  o'clock  before  we  left 
the  dining-room.  Then  Giles  said  he  had 
brought  some  papers  to  be  signed,  lie 
had  been  made  my  trustee  under  the  mar- 
riage settlement  which  never  was  com- 
pleted, and  my  uncle  now  wanted  to  take 
back  some  property  that  had  been  made 
over  to  him  for  my  benefit.  I  think  this 
was  the  account  he  gave  of  his  errand,  and 
he  went  away  telling  me  he  should  return 
in  the  evening.  It  was  warm  and  fine,  the 
French  window  was  open,  and  I  was  sitting 
by  it,  when,  in  the  gathering  darkness,  1 
saw  him  returning.  He  seemed  unwilling 
to  startle  me,  and  did  not  enter  till  I  spoke. 
What  a  little  while  it  was  since  he  had  read 
me  Valentine's  letter  1  Yet  I  was  not  now 
ashamed  to  feel  that  my  heart  had  turned 
to  him,  and  in  my  silent  thoughts  I  vowed 
him  a  life-long  fealty,  and  gave  him  my  love 
and  allegiance  for  evermore. 

Finding  that  he  did  not  speak,  but  stood 
looking  at  me  as  the  moon  pushed  up  a  lit- 
tle rim  from  the  sea,  and  shone  on  us  with 
a  yellow  feeble  li^ht,  I  mentioned  Valen- 
tine for  the  first  time,  and  asked  about  his 
affairs. 

He  answered,  **  I  said  to  you  this  morn- 
ing that  I  had  come  on  business.  I  meant 
to  have  nnfolded  it  all,  but  changed  my 
mind.  It  concerns  Valentine.  It  is  high 
time  that  he  should  think  of  sailing." 

"  And  Lucy  ?  » 

**  I  have  seen  Lucy  again." 

**  She  will  sail  too  ?  " 

"  That  depends." 

"On  what  does  it  depend,  and  on 
whom  ?  " 

"  On  you.*' 

*'  But  I  gave  my  full  consent  long  ago, 
and  I  wrote  to  her.  What  more  can  I 
do?" 

**  What  do  you  think  ?    She  cannot  make 
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up  her  mind  that  she  shall  not  wrong  you 
by  such  a  marriage." 

"  I  can  but  assure  her  that  it  is  not  so." 

"  She  is  not  easy  to  persuade ;  she  is 
thoughtful,  and  I  like  and  admire  her. 
She  would  improve  and  elevate  Valentine, 
and  I  suppose  she  loves  him." 

"  And  you  believe  that  he  really  loves 
her  ?  " 

"  Yes,  heartily." 

*'  And  he  must  not  risk  another  winter 
in  England?" 

**  No.  And  I  promised  you  that  I  would 
promote  their  marriage.  She  did  indeed 
suggest  a  proof  of  your  contentedly  re- 
signing Valentine,  that  it  was  possible  you 
might  one  day  give.  She  said  it  would 
be  enough,  and  I  considered  that  her  words 
gave  me  a  right  to  invade  your  quietude 
before  the  time  you  had  mentioned.  The 
real  proof  of  Valentine's  being  free  would 
be  yOur  becoming  engaged  to  another 
man." 

As  he  said  no  more,  I  presently  ob- 
served, with  a  certain  demureness,  that  I 
thought  such  a  proof  ought  to  satisfy  any 
woman. 

"  What  may  I  say  to  her  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Unless  you  can  think  of  a  more  ap- 
propriate answer,  you  mav  say  that  (en- 
tirely, of  course,  for  her  sake)  I  will  take 
the  first  opportunity  that  presents  itself 
of  obliging  her." 

I  could  hardly  believe  it,  when,  an  hour 
after  this,  the  candles  coming  in,  I  took 
oceasion  to  look  at  the  pearl  ring  that  I 
had  got  on  my  finger.  It  had  seemed  nat- 
ural enough  while  we  were  alone  together 
that  I  should  be  engaged  again;  and  I 
felt  that  the  kind  of  deference  which  was 
habitual  with  him  gave  him  power  and 
mastery  far  more  than  any  of  his  reasons 
and  persuasions, —  more,  indeed,  than  any- 
thing but  the  love  itself  which  now  he  had 
scarcely  skill  either  to  conceal  or  to  ex- 
press. 

Considering  that  he  was  a  little  inclined 
to  be  jealous  now  and  then,  a  little  un- 
reasonably vexed  when  it  occurred  to  him 
that  I  had  lately  been  quite  willing  to 
marry  some  one  else,  it  was  a  very  fortu- 
nate circumstance  for  me.  that  just  at  first 
we  had  a  good  deal  to  do :  letters  to  write 
to  Anne  Moulton,  letting  her  know  what 
of  my  possessions  she  was  to  send  me 
home,  what  she  might  keep  for  herself, 
and  what  was  to  be  the  property  of  Mrs. 
Valentine  Mortimer ;  letters  to  tny  uncle 
and  to  Tom,  these  latter  being  copied  and 
•sent  to  three  different  ports,  as  their  best 
chance  of  being  received. 

Then  I  wrote  to  Lucy,  and  to  Lucy's 


mother,  and  St.  George  superintended— 
made  suggestions  now  and  then,  which  I 
copied  in ;  and  so  when  we  read  the  let- 
ters aloud  afterwards,  we  discovered  that 
the  grammar  was  confused,  and  that  fresh 
letters  must  be  undertaken.  He  also 
wrote  to  Valentine  several  times,  settiog 
forth  his  yiews  as  to  what  would  be  the 
best  line  of  action  for  him  to  take ;  bnt  in 
these  last  a  feminine  instinct  warned  me 
to  show  as  little  interest  as  possible. 

I  had  presently  shoals  of  letters  from  the 
family,  full  of  love  and  congratulations. 
Dick  i  Court,  also,  as  hoping  soon  to  be 
one  of  the  family,  wrote,  and  delivered  his 
soul  of  various  earnest  reflections  on  life, 
and  love,  and  duty.  I  found  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  answer  this  effusion  from  my  fu- 
ture husband's  future  step-brother-in-law. 
Giles,  however,  read  it,  «nd  said  Dick  was 
a  dear  good  fellow,  and  that,  next  to  com- 
manding intellect,  he  thought  there  was 
nothing  so  attractive  as  honest  and  sober 
dulness.  So  I  answered  it  in  the  light  of 
that  opinion,  and  began  to  share  it. 

Sometimes  Giles  had  to  go  away  for  a 
few  days.  I  should  have  been  almost  per- 
fectly happy  when  we  were  together,  but 
for  his  now  and  then  choosing  to  talk  of 
marriage.  I  was  nerrous  stiU  about  this, 
and  could  not  bring  myself  to  believe  that 
I  ever  shoald  be  married.  I  would  not 
hear  of  such  things  as  bridesmaids,  a  cake, 
wedding  guests,  wedding  presents.  I  soon 
brought  Giles  to  ag^ree  that  none  of  these 
alarming  adjupcts  should  come  near  me. 

Though  I  had  no  intention  of  hurrying 
ray  own  wedding,  I  considered  that  Lucy 
and  Lucy's  mother  were  rery  unreason- 
ably slow  in  making  up  their  minds;  and 
the  more  delicate  Valentine  became,  the 
more  tardy  they  were  in  fixing  the  day. 

Mrs.  Mompesson  seemed  to  think  tbis 
very  natural,  and  one  morning  being 
called  to  our  counsel  by  Giles,  I  obserwd 
her  looking  so  very  grave  over  one  of 
Mrs.  Nelson's  letters  that  I  begged  her  to 
tell  us  what  she  thought  of  it. 

She  thought  it  seemed  uncommonly  like 
breaking  the  whole  thing  off.  **'They 
were  both  very  young— -their  means  were 
not  large  —  his  health  was  so  delicate; 
but  she  would  consult  her  brother-in-lav, 
and  had  no  doubt  he  woald  agree  with  her 
to  allow  it." 

I  was  very  much  vexed  with  Mrs.  Nel- 
son, not  only  for  poor  Valentine's  sake, 
but  because  anything  which  seemed  to 
threaten  uncertainty  as  to  his  prospeots 
made  me  feel  that  St.  Greorge  was  inclined 
to  be  jealous  still.  I  was  sometimes  quite 
hurt,  and  often  a  Uttie  displeased,  that  he 
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could  dare  to  be  jealous ;  but  I  would  not 
▼eutore  to  say  any  thing  ou'the  subject.  I 
wanted  to  ignore  the  feeling  altogether, 
till  I  should  hare  made  him  quite  forget 
that  he  had  ever  entertained  it. 

In  the  mean  time  I  was  perfectly  aware 
that  new  papers  and  paint,  with  certain 
renewings  of  carpets  and  hangings,  were 
in  progress  at  Wigfield.  I  remarked  to 
Giles  that  it  was  early  days  to  think  of 
these  things  yet,  with  any  reference  to 
me ;  arid  he  replied  much  as  Valentine 
bad  done,  only  with  gentlemanlike  defer- 
ence, that  '*  time  would  show ; "  he  thought 
it  behooved  him,  he  remarked,  to  hayenis 
house  ready  at  any  time,  as  ours  was  not 
like  an  ordinary  engas^ement. 

•*  In  what  respect  ?  **  I  asked. 

No  preparations  were  needed, —  no 
ffuests  were  to  attend, —  my  trousseau, 
filling  many  boxes,  was  already  at  Wig- 
geld. —  we  had  no  one  to  consult :  it  was 
evident  that  I  could  be  married  whenever 
I  pleased.-^**  As  to  the  settlements,"  he 
went  on,  "  I  told  your  uncle  what  I  pos- 
sessed when  I  first  hoped  to  win  you ;  and 
he  said  then  what  he  should  wish  me  to 
settle  on  you." 

On  the  afternoon  when  he  talked  thus 
he  was  going  away,  partly  to  superintend 
some  alterations  at  Wigfield,  and  partly 
to  consult  I>ick,  who,  having  come  into 
about  eighty  pounds  a  year,  thought  with 
the  thousand  that  Liz  was  to  have,  and  his 
curacy,  that  they  might  set  up  house- 
keeping ;  and  as  sister  said  they  could  not, 
and  Emily  was  indignant  at  the  very  idea, 
Dick  wanted  to  go  abroad,  get  a  chap- 
laincy somewhere  in  India,  or  go  to  Aus- 
tralia. 

I  felt  very  sorry  for  them  all  when  I  cot 
his  first  letter.  Mrs.  Nelson  had  now  dis- 
tinctly proposed  that  the  young  people 
should  wait  two  years ;  at  the  end  of  which 
time  she  hoped  Valentine's  health  would  be 
restored.  Lucy  had  consented  with  as  much 
docility,  and  it  seemed  as  much  content- 
ment as  if  Valentine's  life,  health,  and  love 
were  all  secured  to  her  by  special  contract 
with  Heaven.  Valentine,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  in  a  fury.  He  had  been  allowed  to 
believe  that  the  whole  thing  depended  on 
me;  he  was  incensed  with  Mrs.  Nelson, 
deeply  hurt  with  Lucy,  and  the  summer 
weather  having  now  come  on,  and  brought 
his  summer  health  with  it,  he  desired  to 

So  and  show  himself  at  once  at  Derby, 
lut  this  Mrs.  Nelson  declined ;  he  was  to 
wait  awhile.  All  this  was  detailed  to  me 
by  Giles  and  Mrs.  Henfrey  by  letter ;  and 
I  could  not  but  think  that  his  health  was 
what  really  alarmed  Mrs.  Nelson,  for  she 


had  not  shown  any  remarkable  delicacy 
about  appropriating  him  on  my  account; 
all  this  had  come  from  the  daughter. 

I  wrote  to  Giles  begging  that  he  would 
exhort  Valentine  to  patience,  and  also  to 
importunity.  In  the  mean  time  I  took  ev- 
erthing  very  easily  myself,  and  when  Giles 
came  back  and  declared  that  if  the  Nel- 
sons would  not  let  Valentine  marry  at 
once,  he  would  give  up  this  engagement 
also,  I  could  not  believe  it ;  such  a  thing 
would  so  cover  him  with  ridicule  ;  besides 
he  loved  Lucy,  and  she  was  supposed  to 
love  him. 

Giles  took  me  out  for  a  walk,  and  pres- 
ently, as  we  sat  on  a  lovely  grass  slope 
looking  out  to  sea,  he  began  to  ask  me  to 
^Ji  the  time  for  our  wedding. 

I  begged  him  to  leave  it  for  a  time.  I 
could  not  believe  that  it  would  really  take 
place,  and  wanted  to  rest  in  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  the  present.  But  this  view 
he  aid  not  share,  and  at  last  I  proposed  a 
day, -—a  distant  one  certainly,  —  and  he 
was  so  dissatisfied  with  it  that  I  asked  him 
what  his  own  views  were.  He  replied,  and 
laughed,  that  he  thought  next  Wednesday 
would  be  a  good  day. 

"  Next  Wednesday  I  "  I  exclaimed  in 
amazement ;  '*  why,  this  is  Thursday." 

But  there  was  no  preparation  needed,  he 
replied,  and  the  lovely  white  dress  I  had 
on  would  surely  do  to  be  married  in. 
Wednesday  had  always  been  his  favorite 
day;  he  should  like  to  be  married  on  a 
Wednesday. 

I  began  to  look  at  my  white  gown ;  and 
he,  choosing  to  consider  that  I  was  yield- 
ing to  his  arguments,  began  to  press  me 
further,  till,  becoming  extremely  nervous, 
I  begged  him  to  desist,  and  confessed  how 
completely  the  notion  that  something  (I 
could  not  shape  to  myself  any  idea  what) 
would  certainly  intervene  to  prevent  the 
marriage.  It  was  the  only  remnant  of  the 
terror  and  suspense  I  had  gone  through, 
and  when  he  reasoned  with  me  it  became 
more  vivid,  till  at  last  he  asked  what  I 
could  possibly  suppose  would  intervene. 
It  must  be  a  presentiment  of  death,  he  re- 
marked ;  nothing  else  could  part  us.  No ; 
it  was  not  death ;  I  could  give  no  account 
of  it.  He  wished  to  persuade  me  that  it 
was  nothing  but  a  nervous  fancy,  that  the 
longer  I  indulged  it  the  worse  it  would 
become. 

What  could  possibly  put  it  into  his  head, 
I  inquired,  that  I  would  be  married  so 
soon.  Next  Wednesday  indeed  1  And 
though  he  argued  the  matter  all  the  way 
home,  and  laughed  a  ^ood  deal  over  it,  yet, 
as  it  had  been  proposed  only  half  in  ear- 
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nest,  he  gave  it  up  with  a  very  good  grace. 
Bat  the  next  morning  when  he  came  to 
see  me,  I  could  not  help  obsenring  that  he 
was  out  of  spirits,  —  so  much  out  of  spir- 
its, that  I  really  did  not  like  to  ask  him  the 
reason.  We  went  to  walk  in  the  *Mand- 
slip/'  and  sat  down,  and  then  he  told  me 
what  was  the  matter.  He  had  got  a  letter 
from  Valentine;  Mrs.  Nelson  declined  to 
make  any  change  as  to  the  two  years  that 
he  was  to  wait ;  he  had  positively  refused 
to  wait,  and  she  had  accordingly  desired 
that  he  would  return  her  daughter's  letters 
and  give  up  the  engagement ;  which  he  had 
done  ! 

I  was  more  than  disturbed  at  this,  I  was 
even  shocked.  That  Valentine  should 
make  himself  ridiculous  and  behave  ill, 
was  nothing ;  but  that  Giles  should  conde- 
scend to  be  jealous  of  him  now  (and  he 
made  this  very  evident)  was  more  than  I 
could  bear,  and  I  spoke  to  him  with  an  as- 
perity that  I  am  sure  astonished  him ;  and 
when  he  answered  gently,  I  burst  into 
tears.    This  I  could  not  bear. 

'*  And  he  wants  to  come  down  here,'* 
said  Giles. 

''He  shall  not  come,"  I  answered;  ''I 
will  not  have  him  here." 

•*  Surely,  my  dearest,  you  are  not  afraid 
of  seeing  him  again." 

Afraid!  Oh,  how  my  whole  heart  re- 
belled against  such  an  idea  1  But  I  insist- 
ed that  he  should  not  come ;  he  was  always 
making  some  mischief  in  what  concerned 
me ;  there  would  be  no  more  peace  if  he 
appeared;  and  being  excessively  hurt  at 
seeing  St.  George's  discomfiture,  I  de- 
daied  that  his  being  annoyed  at  this  mat- 
ter, jealous  and  disturbed,  was  almost  cruel 
to  me  —  very  nearly  insulting. 

^*  He  shall  not  come,''  s  repeated. 

St.  George  answered  that  he  did  not 
know  how  to  prevent  it.  Valentine  had 
left  Wigfield,  and  gone  with  the  Walkers 
to  London.  They  would  take  lodgings, 
and  might  not  write  to  give  him  their  ad- 
dress before  Wednesday.  Valentine  pro- 
posed to  come  on  Thursday. 

Thereupon  being  destined  to  cure  him 
of  his  jealousy  once  and  for  ever,  but  be- 
ing only,  to  my  own  apprehension,  very 
an<Try  with  Valentine,  ana  feeling  hurt  at 
the  distrust  of  my  love,  I  replied,— not 
without  some  of  the  most  passionate  tears 
I  had  ever  shed,  and  not  without  certain 
upbraidings  too,  —  "  Very  well  then ;  I 
said  I  would  not  be  married  on  Wednes- 
day—  should  not  think  of  such  a  thing,  — 
but  rather  than  he  should  trouble  my  peace, 
and  see  that  you  condescend  to  be  jealous 
of  him,  —  I  will  I  " 


If  my  recollection  is  correct.  I  ^nii  this 
in  a  somewhat  threatening  spirit  aorainst 
Valentine,  —  he  should  find  me  gone, — 
and  as  to  Giles  I  certainly  meant  it  to 
mark  my  sense  of  his  conduct  which  was 
dUpleMing  me. 

But  when  I  dried  my  eyes,  and  saw  his 
face ;  when  I  heard  him  say  that  he  never 
would  condescend  to  be  jealous  again  aa 
long  as  he  lived ;  and  when  I  found  that  as 
we  walked  home  together  he  was  very  si- 
lent, and  never  said  a  word  about  Wednes- 
day, —  I  could .  not  summon  courace  to 
mention  it  either ;  but  while  I  sat  in  my 
room  waiting  till  it  was  dinner-time,  and 
considering  whether  he  would  treat  my 
words  as  if  they  had  not  been  said  with 
due  consideration,  Mrs.  Mompesson  came 
in.  "  Love,"  she  said  gently,  ^  Mr.  Bran- 
don wants  you  to  go  out  fishing  this  after- 
noon ;  but  if  I  buy  the  silk  for  you,  (he 
dress  can  easily  be  finished  by  Wednes- 
day." 

This  was  said,  I  was  certain,  at  St. 
Greorge's  instance,  to  discover  whether  I 
would  hold  to  what  I  had  said.  I  sat  a 
minute,  lost  in  thought,  but  ray  good  an- 
gel pleaded  with  me ;  St.  George  had  gone 
through  enough  worry  already,  and  too 
much  about  me.  When  could  there  be  a 
more  convenient  time?  and  how  could 
Valentine  be  kept  from  making  me  uncom- 
fortable if  he  came  ?  I  had  determined  as 
we  walked  home  to  let  things  he;  so  at 
last  I  said,  *'  He  always  promised  me  that 
I  should  walk  to  church  through  the  fields. 
So  as  he  is  rather  infatuated  about  a  white 
morning-gown  that  I  have,  it  would  be 
better  that  I  should  wear  that."  Thu?  the 
thing  was  settled. 

We  had  letters  from  New  Zealand  on 
Monday;  and  to  my  deep  delight  and 
thankfulness  I  found  that  my  dear  Anne 
Molton  would  never  feel  my  not  coming  to 
my  house  there,  as  I  had  feared.  Anne 
had  met  with  an  excellent  man,  a  mission- 
ary, and  they  had  found  each  other  so  well 
suited  that  she  had  married  him.  It  was 
not  till  Tuesday,  the  very  day  before  ray 
wedding,  that  I  let  Giles  write  and  tell 
them  all  at  Wigfield.  I  also,  as  well  as  he, 
wrote  to  Liz  and  Dick ;  and  as  Valentine 
was  not  now  to  go  to  New  Zealand,  we 
made  over  that  house  and  everything  in  it 
to  them.  Liz  was  to  have  it  instead  of 
her  portion,  —  a  right  good  exchange ;  for 
an  English  clergyman,  as  we  had  good 
reason  to  know,  would  be  a  most  welcome 
arrival  in  that  particular  locality ;  and  if 
he  had  not  a  church  to  begin  his  ministra- 
tions in,  he  would  have  a  bam,  on  which 
Giles  had  worked  many  a  day  with  his  own 
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hands ;  and  Liz  would  have  a  garden  that 
was  the  enrj  of  the  colony  I 

I  was  very  nervous ;  the  days  of  snow 
and  silence  all  over  the  country,  during 
which  I  had  waited  for  a  wedding  already, 
kept  constantly  recurring  to  me  unless  St. 
Greorge  was  by,  and  he  would  not  allude 
to  the  past. 

At  last  Wednesday  came.  I  woke,  and 
could  hardly  believe  it.  We  breakfasted 
precisely  as  usual ;  then  the  two  children 
and  their  parents  set  off  on  foot  to  the  lit- 
tle quiet  church,  and  Giles  and  I  followed 
over  two  or  three  fields.  We  sat  down  od 
a  grassy  bank,  to  put  on  some  new  gloves ; 
these  were  not  white,  however,  and  I, 
though  I  wore  a  white  dress,  as  I  usually 
did  in  the  morning,  had  no  other  bridal  ar- 
ray. I  did  not  even  then  believe  that  all 
would  go  well.  I  had  a  vivid  recollection 
of  the  telegrams.  But  we  rose,  and  he 
took  me  on  to  the  church,  —  a  little  rural 
building  that  stood  open.  There  I  saw 
Mr.  Crayshaw,  who  had  come  from  London 
to  give  me  away,  —  and  no  one  else  at  all, 
but  Mr.  Mompesson  with  his  white  gown 
on,  and  Mrs.  Mompesson  with  the  children. 

The  ceremony  actually  began,  and  I 
perceived,  almost  to  my  surprise  that  we 
certainly  were  being  married  after  alll 
But  as  if  it  was  quite  impossible  that  any- 
thing concerning  me  could  be  done  as 
other  people  do  it,  all  on  a  sudden,  while 
Giles  held  my  hand,  a  thought  seemed  to 
flash  straight  out  of  his  heart  into  mine, 
that  he  had  forgotten  the  ring.  I  was 
quite  sure  of  it :  he  did  not  even  put  his 
hnger  into  his  waistcoat  pocket,  as  a  man 
might  have  done  who  had  bought  one  and 
left  it  behind.  There  toas  no  ring ;  he  had 
forgotten  it. 

A  pause. 

^* Fanny ,*^  said  Mr.  Mompesson;  and 
Mrs.  Mompesson,  with  all  the  good-will  in 
the  world,  and  with  Mr.  Crayshaw  to  help 
her,  tried  to  get  her  ring  off  her  dear,  fat, 
friendly  band,  and  tried  in  vain. 

Giles  almost  groaned.  He  had  expect- 
ed me  to  be  more  than  commonly  ner- 
vous; now  seemed  some  ground  for  it; 
but  real  and  sheer  nervousness  often  goes 
off  when  there  is  anything  to  be  nervous 
about,  and  I  now  felt  very  much  at  my 
ease,  and  whispered  to  Giles  that  a  ring 
would  be  found  somewhere.  So  it  was. 
The  clerk  had  darted  out  of  the  church 
at  the  first  sight  of  Mrs.  Mompesson's 
hand,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  returned,  fol- 
lowing a  lovely,  fresh-complexioned,  young 
woman  in  a  linen  sun-bonnet,  and  with  a 
&t,  crowing  baby  on  her  arm.  She  was 
out  of  breath,  and  coming  up  to  Giles 


quickly,  she  thrust  out  her  honest  hand, 
and  allowed  him  tO'  draw  her  ring  off,  and 
marry  me  with  it  A  healthy-looking 
young  fellow,  in  a  paper  cap,  which  he 
presently  removed,  came  slouching  in  after 
her,  and  looked  on,  onable,  as  it  seemed,  to 
repress  an  occasional  grin  of  amusement ; 
and  when  the  ceremony  was  over  they  fol- 
lowed us  into  the  vestry,  and  we  all  sat 
talking  a  little  while,  till  some  rings  were 
brought  from  a  shop  for  me,  and  Giles 
chose  one  and  paid  for  it.  Then  I  felt  that 
I  was  Mrs.  Brandon. 

He  returned  the  ring  he  had  used  to  the 
young  woman,  but  I  observed  that  she 
made  her  husband  put  it  on  for  her  again  ; 
and  as  he  did  so,  he  remarked  to  Giles, 
with  a  certain  quaint  complacency,-  —  that 
wives  wanted  humoring ;  and  for  his  part 
(he  might  be  wrong)  he  considered  it  was 
their  due.  Then  in  all  good  faith  assur- 
ing him  that  he  would  never  repent  what 
he  had  that  day  done,  he  set  his  paper  cap 
on  his  head,  and  retired  with  his  family, 
while  we,  having  taken  leave  of  our  friends, 
stepped  out  into  the  fields,  and  departed 
together  to  begin  our  story. 


From  The  PopuUr  Soionoe  If onthlj 
MUSICAL  laCE. 

BT  REV.  SAMUEL  ItOOKWOOD,  PH.  D. 

The  study  of  geographical  range  is  of 
extreme  interest  as  affecting  the  life,  forms, 
and  functions  of  animals.  In  this  way  has 
come  about  that  convenient  division  of  the 
Monkey  order  into  two  great  sections  — 
the  SimiadtB,  or  Old- World  monkeys  — 
and  the  Cebidse,  or  New- World  monkeys. 
And  this  distinction  is  based  on  differences 
easy  to  be  understood.  The  monkeys  of 
the  Old  World  have  their  nostrils  so  near- 
ly terminal,  and  so  near  to  each  other,  and 
their  teeth  in  sort  and  number  so  much 
like  those  of  man,  as  to  give  them  traits 
more  human-like  than  those  of  the  New 
World.  They  have  also  cheek- pouches, 
but  none  of  them  have  prehejisile  tails. 
The  New- World  monkeys  have  their  nos- 
trils wide,  lateral,  and  sprawling;  they 
have  more  teeth  than  man  has ;  they  have 
no  cheek-pouches ;  and  with  many  the  tail 
is  prehensile.  But  does  this  law  of  geo- 
graphical distribution,  whatever  ic  may  be, 
affect  'Mnice,  and  such  small  deer?"  It 
does.  A  very  large  order  is  that  known 
as  the  Rodents,  or  Gnawers,  well  repre- 
sented by  the  squirrels  and  rabbits.  These 
animals  are  all  characterized  by  two  chisel- 
shaped  teeth  in  the  front  of  each  jaw. 
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The  order  contains  sereral  well-marked 
families,  and  some  six  hundred  species. 
Of  these  families,  one  is  known  as  the  Mu- 
ridce,  which  embraces  the  rats  and  the 
mice,  and  their  allies.  Now,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  know  that  the  Muridso,  namely,  the 
true  rats  and  mice,  as  well  as  the  monkeys, 
naturally  divide  into  two  geographical 
ffroups:  the  one  called  Mures^  or  Old- 
World  rats ;  and  the  other  known  as  the 
Sifpnadonles,  or  New-World  rats.  Each 
of  these  divisions  indades  the  true  rats 
and  mice,  indigenous  to  the  New  and  the 
Old  World,  respectiyely.  And  these  dis- 
tinctions are  founded  on  a  real  difference 
in  anatomical  structure.  Let  it  suffice  to 
mention  the  most  striking,  that  of  the 
teeth.  The  Mures,  or  Old- World  rats  and 
mice,  have  comparatiyely  *Marge,  broad 
molars,  and  those  of  the  upper  jaw  have 
three  tubercles:  the  Sigmadontese,  or 
New- World  rats  and  mice,  have  narrow 
molars,  and  those  in  the  upper  jaw  have 
two  tubercles."  The  word  sigmadorU  means 
sigma-toothed,  from  a  marking  on  the 
enamel,  resembling  the  Greek  letter  aiqma^ 
which  really  would  be  like  our  own  letter 
S,  if  the  latter  were  made  by  uniting  two 
angles,  instead  of  two  curves. 

The  writer  has  elsewhere  expressed  his 
belief  that  among  the  Rodents  is  a  good 
deal  of  latent  or  undeveloped  musical  ca- 
pacity. The  squeal  of  the  frightened  rab- 
bit is  musical ;  while  the  whistle  of  the  I 
woodchuck  enlivens  its  burrow  with  its 
homely,  merry  little  sound. 

That  our  little  cosmopolite,  the  Old- 
World  mouse,  whom  Linnasus,  on  account 
of  its  smalluess  among  its  fellows,  named 
Mus  mwctUus,  has  achieved  some  distinc- 
tion in  the  musical  line,  almost  everybody 
knows.  Indeed,  these  musical  house-mice 
are  almost  ceasing  to  be  uncommon.  Even 
his  less  graceful,  big  relative,  the  rat,  has 
tried  his  hand  at  the  pipes,  and  not  wholly 
without  success.  And,  among  these  little 
erratics,  some  have  been  known  that  might 
be  called  more  comical  than  entertaining 
—  certain  eccentrics,  known  as  hiccough- 
ing-mice.  But  these  and  the  above  are  all, 
wherever  found,  directly  or  indirectly,  of 
the  Old-World  race.  That  any  New- 
World  species  had  done  aught  of  this  sort 
was  to  naturalists  unknown.  A  late  friend 
of  ours  had  a  domestic  mouse  —  *'  a  singer, 
that  is,"  as  the  old  man  said  —  "  not  much, 
but  it  would  whistle  a  little  —  chirrup,  you 
know."  Now,  it  happened  that,  one  day, 
our  friend  caught  two  wood-mice,  real  na- 
tives—  delicate,  white-footed  thiugs,  that 
looked  too  innocent  to  do  anything  else 
than  step  mincingly  around  in  their  deli- 


cate white-satin  slippers.  So  they  were 
put  into  the  cage  with  the  ainging-mou-^e. 
Whether,  like  some  other  foUra,  they  had 
no  appreciation  of  foreign  airs,  we  have  no 
means  of  answering ;  but  alas  I  in  spite  of 
their  silken  ways,  they  at  once  set  upon 
and  murdered  the  little  musical  mouse. 

These  wood-mice  are  often  called  white- 
footed  mice.    They  belong  to  a  genus  of 
the  Sigmadontes,  known  as  the  Hesperamyx, 
or  Vespei^mice,  and  are  indigenous  to  this 
our  Western  Continent.    There  is  a  num- 
ber of  species  in  the  genus ;  but  those  be^st 
known  are  diminutive  things,  not  so  large 
as  the  house-mouse,  their  sides  are  yellow- 
ish-brown, the  back  considerably  darker, 
the  abdomen  and  feet  almost  snowy-white. 
Their  home  is  in  the  woods.    With  but 
little  sympathy  for  man,  they  will  occa- 
sionally intrude  for  a  time  into  his  dwell- 
ing, when,  as  I  believe,  the  domestic  mouse 
withdraws.     My  friend  Philip  J.  Ryail, 
Esq.,  in  the  spring  of  1871,  when  at  his 
Florida  home,  near  St.  Augustine,  was  dis- 
turbed, at  night,  by  what  he  supposed  to 
be  the  chirping  of  birds  in  the  chimney. 
The  mystery  was  cleared  up  in  an  unex- 
pected way.    A  very  small  mouse  came  up 
from  a  crevice  in  the  hearth,  and,  witti 
singular  boldness,  took  position  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sitting-room  floor.    Here  it  sat 
up  on  its  hind-feet,  and  looked  around  with 
the  utmost  confidence,  all  the  time  singing 
in  a  low,  soft,  yet  really  warbling  style. 
This  visit  became  a  daily  business,  until  it 
paid  the  penalty  of  its  temerity  by  being 
captured.    About  a  month  after,  this  prod- 
igy was  intrusted  to  the    custody  of  the 
writer.    Of  course,  it  came  introduced  as 
a  "  singing  house-mpuse."    What  was  our 
astonishment  at  recognizing,  in  the  little 
stranger,  a  true  Hesperomys,  and  no  house- 
mouse  at  all  I    It  was  one  of  the  wood- 
mice,  and  among  the  smallest  of  the  spe- 
cies.   It  is  a  female,  and  fully  grown,  yet 
not  so  large  as  a  domestic  mouse.    Every 
pains  was  taken  to  secure  the  comfort  and 
well-being  of  my  little  guest. 

And  what  an  ample  reward  I  reaped ! 
For  a  considerable  time  she  carolled  al- 
most incessantly,  except  when  she  slept.  ' 
Day  and  night  she  rollicked  in  tiny  song, 
her  best  performances  being  usually  at 
night.  To  me  it  was  often  a  strange  de- 
light, when,  having  wrought  into  the  late 
hours,  and  the  weary  brain  had  become  so 
needful  and  yet  so  repellant  of  sleep,  I  lay 
down,  and  gave  myself  up  to  listening  to 
this  wee  songster,  whose  little  cage  I  bad 
set  on  a  chair  by  my  bedside.  To  be  sure, 
it  was  a  low,  very  low,  sweet  voice.  Bat 
there  was,  with  a  singular  weirdness,  some- 
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thing  BO  sweetly  merry,  that  ]  would  .listen 
on,  and  on,  until  I  would  fall  asleep  in  the 
lullaby  of  jny  wingless  and  quadrupedal 
bob-o'-link.  The  cage  had  a  reYolvins  cyl- 
inder or  wheel,  such  as  tame  squirrels  have. 
In  this  it  would  run  for  many  minutes  at  a 
time,  singing  at  its  utmost  strength.  This 
revolving  cage,  although  ample  &a  regards 
room,  was  not  over  three  and  a  half  ijiches 
long,  and  two  and  a  half  inches  wide.  Al- 
though I  have  now  been  entertained  by 
these  pretty  little  melodies  for  a  year,  yet 
I  would  not  dare  redescribe  them.  In  the 
American  Naturalist,  for  December,  1871, 
the  music  is  given  with  that  elaboration 
which  was  possible  under  impressions  so 
novel  and  delightful.  She  had  two  espe- 
cially notable  performances.  I  called  these 
roles  —  one  the  toheel-aong,  because  it  was 
usually  sung  while  in  the  revolving  cylin- 
der, and  the  other  the  grand  role.  A  re- 
markable fact  in  the  latter  is  the  scope  of 
the  little  creature's  musical  powers.  Her 
soft,  clear  voice  falls  an  octave  with  all  the 
precision  iK)6sible;  then,  at  its  wind-up, 
it  rises  again  into  a  very  quick  trill  on  C 
sharp  and  D. 

I  must  quote  from  the  above  a  paragraph 
entire.  L^t  me  simply  simply  premise  that 
in  our  household  this  Uttle  creature  goes  by 
the  pet  name  **  Hespie." 

<*  Though  it  be  at  the  risk  of  taxing  belief, 
yet  I  must  in  duty  record  one  of  He6pie*s  most 
remarkable  performances.    She  was  gambolling 
in  the  large  oompartment  of  her  cage,  in  intense 
animal  enjoyment.    She  had  just  woke  from  a 
long  sleep,  and  had  eaten  of  some  favorite  food, 
when  she  burst  into  a  fulness  of  song  very  rich 
in  its  variety.    While  running  and  jumping, 
she  carolled  off,  what  I  have  called  her  grand 
rble;  then,  sitting,  she  went  over  it  again, 
ringing  out  the  strangest  diversity  of  changes, 
by  an  almost  whimsical  transposition  of  the  bars 
of  the  melody;  then,  without,  for  even  an  in- 
stant, stopping  the  music,  she  leaped  into  the 
wheel,  sent  it  revolving  at  its  highest  speed,  and, 
while  thus  running   in  the  wheel,  she  went 
through  the  wheel-song  in  exquisite  style,  giving 
several  repetitions  of  it    After  this,  without  at 
all  arrestinjic  the  singing,  she  returned  to  the 
large  compartment,  sat  upright,  resumed  again 
the  grand  rdle,  and  put  into  it  some  variations 
of  execution  which  astonished  me.    One  mea- 
sure, I  remember,  was  so  silvery  and  soft  that  I 
said,  to  a  lady  who  was  listening,  that  a  canary 
able  to  execute  that  would  be  worth  a  hundred 
dollars.    I  occasionally  detected  what  I  am  ut- 
terly unable  to  explain  —  a  literal  dual  sound 
(a  rollicking  chuckling) ,  very  like  a  boy,  whist- 
Ung  as  he  runs,  drawing  a  stick  along  the  pick- 
ets of  a  fence.    So  the  music  went  on,  as  I  lis- 
tened, watch  in  hand,  until  actually  nine  min- 
ute$  had  elapted  !    Now,  the  wonderful  fact  is, 
that  the  rest  between  the  roles  was  never  much 


more  than  for  a  second  of  time;  and,  during  all 
this  singing,  the  muscles  could  be  seen  in  vigor- 
ous action,  through  the  entire  length  of  the  ab- 
domen. This  feat  would  be  impossible  to  a  pro- 
fessional singer.;  and  the  nearest  to  it  that  I 
have  heard  was  the  singing  of  a  wild  mocking- 
bird in  a  grove.*' 

The  point  which  I  think  I  have  demon- 
onstrated  elsewhere  in  this  matter  is,  the 
invalidity  of  the  position  taken  by  some, 
that  the  singing  faculty  of  these  little  crea- 
tures is  due  to  a  diseased  condition.  The 
specimen  above  dwelt  on  has  been  for  a 
whole  at  least  in  perfect  health.  It  now 
appears,^  from  a  late  number  of  the  Nature 
alistf  that  a  gentleman  in  Maryland  amused 
himself  in  breeding  white  mice,  in  the  hope 
of  raising  a  singer.  After  raising  several 
hundred,  he  procured  one  that  manifested 
a  little  musical  ability.  It  sang  in  six 
months  about  half  a  dozen  times.  He  says 
that  it  is  in  perfect  health,  and  that  its  off- 
spring are  the  largest  and  the  finest,  and 
that  it  is  an  amiable,  playful  little  pet. 
This  was  a  domestic  mouse,  and  at  best  out 
a  very  moderate  singer.  But  Hespie  dif- 
fers in  all  respects.  She  is  the  wild  wood- 
mouse,  and  an  incessant  singer,  and  one  of 
very  remarkable  parts  in  musical  ability. 
She  has  also  many  interesting  differences 
pertaining  to  habits  and  food.  Cheese  is 
not  relished  by  her ;  but  insects  and  grass 
are  choice  morsels.  Her  greatest  luxuries 
are  worms,  and  maggots  out  of  nuts  and 
fruit.  She  will  take  an  earth-worm  fnto 
her  little  hands,  and,  holding  it  up  to  her 
mouth  at  one  end,  will  cause  it  to  gradual- 
ly shorten  and  disappear,  as  some  bipeds 
from  Faderland  might  dispatch  a  favorite 
sausage.  Her  aguity  in  catching  flies  is 
wonderful;  she  leaps  at  the  object,  and 
rarely  misses  a  catch. 

A  singular  fact  is  this :  she  is  subject  to 
occasional  attacks  of  nostalgia.  They  are 
brought  about  in  this  way :  For  her  health, 
as  well  as  for  our  comfort,  the  cage  must 
be  regularly  cleansed.  This  is  at  all  times 
annoying  to  her.  But  occasionally  the  lit- 
tle bed  of  cotton- wool,  in  a  small  box  in 
her  large  compartment,  is  taken  out,  and 
burnt,  and  a  new  one  is  supplied.  This  oc- 
curs about  once  a  month,  and  invariably 
this  change  of  bed  is  followed  by  a  day  or 
two  of  homesickness.  She  is  unhappy, 
seems  not  to  like  the  situation,  tears  her 
bed  up,  pulls  it  out,  then  pulls  it  in,  in  pan, 
and  goes  off  somewhere,  and  lies  down,  a 
habit  she  does  not  like  to  indulge  in  out- 
side of  the  privacy  of  her  little  box.  The 
tiny  being  is  undoubtedly  sick,  and  has  not 
much  appetite.  After  at  most  two  days, 
she  becomes  reconciled,  and  is  as  merry  and 
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rollicking  as  ever,  proving  that  to  animala 
and  men  contentment  is  a  continual  feast. 
She  is  not  without  imitation,  for  she  has 
appeared  to  Usten  to,  and  to  aim  to  imitate, 
the  canary's  song.  Of  course,  imitations 
are  seldom  to  be  admired,  and  perhaps, 
even  in  music,  mimicry  may  be  set  down  as 
in  the  main  base.  I  have  known  her  to  be 
excited  into  song  by  the  playing  of  the 
*  piano,  especially  if  the  playing  was  in  the 
n.itural  key.  There  are  many  things  that 
mi  gilt  be  said,  but  the  proverb  on  brevity 
is  suggestive;  so  we  will  add  only  one 
thing  more,  and  we  regret  that  this  last 
say  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  Christian 
moral  of  speaking  the  last  word  kindly. 
Alas  for  little  Hespie  1  She  repels  every 
approach,  even  the  hands  that  lovingly  min- 
ister to  her  comforts ;  and,  notwithstanding 
her  great  accomplishments,  she  is  a  capri- 
cious and  unamiable  little  vixen. 


From  The  CorahQl  Mafaztne. 
THE  VICISSITUDES  OF  TUB  ESCORIAL. 

Of  the  great  historical  edifices  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  Escorial  is  more 
strongly  stamped  than  any  other  with  the 
character  of  its  age,  country,  and  founder. 
Its  vast  size,  its  harmonious  design,  and 
the  uniform  ashy  hue  of  its  granite  walls, 
invest  it  with  an  air  of  solemn  srandeur 
which  accords  well  with  its  melancholy 
site  on  the  slope  of  the  Guodarama  range, 
and  with  the  sombre  story  of  Philip  II. 
Begun  in  1562,  and  completed  in  1584,* 
it  stands,  or  lately  stood,  in  all  external 
features  as  it  did  when  Philip  died  there 
in  1598.  Durinff  the  greater  part  of  his 
reign,  artists  and  artificers  of  all  kinds  were 
busy  on  its  internal  decorations,  and  cases 
filled  with  all  that  was  rich  and  rare,  pic- 
tures, statuary,  and  bronzes  from  Italy, 
tapestry  from  the  Netherlands,  plate  from 
Nuremberg  and  Milan,  saintly  relics  from 
many  a  distai^t  shrine,  were  coni^tantly 
arriving  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  It 
was  long  the  treasury  of  the  artistic  wealth 
of  the  Spanish  crown.  Philip  III.  began, 
and  Philip  IV.  finished,  the  noble  subter- 
ranean hall  in  which  repose  the  Austrian 
and  Bourbon  kinss  and  their  queens  who 
have  given  them  heirs.  The  sum  spent  by 
Philip  II.  on  the  Escorial  is  estimated  at 

*  The  Bite  was  prepared  in  16<tt-68;  the  flnt  stone 
being  laid  on  28rd  of  April.  1688.  and  the  last  on  the 
13th  September,  1684.  The  architeots  were  Jnan 
Bautista  de  Toledo  and  Juan  de  Uerrera.  One  mas- 
UrT  of  the  works,  Pray  Antonio  de  Villaoadtin,  su- 
perintended the  building  from  its  oommencement  to 
its  completion. 


about  6,000,000  ducats,  or  about  one  mil- 
lion sterling ;  and  the  Pantheon  cost  his 
son  and  grandson  about  100,0002.  more: 
both  small  sums  when  compared  with  the 
cost  of  many  meaner  works  in  our  days. 
The  building  contained  a  convent,  a  college, 
a  school,  a  very  noble  church,  and  a  tolera- 
ble palace.  From  the  days  of  the  founders 
to  those  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  the  religious 
services  of  the  temple  were  performed  by 
a  long  line  of  Jeromite  friars,  with  a  mag- 
nificence worthy  of  their  splendid  abode. 
The  palace  was  firequently  inhabited  by  the 
Spanish  kings  of  both  houses  :  and  Philip 
v.,  though  health  compelled  him  to  take 
refuge  amongst  the  woods  and  waters  of 
San  lldefhnso,  used  to  say  that  he  was  as 
proud  of  his  Escorial  as  of  his  crown. 

The  Escorial  has  suffered  severely  and 
often  from  lightning  and  fire.  Seven  year^^ 
before  its  completion,  on  the  night  of  the 
21st  of  July,  1577,  a  tremendous  storm 
burst  over  the  rising  edifice.  Lightning 
struck  it  in  various  places  simultaneously. 
Some  picture-frames  and  robes  were  set  on 
fire  in  a  sacristy ;  a  rent  was  made  in  the 
wall  of  an  upper  room ;  and  the  western 
tower,  now  called  the  Botica,  was  wrapped 
in  flames.  The  woodwork  of  the  tower, 
with  its  leaden  roof  and  eleven  bells,  were 
completely  destroyed,  and  a  stairca-^e  below 
was  blocked  up  by  the  streams  of  molten 
metal.  Philip  II.,  who  was  staying  in  the 
neighbourhood,  was  soon  on  the  spot,  at- 
tended by  the  veteran  Duke  of  Alba,  wbo» 
in  spite  of  his  gout,  took  command  of  the 
crowd  of  workmen  and  spectators  whom 
the  conflagration  had  attracted.  Having  or- 
ganized lines  of  men  to  hand  the  buckets  of 
water,  he  directed  the  action  of  the  fire 
engines,  indicated  the  doors  and  windows 
over  which  wet  blankets  were  to  be  spread, 
and  posted  himself  in  an  a<jyacent  tower 
from  whence  to  issue  his  further  orders. 
Two  soldiers,  who  had  escaped  from  cap- 
tivity at  Constatitinople,  especially  distin- 
guished themselves  by  the  skill  and  glar- 
ing with  which  they  seconded  their  vete- 
ran leader.  Many  persons  engaged  were 
for  tearing  down  the  adjacent  roofs ;  but 
the  master  of  the  works,  Fray  Antonio  de 
Villacastin,  resolutely  forbade  it,  saying 
the  walU  of  his  tower  were  strong  enough 
to  imprison  thd  fire,  and  the  ball  and  cross 
of  the  tower  would  fall,  not  on  the  build- 
ing, but  on  the  ground  below.  His  pre- 
diction was  verified  at  six  in  the  morning 
of  the  22nd  of  July,  when  the  pious  King 
retired  to  his  oratory,  to  thank  God  for 
the  extinction  of  tl^e  fire. 

In  1642,  one  of  the  corner  towers  was 
shattered  by  a  thunderbolt ;  and  a  similar 
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accident  happened  to  another  in  1650. 
Ere  the  pile  was  a  century  old,  it  had  a 
narrow  escape  from  total  destruction. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  7th  of  June, 
1671,  a  chimney  in  the  college  near  the 
Dorth-west  angle  took  fire ;  a  strong  north- 
wind  rising  soon  afterwards  carried  some 
sparks  amongst  the  timbers  of  the  adja- 
cent roof,  and  the  vast  edifice  continued 
to  burn  for  no  less  than  fifteen  days.  A 
great  part  of  the  roof  of  the  entire  bnild- 
iDg  was  destroyed,  and  the  belfry,  with 
a  tioe  peal  of  bells,  perished.  The  church, 
of  which  the  noble  dome  is  the  crown  and 
centre  of  the  structure,  was  in  gpreat  dan- 
ger, and  the  Holy  Sacrament  had  to  be 
ca'rried  off  at  midnight  to  a  place  of  safety. 
Canon  Qaevedo,  the  latest  historian  of 
the  Escorial,  writing  of  the  event  in  1854, 
thus  moralizes  upon  the  removal  of  the  sa- 
cred wafer :  —  "  The  presence  of  Almighty 
God,  accompanied  by  a  few  monks,  and  il- 
luminated by  the  splendour  of  the  furious 
conflagration  which  threatened  to  destroy 
His  holy  tabernacle,  was  a  deeply  afflict- 
ing sight ;  religion  multiplied  the  terrors 
of  the  scene;  all  were  in  tears;  for  it 
seemed  as  if  in  this  transit  of  God  himself 
as  a  fugitive  from  peril,  all  hope  of  redcue 
was  taken  away.*  An  immense  amount 
of  valuable  property  was  destroyed,  in- 
cluding a  precious  library  of  Oriental 
manuscripts,  which,  by  an  odd  chance, 
was  ignited  from  the  great  Turkish  stan- 
dard made  of  cotton,  captured  in  the  Turk- 
ish admiral's  ship  at  Lepanto.  The  dam- 
age done  to  the  building  was  estimated  at 
90,00(M.  and  the  repairs  took  four  years  to 
accomplish.  One-third  of  the  cost  was  de- 
frayed by  the  King,  Charles  H.,  and  two- 
thirds  were  provided  out  of  the  revenues 
of  the  Jeromite  brotherhood,  thanks  to 
the  energy  and  administrative  ability  of 
Fray  Marcos  de  Herrera,  their  Prior. 
The  long  continuance  of  the  fire  led  to  a 
general  belief  in  Europe  that  the  great 
monument  of  Philip  H.  was  no  more.  A 
brief  and  meagre  abridgment  of  the  work 
of  Los  Santos  f  was  published  in  London, 
entitled  The  Escorial:  or,  a  description  of 
that  wonder  of  the  world  built  by  King  Philip 
JL,  and  Intel tj  consumed  by  fire.  Translated 
into  English  by  a  Servant  of  the  Earl  of 
Sandwich  in  his  Extraordinary  Embassie, 
London,  1671. 


•  Bistoria  del  Beat  Moncuterio  de  San  Lorenzo  del 
Saeorial  escritapor  el  ex- Bibliothecarin  de  S.  A/,  en 
dieho  Monanterio  Don  Jom  Qupvedo,  Canonlgo  de 
Badajos.    Uadrid,  1854. 8vo.  p.  12j. 

t  Jjeicripcion  del  Afoncuterio  de  San  Lorenzo  del 
Keeorial.  For  el  P.  Fr.  Francisco  de  loa  Santoe. 
Madrid,  16S7  and  1664,  fol. 


On  the  night  of  the  5th  of  September, 
1732,  a  ternfic  thunderstorm  burst  over 
the  Escorial,  and  it  was  believed  to  have 
been  struck  with  lightning.  Careful  in- 
spection was  made  next  morning  at  day- 
break without  discovery  of  damage;  but 
at  one  o'clock  of  that  day  the  roof  near 
the  tower  of  the  Seminario  was  found  to 
be  in  flames.  The  fire  reached  the  lan- 
tern of  the  College,  and  was  already  per- 
ceptible in  the  inner  cloisters,  when  it  was 
got  under  by  the  exertions  of  the  firemen 
and  the  miraculous  power  of  an  image  of 
Our  Lady,  which  had  revc>aled  the  victory 
of  Lepanto  to  Pope  Pius  V.  The  damage 
was  not  very  great,  and  with  some  assist- 
ance from  tlie  King,  was  soon  repaired. 

On  the  first  of  September,  1744,  the 
building  was  again  struck  by  lightning, 
which  ignited  a  quantity  of  bark  used  for 
tanning,  and  the  store  of  firewood,  and 
consumed  an  interior  court,  and  the  entire 
conventual  nro vision  of  corn  and  flour. 
Ferdinand  YI.,  in  consideration  of  the  loss 
sustained  by  the  fathers,  conferred  upon 
them  some  Indian  per  ferment  or  revenues. 

On  the  18th  of  November,  1755,  the 
shock  of  the  famous  earthquake  which 
laid  Lisbon  in  ruins  was  distinctly  felt  at 
the  Escorial.  The  fine  .brass  chandelier 
which  hung  from  the  vaulted  roof  of  the 
church-choir  was  observed  to  vibrate  for 
several  minutes*  The  admirable  solidity 
of  the  building  withstood  the  subter- 
ranean commotion,  and  no  rent  or  subsi- 
dence was  discovered  in  any  portion  of  it. 
Bub  the  monks  were  afterwards  in  the 
habit  of  singing,  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
occasion,  a  special  Te  Deum  for  the  pre:^- 
ervation  of  their  house. 

On  the  8th  of  October,  1763,  a  fire  broke 
out  towards  evening  in  one  of  the  upper 
stories,  in  the  magazine  of  wax  and  torch- 
es, and  blazed  with  great  vehemence.  The 
night  was  fortunately  calm,  and  the  fire 
being  arrested  by  the  thick  wall  of  the 
tower  of  the  Seminario,  was  soon  extin- 
guished. Charles  III.  gave  5,000/.  towards 
the  restoration. 

The  evil  times  which  were  to  come  upon 
Spain  and  the  Escorial  in  the  present  cen- 
tury, began  in  1807.  As  the  French  troops 
were  crossing  the  Pyrenees  in  September 
and  October,  the  dissensions  between  Fer- 
dinand Prince  of  Asturias  and  his  father 
Charles  IV.  grew  more  and  more  irrecon- 
cilable. At  the  last,  towards  the  end  of 
October,  the  prince  was  placed  in  close 
confinement  at  the  Escorial,  in  a  little 
room  usually  occupied  by  the  servant  of 
the  Prior.  Of  many  of  the  scandals  of  that 
wretched  royal   family  and  the  popular 
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maaifestations  which  followed  them,  the 
£scorial  became  the  scene.  In  the  yarioas 
miltary  occupations  which  followed,  it  is 
remarkable  that  a  building  which  appears 
predisposed  to  conflagration  shoold  hare 
escaped  injury  by  fire.  In  March,  1808, 
the  vanguard  of  Murat's  army  was  there, 
and  General  Barbou,  with  3,000  or  4,000 
men,  was  quartered  in  the  Seminario, 
Soon  after  the  famous  ^ Dos  de  Mayo'* 
massacres  in  the  capital,  preparations  were 
commenced  for  turning  the  JSscorial  into  a 
military  hospital,  but  they  were  stopped 
by  the  retreat  of  the  French.  On  the  4th 
of  December,  however,  the  invaders  were 
once  more  in  possession  of  the  Castilles, 
and  the  place  was  occupied  by  General  La 
Houssaye  and  two  regiments  of  dragoons. 
A  decree  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  excepting 
the  Escurial  from  the  general  suppression 
of  convents  gave  the  Jeromites  some  hopes 
of  a  quiet  life,  hopes  which  were  soon  blast- 
ed by  an  order  to  quit,  from  which  only  a 
few  of  the  older  fathers  were  afterwards  ex- 
empted. In  1809  one  Qui  Hie  t,  a  French- 
man, whom  Joseph  had  appointed  Conserv- 
ator of  the  Monuments  of  Art  in  Royal  pal- 
aces of  Spain,  or,  in  other  words,  hisprivate 
plunder  collector,  appeared  at  the  Escorial 
with  a  royal  order  for  the  removal  to  Mad- 
rid of  all  the  precious  objects  in  the  house, 
with  the  exception  of  articles  in  gold  and 
silver.  Three  hundred  cart-loads  of  pic- 
tures and  statuary  were  soon  afterwards 
packed  and  carried  off.  Next  year  the 
eold  and  silver  followed,  all  but  a  few 
things  which  the  monks  contrived  to  hide. 
This  rich  harvest  was  reaped  by  a  couple 
of  Spanish  commissioners,  by  the  aid  of  a 
list  furnished  by  Quilliet,  who  was  the 
presiding  genius  of  the  spoliation.  This 
man  had  visited  the  Escorial  in  1807,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  invasion,  and  had 
wormed  himself  into  the  confidence  of  the 
poor  monks  by  diatribes  against  the  French 
Emperor,  and  by  circulatiugapaper  called 
Napolean  unmasked.  Pleased  with  his 
opinions  and  his  taste^  they  showed  him 
all  their  valuables  and  -curiosities,  aud, 
like  their  sovereign  and  his  family,  found 
when  too  late  what  it  was  to  trust  a 
gavacho.  The  removal  of  the  fine  library 
was  entrusted  to  Antonia  Conde,  the  well- 
known  Arabic  scholar,  who,  though  a  par- 
tizan  of  the  French,  had  some  national 
feeling  left,  and,  by  a  trick,  saved  the  man- 
uscripts from  transportation  to  France. 
Packing  them  carefully  in  boxes,  he  de- 
posited them  in  the  convent  of  La  Trini- 
dad at  Madrid,  and  then  buried  them  be- 
neath a  mighty  pile  of  the  printed  books, 
whichf  as  being  Less  valuable,  were  brought 


from  the  Escorial  in  open  baskets.     For 
five  years  this  mass  of  learning  lay  in  dust 
and  darkness,  and  being  forgotten  by  the 
invaders,  was  returned  in  due  time  to  tlie 
Escorial,  the  MSS.  to  their  proper  cham- 
ber, and  the  printed  volumes  to  display, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  place,  their 
gilt  edges  to  the  visitor  of  the  library,  a 
fashion   noted  with    praise  by  an  Italian 
traveller   in    1650,  aa  making    the    walls 
seem  *' clothed  with  gold  from    floor    to 
roof."  *    On  the  12th  July,  Joseph  Bona- 
parte slept  at  the  palace  when  on  the  way 
to  his  disasters  in  che  north.     Wellington 
was  at  the  Escurial  on  the  9th  September, 
and  in  and  about  the  place    there  were, 
about  this  time,  40,000  British  and  Portu- 
guese troops.    The  upper  library  was  occu- 
pied by  200  English  soldiers,  employed  in 
making  shoes;   and   the   whole  building, 
being  filled  with  their  comrades,  probably 
ran  greater  risks  of  fire  than  at  any  pre- 
vious epoch  of  its  history. 

In  1826,  a  fire,  raging  for  eighteen  hours, 
destroyed  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Escorial  between  the  church  and  the 
Ladies'  Tower,  including  one  of  the  bel- 
fries. The  building  still  bore  many  cruel 
marks  of  its  barrack  days.  By  this  fire 
Ferdinand  VII.  was  induced  to  come  to 
its  relief,  and  he  is  said  to  have  spent  on 
it  about  8,000/.,  his  pious  second  queen, 
Mary  Amelia  of  Saxony,  also  presenting 
the  Geronomites  with  a  custodia  of  gold 
and  jewels  worth  10,000/.  The  building  in 
Ferdinand's  time  was,  however,  still  fur- 
ther stripped  of  its  artistic  possessions,  in 
order  to  furnish  the  Royal  Museum  of 
Pictures  at  Madrid. 

In  the  spring  of  1836,  during  the  civil 
war,  apprehensions  of  a  Carlist  raid  caused, 
or  were  used  as  a  pretext  to  excuse,  the 
removal  to  the  capital  of  nearly  all  the 
remaining  pictures  and  other  portable 
works  of  art.  In  June  the  monks  were 
ordered  to  lay  aside  their  monastic  dress, 
and  assume  the  habits  of  secular  priests ; 
and  on.  the  29th  November,  18^7,  the 
whole  brotherhood  received  notice  to  leave 
the  country.  By  the  evening  of  Decem- 
ber 1st,  sixty  old  men,  all  over  seventy, 
were  turned  adrift  to  shift  for  themselfes, 
and  a  few  days  later  the  furniture  of  their 
cells  was  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  produced  8,000  reals,  or 
about  80/.  sterling.  The  Prior  alone  kept 
his  place,  under  the  name  of  Abbot-Ad- 
ministrator, at  the  head  of  sixteen  chap- 
lains, of  whom  he  was  to  have  the  choice. 

•  Le  RecUi  Grandezze  dell  *  Eiourial  di  Spagua, 
compilcUe  dal  R.  P.  D.  lUarlo  MazzoUrt.  Bologna. 
lOaO,  4to.  p.  132. 
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But  they  also  were  dismiBsed  in  1838,  and 
the  care  of  the  building  given  to  a  few 
priests  living  in  the  town. 

In  1840  the  Escorial,  thus  deserted, 
showed  such  alarming  signs  of  decay  that 
the  Government  restored  one  of  the  towers 
and  made  a  few  other  pressing  repairs. 
In  1847  the  staff  of  chaplains  was  raised  to 
thirty,  and  they  were  ordered  to  live  in 
the  building,  which  they  did,  it  was  said, 
with  considerable  reluctance. 

Seven  years  later,  these  ecclesiastics,  or 
the  survivors  of  them,  were  replaced  by  a 
decree  of  Isabella  II.  (May  30, 185l),  bv  a 
small  society  of  Jeromite  monks,  presided 
over  by  a  rrior.  The  revived  monastic 
life  of  the  house  was  solemnly  inaugurated 
by  the  Cardinal  Primate.  We  are  told  by 
the  historian  of  the  Escorial  that  a  '^  dis- 
tinguished company  of  courtiers,  a  vast 
concourse  of  people  from .  the  neighbour- 
ing towns,  and  the  whole  population  of 
the  royal  seat,  were  present  at  the  cere- 
mony, and  displayed  that  devotion  which 
Spaniards  always  display  at  all  religious 
rites." 

The  subsequent  revolution  has,  we  pre- 
sume, once  more  put  the  Jeromites  to 
flight ;  but  it  would,  perhaps,  be  rash  to 
assume  that  the  monk  has  finally  disap- 
peared from  the  cloisters  and  halls  of 
rhilip  II.  The  casualty  which  has  again 
brought  the  name  of  the  Escorial  into 
temporary  prominence  is  a  physical  visita- 
tion similar  to  others  which  have  so  often 
imperilled  its  existence.  About  10  p.m. 
on  the  night  of  October  1,  of  this  year,  a 
frightful  storm  of  rain,  thunder,  and  light- 
ning burst  over  the  Castilles.  Violent 
enough  at  Madrid,  its  fiercest  fury  was 
felt  at  the  Escorial.  A  thunder-clap, 
louder  than  many  other  very  loud  ones, 
awoke  the  echoes  of  the  Guadaramas  and 
terrified  the  inhabitants  of  the  village. 
Half-an-hour  afterwards  the  storm  abated, 
and  the  sky  became  clear.  The  ereat  bell 
of  the  monastry  was  then  heard  ringing 
its  fire-signal.  Lightning  had  struck  the 
roof  of  the  College  in  the  Court  of  Kings, 
and  the  flames  were  spreading  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  library.  About  700  people, 
men,  women  and  children,  started  from 
tlieir  slumbers,  and  rushed  to  the  rescue. 
The  contents  of  the  library  were  removed 
to  a  place  of  safety,  but  there  was  only 
one  fire-endne  at  hand,  and  that  in  bad 
order.  Aid  was  telegra  .bed  for  to  Mad- 
rid at  11.  30  P.M.,  but  che  engines  with 
their  apparatus  did  not  arrive,  from  causes 
which  have  yet  to  be  explained,  until  6.30 
A.M.  on  the  2nd  October.  King  Amadeus 
was  preparing  to  go  down  iu  the  next  spe- 


cial train,  but  desisted  in  consequence  of  a 
telegram  from  the  officer  in  charge,  saying 
that  the  fire  was  subdued.  In  spite  of 
this  assurance  the  '  flames  coutinued  to 
show  themselves  all  day,  and  it  was  not 
till  between  9  and  10  A.M.  on  the  3rd  that 
the  conflagration  was  finally  quelled. 
None  of  the  works  of  art  were  iojured, 
unless  in  the  removal.  Fears  were  enter- 
tiuned  for  the  frescoes  on  the  ceiling  of 
the  library,  not  from  the  effects  of  fire  but 
from  the  weight  of  rubbish  which  encum- 
bered the  floors  above  them ;  but  the  cau- 
tious and  successful  removal  of  this  rub- 
bish is  said  to  be  in  progress.  The  dam- 
age done  to  the  buUding  has  been  vari- 
ously and,  of  course,  very  roughly  esti- 
mated at  25,000/,  30,000/.,  and  40,000/.  A 
subscription  to  defray  the  repairs  was 
talked  of,  but  the  king  has  announced  his 
intention  of  meeting  the  whole  expense 
from  his  own  resources  —  an  act  of  gen- 
erosity far  beyond  anything  his  people  has 
yet  deserved  4t  his  hands. 

Such  is  the  last  vicissitude  of  the  Span- 
iards' eighth  wonder  of  the  world  —  ouce 
a  symbol  of  vastness  so  familiar  to  the 
English  imagination,  as  to  be  embodied  in 
a  rhyming  adage  preserved  by  George 
Herbert :  — 

My  house,  my  boose!  although  but  small, 
Thou  art  to  me  the  Esourial!  * 

Those  who  desire  to  see  it  as  it  once 
was,  should  refer  to  the  Differentea  Vues 
del  Escurial  par  Louis  Meunier,  1665,  or 
the  Vistfu  del  Escorial,  by  Josef  Gomez  de 
Navia,  1800;  both  of  which  give  a  fair 
idea  of  many  of  its  most  imposing  aspects. 

*  jaoula  Prudenium,  LondoDt  1640.  8vo.  No.  418. 
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"M'siEUB,  is  it  then  the  Abbaye  d'Ar- 
daine  for  which  you  ask  ?  Do  not  trouble 
yourself,. then.  lam  the  person  you  need. 
You  have  but  to  follow  me." 

I  find  it  easy  to  write  words  down  —  im- 
possible to  convey  the  manner  iu  which 
they  gushed  from  the  lips  which  spoke 
them. 

I  had  been  spending  a  week  in  Normandy, 
in  the  old  town  of  8t.  Roque,  and  on  this 
evening  I  was  walking  along  the  dusty 
high  road  between  St.-Koque  and  La  Mal- 
adr^rie,  debating  with  myself  whether  it 
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was  too  late  in  the  evening  to  go  in  search       The  lightly-clad  female  waxes  impatient, 
of  the  Abbaye  d'Ardaine.  ^^AUonSt  m'sieur ;  you  wish  to  see  the  dih 

**  Murray/*  says  I  ought  to  go  and  see  baye,  is  it  not  so  ?  " 
this  ruin,  and  to  a  respectable  middle-aged  '     ''  How  far  do  you  call  it  ?  "  I  ask  again, 
Englishman  like  myself  there  is  something    but  she  is  tramping  off  already  with  thoae 
akin  to  criminality  in  despising  the  advice   noisy  black  sabots, 
of  "  Murray."  "  That  I  call  it,  or  that  it  is  called  " 

But  then  "  what  will  you  ?  "  as  my  land-  She  comes  to  a  halt,  looks  at  luc  over  her 
lord  said  this  morning,  when  he  told  me  shoulder  and  winks :  ^-Cest  ga.  M'sieur 
that  the  sand-eels,  one  of  the  things  I  came  can  go  along  the  high  road."  She  points  a 
to  Normandy  to  eat,  are  out  of  season.  I  lean  brown  tiiiger.  '^  Ah,  yes,  by  way  of 
wish  writers  would  put  dates  to  their  facts.  La  Maladr^rie ;  'and  he  will  walk  four 
and  not  make  other  people's  mouths  water  |  miles."  Her  mputh  twitches  with  delight, 
for  articles  which  are  not  to  be  had.  ;  and  I  feel  I  look  discomfited.     '^  But  wliat 

Where  was  I?  Oh,  I  was  about  to  re-  then  ?  MVieur  can  walk  well  *,  he  has  ex- 
mark  that  when  I  reached  the  twin  spires  cellent  boots ;  he  does  not  care.  Ah,  yes, 
of  St.-Etienne  the  clock  was  striking  seven,  it  is  to  him  nuthin.^,  to  save  perhaps  the 
and  a  soft  subdued  light  on  the  quaint  old  walking  of  two  miles  to  our  abbojfe.  Do 
stone  houses  warned  me  that  it  was  fast  not  put  yourself  out,  m'sieur." 
waning.  |      She  says  this  <' Ne  vaus  dirangez  pas" 

I    reached  the  turnpike  —  the  octroit  I  soothingly,  but  in  so  rapid  a  gabble  that  [ 
mean  —  and  I  asked  the  collector,  ^  How  ,  gasp  while  I  listen, 
far  to  the  abbaye  ?  "  |     '*  But  I  do  care,"  I  say.  like  an  impetuous 

I  turn  now  to  see  who  has  taken  the  an- ;  idiot;  <'I  want  to  ^o  the  short  way,"  and 
Bwer  out  of  the  mouth  of  that  very  respect-  then  I  shudder,  ifow  can  I  go  tramping 
able  apple-cheeked  Norman  in  a  blouse,  off  in  such  very  disreputable  company  ? 
who  removed  his  pme  and  touched  his  cap  ■•  "  Ah,  m*sieur  cares  V  "  She  looks  at  me 
when  I  spoke,  and  i  stare  at  the  figure  be-  with  her  head-on  one  side,  as  if  I  were  a 
side  me.  !  curiosity.    '*  It  is  then  different.     I  am  go- 

She  is  a  woman,  brown  and  wrinkled, '  ing  to  the  abbaye,  and  m'sieur  can  follow 
though  I  think  only  middle-aged.  She  I  me  if  he  pleases.  He  can  keep  me  in  sight, 
looks  as  if  the  clinging  lilac  cotton  gown  if  he  pleases,  at  a  distance,  across  the  fields. 
she  wears  constitutes  her  sole  clothing,  ex- 1  Then  M'sieur  can  reach  the  abbaye  in  less 
cept  a  white  cotton  stocking  cap,  a  scarlet .  than  half  an  hour." 

kerchief  across  her  shoulders,  its  ends  |  1  look  round,  and  the  failing  light  warns 
tucked  beneath  a  blue  apron  rolled  into  a  me  that  it  is  too  late  to  go  exploring,  but 
bundle,  and  sabots  on  her  bare  brown  feet.  1 1  have  only  four  days  more  in  St.-Boque, 

Her  hands  and  throat  have  the  meagre  I  and  if  I  can  reach  the  abbaye  in  half  an 
sinewy  aspect  so  special  to  Frenchwomen  hour,  it  seems  foolish  to  lose  this  chance, 
past  their  youth  ;  but  there  is  a  brightness       **  Very  well,"  and  I  turn  to  follow  my 
in  her  cheery  blue  eyes  and  a  humorous  guide.    She  starts  off  like  a  hare,  and  is 
curve  iu  her  lips  which  take  off  from  the   soon  ahead  of  me. 


This  will  do.  I  can  keep  her  white  cap 
in  sight  and  be  free  from  her  companion- 
ship. 

She  is  leading  the  way  down  a  by-path, 
barred  a  little  way  on  by  a  gate. 


misery  of  her  appearance. 

Still  she  has  the  appearance  of  a  scare- 
crow, and  I  —  I  am  a  nervous  man  —  hesi- 
tate and  look  at  the  octroi  keeper. 

Frenchman  like,  he  takes  in  my  perplex- 
ity at  once.  {     She  waits  at  this  gate  till  I  come  up  with 

"  She  will  take  you  the  shortest  road,   her ;  but  I  pass  on  in  silence.    I  am  not 
m'sieur."  i  going  to  hold  a  conversation  with  a  crea- 

He  nods,  and  goes  back  to  his  pipe,  with  ture  less  respectable-looking  than  an  Irish 
a  shrug.  ,  hop-picker. 

I  ask  myself  why  my  friend  in  the  blouse  |     1  may  as  well  try  to  run  away  from  my 
has  shrugged  his  round  shoulders.  ;  shadow ;  she  is  up  with  me  in  a  second. 

To   Via     m/%nr]Ai»{nr*     o4-.     fKa     irkoanifvr     «arKi/tlt  H   Ah   /vr     *n^ atjttii*    ia    m'ciAii«i    fr'VkAn     ofoin 


Ah  pa,  m^sieur,  is  m'sieur  then  staying 
in  St.-Boque  ?  Ah,  but  it  is  fine,  the  town 
of  St.-Boque  — so  large,  bo  grandiose!  And 


Is  he  wondering  at  the  insanity  which 
sets  a  gentleman  of  my  respectable  ap- 
pearance—  (I  really  am  highly  respecta- 
ble) —  wandering  after  ruins  at  this  time   m'sieur  stays,  at  ^vhat  hotel  ?  " 
in  the  evening  V    And  then  a  suggestion  I      She  puts  the  question  in  a  ridiculous 
consoles  me :  ,  coaxing  way ;  her  head  on  one  side  like  an 

'*  Frenchmen  always  shrug  their  shoul-  attentive  bird ;  her  eyes  sparkle  with  ea- 


ders." 


geruess. 
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••  I  am  at  the  Hdtel  Ste.-Barbe,"  I  say 
sulkily ;  and  then  I  ask  myself,  "  Why  on 
earth  need  I  satisfy  this  hag's  curiosity? " 

'*  Aha,  the  Hdtel  Ste.-Barbe ;  but  it  is  a 
fine  house,  clean,  and  well  kept  by  honest 
folks.  Tes,  yes,  m'sieur  has  chosen  well ; 
but "  —  her  head  ducks  on  one  side,  and 
her  eyes  sparkle  into  mine  —  she  is  close 
beside  me  now  —  "  is  m'sieur  rich  ?  " 

"  No,  no ;  I  am  not."  I  double  my  pace 
to  get  free  of  the  begging  I  feel  impend- 
ing. I  may  as  well  try  to  fly.  The  nimble 
scarecrow  overtakes  me  directly.  Unless 
T  run  —  and  really  I  don't  think  running 
would  suit  my  "  wind,"  or  look  respectable, 
and  I  may  meet  a  garde  chcmpetre,  and  he 
may  take  me  up  on  suspicion  ;  unless  I  run 
1  scarcely  see  how  I  am  to  get  free  from 
my  tormentor. 

^  Aha,  but  it  is  a  pity  that  m'sieur  is  not 
rich.  M'sieur  will  not  like  the  bill  when  it 
arrives.  The  Hotel  Ste.-Barbe  is  all  that 
can  be  desired,  but  '^ — she  makes  a  pause 
— "  at  the  Hotel  Ste.-Barbe  m*sieur  must 
pay  treble  what  is  needful  to  pay.  Now, 
as  m'sieur  is  not  rich,  if  he  had  consulted 
me  I  could  take  him  to  a  cabaret  well  kept, 
where  he  would  have  a  bed ;  there  is  not  a 
table  (Thdtef  but  when  m'sieur  wants  to  eat 
he  goes  out;  he  buys  meat,  bread,  and 
herbs,  and  the  woman  of  the  cabaret  makes 
him  a  soup  and  a  bouilli.  M'sieur  will  per- 
haps not  have  fiiandises^  but  he  will  have 
meat  and  drink,  cider  of  the  best,  and  then 
he  will  have  money  to  spare  for  those  who 
have  none.  Ma  foil  M'sieur  has  perhaps 
not  known  how  it  feels  —  an  empty  stom- 
ach? Ah,  but  I  know."  Here  she  gave 
her  pocket  a  vigorous  slap.  **  I  can  see," 
she  raised  her  lean  finger  —  "  that,  m'sieur 
is  exactly  like  my  poor  dear  Chuquet ;  he 
could  never  go  without  his  dinner.  Ma 
fox  I  but  there  is  a  resemblance  I  " 

She  laughed  out  heartily  and  clapped 
her  hands.  I  could  hardly  help  johiing  in 
her  merriment,  but  I  was  indignant  at 
being  likened  to  the  ragged  creature's  de- 
parted better  half —  another  scarecrow,  no 
doubt.  I  have  remarked  that  women  speak 
of  their  departed  lords  as  "  poor  dears," 
a  term  of  pity  perhaps  f6r  the  lost  happi- 
ness of  the  said  departed,  deprived  of 
their  wives*  society. 

I  look  at  my  strange  companion,  and 
contrasting  the  bright  cheerfulness  of  her 
face  with  her  miserable  clothing  I  feel  I 
am  hard-hearted. 

Here  is  a  poor,  forlorn  vagabond,  going 
out  of  her  way,  for  aught  I  know,  to  serve 
me,  and  trying  to  amuse  me  as  we  go,  and 
here  am  I,  justifying  to  the  full  my  birth- 
right as  a  "  haughty  islander." 


"Is  your  husband  dead?"  I  try  to 
make  my  tone  of  voice  gracious. 

"  Is  it  then  my  poor  dear  Chuquet  ?  Ah, 
but  yes,  m'sieur,"  she  catches  at  her  apron 
to  wipe  her  eyes,  but  the  bundle  is  too 
heavy ;  so  she  uses  the  back  of  her  hand 
instead.  *'My  husband  has  died  in  the 
hospital;  he  was  a  soldier,  m'sieur.  Ah  I 
but  m'sieur  should  have  seen  him  in  uni- 
form. I  saw  him  in  it  twice,  and  I  thought 
I  should  have  died  with  pleasure ;  but  — 
ah  fa,  m*sieury  hdtona  le  pas ;  while  we  talk 
it  grows  dark,  do  you  not  see  ?  " 

It  has  indeed  grown  suddenly  dark  dur- 
ing the  last  few  minutes.  I  look  ahead.  I 
see  a  long  stretch  of  fields  beyond  that 
which  we  are  crossing,  and  beyond  these 
again  a  clump  of  trees  suggestive  of  a 
farmstead. 

"How  much  farther  to  the  abbaye  ?"  I  ask. 

**  Farther  ?  Dame,  but  m'sieur  is  there 
—  hdtons  lepas  —  in  three  or  four  minutes 
we  are  even  at  the  gates.  M'sieur  can  see 
the  roof  of  the  abbaye  behind  the  trees.'* 

She  points  a  crooked  finger,  and  I  make 
out  something  white  among  the  gloom  of 
a  group  of  trees. 

"  Bc^t  that  is  more  than  a  mile  ofi',  sure- 
ly?"—  for  the  white  track  winds  zigzag 
fashion  before  us  iu  anything  but  a  direct 
course. 

^*  Ah,  but  there  again !  It  is  extraordi- 
nary the  manner  in  which  m'sieur  resem- 
bles my  poor  dear  Chuquet !  M'sieur  has 
perhaps  a  wife  ?  "  she  asks  with  her  inquis- 
itive bird-like  glance. 

This  is  too  much.  I  reply  stiffly  that  I 
am  not  married,  and  walk  on  fast  with  my 
hands  in  my  pockets. 

To  no  purpose ;  she  has  come  closer  to 
me. 

The  side  path  has  been  mounting  grad- 
ually, so  that  we  are  now  some  five  feet 
above  the  cart  road  which  runs  alongside 
of  us. 

I  feel  inclined  to  take  my  scarecrow,  and 
drop  her  into  the  lower  road ;  but  then,  in 
spite  of  my  dignified  and  rather  imposing 
appearance,  I  have  a  soft  heart,  and  I  can- 
not run  the  risk  of  hurting  a  woman,  not- 
withstanding her  rags,  her  impudence,  and 
her  cotton  nightcap. 

I  edge  as  far  off  as  possible,  and  walk 
on. 

"Ah  (».'*' — here  she  is  again,  sidling 
up  closer  than  ever  —  "  m'sieur  has  not  a 
wife  —  that  is  then  in  the  future,  is  it  not 
so  ?  So  nice-lookin?  a  m'sieur  will  not  be 
left  alone  in  the  worid ;  it  is  not  possible." 
She  laughs  again. 

I  turn  a  wrathful  countenance,  but  she 
is  not  looking  at  me,  and  she  gabbles  on. 
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'*  It  was  his  face  and  his  tournure  that 
made  me  marry  my  poor  dear  Cbaquet, 
aud  when  he  was  not  drunk  he  was  good 
to  me  —  ah,  so  good  I  If  I  had  had  him 
longer  he  would  doubtless  have  been  bet- 
ter; bat  what  will  you?  he  was  a  soldier, 
m*sieur.  I  was  his  wife  for  six  years,  and 
in  that  time  I  saw  him  but  for  two  months, 
and  then  he  came  home  to  die  in  the  hos- 
pital. My  poor  dear  Chuquet,  he  has 
beaten  me  when  he  was  drunk  ;  but  what 
will  you?  Soldiers  must  drink — it  is  a 
part  of  their  life.  Ah  pa,  m'sieur,  think 
then  of  their  dusty  marches  and  their  fa- 
tigue and  their  hard  life.  Dame  I  it  is  just 
they  should  be  free  sometimes  to  enjoy 
themselves." 

She  manages  to  get  up  a  comer  of  her 
apron,  and  she  wipes  real  tears  from  her 
poor  eyes.  I  have  grown  interested  against 
my  wilL  and  in  spite  of  the  strong  flavour 
of  garlic  which  I  have  been  inhaling. 

"  My  good  woman,  do  you  then  consider 
drinking  and  beating  you  were  your  hus- 
band's enjoyments  ?  " 

"  Dame,  m'sieur  t  and  how  can  I  know  ?  " 
She  slaps  her  side  vigorously.  "  I  was 
young  and  foolish  then.  I  am  wiser  now. 
Aha  I  only  grey  hairs  "  —  she  touches  her 
cap  quickly  —  "  bring  wisdom  to  merry 
folk  like  me.  But  when  I  have  seen  Chu- 
quet spend  his  money  on  other  women  a 
have  cried  and  reproached  him,  and  then, 
m'sieur,  w'as  it  not  natural  that  he  should 
beat  me  ?  When  he  had  got  but  those  two 
months  of  enjoyment  in  his  life  it  was  not 
possible  he  should  choose  to  be  contra- 
dicted. AUons,  m^sieuvy  hdtons  le  pas"  she 
said  cheerily ;  then  in  a  softened,  almost 
meditative  voice,  '*  But  it  is  strange,  the 
resemblance  I  find  in  m'sieur  to  my  poor 
dear  Chuquet  I " 

I  don't  think  I  am  a  coxcomb ;  but  still, 
if  women  do  address  personal  observations 
to  me  they  are  of  a  flattering  nature. 

«  The  old  hag  I  "  I  feel  the  blood  flying 
up  to  my  temples:  it  is  more  than  any 
equanimity,  however  dignified,  can  stand, 
to  be  likened  to  a  drunken,  profligate  ruf- 
fian —  a  ruffian  who  neglected  and  •  beat 
\m  wife.  Besides,  how  does  this  scare- 
crow dare  to  overleap  social  distinctions  by 
likening  me  to  a  person  capable  of  marry- 
ing her? 

I  feel  the  foreigner  was  right  who  said, 
"  Every  Englishman  is  an  island.*'  In  an 
instant  I  am  sea-girt,  and  I  look  across  my 
straits  with  a  lowering  brow. 

The  scarecrow  is  laughing  again.  I  have 
put  up  my  double  eye-glasses  to  look  at 
the  abbaye,  and  I  fancy  she  is  looking  at 
them. 


^  Ah,  pa,  m'sieur  will  ask,  *  Why  do  jou 
laugh?  M'sieur  says  he  is  not  rich. 
M'sieur  mast  pardon  me  if  I  laugh.**  I  am 
frowning  portentously,  and  yet  she  goes 
on  grinning  and  displaying  her  blackened 
teeth.  "But  the  folks  who  are  poor  do 
not  wear  gold  spectacles." 

Sue  leaves  off  laughing,  and  looks  at  me 
more  hungrily  than  ever.  I  am  tired  of 
this  infliction,  and  I  pull  out  a  franc. 

''Thank you  fpr  showing  me  the  way. 
I  can  mifiage  alone  now." 

The  nightcap  ducks  on  one  side,  but  she 
does  not  take  the  franc. 

^Tiens!  azMl  m'sieur  has  then  the  idea 
that  at  this  hour  he  will  gain  entrance  to 
the  abba ye  without  me  to  help  him?  Ah« 
but  that  is  too  amusing.  See  how  I  chat- 
ter. I  have  been  so  impressed  with  the 
wonderful  resemblance  between  m'sieur 
and  my  poor  dear  Chuquet "  —  I  stamp 
with  impatiem^e  as  I  stride  along  —  ^*  that 
I  have  never  told  him  that  I  am  a  visitor 
at  the  abbaye.  Ah,  but  yes,  they  are  of  my 
friends.  I  do  not  say,  m'sieur,  that  I  know 
the  Delpierres,  the  proprietors  —  ah,  no, 
that  would  indeed  be  an  invention;  bat 
the  husband  of  my  gossip  Madame  Besson, 
is  farmer  at  the  Maye  while  the  Delpierre 
family  voyage  for  the  health  of  madame, 
and  my  gossip  is  rejoiced  to  see  me.  I  go 
there  —  what  will  you  ?  —  three  —  four  — 
five  times  every  week  —  it  is  a  feie  when 
they  see  me.  Here  we  are,  m'sieur  —  hat- 
ons  le  pas" 

We  have  come  abVuptly  on  an  avenue 
leading  off  on  the  left  towards  the  gates 
of  the  abbaye. 

^  But  I  cannot  intrude  if  it  is  past  the 
time  for  showing  the  ruins."  I  wonder 
this  idea  has  not  come  to  me  sooner. 

"  Ah,  bah  1  the  ruins  are  shown  at  all 
hours.*' 

The  light  lingers,  as  if  unwilling  to  de- 
part ;  but  I  know  that  when  the  darkness 
comes  it  will  be  profound  —  the  moon  is 
only  a  day  old. 

The  gates  are  huge,  of  massive  oak,  with 
heavy  iron  clamps  and  knobs ;  there  is  an 
arched  heading  at  top  of  carved  stone- 
work, and  on  each  side,  a  little  way  in 
front,  stand  great  stone  posts,  blistered 
with  lichen  spots.  The  posts  must  have 
seen  centuries  of  hard  usage,  for  fragments 
have  been  broken  from  their  egg-shaped 
tops.  We  have  had  no  rain. for  a  fort- 
night, and  yet  there  is  water  still  in  the 
hollows  left  in  the  posts. 

My  guide  knocks  against  the  small 
door  in  the  gate  with  both  fists  —  there 
is  no  answer. 

La  Chuquet  looks  round  breathless. 
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^Allans,  m^sieur;  come  and  help  knock; 
the  mistress  puts  the  b^b^  to  sleep,  and 
she  hears  nothing  then.  AUons,  knock 
hard,  m'sieur  —  Still  harder ! " 

I  knock,  simply  because  her  untiring  en- 
ergy is  infectious,  and  I  take  the  skin  off 
my  knuckles  against  an  iron  knob. 

^'  Ah,  never  miud ;  it  is  too  late."  I 
turn  away  from  the  gate  disgusted  with 
myself.  **  I  don't  want  to  go  in  at  an  un- 
seemly time.  I  thought  we  should  get  in 
without  any  fuss  of  tbis  kind.'' 

She  leaves  off  knocking,  and  contem- 
plates me  with  eager  and  smiling  eyes. 

^'Ah!  but  how  like  then  to  my  poor 
dear  Chuquet!  It  is  wonderful.  He  never 
could  support  trouble.  Ah  if  monsieur 
could  have  seen  him  but  for  one  minute 
with  his  decorations  I  He  was  decorated 
twice,  m'sieur.  And  "when  the  Emperor 
has  passed  through  La  Maladr^rie  he  has 
said :  *  Where  then  is  the  widow  of  my 
brave  Chuquet,  my  decorated  soldier  ?  Let 
me  see  her.  And  I  —  you  see  it  was  by  a 
mischance, —  but  I  was  at  field  work  at  St. 
Laurent;  but  they  told  me,  the  soldiers 
did,  when  I  came  back.  Dame  !  but  it  was 
an  opportunity  lost ;  the  Emberor  would 
have  given  me  a  pension.  M'sieur  can 
now  perceive  what  a  distinction  it  is  to 
have  oeen  the  wife  of  the  poor  dear  Chu- 
quet." 

I  stand  paralyzed  by  this  rapid  flow  of 
invention  —  which  I  am  sure  it  is — de- 
livered without  a  pause  for  breath  and 
with  arms  akimbo.  Then  I  hear  a  sound 
of  unbarring ;  the  door  in  the  gate  opens, 
and  there  stands  another  woman  in  a  white 
cotton  night-cap,  but  she  has  a  pretty  face, 
brown  as  it  is ;  her  dress  is  like  that  of  a 
peasant,  but  it  is  of  good  sound  stuff,  and 
looks  fresh  and  clean.  She  shakes  her 
head  as  she  sees  me,  and  her  long  gold 
earrings  tinkle. 

"Too  late  — too  late  I" 

And  then  she  spies  out  Widow  Chuquet, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  she  scolds  her  lust- 
ily in  some  inscrutable  oatots. 

I  bow>  and  try  to  look  prepossessing. 

**  Though  it  is  so  late,  madame,  for  which 
I  am  extremely  sorry"  —  here  I  bow 
again,  though  she  is  a  peasant  her  pretty 
face  exacts  a  certain  amount  of  homage 
—  "now  I  am  here,  perhaps  you  will  al- 
low me  just  to  come  in  and  look  at  the 
front  of  your  dbbaye  t  '* 

She  looks  rather  snlky  still,  but  my 
scarecrow  sets  up  such  a  deafening  out- 
cry that  the  mistress  claps  both  hands  to 
her  ears,  and  lets  go  of  the  gate.  La  Chu- 
quet springs  across  the  threshold  and 
holds  the  gate  open  for  me. 


"  Entrez  —  erUrez,  m^sieur ;  be  welcome." 
Then  she  looks  at  Madame  Besson  —  he  is 
welcome,  is  he  not,  madame  ?  " 

"  Monsieur  is  welcome,  since  he  is  here." 
Madame  Besson  says  this  with  a  sigh,  and 
then  she  turns  her  back  on  me  and  sits 
down  on  a  great  heap  of  straw  just  with- 
in the  gate. 

'^A  thousand  thanks,"  I  say,  with  an- 
other bow. 

*M/ton5,"  says  my  scarecrow;  "n'y  a 
pas  de  temps  h  perdreJ* 

I  feel  sure  my  guide  is  the  charwoman, 
or,  lower  still,  probably  the  cowherd  of 
that  pretty  girl  with  the  earrings.  It  is  a 
most  disreputable  introduction.  How- 
ever, I  go  on.  I  can  find  my  way  without 
help,  and  there  is  light  enough  still  to  see 
the  perfSect  and  exquisite  tracery  of  the 
rose  window  over  the  great  doorway. 

The  alibaye  stands  out  alone  in  the  midst 
of  the  great  farm-yard,  seemingly  in  a 
very  peHect  state  outside,  but  trusses  of 
straw  and  hay  show  through  the  un glazed 
windows  it  is  evidently  used  as  a  granary. 

My  gnide  has  gone  back  to  her  mis- 
tress. They  make  a  picture  in  the  half 
light — the  brown-skinned,  black-eyed 
beauty  sitting  on  the  straw  with  folded 
arms  and  glittering  earrings  —  and  my 
poor  starved  scarecrow  in  her  rags,  gestic- 
ulating with  skinny  fingers  as  she  stands 
before  her.  I  have  not  seen  as  much  as  I 
wish  of  the  building,  but  I  feel  that  I  must 
not  stav  longer. 

Good  evening,  madame.  I  thank  yon. 
Your  alibaye  is  very  beautiful." 

I  bow  to  Madame  Besson,  and  then  I  nod 
to  the  scarecrow  and  again  hold  out  my 
franc  piece  to  her. 

*^  AUonSj  m*sieur.  We  go  together.  Ma- 
dame, m'sieur  will  come  to-morrow,  and 
you  will  give  him  dinner.  Is  it  not  so? 
Yes,  yes,  and  the  patron  will  be  at  home 
with  the  keys,  and  the  doors  of  the  atibaye 
will  be  open.  Ah  pa,  rrCsieur,  let  us  make 
haste,  or  it  will  be  dark  before  we  reach 
La  Maladr^rie." 

To  my  surprise  Madame  Besson  gets  up 
and  makes  me  a  courtesy.  "Xti  revoiry 
m'sieur  —  service,  m'sieur,"^*  she  says,  and 
we  depart.  I  am  pleased  and  softened.  I 
love  the  sight  of  a  pretty  face  and  fine 
ruins. 

♦*  My  friend,"  I  say  to  la  Chuquet, "  here 
—  take  this.  I  can  find  my  way  back 
without  you.    I  prefer  to  go  alone." 

La  Chuquet  puts  both  hands  behind  her. 

''But  it  is  impossible!  Does  m'sieur 
then  think  I  have  guided  him  for  the  sake 
only  of  a  recompense,  when,  if  I  had  not 
been  struck  with  his  resemblance  to  my 
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poor  dear  Chaquet,  I  should  have  led  hitn 
in  peace  at  the  octroi  t  M*sieur  cannot  find 
his  own  way.  There  are  vauriens  in  these 
fields  at  nightfall,  and  a  gentleman  with 
gold  spectacles  and  a  purse — tien8l'*she 
snaps  her  fingers  at  me  — "  the  vauriens 
will  put  him  in  a  ditch.  No,  the  fields  are 
good  for  nothing ;  m'sieur  must  once  more 
be  guided  by  me.  We  will  return  by  La 
Maladr^rie.  *  It  is  there  that  I  live.  M'sieur 
can  then  find  his  way  by  the  high  road  to 
St.-Roque,  or,  if  he  has  any  doubt,  I  will 
again  go  with  him,  even  to  the  door  of  the 
Hotel  Ste.-Barbe." 

"  Very  well,  let  us  go,"  I  said.  I  was 
not  quite  sure  whether,  in  the  fast-coming 
darkness,  I  should  be  able  to  find  my  way 
across  the  fields  again.  It  would  be  bet- 
ter to  endure  her  company  some  minutes 
longer  and  let  her  guide  me  into  the  high 
road,  but  I  am  afraid  my  face  did  not  re- 
spond to  the  enthusiasm  with  which  she 
spoke.  She  looked  disappointed.  Seem- 
ingly she  had  worn  herself  out.  She 
scarcely  spoke  till  we  emerged  among  the 
barraolike  dwellings  of  La  Maladr^rie. 
A  few  steps  brought  us  to  the  caserne. 

Here  my  scarecrow  halted. 

"  I  am  at  home  here,  m'sieUr,"  she  spoke 
in  a  tone  of  apology.  **  M'aieur  sees  that 
the  soldiers  are  fond  of  me.  They  call  me 
la  mh-e  Ghuquet,  though,  as  m'sieur  may 
guess,  I  am  not  old  enough  to  be  the  moth- 
er of  soldiers.  But  m'sieur  need  not  bid 
me  adieu.  I  guide  him  to  the  Hdtel  Ste.- 
Barbe.  I  cannot  do  too  much  for  a  m'sieur 
who  so  entirely  resembles  my  poor  dear 
Chuquet." 

But  I  am  firm.  I  give  her  the  franc 
piece  and  something  more,  and  thank  her 
for  her  kindness ;  and  the  poor  scarecrow 
cries  and  kisses  my  hand  oefore  the  face 
of  the  seutry  at  the  caserne. 


It  is  two  days  after. 

I  am  breakfasting  at  the  table  d'hdte  of 
the  H6tel  Ste.-Barbe  with  some  acquaint- 
ances I  have  made  there.  Ferdinand,  the 
waiter,  comes  to  me  with  a  very  perplexed 
face. 

^  Pardon,  m'sieur,  but  there  has  been  a 
lady  calling  for  m'sieur  Vhile  he  was  out 
before  breakfast  '*  — 

"  A  lady  Y  "  Two  of  my  friends  are  cav- 
alry officers,  le  Colonel  Loigereau  and  le 
Capitaine  de  YaucresBon ;  they  are  sitting 
opposite  to  me,  and  I  see  them  bot(i  smile 
satirically  over  their  long  moustaches. 
**  There  is  some  mistake,"  I  say,  in  French. 
I  speak  angrily,  for  I  feel  my  face  growing 
red. 


'*  Mais  ouif  monsieur,**  says   Ferdinand, 
with  Ilia  Norman  accent.    There  is  a  broad 
smile  on  his  handsome  foolish  face  (what 
is  the  idiot  amiling  at?)     '^It  is  a  lady 
which  has  come  to  see  the  English  mon- 
sieur, and  you  are  the  only  English  gentle- 
man we  have  in  the  house.    The  lady  was 
angry,  monsieur.    She  said  that  the  Eng- 
lish monsieur  has  arrange  to  dine  yester- 
day at  the  Abbaye  d'Ardaine  with  Mon- 
sieur and  Madame  Besson,  and  the  dinner 
was   all  ready  —  a  beautiful  dinner,  she 
says ;  and  it  has  waited  till  it  was  spoiled, 
and  the  English  monsieur  has  not  come. 
She  was  very  ai\gry,  monsieur." 

He  still  continues  to  smile. 

'^  Mon  cher"  de  Vaucresson  langhs  in  his 
cold,  careless  way,  and  twists  bis  mous- 
taches, **  I  did  not  think  vou  were  so  hard- 
hearted.   I  wish  you  had  sent  me  instead." 

"  A  dinner !  What  can  it  mean  ?  Non- 
sense." I  am  getting  still  more  red  and 
angry  as  remembrance  comes  back.  *'  It 
is  some  hoax." 

Colonel  Loigereau  ia  quieter  than  de 
Vaucresson,  but  he  is  watching  me  all  the 
time. 

'*  What  was  the  lady  like  ?  ^'  he  says  to 
Ferdinand. 

^^Ma/oi,  monsieur  J  "  and  then  Ferdinand 
grins  till  I  long  to  box  his  ears.  "■  It  was 
not  a  great  lady.'-'  I  get  redder,  and  my 
friends  laugh  out.  "  She  had  sabots  on  her 
feet  and  on  her  head  a  bonnet  de  colon,  I 
thought  she  was  a  bezgar,  but  she  has  per- 
fectly described  monsieur  "  —  be  indicated 
me  by  a  gesture  —  *'and  she  has  added 
that  monsieur  would  be  sure  to  remember 
her  if  I  said  she  was  the  widow  of  a  deco- 
rated Monsieur  Chuquet." 

^^Lamhre  Chuquet  !'*  from  both  Loige- 
reau and  de  Vaucresson,  in  a  yell  of  de- 
light; and  then  they  fall  back  in  their 
chairs  and  laugh,  with  tears  rolling  down 
their  cheeks. 

I  do  not  see  how  I  can  ever  again  visit 
St.-Roque,  and  if  any  mischievous  fate 
takes  me  there  I  shall  keep  clear  of  La 
Maladrdrie,  and  above  all  of  the  Abbaye 
d'Ardaine. 


From  The  Speetator. 
MR.  DARWm  ON  ANIMAL  EKPRESSION. 

Mr.  Darwin  seldom  deals  with  a  anb- 
ject  on  which  he  has  not  collected  aaffieient 
evidence  to  make  out,  if  not  his  whole  ease, 
at  least  so  much  of  it  aa  to  give  qaite  a 
new  aspect  to  the  subject  he  discusses.  It 
is  so  with  his  book  on  ^  The  Expression  of 
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tiie  Etiiotiona  in  Mau  and  Animals,"  *  in 
which  he  establishes  with  a  clearness  that 
it  is  hardly  possibly  to  exceed,  that  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  animal  expressions 
are  bonnd  up  with  the  outward  aspect  of 
actions  originally  likely  to  be  serviceable 
to  the  doera  in  relation  to  the  objects  which 
mostly  call  fopth  those  expressions,  —  as, 
for  instance,  the  animal  expression  called 
showing  the  teeth,  which  was  in  origin  a 
preparation  for  biting;   or  the  setting-ap 
of  a  cat's  .back,  which  is  a  terror-inspiring 
movement,  alarming  to  her  enemies,  chiefly, 
we  suspect,  because  of  the  sudden  and  ex- 
treme transformation  it  causes  In  her,  and 
in  a  secondary  degree  through  the  exag- 
geration of  her  apparent  size  which  it  pro- 
duces.   But  Mr.  Darwin  also    maintains 
that  many  of  the  most  expressive,  affection- 
ate, and  conciliatory  attitudes  of  animals 
are  due  to  the  principle  of  antithesis,"  by 
which  he  means  the  relaxation  of  all  mus- 
cles strained  in  expressing  hostility,  or 
(sometime?)  the  tension  of  muscles  relaxed 
when  expressing   hostility;    and  on  this 
head  he  does  not  seem  to  us  to  reason  half 
80  conclusively ;  his  object  bein^  of  course 
to  dispose  of  expressions  not  directly  re- 
sulting from  serviceable  acts,  as  indirect 
results  of  serviceable  acts.    Thus  the  dog 
which,  when  expressing  hostility,  walks 
upright  and  very  stiffly,  his  head  slightly 
raised,  his  tail  erect  and  quite  rigid,  the 
hairs  bristling,  the  ears  pricked  forward, 
and  the  eyes  fixed,  expresses  friendliness 
by  lowering  and  wagging  his  tail,  sinking 
bis  body  downwards,  and  moving  it  with 
the  flexibility  of  a  serpent,  laying  his  hair 
smooth,  depressing  his  ears  and  drawing 
them  backwards,  and  elongating  the  eye- 
lids, so  that  the  eyes  no  longer  seem  fixed 
and  staring.    The  cat,  on  the  other  hand, 
which,  tiger-like,  lashes  the  extended  tail 
in  anger,  erects  it  quite  stiffly  when  she  is 
pleased  and  caressing  her  master,  so  that 
in  this  case  certain  muscles  relaxed  in  anger 
are  contracted  in  good-humour.    And  Mr. 
Darwin  thinks  it  is  the  "  principle  of  an- 
ti  thesis  "  which,  working  in  the  animal  in 
some  unconscious    way,  thus  relaxes  all 
the  muscles  previously  rigid,  or  contracts 
those  previously  relaxed.    He  holds,  ap- 
parently, that  the  animal's  feeling  of  strong 
contrast  between  hostility  and  friendliness, 
as  regards  the  emotion  to  be  expressed, 
leads  unconsciously  to  the  choice  of  the 
bodily  and  muscular  movements  most  op- 
posite to  those    rendered    necessary  by 
preparations  for  war,  as   modes   of  ex- 
pressing intentions  of  amity  and  peace. 

•  John  Mnmy. 
UYIKO   AGK.  VOL.  XX VII.  1802 


Now,  we   cannot  quite  follow  Mr.   Dar- 
win's meaning  on  this  head.     He  tells  us 
(p.  6o)  :  —  "  As  the  performance  of  ordi- 
nary movements  of  an  opposite  kind,  under 
opposite  impulses  of  the  will,  has  become 
habitual  in  us  and  in  the  lower  animals,  so 
when  actions  of  one  kind  have  become 
firmly  associated  with  any  sensation  or 
emotion,  it  appears  natural  that  actions  of 
a  directly  opposite  kind,  though  of  no 
use,  should  be  unconsciously  performed, 
through  habit  and  association  under  the 
influence  of  a  directly  opposite  sensation 
or  emotion,"  —  that  is,  we  suppose,  because 
a  cat  has  been  accustomed  to  put  out  her 
claws  for  battle,  and  to  draw  them  in  when 
the  occasion  of  battle  is  over,  so  it  is  natural 
that  the  tail,  lashed  from  side  to  side  when 
she  is  angry,  should  be  accommodated  with 
as  different  a  posture  as  possible  when 
she  is  affectionate,  and  hence  its  erection. 
**  The,  tendency  to  perform  opposite  move- 
ments under  opposite  sensations  or  emo- 
tions would,  if  we  may  judge  by  analogy, 
become  hereditary  through  long  practice." 
There  is  surely  a  certain  deficiency  of 
clearness  here  as  to  the  origin  of  the  prac- 
tice, which  oonld  only  become  hereditary 
through  its  former  usefulness.    Mr.  Dar- 
win will  not  admit  that  it  is  due  to  a  con- 
scious desire  of  contrast,  and  has  not  made 
it  clear  how  contrasted  movements  are 
originally   unconsciously    produced.    We 
can  see  that  a  motion  would  not  be  chosen 
to  express  one  feeling  which  is  closely 
associated  with  an  opposite  feeling,  but  we 
cannot  see  how  any  really  antithetical  con- 
dition of  the  nerves  and  muscles  could  in 
general  be  unconsciously  produced.    If  we 
understand  Mr.  Darwin  aright,  he  means 
that  animals  and  men  have  become  so  ac- 
customed under  the  guidance  of  actions 
purely  voluntary  to  select  opposite  motions 
as  a  means  of  expressing  opposite  inten- 
tions,—  as,  for  instance,  amongst  human 
beings,  beckoning  to  get  a  man  to  ap- 
proach, and  motioning  him  off  to  tell  him 
to  go  away,-— that  the  same  principle  of 
opposition    would    mix  itself  up  uncon- 
sciously with  their  mode  of  expressing^ 
opposite  states  of  feeling,  and  a  dog  would 
relax  the  muscles  of  his  tail  when  discover- 
ing a  friend  in  an  enemy,  while  a  cat  would 
stiffen  and  erect  hers  on  the  same  discovery. 
But  is  not  this  explanation  putting  the 
cart  before  the  horse  ?  Surely  the  motions 
expressive  of  emotions  are  long  anterior  in 
animal  life  to  the  motions  expressive  of 
anything  like  intentions?    A  dog  and  a 
cat  do  not  beckon  or  motion  away.    These 
modes  of  expression  are  much  more  arti- 
ficial signs  of  conscious  purpose  than  the 
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greater  number  of  those  proper  to  the 
lower  aDimals.     Surely  the  first  occasion 
for   expressing   opposite   feelings    would, 
as  a  rule,   be  anterior  to   the   occasions 
for  expressing  opposite  purposes.    An  ani- 
mal might  learn  very  early  that  the  move- 
ments associated  with  the  want  to  race 
about  were  very  different  from  those  asso- 
ciated with  the  want  to  rest,  in  both  of 
which  cases  there  is  a  real  action  involved 
that  determines  the  particular  mode  of  ex- 
pressing the   want.    But  would    this  be 
sufficient  to  teach  the  animal  even  uncon- 
sciously the  principle  of  **  antithesis,"  — 
namely,  that  if  it  wanted  to  express  friend- 
liness, in  which  no  such  real  action  essen- 
tial to  the  end  in  view  is  involved,  the 
natural  state  of  the  body  would  be  one  of 
'*  antithesis  "  to  the  state  of  hostility.     We 
must  remember  that  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  feeling  of  friendliness  is  likely  to  be 
anterior  to  that  of  hostility.    Every  ani- 
mal is  attached  to  its  mother  before  it 
knows  what  a  danger  and  an  enemy  is.    Is 
it  likely,  then,  that  the  mode  of  expressing 
attachment  should  be  a  function,  as  the 
mathematicians  say,  of  the  mode  of  ex- 
pressing hostility  ?    Mr.  Darwin  illustrates 
very  happily  his  principle  of  "  antithesis'' 
of  expression  by  the  following  amusing  in- 
stance.   He  had  a  large  dog,  who  was,  as 
most  dogs  are,  very  fond  of  a  walk.    If  he 
thought  he  was  going  a  walk,  he  trotted 
on  '*  with  high  steps,  head  very  much  raised, 
moderately  erected  ears,  and  tail  carried 
aloft,  but  not  stiffly."    Not  far  from  the 
house  a  path  branched  off   to  the  hot- 
house, which  Mr.  Darwin  often    visited 
without   going  farther.    K  at  this  point 
Mr.  Darwin  turned  to  the  hothouse,  the 
dog  felt  uncertain  whether  the  walk  would 
not  end  in  the  hothouse,  and  was  greatly 
disappointed ;  "  and  the  instantaneous  and 
complete  change  of  expression  which  came 
over  him  as  soon  as  my  body  swerved  in 
the  least  towards  the  path  (and  I  some- 
times tried  this  as  an  experiment)  was 
laughable.    His    look    of    dejection    was 
known  to  every  member  of  the  family,  and 
was  called  his  hothouse  face.    This  consisted 
in  the  head    drooping  much,  the  whole 
body  sinking  a  little  and  remaining  mo- 
tionless, the  ears  and  tail  falling  suddenly 
down ;  but  the  tail  was  by  no  means  wagged 
with  the  falling  of  the  ears  and  of  his  great 
chops,  the  eyes  became  much  changed  in 
appearance,  and  I  found  that  they  looked 
less  bright.'*    Now,  this  is  a  very  skilful 
illustration  of  Mr.  Darwin's    theory,  be- 
cause it  is  a  case  of  disappointment,  and 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  show  that  the  ex- 
pression of  disappointment  must  be  a  sud- 


den and  violent  change  from  that  of  hope. 
But  for  that  ve  ryreason  it  is  hardly  a  fair 
case  for  Mr.  Darwin's  purpose.     He  is  la- 
bouring to  show  that  almost  all  positive 
expressions  are   either  closely  associated 
with  some  serviceable  act,  or  else  antithet- 
ical to  those  which  are  thus  closely  asso- 
ciated   with  a  serviceable   act.     And  for 
this  purpose  he  has  had  to  choose  hostile 
actions  as  the  roots  of  expression  (since 
they  are  independently  serviceable  in  the 
way  of  6elf-defence),  and  to  derive  signs 
of  friendliness  from  these  by  way  of  con- 
trast,   and  because   they    are    only    ser- 
viceable   as    far    as    expressive,  and  not 
serviceable    in    themselves.    That   being 
his  object,  it  is    hardly  pertinent  to  the 
issue  to  show  that  disappointment  is  ex- 
pressed by  a  sudden  discontinuance  of  all 
the  signs  of  liveliness  and  hope.  Of  course 
it  is,  disappointment  being  a  purely  relcUive 
emotion.     But  friendliness    and   love  are 
not  in  this  sense  purely  relative  emotions. 
It  is  quite  conceivable  that  animals  should 
express  them    which   had  never  in  their 
lives  expressed  hostility.  There  are  plenty 
of  creatures  which  never  do  fight  at  all, 
and  which  yet  have  a  dozen  ways  of  ex- 
pressing love.    As  far  as  we  can  see,  Mr. 
Darwin  would  admit  only  one  considerable 
original  source  of  such  expression,  those 
mainly  associated  with  the  serviceable  ac- 
tions by  which  the  young  derive  warmth 
and  food  from  their  mother ;  and  almost 
all  the  rest  he  would  explain  as  antitheti- 
cal to  hostile  demonstrations. 

This  seems  to  us  the  weakest  part  of 
Mr.  Darwin's  book.  That  a  great  many 
of  the  most  expressive  of  animal  move- 
ments are  husks  or  shadows,  as  it  were,  of 
serviceable  actions  closely  associated  with 
the  same  emotions,  he  proves  to  demon- 
stration. But  even  so  it  is  not  a  little 
questionable  whether  all  these  are  expres- 
sive because  the  actions  were  originally 
serviceable,  or  whether  the  actions  were 
serviceable  because  the  movements  were 
expressive.  Take  the  sudden  change  of 
form  and  the  exaggeration  of  the  apparent 
size  of  the  cat  in  the  face  of  an  enemy.  Is 
it  likely  that  this  action  can  have  been  so 
serviceable  as  a  means  of  defence  as  to 
have  developed  the  habit  before  the  habit 
was  understood  by  the  cat's  enemies  as  a 
sign  of  attack  ?  Can  the  growling  and 
spitting  of  the  cat  and  dog  have  beea  ser- 
viceable apart  from  what  they  expressed  ? 
Was  it  not  the  expressiveness  that  made 
them  serviceable,  rather  than  the  service- 
ableness  that  made  them  expressive? 
And  so  as  to  the  signs  of  love,  we  are 
quite  unable  to  believe  that  Mr.  Darwia 
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has  proved  hia  case,  that  the  expression 
of  the  affections  in  animals  is  so  often  a 
mere  resnlt  of  reaction  from  the  mode  of 
expressing  enmity.  There  is  not,  as  far  as 
we  can  see,  any  proof  at  all  offered  that  a 
dog's  prostrations  before  his  master  are 
expressions  derived  from  a  sort  of  animal 
instinct  of  antithesis,  fiecanse  prepara- 
tions for  war  are  very  excellent  modes  of 
expressing  some  feelings,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  there  are  no  modes  of  expression 
which  have  never  had  any  end  beyond  ex- 
pression, and  which  are  nevertheless  orig- 
inal, and  not  derived  by  any  **  principle  of 
antithesis ''  from  other  expressions.  The 
**  hot-house  face ''  of  Mr  Darwin's  dog 
seoms  to  us  to  have  somewhat  misled  him 
in  relation  to  the  theory  of  expression. 
But  manifold  as  are  the  modes  of  express- 
ing attachment,  humility,  and  other  such 
feelings  in  different  animals,  we  do  not  see 
that  they  are  either  explained  or  explain- 
able by  *'  the  principle  of  antithesis."  That 
human  movements  are  much  more  ex- 
plainable in  this  way  is  obvious,  because 
with  us  the  conscious  sense  of  contrast  is 
at  work,  as  in  the  motions  by  which  we 
beckon  and  reject.  No  doubt  Mr.  Darwin 
has  given  us  some    very  interesting  ex- 

Slanations  of  the  gestures  of  assent  and 
issent,  of  resolve  and  of  impotence.  But 
he  has  said  hardly  anything  in  this  book 
on  the  wonderful  interpretation  of  animal 
signs  by  other  animals.  Is  the  voice  of 
authority,  for  instance,  interpreted  by  ani- 
mals solely  through  association  with  the 
stick  or  other  means  of  punishment  ?  Is 
the  baby*s  alarm  at  a  frown  and  pleasure 
at  a  smile  a  result  of  hereditary  instinct  ? 
On  all  these  points  we  should  Uke  to  have 
Mr.  Darwin's  explanations.  On  the  whole, 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  one 
weak  point  in  his  book  is  his  attempt  to 
explain  so  many  acts  expressive  of  the 
higher  animal  feelings  by  the  principle  of 
^'antithesis."  To  his  third  principle  of 
expression  and  his  very  striking  theory  of 
blushing  we  must  return  on  another  occa- 
sion. 


From  Tbe  Saturday  Review. 
FOBSTEB'S  LIF£  OF  OICKEKS.* 

The  second  volume  of  Mr.  Forster's 
Life  of  Dickens,  though  it  contains  much' 
that  is  worth  reading,  has  hardly  the  inter- 
est of  the  first.    It  contains  no  revelation 

•  The  Life  of  Charles  Diekma,    By  John  Forster. 
I«ODdon :  Chapman  h  Hall.    1878. 


80  curious  and  unexpected  as  that  of  the 
early  life  of  Dickens,  and  certain  faults 
which  we  could  then  overlook  have  now 
become  so  prominent  that  it  is  necessary 
to  notice  them  plainly.  The  book  is  about 
three  times  its  proper  length;  but  that 
may  be  pardoned  on  the  ground  that, 
whilst  the  interest  in  Dickens  is  still  fresh, 
many  trifles  may  be  admitted-which  a  later 
biographer  would  more  properly  excise. 
The  most  conspicuous  blemish  of  Mr. 
Forster's  writing  is  one  for  which  he  has 
provided  us  with  an  obvious  paralleL 
When  Leech  was  illustrating  one  of  Dick- 
ens's Christmas  books  he  inadvertently  ad- 
mitted into  one  of  the  principal  scenes  a 
character  who,  according  to  the  story,  had 
no  right  to  be  there.  In  Mr.  Forster's 
picture  of  Dickens's  life,  we  become  rather 
vexed  by  the  extreme  prominence  of  what 
ought  surely  to  be  at  most  a  subsidiary 
figure.  When  we  have  read  through  the 
volume,  we  are  rather  amazed  to  look 
back  and  remark  that  the  frontispiece  con- 
tains only  a  portrait  of  Dickens.  To  make 
the  illustration  harmonize  with  the  book, 
Dickens  should  have  been  drawn  looking 
up  with  affectionate  reverence  to  another 
person,  and  that  person  should  have  been 
Mr.  Forster  himself.  The  title  too  is  some- 
thing of  a  misnomer.  The  book  should 
not  be  called  the  Life  of  Dickens,  but  the 
History  of  Dickens's  Relations  to  Mr. 
Forster.  We  have  no  doubt  whatever — 
indeed,  almost  every  page  contains  con- 
clusive proofs  —  that  Dickens  entertained 
a  very  high  regard  for  Mr.  Forster,  but 
Mr.  Forster  might  have  been  content  with 
eatablishinj^  that  fact,  say,  fifty  times. 
The  fifty-first  demonstration  becomes  a 
little  tedious,  and  one  is  inclined  to  say  to 
the  author,  before  the  end  of  the  four 
hundred  and  sixty-second  page,  **  My  dear 
sir,  you  have  been  very  polite  in  pointing 
out  all  the  beauties  of  the  object  you  are 
describing,  and  now,  if  you  would  be  so 
very  kind  as  just  to  stand  out  of  the  light 
for  a  little,  we  shall  be  able  to  see  it  all 
the  better  for  ourselves." 

Dickens*s  affection  for  and  confidence  in 
Mr.  Forster  must  indeed  have  been  remark- 
able. He  seems  to  have  regarded  him  as 
Pope  regarded  Bolingbroke,  as  his  ^  guide, 
philosopher  and  friend."  For  once  we 
nave  the  ordinary  bioCTaphical  conditions 
reversed.  It  is  the  Johnson  giving  us  the 
life  of  his  Boswell.  Dickens  never  takes.a 
step  in  life,  from  the  most  trivial  to  the 
most  important,  without  consulting  his 
oracle ;  and  whenever  some  rare  accident 
leads  him  to  neglect  the  oracle's  advice  he 
generally  has  cause  to  repent.    Is  Dickens 
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ia  doubt  whether  he  shall  receive  money 
for  lecturing  on  behalf  of  a   charitable 
institution?    He  writes  to  Mr.  Forster. 
^  My  opinion  "  is  for  returning  the  money ; 
and  tbe  money  is  returned  accordingly. 
Should  Dickens  write  letters  to  the  Chron- 
icle f    Mr.  Forster  is  particularly  requested 
to  "turn  the  matter  over  in  his  mind  at 
leisure " ;    and    his  decision  is  accepted. 
Should  Dickens  put  off  a  dinner  when  he 
has  accidentally  invited  more  guests  than 
bis  lodging  will  contain  ?    "  Advise,  advise, 
adviser'  he  writes  to  Mr.  Forster,  and 
afber  an  elaborate  detail  of  his  difficulties 
he  ends  once  more,  "  Advise,  advise  1 "  On 
this  occasion,  strange  to  say,  Mr.  Forster 's 
advice  to  throw  over  the  party  is  rejected, 
and  yet  "  the  dinner  went  off  very  pleas- 
anily."    Should  Dickens  publish  a  weekly 
paper  —  a  kind  of  foretaste  of  Household 
Words -^ to  be  called  the    Cricket?    He 
states  his  own  view,  and  then  exclaims, 
"  But  t^u  shall  determine.    What  do  you 
think?    And  what  do  you  say?    .    .    . 
Which  is  it,  my  dear  fellow?"    Should 
Dickens  take  part  in  the  Daily  News,  then 
to  be    started?    Mr.    Forster    anxiously 
considers  the  point,  and  sees  the  real  ob- 
jection to  the  proposal — namely,  the  state 
of    Dickens's    health  —  though,    unfortu* 
nately,  he  does  not  impress  the  view  with 
sufficient  clearness  upon  his  friend.    Has 
Dickens  hit  upon  a  good  plan  for  a  Christ- 
mas story  ?    He  does  not  advance  in  it  at 
once, "  being  curious  first  to  see  whether 
its  capacity  seemed  to  strike  me  at  all." 
The  book  presently  is  in  type.    Dickens 
has    two   anxieties    about   it — to   know 
that  the  slips  have  reached  Mr.  Forster, 
and  to  know  how  they  strike  him.    *'  What 
do  you  think,"  he  asks,  "of  the  concluding 
paragraph  ?    Would  you  leave  it  for  hap- 
piness' sake  ?  "     What  are  the  illustrations 
to  be  ?    "  Do  you  think  it  worth  while  to 
throw  the  period  back  at  all  for  the  sake 
of     anything    good    in    the    costumes?" 
Should  the  story  appear  at  once,  or  be 
delayed  for  a  year  ?    **  Your  kind  help  is 
invoked.    What  do  you   think?    Would 
there  be  any  distinctly  bad  effect  in  hold- 
ing over  this  story  for  another  twelve- 
month?"   Mr.  Forster  is  for  delay;  and! 
the   delay   is    determined  upon.    Is  Mr.! 
Dick's  delusion  in  Daoid  Copperjield  not  to 
Mr.  Forster^s  liking?    Another  shall  be 
substituted.    Should   the  often-discussed 
periodical  appear  in  a  certain  form  ?    Mr. 
Forster's  doubts  are  not  at  first  admitted, 
but  Dickens  acquiesces  ultimately  in  their 
justice.    What  form  shall  David  Copperjidd 
assume  ?    Mr.  Forster  has  suggested  that 
it  shall  be  written  in  the  first  person,  and 


Mr.  Forster's  suggestion  is  at  once  gravely 
taken  up,  and  carried  out  aooordingly. 
What  do  you  think?  Advise,  advise,  ad- 
vine  ^-  that  seems  to  be  Dickens's  one  cry 
to  Mr.  Forster  through  many  years,  and 
we  doubt  not  that  the  advice  was  generally 
sound.  But  should  it  have  been  brougbt 
forwards  quite  so  prominently  ?  The  author 
of  an  autobiography  generally  apologizes 
for  a  too  frequent  use  of  the  pronoun  "  I "  ; 
but  it  is  not  often  that  a  biographer  pure 
and  simple  has  occasion  to  make  the  same 
excuse  —  not  that  Mr.  Forster  seems  to  be 
conscious  that  any  excuse  is  wanted. 

The  fault  is  unlucky  characteristic  of 
the  book  in  a  wider  sense.  Besides  a  cer- 
tain pomposity  of  tone  which  affects  us 
unpleasantly,  Mr.  Forster  has  been  led  to 
take  a  singularly  narrow  view  of  the 
duties  of  a  biographer.  His  method  of 
composing  the  book  has  been  charmingly 
simple.  Be  has  merely  stitched  together 
all  the  letters  which  he  received  from 
Dickens,  and  connecte  1  them  by  explan- 
atory matter.  Tue  view  thus  afforded  of 
Dickens's  character  is  necessarily  onesided. 
Dr.  Holmes  says  somewhere  that  there  are 
really  four  people  in  every  dialogue  be- 
tween A.  and  B.  There  is  A.  as  he  9^ 
pears  to  himself,  or  A's  A. ;  and  there  are 
also  A.'s  B.,  and  B's  A.,  and  B*s  B.  In 
this  book  we  have  not  Dickens's  Dickens* 
nor  anybody  else's  Dickens  except  Mr. 
Forster's  Dickens.  In  a  certain  sense  tliis 
must  of  course  be  true  of  every  biogra- 
phy ;  but  the  ordinary  biographer  conde- 
scends to  give  us  by  all  the  means  in  his 
power  views  of  his  hero  as  they  appear  to 
other  people.  'He  is  not  content  wiUi  a 
simple  photograph,  bulf  aims  at  stereo- 
graphic  effect.  The  easiest  method  of 
accomplishing  this  object  is  to  give  us  selec- 
tions from  correspondence  addressed  to 
more  than  one  person.  Every  good  writer, 
and  especially  a  man  of  such  versatiUtj 
and  ready  sympathy  as  Dickens,  shows  dif- 
ferent sides  of  himself  when  writing  to  dif- 
ferent people.  It  max  almost  be  said  to 
be  a  test  or  really  goodtetter-writing  that 
you  should  know  by  the  tcni^  of  the  letter 
to  whom  it  is  addressed.  C^wper  s  ex- 
quisite letters  would  only  gi^  half  his 
character  if  we  had  none  but  thX  playful 
ones  addressed  to  his  lady  friends,  9^  none 
but  the  melancholy  ones  addressed  "P  ^i^ 
spiritual  teachers.  And  therefore  th<5^  i^ 
a  strong  presumption  that  Dickena  is  Q^* 
fairly  described  by  letters  addressed  t^  * 
gentleman  who,  it  is  true,  appears  to  ha^® 
been  to  him  almost  a  father-confessor,  bit^ 
who,  after  all,  is  only  one  gentleman.  It  i^ 
plain  from  this  volume,  as  we  might  havA 
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gaewed-independeDtly,  that  Dickeoa  was 
a  Tolamiooui  correspondeut ;  he  had  a 
yerj  large  circle  of  friends,  many  very 
dear  to  hiuk,  and  many  very  distinguished 
in  the  world,  though  none,  it  may  be  dearer 
or  more  distinffuisbed  than  Mr.  Forster. 
At  the  end  of  this  volume  Mr.  Forster 
gives  us  a  list  of  some  of  the  people  who 
used  to  dine  with  Dickens ;  amongst  them 
and  Uie  others  who  appear  more  conspicu- 
ously in  the  course  of  the  narrative  we 
find  Maclise,  Stanfield,  Macready,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Proctor,  Lady  Dufferin,  Mrs.  Norton, 
Lord  and  Lady  Lovelace,  Lord  Lytton, 
Mr.  Carlyle,.  Mr.  Tennyson,  Captain  Mar- 
ryat,  Mazzini,  and  a  great  number  of  others, 
living  and  dead,  of  more  or  less  general 
reputation.  Would  it  not  have  increased 
our  knowledge  of  Dickens  if  we  could 
have  judged  for  ourselves  how  he  wrote  to 
them  or  they  to  him,  and.  thus  possibly 
caught  glimpses  of  some  secret  recesses  of 
his  nature  —  if  such  there  were  —  not  laid 
bare  to  the  piercing  gaze  of  Mr.  Fors- 
ter? 

The  worst  of  it  is  that  this  mode  of  de- 
scribing Dickens  brings  into  strong  relief 
the  least  admirable  side  of  his  character. 
There  is  one  little  anecdote  which  Mr. 
Forster  tells  with  immense  complacency 
which  to  our  taste  very  disagreeably  illus- 
trates this  tendency.  ^  Remember  that  for 
my  biography,  he  fpickens]  said  to  me 
gravely  on  Twelfth  Day  in  1849,  after  tell- 
ing me  what  he  had  done  the  night  before ; 
and  as  gravely  I  now  redeem  my  laughing 

Eromise  that  I  would."  What  Dickens 
ad  done  would  in  itself  make  a  pretty 
little  story  enough.  He  had  got  up  m  the 
middle  of  a  cold  winter  night,  to  practise 
dancing  the  polka  for  the  amusement  of 
his  little  chilaren  on  a  birthday  festivity  to 
take  place  on  the  morrow.  The  action 
was  kindly,  and  such  as  might  find  place 
in  a  biography  as  a  touching  little  detail  — 
on  one  condition;  the  condition,  namely, 
that  it  should  not  have  been  done  with  a 
view  to  the  biography.  It  is  really  strange 
that  Mr.  Forster  does  not  see  how  com- 
pletely he  takes  the  whole  grace  out  of 
the  performance  by  introducing  Dickens 
in  this  character.  As  we  now  read  the 
anecdote,  it  looks  as  though  the  man  was 
BO  penetrated  to  the  core  with  a  sense  of 
his  own  importance  that  he  could  not  do 
a  simple  act  of  kindness  to  his  children 
without  thinking  how  it  would  look  in  his 
biography.  He  gets  up  in  the  middle  of 
the**  night,  not  out  of  pure  fondness  for 
his  little  girls,  but  to  exclaim  to  posterity, 
Here  am  I,  the  great  novelist,  the  mighty 
portray er  of  human  nature,  the  "  inimita- 


ble Boz,"  and,  aa  you  will  observe  with 
wondering  admiration,  I  am  actually  like 
one  of  you;  I  have  simple  natural  affec- 
tions ;  I  am  not  too  dignified  to  play  with 
my  children  1  If  we  could  accept  the 
story  as  Mr.  Forster  tells  it,  we  should  say 
that  it  was  as  disagreeable  an  anecdote  as 
we  have  often  read ;  and  it  falls  in  only 
too  well  with  the  overdone  pathos  of  little 
Nell  and  Paul  Dombev,  ana  that  vein  of 
cheap  sentiment  which  Dickens  was  too 
fond  of  working,  and  which  Mr.  Forster  ad- 
mires with  a  biographer's  admiration.  We 
trust,  however,  and  believe  that  Dickens 
was  at  the  time  perfectly  sincere,  and  only 
spoke  to  Mr.  Forster  in  joke,  or,  at  most, 
from  a  subsequent  perception  of  the  pic- 
turesque points  of  his  periormanoe.  When 
a  man  has  done  something  impressive  and 
wbLspers  to  a  fiiend,  Just  put  that  down 
in  a  book,  it  is  a  strange  blunder  to  put 
down  the  whisper  as  well  as  the  action. 

In  fact,  however,  we  cannot  say  that 
Dickens  makes  an  altogether  agreeable  im- 

fression  upon  us  in  this  volume.  Mr. 
'orster  remarks  in  one  place  "  how  great 
an  actor  was  in  Dickens  lost.''  To  say  the 
truth,  the  actor  is  a  little  too  prominent. 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Dickens's  feel- 
ings were  not  on  all  occasions  thoroughly 
genuine.  We  fully  believe  that  they  were  ; 
but  we  cannot  avoid  thinking  also  that  he 
was  too  mindful  of  the  effect  he  was  pro- 
ducing upon  the  spectators;  and,  more- 
over, that  he  was  rather  a  man  of  exceed- 
ingly versatile  and  vivid  than  of  very  deep 
emotions.  He  could  represent  any  char- 
acter on  the  stage,  as  Mr.  Forster  tells  us, 
with  amazing  quickness,  but  he  was  "  great- 
er in  quickness  of  assumption  than  in 
steadiness  of  delineation."  His  great  merit 
was  in  assuming  a  variety  of  characters  in 
rapid  succession,  and  at  one  time,  as  ap- 
pears from  this  volume,  he  thought  of  giv- 
ing representations  after  the  pattern  of 
Charles  Mathews,  in  which  he  would  no 
doubt  have  succeeded  admirably.  In  his 
writing  as  in  his  acting  nobody  ever  sur- 
passed, or  perhaps  approached,  his  quick- 
ness of  observation ;  and  no  one  of  any- 
thing like  the  same  ability  was  so  incapa- 
ble of  penetrating  far  below  the  suVface. 
Undoubtedly  he  had  singularly  strong 
temptations.  Making  an  overpoweringly 
brilliant  success  in  early  youth,  and  ever 
afterwards  flattered  beyond  all  limits,  it 
was  natural  that  he  should  be  content  to 
work  the  superficial  deposits  of  his  mind, 
without  trying  to  strike  a  deeper  vein. 
Mr.  Forster  of  course  chooses  to  speak  of 
bis  high  sense  of  his  own  importance  a^ 
illustrating  *^  the  resolute  self-assertion  of 
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)2^eat  men  in  great  places,"  and  not  "  the 
fassj^  pretension  of  small  men  in  great 
places  " ;  and  he  assures  as  that  "  few  men 
nave  had  less "  of  presumption  or  self- 
conceit.  We  need  not  quarrel  aboat  words ; 
but  Dickens  had  assuredly  an  opinion  of 
himself  which,  if  not  higher  than  Mr. 
Forster's,  is  not  likely  to  oe  accepted  by 
less  idolatrous  and  less  idolized  critics. 
Mr.  Forster  gives  us  in  this  volume  a  char- 
acteristic passage  between  Dickens  and 
Jeffrey.  The  old  critic,  who  always  warm- 
ly admired  him,  writes  him  a  letter  about 
Dombey  and  Son,  such  as  those  which  Rich- 
ardson used  to  receive  from  his  female  cor- 
respondents. Truth,  delicacy,  depth  of 
pathos,  and  such  expressions  are  used  with 
liberality  enough  to  satisfy  any  ordinary 
author;  but,  at  the  -end,  Jeffrey  admits 
that  he  perhaps  does  not  care  enough  about 
*^  Miss  Tox  and  her  Major  and  the  chicks. 
But  you  know,"  he  adds,  "  I  always  grudge 
the  exquisite  painting  you  waste  on  such 
portraits."  Dickens  comments  on  this  in 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Forster  by  saying  that  it  is 
**  strange  example  of  the  hazard  of  writing 
in  parts  that  such  a  man  as  Jeffrey  should 
form  his  notion  of  Dombey  and  Miss  Tox 
on  three  months'  knowledge."  Presump- 
tuous old  man  I  **  I  do  not  at  heart,*'  he 
continues,  *4ay  much  real  stress  on  his 
opinion,  though  one  is  naturally  proud  of 
awakening  such  sincere  interest  in  the 
breast  of  an  old  man  who  has  so  long  worn 
the  blue  and  yellow."  Obviously  the  least 
hint,  not  that  a  character  was  positively 
bad,  but  that  it  was  unworthy  of  the  *'  ex- 
quisite painting  *^  lavished  upon  it,  was  felt 
by  Dickens  as  indicative  of  a  want^  of  ap- 
preciation fatal  to  the  critic's  character  for 
acuteness.  Very  amiable  and  excellent 
men  have  been  vain ;  and  this  little  touch 
may  remind  us  of  Goldsmith's  Garrick  — 
"  Who  peppered  the  highest  was  surest  to 
please."  But  Mr.  Forster,  unlike  Gold- 
smith, makes  it  a  principle  to  leave  out  the 
shadows  when  he  is  painting  a  portrait. 
To  him  everything  that  Dickens  does  or 
says  is  admirable  ;  his  taste  is  not  cloyed 
by  Dickens's  sentimentalism,  and  he  quite 
seriously  accepts  Dickens's  own  belief,  that 
to  publish  a  plentiful  effusion  of  platitudes 
about  "  Yuletide  "  and  turkeys  and  mince- 
pies  and  country-dances  is  the  same  thing 
as  to  strike  **  a  great  blow  for  the  poor.'* 
As  seen  from  Mr.  Forster's  point  of  view, 
Dickens's  anxiety  about  his  own  books),  the 
amazing  importance  which  he  attaches  to 
them,  his  apparent  conviction  that  the  cen- 
tral figure  of  this  universe  is  the  "  inimit- 
able Boz,"  becomes  unduly  conspicuous; 
for  Dickens  naturally  dwells  upon  such 


iopics  to  exoesa  in  oorrespondenoe  with  A 
gentleman  who  appears  to  have  acted  as 
his  right-hand  man  in  all  literary  enter- 
prises. It  is  amusing  to  see  how  thor- 
oughly Dickena  remains  himself  through- 
out, and  how,  when  sketching  with  a  mar- 
vellously quick  eye  the  external  oddities 
of  life  in  Italy  or  Switzerland  —  with 
which  much  of  the  present  volume  is  con- 
cerned —  he  always  remains  the  inimitable 
Boz,  and  sighs  for  London  streets  amidst 
the  palaces  of  Genoa  and  under  the  snows 
of  Mont  Blanc.  Mr.  Forster,  as  a  critic  is 
bound  to  do,  sees  the  influence  of  the  Alps 
and  Italy  in  the  works  written  at  this  time. 
We  confess  that  our  acuteness  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  enable  us  to  follow  him.  Every- 
where, as  it  seems  to  us,  Dickens  is  par- 
sued  by  the  great  British  public,  whose 
sentiments  he  expressed  with  such  amaz- 
ing fidelity,  and  regards  foreigners  from 
the  outside  as  much  as  Sam  WeUer  or  Mrs. 
Gamp  would  have  done.  And  everywhere, 
too,  he  is  thinking,  rather  more  than  is 
good  for  him,  of  the  tremendous  sensations 
he  is  going  to  produce,  and  of  his  import- 
ance to  the  general  system  of  things. 
Comparing  the  book  with  Lockhart's  Life 
of  Scott,  the  contrast  is  not  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Forster.  In  spite  of  Scott's  follies  and 
delusions,  we  learn  at  every  page  to  love 
the  kindly,  simple,  honourable  gentleman. 
In  Mr.  Forster's  pages  we  get  a  little  oat 
of  patience  with  the  brilliant  writer  whose 
one  question  always  seems  to  be,  How  am 
I  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  cockneys  and  draw 
tears  from  a  too  sentimental  public  ? 

A  great  deal  of  this  impression,  as  we 
must  finally  repeat,  is  due  to  Mr.  Forster's 
method.  The  real  man  Dickens  seems 
persistently  to  elude  us.  We  see  him,  as 
it  were,  talking  to  a  literary  friend  in  a 
publisher's  ante-room,  not  as  he  was  in  do- 
mestic life  or  in  his  own  privacy.  We  are 
introduced  exclusively  to  that  side  of  his 
character  which  he  showed  to  the  judicious 
adviser  in  his  various  enterprises,  and  it  is 
only  by  glimpses  that  we  see  anything 
deeper.  It  is  Mr.  Forster*s  fault  if  we  are 
left  in  doubt  whether  there  was  really 
something  stronger  and  nobler  behind,  or 
whether  the  brilliant,  sensitive,  excitable 
outside  was  really  the  whole  man. 


From  The  Speotator. 
THE  FASCINATION  OF  HONEY. 

With  thousands  of  Englishmen,  and  pai^ 
ticularly,  we  fear,  o^  educated  Englishmen, 
money  in  any  form,  and  particularly  in  the 
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fom  of  masses  of  capital  Tested  in  one 
man^B  hand,  excites  the  imagiuatiou  as 
scarcely  anything  else  does,  sets  them  off 
drearoiDg  about  the  grand  things  they 
would  do  if  only  they  were  to  inherit  or 
to  acquire  in  any  swift  way  one  of  those 
splendid  fortunes.  Great  estates  do  not 
attract  them  in  the  same  way,  for  great 
estates  yield  their  returns  slowly,  and  in- 
volve duties,  and  imply  establishments; 
but  with  a  fortune  in  money  even  of  a 
quarter  of  a  million,  what  might  they  not 
do  for  themselves,  or  their  relatives,  or 
their  friends,  or  their  children?  They 
could  make  everybody  happy  —  they  do  it 
in  novels  —  and  yet  be  richer  than  any- 
body themselves,  a  consoling  considera- 
tion which  makes  liberality  less  irksome. 
Then,  no  one,  however  wise  or  .self-re- 
strained, is  quite  free  from  the  liability  to 
AInaschar  dreams,  from  lingering  hopes 
of  the  full  gratification  of  his  master  de- 
sire, be  it  to  acquire  power  to  maintain  a 
consistent  splendour,  to  surround  himself 
with  a  court  —  a  very  frequent  form  of 
secret  weakness  —  or  only  to  play  Maecenas 
on  a  mighty  scale.  The  most  common 
dreams,  however,  are  dreams  of  action ; 
and  the  dreamers  may  be  comforted  by 
the  thought  that,  in  all  human  probability, 
they  are  dreams  merely, —  that  they  would 
do  none  of  all  the  fine  things  which  wealth, 
when  still  to  be  acquired,  seems  to  render 
80  easy.  If  there  is  one  thing  invariable 
about  English  millionaires,  it  is  their  inac- 
tion in  such  employment  of  their  wealth. 
None  of  them  use  it  for  any  well  defined 
purpose  external  to  themselves,  whether 
good  or  evil.  Not  one  makes  of  it  an  in- 
strument of  political  power,  though  really 
great  means,  if  skilfully  and  unscrupu- 
lously employed,  might  within  certain  lim- 
its acquire  power  in  England  as  well  as  in 
America.  Not  one,  or  at  all  events  not 
one  male,  executes  any  mighty  work  for 
the  people,  gives  London  water,  or  re- 
builds Manchester,  or  turns  a  smaller  city 
into  an  ideal  municipality, —  all  of  them 
tasks  a  man  with  Mr.  Brassey's  fortune,  a 
strong  will,  and  thirty  years  of  life  before 
him  might  reasonably  attempt.  Not  one 
has  attempted  to  solve  a  problem  like 
peasant  proprietorship,  or  to  buy  up  an 
Irish  county  and  see  how  perpetuity  of 
tenure  would  work,  or  to  endow  a  new 
Church  militant,  or  to  do  anything  on  the 
grandly  experimental  scale.  Not  one  has 
yet  attempted  to  do  mischief  on  any  gi- 
gantic scale,  and  with  a  view  only  to  the 
enjoyment  of  his  own  whim,  though  we 
conld  conceive  of  mischief —  such,  for  ex- 
ample,  as  the  conversion  of  islands   into 


hunting-grounds  —  which  it  is  quite  within 
the  range  of  British  imagination  to  de- 
vise and  of  money  to  accomplish.  The 
wealth  seems  of  itself  to  restrict  instead 
of  enfranchising  the  imagination,  to  di- 
minish instead  of  developing  originality, 
whether  for  good  or  evil.  It  affects,  to 
begin  with,  the  owner's  belief  in  the  power 
of  money.  The  struggling  professional 
man  looks  on  a  quarter  of  a  million  as 
Aladdin's  lamp,  but  if  he  bad  it  he  would 
in  ten  years  wonder  why  he  could  do  so 
little.  His  first  emotion  would  be  a  desire 
to  make  his  money  quite  safe ;  his  next, 
unless  he  was  abnormally  un-English,  to 
possess  "  place ;  *'  and  his  next,  to  be  rid 
of  the  worry  of  careful  supervision.  When 
he  had  obeyed  those  three  instincts,  he 
would  find  that  he  had  invested  his  money 
—  the  purchase  of  land  included  —  at 
about  3  1-4  per  cent.,  that  he  had  two  es- 
tablishments to  keep  up,  that  he  had  lost 
his  old  scale  of  calculation  about  all  ex- 
penses, and  that  the  £8,000  a  year  he  was 
receiving  waa  a  very  moderate  income,  out 
of  which  if  he  gave  away  a  tenth  he  would 
be  very  liberal  indeed.  The  idea  of  giv- 
ing on  a  great  scale  would  frighten  him, 
as  it  frightens  Vice-chancellor  Malins, 
who  on  Tuesday  decided,  no  doubt  wisely 
in  the  case  before  him,  that  great  gif^s 
were  so  improper  that  a  solicitor  who  drew 
up  the  deeds  conveying  them  ought  to  be 
soundly  fined  for  lending  his  skill  to  assist 
in  such  deplorable  acts  of  weakness.  Until 
he  reached  a  very  high  figure  indeed,  the 
sense  of  wealth  would  not  come  to  him, 
and  even  when  he  had  reached  that  figure 
there  would  remain  the  reluctance  to  part 
with  capital,  and  a  new  sense  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  doing  anything  great,  that  is 
scenically  great,  out  of  the  surplus  income. 
Two  millions  will  accomplish  much,  but  a 
year's  surplus,  say  of  £40,000,  will  do  but 
very  little.  The  interests  of  ordinary  life 
being  gone  —  for  after  all  it  is  difficult  to 
work  at  anything  except  politics  when  the 
money  payment  for  the  work  has  lost  all 
meaning  —  he  would  have  to  discover  a 
new  one,  and  would  find  it  either  in  accu- 
mulation, or  in  building,  or  in  buying,  the 
latter  a  taste  which  can  become  a  sovereign 
passion.  The  Medicean  habit  of  mind  would 
come  upon  him  like  a  cloud,  and  he  would 
find  that  of  all  his  dreams  not  one  could  be 
realized  without  immense  self-sacrifice, 
which  he  would  have  rather  less  energy  to 
make  than  in  the  days  when  he  dreamed 
of  making  it.  And  yet  he  would  not  be 
changed,  but  would  only  feel  the  old  fasci- 
nation of  money  in  a  new  and  slightly  less 
imaginative  form. 
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THK  FASCINATION   OF  MONEY. 


We  are  incliDed  to  believe  that  this  fas- 
cination of  money,  this  desire  for  it  as  an 
an  instrument  of  power,  increases  im- 
mensely with  the  spread  of  culture  and  of' 
what  we  call  civilization  —  that  so  far  from 
its  being  felt  mainly  by  vulgar  minds,  it  is 
affecting  powerful  and  liberal  minds  far 
more  deeply.  They  realize  the  might  of 
cash  much  more  strongly  than  their  in- 
feriors. You  can  mark  the  truth  of  that 
sentence  in  the  writings  of  men  like  Beck- 
ford,  of"  Anastatius  **  Hope,  of  Edgar  Poe 
—  a  born  millionaire  who  never  had  a 
shilling  —  of  Ben  Jonson,  of  the  heaps  of 
modern  writers  who  use  wealth  as  the  in- 
strument of  bliss.  This  spirit  is  not  sor- 
did, it  is  not  even  mean ;  but  it  is  earthy, 
and  it  begins  to  be  ii\jurious.  Tell  a 
group  of  State  servants,  all  of  the  higher 
and  more  intellectual  class,  that  the  mod- 
ern hun^r  for  salaries  is  all  wrong,  that 
honourable  poverty,  real  poverty,  is  the 
best  condition  for  the  sertants  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  they  look  at  you  and  answer  you 
as  if  you  were  teaching  that  an  officer  or 
an  official  should  be  debarred  from  all 
righteous  enjoyments, —  are,  in  fact,  not 
so  miich  disaffected  to  the  theory  as  hurt 
and  chagrined  at  its  production.  It  hits 
them  like  an  insult,  xet  when  Gibbon 
first  made  the  remark,  it  was  welcomed 
as  being  wise  and  with  a  ring  in  it  of  true 
nobility.  So  strong  is  the  fascination,  that 
it  is  positively  discrediting  the  learned 
professions,  which,  as  the  knowing  men 
will  remark,  in  a  gravely  monitorial  tone, 
are  **now-a-days  traps  for  the  inexperi- 
enced.*' Caste  feeling  is  still  strong,  and 
prefessional  men  hesitate  to  bring  up  their 
sons  "to  business,"  and  resort  to  the 
whimsical  compromise  of  encouraging 
them  to  adopt  any  profession  except  their 
own,  —  *^  because  that,  you  see,  John,  is 
quite  full,"  —  but  the  class  most  enfran- 
chised from  caste  bondage,  the  higher 
aristocracy,  stretches  out  its  hands  for  the 
glittering  prize  with  a  somewhat  repul- 
sive avidity.  It  is  the  fashion  to  hail  the 
announcement  that  a  Duke's  son  deals  in 
tea  as  a  sign  of  progress  —  we  have  hailed 
it  as  such  ourselves  —  and  no  doubt  it  is  a 
sign  of  increasing  clearness  of  social  per- 
ception, of  a  disposition  to  be  more  real- 
istic in  judging  of  the  gains  of  life.  But 
that  obsolete  old  prejudice  which  com- 
pelled a  noble  to  serve  the  State,  and  the 
State  only,  to  take  reward  only  from  the 
King,  to  be  a  poor  officer,  or  a  poorer  clergy- 
man, or  a  shivering  attaoh^^  rather  than  a 
wealthy  trader,  .had  in  it  something  of  no- 
bility  too,  something  in  many  cases  higher, 
though  also  in  many  cases  lower,  than  our 


.modern  hardness  of  realism.    The    inao 
who,  having  to  earn  his  living,  is  ashamed 
to  earn  it  in  a  shop  is  an  aas ;  bat   the 
man  who  prefers  £300  a  year  in  the  Ciyil 
Service,  say,  or  the  Army,  to  £5,000  a  year 
in  trade,  may  often  make  a  choice  far  more 
inspiriting  for  his  own  higher  nature.  The 
gradual  decline  of  the  professions  in  the 
social  scale  will  not  be  an  unmixed  good, 
tending  as  it  must  to  the  development  of 
that  fascination  of  money  which  is  already 
pulverizing  prejudice,  and    will    end    by 
overbearing  intellectual  conviction.    The 
change  of.  manners  under  which  an  aris- 
tocrat will  be  thought  to  lower  himself  by 
turning   physician,  or   barrister,  or  jour- 
nalist, but  not  to  lower  himself  by  selling 
goods,  because  the  goods  may  yield  a  for- 
tune, and  the  profession  can  only  yield  an 
income,  will  not,  we  suspect,  be  unmixed 
with  evil,  and  it  is  immediately  at  hand. 
It  will  certainly  injure  the  State,  which 
will  be  driven*  to  rely  year  by  year  more 
on  the  **  competition  wallah,'*  the  esurient 
man  of  new  culture  thirsting  for  money; 
and  it  may  injure   the  community,  which 
must  fall  every  day  more  under  the  influ- 
ence of  money-makers,— that    is,  of  the 
men  who  need    have  only    the    faculties 
necessary  for  business  success,  invaluable 
faculties,  no  doubt,  but  not  those  which 
made  of  two  petty  Mediterranean  States 
two  sources  of  perpetual  light  to  succeed- 
ing mankind.     Sir  A.  Helps,  with  all  his 
worship  of  Mr.  Bra^^sey — ^a  most  favourable 
specimen  of  the  character  —  would  hardly 
aver  that  he  could  have   made  Athens  or 
turned  back  the  Jews  from  the  worsliip  of 
any  but  the  one  God,  feats  accomplished 
for  mankind,  the  one  by  a  minute  c^iste  of 
pleasure-loving  slaveholders,  the  other  by 
an  Arab  aristocrat  bred  a  courtier  in  the 
most  tyrannical  and  dissolute  of  Oriental 
Courts.    That  seems  to  us  the  worst  of  the 
fascination  of  money.    We  do  not  believe 
the  millionaires  do    much  harm,  or  spoil 
society,  or  deprave  taste,  or  ruin  the  poor, 
or  even  increase  the  chasm  between  poor 
and  rich  —  people  must  be  more  on  a  level 
to  hate  each  other  hard— but  we  do  be- 
lieve that  the  fascination  of  their  position 
does  in  an  ever-increasing   ratio  tend  to 
draw  the  strongest  of  mankind  from  the 
service    of   State,  from    literature,    from 
scientific  speculation,  into  the  pursuit  of 
wealth,  usually  given   to  such  men  only 
when  they  let  their  lower  faculties  prevaiL 
Euclid  in  our  days  would  not  have  thought 
out  geometric   truth    for   mankind.     He 
would  have  made  five  millions  by  buildios 
works  which  an  average  engineer    could 
have  built  as  well. 
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